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CHAPTER I 


rNTRODUCTION 

l.t PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

1.1.1 Tlu» R<‘s<^rve Rank V)f India appointeti in Augnsi 1951 a Coinnuttee of 
Direction consisting of Sliri A. D. Gorvvala (Chairman), Prof. D. R. Gadgil, Shri B. 
Venkatap})iali. Executive Director, Reserve Bank of India, Dr B. K. Madaii, 
E<conomur. Adviser, Reserve Rank of India and l>r N. ft. 11. ftastry, TVirector of 
Statistics, Reserve Bank of India (Mernher-Secretary), to plan, organize and supervise 
a surv ey of tin* credit position in rural areas throughout the country. The terrns- 
of reference to the Committe(^ were (1) to direct the planning, organization and 
8upervisi(‘in of the Surv<-y, (2) to inter[>ret its results and (3) to make recommenda¬ 
tions.* From It) October 1951, Dr Madaifs place w’as taken by Shri P. S. Narayan 
Prasad. The latter ceased to be a memlHU' on 29 October 1953. 

1.1.2 Th(‘ Committee* of Din*ction, at its first m(‘eting, appointed a Teclmical 
Committee to assist it in the pre|.)aration of [)lans for an all-India Rural Credit 
Survey. It was decided, in consultation wdth that Committee, that 75 districts 
.should 1)0 selected for the em|uirv which should })e planiUMl in relation to (1) the 
assets, economic activity and credit operations in particular the borrowings and 
debt -of rural famili(*s. (tailed liercafter tlie ‘demand’ asj)ect of the enquiry and (2) 
the extent and mod(* of operations of ditfererit credit ageru’ies in rural area-s, 
such as Government, the cooperative society, the trader, t}j(^ moneyl(*!ider, 
the indigenous banker and the commercial bank, called hereafter tin* ‘supply' 
aspect of the enquiry. The ter?n rural’ w^as consi<lered aj)plicahl(‘ to villages wdth 
population below 5,000. 

1.1.3 Tlie major |)art of the ti(*ld investigations connected with the fturvoy w^as 
com})leted during the ])eriod November 1951 to July 1952. The tai)ulation and 
analysis of the data commenced early in 1952 as soon as a sufficient number of 
comj)let(*d schedules was received from the field. After completion of the field 
work, the first task undertaken by the Committee was tin* pre[)aration of reports 
for each of the 75 districts wh^m? the Surv^ey was conducted. The all-India Report 
of the Committee has been pr(*[)ared in three volumes of wdikdi this is Volume I, 
the Survey Re])ort. Volume 11, the General Report, contains the recommendations 
of the Committee, and Volume HI, the Technical Rej)ort, contains observations on 
teclmical matters connected wdth the organization and (conduct of the Survey and 
a large number of statistical tables compiled in connexion with the preparation 
of the Report. 

* The pre8.s communique antiounrinijj the appointment of the Committee iw reproduced in the Appendix 
in Part 2 of this V'olume. 
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and the Chief Accountant’s Office carried on the large volume of administrative work 
including payment of salaries, travelling allowance bills, etc., to the large number 
of employees spread over different parts of the country. This involved the inter¬ 
pretation of the rules and regulations prevalent in the different States. We are 
deeply indebted to the Officers who performed these duties with promptness and 
efficiency. 

1.1.11 Last, but not by any means least, we would place on record our special 
thanks as well as our very keen sense of appreciation of the valuable and ungrudging 
assistance which we have received at every stage of our task from our officers and 
staff, including those deputed from various institutions and Governments, that is 
to say, from personnel of all ranks and levels formally associated with the country¬ 
wide organization set uj) under the Committee of Direction of the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey. The persons we refer to assisted us in different and widely varying 
capacities, e.g., as Members of the Technical Committee, Regional Controllers, 
Deputy Regional Controllers, Supervisors, Inspectors and Investigators, and also 
as officials in charge of statistical tabulation and analysis, preparation of notes and 
of drafts for district monographs, compilation of material anil preparation of pre¬ 
liminary drafts for different portions of the three Volinnes of this Report. Since 
it would not only be difficult but invidious to make a special mention of only a few 
of these, we specify in the A})pendix the names of all those who worked under or 
in association with the Committee in different parts of the country in connexion 
with the field work of the Survey and also the names of those members of the staff 
of the Reserve Bank of India who worked in a supervisory capacity at the head 
office of the Committee and assisted the Committee at different stages of its task. 
There are, in addition, a large number of othc^r members of the staff whose nanif^s 
have not been included in the Appendix and who were engaged for varying periods 
of time, mostly in a temporary capacity, at the head office of the Committee. Our 
very sincere and ai)preciative thanks are due to all of these. 

1.2 GENERAL PLAN OF THE SURVEY 

1.2.1 We refer briefly here to the general plan of the Survey. A detailed 
description of the design and conduct of the Survey will be found in Volume III, 
the Technical Report. 

1.2.2 For investigations connected with the ‘demand’ aspect, a sample of 8 
villages was selected in each of the 75 districts. In order to study, in particular, 
the differences in the working of rural credit in villages served by co-operative credit 
societies and those not served by such societies, half the villages selected in each 
district were to be those where co-operative credit societies existed at the time of 
the enquiry. However, owing probably to discrepancies in village names and in 
lists of primary co-operative credit societies, no co-operative credit societies were 
found in some of the villages in which the societies were reported to be existing, and 
in some villages societies were found to exist although no societies were reported. 
Fresh selections of villages were made wherever such cases were reported. However, 
such reports were not made in time in all the cases where discrepancies actually 
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existed, with tlie result tliat substitutions could not be made in all the districts. 
Equal numbers of villages of each type in the sample were obtained in only 54 of 
the districts. Of the remaining 21 districts, more than 4 villages with societies 
happened to be included in the sample in each of 8 districts; in 3 districts no 
society villages were reported and the selection had, therefore, to be confined to the 
non-society villages. In each of the remaining ten districts the number of society 
villages selected was less than four ; in some of these districts, althougli there were 
more than four villages with societies, only less than four of these, and in one instance 
none of these, could be investigated. 

1.2.3 A single schedule was used for investigating all the families in the 600 
schjcted villages ; this schedule will henceforward be r(if(‘rrcd to as the (xeneral 
Schedule. In this schedule information regarding the cultivated holdirrgs of the 
families, their ex])enditures during a period of 12 months preceding the month of 
enquiry on certain specified items divided into 4 groups, viz., capital investment 
in farm, capital investment in non-fiirm ])usiness, family expenditure, and financial 
investnuuits, their re(;eipts by sale of assets and their borrowings and repayments 
during the ])eriod, their outstanding debt as on the date of investigation, etc., was 
obtained. For the pur])Ose of the Survey, a family or a household was defined as 
a group of ])ersons having a common kitchen. 

1.2.4 Within each selected village a sample of 15 cultivating families was 
selected for detailed investigations, a cultivating family being defined as a family 
engaged in th(^ cultivation of any piece of land, owned or leased, other than small 
garden ])lots. The selection of cultivating families for this intensive enquiry was 
made by arranging all cultivating families in each selected village in descend¬ 
ing order of the size of their cultivated holdings, dividing them into ten strata or 
deciles containing roughly equal numbers of families and selecting at random two 
cultivating families from each of the first five deciles and one cultivating family 
from cacli of the last five deciles. Six schedules (Demand Schedules 2 to 7) and 
five questionnaires (Demand Questionnaires I to 5) were used in the intensive 
enquiry, the items of information covered being, in the main, assets, transactions 
relating to current farm business and details of loan transactions. 

1.2.5 For investigations connected with the ‘supply’ aspect, it was decided 
that in each selected district all the different types of credit agencies should be 
investigated using seven schedules and five questionnaires. Details of Government 
finance made available for eacl; of the different tahsils or talukas as also for the wdiole 
district w^re to be obtained in Schedule Sy 1. In regard to the (^o-operative Move¬ 
ment, the investigations were to cover the primary co-o])erative credit societies in 
the villages selected in connexion with the enquiry into the ‘demand’ aspect, four 
primary co-operative credit societies in four other villages and the co-operative 
credit, societies, which advance credit for agricultural purposes, at the four selected 
tahsil or marketing centres in each district, central co-operative banks and banking 
unions at the district headquarter and at the selected marketing or tahsil centres, and 
all land mortgage banking institutions and all co-operative marketing societies 
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functioning in tlie eight selected villages, the district headquarter and at the selected 
marketing or tahsil centres. Two schedules (Sy 2 and Sy 3) and one questionnaire 
(SQ 1) were used for primary co-operative credit societies, one schedule (Sy 2 in a 
slightly modified form) for central co-operative banks and banking xmions, two 
schedules (Sy 4 and Sy 5) for land mortgage banking institutions and one schedule 
(Sy 6) for co-operative marketing societies. Among private credit agencies, traders 
ill agricultural commodities, moneylenders and indigenous bankers in the eight 
villages selected for the ‘demajid' aspect of the enquiry and a sample of each of these 
agencies in the four selected marketing or tahsil centres and at the district head¬ 
quarter were to be investigated using three questionnaires (SQ 2, SQ 3 and SQ 4). 
Traders in agricultural commodities were to include wholesale traders and commission 
agents but were to exclude retailers and village shopkeepers. In the ease of money¬ 
lenders, the enquiry was confined to professional moneylenders. This category was 
defined to include those wlio, though primarily cultivators, liad hmt conside^abl(^ 
amounts of money to others and tliose who, whether cultivators or not, earned a 
substantial part of their income from moneylending. An indigenous l)anker as 
distinguished from a moneylender was defined as one who accepts de]>()sits and deals 
in hmdis, A detailed investigation into the loans advanced was made by means of 
case studies of a .sample* of loans given by Government, the? co-operai ives, the money¬ 
lenders and indigenous bankers, using Schedule Sy 7. Data on finance for agricul¬ 
ture made available by ofiic(\s of commercial banks fuiu'tioning in (*ach selected 
district were obtained by means of a postal enquiry using a (juestionnaire (SQ 5). 
Furth(?r, a general questionnaire was also sent to selected |)ersons throughout tbe 
country, who were deemed to have special knowledge of the working of rural credit 
in iJieir n^spective areas. 

1.2.6 The field iuv(*stigations on the 'demamr side of the enquiry were 
conducted in two rounds ; the first round was planned to commence in Octol)er 1951 
and end in Marcli 1952 and tlie second round to commence, in Ajuil 1952 and 
end in June 1952. During the first round, the General Schedule, in res])ect of all 
families in the GOO villages and Scliedules 3, 4 and 5 and Questionnaire 1 of 
the intensive enquiry dealing with farm business, for the half-year April to 
September 1951, and Schedule 2 dealing with assets, in respect of the sample of 
cultivating families, were to be completed. During the second round, Schedules 3, 
4 and 5 and Questionnaire 1, in respect of the half-year October 1951 to March 1952, 
and Schedules G and 7 and Questionnaires 2 to 5, were to be completed for the sample 
of cultivating families. The investigations on the 'supply’ side were to l)e conducted 
simultaneously with those on the ‘demand’ side during the two rounds. 

1.2.7 The field staff comprised two Investigators and one Inspector in each 
selected district; each Investigator w^as in charge of lour of the selected villages. 
Regional Controllers supervised the work of the field staff in groups of districts. 
The Investigators in each district completed the schedules and questionnaires on 
the ‘ demand ’ aspect of the enquiry. The Inspectors, in addition to 8Uf)ervising 
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the work of tlie Investigators, completed all the scliedtiles and questionnaires 
connected with the ‘ supply ’ aspect of the enquiry. 

1.2.8 The method of tabulation of the information collected on the 'demand’ 
aspect of th(». (unjuiry may be briefly Deferred to here. On the ‘demand’ side, the 
<lis(‘USsions in this llej)ort are based mostly on data presented district-wise ; for 
<Micli district, an average valiK^ relating to each character studied was computed from 
th(? data (‘olh‘.c.ted for the families investigated in the eight selected villagers of the 
<listri(*t. In tlie case of data collected in the General Schedule, proper adjustments 
for differences in the size of \'illag(js liave. been made while combining the data in 
n*spe(;t of the villages of eacli tyj)e, namely, thos(^ with co-operative credit soci(^ti(‘s 
and those, without such s\ >ciet ies ; the data for the two ty])es of villages were combined, 
using nec(‘ssary weighting fiictors. to obtain th(‘ district data. As regards data 
colle(;t(‘d in the inteiLsive eiKjuiry in respect of the sample of cultivating families, 
further adjustments were made to conform to the method of stratification and 
samj)ling adojited. In ])resenting the district data, one of the classifications of 
families that is widely used in this report is the decile-wise classifi(‘.ation. Tlie 
district data for any particular decile represent a conibination of th(‘. data r(‘lating 
to the cultivating families of the same decile in the eight villagers of the distri(‘t. 
To facilitate comjiarison between the different classes of cultivators, the? n^sults an* 
ordinarily presented for groups of deciles ; the (hicile groupings used in tliis Report 
are tlie first three, tlie middle four and the last tliree ; the cultivators in these groujis 
of deciles are referred to as the Marge’, tlie Mnediunr, and tlie ‘small’ cultivators 
respectively. In addition, the results for the first deeded are also pres(*.nt(ul and tin*, 
cultivators in this grou]) are referred to as the M^ig’ cultivators. For data colh^cted 
in the intensive enquiry, the comparisons are generally bedween cultivators of the 
first five and the last five deciles, referred to as the upper and the lower strata 
cultivators respectively. 

1.2.b It should be mentioned that although a large numlxu' of comparisons 
are made in this Report between the results for different districts, it would not be 
correct to assume that the quality of the investigation work, and consequently of 
the data collected, is of the vsame order in all the districts. The field work in some 
districts was conducted on an agency basis by State Governments or other Insti¬ 
tutions ; in otlier districts the major part of the field staff was lent by tlie State 
Governmemts. Wherever experienced field staff was not a^’ailable, freshly recruited 
staff was appointed. Owung tr differences in the (jualifications and exjierieiice of 
the field staff, jiarticularly in regard to the interview method of investigation, and 
also owing to differences in the attitudes of the respondents in different regions of 
the country, it is to be expected that differeiuies in (juality exist in the data 
collected. However, some attempts were made to obtain data of uniform quality. 
Necessary training was given to the field staff in all regions and all instructions 
regarding field w'ork were issued from the head office at Bombay. Further, 
all queries received from the districts, together wMtIi the necessary clarifications, 
were circulated to the field staff in all the districts. The complet(*d forms received 
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at the head office were also subjected to a thorough scrutiny before the material 
was processed. Although these attempts were made to ensure uniformity in regard 
to definitions of terms etc., it has to be borne in mind that differences in quality 
might exist in the data for different districts. 

1.2.10 It has been stated that tlie (Tenoral Schedule was completed for all 
the families in the selected villages. From information available it is to be inferred 
that the coverage was complete in most of the villages ; only in a few villages all 
families could not be covered owing probably to difficulties in contacting the head 
of the family, the family itself having temporarily left the village or perhaps, in 
some cases, due to non-response. The Investigators were asked to check up the 
number of families in the villages using the Census house lists and, where such house 
lists were not available, to prepare fresh lists of households from Census house 
numbers. In case Census house numbers were not available the Investigator was 
asked to prepare a list of the households as at the time of the enquiry. Census 
house lists were available, or were prepared, in 300 villages. In these villages the 
difference between the number of households as available in the house lists and the 
number of households actually covered using the General Schedule was found to be 
mostly due to the changes in the population of the village which occurred during the 
period of nearly one year between the Census enumeration and the filling of the 
General Schedule for the Survey ; cases of non-response or inability of the Investi¬ 
gator to contact the head of the household accounted for only less than 1 per cent 
of the total number of households. In the remaining 240 villages, only a negligible 
proportion of the households which were in the village at the time of the enquiry 
could not be investigated using the General Schedule. 


1.3 LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 

1.3.1 The plan of the Survey Report is broadly as follows. The discussion 
begins with the level of debt at the time of the Survey, which is set out in relation to 
different regions, different classes and strata of families, etc. Also a historical review 
is taken of the progress of indebtedness on the basis of data from previous enquiries, 
reports, etc. After fully setting out the position regarding outstanding debt, 
data collected mainly through the General Schedule on such matters as borrow¬ 
ings and repayments, patterns of expenditure and purposes of borrowings are 
examined in detail. On the basis of these data, observations are also made in 
relation to capital formation, savings, investment and disinvestment. For a detailed 
examination of the forces operating on the credit system, in relation in particular 
to the production economy of the cultivator, the data of the intensive enquiry are 
marshalled together. These throw light on a variety of aspects of the scales of 
operation, the seasons of operation, the t)rpe8 of operation and related activities in 
the production economy of the cultivator. The data collected through the intensive 
enquiry are drawn upon for a discussion of credit requirements and are also utilized 
for throwing light on such problems as shifts in income, balance of payments and 
flow of funds. We then go on to a study of the structure and operations of the 
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various agencies of supply of credit. In this study the main reliance is on information 
drawn from the ‘supply’ schedules and questionnaires. 

1.3.2 The main objective of the Survey was to obtain integrated pictures of the 
working of the rural credit machinery in a large number of districts throughout the 
country. The distric*t was chosen as the basic unit as this was the smallest unit for 
which it was possible to present a comparatively full picture of the credit system 
on its ‘demand’ side and also on the ‘supply’ side at various levels. As within the 
district, units of villages, of co-operative societies, of marketing centres, etc., wcire 
chosen as points of collection of various types of data. For the presentation of the 
data the district has been taken as the central unit, for the sufficient reason that, 
that was the unit of the sample. The data on the ‘demand’ side an? net out by 
villages for many characteristics. In this regard the sample was twofold ; one, a 
sample of villages within the district wljich was reported to contain working primary 
co-operative credit socieities and the other a sample from the rest of the villages in the 
district. The two samples were drawn separately and bc^causc^ of the large variation 
from district to district in the number of villages with primary co-operative credit 
societic^s and in their proportion to the total number of villages in the district, the 
data for the two samples could be expected to vary materially from the district data. 
Therefore, in some instances the data for villages with co-operative credit societies 
and villages without sucdi societic^s have been presented separately. 

1.3.3 It is necessary to })oint out some limitations before going on to present 
these data. Throughout tlie Report we use the terms villages with societies and 
witliout societies, the district, the State, the region and all-India, and present large 
varieties of data under each of these headings. The villages are the villages in the 
sample, selected according to procedures explained fully elsewhere. For the General 
Schedule, the village data when presented are full and exhaustive in the sense that 
the data under the particular headings of information included in the General 
Schedule pertain to all the families in the village with the exception, perhaps, of a 
very small proportion of families wlio could not be covered. The General Schedule 
data can therefore be expected to present the information for all the families in the 
village, i.e., families resident in the village and investigated. The data in relation 
to farm operation and other activities relate only to a sample of 15 cultivating 
families from each village. 

1.3.4 When one approaches the district and larger areas it is obvious that the 
problem of representation is more complicated. The district data mean, for all 
purjioses for whicli the data were collected, the data for the villages in the sample. 
It is, of course, not the raw data for all the eight villages but the data for the eight 
villages weighted in a particular way. It is important to bear this fact in mind 
because of its possible repercussions on the character and interpretation of the data. 
Districts in India are usually rather large in area and are populous. In most of them 
physical and crop conditions differ from part to part materially. The number of 
villages in the sample was not large and a further restriction was imposed by one-half 
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of tlie sample being confined to villages with co-operative credit societies. The 
result has often been that all parts of the district have not necessarily been adecpiately 
re})resented in the sample and tlie total picture presented by the weighted village 
data for th(‘ district may not completely accord with the average picture for the 
whole district. It may thus happen that the picture presented for the district by 
the village data does not correspond, in particular cases, to the general conception 
of conditions in the district or to average figures. This, liowever, is not necessarily 
a great handicap or limitation. It does not matter materially that the conditions 
presented do not correspond to the average or to the prev^alent conce])ti(>n regarding 
the whole district. It remains a fact that they represent conditions in at least some 
parts of th<» district, and as tlie main objective was a study of conditions not neccis- 
sarily of areas identified with certain names or with full areas but with samples of 
varying conditions throughout the country, the different district ])ictures y)reseuted 
liave full use and validity for the ))urpose in hand. The limitation ])ointed out 
above does not, thcirefore, vitiate tlie use of the data for a study of diflereiit CHUidi- 
tions in agricultural credit all over the country. The limitation lias bcM^n brought 
to the fore mercdy to emphasize the possibility of a divergence of the picture presented 
by the data from general notions regarding prevailing conditions in ccu'tain districts. 
Of course, current notions regarding prevalent (conditions are thems(dv(‘.s not neces¬ 
sarily accurate or corriH’t. It often happens that the sjieoial features of the economy 
of a district, which colour liighly the general impressions regarding the economy, are 
in fact not widely prevalent throughout the district. But wliether divergenct* 
bc‘tween our data and geiuTal impressions is due to the en‘oneousness of gcmeral 
impressions or not, the limitation [lointed out above in idtuitifying the data ]>r(^senk*-d 
fully witli tlie jiicture of tlie economy of the district has to l)(» admitted and borm^, 
in mind. 

1.3.5 What lias been set out above regarding the liiiiitation on jiresentation 
of the data by name of the district applies even more to such concepts or descriptions 
as regions or States or all-India. In case of the region and the State, the Umitatvou 
oil the representative character is even greater because the samjile of districts was 
not selected wdth reference to States or to the ch^.signated regions. Therefore, the 
data presented for a State are in a sense the data that were not originally collected 
or obtained for representing the State. The sample of villages in the distritJt was 
drawn as a sample for tlu* district. The districts included in the Survey and falling 
within a State were, iK^wever. not chosen so as to represent the State. On account 
of the manner in which the districts in the sample were selected, a number of districts 
in each State happened to be included in the sample and wdicn we comment below 
on the position of a State or present any data as for a State, those are merely data 
for the districts within the State which liappened to be included in the sample of 
75 districts. It might well happen that for some States, especially for the smaller 
States, the representation of districts in the State is not appropriate for a full or 
adequate representation of conditions within the State. We have taken no account 
of such factors, especially when presenting the data on wdiat we call the * demand * side. 
The data collected from cultivating and non-cultivating families in the selected 
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villag(^s are giv(‘.n, as for tlie dLstriets in tlie sam|)lc within tlic Staley ];)ut together 
after necessary weights an? applied to account for the dilferenct? in the population 
sizes of the districts and are presented for the State as a whole. The same limi¬ 
tation a-jjplies to the dat,a for tin? region. Th(? regions liave been formed on the basis 
of certain considerations of contiguity and of similarity of physical, climatic or other 
natural and demographic conditions. The districts which were supposed to represent 
similar conditions in a c(mtiguous area were groupt^d togetli(?r into regions and the 
n'gion is sup|»osf‘d to lx? rc])]‘esent(‘d by the districts chosen in the sample included 
within that rt'gioii. ^^dierefore, wh(*n a region likt? that ol Ea,stern Ettar JVadesh 
or th(? \V(‘St Coast r(?gioii is designa.t(‘d, all that it means is that the data relating to 
th(? distri(?ts includ<Hl in thesani|)I(? in the Surve^y, which hill withhi tin? 7’egion, are 
pri'sented together as data for th(‘ region, it is Jiot j)Ossibl(? to say whether it is a. 
repres(?ntu(iv(? sain])U? of couditioiis of the region, full and adecpiate, although hero 
again tlie n(M?(\ssary w(?ighting or adjustment has been made in putting together tin? 
district data. dMie limitations tliat bear on tlu? data for tlx? district or tlie State? 
or tlu? r(?gion ail bear even more? forci})ly on t he data for ail-India. I’hese are, strictly 
sj)(?aking. data^ for tlx? 75 dislric?ts. 1’hey are presented as all-India data beejuuse? 
tlx? 75 districts were i?hos(?n from all the clistricts as an all-India sample. As, how- 
e.ver, in the main, the st\idy was directed towards oiitaining integrated distri(‘t 
samples of the working of rural credit machinery, the all-India pi(.?ture may not 
fully r(‘|)resent all-lixiia (oiulitious. lii int(?rpreting the tables setting j>ut the data 
for tlx? various typ(‘S of units d(?signated by ns as village', district, State, r(?gion or 
all-India, the points meiitiemed abovo? ajipear impeDrtant and have, therefore, been 
Set out at this place. 

1.5.0 Data n'laliug to districts, villages and in some cases the investigated 
families have beem jiresent.ed in the form of frequency distributions at various stag(?s 
in tlx? llcport. It sliemld, Jxiw'ever, In? (?nipliasized that this method of pres(?ntatioJi 
of tlie data is merely for eouvt?Jiienee. anel such distrihutie)us aic JX)t presented W'ith 
a vi('w to depicting a distribution of all the unii.-^ in the country. For instajice, in 
])resenting a fiv(pieucy distribution of the 75 districts in respect of any character 
nx'asured, ijuch as outstiinding debt, ix) claim is madi' that the distribution of the 
distrii?ts from which tlx? sample was drawn would show the same pattern. This 
is due to tlx? ])eculiar natiiK* of our saiu]>le. The sample of districts was drawn after 
makhig due allowan(?(? for certain agricultural conditions such as crop pattern and 
irrigaiion, ])ut not particularly with a view to making valid e.stimatcs for tlx? 502 
districts as a, whole. The arraiig/micnt of the district data in tlx' form of frerruency 
distributions is only for con\’enien(*e in presentation. Notwithstanding the larg<.‘ness 
of the sanqding })ro})ortion, namely, one in four, and tlie fact that the sample covered 
all tracts of the country, it would be wrong to assume that the pattern of distribution 
for tlie country as a whole is accui'ately depicted in the distribution of the 
sample. 

1.5.7 Similar is the case with the distribution of the GOO villages in respect 
of any character studied. In this case, the distribution is that of the large sized 
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villages in the country since the villages were selected with probability proportioival 
to population. We have, in fact, obtained a sample of significantly large sized 
villages. Further, our sample of villages is composed of almost equal numbers of 
villages with c()- 0 ])erative societies and those without co-operative societies ; in the 
country as a whole, the proportion is very heavily weighted in favour of tlu* latter. 
Tims, a frequency distribution of the 600 villages represents only the distribution of a 
})articuhir type of villages, very much different from the totality of villages in the 
com 1 try. 

1.:^.8 The frequency distribution of families investigated using the (jetieral 
Scliedule, in a similar manner, relates to a particular cross-S(5ction of the rural famirK‘s 
in the country, which may not be a representative cross-section since the families are 
those resident in the selected 600 villages. In some discussions relating to the culti¬ 
vating fanulies selected for the intensive enquiry, frequency distributions of tlu^ 0,000 
selected Aimilit‘s are also presented. These distributioiLS relate to 6.000 families 
of the Yipper five and 3,000 families of the lower five deciles. The presentation of 
the data in the form of frequency distributions, and the discusHions based on such 
frequency distributions, relate only to th(^ data in the sample and are not iiKaint to 
be statemc'iits to b(' generalized for the country as a whole. 

1.3.9 In the case of 18 selected villages in 8 selected districts of Uttar Pradesh, 
\’iz., ]\Iirzapur, Deoria, Jaunpur, Kanjuir, Hamirpur, Aligarlq Nainital and .Me(U’ut. 
tlie ])ro('(Hlure for (’lassification of rural families into cultivators and Jioii-cuIti\'ators 
was not the same as in all the other villages. In regard to classification of Tural 
families into cultivators and non-cultivators, the instructions w(}re t<o considiT a 
family as a cultivating family if it cultivated any land, whether situated in ilie 
selected village or outside. In the 18 villages of Uttar Pradesh, the field staff classified 
iIlc families on t he basis of cultivated holdings reported in the village of investigation 
only. Owing to this, some of the families in the village who cultivated land outside 
i\w x'illage and did not cultivate any land in the village wtto classified as non-cultivat¬ 
ing families. This discr(q>ancy was noticed only when the Survey work liad pro- 
gre.ss(‘rl consid(u*ably and it was, therefore, not possible to reclassify the families. 
In tahulatnig the information for these 18 viUages, the cultivators wrongly classi¬ 
fied as noji-cultivators have been excluded from the non-cultivators’ groujx These 
fiunilies w(‘re not included among the cultivating families also. The data present<",d 
for ‘all fiimilies’ include the data for these cultivating families. Thus, it will l)e 
found that in the case of some of these districts the averages given for all families 
exetMid the con(‘S])onding averages given for both cultivators and non-cultivators. 

1.4 THE SELECTED DISTRICTS AND VILLAGES 

1.4.1 For jiurposes of presentation of some aspects of the data, tlie selected 
districts were grou])ed into 13 regions. A description of the salient characteristics 
of the sclecded villages, districts and the regions in which they are grouped is 
presented here as such a description is necessary for a proper understanding of the 
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Report that follows, 
shown below : 

Region 1: 

Rk(Jjon 2 : 


Re(.mon 3 : 

I Region 4 ; 


Rkctun T) : 


Rk(;u)N G : 

Region 7 : 


Recoon 8: 

Ri<:(GON i); 


Region 10 : 


Region 11 : 


Region 12 : 


The classification of tlie 75 districts into 13 regions is as 

Tri])iira, Assam and contiguous districts of Bengal (liereafter 
called Assam-Bengal) 

Lakliimpur, Cachar, Kamrup, Tripura and Jalpaiguri. 

Bihar and contiguous districts of Bengal and South Uttar 
Pra(h\sh (hereafter called Bihar-Bengal) 

Malda, Burdwan, Midnapore, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Hazari- 
bagli, Palamau and Mirzapur. 

Districts of Eastern Plttar Pradesh (hereafter called East.ern 
Uttar Pradesh) 

Ballia, Deoria, Jaunpur, Sultan])ur and Sitapiir. 

l)istri(ds of W'estiTn Uttar Pradesh (hereafter calh'.d \Vest(‘rn 

Uttar IVadesli) 

Kanpur, Ilamirpur, Shahjahanpur, Agra, Aligarh, NainitaJ 
and iMeerut. 

Punjal), PEP8U and Himacluil Pradesh (hereaftcu* called 
Punjah-PEPSU) 

Sinnoor, llushiarpur, Jullundur, Hissar, Bhatinda and 
JVIohindergarli. 

Rajusthan 

Clnuu, BarjiuT, Sirold, Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur and 
Uhittorgarli. 

I\ladhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh, and districts of North 
Madhya Pradesii (lu'rcafter calh^l Central India) 

Jliab\ui, 8hivpuri, Bhajapiir, Bhilsa, Raison, Satna, Rewa 
and Sagar. 

Orissa and districts of Eastern and South Madhya Pradesh 
(herejifter called Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh) 

Sanjbalpur, Puri, Koraput, Bilaspur, Uurg and Ciianda. 
Cottoji-growiiig districts in Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Hydera¬ 
bad and Sauraslitra (hereafter called Western (\)tton region) 
Nagpur, Akola, Sorath, Alimedabad, Broach, West Khandesh 
and Parbliani. 

Deccan districts of Bombay, Hyderabad and Madi'as (liereafter 
called North Deccan) 

Poona, Kol h apur, Bi j apur, Osmanabad, Mah b ubnagar 

and Kuriiooh 

Mysore and (contiguous diatri(;ts of Madras (hereafter called 
South Deccan) 

Hassaii, Bangalore, Coimbatore and Cuddapah. 

East t^oast districts of Madras and Hyderabad (hereaftcu* called 
East Coast) 

Nizamabad, West Godavari, Cliingleput and Ramanathapurain. 
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IIe(jton 13: Travancoro-Cochiii and West Coast districts in Madras and 
Honibay (hereafter called West (x)ast) 

Itatiiagiri, Malabar and t^uiloii. 

1.1.2 ''.riie (Useri])tion regarding the selected districts of eiK*li region i>s buvsed 
mainly on two Ivpt's of data. The first is the ofli(‘ial data published by dilfenmt, 
Government D(‘partm('nts, relating to elimatic conditions, land utilization, irrigation 
and (*rop patttnn : lh(‘ st'cmul ty})e of data is that obtained ni the Survey i(‘lati])g to 
siz('- of cultivated lioldings and holdings of ))longh cattle in tlur difh'n'ut villages. 
It may la* pointed out that ih(‘ district data regarding cultivated holdings and j)lough 
cattle are obtamtsl fnan the data relating to the eight selected villages an<l an? thus 
de]H‘iahni1, Vt) a large extent, mv tl\e representative cliaraeier of the srlectj'd \ iliages 
in regard to the different tracts and areas iti tlie district. Tables 1. 1 to 1 .b {>rovide 
district data n'lathig to population, rainfall, land utilization, crop [)att»‘ru, exteiit. 
and souj'c<‘s of irrigation and ])atteru of distTiV)Ul ion of cultivated lioldiugs and 
|.)lough eattlr‘among diflenait class(*s of eultivators. Iti taf)le 1.4 it will !>»• uoticed 
that all f'KMIgraius (cereals a.nd juilses) iiav<‘ l)een. (dassified under ‘food erops\ while 
all utla^r croj^s are iiK'luded under ‘('ash cro})s\ It nia}’ b(‘ UH'iilioned tliat in 
classifving the eio|>s in the Survey, ;di tho.^e which are not included \mder food- 
grains ha\e i>eeii chissiticd under cash cro])s. This marks a divi'rgtaict' from tla* 
metliod (»f cias.^ilicariojj of croj^s mloptisl in the }>ubliealions of 1 he .Ministry of Food 
and Agricidlure, where cro])s such as sugar-eam*. potato, tde., have also ]a*(*u grou])- 
ed mah-r food (uops. Ta)>lcs 1.7 to J.Ib provide data for thc' selcclt'd \'iilag(vs 
on population, propiortion of (uiltivating families in the village, avejage size of 
cu]tivat(.“d lioldiiigs and pattern of distribution of cultivated lioldings and of ]»lough 
cattle amoijg difbueiit classes of cultivators. 

Region I: Assam-Bengal 

I . 1.3 Tlir s(d('etrd districts of this regioji, viz., Caeliar, Kaniruj) and Lakhim- 
pur of As>am, Jal])aiguri of West Bengal an<l Trijurra an* in tin* Faistern Ilinialayan 
Sid) Kegiiai as defined in the C’eiisus of India. 11)51. wliieli eoiuprises tin* wiiole of 
tlie territory Iving to tie* north and east of East- Pakistan. The tracts bonhu'ing 
the Himalayas ht tlie nortli and Burma in tlie east (xinsist of a s(‘ri(‘s of hill ranges. 
The sout}i-w(*st(*rn j/ortion of the; region is also traversed by a number of lull ranges. 
The rest of the an.*a, clii(*fly iji Assam, is fe)r the most ]>art fornu'd by the alluvium 
of the ljiahnia])utra. Tin* t(‘rtiary formations hi some of tla*se jiarts are^ rich in 
coal and j;ein)kmm res(‘rvcs. Alluvial d(*posits ranging from jiun* sand to clay 
cover mi/st pait.s of flu* selecti'd districts. Oil ac'C-oimt of tludr proximity to the 
hill rang( s the s<*]actcd distj’icts of this region receive lu'uvy raiidall. Among tliem, 
Jalpaiguri g(‘ts the high(‘.st precipitation (about 140 iiudies). In the other disric'-ts, 
annual rainfall ranges from 8f) to 120 inches. 

1.4.1 The hills aiid forests which cover sulistantial areas in the selec^tcd 
districts of this region (X)nsid(*-rahly liniit the extent of land that is available for 
cultivation. Agricultural oj)eratious extend to a fairly large proportion of the 
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total aroa. only in two districts, viz., Kaiurup ajid .ralpaif^uri. Even in tli(‘s«i two 
(lisiri(ts, till' sown area fonns only about two fiftljs to one liair of the total area. 
In Tripura and (^ichai‘, the proportion of land utilized I'or agricultural )>ro{!u(tjon 
is onlv about 15 to 18 p<‘r cent of the total tnrea. The area sown nior(‘ than once 
forms about a, fifth of th(‘ jad sown area in Kanirup and to a sli»j:htly lo\\(n‘ proportion 
of tlie net sown area in ( ■acliar and Trj]>iLra. In dal])ai^niri and bakdiiinj>ur, on!}' 
a small ))roportion of the sown area, is utilized for raisin;.^ a secemd cro]). 

1.1.5 Irrigation facilities are w<‘ll d(nado])ed only in bakhimpur district 
where mairlv three-fourths of th(‘. sown ar(*.a is irriijjated. dalpaijiiiri and Kanirup 
have ahoiit lb and 25 ])er (aait n^sjxMdively of tin* ivM sown area served hy irripition 
sources. In (Vdiar and Trijiura. 1h(‘ irriuai(Ml areas are iiojjTiijible in e\t(‘nt. 

1 . l.(> ddio Tiiajor crop (ajlti\'ate(l in th<‘ selected distrief-s is ri(*t‘. The alluvial 
soils and ,u<M>d rainfall in th<* districts facilitate cultivation <\f t.he rice <'rop. The. 
])ro]u)rtion of the area, uiKhu* tliis ia-o]> is the highest in Tripura whci'c it- aecomifs foi* 
ah(!ut 81 per cent of the total sown ar<*a,. In the remaining districts it i.s <rrown 
o\'or <)t) to 7t> Tier (amt of tlie total sown ar(‘a. OtlaT food^rains such as maize and 
gra.rn are raised <Aer small proportions of the sown ar(‘a in t!i<‘S(‘ disti’ictt^. Amoiv<4 
the major easli (U’ops. apart from tiai wliieh is .mostly continod to the plaiital ions, 
vSUTiar-(‘ane. jut(', oilsec(|s u.iid tobae-co are. rais<‘d ov(‘r small areas in all the districts. 
Jute rovers alioiit 5 to I jxm e(mt of the total sown area in Jalpaiu'uri. Kami’up and 
Tri])ura. ( Jn.rden ( rojis such as fruits and vamadabh's an* eulti\at(Ml ovau* lai’Lic* areas 
in most (.)f tlu^ sideidfal dist.ri(ds of this region. 

1.1.7 DurinL': tlie rainy seas(.)n imm(*diat(dv pnaaalinc t h(‘conimetic<‘m<mt of 
the Survey, the llralimajiutra was in unusual Sjwda* and tie' recurring floods (.d‘tlu^ 
Si'ason caused total dania^c to the then standimr erojis in Ivamrup. In Jiakliimpur 
th(‘. eartlujuake of Arn^ust 1950 and the floods of the Snbtinsiri w!ii(di came in its 
wake, caused nnpn'c-eshmtcal da.ma<ie to tin* crops and th(‘ soil in many paiis. 1 turiiui; 
tbe ])eriod (;ov(U(‘d by th(' investif^atious, the agrarian (‘conomy iii these districts 
did not fully reemvm- from t he (dlccts of tlicse calainii i(‘s. Tie* seasonal ronditions 
diiriui^ tin* ]>eriod co\a*red by th(' Snrvcyy wen* n*ported to lx* fairlv normal in the 
other districts. 

1.1.8 No primary (‘o-o]X‘rative credit soei(‘ties W(*]’e report(xi in anv of tlu' 
villai^i'S of Tripura district. In the oilier distri(*,ts (H]ua,l numb(*rs of s(x'ietv and 
non society vi]lau;es wm-e snrvc'yed. Thus, out of tiu* It) seli'ctetl villaites of tliis 
region, 2i wen*, without (*.o-o]x‘rat ive credit societies and i la* n‘mainiug Hi weie with 
soch'ties. Two of the village's liad po]ndation varying from fl.OOt) to 5.000. In the 
remaining village's, tlie. jiopulatic.n varied from less than 200 to 2,0t)0 ; in 12 of 
these village's the* ]X)piil;die)n \aried from flOO to 800. ddie* larg<‘st two villages 
wer(> those with eooijierative. credit societi'*s. With tin* exception of two of the 
vselected villages of Assam and one selected village in Tripura distried, all the. 
villages had more than iJO ])er cent cultivating families. In 27 of tin* villagers, tin* 
proportion of cultivating families varied from (K) to 90 peu exuit. 
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1.4.9 In none of the villages the average size of cnltivaierl holdings per 
cultivating family exceeded 10 acres, and in most of the villag(\s the average size varied 
from 2 to 5 acres ; only in one village was the average size less than 2 acres. Con¬ 
sidering the holdings of the big cultivators in the villages, it is seen that in 30 out 
of the 40 selected villages of this region the big cultivators accounted for 20 to 30 
per cent of the total cultivated holdings, while in 6 villages they ac^counted for 30 
to 40 per cent of the total. The large cultivators a(?couiit(Ml for 40 to 60 p(T ccuit 
of the total holdings in four-fifths of the villages. The small cultivators accountcil 
for 10 to 15 per cent of the total holdings in about half the villages; in 10 villages 
they held 15 to 20 ]K>r cent, and in om*. villagi* they ludd 20 ])er cent, of the total 
cultivated holdings. 

1.4.10 The average size of the owltwafed hohhngr’^ per eAiUwathvg faonly h\ 
the selected districts of this region varied from 3-6 acre's in Cachar to G -1 acres in 
Kamrup. Except in Kamrup, the average size of holdings per cultivating family 
was less than 5 acres. The average holding per family of the big cultivators varied 
from 9 acres in Cachar and Jalpaiguri to IG acres in Kamrup, whih' that of ih(‘ last 
decile cultivators varied from0-9 acre in Cachar to I-G acres in Kamru\>. Tl\c big 
cultivators accounted for about 25 to 35 per cent of the total holdings in all the 
districts except Jalpaiguri where their sliare was relatively small, being only 21 |>er 
cent of the total cultivated holdings. In Jal])aiguri. tlie larg(‘ cultivators ac(tounted 
for about half the total holdings and the small cultivators for about one sixth. In 
Tripura, the large cultivators accounted for 03 ]>er Cimt of tlie total holdings. In 
Lakhimpur the share of the large cultivators was oS |)er c<‘iit of tlu^ total cuItivat(Mi 
holdings, while in Cachar and Kamrup their share was relativ(‘ly lower. 

1.4.11 More than 50 per cent of the cultivators were found to lx* owning 
plough cattle in all except one village, viz., Itamkrishuanagar of Tripura district, 
where only 20 per cent of the cultivators owned plough cattle. In village Molirnari 
in Lakhimpur district, all the cultivators owned plougli cattle. The average iminher 
of plough cattle owned per reporting cultivating family varied from 1 to 1 in the 
selected villages of this region. In a large number of villages it varied from 2 to 3. 
In 39 villages a pair of plough cattle was availabh* for cultivating an^jis of ](*ss than 
10 acres, wliile in the remaining village the cultivated holdings [)er pair of plough 
cattle averaged 21 acres. The district data regarding ])lough cattle show that with 
the exception of Tripura, the holding of plough cattle of the big and tlie* large (‘ulti- 
vators was about 17 to 20 pe^r cent and 42 to 49 per cent resjiectively eif the total. In 
Tr\])UTa district, the concentration was ratber bigli, the big cultivators accounting 
for 28 per cent and the large cultivators for 61 ])er cent, of the total plough cattle 
owned by cultivators. 

Region 2 : Bihar-Bengal 

1.4.12 Of the selected districts of this region, Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh and 
Palamau and Hazaribagh in Bihar belong to the Peninsular Hills and Plateau Region 
as defined in the Census of India, 1951, and the remaining districts, viz., Monghyr and 
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in Bihar and Midnaporo, Burdwan and Malda in West Bengal are locat ed 
in tlie lower gangetic plain. Hazaribagli district has th(? most prcMiuctive micia- Helds 
of tlu‘. country; deposits of mica are found in Mongliyr district also. 

1.4.13 (Jravelly, loamy, clayey, and alluvial soils are found in the s(4(‘(ded 
distri(ds. The first ty})e is confined mostly to Palamau and Hazarihngh distri(*ts 
w]i(‘r(‘.as the other ty])es an*, found in almost all the districts. The ])revalenc(‘ of 
alluvial soils in the* districts located near the lower reacdies of the Ganges and of 
loamy soil in tiie districtsnear the forest and mountain ranges is, how(*ver, noticeahle. 
Tlien* is fairly good rainfall in the selected districts; the annual precipitatioii ranges 
from 4'J inches in Mirzapur to GO inches in Malda. The West Bengal districts have 
com])a,ratively lieavier rainfall. 

1.1.14 Tn live of the districts, viz., Monghyr, Bhagalj)ur, Midnapore, 
Burdwan and Malda, cultivation extends over a large yu'oportion of the total area. 
The ext(*nsive forests of llazaribagh and Palamau cousiderably limit the (‘xteiit of 
laml that can l)e put to agricultural use. In Mirzapur, the area under forests is not 
(‘onsi(lcrabl(‘, but a larg(* part of the district is hilly. In llazaribagh the area sown 
mori*. than onc(^ is iK'arly half tlu^ net sown area and in Mirzapur, Moiigliyr and 
l>liagal])ur, it is about a third of the net sown area. In Malda the anni sown mon; 
t hail oji(‘<‘ is .slightly jnore than a fifth, and in Palamau about a sixth, of the jiet sown 
area. In t lic^ other two districts doubl(‘.-(*rop]ung accounts for less than G ])er c(‘nt of 
the 11(1 sown area. 

1.1.15 In Bhagalpur district as much as two-thirds of the net sown area is 
imgat(‘d ; of this, sliglitly less than half is irrigated by private canals. Alxuit 
a third of the ml sown area is irrigated in Monghyr and about 20 to 30 ])(*r (*(‘nt of ( Ik* 
m4 sown anai is irrigated in Mirzapur, Midnajiore and Burdwan. Tn Mirzapur and 
Burdwan, Government canals irrigate the major part of the irrigated ar(*a, while 
in Monghyr and Midnapore irrigation is mostly by canals, tanks ami ‘otli(‘r’ soir^ees. 

1.4 .IG The districts of this region produce mainly food croyis : the area under 
foodgrains is over 85 pi'.r cent of total sown area in all the districts. Among food- 
grains, rice is the most important crop ; the area under rice is more than half the 
total sown area in the three West Bengal districts and in Hazaribagli. In Burdwan and 
Midnapore, as much as 88 per cent of the total sown area is under riee. Alt hough 
wheat is cultivated in all the districts, it is an important (jrop only in IMongiiyr and 
Mirzapur. Gram, maize and barley are grown in all the districts. From the point 
of view of acn^age, maize is an important crop in all the Bihar districts and gram 
is im|)ortant in three of them. Of the major cash crops, sugar-cam* and oils(‘(‘ds 
are grown in all the districts; the area under the former crop is, however, negligible. 
Oilseeds account for about 4 to 6 per cent of the area sown in Palamau, Hazaril>agh, 
Malda and Mirzapur. Jute cultivation is fairly important only in Malda. 

1.4.17 During the period of the Survey, drought conditions eaus(*d 
failure of the klmrif crops in Mirzapur district. In Monghyr district large scale 
crop failure and consequent distress conditions were reported. In Bhagaljiiir 
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district there was widespread crop failure during the year prec(‘diiig the year 
of the Surv ey. In Palainau drought conditions are reported to have pn?vailed for 
some years prior to tlio period of the Survey. 

1.4.18 With the exception of Mirzapur district, equal numhers of vihages 
witli co-o])t*rative credit societies and those without such soci(^ties were 
siirv(‘yed in all the vselected districts of this region. In Mirzapur co-oj)(*rative 
credit societi(\s were found to be functioning in five of the selected villages. Tlui 
distribution of villages a(‘cording to population shows some (•oiurentration in Ihe 
range 200 to 800 ; in 9 villages the ])opulation varied from 1,000 to 1,500 and in 12 
villages the po[)ula:tion was abo\T» 1,500. The hirgt^ siz(Ml villages are mostly those 
with societh's. 

1 .4.19 With the exce])tion of four of the villages, of w]}ich two an' in Malda 
and two in Monghyr, all tlie selected villages liad inure than 30 per C('nt cultiv'ating 
families. In two villages iti Pnlamaii district all ihe families inv(‘stigated were 
cultivating himilies. One of these villages, viz., Oriva, was the smallest among all 
the 600 villages and it had only 6 families altogether. There was c,onsid('rahle 
variation in regard to the proportion of cultiv'ating familit's. 

1.1.20 TJie majority of tlie selected villages of this region had average siz(*. 
of cultivat'd lahlings per cultiv^ating family varying from 2 to U) acres ; in 3 villages 
the average size varied from 10 to 20 acres, while in village Gurdihu of Mirzapur 
district the averagi? was 41 aen's. In 7 villages, one each in ilurdwan, iJazaribagli 
and Monghyr, and 4 in IMidnaporo, the average size of lioldiiigs was l<‘.ss than 2 a(*r(?s. 
In 54 > illages the big cnlti\'ators accounted for less than 50 j)er (*.eijt of the total 
cultivat'd holdings: in 9 villages they accounted for 50 to 7t) per eimt aiid in one 
village, viz., Gurdiha, they accounted for as much as 95 j)er cent, of the total cult ivated 
lioldings. Tlie large* cultivators accounted for leetween 50 and 80 per c('i)( of the tot al 
cultivated holdings in most of the villages. The small cultivators held mori* than 20 
per cent of the total holdings in one village! and less than 15 per cent in all the 
otlier villages : in 2 villages their lioldings formed l(*ss than 2 |)er cent of the total 
cultivated holdings. 

1.1.21 In this region, the average size of cultivatiM holdings per cultivating 
family in the siih'cted districts varied from 2*4 acres in Midnapon* to 14*6 acres 
in Mirzapur. In Mirzapur the high average was mainly due to the large cultivated 
holding of one family in village Gurdilia ; the average holding for th(! district works 
out to 6-4 acres on excluding this family. The average size of holdings per family 
of the big cultivators in Mirzapur wtis 110 acres, but it works out to only 31 acres 
when the same family of village Gurdilia is exclud(!d. In the other districts the 
average size of holdings of the lug (uiltivators varii'd from 9 to 30 acres per family. 
The last di'cile cultivators had extremely small holdings, of hiss than oni! acre on th(! 
average!, in all the districts except Bhagalpur where their holdings averaged 1 *2 acres. 
In Midnafiore and Burdw^an the holdings of the last decile cultivators averaged less 
than half an acre per family. In Mirzapur the big cultivators accounted for 77 per cent 
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of tlio toliil holdings, vvhil(3 tho small cultivators ac(;oLint(Hl for only 3 per (hmiI . Large 
concontral ion in holdings is notii^caLlc in several of the selected districts of this region. 

1 .'1.22 The. dislTi})ntion of tin? S(dected villages of this region ac(jording to t,ho 
})roj)ortion of cultivators holding plough c.attle shows (M)nsid(Ta,l)h‘ disj)ersion ; 
th(^ })ro] portion \'a.ri(*s from 28 per cent in one village to between 90 and DO j>er (‘(Uit 
in (dght villages. In th(‘. majority of the villag(‘s the j)ro])ortion of cultivating famili(‘S 
owning ])lough c.a,tth" was more, than 00 per cent. In 58 of the s(‘l(‘c.t(‘d ^'illag(^s of 
the re.gion the av(*rag(‘ number of plough cattle j)er rej)orting cultivating family 
varied from 1 to 2. in 20 villages a jaiir of plough cattle was availal)le for |)loug]iiug 
up to 0 acres of land and h] the nmiaiiiing 28 village's the holdings jau- ])air of 
plougfi cattl(‘. a\’craged nio7*e than 0 acres. Tlui district data shf)w that the. conc(‘n~ 
tration of plough catth* was high iji Midnapore, Monghyr ajid Palamau, where the 
large cultivators owned alnait 5!) per cetit of the total ])louglL cattle. In Mirzapur, 
th('y owned 52 p(‘r c(‘nt but the big cultivators alone accounted for 32 |)er cent, in 
t h(' nunaining dist ricts t he concentration was of a lower order. 

Region 3 : Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

1 .1.23 Of th(‘ fi\'e s(d(‘cte(l districts of this n'.gioji, tlin'e districts, \ iz., HaDia, 
Deoria. and Ja.inijarr are in th(‘ lower gangetic ])lain, while Sitapur and Sultanpur a.K*. 
iji th(‘ upp<u’ ganget ic plain. The soils in ail tlu^ (iisfricts are mostly alluvial or loamy 
with minor \ ariatiojis. Tlu' annual rainfall varies from 38 inclHvs in Sitapur to 12 
imdies in Deoria. 

1.1.21 (\)nsi(ierabl(‘ similarity l>etween the districts is noticeable in n'spect 
of agricultural conditions. The net a7‘ea sown is 03 per cent of the total area in 
Sultaiif)ur and 79 per cent in Deoria, while it ranges froiti 71 to 77 [x'r cent in tlie 
case of tlie other thi ee districts. The area sowii more than 07ice is nearly a t}n7‘d of 
the net area sowji in all the districts ('.xcept Sita])ur wliere 07ily about 27 per c.(*iit 
of the net ar(‘a sow77 is utili/e<l for raising 7iiore than one crop. TIh' nu)st iiighly 
irrigated distriet is Jaunjnir where, about lialf the lud; sown arc'a is irrigated. In 
Deoria, Jhillia and Sultanpur, the. area iiTigated is more than a third of the sown 
area. In Sitajuir, the area irrigatcnl for7T7s o7ily about i) ]ku' cfuit. of the net sown 
area. Irrigation is mostly by means of wells in all districts excf'pt Sita|>ur where 
(h)ver7imo7it canals serve about 70 jx'r c(uit of the irrigated ar(;a.. 

J .1.25 Considiring tlie pattern of crop distribution, we rind t hat Deoria and 
Sultanpur have about 30 per cent .f the total sown ar(‘a under rice and Jaunpur, 
Sitapur and Ihdlia Iiave about 22 fie.r cent of the total sown area unrhu’ rie(‘. Among 
the five districts, Sitapur has the largest percentage area under wheat (about IS 
per cent). Deoria and Sultan|)ur aTt3 the other distric^ts in this region ha,\'ing over 
10 per cent of the total sown area under wheat cultivati(.)n. Among other food 
crops, gram and barley are (niltivnted on a large scale i 7 i all the districts. i\Iaize 
is fairly important in Jaunpur. Cash crops occupy hardly more than an eighth 
of the total area sown in any of tlie distri<its. Among casli crops, sugar- cane is the 
most important in all but Sultanpur. Oilseeds cover about 3 per cent of the total 
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sown area in Sita])ur ; in the other districts the corresponding percentage is less than 1. 
Foddcir crops are of importance in Sitapur and Sultanpur. Jute cultivation is 
mostly confined to a few acres each in Sitapur and Deoria. Small areas are under 
tobacco cultivation in all the districts. 

1.4.26 During the period of the Survey and for some years preceding the 
y(‘ar of the Survey, famine conditions prevailed in Deoria. The impact of tli(‘se 
years of successive unfavourable agricultural seasons on the agricultural economy of 
the district was reported to be considerable. The year of the Survey witnessed 
scar(‘ity conditions in Ballia district also. Damage to crops on account of floods 
in the numerous rivers is said to be frequent in this district and the year of the 
enquiry was one in which crop failure was widespread. Jaunpur had an al)iior- 
mally low rainfall of 28 inches during 1951, as compared to the normal of 10 inches 
per annum. No abnormal seasonal conditions were reported for the y(?ar covered 
by the Survey in the other two districts. 

1.1.27 Of the 40 selected villages of this region, 21 were with societies and 
19 were without societies. Very small as well as very large villages occur among 
tlie s(‘l<^cted villages ; one of the villages had less than 200 persons, while another 
village had a population of over 3,700. The majority of the selected villagt^s in 
this region had a higli proportion of cultivating families ; in only two of th(‘ vilhig(‘s 
was the proportion of cultivating families less than 50 per ccmt. In one village of 
Deoria district all the families were cultivating families. Eight villages had 95 
to 100 per cent and eight other villages had 90 to 95 per cent, cultivating famili(‘s. 

1.1.28 In 33 of the selected villages of this region, the av'crage size of cailti vated 
lioldings per cultivating family varied from 2 to 5 acres; in 2 villages, one in J)eoria 
and the other in Jaunpur, the average size of holdings was less tlian 2 acres, and in 
the remaining 5 villages the average varied from 5 to 10 acres. The big cultiva,t(>rs 
accounted for 30 to 50 j)er cent of the total cultivated lioldings in 27 villages ; in 5 
of the villages they held from 50 to 60 per cent and in 2 villages as much as 60 to 
70 ])er cent, of the total cultivated holdings. The large cultivators accounted for 
60 to 80 per cent of the total cultivated holdings in 31 villages ; in 2 villag(‘s they 
ac^counted for 80 to 90 per cent of the cultivated holdings. The small cultivators 
lield 2 to 10 per cent of the total cultivated holdings in 38 villages ; in the remaining 
2 villages they accounted for 10 to 15 per cent of the total cultivated holdings. 

1.4.29 In the selected districts, the average cultivated holding was of small 
size, ranging from slightly over 2 acres per cultivating family in Jaunpur to slightly 
more than 4 acres in Ballia. The average holding of the big cultivators was also iiot 
very large ; in none of the districts did the average holding per family of the big 
cultivators exceed 18 acres in size. The holdings of cultivators of the last decile 
averaged less than three-fourths of an acre per family in all the districts. The 
pattern of distribution of holdings shows some variation from district to district. 
In Ballia and Deoria, the big cultivators accounted for about 45 per cent of the total 
holdings. Fairly high concentration of holdings is noticeable in Sultanpur and Jaunpur 
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also. In all tlio districts excej)t Sitapiir, the large cultivators a(?counted for about 
70 per cent of tlie total holdings. In Sitapur distric^t tlie large cultivators accounted 
for about GO per cent of the total cultivated holdings. 

1.4.30 In most of the villagers, more than GO per ccnxt of thci cultivators 
owned plough cattle. The average number of plough cattle ])er reporting cultivating 
family was between 1 and 2 in 24 of the villages and in the nunaining villages the 
average number varied froin 2 to 3. In 29 villages th(‘. (uiltivated holding per pair 
of plough cattle was less than G acres, while in the remaining 11 villages there was 
one pair of plough cattle for an^as ranging from G to 14 acres. Tlie big cultivators 
owned less than on(‘-fourth of the total plough cattle owned by cultivators in all 
tlie districts (‘.xce])t DiMiria where tliey accounted for iK^arly 30 per cent of the plough 
catth' owned. Tlie large ('ultivators accounted for more than 50 per cent of the 
]dougli cattle in Ballia and Deoria. 

Region 4 : Western Uttar Pradesh 

1.1.31 Six wheat-growing districts, \iz., Meerut, Shahjahanpur, llamirpur, 
Kan])ur, Aligarh and Agra and one mainly rice-growing district, viz., Nainital, are 
the selectiMl districts of this region. Of these, llamirpur belongs to the Uttar 
Ih adc'sh Tlills and Ida teau Division as defined in tin* (Vnsus of India, 1951. and Nainital 
is ])art of the mountainous territory bordering tlie rfimalayas. The other distriids 
are in the alluvial ])lains of Northern India. Alluvium and loam are the. predominant 
soil tyjK's of most of tlu' selected districts. The important tyjies of soil found in 
llamirpur ar(‘ the. black and sandy soil. In Nainital the land is ro(‘ky in the 
north and ciuitral regions and (udtivation is chiefly confined to the southern ])ortions 
NYhieh have moists and alluvial soils. The average annual rainfall varies from 25 
to 30 iiK’hes in Aligarh, Agra and MecTut and from 30 to 35 inches in Kanpur and 
llamirjiur. Hliahjaliaiijuir gets about 40 inches of rainfall aiimuilly. Nainital 
has a much liigher rainfall of about GO inches per year. 

I .1.32 Tlie net area, sown is aliout 70 per cent or more of the total area in 
Aligarh, MiMuiit, fShahjahanpur and Agra. In Kanpur and Hainirpur aliout three- 
fifths of the t()ta.l a-rea, is undiT cultivation. Nainital has about two-thirds of its area 
covered by forests aud cultivation extends only to about 14 per cent of the total area 
of tlie district. In Meerut nearly a third of the net area sown is utilized for raising 
more than one crop. In Aligarh and Nainital about one-fourth of the cultivated 
area is sown more than once. In Agra, Kanpur and Shahjahanpur the area sown 
more than once forms 13, IG and 17 per cent respectively of the net sown area. 
In Hainirpur only 2 per cent of the cultivated area is utilized for raising a 
second crop. 

1.4.33 Meerut and Aligarh are highly irrigated districts. The former has 
about three-fifths and the latter about half of the net sown area served by one or the 
other of the various sources of irrigation. Next in order of importance are Nainital, 
Kanpur and Agra. In these districts slightly more than a fourth of the net sown 
area is irrigated. Shahjahanpur has hardly an eighth of its net sown area luider 
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irrigation. In llaiuirf)nr only a twelfth of the net sown area is irrigated. Canals 
serve the major part of the irrigated area in all districts except Aligarh where 
slightly more than lialf the net irrigated area is served by wells. In Agra and 
]\leerut also, irrigation by wells a})pears to be firirly d(nado])ed. The entire (;anal 
irrigation in these districts is by means of Government canals. 

1.1.34 Of the selected districts of this region, M(MTut has the largest 

proportion (34 }>er (-(Mit) of area under cash crops, especially sugar-cane and 
fodder crops. In the other districts, the anui over which cash crops are grown varies 
from 8 to 10 ptu’ cent of the total sown area. In Shahjahanpur sugar-cane accounts 
for 5 ])er cent of the total an'a, sown and in Hamirpur and Nainital over 5 per cent of 
th(‘. total s(ovii area is attrilnitable to cultivation of oilst'eds. Wheat is the major 
crop in ^h'crut and Shah jalunqair : t he area under vvluMt <*xc<‘eds t hat under a;ny 
(<1 Ik'T siimle crop in IIk'si* districts. Jhijra. accounts for tin* largest ])ro])ortion of the 
total sown area in Aliga,rh and Agra. Kaiipur and T]a,mir[)ur liav<‘ r<4a.tivcly tlie 
1arg(‘st ])ro]K)rtion of tin' total sown a.rea under gram. In .N'ainital ric(‘ is the most 
important cro]). Jo war, barh^y and maize are important cereal erops wJiich an*. 
culti\'at(‘d in tliis gron[) of districts. During the jHwiod of th<^ Snrv(n’. no abnormal 
seasonal conditions were re])(>rt(*d in any of the selected districts. 

1.1.35 In tile 7 districts, 29 of the selected village's w(Te with co-ojnTative 
cnalit societies and in the remaining 27 villagers no such societies wer(‘ found. In 
Hamirpur six (d' the selected villages were with societies whereas in Kan|.)ur only 
tlire<‘ of the s(‘l(‘cted \ illagi's had societi(‘.s functioning in them. Th(‘ j>oj>ulation oft he 
selected villages ^’aried widely, from less than 290 in one village to more than 3,000 
in three \illages. In 1‘) villages the. population ranged from GOO to 1.000 ami 
in 17 villages, from i .000 to 1.500. Most of the larger villages wewe thos(' with 
co-operative credit societies fmictioiiing in them. 

1.1.30 In. 41 villages the proportion of cultivating families varied from 50 
to 90 per cent and in 3 v illages, from 90 to 100 per cent. Of the 12 villages 
with less than. 50 per cent cultivating familieK, the pro]>ortiou of cultivating families 
was below 20 j>er c<mt in 2 villages and betw’eeii 20 and 30 j)er cent in 2 others. 

1.1.37 The av(*rage size; of cultiv'ated holdings per cultivating family in the 
selected villages of tliis region varied from 2 to 30 acres ; in 20 villages the average 
varied ironi 2 to )) acres, in 22 village's from 5 to 10 acres and in 8 villages from 10 
to lo acres, in the niajrwity of tlie villages tlie big cultivators accounted for 20 
to 40 p(‘r cent ol the total cultivated holdings. The large cultivators held 50 to 70 
])er cent of the total lioldings in 48 of the. villages and in 7 villag(\s tliey accounted for 
70 to 80 per c^-nt of the total cultivated holdijigs. The small cultivators acjcounted 
ior 5 to 10 ])er cent of tlie total holdings in about four-fifths of the villages and for 
as mindi as 10 to 20 per cent in a)>out one-sixth of the villages. 

j .4.38 The average size of cultivated holdings }>er cultivating family varied 
from slightly more than 5 acres in Shahjahanpur, Nainital and Agra to nearly 17 
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anres in IHiTnir])!!]*. Considoralilo variation in tlie average sizc^ of Jioidings of t be big 
ciiliivatoi\s is noticeai)le among the selected districts of tins region, in Meerut ami 
Uannrj)iir tlieir holdings averaged 31 and 53 acres respectively pen* family, Avhile in 
Kanpur and Aligarh the averages was 11) and 23 acres respectively per faiiiil}’ ; in 
the reinamiug districts the*, average liolding of thc^ big (uiltivat-ors wa-s smaller in 
size. The holdings of the last ch'.c.ih*. cailtivators averag<*<d nearly 3 aca'tis ])c.r family 
in llaniirpLLr, l)ef,we(m 1 and 2 a.c.res p(*r family in Kanpur. Nainital and Mci^riU and 
less than an acre per family in th(‘. lemaiiiing districts. Tim big ( uh i\ atnrs arcountrd 
for about 30 1o 35 j)er cent, and the large cultivators for aJ)out OO lo 05 c(nt, of 
the total culiivattHl holdings. The? small cultivators aciMuitibMl for aI)oiit 12 per cent 
of tb(^ total lioldings in Nainital as c.omj)arcd to 0 to 10 ])er cent in the ot Iku* districts. 

1 .1.39 Only two of the selected villages of this region had less ihaii 50 p(‘r cent 
of cultivators owning plough cattle ; in the majority of th(^ \'illag('s as many as 70 
to 90 per cent of the cultivators owned plough cattle. In one \'illage of Nainital, 
all tlie cnitivators liad jdough cattle. Tlie distribution of tlu'. villagciS acc'ording 
to the. average number of jdough cattle oAsned per n^jiortiiig (uiltivating iamily 
shows high concentration in the range of 1 to 3 plough cattle. In I lircH* villages the 
average numlior ol* plough caittle j)er n^porting cultivating family varied fi'om 3 
to 5. In 33 villages a pair of [ilougli (‘attle Avas available on the a\’erage for 0 to 11 
a(.‘j(‘s of land and in. 9 villag(‘s for ov(t 14 acres. The data do not reA'eal mucli 
district to district Aariatioii in the pro})orti()u of plough (tattle. ovAiied l)y tli('. big 
or tlu; larger cultivators ; the big cultivators owmsi about IS to 23 per cent and th(^ 
large cultivators alumt 11 to 50 per cent, of the total plough cattle, owned by eultb 
va-tors in the select(ui districts. 

Region 5 : Punjab-PEPSU 

1.1 .^10 W'itli the. exception of Sirmoor, the selected districts of this group, viz., 
llissar, Hoshiar[)ur and Jnllundur of Punjab and idiatinda ami Mohindergarli of 
PiiirSll, belong to th(' trans-gangetic plain. Sirmoor li‘‘s in the }.)redominani>ly 
mountainous tract bordering the .Himalayas, t.'oiisiderable variatinu as regards 
the soil and general climatic conditions is noticeable in these districts. TIh' ])att(;rn 
of cro]) distribution and the agricultural practices also show some v ariation among tlie 
districts. 

1 . {.41 Alluvial soils AAdiich are suitable for the cultivation of a wide variety 
of crops are found in Jnllundur and in most parts of Tlosliiarpiir. As regards Hissar, 
th(‘ soil is loamy ; in certain areas th' district has tlu* arid and sandy typi^. of soil 
Avdiich is f()und in IMohindergarh. Loam and samly soils })redominatt' in IMiatinda. 

1.4.42 Rainfall is fairly high in Sirmuor Avhere it is about GO incluvs per yeai*. 
In M()hind(‘,rgarh, Bliatinda and llissar rainiall is low, being 10 to 20 ija iu^s p(*r year. 
Jnllundur and Ifosliiarpiu: have rainfall of about 25 and 32 inches resp('ctiv(4y in 
a year. 

1.4.43 The land utilization figures show tliat well over tAAm-tJiirds of the area 
is under cultivation in the tAvo PEPSU districts and in Hissar and Jullundur of the 
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Punjab. Of the remaining two districts, Hoshiarpur has about 47 per cent of its 
area under cultivation. In Sirmoor only about one-eighth of the area has been 
brought under the plough so far. However, among these districts, Sirmoor lias the 
largest percentage (65 per cent) of area sown more than once. About one-fourth 
of the net sown area of Hoshiarpur and one-fifth of tlie net sown area of Jullundur 
are son’ll more than once. In the remaining districts only about a tenth of the 
net sown area is utilized for raising more than one crop. 

1.4.44 In Jullundur nearly 71 per cent of the net sown area is irrigated. In 
Bhatinda and Sirmoor slightly more than half the net sown area is irrigated. In 
Mohindergarli only 7 per cent of the net sown area is iTrigatiMl, while in Hissar and 
Hoshiarpur, nearly 15 per cent of the net sown area is under irrigation. Nearly the 
whole of the irrigated area in Jullundur and about three-fourths of the irrigat(*d area 
in Hoshiarpur are served by wells. In Sirmoor, iiTigation is almost completely 
dejiendent on private canals. In Hissar over 90 per cent of the irrigated area 
is d(‘pendent on Govermnent canals. 

1.4.45 Wheat is the main cereal crop in the four districts, viz., Sirmoor, Hoshiar¬ 
pur, Jullundur and Bhatinda. In Hissar and Mohindergarh, where millets are wddely 
cultivated, Bajra accounts for about 35 and 38 per cent respectively of the total area 
sown. Gram is wddely cultivated in all the six districts and is the most imfKutant 
crop in Bhatinda. As regards cash crops, sugar-cane, cotton and oilseeds are 
cultivated, although to a limited extent, in all the districts except Mohindergarh. 
Practically the entire surgar-cane and cotton crops of Hissar, Bhatinda and Jullundur 
are growm on irrigated land. Small patches of tobacco cultivation apjiear in all the 
districts. Fodder crops are important in all the districts exce])t Sirmoor. They are 
specially important in Jullundur. 

1.4.46 During the period of the Survey, seasonal conditions were report(‘d to 
be fairly normal in Bhatinda, Sirmoor, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. In the last 
two districts, however, slight damage was caused to the crops in some jiarts on account 
of locust invasion. In Hissar and Mohindergarh scarcity conditions were reported 
to liave prevailed during the year of the Survey. 

1.1.47 Of the 48 selected villages, 31 were with co-operative credit societies 
and 17 were without such societies. In Jullundur district as many as seven of the 
selected villages were found to be with co-operative credit societies. In each of the 
districts Sirmoor and Hoshiarpur, six villages were found to be with societies. In 26 
of the selected villages the population varied from 1,000 to 4,000. Most of the 
large sized villages were those with co-operative credit societies. 

1.4.48 About half the selected villages in this region had 60 to 90 per cent 
cultivating families and in six villages the proportion of cultivating families varied 
from 90 to 100 per cent. In 17 villages less than 60 per cent of the families were 
cultivating families. Out of the 13 villages which had less than 50 per cent culti¬ 
vators, 4 villages had less than 30 per cent cultivators. Three of these are in 
Jullundur and one is in Hoshiarpur. 
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1.4.49 In 19 Belecteci villages the average size of cultivated holdings per culti¬ 
vating family was less than 10 acres; in 26 villages it varied from 10 to 30 acres 
and in the remaining 3 villages it exceeded 30 acres. In 41 villages the big culti¬ 
vators accounted for 20 to 30 per cent, and in 4 villages they accounted for abov(^ 
30 per c(int, of the total (ailtivated holdings. The share of th(i large cultivators 
in the total holdings was between 50 and 60 per cent in 38 villages, between 60 and 70 
per cent in 6 villages and about 80 per cent in one village. The small cultivators 
held 2 to 5 per cent of the holdings in 2 villages, 5 to 15 per cent in 42 villages and 
more than 15 per cent in 4 villages. 

1.4.50 Th(‘. average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family 
was betweeji 20 and 30 acres in llissar and Bhatinda ; in Mohindergarh it was about 
14 acrevS and in Jullundur and llovshiarpur about 10 acres. In Sirmoor the. average 
size of holdings per (uiltivatijig family was only about 4 acres. Th(‘ av(‘rage holding 
per family of th(‘. big cultivators was about 55 acres in llissar and Bhatinda, while it 
was only about 11 acres in Sirmoor. The average size of lioldings of tlie small 
cultivators varied within narrow limits. Tin* big cultivators accounted for roughly 
20 to 30 per c(?nt of th(‘. total cultivated holdings in the diftcinmt districts. The 
proportionate holdings of the large cultivators varied from 48 per cent in Hoshiarpur 
to 59 per cent in Sirraoor and Mohindergarh. The share of th(i small cultivators 
varied from about 9 per cent in Bhatinda to 13 per cent in Hoshiarpur. 

1.4.51 In all tin*, selected villages more than 30 per cent of the cultivating 
families owned ])lough cattle and in about four-fifths of tlui selected villages more 
tlian 70 per cent of the cultivating fiimilies owned plough cattle. h\ ten villages, of 
wliich three are in Hoshiarpur and the remaining seven are in .hillundur, all the 
(uiltivating families owned plough cattle. The average number of plough cattle 
owjied ])(U’ r(‘|)()rting cultivating family varied from 1 to 3 in 38 selected villages. In 
nijie of the villages the cultivators owned, on the average, 3 to 4 plough cattle per 
rt‘]»orti.ng family, while in tJie remaining village the owned plough cattle averaged more 
than 1 per re])orti]ig culti\^ating family. In 21 villagers there was one pair of plougli 
(tattle for less than 10 acres of cultivated holdings. The district data show that 
tlie proportion of plough cattle owned by the large cultivators varied from 40 per 
cent in llissar to 52 ])er cent in Mohindergarh, 

Region 6 : Rajasthan 

1.4.52 Of the six selected districts of Rajasthan, the plains districts of Jaipur 
and Saw^ai Madhopur in the eastern portion of the State belong to the trans-gangetic*. 
plain. The soil in these districts is mostly sandy loam or clay loam. In Churu 
and Banner dryness and large extremes of temperature characterize the climate. 
Light sandy soils predominate in both the districts. Sirohi belongs to the hilly 
region of Rajasthan. A wide variety of soils such as those impregnated with salts, 
pure sandy soil and the fertile light brown soil with admixture of sand are found 
in Sirohi. Chittorgarh is topographically different from the other selected districts. 
Except in the western and north-western parts of Pratapgarh sub-division, where 
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tlie country is hilly and stony, the entire territory of the district is cither gently 
undulating or is a level expanse. The undulating territory has a varied type of soil 
with brown or reddish loam on the slopes and rich black soil in the level tracts. 

1. 1. 5*5 Kainfall is low in all the selected districts. Sirolii, Sawai Madho])iir and 
( 'hittorgarli g('l al)out inches of rain per year, while Banner and Churn only 16 
indies and 1 i indies of rain r(\spectively during a year. In Jaipur the }>r(H'i})itatioji 
is of the order of about 20 ijuJies on the average. 

1.1.54 Tlie area sown in relation to the total area is highest in Banner district 
w here agricultural operations extend to nearly half the total area. In Chum, Sawui 
Madhopur and Jaipur, 30 to 10 per cent of the area is sown. In Chittorgarh, the 
area sowm is only about a fifth of the total area and in Sirohi it is as low as 7 per 
cent of the total area. Generally, in all these districts, forests, permanent pastures 
and other land which cannot be put to agricultural use accumiit for large areas. 
Cult urable w astes exceed 20 per cent of the total area in Cliuru district. 

1.1.55 Sirolii and Chittorgarh have fairly good proportion of the cultivated 
arc^a served by irrigation sources, mostly tanks and w^ells. These irrigation sources 
are developed to some extent in Jaipur and Sawai Madhopur also. In the other two 
districts irrigation is practically non-existent. 

1. 1.56 Double cropping is not done on a large scale in any of the districts. 
The proportion of area sowm more than once to not sown is tlio highest in 
Chittorgarh at ahout U) per cent. In Jaipur and Sawai Madhopur double cropjung 
extends to a tenth of the net sown area. Sirohi has only a small proportion of double 
cropped area. In Barmer and Churn double cropping is extremely rare. 

1.1.57 Til every selected district a substantial proportion of the; area is 
under foodgrains. Among foodgrains, millets (jowar and bajra) are the most 
important in all the districts except Sirohi. Bice is cultivated over small areas 
in Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur and Chittorgarh. Wheat is grown in all districts, 
but its cultivation is relatively more important in Sirohi and Cliittorgarh. 
Maize and barley are wddely cultivated in Jaipur, Sawai Madliopur, Sirohi and 
Chittorgarh. Cash crojis, apart from fodder crops and garden crops, arc not of 
much importance in Churu and Barmer. Oilseeds are fairly imjiortant in all districts 
except Churu and Barmer, and cotton cultivation extends to relatively large areas 
in Chittorgarh. Tobacco cultivation is found in small patches in all districts except 
Barmer and Churu. Churu and Sirohi have over a fifth of their respective sown 
areas under fodder and ‘other' cash crops. In Banner, Churu and Sirohi famine 
conditions prevailed during the period of the Survey ; in the other districts no 
abnormal seasonal conditions were reported. 

1.1.58 A majority of the selected villages had no co-operative credit societies. 
In Barmer and Sawai Madhopur six villages each were without co-operative credit 
societies; in Churu only one selected village was with co-operative credit society, 
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while in Siroln and Chittorgarh no villages witli such society were reported at the 
time of selection of villages. Tlie population of tlie selected villages show consider¬ 
able variation with 3 villages liaving less than 200 persons each and one village having 
more than 4,000 ])ers()ns. Out of the 48 villages, 30 villages had less than 800 
f)ersons each and in each of the remaining 18 villages the population exceeded 1,000. 

1.1.59 Of the 48 selec4(‘d villages, only 1 villages had less than 50 per cent 
cultivating familic^s. Of th<\se four villages, village Bansi in Chittorgarh district 
had only 28 j)er cent cultivating families. All the famili(‘s in two villages of Barmer 
district were cultivating families. Further, in 15 villages, 90 to 100 per cent of the 
families were cultivating families. 

1.4.00 The av(‘rage size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family was 
relatively very large in S{‘veral of th<‘ seh^cted villages, mostly in Churu and Barmer. 
In thre(! villages in Ihirmer the average size of holdings ]Kir cultivating family varied 
from 80 to 110 acres a.ud in anot Iku’ village it was tM acres. In threr* villages of Olmru 
the avcnuge cultivated holding per cultivating fannly varied from 50 to 80 acres 
in size and in a village of Sirohi it was 91 a(‘res. In a large number of tl»c selected 
villages the big cultivators held between 20 and 40 p(‘r cent of the total cultivated 
holdings ; in four villages they a.cc(Hmt(‘d for 10 to 00 per cent, in thr(‘(», villages for (it) 
ii) 70 jM.u* cent and in one x illage for as mueh as 85 per ('ont, of the total holdings. The 
holdings of the Iarg(‘ cultivators formed bet W(*eii 50 and 70 ])er c<*ut of the total in 
most of the villages ; in thr(^<' villag<is tladr lioldings ac(*ounted for Ixjtwtam 40 and 50 
p(;r cent and in tiinx* other villages b<‘t ween 80 and 90 ])er cent of the total (Uiltivated 
holdings. Small cultivators lield Ijetween 5 and 15 per cent of the total lioldings in 
most of the selected villages. 

1.4.61 Tlie av(u*age size of lioldings per cultivating family was about 53 acres 
ill Barmer, 48 acres in Churu, 21 acres in Siroln and less than 15 acres in the remain¬ 
ing three districts. Tlie big cultivators had, on an average, cultivated holdings of about 
200 acres in Barmer, 130 acres in Sirolii and 110 acres in Churu, per family; in the 
other districts the average size of their lioldings varied from about 25 to 45 acres per 
family. The cultivated holdings of the last decile cultivators averaged less than 6 acres 
per family in all the distriids excejit Churu and Banner. In Churu and Barmer, even 
the last decile cultivators had cultivated lioldings of size exceeding 10 acres per family 
on the average. In Sirohi nearly two-thirds of the total cultivated holdings were held 
l>y the big cultivators. In Barmer about two-fifths and in Chittorgarh and Jaipur, 
about a third of the total holdings weu'. held by the big cultivators. In Churu and 
Sawai Madhopur, they accounted for a smaller proportion of the total holdings. The 
small cultivators accounted for less than 14 per cent of tlie total cultivated holdings 
in all the districts. 

1.4.62 In 40 out of the 48 selected villages, the proportion of cultivating 
families owning plough cattle was more than 70 per cent. In all villages more 
than 40 per cent of the cultivating families reported owning of pbugh cattle. 
In 30 selected villages the average number of plough cattle owned per reporting 
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cultivating family varied from 2 to 3 ; in 7 of the villages the average varied from 

3 to 4 and in 11 villages the average was between 1 and 2. In 30 out of the 48 
selected villages a {)air of plough cattle was available for areas of land varying from 

4 to 20 acres, while in tl\e ren\aiiiing IB villages a pair was available for areas exceeding 
20 acres. The distri(jt data show that the large cultivators owned 40 to 50 per cent 
of the }>lougIi cattle in the different districts. 

Region 7 : Central India 

1.4.()3 The selected districts of Madhya Bharat belong to the North-West 
Hills Sub'Kegion and those of Yindhya Pradesh and Bhopal, and Sagar district of 
Madhya Pradesh, belong to the North Central Hills and Plateau Sub-Region, as 
defined in the Census of India, 1951. Tliese two regions are economically important 
for their large reserves of limestones. 

1.1. G4 The terrain of the selected districts is mostly of the undulating type. 
Rocky formations and mountain ranges also appear in some of the districts. The 
soils in the selected districts are mostly of the black or greyish black clayey type. 
Red sandy soil is found in some parts of Shivpuri and black cotton soil occurs in 
Shajapur. In Sagar the soil is of loose texture with admixture of limestone. The 
average annual rainfall is about 45 to 50 inclies in Sagar, Raisen, Bhilsa and the two 
Vindliya Pradesii districts. In Shajapur and Shivpuri the annual rainfall averages 
36 inches and 31 implies respectively. Jhabua gets only about 28 inches of rain 
during a year. 

1.4.65 The «rea under cultivation is over 40 per cent of the total area in Shaja¬ 
pur and Rewa, roughly 40 per cent in Bhilsa, nearly 36 per cent in Satna and 33 ])er 
cent in Sagar. In Jhabua about 30 per cent of the total area is utilized for agricultural 
operations, while in Shiv])uri the net area sown is as low as 21 per cent of the total 
area. The area sown more than once is fairly high at about one-fourth of the net 
sown area in the Yindhya Pradesh districts. Of the other districts, double cropping 
is of some importance only in Jhabua and Shivpuri, 

1.4.66 In these districts the crof)8 depend almost entirely on the monsoon. 
In Sagar and Bhilsa districts wheat is the most important crop. The Yindhya Pradesh 
districts have fairly good proportion of the sown area under both wheat and rice. 
Millets, maize, barley and other foodgrains and pulses are cultivated on a large scale 
in the other districts. Of the cash crops, oilseeds are cultivated to some extent in 
all the districts. Cotton cultivation is important only in Shajapur where nearly a 
fourth of the sown area is under cotton. 

1.4.67 As already noticed, agriculture in these districts is largely dependent 
on timely and adequate rainfall. The late arrival as well as the inadequacy of the 
rains seriously affected the crops in Jhabua, Bhilsa and Shajapur during the period 
covered by the Survey. In the other districts no abnormal seasonal conditions 
during the period were reported. 
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l. i.68 In each of the districts Raiseii and Satna, five selected villages were 
without co-operative credit societies, while in Rewa district all the eight villages were 
without such societies. Thus, out of the 64 sel(‘e.ted villages in this region, only 26 
were villages with societi(iS. The variation in population size from village to village 
is not very large; thre^e of the villages had 2,000 to 2,500 persons (;a(4i but the majority 
of the villages were with h^ss than 600 persons each. 

1.4.69 One of the villages of Rewa district had only 16 per cent cultivating 
families ; all the otln^r villages had more than 80 per cent cultivating femilies and 
the majority of them had 50 to 90 per (;ent (niltivating fuTnilies. In one of the 
selected villages of Jhabiia district there were only 80 families and all of them were 
cultivating familic^s. 

1.4.70 The average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family in the 
selected villages of this region varied from h^ss than on(‘ acTCi in a village in Raisen 
district to 51 acres in a village in Rewa district; in 17 villages the holdings averaged 
between 5 and 10 atires and in 29 villages, Ix'tween 10 and 20 acres. The big culti¬ 
vators held 20 to 50 pc'r cent of the total cultivated holdings in the large majority 
of the villages ; m on(‘ village they held 68 j)er cent, wliile in another village they 
held as much as 84 per cent, of the total cultivated holdings. The large cultivators 
accounted for 50 to 80 per cent of the tcdal cultivated holdings in most of the 
villages. In nine villages they accounted for more than 80 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated holdings. Th(i small cultivators accounted for less than 2 per cent of the 
total cultivated holdijigs in six villages, for more than 15 per cent in ^lu•e(* villages 
and for 2 to 15 per cent in the remaining villages. 

1.1.71 The average size of cultivated holdings per cultivatiiig family was 
between 10 and 20 acres in all the districts except 8atna where it was only 6 acres. 
The big cultivators had large cultivated lioldings averaging 40 to 65 acres per family 
in all the districts except Satna wliere their holdings averaged 28 acres per family. 
The size of holdings of tlie last decile cultivators was less than 8 acres ]>er family on 
the average in all the districts t‘xccpt Bhilsa and Jhabua. Fairly large concentration 
of holdings in the hands of tin? big cultivators was recorded in most of the districts 
and especially in Rew^a and Satna, where tln^y held nearly half the total cultivated 
holdings. 

1.4.72 In all the villages more, than 50 per cent of the cultivators owned 
plough cattl(\ In 82 selec/ted villages more than 90 per cent of the cultivators owned 
plough cattle ; in 6 of these villages (of which one is in Shivpuri, one in Rewa and 
the remaining 4 in Bhilsa) all the cultivators were found to be owning plough cattle. 
It is seen that in a large number of the selected villages the average number of plough 
cattle per reporting cultivating family was between 2 and 4. In about half the 
selected villages a pair of plough cattle was available for areas of less than 10 acres 
of land. The concentration in holdings of plough cattle was fairly high in most of 
the districts. In Sagar district 63 per cent of the plough cattle were owne(i by the 
large cultivators. 
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Region 8 : Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh 

1.4.73 The selected districts of eastern Madhya Pradesh, viz., Dnrg, Bilaspur 
and CJianda and those of Orissa, viz., Sambalpur, Puri and Koraput, are included 
in tlie region. The soil types and the ])attern of land utilization show large variations 
from district to district. The soil in Diirg district is generally liard, rocky and sandy. 
In Bilas})iir the black clayey type of soil and ibe white and yellow soil formed from 
tlu^ crystalliiK? rock are found ; light coloured loam containing a large proportion 
of sand and stone particles predominates in (Mianda. The soil in Sambalpur is 
g(‘nerally light and sand}', but loam and alluvial soils are also found in some parts 
of this distri(;t. In Puri the soil is mostly alluvial in the interior but sandy towards 
the coastal ar<*a. Kora])ut has a vari(‘d typei of soil but laterite, alluvial and the 
black soils are commonly found. The av(Tage annual rainfall of these districts 
varies fnmi 50 inches in Durg to GO inches in Koraput. 

1.1.74 The net sown area is less than 45 per cent of the tt)tal area in all the 
districts except Durg when' the agricultural operations extend to about half the 
total area. The proportion of area sown is particularly low at about a fifth of the 
total area in botb Kora|)ut and (Chanda. About 30 to 35 per cent of the net sown 
area is utilized for raising more than one croj) in Durg, Bilaspur and Puri. Double 
cropping extends to less than 10 per cent of the net sown area in the other selected 
districts of the region. 

1.4.75 In the Orissa districts, about one-fifth to one-third of the net sown 
area is irrigated ; iiTigation is not developed to any considerable extent in the Madhya 
Pradesh districts except Clianda where about 18 per cent of the net sown area is 
irrigated. Sources other than canals, tanks and wells, serve the major part of the 
irrigated area in Koraput and Puri. Tanks supply water to nearly 80 per cent of 
the total irrigated area iiv Sambalpur. In the Madhya Pradesh districts irrigation 
is almost wholly dependent on canals. 

1.4.76 Rice is the major crop in these districts and its cultivation extends 
to large proportions of the sown area. Durg and C’handa districts liave propor- 
tionat(ily smaller areas under rice. In both these districts a good proportion of the 
sowm area is utilized for raising crops such as millets, maize, gram, etc. Inferior food- 
grains are grown over fairly large areas in Durg. Jowar cultivation is important in 
Clianda. Of the major cash crops, oilseeds are fairly important in Bilaspur, Durg and 
(banda. Sugar-cane is grown over small proportions of the area in all the districts, 
(yotton and tobacco are raised over small areas in all the districts. During the year 
1950-1 insect pests caused damage to the crops in some parts of Sambalpur district. 
The year 1950 witnessed scarcity conditions in one taluka of Koraput district. 

1.4.77 In all districts except Sambalpur equal numbers of villages with and 
without co-operative credit societies were selected in the Survey; in Sambalpur 
district five of tlie villages were with co-operative credit societies. The population 
in the selected villages varied from less than 200 to 5,000. Six of the villages had 
more than 2,600 and three of the villages had less than 200 persons each. 
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1.1.78 With the exception of a single village in Korapiit district whieli had 
only 0 ])er cent cultivating fainilicss, all the S(il(‘(*t-ed villagers had ni()r(‘. than 30 per 
cent cultivating families. In 25 villages there wen*. 50 to 70 per cent cultivating 
families. 

1.1.79 Jn 25 of tla* selected villages the average size of cultivated holdings 
per cultivating family varied bi'tween 5 and 10 acres and in 10 of the villages it 
varied from 2 to 5 acres. In two \ illages in Kora.})u( and on(‘ village in Puri, the liold- 
ings averaged less than 2 acres; in the reniaining ten villages the holdings averaged 10 
to 30 acres. Tin*, big eulti\'ators accounted for 20 to 50 j)er cent of the total holdings 
in 40 villages, for 50 to 00 p(‘r c(vnt in 5 villages, and for 00 io 70 j)er canit in 2 villages. 
The large cultivators accounted for 00 to 80 ])er cent of tin*, total cultivated holdings 
in 39 villages. The small cultivators aecaamted for 5 t-o 15 per cent of tlie total 
cultivat'd holdings in 42 village's. 

1.4.80 Tlie cultivated lK)lding per cultivating family averaged less than 5 
acres in Puri and Kora])ut, 0 and 8 acre's re'spe'ctivcly in Sam])al[)ur anel Bilaspur and 
10 and 13 acres respectivf'ly in Dnrg anel Chanda. In Durg. Pilas])ur and Chaiula 
tliC cultivated holdings of the big cultivators me'a.siireel, on tlio aAcrage, me>re than 
30 acres per family ; in Sainbalpur thedr headings averaged 2() acres ])er family. 
In Sambalpur «and Bilaspur districts the big eultiva,te)rs lield nearly lialf th<3 
total cultivate'.d holdings, while*, in Koraput tliey ae'counted for nearly 45 per 
cent of the total headings. In the remaining distrie*ts they accounted for 30 to 
40 p(‘r cent of the total cultivated holelings. The large', cultivators accounted fe>r 
about 00 to 70 |)er cenit of the total holdijigs in the? elifferent distried-s. The small 
cultivators accounted for 0 te) 12 ])er cent of the total cultixated l)oldiiigs hi the 
dilTcrent districts. 

1.4.81 111 all the vlllage*s more than 00 per cent of the cuUlvalors owucaI 
j)lough cattle? and in half the village's nien-e than 80 p(*r cent of the cnitivatejrs owned 
f)lough cattle. In two village's in Korapnt- district and in one village in Sambalpur 
distriet all the cultivators were reporte'd to lie envning plough cattle. Tn most of the 
village's t he average number of jilough cattle owned pe'r rejiorting cultivating fixmily 
varied from 2 to 4 ; in two of the' villages tlie* average was be'tween 1 and 2, while in 
three'- village's the ave'.rage varieel from 1 to 0. In all the villages a pair of plough 
cattle wasa\ ailable for plougliing, on an average, less than 11 acres ; in 23 villages 
a pair was available for up to 0 acres of laud and in 19 villages feir 0 to 10 acres. 
The data reveal Jiigh concentration in the holding of plough cattle in Sambalpur 
and Bilaspur. 

Region 9 : Western Cotton region 

1.4.82 The selected districts Ahmeijabad, Broacli, West Khandesh, Sorath, 
Parbhani, Akola and Nagpur belong to the cotton-growing area comprising North 
Bombay, Saurashtra, North Hyderabad and South-West Madhya Pradesh. Black 
cotton soil with minor variations predominates in all tiiese districts. In Broach 
and in the western portion of Ahmedabad, deep black soils are found. Deep black 
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and inediuni soil occurs in Parbhani and West Khandesli. The predominant types 
of soil in 8oratli are tlui black and red varieties. Akola has rich, deep black soils 
in some parts and liglit, sliallow and inferior soils with low fertility in other ])arts. 
Nagjair district has, in Tuost an^is, a light coloured loamy soil containing a large 
proportion of sand and stone particles. The annual rainfall varies from 23 inches 
in Sorath to IG inches in Nagpur. 

1.4.83 The extent of area und<‘r cultivTition, in relation to the total area, 
is at a generally high level in these distrusts. Roughly two-tliirds of the total 
area is cultivated in Ahinedabad and Akola, while in Broach and Parbhani tlie 
agricultural operations (‘xtend to three-fiftlis of tht‘. total area. In Nagpur 
and VW'st Khan(h‘sh the sown area forms IG jmt (*ent and 19 per c(uit resj)ectively 
of the total area. West Khandesh has a gcHal proportion of its area covered by 
forests. Double cr()pf)ing is hardly resorted to in any of t he districts ; the anai sown 
more than once, in relation to the net sown area, is tlie highest in West Khandesh 
at 4 per cent. 

1.1.81 The districts are cbaracterized by a general lac^k of develoi)ment of 
irrigation facilities. In none of the districts of the region does the irrigated area 
form more than G per cent of the n(‘t sown ar(‘a. In all the districts exce])t Broach 
the millet crop occuj)ies the Iarg(‘st proportion of area sown. Rice cultivathni is 
fairly important only in Broach and wheat (nltivation, only in Ahmedal)ad. Dram 
is an important crop in the two Madhya Pradesh districts and also in West Khandesh 
and Piirbliani. Cotton is the most important cash crop of the n»gion. In Akola, 
Broach and Parbhani, cotton cultivation extends to more than 20 pen* c(‘nt of the 
total sown area. In West Khandesh oilse(‘.ds a(*count for a larger area under cultiva¬ 
tion than cotton. Oilseeds are of some importance in Nagpur, Akola and Parbhani 
also. Fodd(^r crops are widely cultivated in Ahmedabad and Broach. During the 
period covered by the Survey, scarcity conditions were reported in Sorath, 
Broach and in some parts of West Khandesh. 

1.4.85 The select<?d villages of this region are fairly equally distributed 
between the society and non-society groups, the only district with unequal numbers 
being Parbhani where only three of the selected villages wc're witli co-operative credit 
societies. The population of the selected villages varied widely. However, some 
concentration of the villages is noticeable in the population groups 200 to 800 and 
1,000 to 1,500. 

1.4.86 The selected villages in this region had generally smaller proportion 
of cultivating families than those in the other regions. The majority of the selected 
villages had 40 to 70 per cent cultivating families and there was no village with more 
than 90 per cent cultivating families. There were some villages with very low propor¬ 
tion of cultivating families ; two villages in Akola had about 25 per cent cultivating 
families and one village in Ahmedabad and one village in Nagpur had only 15 and 
14 per cent cultivating families respectively. 
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1.4.87 In 17 villages the average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating 
family varied from 15 to 20 acres ; in none of the villages was the average cultivated 
holding less than 5 acres in size. In five villages, two each in Alunedabad and 
Akola and one in Parbhani, the holdings averaged mon^ than 40 acres per family. 
The big cultivators accounted for between 20 and 40 per c(>nt of the total cultivated 
holdings in as many as 42 of the villages ; in 4 villages they held l)etw('en 10 and 20 
per cent and in the remaining 10 villages they accounted for 40 (o GO ])er cent of the 
totfil cultivated holdings. The large cultivators accounted for 40 to 80 per cent of 
the total cultivated holdings in all the villages. The small cultivators accounted 
for 5 to 15 per cent of the total cultivated holdings in most of the villages; in one 
village, they account(Hl for inon^ than 20 jier cent of th(^ total cultivated holdings. 

1.4.88 The average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family varied 
from slightly more than 13 acr(‘s in Brojich to about 26 acres in Ahmedabad. The 
cultivated holdings of the l)ig cultivators averag(Ml more than 30 acres per family 
in all the districts ; in 5 districts their average* holding was more than 50 acres. 
In Akola district the average holding of the hig cultivators was more than 
90 acres per family. Th(‘. av(*ragc holding of the last d(*(‘ih‘ cultivators was less 
than 5 acn^s in all the districts (*xc(^pt Par])hani and Ahmedabad ; in Parbhani 
their lioldings averaged 5 acre's and in Ahmedabad about 8 acres per family. 
The big cultivators accounted for 30 to 4t> ])er cent and the large culti\'ators for 
60 to 70 j)er cent, of the total cultivated holdings in most; of the districts. In Sorath 
and Ahmedabad the concentration of holdings in the liands of the big and the large 
cultivators was relatively low. The small cultivators h(4d about 13 per cent of the total 
holdings in Sorath and Ahmcdahad and about 10per cent or less in the otl'or districts. 

1.1.89 In all the selected villages more than half the t'ultivating families owned 
plough cattle. In most of the villages more than 80 ])cr cent of Ihe cultivating 
families owned plough cattle. In one \'illage each of Broaf*h and Ahmedabad and 
in tw^o villages of Sorath, all the cultivating families were found to owui plough catth*. 
In 34 villages 2 to 3 plough cattle were owned per reporting cultivating family, while 
in 13 villages the average mimhcr of ])lough cattle owmed per re|)orting cultivating 
family varied from 3 to 5. In two villages the average was betw^(*en 5 and 0, 
The area for wdiich a pair of plough cattle was available varied from 4 to 20 ai^res 
in 40 of the selected villages ; in the remaining 16 villages, the cultivated holdings 
per pair of plough cattle averaged 20 acres or more. The concentration in Iiolding 
of ]dough cattle was fairly liigh in Akola wdiere the large cultivators ow^ned 70 
per cent of the total number of plough cattle owned by all the cultivators ; the 
concentration was relatively low in Sorath and also in Ahmedabad where 45 per 
cent of the plough cattle wttc owned by the large cultivators. 

Region 10 : North Deccan 

1.4.90 The selected districts Poona, Kolhapur and Bijapiir of Bombay, 
Mahbubnagar and Osmanabad of Hyderabad and Kurnool of Madras belong to the 
Deccan Plateau. This area is practically enclosed within the Eastern and Western 
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Ghats and receives nnicli less rainfall than the coastal tracts on the east and west. 
A gentle slope towards the east is a characteristic feature of this plateau region. In 
general, the soils in the selected districts are of the black and the relatively less 
fertile red varieties. Alluvial soil is found in parts of these districts, but it covers 
considerable areas only alojig the river valleys. Rainfall varies from 20 to 40 inches 
per year in all the districts except Kolhapur where it is about 70 inches 
per year. 

1.4.91 In Bijapur about four-fifths of the area is sown. Osnianabad and 
Poona have about three-fifths of the area under cultivation. Slightly less than half 
the area in Kolhapur and about two-fifths of t he area in Malibubnagar and Kurnool 
are cultivated. In the selected districts double cro])})ing is restricted to only very 
small areas; among tliese districts the proportion of area sowji more than once 
to net sown area is highest in Poona where it is only about 5 per cent. Irrigation is 
not develojjed to any consideral>le extent in any of the districts ; tlu’ largest pi*oportiou 
of area under irrigation is in Poona, wh(*re about 8 ])er cent of the* net sown area 
is irrigated. In this district irrigation is mostly by means of canals. 

1.1.92 The pattern of crop distril>ution in these districts sljows that millets 
and other varieties of foodgrains, other than rice and wheat, account for a fairly 
good proportion of the total sown area in all the districts. Among these crops, 
jowar is the most important. Bajra and gram are also cultivated on a fairly large 
scale in most of the districts. Except in Kolhapur where it accounts for slightly 
over a fifth of the total sown area, rice cultivation d(.)es not extend over a good pro¬ 
portion of the sowm area in any district. Cultivation of oilseeds extends to a fiurly 
large proportion of tlie sown area in all districts except Poona. Cultivation of fodder 
crc])s is important in Poona and K(dhapur. Sugar-cane and toba<*co are cultivate<l 
in all the districts ; the cultivation of thew crojns is, liowT^ver, confined to couipara- 
tively small areas. Cotton accounts for about 8 ])er cent of the sown area in Bijapur 
and Kurnool. During the j)eriod covered by the Survey, Ibjapur ex|)erienced 
scarcity conditions on account of crop failure. Some parts of Kurnool were re]K)rted 
to be in the grip of famine ow ing to failure of rain. 

1.4.93 Unequal nuinl)er of villages with and without society were s\irveyed 
in two of the districts, vi/., Bijapur and Osmanahad. In Osnianabad five of the 
selected villages WT^re witli co-operative credit societies, while in Bijapur only Cihm* 
of the selected villages liad such soci(*tie8 functioning in them. The distrilnitioii 
of the selected villages according to population sliow^s sonui variation. However, 
there were no villages with less tlian 200 persons or with more tlian 4,000 persons. In 
38 villages 50 to 90 per cent of the families were cultivating families. There were 
no villages with less than 30 per cent cultivating families. 

1.4.94 In 43 of the villages the average size of cultivated holdings per culti¬ 
vating family varied from 5 to 30 acres ; in iw’o villages it was less tlian 5 acres and 
in three villages it was between 30 and 50 acres. The big cultivators held 20 to 50 
per cent of the total cultivated holdings in 46 of the villages and 50 to 60 j^er cent of 
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tlie total in tlic^ remaining 2 villageM. The large ciiltiviators accounted for more than 
half th(' total cultivated holdings in all the villages ; in 35 villages they accounted for 
50 to 70 per ciuit and in th(‘ remaining 13 villages from 70 to 90 per cent, of the 
total. In 34 villages the small cultivators hehl 5 to 10 per cent of the total 
cultivated holdings; in 12 villages they accounted for less than 5 |)er cent and in 
another 2 villages they accounted for 10 to 15 per cent of the total cultivated 
holdings. 

1.1.95 In two S(‘lected districts of tlui region, viz., Bijapur and Osmanahad, 
the average size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family exceeded 20 acres and 
in lliKu* otliers it varied from 11 to 13 acres. Tlie average was about 7 acres in the 
remaining district. Tlui holdings of the big cultivators ava^raged more than 40 
acres per family in all districts exa^vpt Poona and Kolhapur W'h( 5 re the average was 
37 acres and 21 acres r(‘S])ectivel}\ The holdings of the last d<u;il(‘ cultivators aver¬ 
aged less than 2 ac.r(‘s per family in all districts exec])t Osmanabad and Bijapur, 
where they averag(‘d about 3 acres per hinnly. Tlie big cultivators accounted for 
large proportions, ranging from 30 to 40 per cent, of the total holdings in the 
different districts, while the large cultivators accounted for 00 to 70 ])er cent. 
Small cultivators did not hold more than 9 ])er cent of the total cultivat(Ml 
lioldings in any of the districts. 

1.1.90 In the selected village's of this region the proportion of cultivators 
owning jjlough cattle was more, than 30 per cent ; in 28 villages the proportion varied 
from 70 t-o 90 per cent. TIu' av(*rage numher of plough cattle p(‘r reporting cultivat¬ 
ing family was l)etw<‘(m 2 and 3 in 32 village's ; the avc'rage numb(*r v^iried from 3 to 
5 in 13 villages and from 1 to 2 in t he n'lnaining 3 villages. In nearly a third of the 
villages a pair of jilough catth^ was availabh'. for up to 10 acres of land ; in 21 villages 
a pair was available for 10 to 20 acres of land, and in 13 villages, for more than 20 
acres of land. The hig cultivators accounted for 20 to 30 ]>er cent and tlie large 
cultivators fur about <15 to 55 per cent, of the total plough cattle owned by cultivators 
in tlie diflerent districts. 


Region 11 : South Deccan 

1.1.97 Tlie S(4ected districts of this region are Bangalort'. and Hassau in 
Mysore and Coimbatore and Cuddapah in IMadras. Tlie two Mysore districts and 
(hiddapali are located in the South Deccan Siib-llegion and Coimbatore is in tlie 
South Madras Sub-Region, as defined in the Census of India, 1951. The types of 
soil found in the selected districts are the black and red varieties. In Bangalore the 
soil js mostly a mixture of red loam and sand, well suited for dry cultivation. A 
few patches of black cotton soil are also found in the district. Hassjiii lias a wide 
variety of soils sucli as forest loams and red latcrite, the red ferruginous and clayey 
soil of the liiil slopes and tlie saiuly or gravelly soil of the plains. Red sand 
and black soils cover the major part of Coimbatore and Guddajiali districts. 
Alluvial soil in the selected dislricts is rare and is largely confined to the river 
valleys. 
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1.4.98 In the selected districts of the region, annual rainfall varies from 27 
inches in Cuddapah to 40 inches in Hassan. During the period covered by the 
Survey, rainfall was particularly low in Cuddapah and (\>imbatore. The scantiness 
of the rainfall as well as its untimely arrival seriously affected the crops in these 
districts during the year covered by the Survey. In Hassan district during one or 
two years prior to the Survey and also during the Survey year, rainfall was low and 
unevenly distributed, thereby affecting crops adv^ersely. 

1.1.99 The agricultural operations in these districts extend to a relatively 
lo^v proportion of the total area ; in none of the districts is the area sown more 
than 45 })er cent of the total. The area sown more than once is about one-fourth 
of the net sown area in Coimbatore and about a tenth of the net sown area in 
Cuddapah ; in the other districts only a very small proportion of the net sown area is 
utilized for raising a second crop. 

1.4.100 Coimbatore and Cuddapah are the relatively better irrigated districts 
of tlie region. Nearly 30 per cent of the net sown area is irrigated in Coimbatore, and 
Cuddapah has well over a fourth of its net sown area served by the various irrigation 
sources. In Coimbatore more than three-fourths of the irrigated area depends on 
wells. Lift irrigation from wells, with the aid of electric and oil pumps, is being 
carried on extensively in this district. Wells and tanks together serve about 60 
j>er cent of the irrigated area in ('uddapah. In both the Mysore districts irrigation 
facilities extend to less than a sixth of the sown area. The irrigation sources being 
mostly tanks, even the irrigated areas arc affected by drought conditions during years 
of j)oor rainfall. 

1.4.101 Millets account for about 30 to 55 per cent of the sown area in the 
different districts. Rice and cheaper varieties of pulses are also cultivatf'd in these 
districts. Rice cultivation extends to a seventh and an eighth respectively of the 
sown area in Hassan and Cuddapah districts. In the other districts rice is raised 
only Over less than a twelfth of the sown area, (^ash cro})s are grown ov(‘t a good 
proportion of the sown area in all the districts. In Cuddapah and Coimbatore 
oilseeds are the most important cash crops. Cotton also accounts for a good pro¬ 
portion of the sown area in Coimbatore. In Hassan garden crops sucli as cocoanut, 
arecanut, fruits and vegetables and hill produce such as coffee, cardamom, etc., 
together account for almost the entire area under cash crops. Sugar-cane and 
tobacco are cultivated over small areas in all the districts. 

1.4.102 Equal numbers of villages with co-operative credit societies and 
tliose without such societies were surveyed in the selected districts of this region. 
A high variation in respect of population size is noticeable among both the society and 
non-society villages. The smallest two villages were those without co-operative 
credit societies, while the largest two villages were those with such societies. Three- 
fourths of the selected villages had more than 60 per cent cultivating families and 
more than a third of the villages had more than 80 per cent cultivating families. 
In the remaining villages the proportion of cultivating families varied from 30 to 
50 per cent. 
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1.4.103 Tlie average, size of culLivated lioldinjxs ])er cultivating family in the 
selected villages of this n^gion varied from 2 to 20 acres ; i?i 15 villages it varied from 
2 to 5 acres and in 14 villages it varied from 5 to 10 acres. Of tin* remaining three 
villages, tlie average size of holdings jxir family varied from 10 to 15 acres in two and 
in the ot her village it was about 17 acres. Th<‘ big cultivators held 20 to 40 per cent 
of the total cultivatiHl holdings in inost of the villages ; in om^ village in (Joiml)atore 
district tl\e ]>roportion was as high as 02 p<‘r cinit. The holdings of the large cultivators 
formed 50 to 70 per cent of th(‘ total cultivated holdings in 28 of the villages ; in 4 
villages their holdings cxcM^edtMl 70 p<‘r cent of the total holdings. In 30 villages the 
small cultivators accounted tor 5 to 15 ])er cent of t he total cultivated holdings. 

I .4.104 The aviu’age size of <*ultivated holdings per cultivating family in the 
sel(‘cb'd districts variisl Irom nearly 5 acr<‘s in llassan and Jhuigalore to slightly more 
than 9 acres in ('oimbaton*. in the Mysore districts the average vsize of holdings 
ol th(‘ big cultivators was less than 15 acres p(‘r family whereas in th(‘ two Madras 
districts their averag(' lioldiiig ])er family was of fairly large size exceeding 25 acres. 
Cultivators of the last decile had only very small holdings, averaging about an 
acre in extent, in the diflereiU districts. The lug cultivators ac(H>unt(‘d for as mucli 
as 41 |>er c<‘nt of tlu* total holdings in (Vumbaton^ and 35 |)(‘r c(‘nt in Cudda])ah. In 
the Myson* districts the l)ig cultivators lield a smaller proportion of the total culti¬ 
vated holdings. 

1.1,105 In most (»f the selected villages the |)ro|X)rtion of cultivators owning 
})lougli cattle \'aried from 50 to 90 ])er cent. The average number of |)lough cattle 
owned per re])orting cultivating family varied from 1 to 3 hi 28 villages. In the 
remaining four villagr*s tlu‘ avcu’age vari(*d from 3 to 4 plough cattle p(‘r Deporting culti¬ 
vating family. In 20 of the villages a ])air of ]>lough cattle was available for plough¬ 
ing less than 10 acres of land. The district data show' that in Coimbatore and 
Cuddapah the large cultivators actountial for mou'than 55 per cent of the jdough 
catth* owned by cultivators ; in the otIaT two districts 15 to 50 percent of the 
plough catth^ were ownerl by the hirg(* cultivators. 

Region 12 : East Coast 

1.4.100 The selected districts of Chingleput, Kamanathapuram and West 
(lodavari Ixdong to the (oast a I tract bordering the Bay of Bengal. The soutlu^rn 
portion of the tract, being practically shut off from the rain-bearing wdnds by the 
mountain ranges of the \\'est('rn Chats, do(\s not receiv(i much rainfall during the 
soutli-west monsoon. Nizamaliad, the fourth district of this region lies in the 
interior ; excej)t for a few' ranges <_>f hills, the district is mostly com})osed of plains. 
The (Top pattern and the general clirnalic conditions of this district are to a large 
extent similar to those of the coastal districts. 

1.4.107 Alluvial, black and red ferruginous soils predominate in West 
Godavari, black and red soils in Chingleput and black sand, red loam or sand, in 
llamanathapuram. In Nizaniabad, red, black and sandy soils are found. 
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1.4.108 Among the selected districts of the region Chingleput gets the highest 
rainfall; the precipitation averages 47 inches per year in this district. In West 
Godavari and Nizamabad the rainfall is slightly above 40 inches per year. Ramana- 
thapuram gets only about 30 inches of rain during a year. 

1.4.109 The proportion of area sown is at a relativ(4y low IcvtI in Miese 
districts ; it is the highest in West Godavari where about 58 per cetit of tin* total an^a 
is sown. Forests cover a Iarg<i part of tlie area in Nizaniabad. In West Godavari and 
Chingleput, about one-fourth and one-fiftli respectively of the net sown area is 
utilized for raising more than one crop. In the other districts the proportion of the 
cultivated area sown more than once is negligilde. 

1.4.110 In West Godavari and Chingleput tlie extent of irrigation is fairly 
high; the former district has as much as 93 per cent and the latter 0] percent of the 
net area sown served by one or the other of the sources of irrigation. The remaining 
two districts, viz., Ramanathapuram and Nizamabad, have about 10 per cent of the 
net sown area under irrigation. Tanks are the important sources of irrigatioTi in N izam- 
abad, Chingleput and Ramanathapuram. Government canals serve about 85 per 
cent of the irrigated area in West Godavari district. The chief crop to be benefited 
by irrigation in all the districts is rice. Practically the entire sugar-cane cro|) is also 
growm over irrigated land. In Chingleput and Ramanathapuram a large proportion 
of tlie area under millet crops is also irrigated. 

1.4.111 Rice is the major crop in the selected districts. VV(\st Godavari and 
Chingleput liav(?. a])Out two-thirds of the total sowm area under tliis crop, in both 
the other two districts rice cultivation extends to about a third of the total sown 
area. These two districts have a consideralile proportion of the total sown area under 
millets and other varieties of food grains. Among cash crops, only oilseeds are of 
general imjiortance in these districts ; 7 to 9 per c<uit of the total sown area in the 
different districts is utilized for the culti\'ation of oilseeds. Of tho other cash crops, 
apart from gard(m crops which are raised to some exbmt in all the districts, fodder 
cro])S and cotton are of importance in Ramanatha[}uram and sugar-cane is of sonuj 
importance in Nizamabad. The toliacco cultivation of West Godavari also deserv(‘s 
mention. The inadcKpiate rainfall of the period covered l»y th<* Surv(?y and of three 
to four years preceding is reported to liave resulted in the hiilimi of crops in liama- 
nathapuram and (3iingleput. 

1.4.112 The number of selected villages of the society and non-society groups 
are equal in all the selected districts of this region. The distribution of the villages 
according to population does not show any noticeable concentration in any of the 
class intervals. The society villag<?s are the large sized villages as compared to the 
non-society villages. There are six villages w'ith less than 50 per cent cultivating 
families; of these, one village in West Godavari had only 22 per cent cultivating 
families. 

1.4.113 The size of cultivated holdings per cultivating family averaged 2 to 5 
acres in 14 villages, 5 to 10 acres in 12 villages and 10 to 15 acres in 5 villages. In 
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tlie remaining; villaj];e l)elongiii|r to Cliiiigleput district, the average size of cultivated 
holdings was less t han 2 acres. In the selected villages tlie big cultivators accounted 
for 20 to 60 per cent and t li(‘ large cultivators accounted for 50 to 90 per cent, of the 
total cultivated holdings. small (‘ultivators held only 2 to 15 per cent of the 
total cultivat(*.d holdings in ila^ dilferent villages. 

1.1. lU Tlie av(‘rage (udtivat(‘d holding ]>er cultivating family was less than 
5 acres in extent in rhingle])ut and it varied from 5 to 9 acres in th(^ remaining dis¬ 
tricts. Holdings of the, big cultivators avcu’aged about 36 acres in W(‘st Godavari, 25 
acres in Kainanathapurain, 19 acres in Nizamabad and 12 acres in Chingleput. 
The av(*rage holding per family of tin* last decile cultivators was slightly more than an 
acre in West Godavari and Ibimanathapuram, and aliout half an acn* in the other 
districts. TJie larg(‘ cultivators a(*(u)unted for n(*arly 70 }>er cent of the total culti- 
vat(‘d holdings in West Godavari and for nearly two-thirds of the total lioldings 
in the other districts. 

1. 1.115 Among the selected villages, consideralde variation is found in res]>ect 
of the jiroportion of cultivating families owning jilough cattle ; the proportion 
varied fnun 16 to 100 ]K‘r cimt. In 21 of the villages the average number of plough 
(tattle owiu‘d per re}K)rtit^g culti\'at ing family was between 2 and 3. In three-fourths 
of the villages a pair of ])l()ugh cattle was available for jiloughing less than 
10 acres of land. The ju'opurtion of plough cattle owned by the largi^ cultivators 
was the highest in W(‘st (Jialavari where 57 per cent of the plough cattle were owned 
by them, and the lowest in Nizamabad where the corresponding percentage was 49. 

Region 13 : West Coast 

1.4.116 Ratnagiri, Malabar and Quiloii, the selectel districts of this region, 
are locatt'd in the western coastal tract, the narrow strip of land lying between tlie 
Arabian Sea and the main chain of the Western Gliats running roughly parallel to 
it. The Ghats which form the eastern boundary of the tract consist of several ridges 
and lull j)lateaux. From the foot of the mountain ranges the land slopes to the 
west in a series of hills and valh'ys and emerges as an open low lying area near the 
st*a. The southern part of the tract is very densely populated. The area is tra¬ 
versed by a mimher of rivers having their origin in the Ghats. The climate of the 
lowlands of the iTact is cliaracterizi^d by high humidity and oppressive heat. The 
highlands have a cool and dry climate for the most part of the year. 

1.4.117 A wide variety of soils such as the crystalline sand of the coast, 
sandy loam and clay of the midlands and forest and plantation soils of the uplands 
are found in Malabar and Qiiilon. Alluvial soil, mostly confined to the river valleys 
also occur in these districts. The soils, excluding the sandy soil of the coastal 
area, arc generally fertile and are suitable for the cultivation of a wide variety of 
crops. The sandy soil of the coastal tract, impregnated with salt, is eminently 
suited for the cultivation of cocoanuts. Ratnagiri also has a varied type of soil; 
the soil of this district is, however, relatively less fertile. 
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1.4.118 On *aceount of its favourable location on the wind-ward side of the 
Ghats, the coastal region receives a heavy rainfall during the south-west monsoon. 
The southern portions of the region get fairly good rainfall from the north-east 
monsoon also. The precipitation is by far tlie heaviest in the mountains and a 
gradual decline as we go from the higlilands to the sea coast is a characteristic fea¬ 
ture of its distribution. The annual rainfall is about 120 inches in Malabar and 
Ratiiagiri and about 100 inches in Quilon. 

1.1.119 In Quilon and Malabar, 49 and 42 per (^ent respectively of the total 
area is sown. In Ratnagiri district only slightly more* than a fifth of the area is 
under cultivation. Doubh*. cropping is not important in any of the selected districts 
except Malabar where the area sown more than once is about 18 per cent of the net 
area sown. 

1.4.120 Of the three selected districts, irrigation is devel()|)ed to some (extent 
only in Quilon. Nt^arly a fourth of the net sown area of the district is irrigated. 
Tlie other two districts have practically no irrigation facilities at all. 

1.121 The pattern of crop distribution reveals that Quilon and Malabar are 
predominantly cash crop growing areas. Cocoanut palms and the vari(*d root cro})s, 
the former predominantly grown in the coastal region and the*, latter mostly confined 
to the uplands, cover considerable areas in these districts. Tea, coffee, rubber, pepper, 
gingelly and other plantation crops are cultivated to a large extent in the highland 
tracts of these districts. Among cereals, rice is the only imj)ortant crop. Its cultiva¬ 
tion is largely confined to tlie lowlands and the valleys in the rnicllands. Ratnagiri is 
a predominantly foodgrain-growing district. Rice, millets and other cereals 
together account for nearly four-fifths of the total sown area of this district. 
Cocoanut, mango and other garden crops are also grown in the district. 

1.4.122 In Quilon district only tliree of the surveyed villages had co-operative 
credit societies, while in the other distri(*4H equal numbers of villages belonging to 
the two grou])S were surveyed. Most of the villages bad population ranging from 
1,000 to 4,000. The population was less than 1,(K)0 in only seven villages. The large¬ 
sized villages are mostly those with co-operative credit societies. The })roportion 
of cultivating families exceeded fiO per cent in 22 villages ; in the remaining 2 villages 
the proportion was between 40 and 50 i)er cent. 

1.4.123 In half the selected villages the average cultivated holding of culti¬ 
vating families was of size less than 2 acres. Five of these villages are in Quilon 
and five in Ratnagiri. In ten villages the cultivated holdings averaged 2 to 5 ac^res 
per family. Only 2 of the 24 villages in this region had average holding of more than 
5 acres per family. The big cultivators accounted for 20 to 50 per cent of the total 
cultivated holdings in 18 of the villages, while in 5 of the villages they accounted for 
60 to 70 })er cent of the total holdings. The share of the large cultivators in the 
total holdings also showed considerable variation from 55 to 96 per cent. The small 
cultivators accounted for 2 to 16 per cent of the total cultivated holdings in most of 
the villages. 
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I A ,124 la Quiloii and Ratnagiri the cultivated lioldings averaged less than 
2 acres per cultivating family. The average holding per family of the big cultivators 
^va8 9 acres in Quilon and 5 acres in Ratnagiri. The last decile cultivators had only 
small fractions of an acre ])er family in both these districts. In Malabar the average 
size of holdings was nearly 9 acres, largely due to the very extcmsive holdings of the 
big cultivators which averag(id 59 acres. The holdings of the last decile cultivators 
averaged less than an a(‘re in this district also. The big cultivators accounted for as 
much as 72 per c(*nt of the total cultivated holdings in Malal)ar, while the small culti¬ 
vators accounted for only l(*ss than 3 j)erceut. In Quilon the big cultivators accounted 
for about half and the large cultivators for a])out three-fourths, of the total holdings. 
In Ratnagiri the distributioii of holdings among the diflerent cultivator classes was 
relatively lijss concentrated. 

1.1.125 The ])ro))ortion of cultivating familie.s owning plough cattle varied 
from I to 10 })er cent in 15 villages and from 50 to 90 per cent in 8 villages. In the 
r(‘inaining village non(‘ of the cultivators re]>orted owning plough cattle. In all 
the village's the average' number of plough cattle owned was less than 4 i)er reporting 
cultivating family. In 11 of tlu' villages a })air of plough (tattle was available for 
cultivating h'ss than 10 acres of laiul ; in 9 villages a pair was available for 10 to 20 
acres of land and in 5 villages, for iiiore than 20 acres. The district data show that 
in Quilon and Malabar about two-thirds and tliree-fourths respectively of the jdougli 
cattle owned l)y cultivators W(‘re owned by the large cultivators. In Ratnagiri the 
large cultivators owned about lialf the plough cattle owned by cultivators. 
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SUKVEY KEPORT 


TABLE i.I—POPULATION AND RAINFALL 


Kt-giori /District 

Total 

population 

(OOOs) 

Density of 
population 
(Persons 
per square 
mile) 

Rural 

population 

(OOO’s) 

Kura! 
population 
as percentage 
of total 
population 

Annual 

normal 

rainfall 

(Jnoiies) 


J 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Assam-Bengal 






Lakhimpur. 

10,78 

2(50 

10,22 

94-8 

114 

(’achar. 

11,16 

416 

10,64 

94-5 

118 

Kamnip. 

Tripura. 

u,»o 

388 

14,17 

95-0 

83 

6,3<J 

165 

6,96 

93 3 

83 

Jalpaiguri. 

9,15 

385 

8,48 

92 8 

141 

Bihar-Bengal 






Malda. 

9.88 

674 

9,02 

962 

60 

Burdwan. 

21,92 

810 

18,68 

85-2 

64 

Midnaporo. 

33,60 

639 ; 

31,06 

92-3 

69 

Hhagalpur. 

14,29 

673 

13,07 

91-5 

49 

Monghvr. 

28.49 

722 1 

25,82 

90‘6 

48 

1 lazaribagh. 

19,37 

277 1 

18,04 

931 \ 

60 

Palamau. 

9,86 

200 

9,49 

90 2 

62 

Mirzapur. 

10,17 

233 

9,03 

88‘8 

42 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 






BaJlia. 

11,95 

963 

10,84 

90‘7 

41 

Deoria. 

21,03 

1,005 

1 20,30 

I 90-3 

1 42 

Jaunpur. 

16,17 

073 

14,33 

94‘5 

40 

Sultanpur. 

12,82 

760 

12,66 

98-6 

41 

Sitapur. 

13,80 

625 

12,76 

92‘4 

38 

Western Uttar Pradesh 






Kanpur. 

19.40 

815 

12,20 

62 9 

32 

Hamirpur. 

6,66 

239 

6,91 

88-8 

34 

Shah jahanpur. 

10,04 

671 

8,6*4 

83 0 

40 

Apra. 

15,01 

807 

10,04 

06-8 

26 

Aligarh. 

16,44 

792 

12,64 

81-2 

25 

Nainital... 

3,35 

123 

2,61 

77‘9 

61 

Meerut. 

22,81 

992 

17,82 

78 1 

28 

Punjab-PEPSU 






Sirmoor. 

1,66 

146 

1,66 

93 8 

6:i* 

Hoshiarjiur. 

10,92 

482 

9,87 

904 

32 

J ullmidur. 

10,66 

792 

7,61 

72 1 

25 

Hissar. 

10,46 

195 

8,78 

84 0 

15 

Bhatinda. 

6,67 

293 

6,41 

811 

13^ 

Mohindergarh. 

4,43 

331 

4,04 

91 1 

20* 

Rajasthan 






Churn. 

5,23 

80 

3,38 

64 6 

14 

Barmer. 

4,41 

45 

4,09 

92 6 

10 

Sirohi. 

2,37 

139 

2,10 

88‘3 

30 

Jaipur. 

16,66 

253 

11,87 

71 7 

22 

Sawai Madhopur. 

7,66 

189 

6,69 

87-4 

28 

Chittorgarh. 

6,88 

185 

6,25 

89‘3 

28^ 


N(dc : Population HtatiHtioH rolate to 1951 (Viihus. Kainfull statiaticfi are conijiilod by averaging 
annua! normals for difforont centres in eacih of the. districts piven in the Mmioirs of the India Meteorokh 
giral />f>partntf nt, Volunu^ X XV’H, Part V (bas<?d on rccortls up to 1910). 

♦ Supplied by the iJireetor-General of Observatories. 
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TABLE 1.1—POPULATION AND RAINFALL—•Concluded 


Region/District 

Total 

population 

(OOO’s) 

Density of 
population 
(Persons 
per square 
mile) 

Rural 

population 

(000*8) 

Rural 
population 
as percentage 
of total 
population 

Annual 

normal 

rainfall 

(Inches) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Central India 

Jhabua. 

3,83 

244 

3,76 

9B 0 

28 

Shivpuri. 

4,76 

122 

4,64 

9&4 

31 

Shajapur. 

4,33 

181 

3,98 

920 

36 

Bhilsa. 

2,93 

148 

2,66 

90 4 

46 

Raisen. 

3,16 

97 

3,09 

979 

48 

Satna. 

5,56 

203 

4,94 

890 

45 

Rewa. 

6,34 

262 

6,73 

904 

47 

Sagar. 

9,94 

172 

8,27 

88-2 

49 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

13,02 

192 

12,60 

90 0 

58 

Puri. 

15,72 

389 

14,97 

95’2 

67 

Koraput. 

12,70 

129 

12,16 

96-7 

60 

Bilaspur. 

16,80 

223 

16,15 

961 

62 

Durg. 

14,82 

226 

14,03 

94-7 

60 

Chanda. 

9,78 

105 

8,86 

90 6 

66 

Western Cotton region 






Nagpur. 

Akola. 

12,35 

322 

6,57 

6S‘2 

46 

9,51 

232 

7.41 

77-9 

33 

Sorath. 

10,01 

292 

6,72 

67-2 

23 

Ahmedabad. 

16,86 

496 

6,89 

40 9 

26 

Broach. 

7,06 

241 

6,77 

81 7 

34 

West Khandesh. 

11,46 

212 

9,51 

82-9 

25 

Parbhani. 

10,11 

208 

8,67 

84-7 

36 

North Deccan 






Poona. 

19,51 

324 

11,16 

572 

37 

Kolhapur. 

12,28 

439 

9,60 

77*4 

71 

Bijapur. 

13,96 

213 

10,75 

770 

23 

Osmanabad. 

8,07 

218 

6,89 

85 4 

33 

Mahbubnagar. 

11,86 

206 

10,71 

90 3 

27 

Kumool.. 

12,71 

162 

10,71 

84-2 

23 

South Deccan 






Hassan. 

7,15 

273 

6,28 

87'8 

40 

Bangalore.. 

21,27 

443 

12,13 

57 0 

31 

Coimbatore. 

32,93 

464 

26,40 

80 2 

34 

Cuddapah. 

11,62 

196 

10,28 

88‘4 

27 

East Coast 






Nicamabad. 

7,73 

261 

6,40 

82-8 

43 

West Qodavari. 

16,98 

563 

13,66 

80 5 

41 

Chingleput. 

18,64 

606 

15,32 

82 7 

47 

Ramanathapuram. 

20,81 

431 

16,42 

74 1 

32 

West Coast 






Ratnagiri. 

17,12 

344 

15,54 

908 

120 

Malabar. 

47,68 

820 

42,60 

89 3 

121 

Quilon. 

30,27 

1,109 

i 

26,19 

1 

86 5 

102 


NdU: Population Btatistics relate to 1951 Census. Rainfall statistics are compiled by averaging 
annual normals for different centres in each of the districts given in the Memoirs of the hidia Meteorolo- 
gictU Department, Volume XXVII, Part V (based on records up to 1940). 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 1.2—AREA SOWN AND AREA UNDER IRRIGATION 


Area in thousands of aorrs 


Region /District 

Total 
area of 
district 

Total 

area 

sown 

Net 

area 

sown 

Net 

area 

sown 
as per¬ 
centage 
of total 
area 

Area 

sown 

more 
than 
once as 
per- 
centago 
of net 
area 

sown 

Total 

area 

under 

irrigation 

Net 

area 

under 

irrigation 

Net 
area 
under 
irrigation 
as per¬ 
centage 
of net 
area 

sown 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal 









Lakhimpur. 

24,94 

6,36 

6,06 

24 3 

6 0 

4,40 

4,40 

72 6 

Cac'har. 

29,31 

6,97 

5,14 

17 a 

10-2 

6 

6 

1'2 

Kamrup. 

24,04 

14,99 

12,48 

60‘7 

201 

3,15 

3,15 

25-2 

Tripura. 

2r>,H0 

4,57 

3,87 

15 0 

18‘2 

- 

- 


Jalpaiguri. 

15,22 

6,75 

6,30 

41 4 

7 1 

1.17 

M7 

18 6 

Bihar-Bengal 









Malda. 

9,01 

7,98 

6,67 

730 

21 3 

12 

12 

1‘8 

Burdwan. 

17,38 

12,32 

11,81 

07-9 

4 3 

3,40 

3,24 

27 4 

Midnapore. 

33,65 

24,38 

23,05 

68-5 

5 8 

5,66 

5,58 

24-2 

Bhagaipur. 

13,98 

11,95 

8,70 

62-3 

37 3 

5,90 

5,90 

67-8 

Monghvr. 

25,44 

20,46 

14,95 

5S‘8 

36 9 

5,00 

5,00 

33-4 

Hazaribagh. 

44,90 

12,34 

8.21 

18 3 

50-3 

20 

20 

2-4 

Palamau. 

31,34 

9,07 

7,85 

25 0 

15 5 

8 

8 

10 

Mirzapur. 

27,96 

9,74 

7,33 

20 2 

32-8 

1,60 

1,67 

21-5 

Eastern Uttar 

Pradesh 

Ballia. 

7,57 

7,57 

6,81 

76’8 

30-2 

2,10 

2,04 

35-2 

Deoria. 

13,36 

14,03 

10,60 

79 3 

32 4 

4,01 

3,95 

37-3 

Jaunpur. 

9,95 

9,44 

7,11 1 

71’6 

32 8 

3,80 

3,72 

52-3 

Sultanpur. 

10.87 

9,13 

6,83 

02-8 

336 

2,67 

2,63 

38-4 

Sitapur. 

14.13 

13,09 

10,27 

72’7 

274 

94 

92 

8-9 

Western Uttar 

Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

15,18 

11,04 

9.52 

02 7 

15 9 

2,84 

2,62 

27-5 

Hamirpiir. 

17,66 

10,33 

10,13 

57 7 

2 0 

86 

86 1 

8-5 

Shahjahanpur. 

11,30 

i 9,26 

7,90 

09 9 

17 1 

1,00 

96 1 

12-2 

Agra. 

11,91 

1 9,67 

8,65 

71 8 

13 2 

2,44 

2,30 

26-9 

Aligarh. 

12,11 

12,06 

9,71 

78‘2 

24 3 

5,60 

5,01 

61-6 

Nainital. 

16,8.5 

2,96 

2,40 

14 3 

233 

89 

09 

28-7 

Meerut. 

14,87 

14,93 

11,37 

70-5 

31-3 

8,73 

0,89 

60-6 

Punjab-PEPSU 









Sirmoor. 

6,98 

1.50 

91 

13 1 

051 

49 

49 

63 4 

Hoshiarpur. 

14,30 

8,56 

6,74 

47 1 

27 0 

1,02 

1,00 

14-8 

Jullundur. 

8,54 

7,01 

5,91 

092 

18^8 

4,22 

4,17 

70-6 

Hissar. 

34,49 

27,67 

24,85 

720 

Jh4 

3,69 

3.59 

\ 14-6 

Bhatinda. 

14,80 

12,18 

10,70 

72 3 

13 8 

6,99 

6,99 

66-0 

Mohindergarh. 

8,69 

6,91 

6.20 

71-4 

1 1V4 

46 

46 

\ 7-4 

Rajasthan 









Chum. 

41,58 

16,38 

16,38 

39-4 

- 

1 



Barmer. 

62,30 

29,94 

29,93 

480 

01 

2 



Sirohi. 

10,94 

80 

76 

6 9 

6 7 

64 



Jaipur..* .. 

39,95 

13,97 

12,76 

31 9 

9-6 

2,96 



Sawai Madhopur. 

26,16 

10,92 

9,93 

37 9 

100 

69 



Chittorgarh. 

22,78 

5,17 

4,31 

18-9 

201 

2,07 




Note : Data in all columns, €fxcept in columns I -5 for Kajanthan districts, are taken from the Indian 
Agricultural Slatistics, 1949-50, issued by the Kconoraio and Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture; data in columns 1*5 for llajasthan districts are taken from the Agricultural Statifilic^, 
1950-51, Rajasthan State, issued by the Director of Agriculture an<i Food Commissioner, Rajasthan. 
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TABLE I.2--AREA SOWN AND AREA UNDER IRRIGATION—Concluded 


Area in llioiiKandH of acres 


Rogion/District 

Total 
area of 
district 

Total 

area 

sown 

Net 

area 

sown 

Net 

area 

sown 
as per¬ 
centage 
of total 
area 

Area 

sown 

more 
than 
once as 

I>or- 

centage ] 
of net 
area 

sown 

Total 

area 

under 

irrigation 

Net 

area 

under 

irrigation 

Not 
area 
under 
irrigation 
as per¬ 
centage 
of not 
area 

sown 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 









Jhabua. 

16,70 

6,53 

4,89 


131 

5 

4 

0 9 

Shivpuri. 

25,80 

5.99 

6,36 

20 7 

U9 

64 

63 

11 7 

Shajapur. 

14,88 

<1,98 

6,68 

44-9 

4‘6 

21 

19 

2’8 

Bhilsa. 

12,65 

6,19 

4,95 

39‘2 

1 4-8 

! 1 

1 

0’2 

Raisen. 

23,4(i 1 








Satna. 

17/>4 I 

7,70 

0,26 

35*7 

23 'l 

2 

2 

0-3 

Rewa. 

16,08 

8,37 

6,79 

42-2 

23 3 

1 

1 

0-2 

Sagar. 

43,34 

16,15 

14,32 

33 0 

5^8 

21 

21 

1-5 

Orissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh 









Sainbalpur. 

43,31 

13,62 

13,30 

30 7 

2 4 

3,05 

3,05 j 

230 

Puri. 

25,61 

14.13 

10,87 

42‘5 

29 9 

2.42 

2,36 

21-7 

Koraput. 

63,20 

14,22 

14,19 

22 5 

02 

4,73 

4,73 i 

33'4 

Piilaspur. 

48,24 

24,30 

18,08 

37 5 

34-4 


1,71 

94 

•>«rg. 

48,39 

30,89 

23,C7 

4S-7 

31 1 

2,13 

2,13 

9'0 

Chanda. 

58,91 

11,61 

10,75 

18 2 

80 

1,98 

1,98 1 

18-4 

Western Cotton region 









Nagfiur. 

24,69 

11,63 

11,35 

461 

h6 

58 

58 

S'J 

Akola. 

26,19 

17,21 

17,08 

65-2 

0 8 

7 

7 

0 4 

Sorath. 

24,07 








Ahniodabad. 

22,63 

14,76 

14,69 

65-2 

0 5 

6(i 

64 

4 '4 

Broach . 

18,49 

10,74 

10,71 

67-9 

0-3 

3 

3 

0>2 

West Khandosh. 

31,28 

17,61 

16,91 

49-3 

41 

81 

69 

41 

Parbhani. 

31,06 

17,85 

17,82 

67’4 

0-2 

26 

23 

1-3 

North Deccan 









Poona. 

38,5it 

24,40 

23,30 

60 4 

47 

2,08 

1,75 

7’5 

Kolhapur. 

17,61 

8,62 

8,42 

47’8 

11 

36 

35 

41 

Bijapur. 

42,24 

36,36 

34,84 

82-5 

1-5 

54 

51 

15 

Osmanabad. 

23,ti8 

14,73 

14,65 

61-9 

0 6 

52 

43 

30 

Mahbubnagar. 

38,46 

14,70 

14,65 

38 1 

O’S 

83 

79 

5 4 

Kurnool. 

50,54 

21,43 

20,78 

41 1 

3’ 1 

1.47 

1,20 

5-3 

South Deccan 





Hassan. 

16,88 

5,93 

5.91 

36 0 

0 4 

90 

90 

15 2 

Bangalore. 

19,74 

8,31 

8,11 

41 1 

2 5 

86 

85 

10’5 

Coimbatore. 

46,38 

20,75 

16,86 

37 2 

231 

6,28 

4,98 

29 6 

Cuddapah. 

37,91 

11,29 

10,39 

27 4 

8‘6 

2,80 

2.75 

26^6 

East Coast 









Nizamabad. 

18,16 

6,27 

0.22 

34’2 

0 9 

2,59 

2,54 

408 

West Godavari. 

15,68 

11,45 

9,02 

57-9 

27 0 

8,38 

8,38 

929 

Chingloput. 

19,67 

8,39 

6,91 

351 

21 4 

5,05 

4,24 

61-3 

Ramanathapuram. 

31,03 

9,81 

9,60 

30-9 

2‘2 

4.11 

3,66 

38 1 

West Coast 









Ratnagiri. 

32,13 

7,45 

7,16 

22-3 

4 0 

13 

11 

1‘6 

Malabar. 

37.40 

18,57 

16,80 

42 2 

17 5 

- 


- 

Quilon. 

17,47 

8,47 

8.47 

48‘5 


2,26 

2,26 

26‘6 


Note : Data in all cohiinns. exc.t^pt in cohnnns 1-5 for Rajasthan districts, are taken from tlie /ndiau 
Agricultural SUUiftUcH^ 1949-50, issued by the Kconoinii^ anti Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Foo<l and 
Agriculture; data in columns 1-5 for Rajasthan districts are taken from the AgrirvJtural SiaiiMics^ 
1950-61, Rajasthan »Statt^, issued by the Diret^tor of Agriculture and Food Commissioner, Rajaslhtui. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 1.3—NET AREA IRRIGATED BY EACH SOURCE AS PER¬ 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL NET AREA IRRIGATED 




CANALS 


Tanks 

Wells 

Other 

Region/District 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Private 

Bouroes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Astam-Bengal 







Lakhimpur. 

1000 

- 

100-0 

- 

- 

- 

Cachar. 

5S2 

- 

68-2 

— 

- 

41-8 

Kammp. 

66 1 

46-1 

10-0 

- 

- 

43-9 

Tripura. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

96-2 

- 

96S 


3-8 

- 

Bihar-Bengal 







Malda. 

- 

- 

- 

100 0 

- 


Burdwan. 

61 7 

61-3 

0-4 

26-0 

4 4 

8-9 

Midnapor©. 

32 6 

14 0 

18-6 

18-2 

0-4 

48-8 

Bhagalpur. 

46 3 

- 

46-3 

23-1 

0 1 

30-4 

Monghyr. 

15 5 

- 

15-5 

44-3 

8-6 

31-6 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

- 

- 

32-8 

62-4 

4-8 

Palamau. 

- 

- 

- 

73-9 

6-9 

19-1 

Mirzapur. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

62 9 

52-9 


0-6 

8-0 

38 6 

Ballia. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75-7 

24-3 

Deoria. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74-5 

25-5 

Jaunpur. 

_ 


- 

- 

89-6 

10-4 

Sultanpur. 

4-7 

4-7 


- 

64 5 

30-8 

Sitapur. 

69-9 

69-9 

- 

- 

3 2 

26-9 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kanpur. 

86-7 

85-7 

- 

- 

no 

3-4 

Hamirpur. 

85-4 

86-4 


0 2 

\ 13 6 

0-8 

Shahjahanpiir. 

57-9 

57-9 

1 

- 


28-1 

Agra. 

60-8 

60-8 


- 

36 5 

2-7 

Aligarh. 

48-1 

48-1 

- 

- 


14 

Nainital..... 

90-5 

90-5 

- 

- 

■m 

9-3 

Meerut. 

60-1 

60-1 

- 

- 

392 

0-0 

Punjab-PEPSU 







Sirmoor. 

99-9 

- 

99-9 

- 

0-1 

- 

Hoshiarpur. 

19-9 

11-4 

8-6 

- 

77-4 

2-7 

Jiillundur. 

- 

- 

- 

0-1 

99-9 

- 

Hissar. 

98-5 

92 0 

6-6 

- 

1-5 

- 

Bhatinda. 



, . 




Mohindergarh. 


-• 



•• 

• • 

Rajasthan 







Churu. 





., 


Banner. 






1 • • 

Sirohi. 







Jaipur. 

21-9 

17-2 

4-6 


77-6 

0-1 

Sawai Madhopur. 

,, 

, , 




,, 

Chittorgarh. 


• • 

* • 

■1 

• • 



Note : Data relate to the year 194S-9 and are taken from the Indian AgricvUural Statistki, 1949-60. 
issued by the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Af^culture. 
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TABLE 1.3—NET AREA IRRIGATED BY EACH SOURCE AS PER¬ 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL NET AREA IRRIGATED—Concluded 



N(de : Data relate to the year 1948*9 and are taken from the Indian Agricultural Statistics, 1949-50, 
issued by the Eoonomio and Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

* Including net area irrigated by tanks. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 1.4—AREA SOWN UNDER PRINCIPAL FOOD AND CASH 
CROPS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA SOWN 


Region/district 

I’OOD CEOPS 1 

frASH (’BOPS 

Total 

food- 

grains 

includ¬ 

ing 

pulses 

Rice 

Wheat 

Mil¬ 

lets 

Other 

food- 

grains 

includ¬ 

ing 

pulses 

Total 

cash 

crops 

Su¬ 

gar- 

cane 

Cot¬ 

ton 

Jute 

Oil¬ 

seeds 

To- 

baoco 

Other 

cash 

crops 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Assam-Bengal 













Lakhimpur.... 

64 6 

62-6 


- 

19 

355 

0 8 

! 

0-4 

3-2 

1 0 2 

30-9 

Cachar. 

70-5 

69-8 

- 

- 

0-7 

29-5 

1-5 

- 

0-1 

1-4 

0-1 

26-4 

Kamnip. 

67 5 

62-5 


- 

5-0 

32-5 

0-7 

- 

3-6 

5-7 

0-5 

22-0 

Tripura. 

83G 

83-3 

- 

- 

0-3 

16-4 

1-1 

4-9 

2-8 

4-5 

0-1 

3 0 

Jalpaiguri. 

67 6 1 

04-9 

1 

- 

- 

2-7 

32 -4 \ 

0-2 

- 

3-6 

4-5 

1-3 

22-8 

Bihar-Bengal 













Malda. 

S6‘S 

54-0 

1-1 

0 1 

31 6 

13 2 

0-4 

_ 

5-5 

4-3 

0-2 

2-8 

Burdwau. 

93-4 

88-4 

0-5 


4-5 

6-6 

10 

- 

0-9 

0 3 


4-4 

Midnapore. 

94 1 

87-6 

0-1 


6-4 

5-9 

0-2 

.... 

1-3 

0-7 


3-7 

Bhagalpur. 

93 7 

41-8 

3-2 

0-8 

47-9 

6-3 

12 

- 

0-1 

3-0 

- 

2 0 

Monghvr. 

93 6 

26-3 

13-3 

1-2 

52-8 

6 4 

0 7 

- 

~ 

1-5 

- 

4-1 

Iia7Aribagh.... 

89‘3 

55-0 

1-5 

7-3 

25-5 

10-7 

0-7 

- 


4-0 

- 

6-0 

Palamau. 

90 7 

1 29-2 

! 3-1 

5-3 

53-1 

9-3 

0-4 

0 3 

- 

6-4 

- 

2-2 

Mirzapur. 

87-8 

29-9 

8-2 

4-1 

45-6 

12-2 

1-1 

- 

- 

3-7 

- 

7-3 

Eastern Uttar 













Pradesh 













Ballia. 

93 3 

21-4 

5-6 

2-0 

64-3 

6-7 

4-6 

- 

“■ 1 

0-2 

- 

1-7 

Deoria. 

87‘2 

30-2 

10-9 

1-1 

4i-9 

12 8 

8-5 


- 

0-7 

- I 

3-6 

Jaunpur. 

89’0 

22-6 

6-1 

5-0 

65-2 

11-0 

5-3 

- 


- 

0-1 

6-6 

Sul tan pur. 

90-8 

30-2 

10-2 

4-8 • 

45-6 

9-2 

2-3 

- 

- 

0-1 


6-8 

iSitapur. .. 

87-9 

22-2 

17-8 

3-3 

44-6 

12-1 

4-8 


0 1 

2-9 

0 2 

4-1 

Western 













Uttar Pradesh 




1 









Kanpur. 

91-8 

8-7 

13-7 

21 7 

47-8 

8-2 

14 

0 1 

- 

2 2 

0-1 

4-4 

Hamirpur. 

92-4 

1-3 

23-1 

20-7 

47-3 

7-6 

0-3 

- 

- 

6-0 

- 

1-2 

Shahjahanpur.. 

870 

18-0 

23-4 

12-0 

33-6 

13-0 

5 0 

- 

- 

0 2 

0 1 

7-7 

Agra. 

89-2 

- 

13-5 

30-9 

44-8 

10-8 

1-3 

0-4 

- 

0-9 

0-1 

8-1 

Aligarh. 

88-0 

0-8 

17-6 

25-7 

43-9 

12-0 

2-3 

0-8 

_ 

0-7 

0 3 

7-9 

Nainital. 

83-9 

34-6 

19-8 

6-6 

22-9 

16-1 

3-3 

0-3 

0-7 

5-1 

0-2 

6-5 

Meerut. 

65-7 

2-6 

24-9 

11-0 

27-2 

34-3 

15-5 

1-0 


0 2 

0 2 

17-4 

Punjab- 













PEPSU 













Sirmoor. 

90 5 

8-3 

33-7 

4-9 

43-6 

9 5 

12 

0-2 

_ 

18 

0 3 

6 0 

Hoshiarpur.... 

74-9 

3-3 

32-0 

3-5 

36-1 

25-1 

4-0 

1-4 

- 

0-6 

0-2 

18-9 

Julian dur. 

58-5 

0 4 

27-2 

2-0 

28-9 

41-5 

3-3 

1-4 

_ 

0-7 

0-1 

36-0 

Ilissar. 

85-4 

0-2 

5-3 

40-2 

39-7 

14 6 

0 3 

1-3 

- 

1-5 

- 

11-5 

Bhatinda. 

73-0 

- 

19-1 

12 5 

41-9 

26-5 

0-4 

5-1 

- 

1-4 

- 

19-6 

Moliindergarh. . 

80-6 

- 

1-0 

48-1 

31-5 

19 4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-1 

19-3 

Rajasthan 













Chum. 

76-1 

- 

- 

40 5 

35-6 

23 9 




0-8 

- 

23-1 

Barmer. 

94 0 

- 

0-6 

81-0 

12-4 

6-0 

- 

- 

- 

0-9 

— 

5-1 

Sirohi. 

55-9 

- 

14-5 

11-1 

30-3 

44-1 

— 

0 1 


21-6 


22-4 

Jaipur. 

79-7 

_ 

5-9 

30-7 

43-0 

20-3 

0-1 

1-1 

- 

6-5 

0 1 

12-5 

Sawai 













Madhopur... 

82-9 

1-3 

7-7 

40-2 

33-8 

17-1 

0-3 

0-1 

- 

12-2 

0-1 

4 3 

Chittorgarh.... 

67-3 

0-6 

16-2 

19-6 

31-0 

32-7 

0-6 

14-5 

- 

13-0 

0 1 

4-5 


Note : Data for all districts excluding the liajasthan districts are taken from the Indian Agricultural 
Statistics^ 1949-50, issued by the Economic and Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
Data for Rajasthan districts are taken from the Agricultural Statistics, 1950-51, Rajasthan State, issued 
by the Director of Agriculture and Food Commissioner, Rajasthan. 
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TABLE t.4—AREA SOWN UNDER PRINCIPAL FOOD AND CASH 
CROPS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA SOWN—Concluded 


FOOD ( ROl'S 


Region /district 

Ibtal 

food- 

grains 

includ¬ 

ing 

pulses 

Rice 

Wheat 

Mil¬ 

lets 

Other 

food- 

grains 

includ¬ 

ing 

jmlscs 


1 

2 


4 

5 

Central India 






Jhabua. 

Sl-2 

101 

1’4 

7’S 

61 9 

Shivpuri. 

85 2 

4-3 

18-8 

250 

37’ 1 

Shajiipur. 

71 0 

1 3-2 

13-2 

37 0 

17 0 

Rhilsa. 

89-9 

i 1’2 

39 3 

15 0 

34 4 

Raisen. 






Saliia. 

91 2 

23 3 

25 7 

4 0 

38-2 

Rewa. 

91 5 

27’4 

21 2 

5 1 

37’H 

Sjigar. 

Orissa and 
East Madhya 
Pradesh 

81 7 

H’3 

37-4 

91 

26 9 

Sambalpur. 

90-8 

81-5 


0 4 

S’9 

Puri. 

80 0 

48 0 


0 0 

37-9 

Kora put. 

79 3 

53-3 

0 2 

16-4 

9 4 

Hiias]uir. 

92’1 

50-3 

20 

01 

33’7 

Durg. 

89 • 2 

38’7 

3-3 

0 1 

471 

(Miandu. 

Western 

Cotton 

region 

84 3 

33-5 

6 1 

20 5 

15-2 

Nagpur. 

75-8 

4 0 

9’6 

40 7 

15’5 

A kola. 

55 0 

10 

0 1 

35 4 

12’5 

Sorath. 






Ahmedubud- 

59 ‘3 

s'h 

21 0 

30 3 

41 

Hroach. 

66’4 

9 7 

7 9 

20 • 9 

11 9 

West Kliaiidosb 

79 8 

42 

9-4 

43 ’4 

22 8 

Rarbliani. 

01 3 

0-5 

2 ■ 2 

28’2 

30’4 

North Deccan 






Poona. 

73 0 

3-5 

1’9 

00-5 

7-7 

Kolhapur. 

58 0 

20 0 

0’3 

25-3 

118 

Bijapur. 

75 4 

0-3 

0 7 

60’4 

SO 

Osmanabad.. .. 

09 0 

0-9 

3’3 

30-9 

27’9 

Mahbubnagar.. 

68-7 

7’2 


30 9 

246 

Kumool. 

08 5 

4’8 

01 

29 9 

33’7 

South Deccan 






llassan. 

63-8 

14 3 

0 7 

33 1 

16 2 

Bangalore. 

79 0 

70 

- 

54 9 

16’5 

(kiimbatore.. .. 

65-4 

60 

.. 

41 ■ 8 

17 0 

Cuddapah. 

680 

12 2 

0 1 

36 1 

19 6 

East Coast 






Nizamabad.... 

80 5 

33-9 

0-2 

15 5 

30 9 

West Godavari 

8] 2 

68-6 

- 

5’2 

7’4 

Ohingleput. 

llamanatha- 

S6’2 

666 

- 

13’6 

7 0 

puram. 

69 2 

33’8 

- 

21’2 

14’2 

West Coast 






Hatnagiri. 

78’2 

39’9 


78-4 

19 9 

Malabar. 

47-3 

450 

_ 

0’3 

20 

Quilon. 

33-2 

29’4 

- 

13 

2 5 


C’ASH CROPS 


Total 

cash 

crops 

Su¬ 

gar- 

cane 

Cot¬ 

ton 

J uto 

Oil¬ 

seeds 

To¬ 

bacco 

Other 

cash 

crops 

(i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18’8 


5-7 

14 

no 


0’6 

14 8 

06 

~ 

0’7 

12-5 

- 

0’9 

29 0 

0 4 

230 

0 6 

31 


1’9 

10 1 

0 1 

- 

0 3 

81 

- 

15 

8 ■ 8 




^■b 


0’7 

H’5 



... 

81 

- 

0’3 

IS’3 

O’ 1 

0 6 


71 


10’5 

9 2 

0-5 



41 


4’6 

13’4 

0-2 


01 

0 4 

- 

12’8 

20 7 

OS 

0 2 

- 

2’6 

16 

15’5 

7-9 

0-3 

- 


5’8 

- 

1’8 

10 8 

0’ 1 

- 

- 

80 

- 

2’7 

15 7 

0 2 

2’7 


10 4 


2’4 

24’2 


9’4 


7’8 


70 

450 


32-9 

“ i 

10’6 

- 

1’5 

40’7 


14’2 


3 '9 

O’b 

22’h 

43 6 


29 4 

- 

2-7 

0’3 

112 

20’2 

0’2 

2’S 

- 

14’7 \ 


2’5 

3S’7 

0 2 

20 7 


10’7 


71 

26’4 

0 0 



1’3 


24’5 

42 0 

38 

0’6 


118 

3’5 

22’3 

24 6 

0 1 

7-6 

- 

13’3 


3’6 

310 

0’2 

2 9 

- 

IG’9 

... 

no 

31’3 

- 

02 

- 

26’8 

0 1 

4’2 

315 

- 

7 ’ 7 

- 

20’2 

0’5 

31 

36-2 

0 4 

0-5 


2-6 

0’3 

32’4 

210 

0-6 

- 

- 

41 

- 

16’3 

34 ’6 

0 7 

11’3 

- 

15’4 

11 

6 1 

320 

~ 

3’7 

- 

22’2 

01 

60 

19’5 

60 

0’5 


7 5 

01 

54 

IS’8 

0’6 

- 

- 

8’2 

2’8 

71 

13’8 

- 

- 

- 

9 4 

- 

4.4 

30’8 

01 

9’7 

- 

8’2 

on 

12’7 

21’8 

01 



0’2 


21’5 

52’7 


- 

- 

0’6 

- 

52 1 

66’8 

10 

- 

- 

01 


65’8 


JSolfi: Data for all districts excluding the Rajasthan districts are taken from l-ho I^idian. A<jricultural 
Staiifitics, 1949-50, issued by the hkronomic and {Statistical Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
Data for Rajasthan districts arc taken from the Agricultural Statistics^ 1950-51, Rajasthan State, issued 
by the Director of Agricidture and Food Commissioner, Rajasthan. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 1.5—DISTRIBUTION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AMONG 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Region/District 

AVERAOS SIZE OF CULTIVATED 
HOLDINGS PER FAMILY 

SHAKE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES IN TOTAL 

AREA OF HOLDINGS 

First 

decile 

(Acrea) 

Last 

decile 

(Acres) 

All 

deciles 

(Acres) 

Big 
culti- 
vators 
(Per cent) 

Large 
culti- 
vators 
(Per cent) 

Medium 
culti> 
vators 
(Per cent) 

Small 
culti¬ 
vators 
(Per cent) 

1 

■M 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Assam-Bengal 


■ 






Lakhimpur. 

10 3 


3 8 

28 4 

58 4 

31 3 

10 3 

Cachar... 

8 6 


3 6 

26 0 

52 0 

34 1 

13-9 

Kainntp. 

16 1 


6-4 

25-9 

53 9 

331 

13 0 

Tripura. 

12-8 

1-1 

3-8 

36 3 

62 8 

26 8 

10-4 

Jalpaiguri. 

8-6 

16 

4-4 

21 2 

48 6 

36 6 

16 8 

BIhar-Bengal 








Malda. 

18-6 

0-8 

4-8 

40 1 

68 8 

23 6 

7-7 

Burdwan. 

14 8 

0-4 

4-1 

381 

68-8 

26-6 

6 6 

Midnapore. 

8-7 

0 3 

2-4 

37 4 

67-3 

25‘2 

7 6 

Bhagalpur. 

17-7 

12 

6-1 

32‘4 

60 1 

29 9 

10 0 

Monghyr.. 

301 

0-6 

7-2 

42-8 

69 8 

24-4 

5-8 

Hazaribagh. 

120 

0-8 

4-0 

31-6 

61 5 

28 2 

10 3 

Palamau. 

18-9 

0-7 

6-7 

385 

65 6 

27 6 

6 8 

Mirzapur. 

109 6 

0 9 

14 6 

76-9 

86‘5 

10 5 

30 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







\ 

Ballia. 

17 7 

0 4 

4 2 

43 9 

70 9 

22 9 

6 2 

Deoria. 

16-7 

0-6 

3-8 

45’3 

1 69 6 

23 2 

1 7-3 

Jaunpur. 

84 

0-2 

2-3 

38 6 

69 8 

24 7 

6 6 

Sultanpiir. 

9-8 

0-3 

2-8 

37 1 

67-9 

25’7 

6-4 

Sitapur. 

11 0 

0 6 

3-8 

30 3 

59 6 

i 

30 3 

10 1 

Western Uttar Pradesh 








Kanpur. 

18 9 

12 

6-6 

29 8 

69 2 

30-9 

9-9 

Hamirpur. 

631 

2-6 

16-7 

34-3 

64-3 

27 9 

7‘8 

Shahjahanpur. 

16*6 

0-7 

6 3 

37-2 

65-3 

26 4 

8-3 

Agra. 

16-3 

0-8 

6-1 

30 6 

61 6 

30-4 

8 1 

Aligarh. 

22 6 

0-6 

7-3 

32’9 

63 7 

30-2 

6 1 

Nainital. 

11-9 

1-9 

6-1 

30 4 

68‘6 

29 1 

12-3 

Meerut. 

30-6 

1-0 

9-7 

320 

63 2 

29-4 

7-4 

Punjab-PEPSU 








Sirmoor. 

11 0 

0-6 

4-0 

28-9 

58'8 

31 2 

10 0 

Hoshiarpur. 

17 8 

3-2 

9-9 

18 5 

47 7 

39 2 

13 1 

JuUundur. 

23 7 

3 1 

10-8 

27 2 

669 

30 9 

12-2 

Hissar. 

66*2 

6-1 

26-6 

27 9 

66-7 

34 1 

9 2 

Bhatinda. 

66-3 

2-6 

22-0 

26-6 

66 9 

34-6 

8-6 

Mohindergarh. 

380 

2-6 

13 6 

28-7 

68 8 

310 

10 2 

RajMthan 








Churn. 

109 6 

12 8 

47-9 

24-3 

63 6 

33 1 

Hl 9 

Banner. 

198-8 

14 1 

63 4 

390 

63-6 

26 7 


Sirohi. 

130-8 

2-1 

21-0 

65-6 

811 

14 3 

rntm 

Jaipur. 

46-6 

3-1 

14*0 

34 4 

60 3 

28-9 

10-8 

Sawai Madhopur. 

24-1 

1-4 

9 1 

28 4 

69 1 

32 6 

8-4 

Chittorgarh. 

34-2 

1-7 

10-2 

36 2 

62 6 

28 4 

9 0 
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TABLE 1.5—DISTRIBUTION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AMONG 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



AVKRAOK .SIZE OF CULTTVATBIl 
HOLDINUS TEH FAMILY 

SHAKE or DIFFEHENT fiLASSES IN TOTAL 

AREA or HOLIllNOS 

Region /District 

First 

decile 

(Acres) 

liast 

docile 

(Acres) 

All 

deciles 

(Acres) 

Big 

culti¬ 
vators 
(Per cent) 

Large 
culti¬ 
vators 
(Per cent) 

Medium 
culti¬ 
vators 
(Per cent) 

{Small 
culti¬ 
vators 
(Per cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Central India 

Jhabna. 

42 0 

3 7 

10 3 

27 6 

55 8 

311 

131 

Shivpuri. 

ftl 3 

15 

12-2 

431 

744 

19 6 

60 

Shajapur. 

41 0 

2-7 

14 0 

32-2 

62 0 

27 4 

106 

Bhilsa. 

05-5 

3 4 

180 

39-8 

672 

23'7 

91 

Raisen. 

04-4 

1-8 

15-7 

i2'7 

708 

230 

62 

Satna. 

27-5 

0 2 

0 0 

4S-2 

78-7 

18-8 

2 5 

Rewa. 

56-7 1 

0-9 

13 4 

49 4 

77 5 

18-7 

38 

Sagar. 

47 9 j 

14 

13 0 

42 a 

730 

20 4 

6 6 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

25 •« 

1 4 

01 

50-3 

71 8 

20-4 

\ 

78 

Puri. 

ill! 

1 0 

4 2 

32 5 

59-2 

302 

10 6 

Koraput. 

11-8 

i 0 

3-6 

44-7 

63‘4 

243 

123 

Biiaspur. 

3f)-2 

0-8 

81 

47-5 

71-8 

220 

62 

Durg. 

32-8 

1 -2 

10 4 

36-9 

64 3 

278 

79 

Chanda. 

44 4 

10 

12 7 

36 4 

66 9 

26 1 

7 0 

Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 

Akola. 

53-2 

2 4 

15*9 

35 9 

66‘3 

251 

86 

94 0 

2 3 

23-3 

42 6 

72 7 

21 7 

\ 5‘6 

Sorath. 

31 2 

14 

17 0 

21 7 

50 0 

36'9 

13 1 

Ahmedabad. 

00-5 

7-5 

20-3 

24 6 

53 9 

32 8 

13 3 

Broach. 

37 0 1 

2 0 

13 3 

29 9 

60 I 

314 

8'5 

West Khandeah. 

58-7 

3 4 

18-2 

341 

61 9 

291 

90 

Parbhani. 

77-4 

50 

25-4 

29‘2 

56 9 

32 6 

10 5 

North Deccan 








Poona. 

36-6 

10 

112 

33-1 

63 9 

288 

73 

Kolhapur. 

24 1 

0 5 

0-9 

35‘6 

68'1 

267 

52 

Bijapur. 

80-4 

3 1 

24 0 

33-7 

03-1 

30-2 

67 

Osmanabad. 

08-1 

3 2 

22*5 

300 

59-9 

316 

8'5 

Mahbubnagar. 

471 

1 -5 

12*4 

39 >7 

659 

264 

7'7 

Kumool. 

52 0 

1-4 

13*1 

40-7 

700 

242 

58 

South Deccan 








Hassan. 

14-2 

0-9 

4*8 

33 0 

610 

29‘3 

9 7 

Bangalore. 

12-9 

11 

4*8 

29’2 

58-5 

29 6 

119 

Coimbatore. 

35-4 

1-2 

9-2 

40 6 

681 

252 

67 

Cuddapah . 

25-8 

10 

7*7 

34 8 

64 9 

281 

7 0 

East Coast 








Nisamabad . 

18*7 

0-6 

5*2 

36 1 

673 

273 

54 

West Qodayari. 

30 4 

1-2 

8*9 

41 7 

69 3 

24 0 

67 

Chingleput . . 

12*3 

0-4 

3*4 

37 4 

674 

269 

67 

Ramanathapuram . 

25-2 

M 

7*1 

38-4 

66'6 

25 6 

79 

West CoMt 








Ratnagiri . 

4 9 

0-3 

1*7 

292 

594 

322 

8'4 

HaUbar. 

69*4 

0-4 

8*6 

71-9 

864 

111 

2’6 

Qiiilon. 

8-6 

i 

0*1 

1*7 

61-8 

775 

18‘3 

4-2 
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TABLE 1.6—OWNERSHIP OF PLOUGH CATTLE AMONG DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Region/District 

Average 
number of 
jiloiigh 
cattle owned 
per cultiva¬ 
ting family 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL 

PLOUGH CATTI.R OWNED 

Big 

cultivators i 
(For cent) 

Large 
cultivators 
(Per cent) 

Medium , 
cultivators 
(Per cent) 

Small 
cultivators 
(Per cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Assam-Bengal 






Lakhimpur. 

L>-4 

hS‘3 

48-9 

36-0 

15-1 

Oachar. 

1-7 

19 0 

43-1 

36-1 

20-8 

Kamrup. 

2:{ 

17 4 

42-2 

39-2 

18-6 

Tripura. 

1-4 

'27-S 

01-0 

32-1 

0-9 

Jalpaiguri. 

2-0 

IS-4 

45-7 

30-2 

24-1 

Bihar-Bengal 






Malda. 

2 1 

19 7 

40-0 

35-0 

19-0 

Burdwan. 

1 :j 

19-1 

40-0 

34-5 

18!) 

Midnapore. 

1 i 

27-6 

56-0 

33-2 ' 

10-8 

BhagaJpur. 

1-8 

22-0 

48-6 

35-9 

15-5 

Morighvr. 

14 

23-0 

50-2 

34-6 

9-2 

Hazaribagli. 

2-2 

22-4 

47-1 

36-4 

16-5 

Palamau. 

2 0 

2S-0 

57-1 

32-6 

10 3 

Mirzapur. 

2 2 

32-3 

52-4 

29-4 

\ 

18-2 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 






Baliia. 

11 

23-S 

53-5 

32-3 

14-2 

Deoria. 

14 

28’5 

55-7 

33 S 

10-5 

Jaunpur. 

1-3 

19’2 

44-2 

38-2 

17-6 

Sultan pur. 

10 

21‘8 

49-2 

37-7 

13-1 

Sitapur. 

10 

16-7 

40-1 

37-6 

22-3 

Western Uttar Pradesh 






Kanpur. 

10 

IS 0 

43-6 

39-2 

17-2 

Hamirpur. 

21 

19-9 

44-3 

36-4 

19-3 

Shahjalianpiir. 

1 0 

18-9 

44-7 

36-9 

18-4 

Agra. 

1 1 

20-1 

49-1 

37-0 

13-9 

Aligarh.! 

1-4 

23-2 

50-2 

38-6 

11-2 

Nainital. 

2*3 

20-1 

43-9 

37-9 

18-2 

Meonit. 

10 

20-7 

47-9 

37-4 

14-7 

Punjab-PEPSU 






Sirmoor. 

1-9 

18-4 

48-1 

38-3 

13-6 

Hoshiarpur. 

2 2 

22-9 

49-0 

32-8 

18-2 

Jullundur. 

3'3 

18-0 

43-9 

34-1 

22-0 

Hissar. 

0 0 

18-1 

40-0 

41-7 

18-3 

Bhatinda. 

I -5 

lU-4 

40-9 

40-9 

12-2 

Mohindergarh. 

0-9 

j 23-1 

51-8 

38 9 

1 

9-3 

Rajasthan 






Chum. 

M 

' 18-0 

43-2 

35-5 

21-3 

Barmer. 

2-5 

! J9-7 

43-1 

38-4 

18-5 

Sirohi. 

D7 

19-3 

46-2 

39-5 

U-3 

Jaipur. 

2*3 

15-7 

43-3 

38-5 

U-2 

tSawai Madliopur. 

16 

21-2 

49-1 

36-2 

14-7 

Ohittorgarh. 

2-4 

19-H 

44-2 

34-4 

21-4 
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TABLE 1.6—OWNERSHIP OF PLOUGH CATTLE AMONG DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS— Concluded 



Av(‘ruge 
number of 

l'IlOPORTK.^^• OF TOTAT. 

I'LOrOH CATTLE OWNED 

Region /DiBtriet 

pUmgh 
cat ties owned 
jicr cultiva¬ 
ting Ihinily 

Big 

ciiltivatorH 
(Per cent) 

Large 
CiiltivatorH 
(P{U (;ent) 

McHliiini 
cultivators 
(Per cent) 

Small 
cultivators 
(Per cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Central India 

Jhabua. 


20 h 

43-3 

31’0 

22-0 

Shivpuri. 

:m 

10 0 

43 0 

35-2 

21-2 

iShajapur.I 

2 1 

20 0 

33-3 

30-9 

15-0 

Bhilsa. 

:{s 

20 • 2 

33-6 

27-7 

10-7 

Rai»en. 

a-2 

:i2 7 

61 0 

28 • 0 

10-4 

Sutua. 

1 -9 

31 3 

00 3 

30-8 

8-9 

Rowa. 

2-7 

34 3 

30‘7 

20-7 

10-0 

Sagar. 

2-7 

30 1 

02 ■ 7 

24-1 

13-2 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

2 5 

41-2 

04 0 

2i-3 

11-1 

Puri. 

1 7 

21 0 

47 1 

30-8 

10-1 

Koraput. 

2-8 

23 t 

IS 4 

31-2 

20-4 

Biluapur. 

2 0 

34 0 

017 

30-0 

7-7 

Durg. 

2-4 

23 I 

33 • 1 

32-0 

; 12-9 

Chanda. 

;m) 

32 0 

50-S 

28-1 

12-1 

Western Cotton region 






Nagpur. 

2 • 5 

2H^1 

37 0 

31-4 

11-0 

Akola. 

2 3 

40 r, 

70 4 

23-0 

6-6 

Sorath. 

3(» 

20 3 

43 2 

37-1 

17-7 

Ahmodabad... 

1 9 

IS‘2 

43 1 

33'5 

19-4 

Broach. 

I -8 

22-7 

30 0 

33-0 

1 13-0 

West Khandcj.sh. 

21 

2S0 

51 7 

32-8 

13-5 

Parbhani. 

2*8 

20 0 

40'0 

33-7 

10-7 

North Deccan 






Poona. 

2 3 

20 4 

4S^4 

38-1 

13-3 

Kolhapur. 

1 5 

20 S 

40 3 

37-1 

16-0 

Bijapur. 

1 (i 

24 0 

53^4 

37-3 

9-3 

Onmanabad. 

2 • 2 

24 0 

52-S 

34-8 

12-4 

Malibubnagar. 

2-8 

20 0 

50 7 

31 2 

15 -1 

Kurnool. 

1 -5 

27 3 

50 0 

35-3 

8-7 

South Deccan 






llassan. 

19 

23 0 

45 0 

35-0 

19-1 

Bangalore. 

J -3 

21’3 

48-S 

33-4 

17 8 

Coimbatore. 

1*7 

20’4 

59 0 

31-8 

8 6 

Ciiddai)ah. 

I 2 

23 0 

50 7 

33-8 

7-5 

East Coast 






Nizamabad.. 

1 -5 

20 2 

48 9 

37-9 

13-2 

West Godavari. 

21 

29 3 

56-7 

32-0 

11-3 

Chingleput. 

1-5 

20 0 

55^7 

34-7 

9-6 

Ramanailiapiiram. 

1 -2 

26‘7 

53-7 

33-3 

13-0 

West Coast 






Ratnagiri. 

1-6 

20-4 

48-8 

39-7 

11-6 

Malabar... 

0-5 

403 

73'2 

22-0 

4-8 

Quilon. 

j 0*3 

34 2 

65 2 

26-2 

8-6 
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TABLE 1.7—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED SOCIETY AND FfON- 
SOCIETY VILLAGES ACCORDING TO POPULATION 


Population 

Total number of 
selected villages 

Number of villagoB 
with sooieties 

Number of villages 
without societies 

1 

2 

3 

Loss than 200. 

33 

2 

31 

200 - 400. 

90 

27 

63 

400 - 000. 

87 

29 

68 

600 - 800. 

81 

36 

46 

800 - 1,000. 

48 

23 

26 

1,000 - 1,600. 

108 

61 

47 

1,500 - 2,000. 

52 

39 

13 

2,000 2,500. 

33 

17 

16 

2,500 - 3.000. 

30 

23 

7 

.3,000 - 4,000. 

30 

20 

10 

4,000 - 5,000. 

1 

8 

7 

1 

Total. 

600 

284 

318 


TABLE I.S-DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 

TO POPULATION* 



■m 


NUMBER or 

VILLAGES WITH 

POPULATION 



number 














1 



1 



1 

1 1 

1 1 


Region 

of 

Less 

Biiill 

400 

Bmlj 

ESSl 

1,000 

1,500 




4,000 



than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

i to 

to 

to i 

to 



200 


600 

800 

1,000 








1 

2 



6 

6 

7 

8 

■qH 


1 

12 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

40 

2 

H 


12 

3 

5 

3 



1 

1 

2. Bihar-Bongal. 

64 

2 

13 


14 

4 

9 

4 

2 

1 ^ 

2 

- 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh,.. 

40 

1 

6 

1 ^ 

7 

5 

■1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

- 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh.. 

56 

1 

5 

1 6 

7 

6 

13 

5 

4 

3 

3 

— 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

6 

4 

5 

2 

6 

13 

4 

1 

1 

2 

- 

6. Rajasthan. 

48 

3 

9 


8 

- 

n 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7. Central India. 

64 

•11 

19 


4 

6 

8 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

8. Orissa and East IVladhya 








* 





Pradesh. 

48 

3 

10 


6 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9. Western Cotton region... 

56 

1 

8 

III 

8 

3 


4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

10. North Deccan. 

48 

- 

^ 1 

3 1 

2 

^ 1 


7 

8 

6 

2 

— 

11. South Deccan. 

32 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

12. East Coast. 

32 

2 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

13. West Coast. 

24 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

6 

- 

Total. 

600 

33 

90 

87 

81 

48 

108 

52 

33 

30 

30 

8 


* Population data are those supplied by the Census authorities. 
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TABLE I.^DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO PROPORTION OF CULTIVATING FAMILIES 





NUMBER 

OF VILI*AOES WITH 

PROPORTION OF 







CULTIVATING 

FAMILIES 






Total 



























number 

of 

Leas 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

95 


Region 


than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

100 


villages 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

95 

100 

per 


per 

per 

jper 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

j)er 

per 

cent 



cent 

cent 

cent 

cerU 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

\ 

12 

13 

1. ABsam-Bengal. 

40 



3 ’ 

2 


3 

8 

7 

12 

6 



2- Bihar—Bengal. 

64 



4 

*7 

g 

10 

10 

9 

12 

5 

2 

2 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh. . 

40 

_ 




2 

5 

2 

6 

9 

8 

8 

1 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh.. 

56 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

12 

10 

11 

1 

2 

_ 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

1 

2 

1 

fi 

3 

4 

8 

2 

16 

6 

1 

- 

6. Rajasthan. 

48 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

6 

14 

8 

7 

2 

7. Central India. 

64 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

14 

18 

9 

7 

7 

3 

1 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 














Pradesh. 

48 

1 

- 


2 

4 

10 

15 

3 

8 

4 

1 

- 

9. Western Cotton region... 

56 

- 

2 

2 

5 

9 

16 

12 

7 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

10. North Deccan. 

48 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

T) 

9 

12 

8 

9 

1 

1 


11. South l>eccan. 

32 

- 



1 

7 

- 

7 

5 

10 

1 

1 

- 

12. East (/oast... 

32 

- 


1 

2 

3 

f) 

5 

10 

2 

3 

1 

- 

13. W’'e8t Coast. 

24 

- 

- 

- 


2 

- 

4 

6 

10 

2 

- 

- 

Total. 

600 

2 

7 

14 

32 

49 

88 

116 

87 

122 

50 

27 

6 


TABLE 1.10—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS PER 
CULTIVATING FAMILY 





NITMBF.R OF VILLAGES WITH AVERAGE SIZE 



Total 



OF 

CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 




num- 











ber of 

Less 

2 

6 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

60 

Region 

selected 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

acres 


vi liases 

2 

1 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

50 

and 



acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

40 

1 

29 

10 

_ 

_ 





2. Bihar-Bengal. 

64 

7 

33 

20 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

40 

2 

33 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh 

56 

- 

20 

22 

8 

5 

1 

- 


- 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

- 

7 

12 

8 

8 

10 

1 

2 

- 

6. Rajasthan. 

48 

- 

5 

10 

11 

6 

3 

4 

2 

8 

7. Central India. 

64 

1 

3 

17 

18 

11 

13 

- 

- 

1 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 











Pradesh . 

48 

3 

10 

25 

6 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9. Western Cotton region. 

56 

- 

- 

6 

12 

17 

14 

3 

5 

- 

10. North Dcccan. 

48 

- 

2 

11 

11 

11 

10 

2 

1 

- 

11. South Deccan . 

32 


15 

14 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12. East Coast. 

32 

1 

14 

12 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13. West Coast. 

24 

12 

10 

1 

- 


1 

- 



Total . 

600 

27 

181 

164 

83 

62 

53 

10 

II 

9 
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TABLE l.il—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO PROPORTION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS OF BIG 
CULTIVATORS 



Total 

number 

of 

selected 

villages 

NUMBER OP \'ILLAOES WITH PBOrORTION OF CULTIVATED 

HOLPTNCJ.S 

Bogioii 

10 

to 

20 

per 

cent 

20 

to 

30 

per 

cent 

20 

to 

40 

per 

cent 

40 

to 

50 

per 

cent 

50 

to 

60 

per 

cent 

00 

to 

70 

per 

cent 

70 

to 

80 

per 

cent 

80 

to 

90 

per 

cent 

90 

to 

100 

per 

cent 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Assani-Bengal. 

40 

2 

30 

6 

O 






2. Bihar-Bongal. 

64 

1 

10 

28 

9 

0 

3 

- 


1 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

40 

- 

0 

15 

12 

5 

2 

... 

- 

- 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh 

56 

_ 

18 

32 

6 

1 


- 

- 

- 

Tj. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

3 

41 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

f). Rajasthan. 

48 

2 

18 

20 

o 

2 

3 

- 

1 

- 

7. Central India. 

64 


17 

17 

18 

10 

1 


1 


8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

48 

1 

7 

18 

15 

5 

2 



I 

U. Western Cotton region. 

56 


24 

18 

9 

1 

- 

- 



id. North Deccan. 

48 

- 

8 

27 

11 

2 



- 

- 

11. South Doccan. 

32 


7 

19 

5 

_ 

1 



- 

12. East Coast. 

32 

_ 

4 

14 

12 

2 

_ 


- 


13. W^est Coast. 

24 


5 

6 

7 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Total . 

600 

13 

201 

223 

108 

37 

14 

- 

2 

2 


TABLE 1.12—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO PROPORTION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS OF LARGE 
CULTIVATORS 


Region 

Total 

number 

of 

selected 

villages 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES WITH ritOrOKTION OF 

C T’ LTIV A T K n H OLl ) IN OS 

30 

to 

40 

per 

cent 

40 

to 

50 

per 

cent 

50 

to 

60 

per 

cent 

60 

to 

70 

per 

cent 

70 

to 

80 

per 

cent 

SO 

to 

90 

per 

cent 

90 

to 

100 

per 

cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1. Assam-Boiigal. 

40 


12 

20 

7 

1 



2. Bihar-Bengal. 

64 

1 

- 

15 

31 

10 

6 

1 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

40 

- 

- 

7 

10 

15 

2 


4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

56 

_ 

1 

15 

33 

7 



5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

1 

2 

38 

0 

- 

1 

- 

6. Rajasthan. 

48 


3 

19 

20 

3 

3 


7. Central India. 

64 

- 

1 

14 

20 

20 

8 

1 

8. Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh... 

48 

1 

- 

7 

23 

16 

1 

- 

9, Western Cotton region. 

56 

- 

9 

21 

15 

11 

— 

— 

10. North Deccan. 

48 



9 

20 

10 

3 

— 

lit South Deccan. 

32 


- 

8 

20 

3 

1 

- 

12- East Coast. 

32 


- 

5 

M 

15 

1 


13. West Coast. 

24 

- 

- 

4 

6 

10 

4 

1 

ToUl .. 

600 

3 

28 

182 

233 

121 

30 

3 
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TABLE 1.13—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO PROPORTION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS OF SMALL 
CULTIVATORS 


Region 

Total 

number 

of 

selected 

villages 

NUMIIKH (.IF 

OF Cl 

villa(;k 

1:1 /I'l V ATJ 

S VVJTJI rfiOFOKTION 

ill 110LI)IN(iS 

Jicluu' 

2 

per 

cent 

2 to 

r> 

per 

cent 

fi Ut 

10 

per 

cent 

10 to 

75 
per 
cf nt 

15 to 
20 
per 
cent 

20 per 
cent 
and 
above 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

fi 

(\ 

7 

1. Asaam-Bengal. 

40 

- 

J 

7 

21 

10 

1 

2. Bihar-Bongal. 

64 

2 

17 

20 

15 

- 

I 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

40 

- 

13 

2.^ 

2 


- 

4. Woatorn Uttar Prodeah. 

56 


3 

1 41 

7 

2 

- 

fi. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

- 

<) 

18 

24 

•1 

1 

Rajaeihan. 

48 

- 

r> 

22 

14 

7 

- 

7. Central India. 

64 

6 

14 

24 

17 

3 

- 

8. Ori.ssa and Eaat Madhya Pradofth . . 

48 

- 

3 

38 

4 

2 

1 

9. Western Oitton region. 

56 

- 

‘> 

28 

23 

2 

1 

\0. l^orlh Deccan . 

48 

*> 

10 

34 

2 

-- 

- 

J J. South Deccan . 

32 

I 


22 

8 

1 

- 

12. East Coast. 

32 

- 

12 

15 

5 

- 

- 

13. West Coast . 

24 

2 

8 

11 

3 

*- 

- 

Total. 

^6ob~~ 

13 

90 ~ 

317 

145 

30 

5 


TABLE 1.14—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO PROPORTION OF CULTIVATING FAMILIES OWNING 
PLOUGH CATTLE 




NCMHKK 

OF villa(;ks with i'kofoktu 

>N OF 

(U^J.TiVATIKO 


Total 



FA MM. IKS 

owMN(3 ri.oufiir 

CATTLE 




number 

lieloir 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

00 

70 

SO 

90 


Region 

of 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

100 

selected 

10 

20 

50 

40 

50 

00 

70 

80 

90 

100 

per 


villages 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

per 

cent 

ceni 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Assain-Bengal.... 

40 



1 


- 

•» i 

3 

9 

15 

7 

1 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

64 

- 

- 

1 

0 

3 

5 

11 

8 

22 

8 

- 

3. Eastern Uttar 













Pradesh . 

40 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

0 

14 

15 

2 

1 

4. Western Uttar 













Pradc'sh. 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

15 

20 

6 

1 

5. Punjab-PEPSU... 

48 

- 

- 

-* 

1 

- 

3 

! 6 

6 

12 

10 

10 

6. Rajasthan . 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

1 

9 

16 

15 


7. Central India . 

64 

- 

- 

- 


- 

2 

3 

12 

15 

26 

6 

8. Orissa and East 













Madhya Pradesh. . 

48 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

11 

13 

11 

10 

3 

9. Western Cotton 













region . 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

8 

21 

14 

4 

10, North Docoan , ... 

48 

- 

-- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

4 

16 

12 

9 

- 

11. South Deccan .... 

32 

- 

1 

- 

3 

5 

7 

5 

6 

6 

- 

- 

12. East Coast. 

32 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

8 

0 

3 


1 

13. West Coast*. 

23 

1 

8 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

Total. 

599 

1 

10 

7 

15 

17 


72 

126 

169* 

107 

26 


' In one ont of the 24 milootoU villages of llio region, no cultivator owned plough cattle. 
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TABLE I.IS-DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE NUMBER OF PLOUGH CATTLE PER REPORT¬ 
ING CULTIVATING FAMILY 


Region 

Total 

number 

of 

selected 

villages 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES WITH AVERAGE NUMBER 
OP PLOUGH CATTLE PER REPORTING OULTIVATIKO 
FAMILY 

1 

to 

2 

2 

to 

3 

8 

4 

to 

6 

6 

to 

6 

6 

to 

7 

1 

2 

3 

ES 

6 j 

6 

7 

L Aflaam-Bengal. 

40 

7 ‘ 

29 

4 


_ 


2. Bihar-Bengal. 

64 

20 

38 

4 


- 

- 

3, Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

40 

24 

16 

- 


- 

- 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

56 1 

26 

27 

2 

1 


- 

5. Punjab-PEPSU.' 

40 ' 

23 

15 

9 

1 


- 

6. Rajasthan. 

48 

11 

30 

7 

- 



7. Central India. 

64 

1 

26 

21 

11 


1 

8. Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh. 

48 

2 

26 

18 

2 

1 

- 

9. Western Cotton region. 

56 

7 

34 

9 

4 

2 

- 

10. North Deooan. 

48 

3 

32 

10 

3 

- 

- 

11 . South Deccan. 

32 

2 

26 

4 

- 

- 

- 

12. East Coast... 

32 

6 

21 

4 

2 

- 

... 

13. West Coast*. 

23 

7 

14 

2 

- 


- 

Total . 

590 

138 

333 

94 

26 

7 

1 


* In one out of the 24 selected villages of the region, no cultivator owned plough cattle. 


TABLE 1.16—DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS PER PAIR 
OF PLOUGH CATTLE 


Region 

1 

Total 

number 

of 

selected 

villages 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES WITH AVERAGE SIZE OF CUL¬ 
TIVATED HOLDINGS PER PAIR OF PLOUOH CATTLE 

Less 

than 

2 

acres 

1 

2 ^ 
to i 
4 

acres 

4 

to 

6 

acres 

6 

to 

10 

acres 

10 

to 

14 

acres 

1 

14 j 
to 1 
20 

aores 

20 

acres 

and 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

40 


18 

16 1 

6 



1 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

64 

1 

16 

20 

19 

3 

6 

1 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

40 

- 

10 

19 

10 

1 

- 

- 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

56 

_ 

3 

11 

22 

11 

7 

2 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

48 

_ 

6 

4 

12 

4 

1 

22 

6. Rajasthan. 

48 

_ 


5 

10 

11 

4 

18 

7. Central India. 

64 

1 

1 

10 

22 

20 

9 

1 

8. Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh. 

48 

2 

8 

13 

19 

6 


.. 

9. Western Cotton region. 

56 

- 

_ 

1 

I 

12 

26 

16 

10. North Deooan. 

48 

_ 

1 

2 

11 

11 

10 

18 

11, South Deccan. 

32 


2 

10 

8 

4 

5 

3 

12. East Coast. 

32 

- 

2 

7 

16 

2 

6 

1 

13. West Coast*. 

23 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Total . 

599 

8 

69 

119 

156 

91 

75 

1 

81 


* In one out of the 24 selected villages of the region, no cultivator owned plough cattle. 









































CHAPTER 2 

OUTSTANDING DEBT 

2.1 PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES 

2.1.1 In this chapter we discuss the measure of outstanding debt, as obtained 
through the General Schedule, of the rural families and of different classes of rural 
families, viz., the cultivators of different strata and the non-cultivators. The 
outstanding debt of rural families was obtained avS on the date of investigation and, 
as the investigation using the General Schedule was carried out mostly during the 
period December 1951 to March 1952, the outstanding debt position indicated here 
has reference mainly to the above four months. We discuss in tliis chapter the 
proportion of indebted families, the level of debt per family and the level of debt 
])er indebted family in tlie surveyed villages and districts. This is followed by 
discussions on factors affecting the level of debt per family, the proportion of in¬ 
debted families and the level of debt per indebted family. The share of the total 
debt of cultivators accounted for by (\ich class of cultivators is also presented 
to show tlie p>attern of distriVmtion of debt among the dilfercjit classes. State-wise 
and regional estimates of (hrbt are presented at the end of the chapter. 

2.1 .2 It should be made clear that all data on d(‘bt considered in this chapter 
relate to cash transactions only. Loan transactions in kind have been s(‘parately 
considered. No account of them is taken in any of the. statistics relating to debt in 
monetary values, ddie total extent of transactions in kind was not considerable, 
except in a small number of districts. It is also diiRcult to incorporate tlie data 
relating to debt in kind in the data ndating to money debts. Therefore, the whole 
of tlie discussion on debt, except where the contrary is specitically indicated, is concer¬ 
ned with monetary transactions. Similarly, in the. case of borrowings and repay¬ 
ments also, excejit in the cha])ter on grain and commodity loans, the data discussed 
relate to casli loans. 

2.1.3 The table on next pag(^ gives the distribution of villages according to the 
proportion of indebted families. In 478 out of the GOO villages selected, the propor¬ 
tion of indebted families varied from 40 to 90 per cent. In two villages all the 
families were indebted and in one village no family was indebted. Some difference 
is noticeable in the distribution of the villages according to the proportion of 
indebted cultivating and non-cultivating families. The major concentration of 
villages in the case of cultivating families is in the class intervals ranging from 50 
to 90 per cent; in the case of non-cultivating families the distribution is more 
evenly spread over the range 20 to 80 per cent. The proportion of indebted families 
was larger among cultivators than among non-cultivators. In the case of cultivators, 
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the proportion of indebted families varied from 40 to 90 per cent in 459 villages; 
in 73 villages it was 90 per cent or above ; and, at the lower end, it was less than 
40 per cent in 68 villages. In the case of non-cultivating families, the number of 
villages in the above class intervals is 347,15 and 231 respectively. Whereas in the 
case of cultivating families the proportion of indebted families was less than 50 per 
cent in about a fifth of the villages, in the case of non-cultivating families it was less 
than 50 per cent in about half the total number of villages. 


Proportion of 
indebted families 

('ULTIVATOKS 

NON-Ct^LTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percentage 

to 

total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percentage 

to 

total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Perc<?ntage 

to 

total 

mi . 

1 

0 2 

31 

6-2 

1 

0’2 

Bdow XO per cent . 

3 

06 

26 

44 

8 

1’3 

10-20 „ „ . 

13 

2‘2 

35 

6‘9 

14 

2’3 

20-30 . 

18 

3 0 

69 

11’6 

27 

4’5 

30 ~ JO . 

33 

6 6 

70 

ll’S 

46 

7' 7 

40-60 „ .. 

55 

92 

84 

14-2 

79 

13’2 

60 -60 „ . 

98 

16 3 

94 

16’9 \ 

105 

17’6 

60 - 70 .. 

97 

16‘2 

67 

Jl’3 \ 

98 

16’3 

70 -SO „ „ . 

108 

18 0 

60 

101 \ 

102 

170 

30-90 .. 

101 

16’8 

42 

71 

94 

16’7 

90 - 100 ,, . 

64 

10’7 

7 

12 \ 

24 

40 

100. 

9 

1’6 


1’3 

2 

0’3 

Total. 

600 

200’0 

693* 

100 0 

600 

100 0 


• Excluding 7 Tillages where there were no non-cultivating families. 


2.1.4 The following table gives the distribution of the two types of villages, 
namely, those with co-operative credit societies and those without such societies, 
according to the proportion of indebted families: 


Proportion of 
indebted families 

CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

AI.L FAMILIES 

Proportion 
of non- 
society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of non- 
society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of non- 
society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Pro])ortion 
of society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

mi . 

0-3 

_ 

81 

21 

O’S 


B(l(>w 10 jier cent . 

0’3 

0’7 

5’2 

3‘5 

1’6 

11 

10-20 „ . 

2’H 

1-4 

6’8 

4’9 

2’8 

1’8 

20-30 .. 

3 2 

2’8 

12’3 

110 

4’4 

4’6 

30-40 „ „ . 

6’7 

6-3 


13’8 

9’5 

6’6 

40 -50 . 

11’4 

6’7 

13’2 

16’2 

130 

13’4 

60-60 „ . 

J2’3 

20’8 

13’6 

18’4 

13’0 

22’5 

60 - 70 „ .. 

16’8 

16’6 

11’9 

10’6 

16’5 

16’2 

70-so . 

171 

19’0 

9’4 

no 

16’6 

17’6 

80-90 M . 

16’6 

17’3 

81 


171 

141 

90-100 . 

12’3 

8’8 

0’3 

21 

51 

2’8 

100 ,, .. 

2’2 

0-7 

1’3 

1’4 

0’3 

0’4 

Total. 

100 0 

100’0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 
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2.1.5 It will be noticed that in the case of all the three groups of families, 
the pro})ortion of villages with less than 50 {)er cent indebted families is less among 
the society villages than among the non-society villages, while the opposite is the case 
for the proportion of villages with 50 to 80 per cent indebted families. However, the 
proportion of villages with more than 80 per cent indebted families is greater among 
non-society villages than among society villages. There is little indication of any 
marked difference in the pro[)ortion of indebt(;d families among any particular 
group of families, as between the society and non-society villages ; broadly, the 
pro})ortion seems to be liigher in the villages with societies than in those without 
societies. 

2.1. G The proportion of indebted families among cultivating, non-cultivating 
and all families in the different districts is given in table 2.1. The following 
table gives the distril.)ution of districts according to the proportion of indebted 
families: 



Proportion of 

rULTIVATOUS 

NON-CULTlVATnKS 

ALL FAMILIES 

inclebl/od families 

Number 

of 

(listrictH 

Percentage 

to 

total 

Number 

of 

districts 

Percentage 

to 

total 

Number Percentage 
of 1 to 

districts j total 

! 

BfUnr 

10 pt’T rt ni . 



3 

40 

! 


W 

20 . 


- 

7 

9-3 

i 

- 

20 - 

30 . 

- 

- 

6 

S‘0 

4 

5 3 

30 

40 .1 

6 

8 0 

8 

10 7 

5 

6 7 

40 - 

50 .. . 

4 

5 3 

17 

22-7 

6 

S-0 

50 

00 .. 

13 

17 3 

16 

2V3 

15 1 

20 0 

60 

70 „ .. 

16 

21 3 

11 

14 7 

21 

280 

70 - 

SO . 

17 

22 7 

6 

8’0 

16 

21 3 

SO 

.00 „ . 

14 

18-7 

1 

13 

7 

9 3 

VO - 

100 . . 

5 

6-7 

- 

- 

1 

13 


100 . 


~ 

— 


— 

— 


Total. 

75 

100 0 

75 

100 0 

75 i 

i 

100 0 


2.1.7 The table shows that in all the districts more than 30 per cent of the 
cultivating families were indebted. On the other hand, less than 30 per cent of the 
non-cultivating families were indebted in about a fifth of the districts. The major 
concentration of districts in the case of cultivating families appears to be in the 
class intervals ranging from 50 to 90 per cent, and in the case of non-cultivating 
families, in the class intervals ranging from 30 to 70 per cent. One district in the 
case of non-cultivating families and 19 districts in the case of cultivating families 
had 80 per cent or more indebted families. 

2.1.8 The table on page 64 gives the data for the ten districts with the 
lowest proportion of indebted families in the case of cultivating, non-cultivating 
and all families. 
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TABLE 2.1—PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES 



CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS j 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

number 


Proiior- 


Proper- 

1 

Proper- 

District 

tion 

(Per 

District 

tion 

(Per 

District 

tion 

(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Bhagalpur. 

93‘2 

Bhagalpur. 

86'S 

Bhagalpur. 

91 5 

2. 

Deoria. 

9J’S 

Palamau. 

77 7 

Deoria. 

88'8 

3. 

Chingleput. 

90-8 

Cuddapah. 

73'7 

Malabar. 

85'1 

4. 

Malabar. 

90 3 

Chingleput. 

737 

Chmgleput. 

84'6 

5. 

' Sugar. 

90 2 

Bhatinda. 

737 

Ramanathapuram. 

84'4 

6. 

Kurnool. 

89-3 

Kurnool. 

714 

1 Kurnool. 

840 

7. 

Raiuanatliapuram. 

\ SS-6 

West Godavari.... 

\ 70'8 

Cuddapah. 

82'4 

8. 

Bangalore. 

86‘8 

Quilon. 

69'3 

Bangalore. 

811 

9. 

West Godavari.. . . 

85'3 

Monghyr.. 

68'9 

Jhabua. 

79-2 

10. 

Mahbubnagar. 

85-2 

Bhilsa. 

67-4 

Sultanpur. 

79'1 

11. 

Cuddapah. 

84-8 

! Mohindergarh. 

67'3 

West Godavari. . . . 

77'8 

12. 

Hassan. 

84'5 

Mahbubnagar. 

671 

Kamrup. 

77'6 

13. 

Kaiuriip. 

83'6 

Ballia. 

64'4 

Mahbubnagar. 

773 

14. 

Jhabua. 

82-4 

Ramanathapuram. 

64-0 

Sugar. 

771 

15. 

Bhilsa. 

82 '3 

Kamrup. 

62'6 

Palamau. 

770 

16. 

Jaipur. 

819 

Jullundur. 

61 • 6 

Bhilsa. 

76 0 

17. 

Sultanpiir. 

81'5 

Hoshiarpur. 

61'1 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

75'5 

18. , 

Monghyr. 

80 '6 

Bangalore........ 

60-1 

Monghyr... 

75'1 

19. 

Chittorgarh. 

80 '5 

Meerut. 

59'4 

Hassan. 

73-8 

20. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

79'4 

Malabar. 

59'3 

Jai[>ur. 

73'4 

21. 

Hoflhiarpur. 

78'4 

Burdwan. 

59 1 

Quihin .. 

73'i 

22. 

Ahrnedabacl. 

771 

Puri. 

566 

Chittorgarh. 

71 9 

23. 

Palamau. 

76-8 

Sambalpur. 

, 56'6 

Ballia. 

716 

24. 

Coimbatore. 

76-0 

Osmanabad. 

56'2 

Hoshiarpur. 

70'9 

2.5. 

Puri. 

1 75'6 

Aligarh. 

555 

Jaunpur. 

69'8 

26. 

Quilon. 

752 

Jaunpur. 

547 

Puri. 

OS'4 

27. 

Mirzapiir. 

75'2 

Sultanpur. 

54'4 

Hazaribagh. 

07'6 

28. 

Ballia.1 

76'0 

Agra. 

54'3 

Nainital. 

67-5 

29. 

Shajapur. 

74'6 

(^achar. 

542 

Mirzapur. 

07 3 

30. 

Jauripur. 

74'4 

Coimbatore. 

54 1 

Shajapur. 

07'3 

31. 

Broach. 

743 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

530 

Bhatinda. 

07 2 

32. 

Chanda. 

74'2 

Shajapur. 

52'8 

Burdwan. 

06' 7 

33. 

Nainital. 

74'2 

Banner. 

526 

Mohindergarh. 

66 '5 

34. 

Burdwan. 

72'6 

Chittorgarh. 

62'1 

Cachar. 

66'1 

35. 

Hazaribagh. 

72'6 

1 

Sirmoor. 

49'7 

Coimbatore. 

637 

36. 

Cachar.1 

70'6 

Shahjahanpur..... 

49'6 

Ahmedabad. 

63 7 

37. 

Nizam abad. 

67'6 

Jaipur. 

49'4 

Nizamabad. 

631 
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TABLE 2.1—PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

!-r 

! CULTIVATORS 

District 

Propor¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


1 

2 

38. 

Mohindergarh. 

66 ’4 

39. 

Hamirpur. 

66 ’3 

40. 

Aligarh. 

65-4 

41. 

Slwvpuri. 

66 ’3 

42. 

Agra. 

65-1 

43. 

Bhatinda. 

63 ’6 

44. 

Sorath. 

63’6 

45. 

Jullundur. 

62 9 

40. 

Sirnioor. 

62-8 

47. 

Sambalpur. 

62-7 

4K. 

Clsmanabad. 

62-5 

49. 

Bijapur.. 

62-3 

r>o. 

Midnapore. 

61’H 

51. 

Meerut. 

61 4 

52. 

Nagpur. 

61’0 

53. 

Poona. 

59’7 

54. 

Rewa. 

S9 0 

55. 

Ratnagiri. 

58’1 

56. 

Barmer. 

67-6 

57. 

Kanpur. 

67’3 

58. 

Jalpaiguri. 

57’2 

59. 

Raisen. 

67’0 

60. 

Tripura. 

56 ’8 

61. 

Shahjahanptir. 

56’3 

62. 

Malda. 

56’1 

63. 

Kolhapur. 

549 

64. 

West Khandesh . . . 

54 0 

65. 

Bilaspur. 

513 

66. 

Durg. 

48’8 

67. 

Satna. 

46 ’9 

68. 

Parbhani. 

45-6 

69. 

Sirohi. 

42 ’6 

70. 

Koraput. 

39 ’0 

71. 

Churu. 

37’5 

72. 

Hissar. 

37’4 

73. 

Akola. 

36’5 

74. 

Lakhimpur. 

350 

75. 

Sitapur. 

31-5 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


District 


Propor¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


A hraedabad. 47‘9 

Nalnital. 46^9 

Raisen. 46-6 

Deoria. 46’ 4 

H azaribagh. 46’0 


Bijapur. . .. 
Nizamabad. 

Matda. 

Sagar. 

Midnaporc.. 


(’Ihanda. . 
Haasan... 
Ratnagiri. 
Rewa.... 
Nagpur. . 


Shi V pur i. 
Kanpur. 
Hissar. . 
Sirohi.. . 
Poona... 


Bnmch... 
Kolhapur. 
Satna.... 
Parbhani. 
Ibirg. 


West Khandesh... 


Jhabua. 

Lakhimpur. 
Churu. 


ALL FAMILIES 


Propor¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


4 

5 

6 

49 ’4 

Agra. 

62’3 

49 1 

Jullundur. 

Gl’9 

48’5 

Meerut. 

60’8 

47‘9 

Sambalpur. 

60 ’7 

46 ’9 

Aligarh. 

60 ’6 

46 ’6 

Shivpuri. 

60 ’6 

46 ’4 

Sirmoor. 

60 6 

46 ’0 

Chanda. 

GO ’4 

45-7 

Hamirpur. 

59’7 

43 -9 

Osmanabad. 

59’7 

43’9 

Sorath. 

590 

43 ’8 

Midnapore.! 

58 ’6 

42 ’9 

Barmer. 

57’2 

42-9 

Bijapur. 

571 

38’6 

Shahjabanpnr. 

55’4 

38 6 

Broach. 

54 ’6 

37’2 

Ratnagiri. 

53’4 

30’S 

Raisen. 

52’4 

36’6 

Kanpur. 

52-2 

35 ’2 

Rewa. 

51’4 

34 9 

Jalpaiguri. 

51’2 

32 ’5 

Kolhapur. 

51’1 

29’7 

Malda. 

600 

28’9 

Poona. 

49’6 

27’7 

Nagpur. 

49’2 

260 

Bilaspur. 

46’5 

25 ’2 

Tripura. 

46 ’3 

22 3 

\ 

Durg. 

44’1 

18-1 

Satna. 

41’8 

163 

Sirohi. 

39 ’5 

14-7 

West Khandesh. . . 

37’7 

145 

Hissar. 

36 ’7 

13’9 

Parbhani. 

35’4 

12 ’7 

Chum. 

34’1 

10-9 

Sitapur. 

28’2 

70 

Lakhimpur. 

25’4 

6’5 

Akola. 

24-8 

51 

Koraput. 

24’2 
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SURVEY REPORT 


(^XILTIVATOBS 


Serial 

number 


District 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 


Sitapur. . 
Lakhimpu 
Akola.... 
Hissar. . . 
Churu.... 
Koraput.. 
Sirohi.. . . 
Parbhani. 
Satna.... 
Durtr.... 


r 


IS OU -CULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
debted 


District 


Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
debted 


District 


Percent' 
age in¬ 
debted 


ai5 
35-0 

36 5 

37 4 
37 5 
390 
42'6 
45'6 
46-9 
4S'8 


Churn. 

Lakhinipur. 

Jhabua. 

Sitapur. 

West Khandesh... 

Koraput. 

Bilaspur. 

Akola. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Triuura. 


61 
66 
70 
10'9 
127 
139 

146 

147 
163 
18'1 


Koraput. 

Akola... 

Lakhimpur. 

Sitapur. 

Churu. 

Parbhani. 

Hissar. 

West Khandesh , .. 

Sirohi. 

Satna. 


24'2 
24'8 
26 4 
28'2 
34'1 
36'4 
36'7 
37' 7 
39'6 
418 


2.1.9 Nine out of the ten districts are common in the case of cultivating families 
and all families. In five of these districts, viz., Sitapur, Lakhimpur, Akola, Churu 
and Kora[)ut, the proportion of indebted families is the lowest among non¬ 
cultivating families also. West Khandesh is included among the ten districts 
with the lowest proportion of indebted families among non-cultivating families 
and all families vvheieas Durg appears in the list for cultivating families only. 
However, West Khandesh has the twelfth rank in the list for cultivating families 
and Durg has the eleventh rank in the list for non-cultivating families and 
all families, when the districts are arranged in ascending order of the proportion of 
indebted families. Four divstricts, viz., Jhabua, Bilaspur, Jalpaiguri and Tripura, 
which occur in the list for non-cultivating families do not appear in either of the 
other two lists. Of these, all except Jhabua are among the 20 districts with the 
lowest proportion of indebted families in the case of cultivating families and all 
families. District Jhabua is, however, included among the ten districts with the 
highest proportion of indebted families in the list for all families and among the 15 
districts with the highest preportion of indebted families in the list for cultivating 
families. 


2.1.10 The following table gives the proportion of indebted families in the 
ten districts with the highest proportion of indebted families in the case of cultivating, 
non-cultivating and all families: 


Serial 

number 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 


CULTIVATORS 

KON -CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

District 

Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
debted 

District 

Percent¬ 
age in- 
debted 

District 

Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
debted 

Bhagalpiir. 

Dooria. 

93'2 
918 
908 

90 3 
90'2 
89'3 
88'6 ! 
86'8 
853 
852 

Bhagalpur. 

Palamau. 

868 

77'7 
737 
737 
737 
71-4 
70'8 
69'3 
689 

67 4 1 

Bhagalpur. 

Deoria. 

916 
88'8 
86'1 
846 

84 '4 
84-0 
82'4 
811 
79'2 
79'1 

Chingleput. 

Malabar. 

Sagar. 

Kumool. 

Cuddapah. 

Chingleput. 

Bhatinda. 

Kumool... 

Malabar. 

Chingleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 
Kumool.. 

Ramanathapuram. 
Bangalore. 

West Godavari.... 
Quilon. 

Cuddapah. 

Bangalore. 

West Godavari.... 
Mahbubnagar. 

Monghyr. 

Bhilsa. 

Jhabua. 

Sultanpur.. 
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2.1.11 The projjortion of indebted families is very high among the cultivating 
and non-cultivating families in Bhagalpur, Chingleput, Kurnool and West Godavari. 
As could be ex])ected, a large proportion of all families was also in debt in these 
districts. In fact, all these districts except West Godavari are among the first ten 
districts and West Godavari is the eleventh district, when the districts are arranged 
in descending order of tlic proportion of inde])ted families among all families. 
Mala})ar, Ranianathapurarn, Bangalore and Deoria are among the first ten districts 
with the highest proportion of indebted familes among cultivating families and all 
families, but not among the first ten districts with the highest proportion of inde})ted 
families among non-cultivating families. The first 3 are, however, included among 
the 20 districts with tlie higliest ])roportion of indebted families among non- 
cultivating families. Cudda])ah district is included among the ten districts 
with the highest proportion of indebted families among non-cultivating and all 
families but not in the corres])onding list for cultivating families. Jhabua and 
Sultanpur, which are found in the list for all families, are not found either in the 
list for cultivating families or in that for non-cultivating families. Cuddapah, 
Jhabua and Sultanpur, although not included among the first ten, are districts with 
a high proportion of indel^ted (uiltivating families. 

2.1.12 The discussion has so far ])roceeded on the basis of data for all 
cailtivating families an<l non-cultivating families. However, it is obvious that 
as among cultivating families in particular, there are large variations in economic 
condition, scale of activity, level of debt, etc. From the point of view of a study of 
the working of agricultural credit, tliese variations are of considerable importance. 
As })ointed out in Cliaj)t(5r 1, the data collected through tlie General Schedule for 
all familif^s in a village have been first classified into those for cultivating and non¬ 
cultivating families. No further classification of the data for non-cultivating families 
has been made. This was because, in the first instance, there was no criterion readily 
available whicli could be used in all villages for a classification of the non-cultivating 
families and which would be significant for our purpose. Since the major emphasis of 
the study is on farm business and its operations, it was not thought necessary 
to make a detailed study or an elaborate classification of the non-cultivating families. 
As regards the cultivating families, the data have been tabulated according to the 
classification of the families into ten deciles. The manner of classification of the 
families has been already exj)lained in Chapter 1. The deciles have been grouped so 
as to form four classes of cultivators, viz., the big, large, medium and small cultivators. 

2.1.13 The proportion of indebted families among the big, large, medium and 
small cultivators in the 75 districts is shown in table 2.2. The table on page 68 
shows the distribution of tlie districts according to the proportion of indebted families 
among different classes of cultivators. 

2.1.14 It will be noticed from these tables that the major concentration of 
districts is in class intervals ranging from 50 to 90 per cent in the case of all the four 
classes of cultivators; about four-fifths of the districts fall in these class 
intervals in each case. 
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TABLE 2.2—PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG CVLTIVATORS 

LARGE (’tTLTlVATOKS 

MEDIITM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 



Pro* 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

Serial 


por- 


por- 


por- 


por- 

num- 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

ber 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Chingleput.... 

95 5 

Chingleput.... 

944 

Bhagalpur.. .. 

972 

Bhagalpur.... 

973 

2. 

Kurnool. 

91‘7 

Sagar. 

94'1 

Sagar. 

95'9 

Palamau. 

91'1 

3. 

Sagiir . r. 

88'5 

Kurnool. 

92'1 

Deoria. 

95- 7 

Malabar. 

89'6 

4. 

Bhilsa. 

87-9 

Bangalore.... 

90'4 

(Tiinglejuit.... 

930 

Deoria. 

88'8 

5. 

West Godavari 

87'8 

Deoria. 

90 0 

Kamanatha- 

92 5 

Kamanatha- 

SS-5 






puram. 


puram. 


6. 

ICanirup. 

87-7 


89'6 


92'1 

Jaipur. 

87 9 

7. 

Dcoria. 

8€'5 

West Godavari 

89 2 

Kurnfyol. 

90'0 

Monffhvr. 

86 3 

8. 

Bangalore.... 

84-9 

Malabar . 

88'6 

Mahbubnagar. 

88'8 

Kurnool . 

856 

9. 

Hassan. 

83'7 

Jhabua . 

88'5 

Hoshiarpur . . . 

88-4 

Chinglejuit.... 

84'0 

10. 

Broach. 

83'6 

Bhilsa. 

88'3 

Bangalore.... 

88'0 

Mahbubnagar. 

83'7 

11. 

Coimbatore. .. 

82'6 

Cuddapah .... 

857 

Hassan . 

866 

Sultanpur .... 

83'6 

12. 

Malabar . 

82'6 

Bhagalpur. ... 

84 3 

(’uddapah .... 

86 ' 2 

Hassan . 

83'5 

13. 

Sultanpur .... 

81'6 

Bamanatha. 

840 

Sultanpur .... 

S5'8 

West Godavari 

82'8 

14. 

Sawai Madho> 

813 

Coimbatore ... 

82'8 

Jhabua. ...... 

84'3 

Kamrup . 

820 


pur. 








15. 

Kamanatha- 

80'9 

Hassan . 

82'8 

West Godavari 

841 

Hoshiarpur. .. 

820 


puram. 








16. 

Mirzapur . 

80'3 

Mahbubnagar. 

81'8 

Sawai Madho- 

82'5 

Cuddapah. . .-. 

82-0 

17. 

Cuddapah .... 

80'2 

Chittorgarh. .. 

811 

Cachar . 

82'4 

Bangalore .... 

Sl'7 

18. 

Bhagalpur. ... 

79 3 ' 

Ahmedabad,.. 

810 

Ahmedabad... 

82'2 

Ballia. 

816 

10. 

Jhabua. 

78'4 

Jaipur. 

so'5 

('hittorgarh. . . 

81'8 

Sacar . 

80' 7 

20. 

Chanda . 

77'6 

Sawai Madho. 

79'8 

Monghyr . 

816 

Chittorgarh ... 

78'2 




pur. 



21. 

Jaipur . 

76 9 

Quilon . 

77 1 

Bhilsa . 

81'1 

Bhilsa . 

77-5 

22. 

Ahmedabad. .. 

75'9 

Mirzapur . 

75'8 

Nainital . 

81 0 

Mirzapur . 

774 

23. 

Shajapur . 

75'3 

Chanda . 

75'6 

Kamriip . 

80 4 

Burdwan . 

770 

24. 

West Khan. 

750 

Broach . 

75'3 

Broach . 

800 

Nainital . 

76' 7 


desh. 








25. 

Burdwan . 

74'6 

Sultanpur .... 

74'4 

Puri . 

79' 7 

Sawai Madho- 

7 51 







pur. 

26. 

Sirmoor . 

727 

Shajapur. 

74'4 

Jaipur . 

78'2 

Jaunpur . 

75-0 

27. 

Nainital . 

72'1 

Monghyr . 

73'9 

Coimbatore... 

779 

Jbahua I - - 

74'3 

28. 

Puri. 

718 

Puri. 

73'5 

Ballia 

77'3 

Hazaribagh. 

74'2 

29. 

Quilon. 

71 8 

Kewa . 

730 

Jaunpur. ^. , 

76'9 

Shfl,ja.piir 

73'5 

30. 

Poona . 

716 

Nizamabad ... 

715 

Chanda . 

76'5 

Quilon ....... 

73'2 

31. 

Osmanabad. .. 

70'9 

Sambalpur. ... 

712 

Shajapur . 

757 

Puri . 

72' 7 

32. 

Agra . 

69 '7 

Jaunpur . 

70'7 

Hazaribagh. .. 

75'4 

Align rh 

72'5 

33. 

Tripura . 

69 '6 

Burdwan . 

70'6 

Quilon....... 

75'2 

Mohindergarh * 

71'5 

34. 

Palamau. 

69-6 

West Khan- 

67 9 

Palamau. 

74'7 

Chanda .... 

70'1 




desh. 





35. 

Malda. 

69'2 

Hazaribagh.. . 

676 

Mirzapur . 

729 

Meerut. . 

69'6 

36. 

Jaunpur . 

68'8 

Bijapur . 

67 5 

Sorath . 

71'8 

Hamimur 

69'2 

37. 

Monghyr . 

68'5 

Oachar . 

66 '7 

Agra . 

710 

Jullundur. ... 

672 
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TABLE 2.2—PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



IWii (M LTIVATORS 

LAK(;K ri LTlVATORS 

MEOIt^M (’I'LTIVATORS 

SMALL CUJLTIVATORS 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Pro- 

]Kjr- 

Distriet t.ion 

(Per 
cent) 

District 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion 
(Per 
cent) 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


1 2 

3 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 


38. (’hitiori^arh... GS'/i Maldu. fifi-H Hurd wan. 70'9 C!oimbatore. .. 66'7 

39. Mahbubnagar. 07-S Hallia. 60'/i Sirmoor. 70'5 Shivpuri. 66'4 

40. Bijaj)iir. 66-2 Halainau. 64 6 Kizamabad... 70-2 Hhatiiida. 00'2 


41. Rowa. 60'S Sirmoor. 64'6 Hamirpur. . .. 09'3 Abmedabad,.. 60'0 

42. Kolliaimr. 63-2 Nainital. 64 4 Mohiridergarh. OS-9 Midnaporo_ 60'7 

43. Hallia. 62'9 Agra. 04'3 Aligarh. 07‘4 Hroacli. 00'7 

44. Korapiit. 09-3 Nagjmr. 63-4 Hhatinda. 07 2 Oanianabad... 04'0 

46. Harmer. OS'S Kolhnjuir. 62'H Shivpuri. 06'9 Raisen. 62'0 

40. Hainirjmr. . .. OS-2 Shivpuri. 02'2 OHiuanabad... 00'0 Sorath. 02'2 

47. Sainbalpur- 07 0 Hoshiarpur. .. 02'1 Midnnj)ore.... 00'J Cachar. 00'3 

48. Caehar. 07 0 IVuuia. 01 S Poona. 64'7 Nizamabad .., 60'2 

40. Parldiani. 00-3 .lullundur. . . . 01-4 Ibjajuir. 04-0 Agra. OS O 

60. Aligarh. 00-S Tripura. 60-7 Jalpaiguri. , . . 64-4 Nagpur. OS’O 

61. Shivpuri. 00'S Harnuu'. 00-0 Harmer. 03-7 Sambalpiir.... 00'9 

62. fTuIlundiir. . . . 03-S Hamirjuir. . .. 09'S Nagpur. Ol'O Hilaspur. 00 2 

63. Hoahiarpur. .. 03- 4 Mohiiidcrgarh. OS-1 Kan|)ur. 01'2 Ratnagiri. 00-1 

54. Satna. 03-2 Ratnagiri. ijS-J Shahjabanpur. 60-9 Kanpur. 04-3 

56. Nizamabad... 03-J Satna. 07'0 Jullundur. . . . 00-8 Shahjahan])ur. 04'4 

66. Jaljiaigiiri. .. . 02-7 Hhatinda. OO-O Sambalpur- 60'4 Bijapur. 03-9 

67. Moliindergarh. 02-7 (Vsiuanabad... 06-3 Ratnagiri. 00-3 Rewa. 02-8 

68. Ratnagiri. 02-0 Meerut. 00-7 Mwrut. 60-6 Sirmoor. 02 4 

69. Meerut. 01-6 Aligarh. 00-0 Tripura. 08-7 Poona. 00-0 

60. Bhatinda. 04-0 Jalpaiguri.... 00-0 Raisen. 08-3 Jalpaiguri.... 00 0 

61. Nagpur. 00-9 Ibirg. 00'0 West Khan- 57'6 Tripura. 49-S 

desh. 

62. RaiHen. 00-0 Kanpur. 00-2 Malda. 00-1 Banner. 46-8 

63. Shahjahanpur. 48 0 Sorath. 00 2 Kolha]>ur. 00 0 Malda. 40 0 

64. Durg. 47'9 Midnapore.... 03-0 Bila.spur. 0}2'0 Kolhapur. 40'0 

66. Karijmr. 47-4 Shahjahanpur. 03-0 Rewa. 01-8 Koraput. 44-4 

66. Sirohi. 40-6 Kaisen. 00-3 Durg. 00-6 Parbhani. 43-0 

67. Hazaribagh. .. 46-0 Parbhani. 48-3 Sirofii. 40'7 Satna. 42-9 

68. Sorath. 40'3 Bilaspur. 40 4 Parbhani. 40 -5 Durg. 40 0 

69. Midiiapore.... 40-3 Sirohi. 44-9 Satna. 42-0 Sirohi. 30-4 

70. Lakhinipur. .. 40-0 Hissar. 40-0 Akola. 40 0 Lakhimpiir. .. 30 0 

71. Akola. 38-8 Koraput. 39 7 Phuru. 39 0 West Khan- 30-7 

desh. 

72. Bilaspur. 30-9 Churu. 39-0 Lakhinipur... Hissar. 34'8 

73. Churu. 30-8 Akola. 36-3 Hissar. 30-0 Churu. 32-8 

74. Hissar. 34-4 Sitapur. 33-6 Sitapur. 30-2 Akola. 32-4 

76. Sitapur. 26-1 Lakhimpur... 31 9 Koraput. 33-8 Sitapur. 24-7 
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SURVEY REPORT 



BIO 

LABOR 

MEDIUM 

SMALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

Proportion of 
indebted families 

Number 

of 

districts 

Per. 

centage 

to 

total 

Number 

of 

districts 

Per- 

centage 

to 

total 

Numl>er 

of 

districts 

Per¬ 

centage 

to 

total 

Number 

of 

districts 

Per¬ 

centage 

to 

total 

Below 20 per cent . 


- 

_ 

- 


- 

- 


20-30 . 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

30-40, . 

4 

63 

5 

67 

5 

67 

6 

SO 

40 -60 „ „ . 

8 

10'7 

4 

63 

4 

63 

8 

107 

60- 60 M „ . 

19 

26 3 

15 

20'0 

9 

120 

12 

16'0 

60 - 70 „ .. 

12 

160 

18 

24'0 

17 

22 7 

U 

IS'7 

70-80 „ . 

14 

IS '7 

14 

IS '7 

16 

213 

15 

20'0 

80-90 „ . 

15 

20 0 

14 

18'7 

17 

22" 7 

17 

227 

90 -100,, „ . 

2 

27 

5 

67 

7 

9-3 

2 

27 

100 . 



“ 



- 

- 


Total.... 

75 

1 100'0 

75 



1 100-0 

75 

1 1000 


2.1.15 The following table presents data for the ten districts with the lowest 
and the highest proportions of indebted families among the four classes of cultivators : 



BIO 

f ULTIVATORS 

lAKCrE j 

( rLTIVATORS 1 

: KDIT'M 1 

< t'l.TIVATOKS 1 

i-MALL 

( rLTIVATORS 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


Per¬ 

cent- 

1 

1 

! i 

Per- '} 
c(*nt- 1 


i 

1 Per- i 
cent- 

i 

1 

Per¬ 

cent- 

District 

age 

in- 

debtedj 

District 

age j 
in- 1 
deb ted j 

I listrict 

age 
iii. I 
rlebted 

Dist rict 

age 

in- 

debted 


Ten districti with the lowest proportion of indebted families 


1. 

Sitapur. 

26 ' 


llissar. 

34 

3. 

Churu. 

35 

4. 

Bilaspur. 

36 

6. 

Akola. 

38 

6. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

40 

7. 

Midnapore.... 

46 

8. 

Sorath. 

46 

9. 

Hazaribagh... 

46 

10. 

Sirohi. 

46 


1 

4 

8 

9 

Lakhimpur. .. 

Sitapur. 

Akola. 

31 

33 

36 

39 

S 

Koraput. 

39 

0 

Hissar. 

40 

3 

Sirohi. 

44 

3 

Bilaspur...... 

46 

6 

Parbhani..... 

48 

6 

Raisen. 

60 


9 

6 

3 

6 

Koraput. 

Sitay)ur. 

Hissar. 

I..akhiinpur. . . 

33'S 
36 2 
36 6 
36-S 
39'6 

6 

Akola. 

40-0 

9 

Satna. 

420 

4 

Parbhani. 

46 6 

3 

Sirohi. 

467 

3 

l^urg. 

60 6 


Sitapur. 

24 '7 

Akola. 

32 4 

(’hiiru. 

32'8 

Hissar. 

34‘8 

West Khan- 


desh. 

367 

Lakhimpur. . . 

36'0 

vSindii. 

36'4 

Durg. 

400 

Satna. 

42 9 

Parbhani. 

43'0 


Ten districts with the highest proportion of indebted families 


1. 

Chingleput.. .. 

96 6 

Chingleput.... 

94'4 

Bhagalpur.. . . 

972 

2. 

Kumool. 

91'7 

Sagar. 

94’1 

Sagar. 

96'9 

3 

Sagar. 

88'6 

Kurnool. 

92 1 

Deoria. 

95 7 

4. 

Bhilsa. 

879 

Bangalore.... 

90'4 

Chingleput.... 

93'0 

5. 

West Godavari 

87'8 

Deoria. 

900 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 

92 5 

6. 

Kamrup. 

87'7 

Kamrup. 

89 6 

Malabar. 

92'1 

7. 

Deoria. 

86'6 

West Godavari 

89'2 

Kumool. 

90'0 

8. 

Bangalore.... 

849 

Malabar. 

88'6 

Mahbubnagar. 

88'8 

9. 

Hassan. 

83 '7 

Jhabua. 

88'6 

Hoshiarpur. .. 

88'4 

10. 

Broach. 

83'6 

Bhilsa.. 

88'3 

Bangalore.... 

88’0 


Bhagalpur.. .. 

Palamau. 

Malabar. 

Deoria. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

Jaipur. 

Munghyr. 

Kurnool. 

Chirigleput.... 
Mahbubnagar. 


97-3 
91 1 
89'6 
88-8 


88'5 
87'9 
86'3 
85'6 
84'0 
837 


2.1.16 Among the ten districts with the lowest proportion of indebted 
families, eight districts are common between the lists for the large and the medium 
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cultivators, nine districts between the lists for the medium and the small cultivators 
and seven between the lists for the large and the small cultivators. In the case of 
districts with the highest proj)ortion of indebted families, six districts are common 
between the lists for tlie large*, and tlie medium cultivators, seven districts between 
the lists for the medium and the small cultivators and four districts betw'een the lists 
for the large and the small cultivators. Tlie proportion of indebted families among 
the different classes of cultivators shows only small differences in most cases. In 
20 districts, differences of the order of 15 to 20 and in 15 districts, differences of 
over 20, between the ])erceutages indebted in the different classes, noted. 

2.1.17 In about half the (Ustru^ts the medium cultivators had a somewhat 
higher inoportion of indebted families than the large and the small cultivators. In 
44 districts the |)ro])ortion of imlebted families among tlie large cultivators was higher 
than th(* proportion indebted among the small cultivators. Considering the data 
for the three class(*s, viz., the large, medium and small cultivators, it is seen that in 
5B distri('ts the medium cultivators, in 22 districts the large cultivators and in 15 
districts the small cultivators had the highest proportion of indehted families ; the 
medium cultivators occupied tlie second ])osition in 30 districts, tlie large cultivators 
in 26 districts and the small cultivators in 19 districts. 


2.2 DEBT PER FAMILY 

2.2.1 The following table gives the distribution of villages according to the 
average size of debt of cultivating, non-cultivating and all families: 


Average (l(d)t 
per family 


NON -<’U LTIV A.TO RS 

ALL 

FAMILIES 

f 

Pen-ent- 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Nil. 

1 

0-2 

31 

52 

1 

0 2 

Below Rsino. 

84 

14 0 

274 

40 2 

114 

19 0 

Rs 100 -Rh 200. 

VM) 

21‘7 

U)1 

27-2 

15t> 

25 0 

Rs 200-Rs . 

\m 

JO 7 

64 

10-S 

125 

20 S 

Rs :U)0 -Rh 400. 

<)i 

JS’2 

25 

4-2 

66 

11 0 

Rs 400 - Rh 500 . 

40 

7 • 7 

13 

2-2 

40 

0-7 

Rs 500- Rs 800. 

81 

i:j5 

15 

2 5 

67 

11 2 

Rs 800 -Rh 1,000. 

25 

4 2 

6 

10 

22 

5 7 

Rh 1,000- Rs 2,000. 

40 

0 7 

3 

0-5 

14 

2 5 

Rs 2,000 and above. 

2 

O’i 

1 

02 

1 

0 2 

Total. 

600 

100 0 

593* 

100 0 

600 

100 0 


* Excluding 7 villages whore there were no non-cultivating families. 


2.2.2 In about a fifth of the villages the average debt per family was less 
than Rs 100 ; it was Rs 500 or above per family in about a sixth of the villages. 
In slightly less than half the villages, it was betw^een Rs 100 and Rs 300 per family. 
The average debt per family was higher among cultivating families than among 
non-cultivating families. Whereas in 31 of the villages surveyed none of the non- 
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cultivating families was indebted, only in one village were all cultivating families 
free from debt. Villages in which the average debt was less than Rs 100 per family 
form 46 per cent of the total in the case of non-cultivating families as compared with 
14 per cent in the case of cultivating families. At the other end of the scale, while 
the cultivating families in 7 per cent of the villages had an average debt of Rs 1,000 
or above, in less than 1 per cent of the villages the non-cultivating families were 
indebted to this extent. Further, whereas in nearly half the villages the cultivating 
families had an average debt of Rs 300 or above, in about nine-tenths of the villages 
in which the non-cultivating families were indebted, their average debt was less than 
Rs 300. 


2.2.3 The following table shows the distribution of the society and non-society 
villages according to average debt of cultivating, non-cultivating and all families: 


Average debt 
jKT family 

Cl’LTIVATOKS 

hON-rULTIVATollS 

ALL 

FAMILIES 

Proportion 
of 
iion- 
aoeiety 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 

of 

society 

villages 

(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of 
non- 
society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Prc^portion 

of 

society 

villages 

(Per cent) 

1 

Proportion 

! non- 
society 
i villages 
(Per cent) 

Proportion 

of 

society 

villages 

(Per cent) 

1 

Nil. 

0 3 


81 

21 

03 

1 

Btdow Rs 100. 

15 6 

12-3 

49 0 

43'1 \ 

22-S 

14'8 

Ks KtO - Rs 200. 

22‘8 

20 4 

\ 25'5 

29 0 \ 

24'1 

27 1 

Rs 200-Rs 300. 

ISO 

15 1 

S'4 

1 134 

ISO \ 

22 9 

Ks :U>0-Rs 400. 

22 0 

1 U7 

3-9 

40 

114 

10-6 

Rs 400-Rs 500. 

7-3 

' SI 

16 

2-8 

70 

6-3 

Rs 500-Rs 800. 

13 3 

13 7 

h9 

3 2 

10-4 

12 0 

Rs 800*-Rs 1.000. 

4.4 

3’9 

10 

11 

3'8 

35 

Rs 1,000 -R8 2,0€0. 

5-7 

7 7 

06 

04 

19 

28 

Rs 2,000 and hIkivc. 

0 6 

\ 

~ 

~ 

0 4 

03 


Total. 

100 0 

, 100 0 

1 100'0 

, 100'0 

100'0 

100 0 


2.2.4 It will be noticed that the distributions of both the society and the 
non-society villages conform to the general pattern of a higher average debt for 
cultivating families as compared to the non-cultivating families. 

2.2.5 The data of the above table could be summarized by compressing it 
within only three classes. If this is done, it would be found that for cultivating 
families the percentage of villages with average debt less than Rs 300 per family is 
56-6 among the non-society villages and 47-8 among the society villages. For 
the class Rs 300 to below Rs 1,000 and for the class Rs 1,000 and above, the 
percentages in the case of the non-society and society villages are as follows : 



Non-society 

Society 

Class 

villages 

villages 


(Per cent) 

(Per cent) 

Rs 300 to below Rs 1,000 

370 

44-4 

Rs 1,000 and above 

6 3 

7-7 
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The corresponding percentages for the non-cultivating families are listed below; 


Class 

Non-society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Society 
villages 
(Per cent) 

Below Rs 300 

m-o 


Rs 300 to below" Rs 1,000 

S-4 

11-7 

Rs 1,000 and above 

0-6 

0-8 


As between the two types of villages, minor variations in the distribution of villages 
according to size of debt are noticeable for families of the same type. It will be 
seen that though the [)r()j)ortions in the higher debt classes are somewdiat larger for 
the society villages, the variations in tlie pro})ortion in different classes between the 
non-soci(‘iy and society villages are not striking and do not seem to have much 
significauci*. It may be noted that the average size of the villages with oo- 0 })erative 
credit societies w’as larger than the average size of the villages without co-operative 
credit soc^ieties. 

We have considered the outstanding debt per family at the village level, 
lb g(*t a significant patterji of debt distribution, it will be useful to examine the dis¬ 
trict averages. A list of the districts with the average amount of debt of cultivating, 
non-(ailtivating and all families is given in table 2.3. The distribution of districts 
according to average de])t per family is as shown })eiow’ : 


i 

1 

j 

A\era^^(' | 

]>tT Ian lily 

( rLTlVA1<»l{S j 

^o^’•cl■l;nvAT()l:s 

ALL FAMILIES 

NuihIkm* j 
of j 

(li.slrict.s ! 

Renrnt- 

total 

. i 

Number 

of 

districts 

Percent- 
ag(^ to 
total 

Number 

of 

districts 

Peroeiit- 

to 

total 

Below B.S 100. 

i 

if 3 

34 1 

43-3 

8 

10-7 

Kh 100 Us 200. 

111 

17-3 

25 

33'3 

IS 

24 - 0 

Kh 200 Us :m) . 

IS 

24 0 

H 

14-7 

22 

29-3 

Rs Rh 400. 

0 

120 

3 

4-0 

8 

10-7 

Rs 400 Rs r>oo. 

0 

42 0 

1 

1-3 

7 

9-3 

Rh oOO-Rs OoO. 

7 

V3 

- 

- 

5 

6-7 

Rs 000 - Rs 700. 

;i 

-JO 

- 

- 

4 

5-3 

Rs 700 - Rs SOO. 


40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rh KOO-Rs 000.. 

4 

6’3 

1 

1-3 

1 


Rs 900 Rs 1,000. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rs 1,000 and above. 

*> 

2 7 

~ 


2 

2-7 

Total. 

75 

100 0 

75 

mo 

75 

100-0 


2.2.7 As is to be expected, this table presents the same characteristics as the 
table based on village averages, namely, the concentration of about 50 per cent of 
the numbers in the class interval Rs 1(K) to Rs 300 and a steady decline in numbers 
as we go up the scale. Further, it show s that the level of debt was higher among 
cultivating families than among non-cultivating families. In respect of the latter, 
the average debt exceeded Rs 500 in only one district, viz., Bhatinda, compared with 
19 districts in the case of cultivating families. 
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TABLE 2.2—AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY 


CTLTIVATORS 


Serial 

number 

District 

1 

I. 

Bhatinda. 

2. 


3. 

West Godawari.... 

4. 

Mohindergarh. 

5. 

Nairiital. 

6. 

Kurnool. 

7. 

Ahinedabad. 

8. 

Cuddapah. 

9. 

Jaipur. 

10. 

Hamanathapuram. 

11. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

12. 

Malabar. 

13. 

Sagar. 

14. 

Broach. 

15. 

Chingleput. 

16. 

Bhilsa. 

17. 

Jullundur. 

18. 

Barmer. 

19. 

Deoria. 

20. 

Hassan. 

21. 

Agra. 

22. 

Bangalore. 

23. 

Poona. 

24. 

Chittorgarh. 

25. 

Bhagalpur. 

26. 

Hissar. 

27. 

Meerut. 

28. 

Monghyr. 

29. 

We.st Khandesh . . . 

30. 

Shajapur. 

31. 

Mahbubnagar. 

32. 

Hoshiarpur. 

33. 

Sirohi. 

34. 

Ballia. 

35. 

Osmanabad. 

36. 

Quilon. 

37. 

Karnrup. 



N ON -orLTIVATc >RS 

Amount 

(R«) 

District 

Amount 

(Rr) 

2 

3 

4 

1,363 

Bhatinda. 

822 

1,204 

Mohindergarh. 

474 

871 

Sirohi. 

393 

866 

Chittorgarh. 

349 

810 

Sawai Mailhopur. . 

346 

801 

Karnrup. 

266 

799 

Cuddapah. 

252 

795 

Nainital. 

243 

745 

Ahinedabad. 

235 

680 

West Godawari.... 

221 

636 

Jullundur. 

219 

625 

Hoshiarpur. 

215 

568 

Barmer. 

215 

556 

Ramanathapuram. 

209 

548 

Kurnool. 

201 

531 

Jaipur. 

200 

519 

Meerut. 

199 

518 

Agra. 

194 

515 

Bhagalpur. 

i 193 

490 

Bangalore. 

190 

480 

Chingleput. 

188 

435 

Katnagiri. 

183 

432 

Ballia.. 

178 

428 

Hassan. 

171 

427 

Jaunpur. 

152 

418 

Sorath. 

150 

415 

Mahbubnagar. 

1.50 

404 

Hissar. 

148 

389 

Shajapur. 

144 

367 

Coimbatore. 

142 

365 

Aligarh. 

137 

349 

Burdwan. 

135 

329 

Sirmoor. 

133 

306 

Poona. 

130 

305 

Nizainabad. 

126 

303 

Bhilsa. 

126 

301 

Deoria. 

121 


ALL FAMILIES 


l>istriot 


Bhatinda. 

Nainital. 

Mohindergarh. 

Cuddajjah. 

Kurnool. 

Coimbatore. 

.Jaipur. 

Hamanathapuram. 
Sawai Madhopur. . 
AhmerJabad. 

\V(‘Ht Oodawari.. .. 

Malabar. 

Barmer. 

Deoria. 

•Sagar. 


Chiiigleput. 

iitiMHun. 

Agra. 

Chittorgarb.. . 

Ibiiigalore. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhilsa. 

Sirohi. 

Broafh. 

Hisaar. 

Meerut. 

Poona. 

Shajapur. 

Hoshiarpur. 

Kamrup. 

Jullundur. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Mongh yr. 

BalHa. 

Nizaniabad. 

West Kliandesh . . . 
.Tauni>ur. 


Amount 

(Rs) 


1.169 

1,059 

822 

677 

623 


607 

603 

599 

593 

540 


53.5 

531 

495 

486 

430 

418 

415 

407 

404 

383 


365 

362 

349 

347 

344 

331 

330 

292 

291 

291 


282 

271 

267 

264 

263 

251 

250 
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TABLE 2.3—AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY—Concluded 



CULTIVATOKS 

NON-CULTIVAT< 

)R.S 

Serial 

number 

District 

Amount 

(Rh) 

District 

Amount 

(Ka) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

N izamabad. 

295 


121 

39. 

Bijajnir. 

285 

Hija pur. 

119 

40. 

Jauiijuir. 

282 

Osmanabacl. 

115 

4). 

C'handa. 

281 

Monghyr. 

115 

42. 

llatnirpur. 

278 

('achar. 

99 

43. 

Aligarh. 

270 

Raisen. 

98 

44. 

Biirdwnn. 

265 

Shivjuiri. 

96 

45. 

Sorath. 

264 

Quilon. 

91 

4(>. 

Shahjahanpur. 

258 

Shahjahanjiur. 

89 

47. 

Kanpur. 

254 

Kanpur . 

82 

48. 

Shivpuri. 

253 

Puri. 

80 

49. 

('liuru. 

248 

Sagar. 

80 

50. 

Nagpur. 

247 

Malda. 

78 

. 51. 

Sirmoor. 

221 

Kolhapur. 

78 

52. 

Tripura. 

220 

Parbhani. 

78 

53. 

Mirzapur. 

216 

Broach. 

73 

54. 

Jhabua. 

200 

Nagpur. 

05 

55. 

Palainau. 

200 

Palainau. 

63 

50. 

Kolhajnir. 

197 

Malabar. 

63 

57, 

Rui.sen . 

193 1 

Sultanjiur . 

58 

58. i 

A kola . 

190 j 

('hamla. 


59. 1 

Ratnagiri. 

188 

Mirzapur. 

49 

60. ! 

Rewu. 

167 ! 

Tripura. 

48 

61. 

Suita njuir. 

158 

'NVest Khande.sh . . . 

39 

62. 

Puri . 

156 

Midnapore . 

38 

63. 

Parbhani . 

155 

Kewa . 

35 

64. 

Cachar . 

151 

Jal[»aiguri . 

31 

65. 

Bila.spur . 

147 

Akola . 

29 

66. 

Midnapore . 

144 

H azaribagh . 

29 

67. 

Malda . 

144 

Sambalpiir . 

28 

68. 

Hazaribagh . 

102 

Bilaspur . 

I 28 

69. 

Sambalpiir . 

94 

Satna . 

20 

70. 

Lakhimpur . 

92 

Sit a pur. 

! 10 

1 

71. 

Jalpaiguri. 

83 

3>»jrg. 

! 13 

72. 

l>urg... 

79 

Phuru . 

1 12 

73. 

Sail Hi . 

77 

.1 ha bun . 

10 

74. 

Kora put . 

65 

Lakhimpur . 

10 

75. 

Sit.npnr .... 

62 

Koraput .. 

4 







ALl. FAMILIK8 


Amount 

(Ks) 


Q.uilon. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Bijupur. 


Shivpuri. ... 

Snrath. 

Cliuru. 

Osnianabad. 
Hainirpur. . 


Kanjjur. 

Biinlwan. 

Aligarh. 

Sirmoor. 

Jhabiia. 


Katnagiri. 
Kolhapur. 
C'handa. . 
■J'ripura. . 
Palainau. 


Nagpur. . . 
Mir/.apur. . 
Raisen . . . . 
Sultanpur. 
( 'a(;har. . . . 


Bilasjmr... 

Puri. 

Midiiapore. 

Rt‘wa. 

Parbhani. . 


Malda. 

A kola. 

Hazaribagh 
.lalj)aiguri» 
Sanibaljnir. 


Durg. 

Lakhimpur. 

Satna. 

Sitapur. 

Korajmt.... 
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2.2.8 The following table gives the debt per family in the ten districts with 
the lowest average debt per family in the case of cultivating, non-cultivating and 
all families ; 


trLTIVAToKS 


NON-CVLTIVATOKS 


Serial 

number 


ALL 

FAMILIES 


District 


1. 

kSitapur... 

2. 

Koraput. 

3. 

Satna. 

4. 

Durg. 

5. { 

Jalpaiguri. 

6. 

' Lakhimpur. 

7. i 

I Samhalj)iir. 

S. j 

Hazarihagh. 

9. 

Malda. 

10. 

Midnaoore. 


Amount 

(Rs) 


62 

65 

77 

79 

83 

92 

94 

102 

144 

144 


District 


Amount 

(R») 


District 


Amount 

(B8) 


; Koraput.... 
1 Lakhimpur. 

; Jhabua. 

I Churu. 

j Durp.. 

; Situpur.... 

j Satna. 

; hilas{)ur... 

1 Sambalpur. 
Hazaribivizh 


4 

10 

10 

12 

13 

19 

20 
28 
28 
29 


; Koraput. 

I Sitapur. 

I Satna. 

I Lakhimpur. 

I I'urg. •■••• 

j Sambal]>iir. 

, Jalpai|j;uri.. 

I Hazaribagh. 

: A kola. 

i MuUla. 


20 

55 

63 

64 
68 
73 
75 
88 

103 

111 


2.2.9 ^ine of the ten districts showing tlu* lowt^st average did>t }>er famijy 
are identical for cultivating faniilies and all families. Orissa and West Bengal have 
two districts each conmion to the two li.sts. The remaining five districts are in 
Uttar Pradesli, Bihar, Vindhya Pradesli, Madhya Pra(](‘sh and Assam. Of the ten 
districts with the lowest debt })er non-cultivating family, seven are to be found 
among the ten districts with the lowest av(*rage debt for cultivating and all families, 
(■hum, Jhabua and Bilaspur in the list for uou-cultivatiug families do not occur in 
the otlier lists, while Akola, Jalpaiguri and Malda in the list for all families and 
Jal})aigviri. Malda and Miduapore in the list for cultivating families, do not find a 
place in t he list for non-cultivating families. 

2.2.10 The data for districts with the higliest av(‘rage debt in the* case of 
cultivating, non-cnitivating and all families are given in th(i I'ollowing table : 


Serial 

number 

fULTlVAToKS 

NON-CULTIVATOKS 

J 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(K.S) 

1. 

Jthatinda. 

1,363 

Rhatinda. 

822 

2. 

Coimbatore. 

1,204 

Mohindergarh. 

474 

3. 

Wcf.st Godavari... . 

871 

Sirohi. 

393 

4. 

Mohindergarh. 

866 

Chittorgarh. 

349 

6. 

Kainital. 

810 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

346 

6. 

Kumool. 

801 

Kamrup. 

266 

7. 

Ahmedabad. 

799 

Cuddapah. 

252 

8. 

Cuddapah. 

795 

Nainital. 

243 

9. 

Jaipur. 

745 

Ahmedabad. 

235 

10. 

Ramanathapuram. 

680 

West Godayari.,.. 

221 


_ . .. _ 





ALL 

FAMILIK8 


District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

Bhatinda. 

1,169 

Kainital. 

1,059 

Mohindergarh. 

822 

Cuddapah. 

677 

Kumool. 

623 

Coimbatore. 

607 

Jaipur. 

603 

Ramanathapuram. 

599 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

593 

Ahmedabad. 

540 
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2.2.11 Of the ten districts with the highest debt per cultivating family, two- 
are in PEPSU, five in Madras, and one each in Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Rajasthan. 
The districts of PEPSU, Uttar Pradesh and Bombay, and the Cuddapah and West 
Uodavari districts of Ma<lras occur in the list of districts for non-cultivating families 
also. In ])liwx^ of the remaining i'oiir districts, viz., Coimbatore, Kurnool, Jaipur 
and Kamanathapiirain, we ha ve Kirohi, (liittorgarh and Sawui Madhopur from 
Ra-jasthan and Kamrup from Assam, in the list for non-(*ultivatiiig families. The 
average debt j)er noiiHcultixating family in tlie districts of Coimbatore, Kurnool,. 
Jaipur and Ramanathapurani was Hs M2. Rs20l, Rs 200 and Rs 209 respectively. 
The average debt ]>er cultivating family in Sirohi, Chittorgarli, Bawai Madhopur 
and Kamni]) Wius Uvs329, Rs 12vS, Rs and RsllOl respectively. 

2/2.12 The average, debt ])er family among tlj(* big, large, medium and small 
eultivalors in eatdi of Ihc' 75 districts is given in table 2.1. The distribution of 
the distrids, in tJie cas(‘ of each class of cultivators, according to the average debt 
])(T family is given in t li(‘ follovviiig table : 
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Av4*raiti»' di4>t 
p(M' t'umily 

1 

mu 

<ICTU’AT<>US 

I.AKGI'; 

j ( \:ltiv.\t<»k.s 

.MEtOT^M 

CULTIVATORS j 

SMALL 

CFLTIVATORS 

1 'Num- i 
bvr 
of 

(lis- 

tricts 

1 IVr- 
' COJltu^i* 
to 

total 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

dis¬ 

tricts 

Ker- 
centage 
U) ' 
total 

Niiin- 

bcT 

of 

dis¬ 

tricts 

PVV‘ 

ventage 

to 

total 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

dis¬ 

tricts 

Per- 

centage 

to 

total 

lif.low Kb KM). 

i 1 


‘> 

2- 7 

, 8 

40^7 

17 

22'7 

Ks JUO 

Hs 200. 

! 6 


7 


18 

24 0 

25 

33'3 

Hs 2(M) 

Hs 300. 

7 

ih;i 

10 

i:h7i 

17 

22’7 

22 

20' 3 

Hs 300 

Hs 4V)0. 

8 

10-7 

13 

47 3 

13 

47-3 

4 

6'3 

Hs 400 

Hs .'MM). 

9 

12 0 

8 

407 

8 

40 7 

1 

13 

Hs :>oo 

Hs 600. 

,3 

4 0 

8 

40 7 

4 

rj • 3 

3 

40 

H.s 000 

Ks TOO. 


i S'O 

4 

5-3 

3 

4 0 

1 

13 

Hh 700 

- sou 

s 

i W' 7 

5 

6- 7 

1 

13 



H.s 800 

Ks 900. 

4 

f) •. > 

4 

6" 3 

2 

2’7 

1 

13 

Hs 900 

Hs 1.000. 

>> 

2' 7 

3 

40 


- 


- 

Hs I.O(M) 

Hs 2,000. 

lo 

20 0 

10 

43 3 

1 ! 

13 

1 

13 

Ks 2,000 

Hs 3,000. 

4 

j-;; 

1 

4 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

R.s 3,00() and above. 

3 

4 0 



— 

“ 

— 

~ 


'roiivi. 

7r> 

JOOO 

7.5 

100 0 

75 

100-0 

75 

100 0 


2.2.13 In nearly seveii-<*ighths of the districts the small cultivators had average 
outstanding debt of less than Rs 300. The proportion of districts in the same class 
interval is nearly three-fifths iu the case of the medium, about one-fourth in the case 
of tlie large and about one-sixtli in the cas(^ of the big cultivators. The medium 
cultivators had average outstanding debt of lesvs than Rs 600 in nine-tenths of the 
districts. In about a third of the districts in tlie case of the big cultivators and in 
nearly a fourth in the case of the large cultivators, the average debt was Rs 800 or 
more. The proportion of districts with average debt of Rs 1,000 or more is about 
three-tenths for the big cultivators and one-seventh for the large cultivators. For 
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TABLE 2.4—AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 

OF CULTIVATORS 


BIO CULTIVATOKS I IJUROK CULTIVATORS MEDll’M CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Serial Am- Am- Am- Am- 

num- District ount District ount District ount District ount 
ber (Rs) (Rs) (Rs) (Rs) 

^ ^ 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1. Coimbatore... 4,338 Coimbatore... 2,484 Bhatinda. 1,492 Bhatinda. 1,086 

2. West Godavari 3,962 West Godavari 1,971 Mohindcrgarh. 850 Mohhidergarh. 844 

3. Nainital.3,193 Kiirnool. 1,660 Coimbatore... 832 Jaipur. 630 

4. Kurnool. 2,879 Nainital. 1,595 Jaipur. 732 Ahmedabad... 557 

5. Cuddapah.... 2,242 Cuddapah.... 1,508 Ahmedabad... 655 Jullundur. . . . 514 

6. Ramanatha- 2,230 Bhatinda. 1,472 Cuddapah.... 626 Sawai Madho- 513 

puram. 

7. Malabar.2,212 Malabar. 1,317 Sawai Madho- 624 Sirohi. 438 

pur. 

8. Chingleput.... 1,986 Ramanatha- 1,264 Kurnool. 534 Bhagalpur.... 392 

puram. 

9. Bhilsa. 1,939 Ahmedabad... 1,213 Broach. 526 Coimbatore... 388 

10. Bhatinda. 1,673 Chingleput.... 1,196 Ramanatha- 519 Nainital. 353 

puram. 

11. Sagar. 1,547 Sagar. 1,111 Deoria. 510 Meerut. 336 

12. Ahmedabad... 1,390 Bhilsa. 992 West Godavari 488 Cuddapah.... 294 

13. West Khan- 1,388 Mohindergarh. 910 Barmer. 472 Has.san. 289 

desh. 

14. Broach. 1,356 Broach. 909 Agra... 462 Ramanatha- 288 

]>uTam. 

15. Barmer. 1,294 Jaipur. 871 Jullundur. . . . 457 Kurnool. 285 

16. Jaipur. 1,292 Barmer. 869 Nainital. 447 Agra. 266 

17. Hassan. 1,224 West Khan- 825 Chittorgarh... 427 Ballia. 263 

desh 

18. Osmanabad... 1,112 Deoria. 811 Malabar. 418 Sagar. 263 

19. Monghyr. 1,096 Hassan. 785 Hassan. 411 Chittorgarh... ,253 

20. Poona. 1,071 Sawai Madho- 774 Poona. 386 Hoshiarpur... 250 

pur. 

21. Bangalore.... 1,060 Hissar. 724 Bangalore.... 383 W’est Godavari 249 

22. Mohindergarh. 1,007 Agra. 714 Bhilsa. 377 Poona. 248 

23. Agra. 996 Monghyr. 700 Meerut. 366 Bangalore.... 246 

24. Quilon. 969 Bangalore.... 681 Bhagalpur.... 362 Sirmoor. 233 

25. Sawai Madho- 885 Poona. 665 Sorath. 362 Bhilsa. 231 

pur. 

26. Hoshiarpur... 848 Quilon. 638 Monghyr. 347 Barmer. 231 

27. Jullundur.... 821 Chittorgarh... 608 Mahbubnagar. 343 Broach. 223 

28. Shahjahanpur. 821 Jullundur.... 592 Shajapur. 341 Deoria. 222 

29. Chanda. 782 Chanda. 580 Chingleput.... 336 Hamirpur.... 211 

30. Shajapur. 769 Shajapur. 570 Sagar. 334 Mahbuonagar. 206 

31. Kamrup. 767 Meerut. 561 Hoshiarpur... 309 Hissar. 205 

32. Deoria. 757 Bhagalpur.... 543 Hissar. 307 Kamrup. 202 

33. Meerut. 739 Mahbubnagar. 542 West Khan- 271 Burdwan. 201 

desh. 

34. Bhagalpur- 736 Osmanabad... 627 Ballia. 264 Jaunpur. 198 

35. Nagpur. 712 Kamrup. 526 Nizamabad... 261 Malabar. 196 

36. Bijapur. 706 Hoshiarpur... 497 Jaunpur...... 258 Shajapur. 193 

37. Mahbubnagar. 697 Nagpur. 481 Bijapur...... 255 Aligarh. 184 
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TABLE 2.4—AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

L 

LARUE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM cultivators 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

1 

Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

ount 

(R«) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 


1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3S. 

Hiasar. 

684 

Shahjahanpur. 

480 

Sirohi. 

254 

Sorath. 

180 

39. 

Shivpuri...... 

669 

Bijapur. 

465 

Osraanabad.. . 

2.54 

Kan]>iir. 

179 

40. 

Aligarh. 

662 

Nizamabad. .. 

460 

llamirpur.... 

244 

Moiighyr. 

179 

4J. 

Akola. 

6.')4 

Shivpuri...... 

1 435 

Aligarh. 

2.35 

Nizamabad. . . 

173 

42. 

(■hittorgarh. . . 

(il9 

Aligarh. 

420 

Kanpur. 

230 

Chingleput.... 

165 

43. 

Kewa. 

.59.5 


402 


219 


162 

44. 

Burdwau. 

,537 

Akola. 

398 

Bin d wan. 

210 

Ratnagiri. 

157 

45. 

Kanpur. 

526 

Jaunpur. 

395 

Kainrup. 

210 

Mirzapur. 

153 

46. 

llamirpur. . . . 

491 

Bnrdwan. 

394 

3'ripura. 

208 

Tripura. 

350 

47. 

.faun pur. 

488 

Haniirpiir.... 

384 

Qnilon. 

206 

Osmanabad.. . 

149 

48. 

Ballia. 

486 

('huru. 

370 

8hivj)uri. 

204 

I’alamau. 

143 

49. 

Nizamabad... 

481 

Kanpur. 

359 

Sirmoor. 

203 

Bijapur. 

140 

50. 

liaison. 

449 

Kewa. 

320 

1 

Ratnagiri. 

196 

Shivpuri. 

136 

51. 

Sirohi. 

438 

Sirohi. 

320 

Mirzapur. 

195 

Jhabua. 

128 

52. 

Churu. 

431 

ilhabua.j 

316 

Nagpur. 

191 

Kolhapur. 

115 

53. 

Kolhaj)ur. 

427 

Mirzapur. 

308 

Chanda. 

183 

Parbhani. 

114 

54. 

Palainau. 

412 

llaisen.! 

306 

Shahjahanpur. 

181 

Bilaspur. 

113 

55. 

Tripura. 

387 

Kolhapur. 

304 

Kolhapur. 

175 

Shahjahanpur. 

110 

56. 

Puri.: 

,375 

Palamau. 

,304 

Raiaeii. 

168 

Raison. 

107 

67. 

Mirzapur. 

372 

Tripura. 

297 

Jhabua. 

166 

(,'handa. 

107 

68. 

Malda. 

363 

Malda. 

277 

Cachar. 

162 

West Khaii- 
desh. 

106 

59. 

Sultanpur.... 

355 

Puri. 

271 

Palainau. 

161 

Midnapore.... 

98 

60. 

iSiriiioor. 

347 

tSultanj)ur.... 

248 

Parbhani. 

159 

Quilon. 

97 

61. 

Jhabua. 

327 

Sirmoor. 

230 

Akola. 

141 

Cachar. 

90 

62. 

Parbhani. 

300 

Sorath. 

224 

Sultanpur. . .. 

1.39 

Sultanpur.... 

88 

63. 

Ratnagiri. 

291 

Bilaspur. 

208 

Midnapore.... 

131 

Puri. 

81 

64. 

Lakhiiiipur. . . 

287 

Midnapore... . 

207 

Puri. 

127 

Nagpur. 

80 

65. 

Midnapore.. . . 

272 

(kichar. 

206 

Bilaspur. 

126 

Koraput. 

78 

66. 

Bilaspur. 

266 

Ratnagiri. 

205 

Hazaribagh. .. 

123 

Malda. 

69 

67. 

Satna. 

2,53 

Parbhani. 

192 

Rewa. 

117 

Jalpaiguri.... 

68 

68. 

Sambalpur_ 

226 

Sambalpur.... 

166 

Malda. 

97 

Rewa. 

65 

69. 

Sorath. 

217 

Lakhimpur. .. 

151 

Jalpaiguri. . .. 

72 

Hazaribagh... 

56 

70. 

Cachar. 

179 

Satna. 

150 

Lakhimpur. .. 

71 

Lakhimpur. .. 

55 

71. 

Koraput. 

144 

Burg. 

135 

Sambalpur.... 

71 

Burg. 

47 

72. 

Hazaribagh... 

142 

Hazaribagh... 

121 

Sitapur. 

68 

Sambalpur.... 

41 

73. 

Burg. 

134 

Jalpaiguri.... 

111 

Durg. 

60 

Satna. 

35 

74. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

115 

Koraput. 

86 

Satna. 

51 

Akola. 

35 

76. 

Sitapur. 

111 

Sitapur. 

84 

Koraput. 

36 

Sitapur. 

32 
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the big cultivators, the aveiage debt was Rs 2,000 or more in nearly a tenth of 
tlie districts. 


2.2.14 We consider below the debt per bunily in the districts wliich show low 
or higli levels of debt for different classes of cultivators : 


Serial 

i;io 

(.'I'LTIVATOHS ! 

1 ..... . 1 

LAKCil;: 

^ CILTIVATOHS 

MKDirM 

ri^LTIVATOKS 

^MAl.L 

(’(Tl/nVATOIlS 

num¬ 

ber 

i n- . ■ . Amount: 

I (K.) j 

.... . . mount 

'1 (Ks) 

Di.Mtriet 

! 

l\ mount 
(Rs) 

District 

1 

Amount;. 

(R.S) 


Ten districts with the lowest average debt per family 


1. Sitapur. 

2- . . .. 
. 

4. Hazariluitrii. .. 

5. . 

j(.acliar. 

7. 'Serath. 

S. jSarnhalpur_ 

0, Satna. 

]0. iHilasTHir. 


Ill :8itajmr. 

115 jKorajMit. 

134 [Jalpaitciin. . .. 
142 "Hazaribagh. . . 

144 hVirg..... 

170 jiSatfia. 

217 iLakliiuipur. . . 
225 Sanilailjuir..,. 

253 Parliluiiii. 

2 ( 0 ) iKatriaiiiri. 


84 jK<>ra]>iif. 

8(> ISatna. 

Ill jl)nrg. 

121 ;Sita|*ur. 

135 Sa?nbai()ur.,.. 

150 jUukhinipnr. , . 

151 !3al})aiguri. . .. 

H)fi jMalda. 

102 Howa. 

205 Illazaribatrh. . . 


3H 

Sitftpnr. 

n\ 

Akohi. 

(>U 

Satna. 

t).s 

pSanibalpur.... 

71 

Durg. 

71 

Lakhim]»nr. . . 

72 

Hazaribagh. . . 

97 

Uevva. 

117 

.ialpaignri.... 

123 

MaUla.. 


32 

35 

35 

41 

47 

55. 

5(1 

05 

08 

00 - 


Ten districts with the highest average debt per family 


1. 

(‘oimbaton-. .. 

i' 4,338 X'oimbatoro. . . 

2,484 

jl-ihatinda. 

1.492 

Bhatinda. 

I.OStb 

2, 

Wv^t G(Klavari 

3.962 iWe.st (bMlnvari; 1.971 

Mohind€‘rgarh. 

H50 

^lohindergarh. 

844 

3. 

Xainital. 

3,193 fKurnoo). 

1,6.50 

1,595 

1 .,508 

(’oirnhaton*. ., 
daipur. 

832 

Jaipur. 

630 

557 

4. 

Kurnool. 

2,879 iXainital. 

732 

Alimedahad.. . 

5. 

(’ucldapah.... 

2,242 / ’ndflapah.... 

A}jnie<iahad... 

655 

fluiluTuliir.... 

514. 

t). 

Hamanatha- 
puiam. 

[Bhatinda. 

2,230 j 

1,472 

( 'udda[>ah.... 

Sawai Madhf)- 

626 

Sawai Matlluo 
pur. 

513 

7. 

Malabar. 

2,212 Malahar. 

1,317 

pur.j 

624 

Sirohi. 

438. 

8. 1 

(‘hingieput_ 

1.980 jUamarialha- 

1 ])iiram.. 

1,264 

Kurnool. 

1 534 

Bhagali)ur. . . . 

i 

392 

9. 

H hi Isa. 

1,939 [Ahmedahad... 
1,673 (.'hingieput.... 1 

1 : 

' 1,213 

Broach. 

526 

(’()inibatore. , . 

388 ‘ 
353 

10. 

FUiatinda. 

i 

1 

! 1,196 

Kanianatha- 
juiram. 

519 

Nainital. 


Six of the districts showing the lowest levels of debt are common to all the 
cultivator classes. These districts also occur in the list of the ten districts with 
the lowest level of debt per cultivating family. In districts showing the highest levels 
of debt, the correspondence among the lists is not close. 

2.2.15 Cultivators belonging to the higher deciles have, as a rule, higher 
debts than those in the Iowtt deciles. There are, however, three districts, viz., 
Hazaribagh, Bhatinda and Sorath, in which the medium cultivators had larger 
debts than tlie large cultivators, and five districts, viz., Bhagalpur, Koraput,, 
Jullundur, Sirmoor and Sirohi, in which the small cultivators had larger debts 
than the medium cultivators. In Sirmoor and Sirohi the small cultivators had. 
larger debts than even the large cultivators. Tliis appears to be due to a few. 
families among the small cultivators in some villages reporting very high debts.. 
In particular cases such families may have trading or other non-farm business; 
activities which require very large borrowings. 
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2.3 FACTORS AFFECTING THE RECORDED LEVEL OF DEBT PER FAMILY 

2.3.1 Tho amount of outstanding debt at any point of time is influenced by 
xnany factors. In the first instance, it represents tlie amount of debt at the particular 
point of time or particular })eriod and will, as a consequence, be largely influenced by 
the position of the particular time or period in the progress of the agricultural season. 
In relation to the type of farming practised and the seasonal conditions, tlu^ amount of 
<lebt may vary to a considerabl<‘ extent from one period of time to another during 
the year. The viiriations may be 8})ecially important where it is usual or necessary 
to borrow large amounts for currt'iit purposes of either })roduction in farming business 
or consum])tion within the farmer’s family. In relation to requirements of prodm?- 
tion, l)()rrowing is usually cumulative^ through the season of growth of crops and is 
]>aid off to a large ext-(‘nt, chiefly in com])aratively large sums, soon after the harvest. 
Tlu^ im})ortanc(^ and (‘xtent of this feature will vary to a large extent from one type 
of farming to anotluT, d(‘p(*iiding on the (‘xtent to which the current ex^xmses in 
cash liave to l)e incurred for th(‘ various o])erations of juoduction, the time over which 
the production sea.son lasts and the extent to which the returns from farm busiiu'ss 
are available in a lump sum at any point of time or in instalments throughout the 
year. The variations de])end on features such as whether two or more crops are 
harvested during the y(*ar or wh(‘t her the business is like dairyitig or market-gardening, 
in which the r(*c(Uj)ts come in frecpaently. From one ])art of the couiitry to anotlier, 
the seasons of cro[)S, the dominant crop ])atterns. the length of maturity and other 
circumstances will vary. Similarly, r(‘quirements of consumption finance will de})end 
on the normal domestic and funning economy. In a number of years and for some 
strata of cultivators, it may l)e a regular annual necessity to borrow for current family 
consumption ])iiri)Oses for some months immediately l)efore tJie annual harvest. 
Therefore, for many tracts, es|K‘cially where there is an annual harvest or only one 
main crop, the debt will tend to be at its liighest just before the dispovsal of the cro}) 
in the inark(‘t. However, as stat(‘d above, the seasons and the crop ])atterns are not 
uniform from tract to tract. It is not, therefore, ])ossil)1e to indicate with any 
certainty tliat at a particular time in the year debts will be at their higlu'st in the 
*country as a whole. 

2.3.2 ConsequentIv, the measurement of outstanding debt taken during a 
l)articular period all over the country would not represent the same position of 
indebtedness in Kdation to annual operations. For some tracts or strata of 
<jultivators, the period may represent the point of highest debt; for others it may l>e 
the period immediately after the largest instalments of annual repayments. This is 
an element of non-comparability of information which is unavoidable because, even 
within comparatively homogeneous regions, the point of low- or high debt may vary 
as between types of farming and strata of cultivators. The extent to which this 
‘Consideration is significant and makes for a modification in the comparative picture, 
as given by tlic outstanding debt position at a point of time, wdll appear later when 
more detailed discussion of some aspects of the business data is undertaken. In 
particular, the discussion of seasonality and indebtedness may bring out the extent 
to which, from season to season, the burden of debt is liable to vary. 
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2.3.3 The outstanding debt, again, merely by its size does not necessarily 
warrant any particular conclusion regarding the development or prosperity of a 
tract. Subsequent discussion will show that over the last two decades or more there 
have been considerable variations in the size of outstanding debt in different parts 
of India. Within a comparatively short space of time indebtedness may increase 
or decrease substantially, and the pattern of the average height of debt over various 
regions of the country may itself be affected by varying fortunes of the whole of the 
agricultural industry or of particular crops or through special legislation or other 
relief measures undertaken by Government. Even so, the level of outstanding debt 
is an important starting point from which to observe or explain the general pattern 
of economic conditions and, in particular, the agricultural credit system of the 
country. 

2.3.4 The period of time over which the information in the General Schedule 
was collected is roughly from November 1951 to March 1952. In some villages 
information was collected during the earlier half of this period ; in some, during the 
latter ; but in all the districts, some village figures represent data collected during the 
first half of the period and others, data collected during the latter half. For all the 
districts, the figures represent in a broad ivay the average condition of the period 
covered by the investigation. The chief question that arises out of the ranking of 
districts according to outstanding debt at a point of time is of the significance of that 
ranking in relation to the past development and the current performance of economic 
activity in the districts. 

2.3.5 It is obvious that no conclusion can be drawn from the mere size of a 
particular outstanding debt. A large variety of factors go to determine the level 
of outstanding debt. For example, an economy that is largely self-subsistent and 
non-monetized may lead to a very low level of outstanding debt being evident among 
cultivators in a district; on the other hand, even a highly prosperous economy, in 
which a large volume of debt is incurred for current production finance, may show a 
low level of outstanding debt immediately after the harvest is marketed. Similarly, 
the factor of past cumulations may play a large part in outstanding debt. Past, 
transactions would materially affect the level of outstanding debt where the larger 
part of the debt represented long-term or medium-term borrowings contracted over 
a number of years or short-term transactions in the immediate previous years, which 
for one reason or another it had been impossible to repay adequately. If in a tract 
there had been extensive development of agriculture, with a considerable investment 
in capital equipment etc. requiring medium-term or long-term credit on a large scale,, 
the outstanding debt at any particular point of time may represent recent productive 
investment which would be easily repaid out of the fruits of the succeeding seasons. 
On the other hand, the debt may be indicative of accumulated borrowings which were 
the result of a series of bad seasons in recent times. 

2.3.6 The discussion may be illustrated by reference to some generalized types; 
low debt may indicate a comparatively self-subsistent or under-developed economy 
in which monetization has not gone far, where cash receipts and disbursements play 
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a small part in farm business and the total transactions in a year are of comparatively 
small amounts. In such conditions, outstanding debt may be low and even an 
unfavourable year would not increase the debt burden to a considerable extent in 
absolute monetary amounts, though expressed as percentage such increase would 
appear to be very high. When such low monetized self-subsistent districts are also 
experiencing easy economic conditions, the level of outstanding debt would remain 
very low because there would be no element or little element of past cumulation in 
it. Districts with predominant economies of this sort would rank low in the out¬ 
standing debt scales whether their performances in the immediate past had been 
favourable or not. On the other hand, low outstanding debt may also occasionally 
be found in fairly highly monetized and developed economies which have experienced 
good years in the immediate past. In such circumstances, the burden of past accu¬ 
mulations of debt would have been greatly reduced, a large part of investment 
expenditure would have been incurred from the larger volume of owned resources 
now available to the cultivators, and even working capital finance or current pro¬ 
duction finance would to a significant extent be found from current receipts. In 
such conditions, the level of outstanding debt may appear very low, especially at 
particular times in the year. In particular, this would be the case in districts where 
though the recent seasons have been prosperous, there are no considerable immediate 
opportunities for investment of capital. In this case the period of prosperity would 
not and could not lead to extensive borrowings for investment for development— 
investments such as would be possible in other areas which afford opportunities for 
them. These two generalized types represent two possible extreme cases which 
exhibit, in ranking according to outstanding debt, similar levels and may be classified 
or put together in the same group. Similar variations in the composition may be 
found in high debt ranking. High debt may be the sign of a very considerable 
monetifation and of the practice of borrowing large amounts for working accommo¬ 
dation every year. High cash receipts, a developed economy and high level borrowinga 
for current purposes, may all go together and show, in the average district, a high figure 
of debt at particular times. If, coupled with this, the area is also such that it gives 
opportunities for capital investment in agriculture, prosperous years or even a normal 
period will lead to an intensification of the drive for development and induce large 
number of cultivators to borrow continuously large amounts in an effort at pro¬ 
gressive development. In such a case, a high level of outstanding debt will appear 
in an economy that is solvent, prosperous and in the process of considerable pro¬ 
gressive development. On the other hand, high outstanding indebtedness may be 
merely the result of a series of bad seasons or of misfortunes during the recent or the 
distant past. Even in areas where farming is not highly developed, where mone¬ 
tization is not considerable, where cash receipts, current expenses and investments 
are low, debt may be high because bad seasons have led to borrowing for current 
consumption finance and because long-term borrowing for consumption has accu¬ 
mulated from the past and other borrowings for capital investment, long-term or 
medium-term, such as for purchase of livestock or other equipment, have not been 
liquidated over a series of years. In such areas, with a string of bad years or with 
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special calamities in a year or two, outstanding debts of farmers in a region may pile 
up extremely lugh. When this happens, districts iu that region will rank among 
districts with the highest average outstanding debt, and this high outstanding 
average will not indicate a high degree of credit or high efficiency of capital 
investment on the part of the farmer. 

2.3.7 Even a cursory glance at the list of low-debt and high-debt districts would 
indicate certain outstanding representatives of these general types. Most of the 
districts in which all families had an outstanding debt of less than Rs 100 per family 
have economies of the low monetized self-subsistent type; it may be noted that the 
level is low in some even when the year was comparatively unfavourable in tliem 
and a high percentage increase in outstanding debt was recorded during the year. 
Among the districts with a level of debt only a little higher than Rs 100 per family, 
Akola and Parbhani perhaps show some characteristics of the other type described 
above, i.e., districts in which the economies are fairly highly developed, in which 
the cash receipts of farmers and their exploitation of commercial crops is fairly 
important and yet in which, because of a series of good years, the level of outstanding 
-debt is low. It may also be noted that in these districts the scope for considerable 
development or investment such as through development of irrigation and other 
resources is distinctly limited. 

2.3.8 The districts in which the outstanding debt was very high showed an 
even greater mixture of conditions. Among these there are some in which the 
development has been very considerable and conditions of iiivestment etc. specially 
favourable. In some of these, seasonal conditions in the recent past as well as during 
the year covered by the Survey were good. Examples of such districts an' West 
Godavari and Nainital. On the other hand, the high-debt districts include two other 
types also. Firstly, there are districts in which monetization, investment and the 
level of debt have always been higher than elsewhere but the current level of debt has 
been sj^ecially pushed up by adverse conditions in the immediate past. Such 
appears to be the case with Coimbatore district. On the other hand, there are 
other districts which have not been particularly highly developed, in which the level 

‘ of transactions does not appear to be normally high, but in which, V)ecause of 
continuous adverse conditions in the recent past, debt has piled up high. Such 
districts are represented by Ramanathapuram in the South, Barmer in Rajastlian, 
Hissar in the Punjab and perhaps Bhagalpur in Bihar. 


2.4 DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY 

2.4.1 The table on next page gives the distribution of villages according to the 
average debt per indebted family. In about five-sixths of the villages, the average 
debt per indebted rural family varied from Rs 1(X) to Rs 800. In 17 villages 
the debt was less than Rs 100 per indebted family and in 85 villages it was Rs 800 
nr more per indebt^ family. In the case of cultivating families also, the major 
concentration of villages is in the class interval of Rs 100 to Rs 800. For non- 
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Average debt per 
indebted family 

OULTIVATfms 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL 

FAMILIES 

Numbtir 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

NU. 

1 

0-2 

31 

5 2 

1 

0-2 

Below Ra 100. 

14 

2 3 

104 

17-5 

17 

2-H 

Bb 100 - Ks aoo. 

82 

13-7 

152 

25-6 

89 

14-H 

Rs 200 - R.S 300. 

93 

in-3 

133 

22-4 

108 

18-0 

Ra 300 Rs 400. 

84 

14 0 

62 

10-5 

106 

17-7 

Rs 400 - Rs 500. 

81 

jsn 

36 

6-1 

89 

14-8 

Rs 5(X) - Rs 800. 

137 

22 S 

41 • 

i 6-9 

105 

17-5 

Rs 8(M) Rs 1,000. 

31 

5 2 

16 

2-7 

40 

6-7 

Rs 1,000-Ks 2.000. 

08 

113 

13 

2-2 

41 

6-8 

Rs 2,0(K) and above. 

9 

15 

5 

0-H 

4 

0-7 

3\)tal. 

000 

1 100 0 

593* 

1 100-0 

1 600 

1 1000 


* Excluding the 7 villages where there were no non-cultivating families. 


cultivating families, the major cone(mtration is spread over a much smaller range; in 
nearly two-thirds of the villages the de])t })er indebted non-cultivating family was 
below Its 300. About seven-tenths of the villages are included in the class interval 
of Rfi 100 to Rs 800 in the case of non-(‘ultivatiug families. The proportion of 
villages with average debt of Rs 1,000 or above is 7*5, 12*8 and 3*0 y)er cent respec¬ 
tively in the case of all families, cultivating families and non-cultivating families. 

2.4.2 Similar data regarding society and non-society villages separately are 
not given lu^re as, lik(‘- the data on average debt for indebted and non-indebted 
families together, considered earlier, they do not show any marked difference between 
the av(‘rag(^ debt }»er indebted family between the two types of villages. 

2.1.3 The average debt ])er indebted cultivating, non-cult heating and rural 
family in th(‘ different districts is given in table 2.5. Tin* following table gives 
the distribution of the 75 districts according to the average debt per indebted 
family for cultivating, non-cultivating and all families: 


Average debt per 
indebted family 

rl’l.TIVATnus 

NON-Ctrr.TlVATOKs 

■ALL 

FAMILIES 

,\unil>er 1 
of I 

districts 

Percent¬ 
age to 1 
total 

Number | 
of 

tiistricis 

Percent- | 
age to ' 
total 

Number 

of 

districts 

Percent- 
i age to 
total 

Nil. 


i — ' 

_ i 




Below Ra 100. 


! - i 

8 

10-7 

! 


Rs KM) Rs 200. 

s 

1 10-7 1 

19 

25-3 

9 

12-0 

Rs 2(K) Ha 300. 

10 

1 13-3 

23 

30-7 

H 

14-7 

R« 30<» Rs 400. 

11 

14 7 \ 

11 

14-7 

19 i 

25-3 

Rs 4(K) Ha 500. 

15 

20-0 

H 

10-7 

11 

14-7 

Rs 500 Ks 600. 

C) 

S-0 

1 

1-3 

5 

6-7 

Rs 6(H) Kh 700. 

6 

S-0 

2 ^ 

2-7 

7 

0-3 

Rs 700 Rs 800. 

6 ! 

8-0 

1 

1-3 

3 

4 0 

Rs 800 - Rs 900. 

3 

4-0 

- 


5 

6-7 

Rs 900 - R« 1,000. 

3 

t-0 

- 

- 

o 

2‘ 7 

Rs 1,000 - Rs 2,000. 

6 

8-0 

o 

2-7 

3 

4-0 

Rs 2,000 and above. 1 

1 

1-3 

- 



- 

'Potal.1 

75 

100-0 1 

75 

100-0 

75 1 

100-0 
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TABLE 2.5—AVERAGE DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY 


Serial 

number 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9, 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


CULTIVATOKI 

s 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

1 

2 

Bhatinda. 

2,142 

Coimbatore. 

1,583 

Mohindergarh. 

i,ap5 

Hissar. 

1,118 

Nainital. 

1,091 

Ahmedabad. 

1,037 

West Godavari.. .. 

1,022 

Cuddapah. 

938 

Jaipur. 

910 

Barmer. 

900 

Kumool. 

897 

Jullundur. 

825 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

801 

Sirohi. 

772 

Ramanathapuram. 

767 

Broach. 

749 

Agra. 

738 

Poona. 

724 

West Khandesh... 

719 

Malabar.. 

692 

Meerut. 

675 

Churu. 

662 

Bhilsa. 

645 

Sagar. 

629 

Chingleput. 

604 

Hassan. 

1 580 

Deoria. 

! 561 

Chittorgarh. 

532 

Akola. 

520 

Bangalore. 

501 

Monghyr. 

501 

Shajapur. 

492 

Osmanabad. 

489 

Bhagalpur. 

459 

Shahjahanpur. 

459 

Bijapur. 

457 

Hoshiarpur. 

446 


NON-CULTIVATOR.S 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

3 

4 

Sirohi. 

1,211 

Bhatinda. 

1,115 

Mohindergarh..... 

704 

Chittorgarh. 

670 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

663 

Nainital. 

517 

Ahmedabad. 

489 

Ratnagiii. 

475 

Hassan. 

444 

Poona. 

438 

Kamrup. 

425 

Hissar. 

423 

Barmer. 

408 

Jaipur.. 

405 

Agra. 

358 

Jullundur. 

355 

Hoshiarpur.. 

351 

Cuddapah. 

342 

Meerut. 

334 

Ramanathapuram. 

327 

Bemgalore.. 

316 

West Godavari.... 

312 

Parbhani. 

310 

West Khandesh... 

307 

Sorath. 

304 

Nizamabad. 

288 

Kumool. 

281 

Kolhapur. 

281 

Jaunpur. 

278 

Ballia. 

276 

Shajapur. 

272 

Sirmoor. 

269 

Tripura. 

264 

Coimbatore. 

262 

Shivpuri. 

261 

Bijapur. 

260 

Deoria. 

260 


ALL FAM1LIB8 


1 

District 

Amount 

(Re) 

5 

6 

Bhatinda. 

1,740 

Nainital. 

1,568 

Mohindergarh. 

1,236 

Coimbatore. 

953 

Hissar. 

988 

1 

Sirohi. 

883 

Barmer. 

866 

Ahmedabad. 

848 

Cuddapah. 

822 

Jaipur. 

821 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

785 

Kumool. 

741 

Ramanathapuram. 

709 

West Godavari.... 

687 

Poona. 

666 

West Khandesh... 

664 

Churu. 

654 

Agra. 

653 

Broach. 

635 

Malabar. 

624 

Hassan. 

563 

Chittorgarh....... 

562 

Sagar. 

1 557 

Deoria. 

547 

Meerut. 

545 

Chingleput. 

494 

Bhilsa. 

476 

Bangalore. 

472 

Jullundur. 

455 

Shajapur. 

434 

1 

Shahjahanpur. 

424 

Nizamabad. 

417 

Akola. 

417 

Kanpur. 

412 

Hoshiarpur. 

410 

Bijapur. 

408 

Bhagalpur. 

399 
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TABLE 2.5—AVERAGE DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY—Concluded 


Serial 

number 


38. 

39. 

40. 


CULTIVATORS 


District 


1 


Kanpur. 

Nixaiuabad.. 
Mahbubnagar 


NON-OULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Amount 

(Rs) 


District 


Amount 

(Hb) 


District 


Amount 

(Rs) 


2 3 


4 


444 

436 

428 


(vhingleput 
Broach... . 
Aligarh.... 


255 

252 

248 


Sorath. . 
Shivpuri 
Kamrup 


5 


6 ^ 

385 

375 

375 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


Aligarh... 
Hamirpur 
Sorath... 
Ballia.. .. 
Nagpur.. 


422 

419 

415 

407 

405 


Hamirpur. . . 

('hum. 

Kanpur. 

Burdwan. .. . 
Mahbubnagar 


246 

237 

231 

228 

223 


Tripura. . . . 
Osmanabad. 

Ballia. 

Hamirpur. . 
Jaun^mr... , 


374 

370 

369 

366 

359 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
60. 


Quilon. . 
Shivpuri 
Tripura. 
Chanda. 
Jaunpur. 


404 

387 

387 

379 

378 


Bhagalpur.. 

llaiscn. 

Osmanabad 

Akola. 

Jalpaiguri. 


222 

211 

205 

196 

192 


Monghyr.... 
Kolhapur... . 
Mahbubnagar 
Ratnagiri... . 
Aligarh. 


356 

352 

351 

349 

342 


51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


Burdwan. 
Kamrup.. 
Kolhapur, 
Sirmoor. . 
Parbhani. 


366 

360 

358 

352 

340 


Bilaspur. 

Bhilsa. 

Sugar. 

< 'achar. 

Shahjahanpur. 


192 

186 

182 

182 

180 


Sirmoor. 
Parbhani 
Quilon. . 
Nagpur. . 
Burdwan 


340 

329 

326 

322 

312 


56. 

67. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


Raiscn. .. 
Ratnagiri 
Mirzapur. 
Bilaspur., 
Kewu. . ., 


338 

323 

288 

286 

283 


Malda. 

Sitapur.... 
Nagpur.... 
Monghyr. . 
Lakhirapur 


178 

178 

176 

166 

15,5 


Chanda... 
Haiscn.... 
Bilaspur... 
Lakhimpur 
Jhabua.... 


298 

290 

283 

253 

242 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 
05, 


Lakhimpur 
Palamau. . 

Malda. 

Jhabua.... 
Midnapore. 


263 

260 

257 

242 

233 


Puri. 

Jhabua... 
Quilon. . . 
Chanda.. 
Sultanpur 


142 

140 

132 

119 

107 


Rewa. 

Mirzapur. . . 
Palamau. . . 

Malda. 

Midnapore.. 


236 

235 

223 

223 

215 


66 . 

67, 

68 . 

69. 

70. 


Caohar... 

Puri. 

Sitapur,.. 
Sultanpur 
Koraput.. 


214 

206 

198 

194 

166 


Malabar., . 
Mirzapur. . 

Rewa. 

MidnHjK)re 
Palamau. . 


107 

102 

94 

89 

81 


(.’achar. . . 
Sitapur... 
Sultanpur 

Puri. 

. 


207 

196 

188 

186 

153 


71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


Satna. 

I^urg. 

Sambalpur. 
Jalpaiguri. 
Hazaribagh 


164 

162 

1.50 

145 

140 


Satna. 

Hazaribagh 

Hurg. 

Sambalpur. 
Koraput.. 


78 

62 

59 

50 

31 


Satna. 

Jalpaiguri. 
Hazaribagh 
Koraput... 
SaniVmlpur. 


151 

147 

130 

121 

120 
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2.4.4 The debt per indebted family in the case of all families varied from Rs 200 
to Rs 700 in 53 districts. In 9 districts it was between Rs 100 and Rs 200 while 
in 13 districts it was above Rs 700. The non-cultivating families in about a tenth 
of the districts had debt per indebted family of less than Rs 100. Over nine-tenths 
of the <iistricts in the case of non-cultivating families against about three-fifths in 
the case of cultivating families, had debt })er indebted family below Rs 500. 
Whereas the major concentration of districts in the case of non-cultivating families 
is in the range Re 1 to Rs 500, it is spread over the range Rs 100 to Rs 800 
in the case of cultivating families. In 13 districts in the case of the latter and in 
only 2 in the case of the former, the debt per indebted family was Rs 8(X) or 
more. In district Bhatinda the average debt ])er indebted cultivating family 
•exceeded Rs 2,000. 

2.4.5 The data on debt per indebted family in the ten districts with the lowest 
average debt per indebted family in the case of cultivating, non-cultivating and all 
families are given in the following table : 


<T LTIVATOKS 


NON -C'l LTIVA'IN »ltS 


Seria 1 
number 



District 

1. 

Hazaribagh. 

2. 

Jalpai^uri. 

3. 

Sambalpur. . . ^. 

4. 

Ihirg. 

5. 

Satna. 

6. 

Koraput.| 

7. 

Sultanpur. 

8. 

Sitapur. 

9. 

Puri. 

10. 

Cachar. 


Amouul 

(Rs) 

District 

140 

Koraput. 

145 

Sambalpur. 

150 

i>iirn. 

162 

Hazaribagh. 

164 i 

1 Satna. 

166 

Palamau. 

194 

Midnaporc. 

198 

Rcwa. 

206 

1 Mirzapur.. 

214 

Malabar. 


Amount 

(Rs) 


31 

5U 

59 

62 

7S 

81 

89 

102 

107 


ALL 

1-AMlLlES 


District 

Amount 

(R») 

Sambalpur. 

120 

Koraput. 

121 

Hazaribagh. 

130 

iJalpaiguri. 

147 

Satna. 

‘ 151 

Durg. 

153 

Puri. 

186 

Sultanpur. 

188 

Sitapur. 

196 

Pachar. 

207 


2.4.6 It will be noticed tliat the ten districts showing the lowest average debt 
per indebted family are identical for all families and cultivating families. Of these 
ten districts, five, viz., Koraput, Sambalpur, Durg, Hazaribagh and Satna, are 
among tlie ten districts with the lowest debt per indebted non-cultivating family also. 
In place of the remaining five districts, Palamau, MidnajKire, Rewa, Mirzapur and 
Malabar occur in the list for non-cultivating families. All these districts except 
Malabar are districts with comparatively low level of del)t per indebted family in 
the case of cultivating families and all families. In Malabar the lev^el of debt was 
relatively liigh in the case of cultivating families. 

2.4.7 The data for ten districts wdth the highest average debt per indebted family 
in the case of cultivating, non-cultivating and all families arc given in the table 
on next page. Four of the districts showing the highest debt per indebted family in 
the case of cultivating families and all families occur in the list of districts for non¬ 
cultivating families also. Sirohi, Sawai Madbopur and Poona, which are among the 
first ten districts in the list of districts for non-cultivating families, rank high in the 
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list for cultivating families also. Chittorgarh, Hassan and Ratnagiri, which are^ 
among the first ten in the list for non-cultivating families, rank low in tlie list for 
cultivators. Especially notyi(;cable is the divergence in the case of Ratnagiri; it is. 
among the 20 districts with tljo lowest debt per indebted cultivating family. 
In Cliittorgarli and Ratnagiri distri(*,ts the debt per iiide))ted family was larger among 
non-cultivating families than among cultivating families. 


Serial 
mini her 

(T^LTIVATUKS 

N O N-ma.TI V ATOK.S 

ALL 

FAMILIES 

I )i.striet. 

Aniouiit 

(Bs) 

1 lislrict 

AlllOlinl 

(Rs) 

Di.striet 

Amount 

(H.S) 

1. 

Hhatiruia. 

2,142 


1 211 

Hhat inda. 

.1,740 

*> 

Coin) hat ore. 


lllial iiida. 

1,115 

Xainilal. 

i,r>t)S 


MohinUer^^arli. 



704 

]\Iohiiulcr^arh. 

i.2:^G 

4. 

n i.ssar. 

1,118 


670 

(\>ii)jbatore. 

953 

T). 

Nainital. 

1,1 MU 

Saw ai MaJhopur . . 

im 

Hi.s,sar. 

938 

f). 

! Ahiiietiahad. 

I.O.JT 

Xaiiiital. 

517 

Sirohi. 

883 

7. 

West Codaviiri. . . . 

1,022 

Ahnicdahad. 

489 

iiarmcr. 

8G5 

«. 

(’udilapah........ 


1 liatnapiri. 

475 

Ahmed abad. 

848 

n. 

Jaipur. 

<no 

Ila.ssnn. 

444 

('uddapah. 

822 

ni. 

Uariiier. 

0(10 

l^oOfia . , . . ,. 

4;i8 

Jaipur. 

821 









2.I.S The av(*rsge (h‘l)t [mu* iiulebt(‘d family among the big, large, medium 
and small cultivators in each of the 75 distriets is shown in table 2.G. The distribu¬ 
tion of tlie distriets according to the average debt ])er indebted family in each case 
is given below: 


AvcTnpe ejebt per 
iiiiU'lilod fiimily 


Below R« 100. 

R« 100 - H» 200. 
Ha 2(X> R» 300. 
R« 300 Rh 400. 
Rh 400 Rs .<»«>. 
R» .W R» 600. 
Rs 600 - Rs 700. 
Rs 700 - Rs 800. 
Rh 800 - Rs 900. 
Rs 9<K) Rh 1,000. 
Rs 1,0(K) - Rs 2,000. 
Rs 2,0(X) - Ra 3,000. 
Rs 3,000 and above. 


IlKt J.AKOK MEmr.M SMALL 

I n.riVATOKS CI LTIA ATOK.S C'VLTIVATORS CULTIVATORS 


1 



. 

! Nuin- 


Xum* 


Xiiin- 


Xum- 

i 

j her 

Percent - 

her 

Percent • 

l)«.;r 

Percent- 

her 

1 Percent- 

ol 

age to 

of 

age to 

of 

age to 

of 

' age to 

dis- 

total 

dis’ 

total 

dis- 

total 

diB- 

total 

triels 

1 


t riels 


tricts 


tricts 

1 







3 

i 40 



1 

13 

13 

17 3 

20 

! 26-7 

3 

40 

6 

8-0 

12 

16-0 

21 

1 28 0 

3 

4 0 

8 

JO -7 

20 

26 7 

14 

18-7 

7 


9 

12 >0 

7 

9-3 

8 

; 10-7 

7 

.9-J 

3 

40 

10 

13-3 

2 

i 

1 

yj 

9 

120 

3 

4 0 

1 

13 

5 

6* •; 

7 

ih3 

5 1 

6’7 

2 

; 2-7 

4 

rj’3 

2 

2 7 

1 1 

1^3 i 

1 

: 1-3 

5 

0-7 

8 

107 I 

1 

1 • 3 

- 

i - 

29 

38^7 

18 

24 0 

*> 

2 ’7 

3 

1 40 

6 

S^O 

4 

53 

1 

13 

- 

1 

5 

6-7 


— 

— 

■" 



75 

100 0 

75 

j 

100 0 

i 

75 

100 0 

75 

1 100-0 


Total 
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TABLE 2.6-AVERAGE DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


BIO CULTIVATORS LARUE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 

^Serial 

num- Am- Am- Am- Am¬ 

ber District oimt District oiint District ount District ount 
(Rs) (Rs) (Rs) (Rs) 

1 2 3 "~T~ 5 6 7 8~ 

1. Coimbature. . . 5,251 Coimbatore... 2,999 Bhatinda. 2,220 Bhatimla. 1,642 

2. West Godavari 4,515 Bhatinda. 2,002 Mohindergarh. 1,235 yirohi. 1,204 

3. Nainital. 4,427 Nainital. 2,477 Coimbatore... 1.068 Mohindergarh. 1,179 

4. Bhatinda.3,251 West Godavari 2,210 daipur. 937 Ahraedabad... 843 

5. Kurnool. 3,140 Kurnool. 1,792 Hissar. 841 tliillundur. . . . 764 

6. Cuddapah.... 2,794 Hissar....... 1,788 Ahmculubad... 796 Jaipur. 717 

7. Ramanatha- 2,757 Cuddapah.... 1,760 Sawai Madho- 756 Sawai Madho- 684 

pnrain. pur. pur. 

8. Malabar. 2,679 Mohindergarh. 1,565 Jullundur. . . . 752 Hissar. 588 

9. Bhilsa. 2,206 Ramanatha- 1,504 Banner. 741 (,-oimbatore. -. 583 

j purum 

10. Barmer. 2,202 Ahniedabad... 1,498 Cuddapah.... 726 Banner. 494 

11. Chingleput_ 2,080 Malabar. 1,487 Broach. 657 CJmru. 493 

12. Hissar. 1,991 Barmer. 1,434 Agra. 651 Poona. 490 

13. Mohindergarh. 1,910 Chingleput_ 1,268 Meerut. 612 Meerut. 483 

14. West Khan- 1,851 West Khan- 1,214 Poona. 597 Nainital. 460 

desh. desh. 

15. Ahniedabad... 1,833 Broach. 1,208 Kurnool. 593 Agra. 458 

16. Sagar. 1,747 Sagar. 1,180 West Godavari 580 Sirmoor. 453 

17. Shahjahanpur. 1,709 Bhilsa. 1,124 Ramanatha- 561 Bhagalpur- 403 

puram. 

18. Akola. 1,686 Agra. 1,110 Sirohi. 556 Cuddapah.... 359 

19. Jaipur. 1,680 Akola. 1,098 Churu. 554 Hassan. 346 

20. Broach. 1,622 Jaipur. 1,081 Nainital. 552 Broach. 340 

21. Monghyr. 1,599 Poona. 1,076 Dc?oria. 533 Kurnool. 332 

22. Hoshiarpur... 1,587 Meerut. 1,006 Chittorgarh... 522 Kanjmr. 329 

23. Osmanabad... 1,568 Sawai Madho- 971 Sorath. 504 Sagar. 326 

pur. 

24. Jullundur.... 1,524 Jullundur.... 964 Hassan. 474 Ramanatha- 325 

puram. 

26. Poona. 1,495 Monghyr. 948 West Khan- 469 Ballia. 323 

desh. 

26. Hassan. 1,462 Hassan. 947 Bhilsa. 465 Chittorgarh... 323 

27. Meerut. 1,432 Churu. 938 Malabar. 453 Hamirpur.... 305 

28. Agra. 1,428 Osmanabad... 937 Shajapur. 451 Hoshiar^mr. .. 305 

29. Nagpur. 1,398 Shahjahanpur. 906 Bangalore.... 436 Tripura. 302 

30. Quilon. 1,360 Deoria. 901 Monghyr. 426 West Godavari 301 

31. Bangalore.... 1,237 Quilon. 827 Bijapur. 396 Bangalore.... 301 

32. Churu. 1,203 Hoshiarpur... 801 Osmanabad... 388 Bhilsa. 298 

33. Shivpuri,..... 1,199 Chanda. 767 Mahbubnagar. 387 West Khan- 296 

desh. 

34. Aligarh. 1,188 Shajapur. 766 Kanpur. 377 Sorath. 289 

36. Kanpur.1,109 Nagpur. 769 Bhagalpur.... 372 Nizamabad... 288 

36. Sawai Madho- 1,089 Aligarh. 766 Nizamabad... 372 Ratnagiri. 286 

pur. 

37. Bijapur...... 1,066 Bangalore.... 764 Chingleput.... 361 Jaunpur. 264 
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TABLE 2.6—AVERAGE DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



mo CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

num* 


Am- 


Am- 

her 

District 

1 

1 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

Mabbubnagar. 

1,029 

Chittorgarh... 

749 

39. 

Shajapur. 

1,020 

Sirohi. 

712 

40. 

Chanda. 

1,008 

Shivpuri. 

699 

41. 

Sirohi. 

941 

Bijapur. 

689 

42. 

Bhagalpur. . . . 

928 

Mnhbubnagar. 

663 

43. 

Nizamabad. . . 

906 

Kanpur. 

651 

44. 

Chit torgarh. .. 

904 

Bhagalpur.... 

644 

45. 

Hewa. 

904 

Nizamabad... 

643 

46. 

Raisen. 

898 

ITamirpur.... 

642 

47. 

DtMiria. 

876 

Baliia. 

613 

4ft. 

K a in nip. 

875 

Raison. 

608 

49. 

Ilarnirpur. . .. 

844 

Kamrup. 

587 

50. 

Ballia. 

773 

Jaiinpur. 

559 

51, 

Bilaspur. 

740 

Burdwan. 

558 

52. 

Burdwan. 

720 

Tripura. 

489 

53. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

716 

Kolhapur. 

484 

54. 

Jaiinpur. 

710 

Lakhimpur. .. 

472 

55. 

Kolhapur. 

676 

Palamau. 

470 

56. 

Midnapore.... 

599 

Bilaspur. 

1 447 

67. 

]*alamau. 

593 

Rewa. 

1 438 

58. 

Tripura. 

556 

Malda. 

421 

69. 

Ratnagiri. 

554 

Sorath. 

407 

60. 

Parbhani. 

033 

Mirzapur. 

406 

61. 

Malda. 

524 

Parbhani. 

397 

62. 

Puri. 

622 

Midnapore.... 

387 

63. 

Sirmcjor. 

477 

Puri. 

369 

64. 

Satna. 

476 

Sirmoor. 

356 

65. 

Sorath. 

470 

Jhabua. 

355 

66. 

Mirzapur. i 

463 

Ratnagiri. 

353 

67. 

Sultanpur.... 

435 

Sultanpur.... 

333 

68. 

Sitapur. 

426 

Cachar. 

309 

69. 

Jhabua. 

418 

Satna. 

263 

70. 

Sambalpur.... 

391 

Sitapur. 

261 

71. 

Cachar. 

316 

Durg. 

244 

72. 

Hazaribagh.. 

306 

Sambalpur.... 

234 

73. 

Hurg. 

280 

Koraput. 

218 

74. 

Koraput.__ 

243 

Jalpaiguri.... 

201 

75. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

219 

Hazaribagh... 

180 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

5 

6 

Tripura. 

354 

Haniirpur. . .. 

352 

Akola. 

352 

Parbhani. 

350 

Hoshiarpur. . . 

349 

Aligarh. 

348 

Sagar. 

348 

Baliia. 

342 

Jaunpur. 

336 

Ratnagiri. 

325 

Kolhapur. 

315 

Nagpur. 

311 

Shivpuri. 

304 

Shahjahanpur. 

297 

Burdw'an. 

296 

Sirmoor. 

289 

Raisen. 

289 

Quilon. 

274 

Mirzapur. 

268 

Kamrup. 

261 

Bilaspur. 

242 

Chanda. 

239 

Rewa. 

226 

Palamau. 

216 

Midnapore.... 

200 

Cachar. 

196 

Jhabua. 

196 

Lakhimpur. .. 

194 

Sitapur. 

194 

Malda. 

174 

Hazaribagh... 

163 

Sultanpur.... 

161 

Puri. 

160 

Satna. 

121 

Durg. 

119 

Sambalpur.... 

118 

Jalpaiguri. ... 

113 

Koraput. 

106 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Am- 

District ount 
(Rs) 

7 8 

Paibhani. 264 

Sliajapur. 263 

Burdwan. 261 

Bijapiir. 260 

Aligarh. 254 

Deoria. 250 

Kolhapur. 250 

Kamrnp. 247 

Mahbiibiiagar. 246 

Osmaiiabad... 231 

Malabar. 219 

Monghyr. 208 

Bilaspur. 205 

Shahjahanpur. 204 

Shivpuri. 204 

Mirzapur. 197 

Chingleput.... 197 

Koraput. 175 

Jhabua..._ 172 

Raisen. 171 

Palamau. 157 

Lakhimpur. .. 153 

Chanda. 153 

Cachar. 149 

Malda. 149 

Midnapore.,.. 149 

Nagpur. 138 

Jalpaiguri. ... 135 

Quilon. 132 

Sitapur. 131 

Rcwa. 123 

Durg. 116 

Puri. 112 

Akola. 109 

Sultanpur. ... 105 

Satna. 82 

Hazaribagh... 75 

Sambalpur.... 73 
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2.4.9 In the case of the small cultivators, only three districts had average 
debt per indebted family below Rs 100. No district in the case of the big cultivators, 
and only one district in the case of the large cultivators, had average debt per indebted 
family below Rs 200. In 66 districts in the case of the small cultivators, 52 dis¬ 
tricts in the case of the medium, 24 districts in the case of the large and 13 districts 
in the case of the big cultivators, the debt per indebted family was below^ Rs 5(X). 
In the case of the big cultivators, the debt per indelded family was Rs 800 or above 
ill 49 districts, Rs 1,000 or more in 40 districts and Rs 2,000 or more in 11 districts. 
In the case of the large cultivators, it was Rs 800 or more in 32 districts and Rs 1,000 
or more in 22 districts. It was Rs 800 or more in only five of the districts in the 
cas(? of the medium culth^ators. 

2.4.10 The following table gives the data for ten districts with the* lowest 
and the liighest average debt per indebted family for (‘ach (‘lass of cultivators: 



2.4.11 Five of the districts with the lowest debt jier indebted family are 
common to the lists for all the classes of cultivators. These districts are also among 
the ten districts with the lowest debt per indebted cultivating family. Four 
of these are common to the list of the first ten districts with the lowest level 
of debt in the case of indebted and non-indebted cultivating fanailies together* 
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In the case of the high debt districts, only Coiml)atore and Bhatiiida occur in 
all the lists. 

2.5 FACTORS AFFECTING THE PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES AND THE 

DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY 

2.5.1 In a ])revioiis section data relating to tl)e j)roj)ortion of indebted 
families among tlie cultivating, non-(‘iiltivating and all families have been given. 
Similarly, statistics relating to the av(‘rage debt per cultivating, non-cultivating and 
all famili(*s as well as tlu^ average (h'bt ]H‘r indebted family of each type have also 
been S(d. out. All thes(‘ data liave been set out. in terms of village averages and of 
weighted avcTages for districts. 1'he average debt |)er family is itself compounded 
of two factors whicli a[)p(^ar somewliat ind(‘]K‘ndent; firstly, tlie pro])ortion of families 
having outstanding debt and secondly, the level of ayerag(‘ del)t per indebted 
family ; both th(‘S(* contributt^ towards a. deti^.rmination of the average level of debt 
p(‘r family. 

2.5.2 In separating consideration of t.lie two factors, it is assumed that they 
are ]iot to any consi(l(‘rable extent inutually interrelated. It is possible to argue 
a priori tliat tlu' ])ercentag(‘ (»(* indebted fa.mili(‘S and the average debt ]>er indcl)te(l 
family may have a gn'at deal to do with each oth(‘r. In a low moueti/ed and sub- 
sist(vnc(‘ (‘conomy. peoph* may tend to borrow little, and only on special occasions, 
and this might lead tf) a g(‘nerally low percentage of indebted families in the area. 
On the other hand, in a highly monetized economy, borrowing for current as well 
as ca])ital ])urpos(*s w(»uld be g<‘ncral and cons(‘(jU(mtly a high level of debt would 
Ih‘ associated with a high pcuceiitage of indebted famili(‘S in the area. While there 
may be some r(‘asoii for ex])r*ctiug sucli association at tlie two extremes, factors 
which influence j)Owerfully the percentage of indel)ted families may have a very 
dithu'ent efiect on the level of d(d)t per indebt(‘d family. Continuing the a priori 
discussion, it may lx* pointed out tliat whereas fluctuations in seasonal conditions 
may imni(*diat(dy afle<“t to a large extent the ]>erceutag(^ of himilies which have to 
borrow, it would not necessarily alT(‘(*t significantly the level of debt per indebted 
family. Bad seasons may coni])el a much larger proportion than usual to borrow ; 
but the se.ah^ of their Ijorrowings and the consequent level of debt per indebted 
family would not be significantly different from the scale nonnally prevailing in 
the tract, i.e., the scale which is deterniinod by the nature of t he economy of the area. 
No doubt, the level of debt of peo])Ie who had previously borrowed may somewhat 
increase because of the cumulation of borrowings. This would not, however, lead 
to a large average increase in the debt per indebted family unless there was a long 
series of unfavourable seasons. It is not intended at this early stage to enter into 
a detailed examination of tlie various factors determining the level of debt per 
indebted family or the proportion of indebted families. These will emerge as the 
discussion proceeds into details. At the same time, it would be desirable to glance 
at the pattern revealed by the general data for noting its obvious and salient 
characteristics. 

2.5.3 For this purpose, it would be enougli to comment on the data for districts. 
The data pertaining to villages are too numerous to be utilized for indicating broad 
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trends of patterns easily. The reason for preferring the district to the State in tliis 
connexion is that these data have probably much more to do with fundamental 
conditions of farming economy, shaped largely by natural forces rather than with 
administrative arrangements or with legal structure governing debt or the co-opera¬ 
tive system. One way of bringing out the composition or cliaracteristics of districts 
with either low or liigh debt, or low or high percentage of indebted families, would 
be to take districts with the lowest or the highest attributes and see what common 
characteristics they possess. We may begin with a!i examination of the level of 
debt per indebted family in this manner. We shall deal first witli the series for 
cultivating hxmilies. 

2.5.4 Examining the list of districts w'ith the lowest debt ])er indebted 
cultivating family, it will be found that the lowest 15 are all placed within a small 
number of the regions that we hav^e formed. Broadly, tlie 15 districts fall within 
the area of the East, i.e., mostly within the administrative' limits of Assam, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Biliar and East Uttar Pradesh. All the 15 districts fall witJiin 
the regions whicli we have numbered 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8. It may further be noted that 
these 15 districts are out of tlie total of the 32 districts that are included in the Survey 
from these regitms. This appc'ars to be clear evidence of low debt i)er ind(4)ted culti¬ 
vating family being associatt'd with certain ngiorLS and presumably wit!) certain 
characteristics of the cultivating economy of those regions. An examination of the 
list of districts with the liighest debt j>er indebted family indicates similar though 
not an equal degret* of regional concentration. It; would be found that these districts 
are all spread over the regions indicat(*d by us by the numbers 1, 5, (>, 9, 10, 1J and 
12. In the. case of tlie higli-debt districts, the distribution ov^er tin' regions 
is wider than in the case of the low-debt distri(*is, and, as we shall see later, this 
might be an indication of a certain diversity of factors determining or leading tx) 
levels of debt that are high. It is at the same time significant that no region contains 
districts which are to be found among districts with the highest and the lowTst debts 
per indebted cultivating family. This may be taken as an indication of the fact 
that, in general, factors making for higli ()r low levels of dei)t act regionally and 
have some connexion with basic factors of the agricultural economy. 

2.5.5 A similar examination of the data relating to the proportion of indebted 
families in the different districts fails to reveal a distinct regional pattern. One 
indicator of this statement is the fact that districts with the highest proportions of 
indebted families and districts with the lowest proportions of indebted families fall, in 
particular instances, within the same region. To cite a few instances from the data 
for cultivating families, districts such as Tripura and Kamrup, Sitapur and Deoria, 
Malda and Bhagalpur, Chum and Jaipur, Satna and Bhilsa, and Kolhapur and . 
Kumool are all in the same natural regions and yet are found at the opposite ends of 
the list denoting the proportion of indebted families among cultivators. At the same 
time, there is some evidence of some regional concentration of districts with high 
percentage of indebted families among cultivating families; 9 districts among the 
first 15 having the highest of such percentages fall within regions 10, 11, 12 and 13, 
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and all of these are in the southern part of the country. Four of these districts, 
viz., Cuddapah, Kurnool, West Godavari and Ramanathapuram, in the southern 
regions, having a high proportion of indebted cultivating families are also among 
the 15 having the highest level of debt per indebted family. This may indi¬ 
cate th(^ existence of some factors which lead to an association of high incidence 
of debt per ind(d)ted family and a high percentage of indebted families. But the 
exam])le8 from the other regions cited above make it clear that a high or low 
proportion of indebted families among (mltivators do('S not appear to be clearly 
asso(‘iated with r<‘gional characdx'.ristics in the way in which this can be postulated 
of the level of debt ]jer indebted family, especially of a low level of debt per indebted 
cultivator. Tentatively, it may be said at this stage that whereas the level of debt 
})er indebtv-d family may be dependent to a material extent on the scale of oj)era- 
tions of the average cultivator and tlie degn‘e of moiKdization in the ec-onomy, no 
such geiKTal det erminant s of t he pro])ortion of indebted cultivators could be indicated. 
Such ])roportion, while r(‘la,ted to some extent to the more 8tal)le factors operating 
in the economy, would l)e liable to be influenced by temporary fluctuations and 
especially l)y tlie character of the annual season. This would affect the data in 
])articular years, which could not, therefore, be characteriz(Hl }>y similarity in n*gional 
comj)ositiou as might be found in the statistics relating to level of debt of indebted 
families. The ]>ossibility of a divergeiu'e between th(‘ two tvj)es of indicators is 
brought out by the specially inten*sting e‘xamples of Jhabua and Ilissar. While 
Jhabua is among tin* last 15 districts wlien ranked according to the size of debt per 
ifuhdded family, it is among th(‘ first 15 when ranked according to tlie proportion 
of indebted families. Ilissar, on the otber luind, while having a very high debt per 
indebted family, is among the last 15 when rank(*d according to the proportion of 
indebted families. 

2.5.fi A series of bad seasons may also have a cumulative effect on the size 
of debt so that with even a low* le\'(t of general operations, a high (hd)t per indebted 
family may result from siu h cumulations. As indicated earlier, a high proportion 
of indebted famili(*s as w^ell as a liigh size of deVd are somewdiat more mixed j)heno' 
mena tlian a low' j)r()p()rtion of ind('bt<‘d families or a low size of debt. A low’ level 
of debt per indebted family S(H*ms, in ])articiilur, clearly correlated wdth certain 
gen€*ral conditions. For exami)le, a low^ level of debt and a low level of (*ash farm 
expenditure appear to be broadly associated. Association of a high level debt wdth 
a high level cash farm ex))enditure is, on the contrary, not established as can be 
seen from the district averages for such districts as Barnier, Mohindergarh and 
Ramanathapuram. 

2.6.7 Tables 2,1, 2.3 and 2.5 give details regarding the position of out¬ 
standing debt of non-cultivators in each district separately as a class from cultivators. 
It is obvious that the class of non-cultivators is much less homogeneous than the 
class of cultivators. The class of non-cultivators consists of all the occupational 
and socio-economic strata other than the cultivators. Landless labourers, 
artisans, traders, moneylenders and industrialists are all included in the class of 
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non-cultivators. Consequently, not only is the occupational composition of this 
class heterogeneous, but the variations in socio-economic position among diflerent 
members of the class are also much greater in range tlian similar variations among 
the class of cultivators. However, this residual class of non'Ciiltivators is inferior, 
on an average, in economic position to the class of cultivators. This proposition 
will he indicated in detail later when particulars of the operations of the class of 
cultivators is comj)ared with those of non-cultivnitors. In the statistics relating to 
outstanding debt, tlie fact is hidicated by a generally much lower level ol outstanding 
debt among non-cultivators than among cultiv'ators. However, because of the 
heterogeneous composition of the class of non-cultivators, it is much more difficult 
to make generalizations regarding data on levels of outstanding debt per indebted 
family or the percentage of indebted families for tliis class than regarding similar 
data for cultivatora. The statiRties indicate, ii\ the tviRt iuRtanee, a gei\erally lower 
level of debt among non-cultivators than among cultivators. It is clear tliat varia¬ 
tions of debt of non-cultivators in the different districts ar(» in a large measure similar 
to the variations of debt of cultivators; thus, districts with a high average debt }>or 
cultivating family or a low average debt per cultivating family are associated, in 
numerous instaiu'cs, with corresponding phenomena among non-cultivating families. 
It is at the same time equally clear tliat coiieentration of districts with low or high 
debt per indebted family among non-cultivators is not associated to the same extent 
with regional characteristics as in the (;ase of cultivators. Considering the set of 
data similar to those used for illustrating the jxisitiou among cultivators, it may 
be seen that the low-debt districts correspond, in the main, for both cultivators and 
non-cultivators. The small amount of variation in the composition, however, 
indicates the differentiation due, presumably, to the heterogeneitv of composition 
among non-cultivators. For example, among districts witli very low level of 
debt per indebted non-cultivating family occur the districts of Malabar and 
Quilon which are fairly liigh-debt di.stricts so far as cultivators are concerned. 
On the other hand, districts Kamrup and Hatnagiri show very high level of 
debt among non-cultivators, though they are among the low-debt districts for 
cultivators. 

2.5.8 Considering the plienomena of percentage of indebted families and the 
size of debt per indebted family separately, one finds some special divergences in 
the districts as between cultivators and non-cultivators. The exceptional feature 
of a higher proportion of indebted families among non-cultivators, as compared to 
cultivators, is found in three districts, viz., Palamau, Bhatinda and Mohindergarh. 
In some districts such as Hissar, Jullundur, Quilon and Banner, the proportion of 
indebted families among non-cultivators is seen to be only slightly lower than the 
corresponding proportion among cultivators, while on the other hand, in some others 
such as Jhabua, Hassan, West Khandesh and Sagar, the proportion of indebted 
families among non-cultivators is found to be markedly lower than the proportion 
among cultivators. Adverting to the size of debt per indebted family, in the two 
districts mentioned previously, viz., Kamrup and Ratnagiri, as well as in three other 
districts, viz., Chittorgarh, Sirohi and Jalpaiguri, a higher level of debt per indebted 
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family was recorded for non-cultivators than for cultivators, whereas in addition to 
Quilon and Malabar, other districts like Coimbatore and Sagar showed a particularly 
low level of debt per indebted family for non-cultivators as compared to cultivators. 
In terms of broad regional cljaracteristies, in the Rajasthan districts of Sirohi, Sawai 
Madhopur and (liittorgarli, and in the Assam districts of Cacliar and Kamrup, 
tJie level of debt of non-cultivators, iji relation to the level of debt of (uiltivators, is 
high as com]>ared to other areas. In S(‘veral of the selected villages of these districts, 
the level of debt of imhdited non-cultivators a])})roaches or exceeds the level of debt 
of indebted cultivators, whereas in most ])arts of the rest of India, the average level 
of debt of non-cultivators is very much lower than that of cultivators. The conditions 
in these districts as well as in the district of Ratnagiri would indicate a possible 
explanation of this peculiar condition in the comparatix e non-inn)ortanco of arable 
agricultural activity. In most of the districts noted abov(*, stable arable agriculture 
is of small size and of comparatively small im])ortance as related to other types of 
ent(‘rpri.ses. Iji Ihe circumstance's, the conditions of cultivators and non-eailtivators 
may ttuid to approximate to each other much more' than in the other districts. Also 
in ar(‘as where the trading and the moneylending ch'ieicnts among non-cultivators 
an' comparative'ly impeirtant, the relative level of debt among non cultivators may 
be high. This app(‘ars to be a possible additional factor explaining the relative levels 
in th<‘ districts of Rajasthan. At tlie otlier extnnne, we have tlu' districts, concen¬ 
trated (diif'fiy in the South, where the level of (k'])t of non-cailtivators in n'lation to 
the level of debt of cultivators was maricedly lower, as compared with the position 
elsewlu're in India, in tlu' districts of ]\1alabar, Quilon, (.\)imbatore. West Godavari, 
Cuddaj»ah and Kurnool, tlu'n' was a specially low level of d(*bt among non-cultivators 
as compared with tlu' level of debt among cultivators. In Malabar and Quilon, tliis 
lev(*l was also absolutely low. In the other districts, the levc'l of debt amojig non- 
cultivators was low compared to the special high h'vel of d(‘bt of cultivators in those 
districts. This may indicatt' a com])osition of non cultivating families which is perhaps 
peculiar to the tract. In the first case, it may mean tiuit hindh'ss labourers, i.e., 
persons belonguig to thedepressed cla.ssesorother p(*rsons in the low-earning categories, 
form the ()V(*rwh(*lming majority of the noji-cultivating population of these districts, 
iji contrast to tlie com})osition in otlier parts of India. In the sc'cond set of districts, 
the different n'lative levels may indi(*ate that tlie non-cultivators as a class are not 
affc'cti'd by the factors o])(‘rating in the districts, wliich make for a high level of debt 
among cultivators. Districts in other jiarts of India like »Sagar and Jaipur also seem 
to fall in this category. The abox'e are in the nature of liroad generalizations not 
based ne(H\ssarily on any data collected in the Survey itself. For obvious reasons, 
it was not possible for us to obtain detailed information regarding the composition 
of the class of non-cultivators. It was also not possible to tabulate in detail such 
information regarding non-cultivators as was obtained through the schedules. The 
composition of the class of non-cultivators was so varied and was so different from 
tract to tract that the tabulation of the data relating to this class in a detailed classi¬ 
fication, relative to the importajice of the information for our purposes, entailed 
much more work than w^as considered worthwhile. 
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2.6 SHARE OF THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL OUTSTAND- 

ING DEBT 


2.6.1 The following table gives the distribution of villages according to the 
proportion of debt accounted for by the different classes of cultivators: 


Proportion of debt 

BIO 

CVLTIVATOllS 

IJIRGE 

rVLTWATORS 

MEDIUM 

rVLTlVATOilS 

SMALL 

riTLTIVATOKa 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Number 

of 

villages 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 

Nil . 

17 

2^S 

r> 

O’S 

o 

0’3 

8 

1’3 

Below 10 per cent . 

82 

13 7 

3 

05 

9 

1’5 

100 

16-7 

10-20 „ „ . 

190 

31 7 

13 

2'2 

48 

S-0 

253 

42-2 

20 30 . . 

14f$ 

24-3 

39 

6’5 

109 

2S’2 

180 

30 0 

30 - 40 „ „ . 

80 

13’3 

125 

20’S 

229 

3S’2 

44 

7-3 

40-30 .. 

52 

S’7 

158 

26’3 

99 

les 

10 

1’7 

50 - CO „ .. 

U 

2’3 

130 

217 

33 

5 ■ 5 

1 

0’2 

60 - 70 „ . 

12 

20 

78 

13’0 

0 

10 

2 

0’3 

70 - SO „ „ . 

4 

0 7 

37 

6‘2 

4 

0’7 

2 

0 3 

80 -00 „ . 

3 

0-5 

0 

J’5 


... 

- 

- 

00-m . 

~ 

- 

3 

0’5 

- 

- 



ioo„ „ . 

*- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0’2 

- 

— 

Total. 


100 0 

6fK) 

100 0 

000 

100 0 

600 

100 0 


2.6.2 The big cultivators in 17 villages, the large cultivators in 5 villages, the 
medium cultivators in 2 villages <and the small cultivators in 8 villages owed no 
debt. The concentration of villages in the case of the large and the medium culti¬ 
vators is in the class intervals ranging from 30 to 60 [)er cent and 20 to 40 per cent 
respectively ; in either case, about two-tlurds of the villages fall in these classes. Tlie 
small cultivators owed more than 20 per cent of the total debt in nearly two fifths (jf 
the villages. The district data regarding the proj)ortion of debt owed by the 
different classes of cultivators are discussed in Chapter 3. 

2.7 STATE AND REGIONAL AVERAGES 

2.7.1 Data relating to the average debt per family and average debt per 
indebted family in the various States and in the regions are given in tables 2.7 and 
2.8. No comments are given here regarding tliese data. The data for the States 
are dealt with fully in Chapter 5 while comparing them with the findings of 
the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee and of other earlier enquiries. The 
regional figures have no characteristics which mark them out from the figures for 
the States. The patterns shown by the regional figures as well as the State figures 
are patterns already discussed and indicated in commenting on the data for districts. 
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TABLE 2.7—DEBT PER FAMILY, DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY AND 
PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES: STATE-WISE 

AVERAGES 


State 

DEBT PER 

FAMILY 

DEBT PER INDEBTED 

FAMILY * , 

I'ROPORTION OP 
INDEBTED FAMILIES 

Culti¬ 

vators 

(Rb) 

Non- 

culti¬ 

vators 

(R«) 

All 

fnmi- 

liCH 

(Rs) 

Culti¬ 

vators 

(Rh) 

Non- 

culti- 

YBtors 

(R«) 

All 

fami¬ 

lies 

(Rs) 

Culti- 

vators 

(Per 

cent) 

Non- 

culti- 

vators 

(Per 

cent) 

All 

fami¬ 

lies 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

AH8am. 

219 

116 

192 

308 

274 

302 

711 

42 ’4 

63'5 

IVijuini. 

220 

4« 

173 

387 

265 

374 

5G‘S 

18-1 

46 ’3 

W est Bengal. 

1«4 

75 

127 

261 

170 

230 

o:io 

410 

55’1 

Bihar. 

2K0 

113 

225 

354 

163 

296 

79‘2 

69 5 

76 0 

I'ttiir Pradesh. 

310 

133 

273 

459 

260 

422 

GS‘0 

51 2 

64 ’7 

lliniaehal Pradesh. 

221 

133 

216 1 

352 

268 

348 

62’S 

49-7 

62 ’0 

Punjab. 

417 

205 

342 

743 

361 

607 

56 1 

56 6 

56’3 

PEPSII. 

1,149 

72S 

1,024 

1.774 

1,011 

1.530 

64’H 

72 ’0 

66 9 

Rajasthan. 

rm 

276 

497 

780 

578 

746 

72 ’2 

47’H 

06’6 

Ma<lhva Bharat. 

296 

111 

246 

396 

240 

366 

74-9 

46-3 

67 0 

Bhopal. 

193 

98 

148 

339 

210 

284 

57’0 

46 0 

52’0 

\’in(ihva Pradesh. 

12M 

28 

102 

238 

88 

212 

55 S 

32 2 

48’0 

()rissa. 

112 

44 

90 

ISO 

94 

157 

61 ’ 9 

46’H 

570 

Madhya Pradesh. 

22<> 

44 

155 

383 

152 

328 

59 0 

28 6 

47’] 

Saura.shtra. 

264 

150 

215 

415 

304 

374 

03’6 

49 4 

57’5 

Bombay. 

34r» 

132 

277 

567 

381 

528 

60 ■ S 

34 7 

52 - 5 

Hyderabad. 

2S2 

119 

213 

426 

243 

361 

66' 3 

49’1 

58’9 

Mysore. 

454 

IK6 

391 

528 

334 

495 

i^6'0 

55 ’ 7 

78’9 

.Madras. 

7HS 

139 

483 

912 

220 

640 

SO’4 

63'1 

75’4 

'rravaiieon^-Cochiii. 

303 

1 

91 

171 

403 

131 

239 

75’2 

69’3 

71’5 


TABLE 2.8—DEBT PER FAMILY. DEBT PER INDEBTED FAMILY AND 
PROPORTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES: ALL-INDIA AND 
REGIONAL AVERAGES 



I»KHT PEH 

FAMILY 

DEBT PER JNDKBTKD 

FAMILY 

1 HI)PORTION OF 

INDEBTED FAMILIES 

Region 

Culti- 
V a tors 

(Rs) 

Non- 

ndti- 

vators 

(Rs) 

All 

fami¬ 

lies 

(Rh) 

1 

Culti¬ 

vators 

(Rh) 

Non- 

culti- 

vators 

(Rs) 

All 

fami¬ 

ne's 

(Rh) 

(’nlti- 

vatf)r.s 

(Per 
eenf) 

Non- 

eulti- 

vators 

(Per 

cent) 

All 

fami¬ 

lies 

(Per 

cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ~ 

1. Assa m - Bengal. 

201 

88 

169 

297 

263 


67 4 

33’6 

57’8 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

230 

95 

181 

318 

161 

268 

72’2 

58’9 

67’4 

3. KaHt/<‘rn Ut tar Prade.sh 

4, Western Uttar 

298 

113 

265 

406 

230 

377 

73 ’4 

49’2 

67’8 

l^radesh.. 

353 

167 

297 

568 

297 

499 

62’2 

527 

59 ’5 

5. Piinjab-rEPSU. 

608 

302 

616 

1.032 

609 

874 

58’9 

59 ’4 

59 1 

6. Rajanthan. 

563 

270 

496 

780 

678 

746 

72 ’2 

47’8 

66 ’5 

7. Central India. 

8. Orissa and East 

201 

76 

226 

416 

184 

368 

69 ’9 

41’5 

61’3 

Madhya Pradesh... 

132 

37 

101 

225 

100 

196 

58’9 

37’3 

51’8 

9. Western Cotton region 

367 

88 

245 

624 

304 

631) 

57’3 

28’9 

41}'5 

10. North lleccan. 

393 

145 

353 

574 

262 

532 

68 ’4 

55’3 

66’3 

11. South Iloccan. 

769 

173 

436 

0)9 

297 

629 

82’6 

58’2 

69’ I 

1 2. East Coast. 

639 

197 

420 

760 

296 

552 

85’1 

60’8 

76’1 

13. West Coast. 

391 

82 

220 

616 

136 

327 

75 ’7 

60’4 

67’3 

AIMndia. 

364 

129 

283 

526 

249 

447 

69-2 

52’1 

63 ’3 



































CHAPTER 3 


OUTSTANDING DEBT IN RELATION TO CULTIVATED 
HOLDING, ASSETS AND GROSS PRODUCE 

3.1 OUTSTANDING DEBT IN RELATION TO SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDING 

3.1.1 Pt‘r]iaj)S the most im}>ortant aspect of the distriliutioii of the hunleii 
of oiitstaiidiiii? de})t among varions strata of cultivators is the maii!U‘r in whicli 
outstanding debt is related to the size of their farm business or to their asstds. 
The value of assets owiicnl by cidtivators and other details of their farm business 
can be studied only in relation to the families investigated in the intensive emjuirv. 
For tlie families investigated using tlie (Tenoral Schedule, there is no indic^ator of 
relative economic position other than the. size of cultivat(‘d liolding. Th(^ size* of 
cultivated liolding has been used hy us for arranging cultivators in a village in a 
graded order and forming decile groups of cultivators in each villagi* : tie* (‘oinliiiual 
figures of families in deciles of the same order in the sele(‘ted \'illages give th»^ figun\s 
for decile groups in districts, Stat(‘s, (‘tc. The tahl<‘s given so far have mer(‘!y set 
out tlie data on outstanding debt and the jiercentagcs of those in debt among (h<‘ 
different deciles and among different groujis of (le^il(^s. '’i’lM'Sf* figiin*s do not hy tlnun- 
selves easily lead to significant interpretation. It is likely that if tin* outstanding del)t 
position of the different deeihts is related to the size of their cultiva,te‘d holdings, 
the comparison would prove of some value. A satisfac^tory basis of comparison, 
for this purpose, would be the burden of outstanding debt pt^r aert^ of cultivated 
holding ill eac^li decile. The distribution of the Inirden of d(*bt per acn' of culti\ ated 
holding, as among different deciles in a district, wouhi sliow the extimt to which 
the size of debt is related or is not related to the largeness or the smallness of t he size 
of cultivated holding. Table 3.1 gives the relevant data in respect of the various 
districts classified into four groups such that the districts within a group show 
more or less similar variations in the incidence of debt per acre among the diflereiit 
deciles. 

3.1.2 The general trend of a steady increasti in the debt p(‘r acre, as we inova*. 
down the deciles, is a significant feature of the di8tril>ution of debt in the first group 
of districts. In these districts, there is a marked iiic.reas(^ in the debt per acn^, 
especially from the level in the first three deciles to the level in tlie last three deeikss. 
In some of the districts of the group, viz., Hurd wan, Jaunpur, Aligarh, Meerut, 
Bhatiiida, Mohindergarh, Katnagiri and 8irmoor, the burden of debt per acre in 
the last decile is comparatively very heavy. In the case of the se<‘(>nd grou]) of 
districts also, the general tendency for tlie rise in tlie incidence of debt per acre, as 
we move down the deciles, is evident. However, in these districts, the increase 
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TABLE 3.1—AVERAGE DEBT PER ACRE OF CULTIVATED HOLDING 
IN THE DIFFERENT DECILES 

[ Ilk rUJXH'H ] 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourtlk 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

1 Eiglith 

Ninth 

1 'fenth 

District 

ilecile 

decile 

decil(‘ 

deeih^ 

decile 

decile 

d(^(^ih* 

di'cile 

decile 

decile 


1 



4 

! 5 

0 

7 

^ 8 

li 

10 


Group I 


Burdwiin. 


40 

00 

; 00 

49 

108 

135 

1 100 

303 

410 

Hliagalpur. 

42 

04 

50 

1 09 

02 

07 

90 

! 184 

140 

291 

IhilaniMU. 

•>•> 

28 

32 

20 

51 

44 

55 

no 

05 

144 

Hallia. 

28 

47 

89 

I 73 

72 

104 

238 

2()1 

305 

309 

Jaun]>\kr. 

5» 

i 88 

110 

144 

175 

151 

i 272 

200 

002 

928 

ifamirpur. 

0 

13 

14 

19 

17 

19 

31 

40 

37 

70 

Ali^nirh. 

1 2‘J 

23 

31 

39 

33 

37 

I 58 

82 

130 

318 

Me(‘nit. 

! 

20 

33 

44 

45 

58 

! 03 

01 

152 

297 

Sirnioor. 

\ 32 

34 

25 

52 

05 

58 

70 

220 

72 

307 

Hhatinda. 

30 

43 

30 

00 

82 

70 

85 

141 

lol 

374 

Mt»hitHlergarh. ... 

27 

43 

41 

75 

05 

82 

104 

115 

157 

414 

Sirohi. j 

3 ! 

14 

17 

27 

45 

32 j 

30 

231» 

75 

72 

Sauai .Madhopur. 

■ 37 1 

54 

45 

87 

03 

103 1 

87 

171 

245 

214 

Sal Mfi. 

0 

10 1 

13 

12 

12 

23 

50 

(53 

08 

109 

Rewa. 

10 

7 

12 

21 

17 

12 

1 

23 

30 

85 

lOlusjnir. 

7 

17 

20 

27 

25 

23 

33 

30 

43 

20!) 

Uatnajriri. 

r»o 

02 

00 

03 

I2S 

214 

105 

215 

185 

829 

Kolhapur. 

is 

2<> 

or. 

27 

31» 

34 

73 

71 

J(»8 

151 

N i/,ainahad. 

20 

54 

Oil 

00 

58 

101 

05 

100 

210 

193 


Group II 


Midnapore. 

31 

40 

03 

5(5 

77 

100 

123 

131 

187 

224 

Mon^hvr. 

30 

52 

53 

90 

(55 

70 

72 

87 1 

155 

240 

Mirzapiir.. 

3 

45 

32 

44 

1!) 

53 

57 

119 1 

5S 

153 

Sultanpur. 

30 

41 

51 

50 

108 

(57 

(55 

122 

131 

241 

Kanpur. 

28 

28 

30 

31 


30 

02 

80 

03 

132 

A^^ra. 

05 

03 

85 

105 

130 

121 

113 

131 

217 

309 

dulliindtir. 

35 

20 

3(5 

27 

47 

38 

119 

114 

137 

78 

Jaipur. 

28 

40 

34 

41 

53 

121 

S!) 

107 

151 

125 

(’hitloi>?arh. 

IS 

41 

4(5 

51 

53 

05 

(53 

73 

82 

122 

Shiv])uri. 

13 

10 

17 

21 

28 

45 

52 

43 

54 

SS 

llaisen. 

7 

10 

12 

18 

14 

24 

IS 

23 

20 

75 

Dur^^. 

4 

10 

9 

7 


7 

10 

10 

21 

33 

Ihkuiia. 

29 

30 

25 

48 

32 i 

55 

(58 

(54 

153 

123 

Bijapiir. 

9 

11 

S 

12 

1 

12 

21 

20 

2(5 

38 

Os man a had. 

10 

5 

10 

11 

15 

IS 

14 

23 

15 

40 

Thirhhani. 

4 

4 

4 1 

!) 


8 i 

0 

12 

17 

10 

Mahhiibnngar.. . , 

15 

32 

27 1 

45 

37 

38 

4(5 


01 

123 

Ha.s»an. 

SO 

08 

95 1 

104 

100 

112 

120 

1 15!) 

1(55 

290 

Karuanat hapurain 

88 

80 

71 

SS 

104 

134 

130 

1 138 

155 

211 

Malabar.! 

37 

100 

202 

171 

1 

303 

1 

197 

108 

192 

274 

458 

i 

Quilon. 

113 

213 

219 

224 

1 247 ■ 

1 

287 

303 

395 

308 

501 









































1(X) SURVEY REPORT 

TABLE 3J—AVERAGE DEBT PER ACRE OF CULTIVATED HOLDING 
IN THE DIFFERENT DECILES—Concluded 


[ In nijKJOs ] 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

District 

decile 

deoiJe 

decile 

decile 

decile 

decile 

decile 

decile 

decile 

docile 


1 

, 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

i 7 

8 


”10“ 


Group III 


I^khimpur. 

28 

12 

19 

34 

5 

! 34 

21 

24 

1 40 

I 70 

Kamrup. 

48 

43 

44 

26 

53 

30 

52 

45 

1 68 

161 

Jalpaiguri. 

13 

15 

21 

20 

16 

I 21 

17 

22 

31 

35 

Malda. 

20 

31 

40 

32 

33 

36 

37 

27 

60 

102 

Shahjahanpur.. .. 

50 

49 

30 

31 

42 

55 

86 

j 68 

85 

, 103 

Hoshiarpur. 

' 48 

I 22 

24 

25 

29 

26 

52 

33 

88 

57 

C'huru. 

4 

5 

5 

1 ^ 

4 

5 i 

7 

8 

7 

9 

Jhabua. 

8 

1 8 

21 

9 

12 

16 

13 

10 

22 

36 

Shajapur. 

10 

18 

31 

28 

35 

44 

26 

37 

39 

55 

Hhilsa. 

30 

17 

24 

33 

29 

30 

34 

36 

39 

58 

Puri. 

31 

35 

32 

34 

33 

50 

39 

63 

50 1 

79 

Chanda. 

18 

26 

24 

14 

24 

21 

29 

27 

36 

92 

Ahriiedahad. 

23 1 

27 

33 

26 

30 

30 

36 

34 

61 

62 

Cuddapah. 

87 

94 

103 

108 

122 

119 

121 

137 

154 

251 

Kumool.. 

55 

54 

57 

61 

62 

85 

67 

00 

111 

176 

West Godavari.. 

109 

78 

89 ; 

71 

123 

70 

101 

100 

129 

176 

Chingleput. 

161 

i 164 ! 

147 1 

136 ! 

152 

161 

183 

158 

179 

439 


Group IV 


Cat'har. 

21 

43 

43 1 

44 

42 

60 

62 

! 53 

57 

i 76 

Tripura. 

30 

53 

51 

80 

80 

81 

79 

1 100 

108 

117 

Hazaribagh. 

12 

15 

26 

36 

26 

31 

84 

31 

51 

53 

Deoria. 

45 

244 

108 

216 

288 

175 

159 

194 

263 

345 

Sitapur. 

10 

13 

12 

16 

16 

30 

36 

15 

31 

41 

Nainital. 

268 

94 

85 ' 

157 

111 

65 i 

116 

98 

149 

234 

Hissar. 

12 

19 

21 

12 

13 

16 

12 

19 

21 

36 

Barraer. 

7 

11 

8 

14 

14 

15 

11 

14 

12 

11 

Sambalpur. 

9 

20 

24 

25 

25 

21 

15 

21 

32 

18 

KorajHit. 

12 

3 

25 

11 

5 

47 

3 

B1 

29 

72 

Nagpur. 

13 

12 

21 

19 

14 

23 

14 

15 

24 

18 

Sagar. 

32 

43 

45 1 

46 

32 

36 i 

45 i 

87 

87 

140 

A kola. 

6 

8 

9 

8 

16 

10 

8 

8 

5 

13 

Sorath. 

7 

9 

10 

16 

19 

26 

29 

13 

28 

45 

Broach. 

37 

35 

34 

50 

32 

62 

68 

59 

44 

87 

West Khandesh.. 

24 

24 

16 

21 

i 

16 

17 

28 

22 

23 

9 

Bangalore. 

81 

59 

92 

85 

84 

130 

104 

123 

138 

148 

Coimbatore. 

122 

116 

127 

138 

160 

149 

129 

178 

168 

257 

1 
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in the debt per acre, especially between the first thn;e and the last tliree d(*ciles, 
is gejierally not as striking as in tlie (tas(i of the districts of the first fi^roup. In the 
third group of districts also, tlje incidciiice of debt ptT a(;re shows tiie trend of a 
gradual iiUTease from the first decile to f-he last decile, l)U t the increase is not as marked 
as in the case of districts in the first two groijj>s. In the districts of this group, 
the jH^r acre burden of d<*-bt does not app(‘ar to be sigMifa'antly Ijeavieron cultivators 
with smaller cultivated holdings, exc(‘pt in the case of thos(i in tin* last or last but 
one decile. 


3.1.3 The fourth group comprises districts in vvliich tlie variations in the 
incidenc(^ of debt ])er acre an* in general errat ic so that as we move down tin* d('ciles 
no marked increase in the ))urden of debt pt*!* acn*, corresponding to tla* decF'ease 
in t he cult ivated holding, is noticeable. In two of t he (listri(‘ts. viz., Nainital and West 
Khandesh, th(? i)er acn* f)iirden of debt on the. first d(*cile is lH‘avier tlian that oJi 
the last, decile. IIow<‘ver, in most of the districts in this grou}> the burden of d(*])t 
on tin* last decile is found to ])e la'aviest, a feature* that is observed in the* larg(*. 
majority of the districts survey(*d. 

3.1 .d Some general observations may Ik* made* on these data. The burden of 
debt j)er acre on the first d(*cile is in a Iarg(* numl)er of (‘us(‘s somewhat low, and in many 
cases significantly loW(*r than the burden of debt ])er acre on the next succ(*eding deciles. 
The validity of (*,omparisons as l)etw(*(*n individual decih^s is, for a variety of r(*asons, 
iTiferior to that of comparisons as b(‘tw(*(‘n grou[)s of dethles. Even so. the fact stands 
out that the burden of debt per acre on flu* first (h'c.ih; is, in the large majf.'rity of 
instances, l(*ss than t in* burden of <h*bt per acn* on the second and tlie third (!(*cil(*s. 
If this is taken together with tin* fact that outstanding dues as reported an* more 
highly concentrated in the first decih* tlian elsewhen*, it is obvious thfit for the 
first decile as a whole tla* burden (d d(*bt per acn^ is, in general, much lower than 
that in other (h*ciles and that the financial solvency of the first de(*il(* is strikingly 
superior to that of the other d(*cil(*s. In a similar way. the last decile stands 
out, showing a Inirden of debt that is, in a very large number of cases, strikingly 
different from that of tIuM)tli(*r d(*eiles, ev(‘n deciles eight and nine. Tlu* pt^r acre 
burden of debt on tin*, tenth or the last decih* is in the majority of instane(*s the liiglu st 
in comparison with that on any oth(*r diwile ; in particular instances, e.g., in the 
districts of Mohindergarh, Bhatinda, Ratnagiri, Bilas])ur and Cliingle])ut, t his Inirden 
of d(d)t is very much higher than t hat in any other decile. This may be a result of two 
factors. Firstly, the cultivated holdings in tln^ last decile may be so small, as com¬ 
pared to the lioldings of other deciles, that the burden of debt (‘aleulated on a per 
acre basis necessarily gives a much higher average figure than for other deciles. 
In the main, however, the average size of lioldings of the tenth or the last decile is not 
strikingly different from the average size of holdings of the eighth or the ninth deciles, at 
least not sufficiently different to explain fully the very large difference of the incidence of 
outstanding debt per acre as among the last decile and the preceding two deciles. 
A second factor which may be significant generally and may play a vory large part 
in particular districts is that the last decile is likely to contain a comparatively 
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large element of persons who are, in tlie main, not agriculturists but are engaged 
in other types of work. The outstanding debt of the last d(‘(*ile cultivators may, 
therefore, consist, to a significant extcuit, of debt whicli lias been contracted in 
relation not to agricultural land or farming business but to other economic activities 
whi(di members of the last decile are carrying on. To the extent that this is so, the 
comj)arison of the jier acre debt of the last decile with tla^ per acre debt of cult ivators 
in the other deciles will prove misleading. 

3.1.5 If the s})e(*ial circumstances which a]>pear to have influcmeed the data 
in relation to the first and tlie last deciles are taken a|)art, one tinds a considerable 
measure of constancy or of constancy of trends in th(‘ distribution of debt jxt acre 
as between the intermediate (hu'iles. It is ot)vioiis that a number of different tyj)es 
of conditions in relation to outstanding del)t emerge from tlu* data. There are 
situations in which the per acre debt progressively rises from decule to decile r(‘ach- 
ing a maximum which is very high in the lowt‘st dec ile. There are some* situations 
in which the j)er acre del)t rises from the highest group of (h‘ciles to tlu'. middh‘ 
group ajid then either tends to taper off or remain st('ady at the l(‘V(‘l. There are 

other situations in which it aj)pears that the hnel of per acrt‘ debt is surprisingly 

uniform from decile to decih*. There are still other situations in which the large 
variations in the })er acre debt from decile to (hnnle do not t>bviously show any 
significant trend and do not appear capable of any obvious ex|>laiiations. Broadly 
sp<‘aking, liowever, it remains true that the burden of per aen* debt on the lower 
deciles is much liigher than the burdiui on the upper (lecil(‘s and tliat, even as 
between the middle and tlie lower deciles, the burden of debt on tlH‘ lower deciles 
is comparatively high. 

3.1.0 The burden of outstaiidiiig debt or rather its distrihution among the 

different deciles or strata is im|)ortaiit as an indicator of tlie economic wtb-being 

of different strata or groiij)8 of cultivators ; but, for obvious reasons, this cannot 
be used by itself for (H)ninH‘nting u])on either the favourable or uidavouralde 
character of the economic position or the results of <*(H>nomic activity of difb'reiit 
grou])s of cultivators. That can only be done after the whole process of borrowing 
and repaynitmt, and investment and consumption, lias lieeii studied in detail so that 
the nature of the debt, the reasons for its emergence and continuance, its relation 
to th(‘ assets of cultivators and its net effect on farm business and farm living are 
all brought out. Tlie outstanding debt, by itself or as relateil to the si/<‘ of the 
holding of cultivated land, is the ultimate result of a whole series of economic trails- 
ai^tions previously taking place. The signifi(!aiic<* of it is, therefore, fully understood 
only by a study in detail of th(^ nature of tliese transactions. In the meanwhile, 
the data set out do bring out tlie general manner in which the outstanding debt 
was distributed at the time? of the Survey in different districts among diiTercnt 
groups of cultivators. 

3.1.7 The comjiarisons made so far an* based on certain assumptions which 
may not be universally valid. In the first instance, the concept of the decile and 
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tlie resulting stratification are })ased on the. undifferentiated acres in cultivated 
liolding. We have jjro(‘e(‘(l(Ml on the aKsuni 2 )tion that the composition of the <nilti- 
vated holdings of cultivators, in terms of acres of different types of ]>roductivity 
<‘.tc., is uniform enough among th(‘ main groujis of cultivators and that the 2 )ositiou 
of a cultivator indi(^at(‘d hy the number of iicres of his cultivated holding roughly 
conforms to his economic status in rehiti<m to other cultivators as a body. It is 
not introducing a new ehmauit or factor into the ])ictur(‘ now, when we relate the 
size of outstanding (h*bt per family in (aich <l(*cile or in each grouj) of de(*iles b> the 
])ro]>ortion in which that decih* as a whole or the grouj) of deciles ludd land in 
th(‘ total culti\’ate(l holdings. Th(‘ assumj>tion iji this comparison is, in short, tliat 
cojHamtration of outstanding d<‘bt among strata of cultivators whcji related to the 
coiuamtration of tludr holdings of land, may yield a fair measure for com])aring 
thf* r(‘lativ(‘ burden of outstanding d(‘bt on them. 

3.l.t^ In relating outstaiifling d(‘l)t to th(‘ extruit of cultivaited holding, we 
assum(‘, in addition, a uniformity among tin* deciles in n^gard to the tenure or 
inten‘.st in the lands in tli(‘ (‘ultivated holding. In (ase there is a sharp diff(‘n‘ntia- 
tion in the (piality of holding rights in a distriet as l>etw(‘en difh'nmt strata, the 
imue holding of a givtm (‘xbmt of land for cultiva1io]i [)urj)oses would not liecessarily 
bt‘ indieativt* of, for exampt;. similar capaeiti<‘s to najiiiri*. or Ixair delit. More 
])artieular)y, if the upper deciles as a whole ludd (^xclusiv(dy or to a nmeli gr(‘ater 
degree superior rights in land and the lower deeiles inferior rights, then an acre of 
mdtivated holding in tlu‘ two cases could not iiulicate either the same need to 
iiorrow, for <‘xample, for investnamt or current j)roduction [)urj)oses, or the sam(‘ 
ca))acity to bear the burden of debt either of the short term or of the loiig-ternt 
period. This is an additional factor which compIi(‘at(‘s the results of the comj)arison 
and the validity of conclusions to be drawn from them. In the majority of instances 
it is ])elieved that no sharj) differentiation exists in a village, in tin’s regard, as 
))etwee]i tlu* different strata. However, if it is assumed that as one moves down 
from the uj)j)er to the lower deeiles tlu^ (jualit.y of ownershij) and of interest in land 
lowers, the same, l)urden of p<^r acTe debt may tend to weigh somewhat more heavily 
on the lower (haiiles of cultivators than on the up[K*r deciles. To the extent that 
the landlord undertakes ca}>ital investment and bears a part of the ex]>enses of 
cultivation of tenants, a larger pro])ortion of the holding hold on tenancy basis in 
the lowT-r decihxs may indicate* a lesser requirement of (credit for long ti^rm invest¬ 
ment and for even cairrent production. Equally, a less stable or less secure con¬ 
tinuing interest in land may indicate a low^er eaj)acity to bear or repay debt. 

3.2 DISTRIBUTION OF OUTSTANDING DEBT PER CULTIVATING FAMILY IN 

THE DIFFERENT DECILES 

3.2.1 The figures of debt per acre of holding are sometimes likely to mislead 
because of the very small size of the divisor in some cases. In these respects, a 
better jiicture may be obtained by considering the debt })cr cultivating family in 
eacli decile. These data are set out in table 3.2, There is no need to comment 
at length on these data. Two points may, however, be brought out. Firstly, 
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TABLE 3.2—AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY IN THE DIFFERENT DECILES 


[ In ru|)oos J 


Region/District 

First 

decile 

Second 

docile 

Third 

decile 

Fourth 

decile 

Fifth 

decile 

Sixth 

docile 

Seventh 

decile 

Eighth 

decile 

Ninth 

decile 

Tenth 

decile 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam-Bengal 











Lakhimpiir. 

287 

71 

95 

134 

16 

91 

45 

44 

56 

66 

Cachar. 

179 

238 

200 

180 

145 

171 

152 

108 

91 

71 

Kararup. 

767 

457 

344 

181 

305 

143 

212 

171 

181 1 

253 

Tripura. 

387 

294 

206 

254 

224 

187 

169 

168 

155 

128 

Jalpaigiiri. 

115 

103 

115 

87 

64 

79 

69 

70 

77 

54 

Bihar*Bengal 











Malda. 

303 

250 

218 

130 

108 

76 

79 

45 

77 

83 

Burdwarv. 

537 ' 

325 

321 

230 

147 

247 

217 

181 

242 

180 

Midnapore. 

272 j 

165 

185 

118 

130 

142 

132 

112 

111 

71 

R hagai pur. 

736 

497 

375 

433 

311 

390 

312 

514 

315 

350 

Monghvr. 

1.090 1 

602 

402 

566 

325 

300 

208 

192 

214 

132 

Hazaribagh. 

142 

101 

121 

141 

91 

77 

181 

61 

66 

41 

Palainau. 

412 

245 

233 

111 

246 

1 151 

140 

213 

126 

94 

Mirzapur. 

372 

355 

195 

241 

210 

178 

154 

240 

86 

134 

Eastern Uttar 





i 

1 






Pradesh 









[ 


Ballia. 

480 

317 

399 

250 

190 

220 

391 

334 

302 

155 

Deoria. 

757 

1,257 

396 

684 

733 

342 

264 

256 

252 

158 

Jaunpur. 

488 

387 

304 

300 

280 

188 

264 

182 

236 

176 

Siiltanpur. 

355 

199 

186 

133 

220 

114 

85 

109 

70 

82 

Sitapur. 

111 

81 

59 

62 

52 

76 

83 

27 

45 

25 

Western Uttar 











Pradesh 











Kanpur. 

520 

290 

252 

218 

299 

169 

234 

236 

141 

161 

Hamirpur. 

491 

368 

287 

306 

225 

196 

244 

272 

165 

196 

Shahjahanpur., .. 

821 

385 

188 

148 

164 

177 

237 

131 

127 

74 

Agra. 

990 

566 

579 

578 

548 

404 

317 

258 

305 

235 

Aligarh. 

602 

281 

305 

292 

214 

203 

228 

207 

180 

167 

Nainital. 

3,193 

704 

517 

751 

405 

223 

356 

252 

360 

451 

Meerut. 

739 

508 

431 

432 

356 

365 

316 

340 

361 

306 

Punjab-PEPSU 











Sinnoor. 

347 

220 

118 

185 

236 

197 

200 

442 

96 

162 

Hoshiarpur. 

848 

327 

316 

280 

307 

264 

393 

186 

381 

184 

Jullundur. 

821 

459 

456 

274 

431 

319 

849 

718 

626 

238 

Hissar. 

084 

772 

728 

336 

332 

360 

207 

248 

185 

181 

Bhatinda. 

1,674 

1,551 

1,175 

1,685 

1,735 

1,348 

1,200 

1,420 

922 

918 

Mohindergarb.... 

1,007 

994 

726 

1,050 

728 

757 

862 

778 

729 

1,018 

Rajasthan 











Churu. 

431 

395 

281 

297 

176 

181 

221 

219 

14B 

120 

Barnier. 

1,294 

835 

445 

614 

525 

468 

282 

323 

221 

167 

Sirohi. 

438 

304 

208 

260 

368 

219 

165 

989 

253 

148 

Jaipur. 

1,292 

745 

564 

611 

604 

1,005 

686 

710 

793 

381 

Sawai Madhopur. 

885 

851 

576 

859 

502 

677 

465 

640 

616 

290 

Chittorgarh. 

619 

664 

537 

484 

430 

438 

355 

319 

230 

210 
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TABLE 3.2—AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY IN THE DIFFERENT 

DECILES—Concluded 


[ In rupees ] 


Region/Dist rict 

First 

decrile 

Second 

decile 

Third 

docile 

Fourth 

dcMule 

Fifth 

docile 

Sixth 

decile 

Seventh 

decile 

Eighth 

decile 

Ninth 

decile 

Tenth 

decile 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Central India 











Jliabua. 

327 

211 

413 

[ 151 

177 

192 

144 

92 

156 

136 

Shivpiiri. 

am 

417 

217 

188 

176 

242 

209 

139 

142 

128 

Siuijapur. 

769 

405 

.531 

378 

390 

406 

204 

243 

191 

151 

lihiUa. 

1.939 

505 

4.56 

510 

372 

314 

309 

289 

217 

196 

RHiseii. 

449 

271 

195 

231 

137 

192 

113 

109 

70 

138 

Satna. 

253 

no 

8t) 

56 

38 

45 

66 

52 

38 

18 

R(*U'a. 

695 

148 

181 

217 

114 

54 

66 

65 

57 

73 

Sugar. 

Orissa and 

East Madhya 
Pradesh 

1,547 

1,005 

700 

533 

278 

267 

249 

347 

263 

192 

Sain) Jaipur. 

225 

144 

123 

108 

78 

56 

35 

39 

60 

25 

Puri. 

375 

245 

169 

146 

118 

146 

KM) 

95 

73 

77 

Kora] Hit. 

144 

12 

74 

31 

12 

93 

6 

138 

40 

71 

iiilaspur. 

260 

192 

163 

168 

122 

97 

118 

94 

66 

175 

Durg. 

134 

164 

108 

66 

48 

46 

80 

40 

62 

38 

('Iiaiula. 

7S2 

578 

372 

167 

230 

161 

174 

124 

107 

91 

Western Cotton 
region 

Nagpur. 











712 

338 

385 

282 

160 

215 

109 

93 

108 

43 

Akola.. 

654 

307 

230 

161 

221 

117 

67 

54 

22 

30 

Sorat li. 

217 

237 

221 

316 

345 

395 

390 

143 

198 

201 

Aliiuedaliad. 

1,390 

1,147 

1.092 

691 

685 

605 

638 

536 

664 

469 

hroacli. 

1.35C 

765 

585 

731 

379 

506 

500 

327 

178 

173 

West Kliandesli. . 

1.3H8 

721 1 

341 

368 

239 

208 

274 

164 

124 

31 

l’ai')diatu. 

3(M) 

167 

123 

247 

138 

151 

96 

152 

140 

48 

North Deccan 











Poona. 

1,071 

570 

,357 

499 

269 

388 

382 

257 

294 

192 

Kollmpur. 

427 

251 

234 

187 

192 

126 

194 

139 

132 

1 74 

nijn]jur. 

706 

429 

254 

296 

284 

189 

249 

170 

134 

115 

Osuiaiialiad. 

1,112 

190 

293 

261 

288 

295 

172 

219 

98 

1 128 

MaVdiuluiagar. . , . 

697 

586 

344 

483 

330 

282 

273 

223 

217 

179 

Kuriiool. 

2.H79 

1,170 

890 

696 

554 

569 

322 

337 

279 

239 

South Deccan 











Hassan. 

1,224 

618 

557 

493 

424 

386 

340 

342 

259 

272 

Rangaloro. 

1,050 

468 

510 

406 

326 

469 

332 

299 

280 

167 

(-oimbatore. 

4,338 

1,688 

1,343 

1,163 

935 

729 

502 

518 

343 

304 

Cuddapah. 

2,242 

1,264 

994 

809 

721 

546 

427 

364 

276 

241 

East Coast 











Nizatnabad. 

481 

485 

415 

316 

254 

298 

175 

211 

205 

103 

West Godavari. . . 

3.902 

1,059 

904 

517 

750 

320 

371 

276 

267 

205 

Chingleput. 

1,986 

969 

619 

421 

349 

296 

270 1 

180 

139 

177 

Kamanathapurain 

2,230 

933 

553 

548 

536 

662 

1 

433 

358 

288 

225 

West Coast 











Ratnagiri. 

291 

181 

141 

167 

200 

266 

155 

148 

93 

232 

Malabar. 

2,212 

737 

981 

696 

428 

405 

242 

192 

209 

188 

Quilon. 

969 

580 

360 j 

257 

208 

188 

171 

133 

91 

65 
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the pre-eniineiue of tlie first decile is fully maintained in the data on debt per 
family. In most districts it stands out, in height of debt, strikingly from the decnles 
imm(‘diately succeeding it. Secondly, the figures for the tentli decile appear much 
less striking in tlie data of debt per family than they did in the data of debt ])er 
acre. There are a nu!Til)er of districts, no doubt, in which the per tiimily debt in 
tlie last decile was somewhat larger than the ])er family debt in the ninth decile. On 
the other hand, there are a number of districts where the jier family del)t 
<»f the tenth dec ile was lower than that of the ninth decile. Th(*refore, tlie suggestion 
flowing out of the discussion above that the tenth decile families constitute a 
somewliat special class is not su[)ported, at least not to any mark(‘.d extent, by 
tlie data of debt per family. All that apjiears from these data is that there is not 
much dilTcuiUice in ta-onomic position as indicated by debt figures l)(‘tw(‘en the tenth 
decile and tlie d<‘cil(\s immediately preceding it; which may mean that, perhaps, in 
tilt' tcmtli decile cnen more than in the eighth and ninth deciles, tlu' size of land 
holding was not a significant factor in relation to the siz(‘ of delit. 

3.3 SHARES OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AND DEBT AMONG THE DIFFERENT 

CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

,‘i.3.1 The data regarding land in cultivated holdings lic'ld by cultivators in 
the diflerent (h‘cil<‘s or groups of deciles and tliosi* regarding the size of delit of 
these cultivators, may be examined in other ways also to bring out the varying 
ndatioiis between them and their significance. In what follows, W(‘ r(*lati‘ th(‘ jiro- 
jiortions of holdings lield by diflerent groups of deciles of cultivators in tli<‘ dilTerent 
districts with the (uuTi'sponding piroportions of debt owcmI by them. J^atcT, wt‘ 
utilize the normal statistical device for measuring concentration of a charactmistic 
for instituting a com])arison between the holding of land and tlie owing of debt. 
Table 3.3 gives the elassifieation of distriets according to tin* proportion of holdings 
of tlie four classified groups of cultivators, viz., the big, large, nu'dium and small 
cultivators. Table 3.4 gives tlie classification of districts on the basis of the 
proportion of debt attributable to these groups of families. 

3.3.2 The pattern of distribution of districts a ccording to the jiroportion of 
holdings held by the big cultivators reveals that excejit in the case of liv<! districts, 
viz., Hoshiarpur, Jalpaiguri, Sorath, (’hiiru and Ahmedabad, the proportion 
of holdings held by them exceeds a fourth of the total holdings. In as many as 
5i districts, tlie big cultivators accounted for over 30 p(‘r cent of the total holdings. 
These 54 districts include as many as 15 rlistricts in wdiich the big cultivators held 

tlian 40 but less than 50 per cent of the total holdings, and also 3 districts 
in which over 60 per cent of the total holdings were shared by the big cultivators. 

3.3.3 The classification of districts according to the proportion of debt owed 
by the big cultivators shows that in hardly a fourth of the districts their debt burden 
amounted to more tlian 30 per cent of the total. The districts in which more than 
40 per cent of the total debt was owtmI by these families are only four in number. 
In as many as 31 districts, the big cultivators owed less than 20 per cent of the 
total debt. 
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TABLE 3.3-~SHARE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN 
TOTAL AREA OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 


BIO 

CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

num* 

her 

District 

1 

Per- 
cent- 1 
»gO 
to 

total 

1 


1 


1. 

Mirzapur. 

76 9 1 

2. 

Malabar. 

719 

3. 

Sirohi. 

65'6 

4. 

Quilon. 

518 

5. 

Sambalpur.... 

60'3 

6. 

Rewa. 

494 

7. 

»Satua. 

48'2 

8. 

Bilaspur. 

475 

9. 1 

I )ooria. 

453 

10. ; 

1 Koraput. 

44-7 

H. 

1 Ballia... 

43-9 

12, 

i 

Shivpuri. 

43'1 

13. : 

; Monghyr. 

42'8 

14. j 

i Raison. 

427 

15. 

1 Akola. 

426 

IG. 

Sagar. 

42'6 

17. 

! West Godavari 

417 

IS. 

Kurnool. 

407 

19. 

Coimbatore... 

40 6 

20. 

Malda. 

40 1 

21. ! 

! Bhilsa. 

39'8 

22. 

Mahbubnagar 

397 

2.r 

Barmer. 

39 0 

24. j 

Jaunpur. 

3S'5 

25. 1 

Palamau. 

38 ’5 

26. 

Ramanatha* 

puram. 

38 4 

27. 

Burdwan. 

38'1 

28. 

Chingloput.... 

374 

29. 

Midnapore.... 

37'4 

30. 

Shahjahanpur 

372 

31. 

Sultanpur.... 

37*1 

32. 

Durg. 

36*9 

33. 

Chanda. 

36'4 

34. 

Tripura. 

363 

35. 

Nizamabad... 

361 

30. 

Nagpur. 

35 9 

37. 

Kolhapur. 

36 6 


LABOR MEDIUM SMALL 

CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS CULTIVATORS 



Per¬ 

cent- 


Per¬ 

cent- 


1 

Per- 

cent- 

District 

age 

to 

total 

District 

age 

to 

total 

District 

age 

to 

total 

1 


4 5 6 7 8 


Mirzapur. 86'5 

Malabar. 86'4 

iSirohi. 81'1 

Satna. 78'7 

Qailon. 77'5 

Rewa. 77'5 

Shiv])uri. 74'4 

Sagar. 78'0 

Akola. 72'7 

Bilaapur. 71'8 

SambalpTir.... 71'8 

liallia. 70 9 

Raison. 70'8 

Kurnoul. 70'0 

Jaunpur. 69'8 

Morighyr..,.. 69 8 

Dooria. 69'!) 

West Godavari 69 3 

Bard wan. 68'8 

Malda. 68'8 

Coimbatoro. .. 68'1 

Kolhapur. 68 1 

Sultanpur. . .. 67'9 
Chingleput.... 67'4 
Midiiapore.... 67'3 

Nizamabod... 67'3 

Bhilaa. 67'2 

Chanda. 66'9 

Ramanatha- 66 6 
puram. 

Nagpur. 66'3 

Mahbubnagar. 66'9 

Palamau. 66-6 

Shahjahanpur. 65 • 3 
Cuddapah.... 64'9 
Durg. 64’3 

Hamirpur.... 64'3 

Poona. 63'9 


Hoshiarpur... 39-2 

Sorath. 36'9 

Jalpalguri.... 35-6 

Bhatinda. 34'6 

Caohar. 34'1 

Hissar. 34-1 

Churu. 33'1 

Kamrup. 33'1 

Ahmedabad... 32‘8 
Parbhani. 32'0 

Sawai Madho * 32'5 

pur. 

Ratnagiri. 32 2 

Osmanabad... 31'6 
Broaoh.. •.... 31'4 
Lakhimpur... 31'3 

Sirmoor. 31'2 

tThabua. 31'1 

Mohindergarh 31'0 

JuUundur. 30-9 

Kanpur. 30'9 

Agra. 30'4 

Sltapur. 30'3 

Aligarh. 30'2 

Bijapur. 30 2 

Puri. 30 2 

Bhagalpur_ 29'9 

Bangalore.... 29'6 

Meerut. 29-4 

Hassan. 29-3 

Nainital. 29'1 


West 29'1 

Khandesh. 

Jaipur. 28'9 

Poona. 28'8 

Chittorgarh... 28'4 
Hazaribagh... 28'2 

Cuddapah.... 28'1 

Hamirpur.... 27'9 


Jalpaiguri_ 15'8 

Caohar. 13'9 

Ahmedabad... 13'3 

Churu. 13'3 

Hoshiarpur... 13'1 

Jhabua. 13'1 

Sorath. 13'1 

Kamrup. 13'0 

Koraput. 12*3 

Nainital. 12*3 

Jullundur. 12'2 

Bangalore.... 11 9 

Jaipur. 10'8 

Barmer. 10'7 

Puri. 10 6 

Shajapur. 10'6 

Parbhani. 10'5 

Tripura. 10'4 

Hazaribagh... 10'3 
Lakhimpur. .. 10'3 

Mohindergarh 10*2 

Sitapur. 10*1 

Bhagalpur.,.. 10'0 

Sirmoor. 10'0 

Kanpur. 9'9 

Hassan. 9'7 

Hissar. 9'2 

Bhilsa. 9* 

Chittorgarh... P* 

West 9'0 

Khandesh 

Nagpur. 8'6 

Bhatinda. 8*5 

Broach. 8*5 

Osmanabad... 8'5 
Ratnagiri. 8'4 

Sawai S'4 

Madhopur. 
Shahjahanpur. 8 * 3 


a, 
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TABLE 3.3—SHARE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN 
TOTAL AREA OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS—Concluded 



BIO 

CULTIVATOKS 

LAKOE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

1- 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

num- 


cent- 


cent- 


cent- 


cent- 

Dcr 

DiBtrict 

age 

District 

age 

District 

age 

District 

age 



to 


to 


to 


to 



total 


total 


total 


total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Chittorgarh... 

J5-2 

Aligarh. 

63*7 

Durg. 

27*8 

Agra. 

8*1 

39. 

Ciiddapah.... 

34-8 

Barmer. 

63*6 

Palamau. 

27*6 

Durg. 

7*9 

40. 

Jaipur. 

34-4 

Koraput. 

63*4 

Shajapur. 

27*4 

Ramanatha- 

7*9 








puram. 


41. 

Hamirpur.... 

34‘3 

Meerut. 

63*2 

Nizamabad... 

27’3 

Hamirpur. . .. 

7*8 

42. 

West 

34 1 

Bijapur. 

63*1 

Tripura. 

26*8 

Sambalpur.... 

7*8 


Khandosh. 








43. 

Bijapur. 

33 7 

Tripura. 

62*8 

Kolhapur. 

26* 7 

Mahbubnagar. 

7*7 

44. 

Poona. 

33-1 

Chittorgarh... 

62*6 

Mahbubnagar. 

26’4 

Malda. 

7*7 

45. 

Hassan. 

33-0 

Shajapur. 

62*0 

Shahjahanpur. 

26*4 

Midnapore.... 

7*5 

46. 

Aligarh. 

32 9 

West 

01*9 

Ohanrlii. 

26’1 

Meerut. 

7*4 




Khandesh. 






47. 

Puri. 

32-S 

Agra. 

61*6 

Chinglepwt-... 

25*9 

Deoria. 

7*3 

48. 

Bhagalpur.... 

32^4 

Hazaribagh*.. 

61*5 

Barmer. 

25*7 

Poona. 

7*3 

49. 

Shajapur. 

32'2 

Hassan....... 

61*0 

Snlfji.npur.... 

25*7 

Chanda. 

7*0 

50. 

Meerut. 

32 0 

Jaipur....... 

60*3 

Burdwan. 

25*6 

Cudda][)ah.... 

70 

61. 

Hazaribagh... 

31-6 

Bhagalpur.... 

60*1 

Ramanatba- 

25*5 

Palamau. 

0*8 

62. 

Agra. 

30 5 

Broach. 

60*1 

puram. 

Coimbatore... 

25*2 

Bijapur. 

6*7 

63. 

Nainital...... 

30-4 

Osmanabad... 

59*9 

Midnapore.... 

26*2 

Chingleput.... 

67 

64. 

Sitapur. 

30-3 

Sitapur. 

59*6 

Nagpur...... 

25*1 

Coimbatore... 

6*7 

66. 

Osmanabad... 

30'0 

Ratnagiri. 

59*4 

Jaunpur. 

24*7 

AVest Godavari 

\ 6*7 

66. 

Broach. 

29-9 

Kanpur.. 

59*2 

Monghyr. 

24*4 

Sagar. 

i 

6*0 

67. 

Kanpur. 

29*8 

Puri. 

59*2 

Koraput. 

24*3 

Sultanpur.... 

6*4 

58. 

Bangalore.... 

29-2 

Sawai Madho- 

59*1 

Kumool. 

24*2 

Baliia.!. 

6-2 

59. 

Parbhani. 

29’2 

pur. 

Mohindergarh. 

58*8 

West Godavari 

24*0 

1 

Bilaspur. 

6*2 

60. 

Katnagiri. 

29-2 

Sinnoor...... 

58*8 

Bhilaa. 

23*7 

BaiHon. 

6*2 

61. 

Sinnoor. 

28*9 

Nainital...... 

58*6 

Malda. 

23*5 

Aligarh. 

61 

62. 

Mohindergarh. 

28*7 

Bangalore.... 

58*6 

Dooria. 

23*2 

Shivpuri. 

6*0 

63. 

Lakhimpur... 

28*4 

Lakhimpur... 

58*4 

Raisen. 

23*0 

Kumool. 

5*8 

64. 

Sawai Madho- 

28 ’4 

Bhatinda. 

56*9 

Baliia. 

22'9 

Monghyr. 

5*8 


pur. 








66. 

Hissar. 

279 

Jullundur. 

56*9 

Bilaapiir. 

22*0 

Akola ^ ... 

5*6 

66. 

Jhabua. 

27’6 

Parbhani. 

56*9 

Akola. T. 

21*7 

Burdwan r 

5*6 

67. 

Jullundur. 

27-2 

Hissar 

56*7 

Sagar. 

20*4 

•Taiinpur. ^ . 

5*5 

68. 

Bhatinda. 

26*6 

Jhabua. 

55*8 

Sambalpur.... 

20*4 

Nizamahad 

5*4 

69. 

Cachar. 

26’0 

Ahmedabad... 

53*9 

Shivpuri. 

19*6 

Kolhapur . . 

5*2 

70. 

Kamrup. 

25*9 

Kamrup. 

53*9 

Satna. 

18*8 

Sirnhi ^ ^ . 

4*6 

71. 

Ahmedabad... 

24*6 

Churu. 

53-6 

Rewa. 

18*7 

Qiiilon ....... 

4*2 

72. 

Churu. 

24*3 

Cachar. 

52*0 

Qtiilon. 

18*3 

B.Awa ^ - 

3*8 

73. 

Sorath. 

21*7 

Sorath. 

50*0 

Sirnhi. 

14*3 

Mirzn.Tiiir 

3*0 

74. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

21*2 

Jalpaiguri.... 

48*6 

Malabar...... 

11*1 

Malabar. 

2*5 

75. 

Hofihiarpur... 

18*5 

Hoshiarpur... 

47*7 

Mirzapur. 

10*5 

Satna. 

2*5 
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TABLE 3.4—SHARE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN 
TOTAL OUTSTANDING DEBT OF CULTIVATORS 



1110 

CULTIVATOKS 

LARGE 

CTTLTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

rnLTIVATOR.S 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

num> 

ber 


Per¬ 

cent- 


Per¬ 

cent- 


Per¬ 

cent- 


Per¬ 

cent- 

District 

age 

to 

total 

District 

age 

to 

total 

District 

age 

to 

total 

District 

ago 

to 

total 


1 

4> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Nainital. 

50 if 

West Godavari 

09-4 

Sorath... . 

52-5 

Sin>hi. . . . 

40-2 

38-7 

2 

West Godavari 

40‘2 

Nainital. 

00-0 

llazaribagh. .. 

45-4 

Koraput. 

3. 

Rcwa. 

415 

(’hingleput.... 
A kola.' 

00-0 


42 - 6 


32-4 

29-3 

4. 

Bliilsa. 

41 0 

00-2 

Sit a pur. 

42-1 

Mohindergarh 

5. 

West Khan* 
desh 

37 S 

8agar. 

04-9 

Ratnagiri. 

42-1 

Jullundur. . . . 

28-8 

G. 

Coimbatore. . . 

37-S 

We.st Khan- 
d(‘sh 

Malabar. 

04-5 

Parbhani..... 

41-1 

Bhagalpur. ... 

27-5 


Shahjabaiipur 
Chinglcjiut_ 

37 0 

64-2 

Cachur. 

41-0 

Ballia. 

26-3 

8. 

37-4 

(’handa. 

03-4 

Sawai Madho- 
pur 

38-8 

Jaipur. 

25-6 

9. i 

Kurnool.j 

30 S 

Quilon. 

63-4 

Mohindergarh. 

38-7 

Ratnagiri. 

24-9 

10. 

A kola. 

30-5 

(V>iIllbatore. . . 

03-2 

Chittorgarh. .. 

38-5 

Meerut. 

24-5 

11. 

Malaliar. 

30-5 

Kurnool. 

03-0 

Agra. 

37-9 

Bilasjmr. 

24-5 

12, 

Ovsmaiiabad.. . 

30-1 

Ri‘wa. 

01-9 

Jaijmr. 

37-8 

Sawai Madho- 
])ur 

24-4 

13. 

Raiiianatha- 

j)uram 

35-3 

Nagjair. 

61-1 

Deoria. 

37-0 

Bhatinda. .. . 

24-2 

14. 

Satna. 

34 4 

Shabjahanjnir 

01-0 

Tripura. 

37-3 

Jalpaiguri.... 

23-9 

15. 

Sagar. 

33-0 

Satna. 

60-7 

Mahbubnagar 

37-3 

Hamirpur.... 

22-7 

16. 

Lakhiinjmr. . . 

32-9 

Bhil.sa. 

60-3 

Broach. 

36-7 

Palamau. 

22-3 

17. 

Quiloii. 

32-0 

Makla. 

59-2 

Poona. 

36-3 

Burdwan. 

22-2 

18. 

Nagpur. 

i 30 -9 

Sainbaljmr_ 

58-3 

Bijapur. 

35-9 

Parbhani. 

22-1 

19. 

; Kora put. 

29-2 

Ranianatha- 

57-7 

Kolhapur. 

35-8 

Mirzapur. 

21-8 




purarn 






20. 

Cuddapah.... 

29-2 

\ 

Hissar. 

57-6 

Banner. 

35-6 

Jaunpur. 

21-6 

21. 

ChandH ... 

2S-S 

Cuddapah.... 
Ibirg. 

57-6 

Jaunpur. 

35-5 

Kanpur. 

21-6 

22. 

iSanibnljMir.... 

2H-4 

53-1 

Midnapore.. .. 

35-3 

Hoshiarpur.., 

21-2 

23. 

Hassari. 

28-0 

Monghvr. 

53-0 

Mirzapur. 

35-3 

Kamrup. 

20-9 

24. 

Monghvr. 

27-8 

Shivpuri. 

52-3 

Kanpur. 

35-1 

Aligarh. 

20-9 

25. 

Puri. 

27-0 

Puri. 

52-0 

Hoshiarpur. .. 

35-0 

Midnapore.... 

20-8 

26. 

27. 

Shivpiiri. 

27-2 

Osnianabad... 

52-0 

Raisen. 

34-9 

Ahmedabad... 

20-5 

Bangalore.... 

20-4 

Lakhimpur. .. 

51-9 

Nizamabad... 

34-9 

Jhabua. 

20-4 

28. 

29. 

30. 

Barnier. 

20-2 

Kainrup. 

51-7 

Meerut. 

34-8 

('huru. 

20-0 

BroacVi 

20-2 

Broach. 

51-3 

Sirmoor. 

34-8 

vSorath. 

19-7 

Kainrup. 

20-0 

Barnier. 

50-7 

tlalpaiguri.... 

34-7 

Cachar. 

19-5 

31. 

Malda..,. 

20-0 

H assail. 

49-9 

Hamirpur. ,.. 
Shajapur. 

34-1 

'JVipnra. 

19-4 

32. 

Aligarh . 

25-0 

Sultanpur.... 

49-8 

i 34-0 

C'hittorgarh... 

18-3 

33. 

Bijapiir.. 

25-5 

Bangalore.... 

49-7 

Churu. 

33-9 

Hassan. 

18-3 





34. 

35. 

Pnntifi. , 

25-0 

Bijapur. 

49-6 

Ballia. 

33-7 

l-lurg. 

18-2 

Hoshiarpur... 

24-9 

Shajapur. 

49-3 

Osmanabad... 

33-6 

Nizamabad... 

17-8 

36. 

Rainen. 

24-3 

Deoria. 

49-1 

Monclivr. 

33-5 

Bangalore.... 
Kolhapur. 

17-7 

37. 

8idtaiij>ur. . .. 

24-2 

Raiaen. 

48-9 

Sultanpur.... 

33-4 

17-2 
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TABLE 3.4—SHARE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN 
TOTAL OUTSTANDING DEBT OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



tJLBOE 

CULTIVATORS 


MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 


SMA1.L 

CULTIVATORS 



Jhabua. 

Poona. 

Nizamabad... 


Aligarh. 

Ahmedabad... 

Kolhapur. 

Palamau. 

Burdwan. 


Mahbubnagar 

Churu. 

Agra. 

Midnajxire.... 
Hoshiarpur... 


Meerut. 

Ballia. 

Bhagalpur.... 

Cachar. 

Jullundur. ... 

Hazaribagh... 
Sawai Madho> 
pur. 

Parbhani. 


Bhatinda. 


Ratnagiii. 

Sirmoor. 

Mohindergarh 
Sirohi. 


Bilaspur. 43-4 

Tripura. 43-3 

Kanpur. 43-3 

Hamirpur..., 43-2 

Chittorgarh... 43-2 

Mirzapur. 42-9 

Jaunpur. 42-9 

Sitapur...... 42-0 

Jalpaiguri. ... 41-4 

Koraput. 40-9 


Jullundur . ... 

33-1 

Hazaribagh... 

Bhagalpur.... 

32-7 

Lakhimpur. .. 

Bangalore. ... 

32-6 

Sultanpur.. .. 

Ahmedabad... 

32-4 

Agra. 

Bilaspur. 

32-1 

Shajapur. 

Aligarh. 

32-0 

Puri. 

Haasan.. 

318 

Shivpuri. 

Cuddapah.... 

31-4 

Mahbubnagar 

Puri. 

31-3 

Poona. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

312 

Raisen. 

Shivpuri. 

31-1 

Sitapur. 

Burdwan. 

31-0 

Sagar. 

Jhabua. 

30-9 

Bijapur. 

Palamau. 

30-8 

Osinanabad... 

Sirohi. 

30-8 

Malda. 

Sambalpur.... 

29-8 

Banner. 

Ramanatha- 

29-3 

Monghyr. 

puram 

llissar. 

29-1 

Satna. 

I^urg. 

28-7 

Hissar. 

Nagpur. 

28-7 

J>eoria. 

Akola. 

28-1 

Bhilsa. 

Karnrup. 

27-4 j 

Ramanatha- 


VVc.st Khan- 
dosh 


40-7 Coimbatore... 27-1 

40-0 Quiloii. 27-1 

39-8 Malda. 26-6 

39 - 6 Shah jahanpur 26 - 4 
38-1 Bhilsa. 26-4 


puram 

Sliahjahanpur 


Broach. 12-0 

Nainital. 11-9 

Sambalpur.... 11-9 

Chanda. 11-8 

Rewa. 11-7 


37-6 Rewa. 26-4 Cuddapah.... 11-0 

36-8 Kumool. 26-4 Kumool. 10-6 

36-8 Malabar. 26-3 Nagpur. 10-2 

36-6 Satna. 26-8 Coimbatore... 9-7 


Chanda. 24-8 Malabar. 


33-0 Chingleput.... 24-6 Quilon. 9-5 

32-8 West Godavari 22-0 Chingleput.... 8-8 

32-0 Nainital. 21-6 WestG^avari 8-6 

29-0 Koraput. 20-4 West Khan- 8-3 

desh 

27-8 Sagar. 19-7 Akola. 6-7 
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3.3.4 Examining the data in greater detail, we find that in 46 districts the 
share of the debt attributable to the big cultivators was less than three-fourths 
the share of holdings held by thorn, while in 13 districts it was less than half 
their share of holdings. Only in nine districts, viz., Kamrup, Shahjahanpur, 
Nainital, West GTodavari, West Khandesh, Bhilsa, Lakhimj)ur, Hoshiarpur and 
Osinanabad, the big cultivators owed a proportion of debt wliich is larger than 
the proportion of cultivated holdings held by tluiin. 

3.3.5 The holdings of the large (ailtivators varied from a little less than 50 
to as much as 87 per cent of the total holdings in tlui various districts. However, 
only in two of the districts, viz., Hoshiar])ur and Jalpaiguri, their holdings formed 
less than half the total holdings and in 21 of the districts their holdings varied 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the total. In six of the districts, viz., Rewa, Quilon, 
Satna, Sirohi, Malabar and Mirzapur, more than thr(‘e'fourths of the holdings were 
in th(dr hands and of these, in the last two districts, they held about 86 per cent 
of the total holdings, leaving only m^gligible profsjrtions of the total available 
land to be shared among the remaining cultivators. 

3.3.6 The pattern of distribution of districts ac'C'ording to the proportion of 
debt owed by the large cultivators reveals tlie interesting f(‘ature that in quite a 
good number of the districts they owed less than half the total debt. Only in 16 
districts did they owe more than 60 p(»r cent of the total debt. A comparison of the 
corres])()nding ])ro]>ortions of holdings and debt attribiitable to the group shows 
that only in four districts, viz., Hissar, Nainital, West Khandesh and West Godavari, 
this class of cultivators accounted for a share of debt larger than their share of 
total holdings. 

3.3.7 The lioldings of the medium cultivators varied from slightly more than 
10 per cent of the total in Mirzaj)ur to a little over 39 per cent in Hoshiarpur. In 
a large number of the districts <his class of himilies lield between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the total holdings. The districts in which tlie holdings of the group varied between 
30 and 35 })er cent of the total holdings are also fairly large in number. 

3.3.8 The distribution of districts according to the proportion of debt owed by 
this class of cultivators shows that in 52 of the districts families of the group by 
themselves ow^ed more than 30 per cent of the total debt. It is also significant that 
except in the case of one district, viz., Sagar, the debt o'Wed by cultivators of 
this class exceeded 20 per cent of the total. A comparison of the relative shares 
of holdings and debt shows that in all except 14 of tlie districts, their share of the 
total holdings was less than the share of debt owed by them. 

3.3.9 The data in respect of the small cultivators show that they held less 
than 10 per cent of the total holdings in 51 of the districts; in 6 of these, viz., 
Sirohi, Quilon, Rewa, Mirzapur, Malabar and Satna, their total holdings formed 
less than 5 per cent of the total holdings of all cultivators. The families of this group 
accounted for 10 to 15 per cent of the total holdings in 23 districts. Their holdings 
exceeded 15 per cent of the total in only one district, viz., Jalpaiguri. 
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3.3.10 The proportion of debt owed by this class of cultivators shows a rela¬ 
tively wider range of variation from 5*7 per cent of the total in A kola to as much 
as 40*2 per cent in Sirohi. In all but seven of the districts these cultivators 
owed more than 10 per cent of the total debt. In as many as 27 districts they 
accounted for over 20 per cent of the total debt. 

3.3.11 On a comparison of the relative shares of holdings and debt of the 
small cultivators, we find that the proportion of the total holdings held by them 
was lower than the proportion of debt owed by them in all districts except Nainital 
and West Khandesh. In a good number gf the districts, the proportion of the total 
holdings held by them was substantially lower than the proportion of debt owed by 
them. In 39 districts the proportion of debt attributable to these families was more 
than twice the proportion of holdings accounted for by them. 

3.4 CONCENTRATION COEFFICIENTS OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS AND 

OUTSTANDING DEBT 

3.4.1 The coefficient of concentration is a statistical measure of the degree 
of concentration in the distribution of a characteristic. The coefficient is a positive 
value ranging between the limits zero and unity. The former value arises in the 
case of a distribution in which the characteristic is equally distributed among the 
different members of the group and the latter value is associated with a distribution 
in which the value of the characteristic is attributable to only one individual of the 
group. Different values of the coefficient, lying between these two extreme values, 
denote different degrees of concentration, the value of the measure varying with the 
degree of concentration. It may, however, be noted that ecpiality of coefficients of 
concentration does not indicate tliat the distributions of the variables under considera¬ 
tion are identical, because it is possible for the areas under the concentration curves 
to be equal even though the distributions are different. The coefficient thus 
differentiates distributions with different degrees of concentration but fails to 
differentiate between distributions with the same degree of concentration towards 
the upper or the lower end of the scale. 

3.4.2 From the foregoing discussions, it is clear that the equality of the 
coefficients of concentration of holdings and debt need not necessarily indicate the 
identical nature of the distributions of debt and holdings. When the coefficient 
of concentration of debt is relatively larger than that of holdings, the position may 
be indicative of an unfavourable state of indebtedness ms-a-ms the holdings, in 
the case of the families in any of the strata. If the debt distribution shows a com¬ 
paratively smaller concentration than that of holdings, this would in general indi¬ 
cate a more than projK^rtionate share of the incidence of the debt burden on the lower 
strata of families. We shall now examine the data regarding the coefficients of 
concentration of holdings and debt. The relevant figures are presented in table 3.6. 

3.4.3 It is seen that the coefficient of concentration of cultivated holdings 
varies over a wide range; it varies from 0*25 in Jalpaiguri to 0-74 in Mirzapur. 
For 53 districts the value of the coefficient was less than 0*60. The coefficient of 
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TABLE 3.5—COEFFICIENTS OF CONCENTRATION OF CULTIVATED 
HOLDINGS AND OUTSTANDING DEBT OF CULTIVATORS 


Sorial 

num- 

bor 

District 

Co- 
ollicri- 
ent of 
con¬ 
cent¬ 
ration 
of cul¬ 
tiva¬ 
ted 
hold- 
ings 

District 

Co¬ 
effici¬ 
ent of 

con- 

C(Ult- 

ration 
f)f out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing 
debt 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Co- 
effici¬ 
ent of 
con¬ 
cent¬ 
ration 
of cul¬ 
tiva¬ 
ted 
hold- 
ings 

District 

Co¬ 
effici¬ 
ent of 
con¬ 
cent¬ 
ration 
of out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing 
debt 


1 

2 1 3 

4 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

I. 

Mirzapur.. .. 

0-74 

Rewa. 

0-72 

39. 

Bijapur. 

0-45 

Mirzapur.... 

0 53 

2^ 

Malabar. 

d-72 

Sirohi. 

0 09 

40. 

Sliahjahan- 

0 14 

Kora put. 

0*53 

:i. 

Sirohi. 

0 00 

Qiiilon. 

0 09 


pur. 




4. 

Satna. 

0 02 


0 • 07 






5, 

Qiiilon. 

001 

Malabar. 

0 - 00 

41. 


0-44 


0 • 53 






42. 

Chittorgarh. . 

0-44 

Bijapur. 

0 .53 

(). 

Rf‘wa. 

0 59 

Hallia. 

0 04 

43. 

Acra.. 

0-43 

Nizama bad .. 

0 • 53 

7. 

Shivpiiri. 

0-50 

Durg. 

0 04 

44 


0-43 

Kiirnool. 

0 * 53 

8. 

Bilas[)iir. 

0-54 

Siiltanpur. . . 

0 03 

45. 

West Khan- 

0-43 

Ramanatha- 

0*53 

0. 

.\Ut>la. 

0 54 

\V(*st Go<la- 

0 03 


desh. 


puram. 





vari. 







Id. 

Mnupihyr . ... 

< 1 • .53 

ShivUpvU<\i\- 

0 02 

40. 

Tripura. 

0-4\ 

Deoria. 

0*52 




j»ur. 


47. 

Hazaribagh. , 

0*41 

Hoshiarpur. . 

0*62 






48. 

Shajapur.... 

0*41 

Julliindur. . . 

0*52 

11, 

Hallia. 

o*.5:i 

Sambalpur... 

0 02 

49. 

Ratnagiri.... 

0 41 

Bhilsa. 

0*52 

12. 

J )ooria. 

0-.52 

Chanda. 

0 02 

50. 

Osuianabad.. 

0*41 

Kamrup. 

0*51 

i:i. 

.Jaunpur. 

0 52 

Satna. 

001 






14. 

Raiscn. 

0-.52 

Xagpiir..... 

001 






15 

Sa^^ar. 

0-52 

Sagar. 

001 

51. 

Hassan. 

0*41 

Midnapore... 

0*51 






52. 

Bhagalpur.. . 

0*40 

Bangalore. .. 

1 0*51 

18. ' 

Kiirnool. 

0,52 

Jaunpur. 

0-60 

53. 

Kanjiur. 

0-40 

Kakhimpur. . 

0*50 

17. i 

iSarnbalpur... 

0*51 

A kola. 

0 00 

54. j 

Jaipur. 

0*40 

Cachar. 

1 0*50 

1 

18. 

Koliiapur.... 

0*51 

Wi'st Khan- 

0 00 

55. 

Saw'ai 

0*40 

Malda. 

0*50 

1 



desh. 



Madhopur. 




19. ! 

Woat Goda¬ 

0 51 

Chingleput... 

0 00 







vari. 




50. 

Puri. 

0*40 

Hissar...... 

0 * 50 

20. 

Hurd wan.... 

0 ■ 50 

Gstnanabad.. 

0-59 

67. 

Broach. 

0*40 

Broach. 

0*50 






68. 

Sitapur.| 

0-39 

Kanpur. 

0*49 

21. 

Nizamabad.. 

0-50 

Monghyr.... 

0-58 

59. 

Mohindorgarh 

039 

Cuddapah.,. 

0*49 

22. 

Coimbatore.. i 

0-.50 

Sirmoor. 

1 0-58 

60. 

Sirmoor. 

0*38 

Jalpaiguri. .. 

0*48 

23. 

Malda. 

0-49 

•Thahua. 

0-57 






24. 

Chirigleput... 

0 49 

Puri. 

0-50 

61. 

Bhatinda.... 

0*38 

Aligarh. 

0*48 

25. 

Midnapore,.. 

0*48 

Ratnagiri.... 

0-50 

02. I 

Parbhani.... 

0*38 

Churu. 

0*48 






63. 

Lakhimpur. . 

0*37 

Agra. 

0*47 

20. 

Siiltanpur. . . 

0-48 

Kolhapur.... 

0-50 

64. j 

Bangalore. .. 

0*37 

Shajapur.... 

0*47 

27. 

Chanda.... 

()'48 

Sitapiir. 

0-65 

65. 

Jhabiia. 

()-35 

Hamirpur... 

0*46 

28. 

Palamau.... 

0-47 

RaHsaii. 

0-55 





29. 

Mahbubnagar 

0-47 

Tripura. 

0-54 

66. ' 

Kamrup.^ 

0*34 

Banner. 

0*46 

30. 

Cuddapah... 

0-47 

Burdwan.... 

0 54 

67. 

Cachar. 

0*33 

Chittorgarh.. 

0*46 

31. 

Ramanaiha- 

0-47 

Palamau.... 

0-54 

68. 

Hissar. 

0 .33 

Meerut. 

0*44 


puram. 




69. 

Nainital. 

0-32 

Sawai 

0*43 

32. 

Aligarh. 

0*40 

Shivpuri. 

0-54 




Madhopur. 


33. 

Bhilfia. 

0-40 

Raisen. 

0-54 

70. 

Jullundiir.., 

0*32 

Sorath. 

0*43 

34. 

]^fa0'nn^. 

0*46 

Bilaspur..... 

0-54 






36. 

*’**B1''** ..... 

Hamirpur. .. 

0-45 

Parbhani.... 

0-54 

71. 

Churu. 

0*32 

Coimbatons.. 

0*43 






72. 

Ahmedabad.. 

0-31 

Ahmedabad.. 

0*41 

36. 

Meorut. 

0-45 

Mahbubnagar 

0*54 

73. 

Hoshiarpur.. 

0-26 

Bhatinda.... 

0*38 

37. 

Diiror. 

0'45 

Bhagalpur... 

0-63 

74. 

Sorath. 

0*26 

Jaipur. 

0*37 

38. 

1 

0-45 

Hazaribagh.. 

0-53 

75. 

Jalpaiguri. .. 

0-25 

Mohindorgarh 

0*33 

- 

I 







i 
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concentration of debt shows a slightly smaller range of variation. Its maximum 
value is 0-72 in Eewa and its minimum is 0*33 in Mohindergarh. In the case of 
18 districts the value of the coefficient was less than 0*50. 

3.4.4 A comparison of the coefficients of concentration of holdings and debt 
reveals that in 64 districts the concentration of debt was greater than the concen¬ 
tration of holdings ; among these, in 37 districts the former coefficient exceeded the 
latter by 20 per cent or more. In eight districts the concentration of debt was less 
than the concentration of holdings and in the remaining three districts the 
two coefficients were of the same magnitude. Generally speaking, a larger 
concentration of holdings than of debt can be taken to be indicative of the distri¬ 
bution of a more than proportionate share of the debt among the poorer crOvSS section 
of cultivators. Only in Mirzapur district was the concentration of holdings very 
much higher than the concentration of debt. 

3.4.5 It may be of some interest to point out some characteristics of the data 
presented in table 3.1 in the light of the values of concentration coefficients of 
cultivated holdings and debt for the different districts. It is seen that in nine 
districts included in group I of table 3.1, the coefficient of concentration of holdings 
was 0*50 or more. The districts in group I in wdnch the coefficient of concentration 
of cultivated holdings was more than 0-60, are Satna and Sirohi; in Burdwan, 
Ballia, Jaunpur, Rewa, Kolhapur, Nizamabad and Bilaspur, the coefficient varied 
from 0 • 50 to 0 • 60. In Sirmoor, Bhatinda, Mohindergarh, Sawai Madhopur, Bhagalpur 
and Eatnagiri districts in this group, the holdings are not so lieavily concentrated 
in the hands of the upper deciles. In this context, the large divergences noticed 
in the incidence of debt per acre appear to be largely due to the characteristics 
of the distribution of debt. On examining the data relating to the concentration 
of debt, we find that in three of these districts, viz., Bhatinda, Mohindergarh and 
Sawai Madhopur, the coefficient of concentration of debt is relatively low, indicating 
thereby the comparatively small divergence in the incidence of debt per family. 
It is this, taken together with the normal decline in the size of the cultivated holding 
from decile to decile, that has resulted in the debt burden being comparatively 
heavy in the case of the lower deciles of cultivators in these districts. 

'll 

3.4.6 The second group includes some of the districts such as Mirzapur, 
Malabar and Quilon, with relatively high coefficient of concentration of holdings. 
Some of the districts such as Jaipur, Jullundur, Kanpur and Parbhani with low 
concentration of holdings also fall in the group. The third group includes several 
districts in which the concentration of holdings is relatively of a low order. Seven 
districts, viz., Cuddapah, Kurnool, West Godavari, Malda, Bhilsa, Chanda and Chingle- 
put with coefficient of concentration of holdings exceeding 0*46, also fall in this 
group. In five of the districts of the fourth group, viz,, Deoria, Sagar, Coimbatore, 
Saxnbalpur and Akola, the holdings are comparatively heavily concentrated in the 
Hands of cultivators of the upper deciles when compared with the other districts 
belonging to the group. It is evident that a large proportion of debt is also 
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concentrated in their hands in these districts. District Nainital in which the distribu¬ 
tion of debt is characterized by a heavy concentration in the first decile is also 
included in this group. It is of interest to note that the districts in which the differ¬ 
ence between the coefficients of cioncentration of debt and holdings is large occur to 
a larger extent in the third and fourth groups than in the first two groups. 

3.5 COMPOSITION OF ASSETS 

3.5.1 No questions were asked in the General Schedule regarding the assets 
of cultivating families, exce})ting those relating to land and livestock. A number 
of questions were put in relation to the ownership of land and the cultivated holding, 
all of which were intended to olitain as accurate an estimate as possible of the size 
of the cultivated holding of each cultivating family. The cultivated holding, 
measured in terms of physical acres, was treated as the main indicator of the size 
of business of cultivating families and the main objective of the questions regarding 
holdings W’^as to obtain estimates of tlie size of cultivated holdings, so that its relation 
to size of recorded transactions such as borrowings and repayments might be 
examined. The intention was, thus, not to enquire into the avssets, i.e., the capital 
w’orth of the cultivating family, but into the size of its business resources, the main 
constituents of which are the cultivated holding and livestock. No correspond(*nce 
in size can, of course, be presumed between th<‘ cultivated holding and the ownership 
holding, that is, between the holding that determines the operative size of farm 
business and the holding that indicates the value of assets owned by the cultivat ing 
family. The discussion on the bimhm of debt j)er acre of cultivated holding relates 
the total debt to a factor irn])ortant in determining the size of farm business of 
the cultivating family. To fh(^ extent that the cultivated holding diffenMl greatly 
from the ownershii) holding, the significance of tlie relation w^ould be limited. Debt, 
as shown by the results of the Survey, is related not only to production but also 
to consumption. The consumption standards of a family may not necessarily be 
related to the size of its farm business. Moreover, the cultivated holding is signi¬ 
ficant chiefly for short-term production credit. In relation to medium-term and 
especially long-term ])roduction credit, only in a limited number of cases would 
borrowing o])erations depend on the size of the cultivated holding. They might 
depend much more closely on the size of the ownership holding. Long-term capital 
investment in agriculture is largely incorporated into land in such a way that 
ordinarily a person would incur it to any considerable extent in relation only to 
owuied land or land whose cultivating possession was secure for a number of years. 
The relation between cultivated holding and debt was discussed fully here as data 
from the General Schedule w^ere available for examining this relation. 

3.5.2 For many purposes, the more important relation would be that of debt 
with the assets of the cultivator. Information on this point is available only 
through the intensive enquiry. This enquiry w^hicli covered only 15 families in 
each selected village was confined to cultivating families. In relation to these 
families, information was collected about total assets owmed by each family. The 
information relating to assets was asked for under different heads such as land, 
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livestock, buildings and financial investments. We have, therefore, information 
relating to the total assets of a sample of cultivating families and we can find out 
the relation between the debt of this particular group of families and the total assets 
owned by these families. In what follows, information regarding value of total 
assets and the relative importance of various types of assets of the cultivating families 
have been set out in the first instance. Next, an attempt has been made to relate 
the total volume of debt of each j^oup of cultivators with the total assets in general, 
and the value of land assets in particular, owned by them. 

3.5.3 It has to be noted that the information relating to the value of assets 
is the information as reported by the cultivating families. It was not possible, 
during the course of the intensive enquiry, to make any attempt at systematic and 
independent evaluation of the assets owned by each cultivating family, and no 
specific directions were given to Investigators regarding the evaluation of assets. 
The data thus represent the returns made by cultivating families in response to 
questions regarding the value of their assets. It is possible that there may have 
been some variation in the manner in which estimation was made, or the levels 
at which values were put, from district to district. However, the bulk of the value 
of total assets is represented l)y value of land and livestock ; in relation to both 
these, current local estimates could not vary within a wide margin. Aj^art, there¬ 
fore, from the general underestimation or under-reporting to which reports regard¬ 
ing assets or income are often liable, there does not seem to be any reason to doubt 
the reliability of report of this item in our schedules. 

3.5.4 The assets of cultivating families are classified into six major categories, 
viz., (1) land, (2) buildings, (3) liv^estock, (4) implements and machinery, 

(5) outstanding dues, i.e., amounts owed by others to the cultivating families and 

(6) financial investments. On an all-India basis, land and buildings accounted for 
over 85 per cent of the value of total assets of cultivators; livestock constituted 
about 10 per cent and the rest was divided among implements and machinery, 
outstanding dues and financial investments. 

3.5.5 One of the most striking differences in the composition of assets in 
the different regions is illustrated by the low proportion that value of owned land 
held to total value of assets in areas where tenant-cultivators predominated. In 
Rajasthan, Central India and in Eastern and Western Uttar Pradesh, the value 
of owned land constituted less than 50 per cent of the value of total assets; in all 
the other regions the value of owned land accounted for about two-thirds or more 
of the value of total assets. In Eastern and Western Uttar Pradesh the low pro¬ 
portion of assets in owned land, as compared to other regions, was accompanied 
by a relatively large proportion of owned assets vested in buildings. In the Rajasthan 
and the Central India regions the importance of livestock in total assets is larger 
than that of buildings, although in both these regions assets in the form of buildings 
were proportionately more important as compared to most other regions. In Rajasthan, 
implements and machinery, among the minor items, constituted a more important 
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TABLE 3.6—COMPOSITION OF ASSETS : ALL-INDIA 

[ Intensive enquirj’ d.ita. Amount in rupees per family ] 



Value 

of 

total 

assets 

owned 

Value 

of 

r>wned 

land 

Value 

of 

owned 

buildings 

Value 

of 

owned 

livestoek 

Value 
of owned 
iniple- 
inents 
and 

machinery 

1 

'2 

:i 

4 

5 

Upper Strata Cultivators 

1 

1 




Avcifipo. 

j 8376 1 


ir>84r) 

811-5 

195-9 

Porcontago to value uf t otal assuts 1 

1 luon 1 

1 

IHO 

ih7 

2 3 

Lower Strata Cultivators 

! 

1 

! 

i 




Average. 

i 2375 8 

i 1:191-2 

579 1 

317-4 

51 5 

Poreontnge to value of tc.tal as.^ul.s 

i 100 0 

j r.fif, 

24-4 

1 13 4 

2‘2 

All Cultivators 

1 

\ 




Average. 

1 5375 8 

i :ioi5 0 

1981 -8 

594-4 

123-7 

iVreeritage to value of 1 <^tal as'^ets 

! JOO‘0 

1 Oh 4 

20 1 

10 6 

2 3 


VALUE OF OTHER A.SSETS OWNED 



Total 

Out¬ 

standing 

dues 

Shares in 
co-o]>erative 
societies, 
banks, 
etc. 

l)e]K>sits in 
co-operative 
societies, 
banks, 
etc. 

Postal 

Savings, 

National 

Savings 

OiTtificates, 

b 

7 

8 

9 

HI 

Upper Strata Cultivators 






Average. 

147 4 

128-9 

3-0 

8-b 

4-9 

Permitage to value of total assets 

13 

i 

- 

01 

O’l 

Lower Strata Cultivators 


i 




Average. 

34 6 

32 9 

O-b 

0-9 

1 2-2 

Percentage to value of total ass<*ts 

1-4 \ 

14 

- 

" 

0 1 

All Cultivators 






Average. 

90 9 

80-9 

1-8 

4-7 

3-5 

Percentage to value of total assets 

7-7 

16 


1 0 1 

j 

01 
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TABLE 3.7—COMPOSITION OF ASSETS 


[ Intensivo enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. Figures 


Region /District 

Value of 
total 
assets 
owned 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
buildings 

Value of 
owned 
livestock 


1 

2 


3 


4 


Assam*Bengal 

Lakhimpiir. 

4,746 

3,038 

{64 0) 

988 

(20-8) 

684 

(14-4) 

Cachar. 

6,286 

4,042 

{64-3) 

1,696 

(27-0) 

392 

( C'2) 

Kamrup. 

11,364 

9.504 

(83-6) 

1,124 

( 0-9) 

590 

( 5-2) 

Tripura .. 

4,838 

2,302 

3,710 

{76'7) 

638 

(13-2) 

438 

( 0 1) 

Jaipaiguri. 

1,430 

(62-1) 

304 

(13-2) 

504 

(21-9) 

Begioncd average . 

7,329 

5,626 

{76 S) 

1,062 

(14-6) 

528 

(y-2) 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 


5,838 

{SO 3) 

697 

{ 9-6) 

6<U 

( S'5) 

Burdwan. 

5,»80 

3,47) 

{58^1) 

1,745 

(29-2) 

572 

( 0-6) 

Midnapore. 

Bhagalpur. 

6,859 

5,102 

(74-4) 

1,268 

{18-6) 

, 385 

{ 5-6) 

18,508 

16,058 

{86-8) 

Lr>74 

{ 8-6) 

682 

( S-7) 

Monghyr. 

17,004 

12,704 

{74-7) 

2,970 

{17-6) 

855 

( 5-0) 

Hazaribagh. 

9,909 

7,214 

{72^8) 

1.668 

(16-3) 

679 

( 0-9) 

Palamau. 

3,644 

2,242 

{6V5) 

826 

(22-7) 

530 

(14-5) 

Mirzapur. 

2,623 

1,345 

(SI-3) 

639 

(24-3) 

577 

(22-0) 

Regional average ...... 

9,728 

7,235 

(74-4) 

1,656 

(170) 

606 

( 9-2) 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia. 

4,303 

1,933 

{44 U) 

1,732 

(40-3) 

424 

{ 9-9) 

Deoria. 

3,652 

1,886 

(SI-6) 

936 

(26-6) 

502 

{13-8) 

Jaunpur. 

3,748 

2,433 

(64 0) 

844 

(22-6) 

346 

( 9-2) 

Sultanpur. 

2,185 

620 

{28-4) 

901 

(44-0) 

406 

(lS-6) 

Sitapur... 

1,574 

18 

( 1-2) 

956 

(60-7) 

494 

{31-4) 

liegionorl average . 

3,081 

1,401 

(4SS) 

1,021 

(33-1) 

446 

(14-6) 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

3,405 

900 

{26-4) 

1,232 

(36-2) 

1.036 

(30-4) 

Hamirpur. 

7,056 

1,960 

{27-8) 

3,252 

(461) 

1,284 

(18-2) 

Shahjahanpur. 

3,034 

884 

(29-1) 

1,366 

{45-0) 

614 

(20-2) 

... 

Aligarh. 

4,280 

1,600 

{37-4) 

1,770 

(41-6) 

740 

(17-3) 

7,955 

3,830 

{48-2) 

2,572 

(32-3) 

1,138 

(14-3) 

Nainital. 

6,322 

1,674 

{26-S) 

2,912 

(46 0) 

948 

(ISO) 

Meerut. 

15,392 

10,911 

{70-V) 

2,772 

(130) 

1,321 

( S-6) 

Kegional average . 

6,903 

3.429 

{49-7) 

2,128 

(30 S) 

1,011 

(U-7) 

Punjab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor. 

6,144 

2,180 

{36-6) 

2,718 

(44-2) 

976 

(IS-9) 

Hoflhiarpur. 

28,300 

24,414 

{86-3) 

2,219 

( 7-S) 

1,090 

( 3-8) 

Juilundnr. 

31,568 

26,976 

{85-6) 

2,724 

( 8-6) 

1.466 

( 4-6) 

Hissar. 

13,614 

8,692 

{63-8) 

3,456 

(2S-4) 

1,065 

( 7-8) 

Bhatinda. 

24,446 

17,268 

{70-6) 

3,696 

(ISl) 

1,600 

( 6-9) 

Mohindergarh. 

6,845 

3,416 

{49-9) 

2,238 

(32-7) 

950 

(IS-9) 

jRegunuil average . 

19,733 

14,960 

{76-8) 

2,936 

(14-9) 

1,206 

( fi f) 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 

2,918 

466 

{16-0) 

1,212 

(41-S) 

1,050 

(36 0) 

Barmer. 

3,466 

1,828 

{52-7) 

432 

(12 S) 

928 

(26-8) 

Sirohi. 

2,310 

82 

{ 3-6) 

1.044 

(4S-2) 

914 

(39-6) 

Jaipur. 

7,017 

3,804 

{64-2) 

1,326 

(IS-9) 

1,539 

(21-9) 

Sawai Madhopur. 

4,004 

1,614 

2,102 

{40-3) 

906 

(22-6) 

1,026 

(2S-7) 

Chittorgarh. 

4,126 

{49-8) 

014 

(22-6) 

718 

(17-8) 

Regional average . 

4,713 

2,223 

{47-2) 

1,025 

(21-7) 

1,109 

(23 S) 
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OF THE UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

in brackets denote percentages to value of total assets owned ] 


VALUE OF OTHER ASSETS OWNED 


Region/District 

Value of 
owned 
implements 
and machinery 

Total 

Out- 

stand* 

ing 

dues 

Shares 
in co¬ 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Deposits 
in co¬ 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Postal 

Savings, 

National 

Savings 

Certi¬ 

ficates, 

etc. 


.5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam-Bengal 

Lakhiinpur. 

32 

( 0-7) 

4 {01) 

2 

2 



Cachar. 

- 

( - ) 

156 (2-5) 

150 


__ 

— 

Kamriip. 

104 

( O U) 

42 {0-4) 

42 

_ 

— 

_ 

Tripura. 


( 01) 

46 {O'J) 

40 

_ 



Jalpaiguri. 

32 

{ 1‘4) 

32 {1-4) 

32 

- 

- 

- 

Jiagional average . 

50 

{ 0 7) 

62 (0-8) 

Gl 

- 

- 

- 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 

]]() 

( 1 r>) 

18 (0-2) 

18 




Burdwau. 

73 

{ 12) 

119 ('JO) 

110 


— 


Midna}»ore. 

101 

( 

3 ( - ) 

3 



_ 

Bhagalpur. 

40 

( O i^) 

154 (0-8) 

J54 



- 

Monglivr. 

210 

( 

259 (1-0) 

250 

- 

4 

- 

Huzaribagh. 

37 

( 0-4) 

311 (.-M) 

130 

_ 

113 

08 

Palainaii. 

44 

( 12) 

2 (01) 

o 

_ 

_ 


Mirzapur. 

20 

( 10) 

36 (1-4) 

32 

- 

4 

- 

lieqioual average . 

07 

( 10) 

134 (I-4) 

102 

- 

21 

12 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Hallia. 

00 

i 7-5) 

148 {■•}-4) 

148 




Deoria. 

1 IH 

( 5’-2) 

211 (0-8) 

210 

1 


- 

Jaun]>nr. 

104 

( 2-S) 

21 (0-0) 

20 

1 

- 


Sultaupur. 

Sitapur. 

58 

{ 2 f}) 

140 (64) 

138 

- 

1 

1 

loo 

i 0 7) 

■ ( - ) 




- 

Jiegional a re rage . 

07 

( ^1) 

117 

no 

- 


- 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

100 

( 

41 (IJ) 




40 

lianiirpur. 

438 

( 0-2) 

122 (J-7) 

122 

- 

- 

- 

Shahjahanpur. 

102 

( 01) 

8 (O-.li 

») 

2 

- 

1 

Agra. 

loo 

( 2 :i) 

61 (14) 

01 

- 


-- 

Aligarh. 

200 

{ '^-7) 

H9 (ir,) 

118 

1 

- 

_ 

Nairiital. 

310 

( 0-0) 

472 {'-5) 

458 

o 

0 

0 

Meerut. 

380 

i 2-0) 

8 ( - ) 

8 

1 

- 

- 

liegionai average . 

257 

( 0-7) 

77 (11) 

08 

1 

- 

8 

Punjab-PEPSU 

Sirnioor. 

100 

( 0-2) 

74 (IJ) 

70 

1 


3 

Hoshiarpur. 

ISO 

{ 0-7) 

388 {1-4) 

3 

7 

320 

52 

Jullundur. 

254 

( 0-0) 

148 (0-5) 

130 

1 

1 

10 

Hissar. 

227 

( 1'7) 

173 {1-3) 

154 

- 


19 

Bhstinda. 

508 

( 2-1) 

1,284 {S-3) 

1,284 

- 

- 

- 

Mohindorgarh. 

150 

( 2-2) 

91 il-3) 

91 

- 

- 

- 

Rcjgional average . 

250 

( 10) 

375 (1-9) 

284 

2 

70 

19 

Rajasthan 

Churn. 

132 

( 4 0) 

58 (20) 

58 




Banner. 

70 

( 2-0) 

208 (6 0) 

208 

- 

- 

- 

Sirohi. 

270 

{117) 

- ( - ) 


- 


- 

Jaipur. 

344 

( 4-9) 

4 (01) 

4 


- 

- 

Sawai Madhopur. 

406 

{10 1) 

52 {1-3) 

60 

2 

- 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

296 

{ 7-4) 

96 {2-4) 

88 

8 

- 

- 

Regional average . 

296 

{ 0-3) 

61 {1-3) 

68 

2 
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SITBVEV REPORT 


TABLE 3.7—COMPOSITION OF ASSETS OF 


[ InteiMivo enquiry data. Amount in ru|)ec8 per family. Figures 


Region /District 

Value of 
total 
assets 
owned 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
buildings 

Value of 
owned 
livestock 


1 

2 

S 

\ 

4 

1 

Central India 

Jhabua. 

3,325 

1 

1,1 r>s 

(35-/) 

450 

(13-3) 

1,500 

{45-3) 

Shivpiiri. 

«.400 

1 898 

{IlO) 

3,090 

{4S-3) 

1,902 

{80-7) 

Shajapur. 

6,071 

2,148 

{35^4) 

1.750 

{2S-X) 

1,808 

(29-S) 

Bhilsa. 

S,490 

l.,544 

(23./) 

1,224 

(22-3) 

2,4.52 

(44-7) 

Raiseii. 

4,403 

J,90:i 

{43-2) 

717 

(16-3) 

1,550 

(35-3) 

Satna. 

3,096 

l,.5r>9 

{30‘4) 

725 

{‘23-4) 

750 

(24-4) 

Rewa. 

5,328 

:i,4()0 

(6*4-//) 

795 

{14-0) 

1,029 

(19-3) 

8agar. 

5,770 

2,:i2:) 

(40-3) 

1.818 

(31-3) 

1,332 

(23-1) 

Begioiuil average . 

5,008 

2,007 

(40-1) 

1,.350 

(27-1) 

1,411 

(2H-2) 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

4,368 

2,:i08 

(o4‘2} 

1,384 

{81-7) 

519 

(11-9) 

Puri. 

4,346 

.*1.222 

(r4J) 

800 

{IS-6) 

274 

( 0-3) 

Kora put. 

1,709 

1,278 

(74-S) 

120 

( 7-4) 

304 

(17-8) 

Bilaspiir.. 

4,781 

vl,o58 


005 

(13-0) 

475 

( 9-9) 

Durg. 

3,944 

2.052 

(07-2) 

708 

(JS-O) 

i 480 

(12-3) 

Chanda. 

4,518 

2,7:i7 

{60 (1) i 

535 

(11'8) 

945 

(20 0) 

Regional average. . 

4,060 

2,751 

(67.7) 

747 

(IS- 4) 

471 

(11-6) 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

13,899 

1 11,180 

(32*/?) 

954 

( O U) 

1,134 

( 8-2) 

Akola. 

18,960 

14,178 

(74>i) 

2.340 

(12-4) 

1,995 

(10-5) 

Sorath. 

9,208 

4,412 

{47’U) 

2,502 

(27-2) 

1.598 

(J7-3) 

Ahmedabad. 

15,442 

10,808 

(70’0) 

2.315 

(10 0) 

1,598 

(10-4) 

Broach. 

8,624 

5,152 

(6U-7) 

1,078 

(19-3) 

1,274 

(14-8) 

West Khandesh. 

24,871 

20,013 

(Hor,) 

.3,118 

(I2S) 

1,208 

{ 4-9) 

Parbhani. 

12,149 

8,054 

{66-3) 

1,978 

(16-3) 

1,840 

(15-2) 

Regional average, . 

15,361 

11,127 

{72 4) 

2.200 

(14-4) 

1,535 

(10 0) 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

12,773 

9,710 

(760) 

1,170 

( 9-2) 

1,418 

{11'1) 

Kolhapur. 

7,408 

4,500 

{60 H) 

1,770 

(24-0) 

057 

( S-9) 

Bijapur. 

10,501 

7,392 

(70-4) 

1,787 

(17-0) 

1,014 

( !>-7) 

Osmanabad. 

13,408 

8,940 

{66 7) 

2,832 

(21 1) 

1,198 

< 0 0) 

Mahbubnagar. 

5,524 

2,830 

{51 3) 

1,140 

(20-H) 

1,104 

(20 0) 

Kumool. 

14,746 

9,838 

(66’7) 

3,330 

(22-6) 

990 

( 0 7) 

Regional average. . 

10,509 

7,091 

(67^5) 

1,921 

{lH-3) 

1,050 

(100) 

South Deccan 

Hassan. 

7,690 

5,390 

{70-1) 

1,090 

{14-2) 

882 

(110) 

Bangalore. 

4,098 

2,512 

(61-3) 

014 

(13-0) 

738 

(180) 

Coimbatore. 

26,229 

20,598 

{78-3) 

2,701 

{10-3) 

1,104 

( 4-5) 

Cuddapah. 

10,260 

6,770 

(66-1) 

1,958 

(19-1) 

580 

( 0 7) 

Regional average . 

12,970 

9,618 

{74-2) 

1,615 

(12-4) 

870 

( 0-7) 

East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

3,967 

1,930 

(48-7) 

1,087 

{27-4) 

700 

(176) 

West Godavari. 

15,892 

11,063 

{73-4) 

2.640 

(16-6) 

1,085 

( 0-8) 

Chingleput. 

7,899 

5,544 

(70-2) 

996 

(12-6) 

537 

( 0-8) 

Ramanathapuram. 

5,316 

3,748 

(70-3) 

988 

(18-6) 

305 

( 5-7) 

Regional average . 

8,463 

5,948 

{70-3) 

1,4.30 

{16-9) 

622 

( r-4) 

Wesst Coast 

Ratnagiri. 

2,479 

844 

{34-0) 

1,219 

{40-2) 

.342 

(13-8) 

Malabar. 

12,969 

8,3.36 

(64-3) 

3,07,3 

{28-3) 

371 

( 2 !>) 

Quilon. 

10,494 

8,488 

{SO-9) 

1,342 

{12‘8) 

128 

( 12) 

ReaumaX oreraae . 

8 991 

6 093 

(67-8\ 

9 196 

(94-4) 

986 

( 
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THE UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

in brackets denote i)ercentagc8 to value of total assets (jwned J 


VALUE OF OTHER ASSETS OWNED 


Region/District 

Value of 
owned 
iinpleinents 
and machinery 

Total 

Out- 

staiuj- 

ing 

dues 

Shares 

in CO* 

o{)era- 
tive BO* 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Deposits 
in co- 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Postal 
Savings, 
National 
Savings 
Certi- 
[ ficat/CB, 
etc. 

T) 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1 lb 

Central India 









Jhabna. 

172 

(5-2) 

30 

(Off) 

30 


- 

t _ 

Shivpuri. 

4IS 

(«■•■;) 

32 

(0-6) 

32 

- 

- 

- 

Shajajiur. 

2;tr> 


130 

(2-7) 

130 

- 

- 

- 

Rhilsa. 

\U4 


76 

(/•7) 

70 

- 


- 

Raiseii. 

ir.2 

(-LT) 

66 

(/■.5) 

(>0 

- 

- 

- 

Sntnu. 

;u 

(10) 

26 

KfS) 

2(> 


- 

- 

Rewa. 

LS 

(o:i) 

77 

(/•4) 

77 

- 

... 

- 

Sagar. 

17:1 

{•iff) 

124 

(2-7) 

87 


35 


Jii fjionnl arrntgr . 

l(i2 

(4-2) 

72 

(7-./) 

05 


7 

1 

Orissa and East Madhya 









Pradesh 









Sain))aly)ur.. 

80 

(7-4) 

16 

(fU-/) 

10 


- 

- 

Uuri. 


(iff) 

1 

( - ) 

- 

1 ^ 

- 

1 

Kora put. 

1 

( -■ ) 

1 

( - ) 

1 

- 


- 

Hilaspur. 

78 

(/•?) 

5 

(Ol) 

5 

- 

- 

! - 

. 


(2-/) 

2 

{01) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

(Uianda. 

100 

(4-2) 

III 

(2-J) 

105 

1 

- 

0 

an nty*' . 

7(i 

(i-.O) 

17 

{0-4) 

15 

1 1 

1 

1 

Western Cotton region 









Nagpur. 

224 

ilO) 

101 

{0-7) 

100 

1 

- 

- 

A kola. 

:VM) 

(I-7) 

117 

{0-6) 

115 

2 

- 

' - 

Sorath. 

088 

(7 ‘,1) 

8 

10-1) 

g 


1 

__ 

Ahiiiedabad.i 

70.4 


19 

iO-J) 

.5 

14 



Broach. 

470 

(5-5) 

44 


14 

29 

1 ' 

- 

West Khandosh. 

.TK) 

(2-7) 

3 

( - ) 

3 

- 



Parbhani. 

202 

(2-7) 

9 

{O-D 

8 

- 

1 

- 

litqivual an raqr . 

45r> 

(3-(f) i 

39 

(fL2) 

34 

5 

- 

- 

North Deccan 









Poonn. 

474 

{2!l) 

94 

(^L4) 

85 

10 


- 

Kolhapur. 

272 

(4-7) 

198 

(2-6) 

170 

- 

28 

- 

Bijapur. 

2ti4 

(2-5) 

44 

{0-4) 

43 

1 

- 

- 

Osmanabad. 

40(> 

(2-4) 

126 

{0-U) 

120 

- 

- 

- 

Mahbubnagar. 

428 

(.L.V) 

no 

{2‘0) 

108 


- 

- 

Kurnool. 

207 

(7-.S) 

320 

(2 2) 

315 

4 

1 

- 

J{eg i omtJI a f v rage . 

401 

(2f/) 

146 

(7-4) 

138 

3 

0 

- 

South Deccan 









Hassan. 

188 

(2-4) 

140 

(7-4) 

138 

2 

- 

- 

Bangalore. 

150 

(4-A) 

78 

(7-<y) 

78 

- 

- 

- 

Coimbatore. 

810 

(4-7) 

950 

(4-4) 

900 

18 

10 

16 

Cuddapah. 

420 

(4-7) 

626 

{0-0) 

594 

32 

- 

~ 

Regional average. . 

400 

(4-7) 

468 

(4-4) 

448 

11 

3 

5 

East Coast 









Nizamabad. 

144 

(4-4) 

116 

{ 2 - 9 ) 

99 i 

1 

lb 


West Godavari. 

204 

(7-4) 

300 

(I'O) 

248 

21 

- 

31 

Chinglepiit. 

480 

(4-7) 

344 

(^•4) 

319 

22 

3 

- 

Raman athapuram. 

05 

(7-4) 

180 

(4-7) 

180 

- 

- 


liegiomd average . 

222 

(2 •6-) 

241 

(2-4) 

219 

11 

3 

8 

West Coast 









Ratnagiri. 

51 

(2-7) 

24 

{0-9) 

21 

2 

1 

- 

Malabar. 

03 

(0-6) 

525 

{4’0) 

480 

26 

2 

17 

Quilon. 

22 

{(h2) 

514 

{4-9) 

430 

18 

47 

20 

Jlegional average . 

47 

{0’5) 

369 

{4-1) 

324 

10 

16 

13 
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SURVKY REPORT 


TABLE 3^COMPOSITION OF ASSETS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. Figures 


Region / District 

Value of 
total 
assets 
owned 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
owned 
buildings 

Value of 
owned 
livestook 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam-Bengal 








Lakhimpur. 

1,904 

1,180 

(62 0) 

410 

(21-5) 

314 

(16-5) 

Cachar. 

1,792 

1,1 ;io 

(63 0) 

47H 

[26 7) 

164 

( 9-2) 

Kamrup. 

3,716 

2.684 

(72*2) 

594 

(16 0) 

348 

( 9‘4) 

Tripura. 


1,024 

(63 7) 

424 

{26-4) 

140 

{ 8-7) 

Jalpaigari. 

1,820 

1,054 

(57 V) 

340 

(18-7) 

386 

{2r2) 

Regictnal averagp . 

2,S30 

1,714 

(67-7) 

488 

{19-3) 

282 

(iri) 

Bihar-Bengal 








Malda. 

1,520 

1,060 

{701) 

231 

{J6 2) 

209 

(13-8) 

Burdwaii. 

1,725 

686 

{3!h7) 

781 

{43-3) 

235 

(13-6) 

MidnajMiro. 

2,083 

1,300 

(62-4) 

614 

(29-5) 

160 

{ 7-7) 

Bhagalpur. 

4,774 

3.834 

(SO-3) 

704 

(14-8) 

196 

( 4-1) 

Mongiiyr. 

3,110 

2,326 

(74 A) 

516 

(16-6) 

265 

( 8-3) 

Hazaribagh. 

2,857 

2.186 

(70‘5) 

399 

(14-0) 

252 

{ 8-8) 

Palatnau. » ... 

1.090 

506 

{46‘4) 

356 

(32-7) 

222 

[20 4) 

Mirzapur. 

771 

106 

(21 5) 

347 

{43-0) 

249 

(32-2) 

Regional average . 

2,401 

1,641 

{68‘4) 

527 

(21-9) 

220 

1 9‘2) 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 



Ballia. 

1 026 

160 


580 

(36 3) 

24 


Deoria. 

840 

286 

{34 0) 

330 

(39*3) 

192 

{22-9) 

Jaunpur. 

688 

260 

(37 S) 

300 

(43-6) 

no 

(16 0) 

Sultanpur. 

584 

7 

( J-2) 

430 

{73’6) 

129 

(22-1) 

Sitapur. 

798 

- 

( - ) 

472 

{3(hl) 

280 

(35-1) 

Regional average . 

780 

161 

(20-7) 

400 

{or 3) 

188 

(24 1) 

Western Uttar Pradesh 








Kanpur. 

1,168 

196 

{16 8) 

400 

{30-4) 

442 

(37 A*) 

Haniirpur. 

1,623 

232 

il4-2) 

678 

iiVH) 

574 

(35-4) 

Shah jahan pur. 

910 

28 

( 31) 

480 

{32-7) 

320 

(3t7-2) 

Agra. 

1,702 

3r»o 

{20 6) 

916 

{33‘8) 

! 337 

{19‘8) 

Aligarh. 

2,054 

i 560 

(27-3) 

810 

(39-7) 

I 504 

(24-5) 

Naiuital. 

4,239 

506 

(11!)) 

2,131 

{30’3) 

647 

(15-2) 

Meerut. 

4,890 

2,865 

(58-6) 

1,206 

{23-9) 

! 645 

(13-2) 

Regiomd average . 

2,229 

749 

(33-6) 

847 

{38 0) 

477 

(21-4) 

Punjab-PEPSU 




I 




Sirinoor. 

2,320 

636 

(27-4) 

i 1.214 

{52 3) 

404 

(17-4) 

Hoshiarpur. 

10,780 

8,272 

(76-7) 

1,812 

{16 8) 

634 

( 6 0) 

Jullundur. 

7,713 

5,174 

(67-1) 

1,582 

{20-5) 

664 

( 8-6} 

Hissar. 

4,155 

2,110 

(50-8) 

1,408 

{33 9) 

624 

(12-6) 

Bhatinda. 

12,810 

8,870 

(69-2) 

2,356 

{IS’4) 

842 

( 6-6) 

Mohindergarh. 

2,583 

824 

(31-9) 

1,300 

{SO 3) 

346 

(13-4) 

Regional average . 

7,144 

4,686 

(65-6) 

1,644 

{23 0) 

568 

( 7 

Rajasthan 








Chum. 

1084 

196 

(15-3) 

632 

(41^4) 

510 

(39-7) 

Barmer. 

1,792 

918 

(51 2) 

174 

{ 9‘7) 

636 

(35-5) 

Sirohi. 

983 

8 

( 0-8) 

485 

{49-4) 

412 

(41-9) 

Jaipur. 

2,913 

1,514 

(52 0) 

564 

{190) 

702 

(24-1) 

Sawai Madhopur. 

1,483 

512 

(34 S) 

414 

(27 9) 

428 

(28-9) 

Chittorgarh. 

1,716 

792 

(46-2) 

334 

{19 4) 

418 

(24-4) 

Regional average . 

1,961 

864 

(44 1) 

433 

(221) 

540 

{27-5) 
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OF THE LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

in brackets denote percentages to value of total assets owned.] 


VALUE OK OTHER ASSETS OWNED 


Region/District 

Value of 
owned 
implements 
and machinery 

Total 

• 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

dues 

Shares 
in co- 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Deposits 
in co¬ 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Postal 

Savings, 

National 

Savings 

Certi¬ 

ficates, 

etc. 


r> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam-Bengal 

Lakhinipur. 

- ( - ) 

-- ( -) 





(’achur. 

- ( •■ 1 

10 ( 11 ) 
74 ( 2-0) 

20 

_ 



Kamrup. 

Hi {0-i) 

74 



- 

Tripura. 

- (-) 

20 ( 1-2) 

20 

- 

_ 

- 

tlalpaiguri. 

(J-4) 

14 ( 0‘<S) 

14 

- 

- 

- 

lieqittmd an raqi . 

10 {0-4) 

37 ( J-r.) 

37 

_ 

.. 

- 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 

11 (0-0) 

- ( " ) 





Hurdwan. 

2:1 {/••/) 

_ ( ) 


... 


_ 

Midiwipore. 

0 (0-4) 

( - ) 


- 


- 

Bbagalpur. 

10 (0-2) 

30 ( 0-6) 

' 30 


■■ i 

- 

Monghvr. 

- ( - ) 

3 ( 01) 

- 

_ 

3 ' 


Hazaribagh. 

- ( ) 

l» ( 0-7) 

6 ( o r,) 

18 

... 


_ 

Palaniaii. 

-{ - ) 

(i (0-S) 

6 


_ 1 


Mirzai)ur. 

4 ( 0-.7) 

4 


- 

- 

livgionitl avfragp . 

7 (0 3) 

7 ( 0-3) 

(i 

- 

1 

- 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia. 

Hi (JO) 

28 ( 2-7) 

28 




Deoria. 

8 (/•«) 

23 ( 2-7) 

22 

1 


- 

Jaiinpur. 

14 (20) 

4 ( 0 0) 

4 

- 



Sultan pur. 

18 (J-i) 

- ( - ) 


- 


- 

Sitapur. 

4(i {.5cV) 

- ( - ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hegiowil avcragi . 

10 (2o) 

12 ( 1-4) 

11 


- 

- 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

50 (43) 

20 ( 1-7) 

ly 

1 



Haniirpur. 

i:i(i (S-4) 

3 ( 0-2) 

2 

1 



Shahjahaii])ur. 

82 {!h0) 

( - ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Agra. 

55 (.L2) 

45 ( 2-6) 

45 

- 

- 

- 

Aligarh. 

yo (4-4) 

84 ( 41) 

84 

- 

- 

- 

Nainital. 

:i84 (UJ) 

572 (13-3) 

I4y 

1 

115 

306 

Meerut. 

103 (2i) 

13 ( 0-2) 

n 

1 

- 

- 

Jifgimuil average . 

08 (4-4) 

58 ( 2-6) 

35 

- 

6 

16 

Punjab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor. 

50 {2-2) 

16 ( 0-7) 

16 



_ 

Hoshiarpur. 

loy { 10 ) 

52 ( 0-5) 

18 

1 

1 

31 

Jullundur.:. 

208 (2’7) 

85 ( 11) 

84 

- 

1 

- 

Hissar. 

y? 

16 ( 0-4) 

16 

- 

- 

- 

Bhatinda. 

180 {1'4) 

562 ( 4-4) 

562 

- 


- 

Mohindergarh. 

42 {10) 

71 ( 2-S) 

71 

- 

- 


Hegiumil average . 

liy {1-7) 

127 ( 1-8) 

120 


1 

7 

Raiasthan 

Ohuru.... 

46 {3‘€) 

- ( - ) 




_ 

Barmer. 

30 {1-7) 

34 ( 1-9) 

34 

- 

-> 

- 

Sirohi. 

77 {7‘9) 

- ( - ) 

- 


- 

- 

Jaipur. 

142 {4-9) 

- ( - ) 

- 

- 


-- 

8 awai Madhopur. 

no (7-4) 

19 ( 1-3) 

19 

- 

- 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

138 {S'O) 

34 ( 2 0) 

34 


- 


MegioruU average . 

no (.5 *6) 

14 ( 0-7) 

14 
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TABLE 3.a-COMPOSITION OF ASSETS OF 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. Figures 


Region/District 

Value of 
total 
assets 
owned 

Value of owned 
land 

• 1 

1 

Value of owned 
buildings 

Value of owned 
livestock 


1 

2 


3 


4 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

1.472 

460 

m‘2) 

242 

(16-4) 

684 

(46-5) 

Shivpuri. 

1,733 

322 

(18 S) 

420 

{24 2) 

813 

(46-9)^ 

Shajapiir. 

2,077 

655 

{31 5) 

725 

(34-9) 

625 

(30-1) 

Bhilsa. 

1,787 

321 

{17^9) 

548 

(30-7) 

848 

(47-5) 

Raiseii. 

1.386 

450 

(32^4) 

275 

(19-8) \ 

592 

(42-7) 

Satna. 

595 

140 

{23 6) 

205 

{34‘4) 

246 

(41 3) 

Rewa. 

1,223 

538 

{44 0) 

335 

{27‘4) 

295 

(24-1) 

Sagar. 

903 

240 

{26 6) 

250 

{27-7) 

364 

(40-3) 

Eegional average. .. 

1.284 

378 

{29 4) 

341 

1 

{26‘6) 

496 

{38-6) 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sanibalpur.. 

1,512 

776 

{^51-3) 

553 

{36‘6) 

149 

{ 9-8) 

Puri. 

1,405 

970 

{69 1) 

, 290 

{20 6) 

139 

{ 9-9) 

Koraput. 

765 

534 

{69>S) 

61 

{ 7-9) 

170 

(22-2) 

Bilaspur.. 

1,230 

760 

{61 S) 

295 

{24 0) 

140 

(11-4) 

. 

1,147 

678 

{39 J) 

256 

{22 3) 

180 

(15-7) 

Chanda. 

905 

389 

{43-0) 

230 

{26 4) 

236 

(26-1) 

Eegional average . 

1,209 

724 

{69’9) 

297 

{24‘6) 

162 

(135) 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

1,830 

1,084 

(5!)-2) 

306 

{10-7) 

384 

(21-0) 

Akola... 

1,850 

1,055 

{67‘0) 

385 

{2(h8) 

350 

(18-9) 

Sorath. 

5,451 

2,646 

{43-6) 

1,660 

(30-6) 

815 

{14-9) 

Ahmedabad... 

6,525 

4,280 

(68-6) 

1,185 

{ISl) 

775 

(11-9) 

Broach. 

2,340 

1,068 

{46-6) 

530 

{22-7) 

612 

{26-2) 

West Khandesh. 

6,960 

5,.560 

(79^9) 

790 

(111) 

490 

( 7 0) 

Parbhani. 

4,201 

2,790 

(66-4) 

678 

(lO-I) 

658 

(16-7) 

Rfgionnl average . 

4,339 

2,829 

{66-2) 

786 

(I8-J) 

579 

(13-3) 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

4,468 

3,026 

{67‘7) 

766 

(17 1) 

556 

(12-5) 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

1,903 

1,991 

1,052 

1,378 

{66‘3) 
{69’2) 

641 

350 

{33-7) 

{17-6) 

189 

242 

( 9 - 9 ) 
(12-2) 

Osmanabad. 

6,226 

4,312 

{69 3) 

1,354 

{^17) 

458 

( 7-4) 

Mahbubnagar. 

1,254 

288 

{23-0) 

434 

{34-6) 

470 

(37-5) 

Kumool. 

2,430 

1,710 

{70-4) 

465 

(19-1) 

200 

( 3 2) 

Regional average . 

2,824 

1,803 

{63'8) 

619 

(21-9) 

343 

(12 1) 

South Deccan 

Hassan . 

2,535 

1,751 

{69‘1) 

376 

(14-8) 

364 

(14-3) 

Bangalore . 

1,330 

738 

{55’6) 

286 

(21-6) 

288 

(21 6) 

Coimbatore . 

5,727 

3,742 

{65-3) 

975 

(17-0) 

276 

( <•«) 

Cuddapah . 

2,226 

1,401 

{62 9) 

1 45.4 

{20-4) 

202 

( 91) 

Regio-nal average ... 

3,125 

2,000 

{64 0) 

554 

(17-8) 

282 

( 9-0) 

East Coast 

Kizamabad . 

1,161 

449 

{38-6) 

383 

{33-0) 

292 

(2S1) 

West Godavari . 

1 3,905 

2,1540 

(65 0) 

730 

(18-7) 

365 

( 91) 

Chingleput . 

1,154 

717 

(6-2-i) 

281 

{24-4) 

97 

( 3-4) 

Kamanathapuram . 

18625 

1,160 

(7J-4) 

360 

{22-2) 

46 

( 2-S) 

Regional average . 

2,026 

1,298 

{64 0) 

440 

(21-7) 

176 

( «•«) 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri . 

857 

222 

(25-9) 

603 

(58-6) 

132 

{15-6) 

Malabar . 


1 2,621 

{76^8) 

646 

(18-7) 

no 

( 3 - 2 ) 

Quilon ..... 

r,596 

1,262 

{78>4) 

284 

(17-8) 

22 

( i-*) 

Regional average . 

2,081 

1,461 

{70-2) 

489 

(23-5) 

90 

( 4 3) 
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THE LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

in brackets denote percentages to value of total assets owned ] 


VALUE OF OTHER ASSETS OWNED 


Region/District 

Value of 
owned 
implements 
and machinery 

Total 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

dues 

Shares 
in co¬ 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
banks, 
etc. 

Deposits 
in co¬ 
opera¬ 
tive so¬ 
cieties, 
hanks, 
etc. 

Postal 

Savings, 

National 

Savings 

Certi¬ 

ficates, 

etc. 


5 



6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

Central India 

Jhabiia. 

48 

( 

2-2) 

38 

{2-0) 

38 




Shiv^puri. 

17b 

{10^2) 

2 

{O-D 

2 

- 

- 

- 

SUa japur. 

52 

( 

2-2) 

20 

U-O) 

20 

- 

- 

- 

Bhilsa. 

70 

( 

( 

3 0) 

- 

( " ) 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Raiaon. 

r>(> 

4-1) 

14 

{1-0) 

14 


- 

- 

tSatiia. 

4 

( 

0 7) 

- 

( - ) 


- 

- 

- 

Rowa. 

40 

( 

2-2) 

15 

{1'2) 

15 

- 

- 

- 

♦Sagar. 

40 

( 

3 4) 

“ 

( “ ) 

_ 

” 

_ 

- 

Iteqional at > rage . 

59 

( 

4 0) 

II 

{OS) 

11 


“ 

- 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sanibalpur. 

22 

( 

2-J) 

2 

{O'2) 





INiri. 

(i 

( 0 4) 

- 

{ - ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Korajiut. 

•- 

( 

0 1) 

- 

( - ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bila.sjmr. 

25 

( 

2-S) 

- 

( - ) 


- 

- 

- 

Durg. 

22 

( 

2S) 

1 

{O-D 

1 

- 

- 


('liaiida.. 

40 


3 4) 

1 

{01) 

\ 

- 


- 

licgirmal average . 

25 

( 

2-0) 

1 

{-) 

1 

- 

- 


Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

2S 

( 

2 1) 

18 

il-O) 

2 

_ 

_ 

16 

A kola. 

00 

( 

3 3} 

- 

( - ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

iSoratli. 

220 

{ 

0 1) 

- 

(-•) 


- 

- 

- 

Alimedaba<l. 

200 

( 

4 0) 

25 

{(>■4) 

15 

10 

- 

- 

Broach. 

120 

{ 

3/) 

10 

(0-4) 

i 2 

8 

- 

- 

West Kiiaiidosh. 

] 10 

( 

10) 

10 

{O-D 

1 10 

- 

~ i 

1 

Parlihaiii. 

<*8 

( 

If,) 

7 

{0-2) 

! 0 

- 

1 

-* 

Regumnl average . 

125 

{ 

3-2) 

9 

{0-2) 

1 5 

2 


2 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

1 IC) 

( 

2 0) 

4 

{(hi) 

4 


_ 


Kolhajmr. 

8 

( 

0 4) 

12 

{0-7) 

12 

- 

I - : 


Bijapur... 

21 

( 

I'J) 

- 

{ •" ) ; 

- 

- 

i - 

- 

Osraanabad. 

82 

( 

( 

/•d) 

20 

{O'3) \ 

20 

1 i 

- 

- 

Mahbabnagar. 

02 

4 0) 

- 

{ - ) 

! 


- 

- 

Kurnool. 

40 

( 

1'7) 

15 

{0 6) 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Jieyiwutl average . 

52 

( 

10) 

8 

{O'3) 

8 

“ 

- 

- 

South Deccan 

Haiv^an . 

14 

( 

0 6) 

30 

{1-2) 

30 



1 

Bangalore. 

14 

( 

11) 

4 

{0 3) 

4 

-- 

- 

- 

Coimbatore. 

224 

( 

4 1) 

500 

{S-S) 

494 

6 

- 

- 

Cuddapah. 

10 

( 

0’7) 

154 

{6-9) 

154 

- 

- 


Jiegiofial average . 

95 

{ 

3-0) 

195 

{6-2) 

192 

3 

- 

- 

East Coast 

Nizamalmd. 

21 

( 

2-7) 

7 

(0-6) 

7 



_ 

Wo«t Godavari. 

38 

( 

( 

1-0) 

242 

{6-2) 

242 

- 

- 

- 

Ohingleput. 

J3 

1-1) 

46 

{4-0) 

“42 

4 

- 

- 

Ramanathapuram.' 

9 

( 

0-5) 

51 

{3-1) 

51 

- 

- 

- 

Regional average . 

21 

( 

1-1) 

92 

{4-6) 

91 

1 

- 

- 

West Coast 

Katnaeiri . ^ 


( 

- ) 


( - ) 




__ 

Malabar ... 

- 

( 

- ) 

79 

{2'3) 

69 

8 

- 

2 

Quilon . 

- 

( 

- ) 

38 

{2-4) 

24 

- 

12 

2 

Regional average . 

- 

( 

- ) 

42 

{2-0) 

34 

3 i 

3 

1 
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asset than in any other region, although in the Western Cotton region and in South 
Deccan the value of this item per family was even greater. 

3.5.6 The main difference in the relative importance of the various items of 
assets between cultivators of the upper and the lower strata, for the country as 
a whole, was the relatively greater importance of land to the cultivators of the 
upper strata and of buildings and livestock to those of the lower strata. This is to 
be expected in view of the concentration of land holdings among the upper strata 
cultivators. 

Land 

3.5.7 The value of land accounted for about 80 per cent or more of the value 
of total assets for both the upper and the lower strata cultivators in the Bhagalpur 
district of Bihar and in the West Khandesh district of Bombay. In the districts 
of Kamnip, Malda, Monghyr, Hazaribagh, Hoshiari)ur, Ramanathapuram and 
Quilon, the proportion of the value of land to the value of total assets exceeded 
70 per cent for both the upper and the lower strata cultivators. On the other 
hand, in some districts, e.g., Ratnagiri, Sirmoor and Mirzapur, and Mahbubnagar and 
Nizamabad districts situated in the Telangana region of Hyderabad, the importance 
of land as an asset was less as compared to the other districts of the regions to 
which they belong. 

3.5.8 In the regions in which the average value of owned land accounted 
for less than 50 per cent of the value of total assets, in Sirohi and Churu districts 
of Rajasthan and in Sitapur district of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the value of owned 
land constituted less than 20 per cent of the value of total assets, among the 
upper and the lower strata cultivators. In Shivpuri district of Central India region 
also, the value of land accounted for less than 20 per cent of the value of total assets 
among both the strata of cultivators. For the lower strata cultivators, the value of 
owned land constituted less than 20 per cent of the value of total assets in the districts 
of Kanpur, Hamirpur, Shahjahanpur and Nainital of Western Uttar Pradesh, Sultan- 
pur and Ballia of Eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bhilsa of Central India. On the'other 
hand, Satna and Rewa districts of Vindhya Pradesh stand apart from the other dis¬ 
tricts in the Central India region ; land constituted a comparatively higher proportion 
of total assets among cultivators of both the strata in Rewa and among cultivators of 
the upper strata in Satna. In Meerut and, to a lesser (?xtent, in Aligarh district of 
WcvStern Uttar Pradesh and in Deoria and Jaunpur districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
the importance of land as an asset was high compared to the other districts of the 
regions to which they belong. In terms of absolute values, the lowest position was 
that of the districts of Sitapur and Sirohi in whicli the average value of owned land 
of even the upper strata cultivators was less than Rs 100 per family. 

Buildings 

3.5.9 In the West Coast districts, the importance of owned buildings stands 
out in a class by itself. In absolute terms, the value of owned buildings per family 
among the upper strata cultivators in Malabar was next to that in Bhatinda where 
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the value of owned buildings for the upper strata cultivators was the highest among 
all the districts surveyed. In Ratnagiri district nearly 50 per cent by value of 
total assets of the upper strata and nearly 60 per cent by value of total assets of the 
lower strata were owned in l)uildings. In the West Coast region this high level is 
indicative of greater al)Solute importance of ownership and higher value of buildings, 
and not due to merely a relative shift in importance on accoimt of low values of 
owned land as happens to a certain extent in Eastern and Western Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Central India. 

3.5.10 The value of buildings per family was the highest in the Puiijab- 
PEPSU region, followed by the Western Cotton region, Western Uttar Pradesh, 
West Coast and North Deccan. In the last four regions the value of buildings 
owned was in the range 118 1,250 to Rs 1,500 per family; in the Punjab-PEPSU 
region, it was about Rs 2,3(X) per family. In the North Deccan region, the 
figures for Kurnool and Osmanabad districts were chiefly responsible for the 
com])aratively high average. Districts like Coimbatore and West Godavari showed 
a liigh value of assets in owned ])uildings in regions in which, as a whole, the value 
of buildings was not high. In Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, the value of owned 
Imildings appeared to be particularly low, being only Rs 522 per family. In Koraput 
district of Orissa, the value of owned buildings per family was the lowest at Rs 126 
for the upj)er strata cultivators and at Rs 61 for the lower strata. 

Livestock 

3.5.11 The regions in which livestock constituted relatively an important 
part of assets are Central India and Rajastlian. In the Central India region, the 
importance of livestock as an asset was considerable, even in terms of absolute 
value of livestock owned per family. In terms of value of livestock owned per 
family, the Western Cotton region stood highest followed by the Central India region, 
the average value })er family being around Rs l.OOO in both. Punjab-PEPSU, 
Rajasthan, Western Uttar Pradesli, North Deccan and Soutli Deccan come close 
together in the value of livestock owned per family, only next to the regions noted 
above, the average value i)er family exceeding Rs 500 in each case. In Satna and 
Rewa districts of the Central India region, livestock, both in terms of value per 
family and of proportion to value of total assets owned, was not as important an 
item of assets as in the other districts of this region. 

Implements and machinery 

3.5.12 It is significant that in the regions in which the value of owned live¬ 
stock was high, machinery and implements had also a relatively high value per 
family as compared to other regions. Most regions in which livestock was an 
important item of assets are also regions with a relatively higher level of economic 
activity; this association may thus be no more than an indication of a generally 
larger scale or higher intensity of agricultural operations in these areas. There are 
in this group, however, regions like Central India and Rajasthan, which can by 
no means be considered as having a particularly high level of economic activity. 
The concurrent variations in value of livestock and of implements and machinery 
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are emphasized by the data for the upper strata cultivators of Rewa and Satna; 
among these, as noticed above, the*value of livestock is markedly lower than the value 
of livestock in other districts of the region in which they are included ; the value 
of machinery and implements in these districts was only about Rs 30 or less, while 
it ranged in other districts of the region from about Rs 160 to Rs 420, for the upper 
strata cultivators. In Central India, Rajasthan, Punjab-PEPSU, Western Uttar 
Pradesh, Western Cotton region, North Deccan, South Deccan and East Coast, 
the value of implements and machinery among the upper strata cultivators ranged 
from Rs 160 to Rs 460 per family, whereas in the other regions, this was below 
Rs 100 per family. These arc also the regions in which the value of livestock 
owned per family exceeded Rs 620 among the upper strata cultivators. A similar 
relation was also observed among the lower strata cultivators, but at a generally 
lower level of values. 

Outstanding dues 

3.5.13 Outstanding dues were much more important among the upper than 
among the lower strata cultivators. There are, however, some districts in which these 
were particularly high among both the strata. These are Bhatinda, Nainital, Cud- 
dapah, Coimbatore and West Godavari, where dues of about Rs 250 or more per family 
were reported for the upper strata cultivators and of more than Rs 100 per family, 
for the lower strata. In Kurnool, Chingleput, Malabar and Quilon, dues were higli 
among the upper strata, ranging from Rs 300 to Rs 500. It will be observed that 
a large number of districts where high dues were reported are from the South. The 
data for the upper strata cultivators indicate clearly that regionally, only in the 
Punjab-PEPSU region were dues in terms of value per family as important as in 
the South Deccan or the East and West Coast regions. The regional averages for 
Punjab-PEPSU were, however, dominated mainly by the figures of high out¬ 
standing dues reported in Bhatinda district. 

3.5.14 Among the financial assets of cultivators, outstanding due^ were by 
far the most important, with notable exceptions of Hoshiarpur and Hazaribagh, 
where a large amount per family was deposited in co-operative societies by the 
upper strata cultivators, and Nainital where the lower strata cultivators reported 
a large amount of investment in co-operative societies as well as in Government 
securities. The special features in this respect are noted in comiexion with the 
discussion on financial investment. 

Residential house ownership 

3.5.15 In obtaining information about the assets of cultivators, questions 
were asked regarding the value of buildings owned by them. This information 
could form the basis for determining the ownership of residential houses by culti¬ 
vators. On the assumption that a cultivator reporting some value for an owned 
building is a cultivator who owns his residence, we can proceed to estimate the 
extent of ownership of houses by the cultivating classes in the rural areas. The 
assumption may no doubt be wrong in particular instances. But it is likely to be 
true that whenever a cultivator says that he owns a capital asset in the shape of 
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a building, the asset or assets or property or properties include, in the vast majority 
of cases, the residence of the cultivator. On this assumption, a table has been 
compiled, showing the extent to which ownership of houses is existent among culti¬ 
vators. It would be seen that, as could be expected, owning the houses in which 
they reside is the normal pattern for the overwhelming majority of cultivators in 
the country. In the data presented, some obvious important features appear. One 
is that, broadly, cultivators in villages without societies had a much larger 
percentage of non-owners of houses than cultivators in villages with societies. No 
reasoiiable explanation can be given of this somewhat marked difference in propor¬ 
tions of non-owners in the two groups of villages. Looking at the picture regionally, 
it would appear that in the North house ownership is almost universal. In Bihar, 
no case of a non-owner of a house in any group of villages or deciles was recorded 
in any district. The perciuitage of owners is very high in the districts of Uttar 
Pradesh also. On the other hand, districts in the South generally, i.e., in Madras, 
Bombay, Mysore, Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh, seem to have a larger proportion 
of non-owners among cultivators tluxn the districts in other States. There appear to 
be some districts such as Jalpaiguri. Koraput, Raisen and Bangalore, wdiere the 
proportion of non-owners among cultivators is strikingly large. W^liere there is 
any substantial degree of non-ownershif) of liouses among cultivators, the incidence 
among the lower strata is definitely higlu^r than in the upper strata. Usually, the 
proportion of families not owning houses in the lower strata is larger than the 
corresponding pro])ortion among the uj)}>(*r strata. 

3.5.16 An indication may be given of the extent to which non-ownership 
appears, on the basis of our data, to ])r(^vail in particular areas. Omitting except¬ 
ional districts such as Jalpaiguri and Koraput, and thinking in teruLS of larger 
areas than single districts, the liigh level of non-ownership among cultivators may 
be indicated by the following illustrative figures. In the group of villages without 
Bocit^ties, in the districts of Madras excluding AVest Godavari, there were 16 non- 
owmers of houses record<Ml in a total of 120 families of the lower strata cultivators. 
In villages with soci(*ties in the districts of Bombay excluding Ratnagiri, there 
were 13 non-owmers in a total of 115 families of the lower vStrata cultivators. In 
villages wntlmut societies in the districts of Madhya Pradesh excluding Bilaspur, 
there w'ere 15 non-owners in a total of 100 families among the lower strata cultivators. 

3.5.17 Similar data are, of course, not available for non-cultivators. In view’ 
of the general correspondence of conditions among non-cultivators and the group 
of small cultivators, the ext(»nt of non-owmership of houses among non-cultivators 
may be expected to be somewhat higher than that shown for the lower strata 
cultivators in the table. 

Total assets 

3.5.18 A broad indication of the value of total assets owned by cultivating 
families may be given here. The value of total assets per cultivating family, on 
an all-India basis, has been estimated at about Rs 5,400; the difference between the 
per family value of total assets for the upper strata cultivators and that for the 
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TABLE 3.9—NUMBER OF CULTIVATING FAMILIES NOT REPORTING 
VALUE OF OWNED BUILDINGS 

[ Intensive enquiry data ] 


! 

^’UMBKR OF FAMILIES SELECTED 

NUMBER OF FAMILIES WHO DID NOT 

REPORT VALUE OF OWNED 

BUILDINGS 


Villages 

without 

Villages with 

Villages without 

Villages with 

State/District 

societies 

_ . 1 

societies 

societies ^ 

societies 

Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

Lower 

Upper 

iiower 


strata 

strata 

strata 

strata 

strata 

strata 

strata 

strata 


J 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 
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TABLE 3.9—NUMBER OF CULTIVATING FAMILIES NOT REPORTING 
VALUE OF OWNED BUILDINGS—Concluded 


[ Intonsiv© enquiry data ] 



NUMBER OF FAMILIES SELECTED 

NUMBER OF FAMILIES WHO DID NOT 
REIfOUT VALUE OF OWNED 
BUILDINOS 

State/Distriet 

Villages without | 
sochoties j 

V’illages with 
societies 

Villages without 
societ ies 

Villages with 
societies 


Upper 

strata 

Lower 

strata 

Upper 

strata 

Lower 

strata 

Upjier 

strata 

Lower 

strata 

Upper 

strata 

Lower 

strata 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 




Shivpuri. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

1 


3 

Shajajmr. 

40 1 

20 

40 

20 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

Bhilaa. 

4(» 

20 

40 

20 

- 

2 

- 

1 

Bhopal 

Raiwm. 

' 

.’>0 

25 

30 

15 

9 

0 


1 

Vindhya Pradesh 

8atna. 

50 

25 

30 

15 


3 



Rewa. 

80 

40 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Orissa 









iSamVialpur. 

30 

15 

50 

25 

- 

_ 

- 


Puri. 

40 

20 

40 

20 


1 


- 

Kora put. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

8 

12 

2 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaapur. 

40 

20 

40 

20 





i>ur>?. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Chanda. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

3 

5 

_ 

- 

Nagpur. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

3 

4 

- 

1 

Hagar. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

2 

3 

- 


Akola. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Saurashtra I 









Boratli. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

- 

J 

- 

1 

Bombay 









Ahmedahad. 

40 

20 

40 

20 



3 

1 

Broaoit. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

- 


4 

4 

WoHt Khandesh. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

1 

! 


Poona. 

40 

20 

40 

20 


1 

1 


Ratnagiri. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Kolhapur. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Bijapur. 

50 

25 

30 

15 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Hyderabad 

Osmanalmd. 

30 

15 

60 

25 

1 



3 

Parbhani. 

50 

25 

30 

15 

2 

2 

- 

1 

Nizamabad. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Biahbubnagar. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mysore 

Hasaan. 

40 

20 

40 

i 

20 

2 

4 



Bangalore. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Madras 

Coiml>aiore. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

2 

2 


Ouddapah. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Kumool. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

2 

— 

1 

West Godavari. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Chingleput. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

5 

4 

- 

1 

Ramanaihapuram. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Malabar. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

2 

3 

1 

1 

T ravancore^ochifi 









Qtiilon. 

50_ 

25 

30 

15 

1 

4 


- 
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lower strata was large, the assets of the upper strata being more than three and a 
half times as large as those of the lower strata. 

3.5.19 The most important single item of assets was almost universally land. 
Even in regions where its relative importance was not as great as in others, it was 
still the largest single item of assets; the only exceptions to this rule are the cases 
of the lower strata cultivators in the Eastern and Western Uttar Pradesh regions 
and tlie Central India region. 

3.5.20 Since the data considered here are for a family as unit, and not on 
a per acre basis, they do not indicate the prevalent scale of land values in the 
different regions of the coimtry, or in particular areas in a region. Also, what is 
reflected in the data is the extent of land ownership and not necessarily of cultivat¬ 
ing possession. Therefore, they may not be useful for comparing conditions in 
regions among which proportions of owned and tenanted lands in holdings differ 
greatly. Bearing the limitation in mind, some broad figures of value of owned 
land per cultivating family may be summarized. In the Punjab-PEP>SU region, 
this was nearly Ks 10,000, the average for all the regions of the country being about 
Rs 3,500. Markedly higher than the all-India average was also the value of land 
owned in the Western Cotton region, where it stood at about Rs 7.0(X) per family. 
In the range of Rs 4,000 to Rs 6,(X)0 are the Bihar-Bengal and the North and South 
Deccan regions. The averages for the coastal regions of Peninsular India and the 
Assam-Bengal region were near about the average for the country, wliile Central 
India, Rajasthan, Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh and Eastern and W(\stern Uttar 
Pradesh stood clearly below the average with level of values generally l)elow Rs2,0(K) 
per family. In Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the value of land per cultivating family was 
the lowest at about Rs 800. 

3.5.21 On an all-India basis, the average value of owned buildings, at 
about Rs 1,100 per family, was only about one-third of that of land. In none 
of the regions in which the value of owned land per family was below the average 
was the corresponding value of owned buildings high except in Western Uttar 
Pradesh. The variations in the value of omied buildings w'ere almost the same 
throughout the country, as those in the case of value of owned land. 

3.5.22 The value of livestock owned was about half of that of buildings, 
at about Rs 565 per family for the country as a whole. As already noted, in Central 
India and Rajasthan the importance of this asset was comparatively more thaii 
in the other regions. 

3.5.23 It has already been observed tliat the value of owned implements 
and machinery follows closely the pattern of livestock ownership. However, in 
the South, except in the West Coast region where the value of implements etc, 
owned per family was only Rs 23 as compared to the all-India average of Rs 124, 
the proportionate importance of this item was somewhat greater than for all-India. 
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3.5.24 Although in terms of proportion of total assets, financial assets appear 
unimportant, their liquidity gives them special importance. On an average, a 
cultivating family was creditor , to the extent of about Rs80. The average dues 
of cultivators of the upper strata were about Rs 129 as against dues of only about 
Rs 33 per family among the lower strata cultivators. The regional pattern, more¬ 
over, was somewdiat peculiar. Barring the highly exceptional figure for Bhatinda 
and somewhat high figures for an occasional district like Nainital, a high concentra¬ 
tion in the holding of outstanding dues is noticeable in the regions of South Deccan, 
East Coast and West Coast, The level of dues was uniformly high, and sometimes 
very high, in tlie districts of Madras and in Qiiilon of Travancore-Cochin. 

3.6 OUTSTANDING DEBT IN RELATION TO ASSETS 

3.6.1 The outstanding de])t of a cultivator at any point of time is potentially 
a charge upon his owiu'd assets, whether or not mortgaged or hypothecated, and 
the owner's equity in his assets is qualified by an explicit or implicit charge. 

3.6.2 For the cultivators of the country as a whole, outstanding debt generally 
constituted only a small projx)rtiori of the n‘portod value of the total assets owned 
by them. In only three regions, viz., Rajasthan, South Deccan and East Coast, 
was the debt larger than 10 per cent of the. value of total assets of cultivators. 
In the Rajasthan region, the ]>ro])ortion of the outstanding debt to the value of 
total assets was the higli(*st for both the up])(‘r and the lower strata cultivators, 
as compared to tlie corres})ondiiig prrqxutions for the other regions. The debt-assets 
ratio was, as a rule, relatively less favourable for tlie smaller cultivators. This 
is specially marked in the ngions named above, in which outstanding debt was 
more than 10 per cent of the value of total assets. 

3.6.3 Among the districts included in the above three regions, in Churn, 
Coimbatore and INizamabad, debt was k^ss than 10 per cent of the value of total 
assets among the ufijier strata cultivators. In the other districts of these regions (‘X- 
cepting Sawai Madhopur, delit constituted between 10 and 25 per cent of the value of 
assets for both the strata of cultivators. In Sawai Madhopur, outstanding debt was 
ajs high as 38 per cent of the value of total assets for the lower strata cultivators. 

3.6.4 In addition to tlie regions in wliich debt constituted more than 10 per 
cent of the value of total assets owned by cultivators, there wore individual districts 
in which the debt-assets ratio was at a high level. For the upper strata cultivators 
of Agra, Mohindergarh and Mahbubnagar, and for the lower strata cultivators of 
these districts as well as of Tripura, Burdwan, Palamau, Ballia, Sultanpur, Hamirpur, 
Shahjahanpur, Aligarh, Sirmoor, Shajapur, Sagar, Chanda, Ahmedabad, Broad), 
Bijapur, Kurnool and Ratnagiri, outstanding debt constituted more than 10 per cent 
of the value of total assets owned. The debt-assets ratio wns 30 per cent or more 
for the lower strata cultivators in 4 out of the 75 districts; these are Ballia, Sawai 
Madhopur, Mohindergarh and Sagar. In none of the districts was tliis proportion 
higher than 20 per cent for the upper strata cultivators. 
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TABLE 3.10—DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF VALUE OF OWNED LAND 
AND TOTAL ASSETS: REGIONAL AND ALL-INDIA 


[ Intensive enquiry data ] 


Region 

UPPER STRATA CITLTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Average 
debt per 
family 
{Us) 

Debt as percentage 
of 

Average 
debt per 
family 
(Rs)‘ 

Debt as percentage 
of 

1 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
total 
assets 

Value of 
owned 
land 

Value of 
total 
assets 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

AsHam-Bengal. 

254 

4 5 

35 

98 

5-7 

39 

2. 

Bihar-Bengal. 

228 

3 2 

23 

151 

92 

63 

3. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

129 

V-2 

4-2 

80 

49‘4 

10'2 

4. 

Western Uttar Pradesh. 

260 

7-8 

3'9 

176 

235 

79 

5. 

Punjab-PEPSU. 

829 

5-5 

42 

427 

91 

60 

6. 

Rajasthan. 

r>43 

28‘9 

13'6 

495 

57 2 

25'2 

7. 

Central India. 

269 

13'i 

54 

129 

342 

W'O 

8. 

Orissa and East Madhva Pradesh 

96 

3‘5 

2‘4 

60 

8‘3 

50 

9. 

Western Ct>tton region. 

482 

43 

31 

251 

S'9 

5'8 

10. 

North Deccan. 

616 j 

S'7 \ 

5'U 

244 

13'6 

8-7 

11. 

South Deccan... 

U258 I 

13'1 

G'7 1 

454 

22'7 

14'5 

12, 

East Coast. 

1.002 

168 

118 

334 

25'8 

16-5 

13. 

West Coast. 

464 j 

7'6 

5-2 \ 

160 

ll'O 

7'7 


AIMndia. 

425 

7*5 j 

5 1 

207 

i 

14 9 

8'7 



ALL CULTIVATORS 


Region 

1 Average 

debt j>er 

Debt as j>t‘r(‘entage of 


familv 

(R9)‘ 

1 Value of 

1 owned lan<l 

; Value of total 

1 assets 


7 

! 8 

9 

1. Assam-lkmgal. 

176 

! ... 

i 36 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

1K9 

j 4-3 

\ ^ 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

104 

13 3 

S-4 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

221 

106 

4'S 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

628 

64 

47 

6. Rajasthan. 

569 

36 9 

170 

7. Central India. 

199 

J6-7 

63 

8. Oriasa and East Madhya Pradesh. 

78 

45 

30 

9. Western Cotton region. 

.366 

52 

37 

10. North Deccan. 

430 

97 

05 

11. South Deccan. 

8.56 

14 7 

106 

12. East Coast. 

668 

184 

127 

13. West Coast. 

312 

i 8'3 

56 

AIMndia. 

316 

9 0 

5 9 
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TABLE 3.11—DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF VALUE OF OWNED LAND 

AND TOTAL ASSETS 


Region /District 

STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Avtirage 

debt 

per 

fninily 

(Bs) 

Debt as 
iK^rcentage of 

Average 

debt 

])er 

family 

(Hs) 

Debt as 
percentage of 

Value of 
owned land 

Value of 
total aHH(‘tH 

Value of 
owned land 

V'alne of 
total assets 

1 

»> 

3 

4 

5 

9 

Assam-Bengal 







Lakhiinpur. 

t)2 

20 

1‘3 

35 

3 0 

1-S 

Cachar. 

129 

3‘2 

21 

81 

7-2 

4-3 

Kamru]). 

4(>0 


40 

133 

30 

3-6 

Tripura. 

2K9 

7 * 7 

30 

183 

17 S 

11-4 

Jalpaiguri. 

:i(* 

2 1 

1-3 

9 

0 6 

0-3 

Bihar-Bengal 







Malda. 

217 

3 7 

30 

93 

30 

4-1 

Hurd wan. 

j 327 

U-4 

3 ■ 3 

241 

33 1 

14-0 

Midnajaire. 

III 

O ■ •> 

10 

52 

40 

2-3 

Bhagnli>ur. 

r»39 

3 4 

2 • 0 

445 

11 6 

0-3 

Monghvr. 

391 

\ 2S 

2 1 

220 

0-1 

7-1 

Hazarilmgh. i 

199 


13 

114 

3'2 

4-0 

Palainau. 

233 

10 4 

04 

233 

46 1 

21-4 

Mirzapur. 

27 

2 0 

10 

10 

60 

1-3 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







Ballui. 

315 

10 3 

7 3 

397 

24S'l 

38-0 

Deoria. 


0 • S 

3 3 

‘>9 

10 2 

3-3 

Jaunpur^. 


IS 

12 

9 

3^3 

1-3 

Sultanjnir. 

139 

21 0 

0-2 

99 

1,414-3 

17-0 

Sitapur. 

85 

r,ooo 

3 4 

21 

... 

2-6 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kanpur. 

135 

13 0 

4 0 

84 

43 1 

7-2 

Harairpiir. 

347 

17 7 

40 

174 

73 0 

10-7 

Shahjahanpur. 

91 

0 0 

20 

123 

410 0 

13-3 

Agra. 

992 

43 3 

10 2 

350 

00 ■ 7 

20-6 

Aligarh. 

292 

0‘S 

3-3 

239 

42‘7 

11-6 

Nainital. 

929 

37 0 

00 

413 

31-6 

0-7 

Meerut. 

77 

0 7 

0’3 

43 

13 

0-9 

PunJab-PEPSU 







Sirmoor. 

292 

12 0 

4 3 

399 

02 0 

17-2 

Hoshiarpur. 

280 

11 

10 

339 

4 1 

3-1 

Jullundur. 

701 

2 0 

2-2 

289 

36 

3-7 

Hissar. 

829 

0 3 

o) 

238 

11 3 

3-7 

Bhatinda. 

1,712 

0 0 

7 0 

779 

S-7 

6-0 

Mohin(h‘rgarh. 

1,095 

32 1 

10 0 

785 

03 3 

30-4 

Rajasthan 







Churn. 

155 

33’2 

3 3 

205 

104 6 

10-0 

Barmer. 

989 

37'7 

100 

353 

3S'3 

10-7 

Birohi. 

314 

37S‘3 

13 6 

202 

2M3‘7 

20-6 

Jaipur. 

909 

23-4 

13 S 

703 

464 

24-1 

iSawai Madhopur. 

513 

31-S 

12S 

597 

110-7 

38-2 

Chittorgarh. 

900 

2.V-6* 

14 6 

372 

46-8 

21-6 


' Information on ontatnndings in relation to aonu* of the loans borrowed during the year is not 
available. The amount borrowed on these loans amounted to Ks 39 per family in the upper strata 
and Ila 19 per family in the lower strata. 
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TABLE 3.ti—DEBT AS PERCENTAGE OF VALUE OF OWNED LAND 
AND TOTAL ASSETS—Concluded 


Region/District 

UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Average 

debt 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Debt as 
percentage of 

Average 
debt per 
family 
(R«)* 

Debt as 
percentage of 

Value of 
owned land 

Value of 
total assets 

Value of 
owned land 

Value of 
total assets 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Central India 







Jhabua. 

195 


5‘9 

116 

25-2 

7 9 

8hivpuri. 

225 

251 

3 5 

95 

29 4 

5‘5 

8hajapur. 

:I62 

16 9 

60 

229 

35 0 

no 

Bhiisa. 

507 

32-8 

92 

139 

43 3 

7^8 

Raisen. 

202 

10-6 

4 6 

87 

19-3 

6’3 

Satna. 

62 

4 0 

2 0 

13 

9 3 

2-2 

Rowa. 

202 1 

5‘9 

3-S 

49 

9-1 

4 0 

8agar. 

4«6 

201 

SI 

274 

114 2 

30 3 

Orissa and East Madhya 



i 




Pradesh 







Sanibalpur.. 

43 

IS 

10 

13 ' 

17 

0 9 

Puri. 

69 

21 

16 

.50 

5’2 

3-6 

Koraput. 

98 

7-7 

5 7 

6 

It 

0-S 

Bilaspur. 

90 

2 5 

no 

111 

14 6 

9 0 

Durg. 

59 

2’2 

15 

55 

S‘l 

4-8 

Chanda. 

301 1 

no 

6 7 

126 

32 4 

13 y 

Western Cotton region 







Nacpur. 

235 

20 

1-7 

79 

7 3 

4-3 

Akola. 

206 

ns 

11 

20 

nu ' 

11 

iSorath. 

311 

7 0 

3-4 

318 

12 0 

5>S 

Ahmedabad. 

1,335 

12 4 

S-6 

870 

20 3 

13 3 

Broach.. 

i 5.50 

10 7 

6 4 

395 

37^0 

16 9 

West Khandesh. 

I 666 

3-3 

2 7 

1.54 


2-2 

Parbhani. 

148 j 

IS 

12 

73 

2 6 

17 

North Deccan 







Poona. 

603 

6 2 

4-7 

233 

7-7 

5-2 

Kolhapur. 

335 

7 4 

4-5 

175 

16-6 

9-2 

Bijapur. 

411 

5 6 

3 9 

293 

212 

14 7 

Osmanabad. 

507 

5-7 

3S 

170 

41 

2‘S 

Mahbubnagar. 

615 

217 

11 1 

268 

93 1 

21 3 

Kumool. 

1,295 

13-2 

S’7 

301 

17 6 

12 4 

South Deccan 







Hassan. 

805 

14’9 

10-5 

386 

22 0 

15-2 

Bangalore. 

588 

23 4 

14 4 

308 

ini 

23 1 

Coimbatore. 

1,974 

9 6 

7-5 

674 

uo 

ins 

Cuddapah. 

1,601 

23‘6 

15 7 

391 

279 

17-3 

East Coast 







Nizamabad. 

223 

11 6 

5 6 

197 

43 9 

170 

West Godavari. 

1,626 

13 9 

10 2 

430 , 

16-9 

ino 

Ohingleput. 

854 

U4 1 

10’8 

242 

33-8 

21 0 

Ramanathapuram. 

985 

26 2 

18>5 

388 

33-6 

24'0 

WMt CoMt 







Batnagiri. 

169 

20 0 

6-8 

156 

70‘9 

182 

Malabar. 

810 

9-7 

6 2 

208 

7 9 

60 

Quilon. 

328 

3-9 

31 

106 

8 5 

6-6 
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3.6.5 The proportion of debt to the value of owned land is probably more 
significant from the standpoint of measuring the equity of cultivators in their assets, 
as land represents the more stable element among the various assets of cultivators. 
The value of owned land would also pro})ably represent the measure in relation to 
which the creditworthiness of most cultivating families was judged by credit 
agencies. 

3.6.6 For the upper strata cultivators of Central India, in addition to the 
regions where debt was higli relative to value of total assets, the proportion of debt 
to the value of owned land exceeded 10 per cent. For the lower strata cultivators, 
this proportion exceeded 10 per cent in all the regions with the exception of fiv^e, 
viz., Assam-Bengal, Bihar-Bengal, Punjab-PEPSU, Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh 
and the Western (,\)tton region. Ainojig individual districts in these regions there 
are some signifi(‘ant exc^ejdions in which debt did not constitute as much as 10 per 
cent of the value ol owned land. In several of the regions, there are a number of 
districts among tin? upj)er strata, in which debt constituted 10 per cent or less of 
the valu(‘ of owirhI land. No district l)elonging to the Assam-Bengal region and only 
one district each in tlM‘ Bihar-Bengal and Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh regions, 
showed a lev(d of debt exceeding 10 j)er c<‘nt of the value of owned land for the upper 
strata cultivators. Ev(‘n for the lower strata cultivators in these regions, except in 
Tripura, Burdwan, Bliagalpur, Palamau, Bilasjnir and Chanda, in no district did 
tlie (lei»t ex<;e(‘d 10 ])er cent of t h(‘ value of owned land. This emphasizes the com¬ 
paratively small incidence of (h'bt on the assets of cultivators in the major part of 
the eastern an‘a of the country. 

3.6.7 Among the n'gions in which debt was more tlian 10 per cent of the 
value of owned land, the ])osition in Kajasthan was the most adverse ; in this region 
outst{Hiding debt was jnore than one-fourth of the total value of owmed land for 
the iij»ja^r strata cultivators. Among individual districts, extreme instances are 
the districts of Sirolii and Sitajiur, wlierc, for the upjfier strata cultivators, debt 
constituted about four and five tim(*s respectively the value of owned land. In l)oth 
these districts, liowever, land as an item of assets was of negligible importance, its 
value constituting less than 5 per cent of the value of total assets. The relationship 
of debt to total tissets in these two districts was not very unfa\'ourable for the 
upper strata, debt constituting less than 15 per cent of the value of total assets in 
both the districts. 

3.6.8 For the lower strata cultivators, the picture is totally different. In 
Rajasthan and Eastern Uttar Pradesh, outstanding debt for the lower strata culti¬ 
vators amounted to as much as 67 per cent and 49 per cent respectively of the 
value of owned land. In Ballia, Sultanpur, Shahjahanpur, Churn, Sirohi, Sawai 
Madhopur and Sagar, debt exceeded the value of owned land for the lower strata. 
In all these districts with the exception of Sawai Madhopur and Sagar, land as 
an item of assets was not important, being 16 per cent or less of the value of total 
assets for the lower strata cultivators. Value of owned land accounted for 35 per cent 
of the assets owned in Sawai Madhopur district and for 27 per cent of the assets owned 
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in Sagar, for the lower strata cultivators. In Agra, debt was very nearly equal to the 
value of owned land for the lo'wer strata cultivators. Other districts in which debt 
constituted 60 per cent or more of the value of owned land among the lower strata 
are Hamirpur and Nainital of Western Uttar Pradesh, Sinnoor and Mohindergarh 
of Punjab-PEPSU, and Malibubnagar and Ratnagiri districts from the North 
Deccan and West Coast regions respectively. In all these districts except in 
the first two, for the lower strata the value of owned land constituted about 20 to 
35 per cent of the value of total assets; in Hamir|)ur and Nainital the corresponding 
proportion was 14 and 12 per cent respectively. 

3.7 OUTSTANDING DEBT COMPARED WITH VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND 

TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS 

3.7.1 Another measure of the burden of debt could be its amount as comy)ared 
with the value of current receipts or income of cultivators. We have no measure 
of net income of cultivators. We have two measures of gross receipts, viz., value 
of gross 2 :)roduce of farm and total cash receipts of cultivators. Ta})le 3.12 sets 
out outstanding debt of both the strata in each district together with the value 
of gross produce and the total cash receipts. It has been indicated elsewhere that 
both these measures of gross receipts are, on the one hand, not very reliable as 
reported and, on the other, liable to fluctuate, especially in some regions, violently 
from year to year. Therefore, any detailed comparison of the various figures given 
in the table is not likely to prove useful. We shall confine ourselves to indicating 
the most outstanding features as seen in the table, by refenuice to the more extreme 
cases. This is done by indicating instances where the amount of debt appears to 
be higher than either the value of gross })rodiice or total cash receipts during 
the year. 

3.7.2 Ordinarily, cash receipts average less than the average value of gross pro¬ 
duce even among the lower strata cultivators. In a few cases, however, the value of 
gross produce is much lower than the total cash receij)ts of cultiv'ators, and in some 
of these, the debt is higher than the value of gross produce and lower than the total 
cash receipts of cultivators. All these instances occur in the lower strata and are 
to be found in the districts of Palainau, Sirohi, Sagar, West Godavari, Chingleput 
and Malabar; in Chum, the feature is noticed in both the strata. Leaving asidci 
these instances as somewhat exceptional, we may turn briefly to districts in which 
the amount of debt was higher than total cash receipts but was not higher than the 
value of gross produce, in particular strata of cultivators. Debt was higher than 
total cash receipts but not higher than value of gross produce in both the strata of 
cultivators in the districts of Hissar, Shivpuri, Mahbubnagar and Kumool. Of these 
districts, outstanding debt was higher than 10 per cent of the value of total assets 
for both the strata in Mahbubnagar and for the lower strata in Kurnool. There 
are some districts in which the debt exceeded the value of cash receipts but not the 
value of gross produce, only for the upper strata cultivators. Such districts are 
Tripura, Bhilsa, Coimbatore, West Godavari and Ratnagiri. In the case of Tripura, 
the adverse relation is due to an unusually low report of value of cash receipts during 
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TABLE 3.l2r-AVERAGE VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE, CASH RECEIPTS 
AND OUTSTANDING DEBT PER FAMILY 


[Intensivo enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


Region/District 

rri*F.U STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA OULTIVATOIIS 

Value of 
gross 
produce 

Cash 

receipts 

Out¬ 

standing 

debt 

Value of 
gross 
pi‘odu(!e 

Cash 

receipts 

Out¬ 

standing 

debt 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam-Bengal 







Lakhimpur.:. 

1,068 

199 

62 

396 

5 

36 

Cachar. 

1,120 

319 

129 

427 

125 

81 

Kiimnip. 

1,900 

012 

460 

942 

353 

133 

Tripura. 

1,518 

270 

286 

542 

193 

183 

Jaljmiguri. 

1,210 

424 

30 

720 

260 

6 

Bihar-Bengal 







Malda. 

1,017 

1,054 

217 

461 

472 

63 

Runlwan. 

051 

512 

327 

197 

193 

241 

Midnaporo. 

1.401 

1,144 

111 

461 

513 

52 

Bhagalpur. 

962 

544 

539 

342 

298 

445 

Monghvr. 

1,828 

994 

361 

352 

311 

220 

Haxaribagh. 

1,117 

223 

150 

378 

135 

114 

Palamau. 

481 

299 

233 

174 

269 

233 

Mirzapur... 

708 

346 

27 

179 

264 

10 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







Hallia. 

055 

361 

315 

193 

187 

397 

Dooria. 

1 028 

670 

129 

363 

314 

29 

Jaiinpiir^.' 

009 

464 

46 

178 

226 

9 

iSultanpur. 

794 

315 

136 

199 

273 

99 

♦Sitapur.i. .. 

701 

388 

85 

302 

225 

21 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kanpur. 

939 

430 

135 

353 

266 

84 

Hamirpur. 

1,474 

450 

347 

338 

208 

174 

Shahjahanpur. 

1,050 

362 

61 

346 

181 

123 

Agra. 

1,381 

807 

692 

607 

496 

350 

Aligarh. 

2,087 

1,282 

262 

966 

890 

239 

Nainital. 

858 

666 i 

629 

453 

710 

413 

Meerut. 

1,828 

1,016 

77 

522 

374 

43 

Pun}ab-PEPSU 







iSirmoor. 

830 

646 

262 

371 

302 

399 

Hoshiarpur. 

1,478 

676 

280 

647 

356 

339 

Jullundur. 

2,214 

896 

701 

861 

892 

289 

Hissar. 

1,040 

524 

826 

385 

201 

238 

Bhatinda. 

3,188 

2,031 

1,712 

1,484 

1,173 

776 

Mohindergarh. 

459 

269 

1,096 

116 

297 

785 

Rajasthan 







Churu. 

- 

383 

155 

- 

351 

205 

Banner. 

382 

262 

689 

119 

231 

363 

Sirohi. 

286 

272 

314 

110 

257 

202 

Jaipur. 

806 

246 

966 

295 

145 

703 

Sawai Madhopur. 

379 

214 

513 

137 

182 

667 

Ohittorgarh. 

521 

143 

600 

257 

80 

372 


^ Information on outstandings in relation to some of the loans borrowed during the year is not 
available. The amount borrowed on these foans amounted to Bs 39 per family in the upper strata 
and 1^ 19 })or family in the lower strata. 
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TABLE 3J2P-AVERAGE VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE^ CASH RECEIPTS 
AND OUTSTANDING DEBT PER FAMILY—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


UFFXB STBATA C0L®IVATOB8 


LOWKB STRATA OULTIVATOBS 


Cash 

receipts 


Out¬ 

standing 

debt 
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the year. In the case of Coimbatore and West Godavari, on the other hand, the 
relation may be taken as indicative of the higli level of borrowings, especially for 
production purposes, of the bigger cultivators of these districts. A similar relation 
holds for the lower strata cultivators alone in Lakhirnpur and Jhabua, due, in 
Lakhimpur, to extremely low n^port of cash receipts. 

3.7.3 It is much more important to observe the districts and strata in which 
the amount of debt was larger than both the value of gross produce and total cash 
receipts of cultivators. The districts in whi(;h this j)henomenon is observed for 
both the strata include all districts of the Rajasthan region except Churu and Sirohi, 
and districts Mohindergarh, Ahmedabad, Hassan, Bangalore, Cuddapah and Rama- 
nathapuram. For most of these districts, other indicators also point to a relatively 
high burden of debt. Tlie figures of outstanding debt as jiercentage of value of 
total assets show that in all th(i above districts, except for the upper strata culti¬ 
vators in Ahmedabad, debt was higher than 10 per cent of the value of total assets 
in both the strata. In Ahmedabad, other indicators point to a general condition 
of economic well-being. The comparatively high level of outstanding debt in relation 
to indicators of current income appears to be due only to some adverse conditions in 
the selected villages in this district during the year of tlui Survey. A])art from these 
districts, in Sirohi and Malabar the amount of outstanding debt was higher than 
both value of gross produce and cash receipts for the upper strata and, as pointed 
out above, was higlier than only the value of gross produce for the lower strata. The 
pen^entage of deht to value of total assets in both tlie strata is only about 6 in 
Malabar but exceeds 10 in Sirohi. There are some distrii^ts in which outstanding debt 
was higlier than both value of gross produce and total cash receipts only among the 
lower strata. These are Burdwau, Bhagaljmr, Ballia, Sirmoor, Broach, KoUiapur 
and Ratnagiri. 

3.7.4 The above account shows a broad correspondence in the results of the 
various measures of relative burden of debt. There are 14 districts in w^hich the 
total amount of debt was higher than 10 per cent of the value of total assets among 
both the strata of cultivators. Of these districts, in iiim*, viz., Mohindergarh, Banner, 
Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur, Chittorgarh, Hassan, Bangalore. Cuddapah and Rarna- 
nathapuram, the average outstanding debt exceeded the two measures of current 
receipts, viz., value of gross produce and total cash receipts, among both the strata. 
Of the remaining five districts in which the total amount of debt was higlier than 
10 per cent of the value of total assets, in Agr.i the debt was less than the two measures 
of current receipts among both the strata. In Sirohi debt exceeded both the 
measures for the upper strata, whereas for the lower strata it exceeded only the 
value of gross produce. In Mahbubnagar debt exceeded total cash receipts but 
was less than the value of gross produce, among both the strata. In West Godavari 
debt was higher than total cash receipts but less than the value of gross produce 
among the upper strata; for the lower strata it exceeded the value of 
gross produce but was less than total cash receipts. In Chingleput debt was 
lower than both the measures of current receipts for the upper strata but 
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for the lower strata it exceeded only the value of gross produce. It is clear 
that, especially for the lower strata of West Godavari and Chingleput, sources 
of income other than sale of crops were probably important, and this explains a 
relatively worse showing according to the debt-assets ratio than according to current 
cash receipts. Apart from West Godavari and Chingleput, there is a small number 
of districts in which in the lower strata there appears a comparatively high relation 
of debt to total assets wliich is not reflected in relation with current cash receipts. 
This is largely because of the generally low values of assets as compared to levels 
of current income among the lower strata and the divergence is to be found parti¬ 
cularly in areas where cultivators of the lower strata are known to de2)end to a large 
extent on wages and other sources of income. Notable instances of such divergences 
are exhibited by data for the lower strata in the districts of Palamau and Sagar. 
The above di.scu.ssion also emphasizes how, in several areas, particularly like Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat, the relation of outstanding debt to value of owned 
land might be extremely misleading. 



CHAPTER 4 


GROWTH OF DEBT DURING THE YEAR COVERED 

BY THE SURVEY 

4.1 GROWTH OF DEBT IN THE SELECTED VILLAGES 

4.1.1 The outstanding debt at the end of the year has been considered in 
the preceding ciiapters. Borrowings and rexmyiiH'iits w ould l)e considered in Chapters 
6 to 9. It W'ould be ap{)ro})riate to consider here tiie extent of the variation of debt 
during the year. Debt during tlie year covered by tlie Survey sliowed an u]:>ward 
trend ixi every district. I’he growl h of debt during the year is arrived at by deduct¬ 
ing the repayments from tlie borrowings during the year ; this gives net borrowings 
or net repa}unents, or thc! amount of increase or decrease in ded)t (luring tlie year. 
1 he amount of net borrowings during the year deducted from outstanding debt 
at the end of the y(‘ar, or the amount of n(;t re])ayments added to it, gives the debt 
at th(‘ begijining of the year. Tlie two figun^s of debt at the beginning and at the 
end of the year enable us to find out tlie iiercentage increase or decrease in debt 
during tlie year. The data regarding growth of del)t both in t(ums of absolute 
amounts and in t(‘rms of percentages are present(Ml in this chapter. 


4.1.2 The following table gives the. distribution of villages according to 
averagi? growth of debt j)er family : 




(i 

LTrVATi UI.S 

NON- 

•cr I.TIVATOllS 

I AT.T. FAMILIES 

Average growth 
of del)t per 
family 

N mil* 
her 
of 
vil¬ 
lages 

IVr- 

cent- 

age 

to 

total 

Cunnil- 

ative 

|K*r- 

cent- 

age 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

vil- 

hlgCH 

Per- 
cent - 
age 
to 

total 

(’iiiiiul- 

ative 

l>er- 

eent- 

age 

1 Num- i 
1 ber 
! of 
vil¬ 
lages 

JVr- 

(•(‘nt- 

age 

to 

total 

Curnui- 

ativo 

jier- 

cent- 

age 

DeereaHe. . . 


22 

3 7 

37 

16 

2 7 

2-7 

19 

3-2 

3-2 

Nil. 


1 

1 0-2 

3S 

56 

94 ' 

12 1 

2 

0 3 

3-5 

JnrreaHt^ : 
Below Rh 

50. 

118 

J9-7 

23 3 

299 

30-4 

02-0 

142 

23-7 

27 2 

Rs 50 Rh 

100. 

127 

21 2 

44 7 

131 

221 

84‘7 

158 

20-3 

53-5 

Rs 100 Rs 

200. 

175 

2.9-2 

73 S 

76 

12 8 

97-3 

176 

' 29-3 

82-8 

Rs 200 Rs 

:{oo. 

73 

12 2 

HO-0 

8 

13 

98’8 

63 

10-5 

93-3 

Rh 300 Rh 

.500. 

64 

10 7 

00 7 

6 

10 

99’S 

36 

0-0 

99-3 

Rh 500 Rh 

800. 

17 

2H 

! .9.9-5 

1 

0 2 

100 0 

2 

0-3 

99 • 7 

Rh 800 Rh 1.000. 

1 

0 2 

.9.9 -r 


- 

100 0 

1 

0-2 

99-8 

Rh 1,000 and above. 

2 

0‘3 

100 0 


- 

100-0 

1 

0-2 

100-0 


ToUl. 

600 

WOO 


593* 

1 

100 0 

\ 


600 

100-0 



* Excluding woven villages where there were no non-cultivating families. 


A decrease in debt occurred in 22 villages in the case of cultivating families and 16 
villages in the case of non-cultivating families. The extent of the decrease per 
cultivating family was below Rs 100 in 19 villages and above Rs 100 in 3 villages. 
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The percentage decrease in debt in the case of cultivating families did not exceed 
47 in any village. In the case of non-cultivators, the magnitude of the average 
decrease was below Rs 40 in all the 16 villages; the highest percentage decrease 
in their case was 100. In one village in the case of cultivating families, and in as 
many as 56 villages in the case of non-cultivating families, the position in respect 
of debt remained unchanged at the end of the year. 

4.1.3 In the case of cultivating families, the debt increased by less than Rs 50 
per family in about 20 per cent of the villages; in a little over 21 per cent of the 
villages the increase was of the order of Rs 50 to Rs 100 and in about 29 per cent 
of the villages the increase varied from Rs 100 to Rs 200. Thus, in about 70 per 
cent of the villages the increase in debt was below Rs 200 per cultivating family. 
Increases in debt ranging from Rs 200 to Rs 300 are found in another 12 per cent 
of the villages and increases of Rs 300 to Rs 500 in nearly 11 per cent of the villages. 
About 95 j)er cent of the villages thus had average growth of debt below Rs 500. The 
villages with an average increase in debt of Rs 5rK) or more numbered 20. Of these, 
three villages had an average increase in debt of Rs 800 or more. 

4.1.4 The average increase in debt in the case of non-cultivating families was 
smaller than in the case of cultivating families. Tlie average increase in about 50 
per cent of the villages was below Rs 50 per non-cultivating family and in more than 
70 per cent of the villages the average increase was below Rs 100. In 15 villages, 
tlie increase in debt was Rs 2(K) or more. 


4.1.5 The growth of debt in terms of percentages is shown in the following table: 



rULTIVATORS 

NON- 

CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMH.IKS 

Percentage growth 
of debt 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

vil¬ 

lages 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

total 

Cumul¬ 

ative 

per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

vil¬ 

lages 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

to 

total 

Cumul¬ 

ative 

fK^r- 

cent- 

age 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

vil¬ 

lages 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

to 

total 

Cumul¬ 

ative 

per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

Decrease . 

22 

3 7 

3’7 

16 

... 

2 7 

2 7 

19 

3 2 

3-2 

Nil . 

1 

0 2 

3 8 

56 

9 4 

12 1 

2 

0 3 

3-5 

Increase : 

liehw 26 per cent .... 

62 

10-3 

14 2 

94 

15 9 

28 0 

66 

no 

14-6 

26 ~ 60 .. 

86 

14’3 

28‘6 

80 

13 6 

41 6 

88 

14-7 

29 2 

60 - 76 . 

91 

16 2 

43’7 

65 

no 

52-4 

io:i 

17^2 

46'3 

75 - 100 . 

98 

16 3 

60 0 

53 

8 9 

61 4 

94 

15 7 

62 0 

100 - 200 „ .. 

144 

24 0 

84-0 

107 

18 0 

79 4 

138 

23 0 

850 

200 - 300 „ . . 

.32 

5’3 

89’3 

■ 29 

4 9 

84-3 

33 

5 5 

90 5 

300 - 600 . 

3,5 

6 9 

96 2 

32 

6’4 

89-7 

31 

5 2 

95-7 

500 -1,000 „ „ .... i 

IT) ! 

2 6 

97-7 

27 

4‘6 

94 3 

15 

2 5 

98^2 

1,000 per cent and above 

9 

1-6 

99 2 

11 

h9 

96 1 

8 

13 , 

99-5 

Villages u'ithoul debt at 
the beginning of the year 

5 

OH 

100 0 

23 

3 9 

100 0 

3 

0-5 

1000 

Total. 

6(XI 

100 0 


593* 

WOO 


600 

100 0 



* Excluding aeven villages where there were no non-cultivating families. 


4.1.6 The villages showing decrease in debt or where the position in respect 
of debt remained unchanged are, for obvious reasons, the same, in the distributions 
in terms of percentages and absolute amounts of growth of debt. 
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4.1.7 In the case of cultivating families, the percentage increase in debt was 
below 50 per cent in nearly 25 per cent of the total number of villages and below 
100 per cent in about 5G per cent of the total number of villages. In 24 per cent of 
the total number of villages tlie growth of debt was 100 to 200 per cent and in about 
5 per cent of the villages, it was 200 to 300 per cent. About 10 per cent of the villages 
showed increase in debt of 300 per cent or more ; 4 per cent of the villages showed 
increase in debt of 500 per cent or more and in 1 *5 per cent of the villages increase 
in debt Avas 1,000 per cent or more. Five villages which showed growth of debt 
had no debt at the beginning of the year. 

4.1.8 In t he case of non-cultivating families, though debt remained unchanged 
in a larger number of villages than in the case of cultivating families, the pattern 
of percentage increase in debt in the rest of the villages was similar to that in the 
case of cultivating families. Thus, among the villages in which increase in debt was 
noticed during the year covered by the Survey, the increase W’as below 50 per cent 
in about 33 per cent of tlie villages and below 100 per cent in about 56 per cent of 
the villages. A growtli of d(ibt of 100 to 300 per cent was noticed in about one-fourth 
of the total number of villages. About 5 per cent of the villages showed increase in 
debt of 300 to 5(X) j)er cent and in about 6 per cent of tlie villages the increase was 
500 per cent or more. Twenty-tliree villages which sliowed increase in debt had 
no debt at the beginning of the year. 


4.1 GROWTH OF DEBT IN THE SELECTED DISTRICTS 

4.2.1 Table 4.1 gives the distribution of the selected districts according to 
the average growth of debt per cultivating, non-cultivating and rural family. The 
districts which show^ed the higliest or lowest growth of debt are set out below : 


Serial 

Dumber 

CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMn.l£S 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Rb) 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

1. i 

Ter 

1 Coimbatore.1 

\ district! 

1 390 1 

i with the highest | 

1 Bhatinda. 

growth ol 

1 178 ! 

debt 

1 Nainital. 

1 341 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Mohindergarh.. 

Kumool. 

Jaipur. 

Cuddapah. 

West Godavari. 

Sagar. 

Malabar. 

Bhatinda. 

Meerut. 


363 

327 

318 

318 

316 

314 

286 

275 

272 


Mohindergarh.... 
Sawai Madhopur. 

Sorath. 

Meerut. 

Kamrup. 

Bhagalpur. 

Hoshiarpur. 

Agra. 

Bhilsa. 


150 

121 

117 

no 

108 

101 

98 

92 

87 


Mohindergarh.... 

Cuddapah. 

Kurnool. 

Malabar. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Jaipur. 

Bhatinda. 

Sagar. 

Banner. 


340 

267 

247 

246 

243 

242 

240 

239 

237 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Ten districts with the lowest growth of debt 


Bilaspur. 

55 

50 

Rewa. 

Hazaribagh. 

16 

14 

Satna. 

Hazaribagh. 

49 

43 


37 

Sambalpur. 

13 

Parbhani. 

37 


34 

Sitapur. 

8 

Ratnagiri. 

34 


34 

Churu. 

6 

Sitapur. 

33 


33 

Jhabua. 

5 

Durg. 

28 


29 

Akola. 

4 

Sirohi. 

26 

Ktt.m ItaJ mi r 

26 

Durg... 

4 

Sambalpur. 

22 

A IrnliL 

25 

Lakhimpur. 1 

4 

Akola. 

14 

Koraput. 

12 

Koraput.i 

3 

Koraput. 

6 
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TABLE 4.1—AVERAGE GROWTH OF DEBT PER FAMILY DURING 

THE YEAR 


Serial 

number 


CULTIVATUKS 


NON-CULTIVATORS 



District 

Growth 
of debt 

(Rs) 

District 

Growth 
of debt 

(Rs) 

District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Coimbatore. 

390 

Bhatinda. 

178 

Nainitiil. 

Mohindergarh. 

363 

Mohindergarh. 

150 

Mohindergarh. 

Kumool. 

327 

Sawai Madhopiir. . 

121 

Cuddapah. 

Jaipur. 

318 

Sorath. 

117 

Kurnool. 

Cuddapah. 

318 

Meerut. 

110 

Malabar. 

West Godavari.... 

316 

Kamrup. 

108 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

Sagar. 

314 

Bhagalpur. 

101 

Jaipur. 

Malabar. 

286 

Hoshiarpur. 

98 

Bhatinda. 

Bhaiinda. 

275 

Agra. 

92 

Sagar. 

Meerut. 

272 

Bhilsa. 

87 

Barmer. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

266 

Cuddapah. 

85 

Meerut. 

Barmer. 

255 

Nainital. 

82 

Agra. 

Chingleput. 

246 

Jullundur. 

80 

Coimbatore. 

Agra".. 

241 

Bangalore. 

78 

Bhagalpur . 

Ho8hiar{)ur. 

236 

Shajapur . 

76 

West Godavari. .. . 

Jullundur . 

236 

Jaunpur . 

72 

Chingleput . 

Bhilsa . 

221 

Deoria. 

66 

Hoshiarpur . 

Bliagalpur . 

215 

Bijapur. 

66 

Bhilsa. 

Monghyr. 

214 

Ballia. 

64 

Bangalore. 

West Khandesh.,. 

198 

Mahbubnagar. 

61 

Kanpur. 

Kanpur. 

196 

West Gtxlavari. .. . 

61 

Deoria . 

Chittorgarh . 

188 

Chingleput . 

61 

(;!hittorgarh . 

Bangalore . 

186 

Malda . 

59 

Sorath . 

Mahbubnagar . 

178 

Aligarh . 

59 

Monghyr . 

Shajapur . 

167 

Chittorgarh . 

59 

Shajapur . 

Biiauur . 

165 

Monp'hvr . 

57 

Rijn,pur - - . T. 

Deoria . 

157 

Quilon . 

56 

Mahbubnagar . 

Sorath . 

156 

Cachar . 

55 

Jaunpur . 

Quilon . 

156 

Kurnool. 

55 

West Khandesh. .. 

Ahmedabad. 

152 

Ahmedabad. 

54 

Shabjahanpur. 

Hassan. 

151 

Coimbatore. 

63 

Has.san. 

Jaunpur. 

145 

Sagar. 

51 

Kamrup . 

Shahjahaupiir . 

i:^8 

Shabjahanpur . 

47 

Quilon. 

Nainital . 

137 

Raisen . 

47 

Churu . 

Churu . 

j 

137 

Kanpur . 

45 

Jullundur . 

Aligarh . 

134 

Malabar . 

44 

Ramanathapuram 

Kamrup . 

131 

Hassan . 

43 

Ahmedabad . 


Growth 
of clobt 
(Rs) 
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TABLE 4.1—AVERAGE GROWTH OF DEBT PER FAMILY DURING 

THE YEAR—Concluded 



CULTrVATUKi 


NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

3 

number 


Crowth 


Growth 


Growth 


District 

of ileht 

(Rs) 

District 

of debt 
(Kb) 

District 

of debt 
(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

38. 

Ramanatbapuram 

129 

Hamirpur. 

42 

Palamau. 

106 

39. 

Osrnanabad. 

128 

Parbhani. 

40 

Aligarh. 

97 

40. 

Palamau. 

122 

Palamau. 

39 

Tripura. 

94 

41. 

Tripura. 

120 

Burdwan. 

37 

Nizamabad. 

94 

42. 

Uamirpur. 

120 

Osmanabad. 

36 

Hamirpur. 

91 

43. 

Poona. 

118 

Ratnagiri. 

36 

Hissar. 

91 

44. 

llissar... 

113 

Puri. 

35 

Osmanabad. 

87 

45. 

Nizamabad. 

109 

Midnapore. 

31 

Poona. 

86 

46. 

liurdwan. 

107 

Sultanpur. 

30 

Midnapore. 

85 

47. 

Chanda. 

107 

SiTRioor. 

30 

BalUa. 

85 

48. 

Mirzapur. 

100 

llissar. 

30 

Jhabua. 

84 

49. 

Raisen. 

i 98 

Broach. 

27 

Cachar. 


60. 

Nagpur. 

97 

Jaipur. 

26 

Burdwan.] 

1 

76 

61. 

Midnapore. 

96 

Sliivpuri. 

26 

Raisen. 

76 

62. 

Ballia. 

95 

Nizamabad. 

26 

Sultanpur. 

72 

53. 

Puri. 

90 

Tripura. 

24 

Mirzapur. 

71 

64. 

Rewa. 

88 

Kolhapur. 

24 

Puri. 

70 

66. 

Jhabua. 

87 

Barmer. 

22 

Sirmoor. 

67 

66. 

Broach. 

85 

Poona. 

22 

Chanda. 

67 

67. 

Cachar. 

83 

Jalpaiguri. 

20 

Malda. 

65 

58. 

I^akhiniptir....... 

77 

Sirohi.. 

20 

Rewa. 

64 

59. 

iSuItanpur. 

76 

Ramanatbapuram 
Satna. 

1 20 

Jalpaiguri. 

60 

60. 

Sinnoor . 

73 

18 

Broach. 

60 

61. 

Malda. 

70 

Chanda. 

18 

Nagpur. 

58 

62. 

Jalpaiguri. 

66 

Nagpur. 

18 

Kolhapur. 

58 

63. 

Kolhapur. 

63 

West Khanelesh. . . 

18 

Lakhirnpur. 

53 

64. 

Satna. 

59 

Bilaspur. 

17 

Shivpuri. 

62 

66. 

Shivpuri. 

56 

Mirzapur. 

16 

Bilaspur. 

50 

66. 

Bilaspur. 

65 

Rewa. 

16 

Satna. 

49 

67. 

Hazaribagh. 

50 

Hazaribagh. 

14 

Hazaribagh. 

43 

68. 

Sitapur. 

37 

Sumbalyiur. 

13 

Parbhani. 

37 

69. 

I>urg. 

34 

Sitapur. 

8 

Ratnagiri. 

34 

70. 

Parbhani. 

34 

Churu. 

6 

Sitapur. 

33 

71. 

Ratnagiri. 

33 

Jhabua. 

5 

Durg. 

28 

72. 

Sirohi. 

29 

Lakhirnpur. .. 

4 

Sirohi. 

26 

73. 

Satnbalpur. 

26 

Durg. 

4 

Sambalpur........ 

22 

74. 

A kola. 

25 

A kola. 

4 

Akola. 

14 

75. 

Koraput. 

12 

Koraput. 

3 

Koraput. 

6 
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4.2.2 In the case of districts with the highest average growth of debt, three 
districts, viz., Meerut, Bhatinda and Mohindergarh, are common for cultivators 
and non-cultivators. In the case of districts with the lowest average growth of 
debt, six districts, viz., Koraput, Akola, Sambalpur, Durg, Sitapur and Hazaribagh, 
are common for cultivators and non-cultivators. 

4.2.3 A comparison of the ten districts with the highest growth of debt with 
the ten districts with the highest size of outstanding debt indicates that seven 
districts in the case of cultivating families and four districts in the case of non¬ 
cultivating families are common, between the two groups of districts. Likewise, 
five districts in the case of cultivating families and eight districts in the case of 
non-cultivating families are common between the ten districts with the lowest size 
of outstanding debt and the ten districts with the lowest growth of debt. 


4.2.4 The distribution of districts according to the percentage growth of debt 
is given in table 4.2. The districts with the highest or lowest percentage growth of 
debt are shown in the following table : 



j CULTIVATORS 

KON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

number 

1 

District 

Percent¬ 

age 

growth 
of debt 

District 

Percent¬ 

age 

growth 
of debt 

District 

Percent¬ 

age 

growth 
of debt 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Ten districts with 


Lakkimpur. 
Jalpaiguri., 
Kanpur.... 

Satna. 

Hoshiarpur 
Midna|>ore. 
Meenit.... 
Palamau. .. 

Sitapur_ 

Sorath.... 


515 9 
411 1 
339-3 
331-8 
210-7 
201-7 
190-7 
158-9 
150-2 
144-5 


the highest percentage growth of debt 


Satna. 

Midnajx)re. 
Sorath.... 

Malda. 

Malabar... 
Koraput... 

Bhilaa. 

Sagar. 

Jalpaiguri. 
Palamau. . 


853-8 
395-3 
359-9 
308-8 
232-3 
229-5 
224 8 
180-7 
169-0 
164 5 


Lakkimpur. 
Jalpaiguri.. 

Satna. 

Kanpur.... 
Midnapore.. 

Meerut. 

Sorath. 

Palamau. . . 
Hoshiarpur. 
Sitapur. 


436-0 

384-5 

351-2 

296-5 

207-8 

171-7 

171-7 

159-3 

154-4 

143-5 


Ten districts with the lowest percentage growth of debt 


1. 

Parbhani. 

28-5 

2. 

Bhatinda. 

25-2 

3. 

Ahmedabad. 

23 4 

4. 

Ramanathapuram. 

23-4 

5. 

Ratnagiri. 

21-4 

6. 

Koraput. 

21-3 

7. 

Nainital. 

20-2 

8. 

Broach. 

17-9 

9. 

Akola. 

15-6 

10. 

Sirohi. 

9-4 


Hissar. . .. 

25-5 

Nizamabad.. 

25-2 

Ratnagiri. 

24-2 

Poona. 

20-4 

Chittorgarh. 

20-2 

Akola. 

16-4 

Jaipur. 

15-3 

Barmer. 

11-2 

Ramanathapuram. 

10-4 

Sirohi.... 

5-4 


Poona. 

34-9 

Shivpuri. 

29-5 

Koraput. 

28-4 

Bhatinda. 

25-8 

Ahmedabad. 

24-7 

Ramanathapuram. 

22-5 

Ratnagiri. 

22-0 

Broach. 

20-9 

Akola. 

15-7 

Sirohi. 

8-0 


4.2.6 As in the case of districts with the highest and lowest growth of debt in 
terms of absolute amounts, some districts are common between the districts with 
the highest percentage growth of debt per cultivating and non-cultivating family ; 
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TABLE 4.2—PERCENTAGE GROWTH OF DEBT DURING THE YEAR 



CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATOHS 

Serial 





number 


Per- 


Per- 


District 

contago 


centage 



growth 


growth 



ol <lebt 


of debt 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Lakhimpur. 

515-9 

Satna. 

853-8 

2. 

Jalpaij^uri. 

411-1 

j Midnapore. 

395-3 

3. 

Kanpur. 

339-3 

Sorath. 

359-9 

4. 

Satna. 

33/ ■ 8 

Malda. 

308-8 

r>. 

Hoshiarpiir. 

210-7 

[ Malabar. 

232-3 

6. 

Midnapore. 

201-7 


\ 229 - 5 

7. 

Meerut. 

190-7 

Bhilsa. 

224-8 

8. 

Pulatiiau. 

158-9 

Sagar. 

180-7 

9. 

Sitapur. 

150 - 2 


169-0 

10. 

S<irath. 

144 5 


164-5 

11. 

Puri. 

139-3 

Bilaspur. 

161-9 

12. 

Bijapur. 

138 - 3 

Quilon. 

153-7 

13. 

Sagar. 

122-9 

Caehar.. 

126-3 

14. 

('huru. 

122-4 

Bijapur. 

123-9 

16. 

Cachar. 

121 3 

Meerut. 

123-4 

16. 

Trijuira. 

120 9 

Kanpur. 

123-2 

17. 

Shall jahanpur. 

115-2 

Jhabua. 

121-1 

18. 

Monghvr. 

113-0 

Deoria. 

121-0 

19. 

Kewa. 

112-1 

Shajapur. 

114 0 

20. 

Jaunpur. 

105-2 

Sultanpur. 

112-1 

21. 

Quilon. 

104-8 

Bhagalpur. 

111-3 

22. 

West Khaiidesh . . , 

103-9 

Shah jahanpur. 

108-0 

23. 

Raise n. 

103-2 

Parbhani. 

103-3 

24. 

Bliagalpur. 

101-0 

Monghvr. 

98-4 

25. 

Agra. 

100 9 

Tripura. 

97-3 

26. 

llazaribagh. 

97 0 

RaiHcn. 

90-5 

27. 

Barmer. 

90-8 

Jaunpur. 

90-4 

28. 

Mahbubnagar. 

95-2 

ilazaribagh. 

89-1 

29. 

Aligarh. 

94-7 

Agra. 

88-9 

30. 

Malda. 

94-1^ 

Churu. 

88-2 

31. 

Sultanpur. 

92-0 

West Khandesh .. . 

88-1 

32. 

Mirzapur. 

85 - 0 

Rewa. 

86-4 

33. 

Malabar. 

84-6 

Sanibalpur. 

84-8 

34. 

Shajapur. 

83-8 

Hoshiarpur. 

84-0 

36. 

Jullundur. 

83-0 

Puri. 

78-2 

36. 

Chiiigleput. 

81-3 

Aligarh. i 

75-1 

37. 

Chittorgarh. 

78-3 

Bangalore. 

70-7 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 

Per¬ 
centage 
growth 
of debt 

6 

6 

Lakhimpur. 

436-0 

Jalpaiguri........ 

384-5 

Satna. 

351-2 

Kanpur. 

296-5 

Mklnapore. 

207-8 

Meerut. 

171-7 

Sorath. 

171-7 

Palamau. 

159-3 

Hoshiarpur. 

154-4 

Sitapur. 

143-5 

Malda. 

137-7 

Bijapur. 

135-9 

Sagar. 

125-3 

Cachar. 

122-3 

Churu. 

122-2 

Puri. 

121-1 

Tripura. 

118-9 

Shah jahanpur. 

114-9 

Monghvr. 

110-3 

Quilon. 

109-5 

Rewa. 

109-2 

Bhagalpur. 

102-9 

West Khandesh... 

102-8 

Jaunpur. 

102-6 

Raison. 

\ 99-6 

\ 

Agra. 

99-3 

Ilazaribagh.i 

96-5 

Sultanpur. 

92-6 

Barmer.’ 

91-9 

Aligarh. 

88-4 

Shajapur. 

88-2 

Mahbubnagar. 

88-2 

Malabar. 

86-3 

Bhilsa. 

84-1 

Mirzapur. 

81-0 

Jhabua.... . 

78-1 

Kamrup. 

75-1 
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TABLE 4.2~PERCENTAGE GROWTH OF DEBT DURING THE YEAR 

-—Concluded 



CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

number 

District 

Per- 

centage 

growth 

District 

Per- 

centage 

growth 

District 

Per- 

centage 

growth 



of debt 


of debt 


of debt 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

38. 

Jhabua. 

78 0 

Sitapur. 

69’8 

Chingleput. 

760 

39. 

Xamrup. 

77-6 

Mahbubnagar. 

69 0 

Bangalore. 

74*7 

40. 

Hamirpur. 

76 2 

Kamrup. 

68’4 

Durg. 

73 2 

41. 

Bangalore. 

751 

Lakhimpur. 

6! 6 

Hamirpur. 

711 

42. 

Durg. 

74^9 

Broach. 

60’9 

Mohindergarh. 

70’3 

43. 

Jaipur. 

74-6 

Coimbatore.. 

60 7 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

69’9 

44. 

Moliindergarh. 

72 3 

Jullundur. 

583 

Jaipur. 

67 1 

45. 

Osmanabad. 

72-2 

BaUia... 

57 ’ 5 j 

Jullundur. 

670 

46. 

Bhilsa. 

71‘6 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

541 

Kurnooi. 

65’6 

47. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

71‘5 

Hamirpur . 

53’3 

Cuddapah . 

65-2 

48. 

Kiimool . 

69 2 \ 

Chanda . 

i 52’7 

Osmanabad . 

64’6 

49. 

Burdwan . 

67‘8 

Cuddapah . 

510 

Bilaspur . 

611 

50. 

Cuddapah . 


Nainital . 

! 50’8 

Chantla. 

59 ’ V 

51. 

Nagpur. 

64 7 

Mirzapur. 

48’3 

Nagpur. 

58 ’ 6 

62. 

Chanda.1 

60'9 

I Chinglc^piit . ' 

; 48 ■ 3 

Buniw'aii. 

58 3 

63. 

Bilaspur . 

59 4 

Mohindergarh . i 

\ 46-2 

Chittorgarh . 

58’3 

54. 

Nizamabad . 

587 

Kolhapur . i 

\ 46’1 

Nizamabad . 

550 

55. 

West Godavari. .. . 

56 9 

Osmanabad . 

43 ’7 

West Godavari. . . . 

52’6 

66. 

Sirnioor .. 

50 0 

West Godavari. .. . 

38’6 

(‘oimhaiorc* . 

49’5 

57. 

Coimbatore . 

47 9 

Burdwan . i 

38 ’ 5 

Ballia . 

47’8 

68. 

Kolhapur . 

47 3 

Kurnooi . 

38’2 

Nainital . 

47’6 

69. 

Baiba . 

45 3 

•Nagpur . 

37’8 

Sirmoor . 

47’4 

60. 

Hassan . 

44 6 

Shivpuri . 

37’5 

Kolhapur. 

47’2 

61. 

Deoria. 

43-8 

Durg. 

35 ’ 8 

Parbhani. 

46‘6 

62. 

Sambalpur. 

38’4 

Hassan. 

1 340 

Deoria . 

44 7 

63. 

Poona . 

1 37 5 

Ahmedabad . 

30 2 

H asaan . 

43-6 

64. 

liissar . 

37-3 

Sirmoor . 

28-7 

Sanibalpur . 

430 

65. 

Shivpuri . 

28-9 

Bhatinda . 

27’7 

H issar . 

35 H 

66. 

Parbhani . 

28 5 

Hissar . 

25’5 

Poona . 

34 9 

67. 

Bhatinda . 

25 2 

Nizamabad . 

252 

Shivpuri . 

29’5 

68. 

Ahmodabad . 

23’4 

Ratnagiri . 

24 2 

Koraput . 

28’4 

69. 

Ramanathapuram 

23’4 

Poona . 

20 ’4 

Bhatinda . 

25’8 

70. 

Ratnagiri . 

21 4 

Chittorgarh . 

202 

Ahmedabad . 

24’7 

71. 

Koraput . 

21’3 

Akola . 

16’4 

Ramanathapuram 

22’6 

72. 

Nainital . 

202 

Jaipur . 

15’3 

Kattiagiri . 

220 

73. 

roach . 

17’9 

Barmcr . 

11’2 

Broach . 

20’9 

74. 

A kola . 

15-6 

Ramanathapuram 

10’4 

Akola . 

15-7 

75. 

Sirohi . 

9’4 

Sirohi . 

1 

5’4 

Sirohi . 

1 80 

\ 
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similarly, some districts are common between tlie districts with the lowest percentage 
growth of debt per cultivating and non-cultivating family. 

4.3 FACTORS AFFECTING THE GROWTH OF DEBT 

4.3.1 It is necessary to make some general observations on what appears to 
be a remarkable feature revealed by the Survey. There is little doubt that, 
looking at the picture as a whole, the Survey indicates that very large increase in 
total debt of the rural community took pla(;(' during the 12 month.s for which 
information was recorded in Survey. Perhaps this might be because the 
particular year was exceptional in character. To some extent this may be true. 
There was a relatively larger incidence of drought, famine and other inclement 
seasonal conditions for agriculture in many regions of the country during the year ; 
also, in a significant number of districts this j)articular unfavourable season occurred 
after a succession of previous experiences of the same sort during the recent past. 
It is, however, clear that the character of seasonal conditions by themselves, however 
important may be their effect in particular cases, cannot be held to explain the 
general country-wide phenomenon of a large increase in total outstanding debt of 
the rural community. To understand this phenomenon, it would be best to consider 
its constituent elements and see what variety of circumstances may have been 
responsible in varying j)roportions for tliis state of affairs. 

4.3.2 Initially, it may be noted that the time at which information regarding 
outstanding debt was recorded in the Survey should not, by itself, at least theoret¬ 
ically, affect the increase in debt during the period. The General Schedule was 
filled in for most of the villages in the sample during the period November 1951 
to March 1952. In a few cases the period was extended a little beyond this. How¬ 
ever, in every instance the schedule attempted to get information regarding the expen¬ 
diture, and borrowing and repayment transactions during the 12 months preceding 
the month during which the schedule was filled. Therefore, the difference in the 
level of debt recorded is a difference attributable to a whole twelve-month period, 
and in each particular case, the compari.son of the figure of the total outstanding 
debt noted in the Survey, i.e., of the total outstanding debt at the time of filling in the 
schedule, would be with the figure of outstanding debt exactly 12 months before. 
Whatever the peculiarity of the particular period in the agricultural season and its 
influence on the size of outstanding debt, it should have operated equally on the two 
figures compared, i.e., on the debt outstanding at the end of the Survey year and 
that at the end of the previous year. Consequently, it may be taken for granted 
that the total figures of the two sets of the outstanding debt are strictly comparable, 
and would indicate results of operations during the whole year. 

4.3.3 Proceeding to further analysis, it is clear that the main factor responsible 
for the variation in the total outstanding debt during the year was the borrowing 
during that year. The size of borrow ings during the year, as related to outstanding 
debt at the beginning of the year and as reduced by repa 3 anents during the year, 
determines the outstanding debt at the end of the year. What might be the possible 
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reasons for borrowings which were high in relation to outstanding debt at the begin¬ 
ning of the year? Borrowings may be considered in relation to current or capital 
finance, for either farming or family purposes. These are broad divisions in which 
most of the data gathered during the Survey could be classified. A large capital 
expenditure on farm account or large investment expenditure may be undertaken 
because of the need or inducement for such expenditure. In exceptional cases such 
as destruction by flood, fire or other natural calamities, considerable expenditure 
may have to be undertaken during a year for immediate rehabilitation of the economy 
or for the reconstruction of capital assets. Capital expenditure during the year 
would then be a function of what happened earlier during the year or immediately 
before the beginning of the year. In fact, in the Survey there was no case recorded 
in which considerable capital expenditure had to be undertaken generally by the 
rural community in a district because of such happenings. However, some of the 
expenditure incurred on the settlement and rehabilitation of displaced persons in 
certain districts of the Punjab, Assam and West, Bengal may be considered as arising 
out of an external circumstance necessitating, during the year, considerable capital 
investment. If in any district or village displaced persons formed an important 
element, settlement, rehabilitation or other loans contracted by them would figure 
largely in the borrowing transactions of the year. Out of the very necessity of the 
situation, no significant part of such borrowings would be rej)aid during the year 
and thLs would certainly add, to a large extent, to the total debt burden in such 
districts or villages during the period. 

4.3.4 Apart from capital investment required to repair the damage to the 
structure of the economy on account of natural calamities or to settle particular 
classes such as displaced |>ersons, borrowings could take place within a district for 
fresh investment. Such borrowings on a large scale would result from any trend 
that was set in motion towards development in the district and where a programme 
of development required initially large loans, either long-term or medium-term. 
Most of such developmental investment in relation to agriculture wH)uld be of the sort 
of land reclamation, development of irrigation facilities, purchase of costly equipment, 
especially machinery, etc. Ordinarily, it would not arise from any large jnirchases 
of livestock. Large investment expenditure for purchase of livestock is more likely 
to be indicative of previous destruction of stock, and capital expenditure being 
incurred to replenish it. Apart from such processes of recuperation of previous 
losses, large investment in livestock as a result of a general movement towards 
expanding livestock business is not probable in any district; livestock which is 
ancillary to agricultural operations is not a usual channel of large investment which 
generally takes the form of purchase of tractors and other equipment which dis¬ 
places livestock rather than addition of fresh units of livestock. Considerable 
expenditure on livestock purchase is, no doubt, reported from all districts, but this 
can usually be shown to be a normal feature of ordinary expansion or mere mainten¬ 
ance expenditure and is not to be attributed to any large investment effort for 
creating new capital assets. 
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4.3.5 Capital investment is broadly seen to take a somewhat limited number 
of forms and it is where these are evident to any significant extent that the increase 
in debt may be attributed, in an important measure, to investment for development. 
Large-scale investment in development and borrowing for the purpose may be the 
result of a general movement set in motion in recent years. In some tracts, the com¬ 
parative prosperity ot the War and post-war periods for certain strata of cultivators, 
and the change, in their favour, of relative prices may have resulted in both larger 
resources being available to these strata and in encouraging them towards investment 
of considerable resources for further increase in their productivity in agriculture. 
These favourable circumstances would set in motion a trend towards a pattern of 
expanded developmental (expenditure. Such pattern of expenditure generally 
accept(Hl in a district would l(*ad not (uily to utilization of owned resources for invest¬ 
ment for developiiKUit, but also to borrowings undertaken for the same purpose, 
if the Ffdation between tlu* teritis on which resources could be borrowed and the 
probable return from the investnuuit of those resources in agriculture appeared highly 
favourable. This, of course. ]>ostulates opportunity for investment for development 
in the sense of both j)hysical and technical conditions allowing for activities of this 
sort, and tlie relative costs of investment exptmditure or outlays and the prices of 
agricultural output (‘X])ected from these outlays being favourable. 

4.3.6 Apart from a general post-war movement of this character, particular 
movement towards investment for development might have been set in motion by 
special circumstances. For example, the post-Korean boom in prices might, in 
particular districts, have encourag(‘d or induced large investment expenditure in 
particular directions, or special scliemes of development undertaken by Government 
or any other agency might huA e induced such expenditure. In the latter case, the 
developmental exp(uuliture would naturally be financed to a large extent by borrowing. 
As distinct from prosperity-induced development, there would not necessarily be in 
Government-induced develoj)ment large increments of resources in the hands of 
cultivators for um in investment channels. A developmental movement started by 
governmental or other external efforts would not necessarily be linked to any pre¬ 
viously favourable circumstances. It would take advantage chiefly of some physical 
or technical opportunity existing in the situation, such as possibility of reclamation 
or bunding or irrigation works, and try to exploit it by special effort. As a large 
part of this effort would have to be made by the ordinary cultivator, Government 
would have to make available to the cultivator, in the first instance, the funds 
required. In order to induce farmers to undertake the effort, such funds might 
partly be of the type of subsidies ; but, in the main, they would be long-term loans. 
Such developmental effort in ])articu]ar n^gions, launched hy Government, would 
necessarily lead immediately to an increase, during the year, in the outstanding debt 
of the cultivators. 

4.3.7 Whatever the forces making for a general undertaking of investment 
expenditure for development in a particular locality or region, repayment on 
account of borrowings of this character would, in the initial years, form only a very 
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small proportion of the total borrowings. It is only when expenditure for develop¬ 
mental purposes has been stabilized and has reached a stage where the new invest¬ 
ment is on a par with the repayments on account of older investments that the 
borrowings and repayments on this account would balance in a year. Otherwise, 
notably in the initial stages of such a movement, there would be very great disparity 
in the amounts of repayments and borrowings on this account. 

4.3.8 Parallel with the borrowings on long-term capital account, it is possible 
to consider borrowings on long-term consumption account leading to an increase in 
the debt burden in a year. However, it is difl&cult to postulate any general or liigh 
increase of long-term borrowings for consumption or family expenditure similar to 
the trend for investment or developmental expenditure. The usual types of long¬ 
term borrowings for family expenditure are borrowings for expenditure on death, 
marriage and other ceremonies, on litigation and on residential house construction. 
It may be possible to think of a secular trend towards an increase in family expendi¬ 
ture of the long-tenn sort; for example, expenditures in relation to house construction 
or social ceremonies are functions of the cost and standards of living, and if these 
costs and standards, owing to a secular rise in incomes, have been slowly increasing, 
the average amount of borrowings on these accounts may tend to go higher and 
higher, and may reach, w'ithin a number of years, a much liigher level than before, 
within a region or a community. But it would not be possible to say that a specially 
high level or a specially large increment within a particular year had taken place, as 
compared to the previous year. Some time would elapse before a general increase in 
costs and standards of consumption exj^enditure took place, and such increase would 
be continuous from year to year and could not be indicated as being evident in a 
sudden jump during a particular year. Moreover, such increase in standards and 
costs would have to be related to the level of incomes in the community and could 
only follow on a general increase in such incomes over a period. There would thus, 
in normal circumstances, be maintained a certain relation between borrowings and 
repayments on this account, and a sudden upward thrust as in developmental expendi¬ 
ture would be unlikely. It may, however, happen that following a period during 
which standards and costs have steadily risen, a sudden break in prosperity may 
create a situation where the borrowing habit, developed out of a previous period of 
well-being, is confronted with the poor repaying capacity which is the result of an 
adverse year. A sudden comparative deterioration in repaying capacity, consequent 
upon a bad agricultural season or a quickly changed relation in costs and prices, 
may then, in a year, cause a disproportionate increase in the levels of debt because of 
a recently increased standard of consumption expenditure. 

4.3.9 A bad agricultural season may affect the position of the cultivator in 
two directions. It would considerably curtail his rejmying capacity. In this 
connexion, an important aspect of the fluctuations in gross agricultural incomes 
has to be borne in mind. The costs of agricultural production are comparatively 
rigid, and they are usually borne to a large extent before the ultimate produce is 
harvested by the cultivator. The expenditure on current account in production 
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cannot be or is rarely adjusted to the ultimate variation in the size of produce. Th(5 
percentage variation in th(^ net ineonie of the cultivator, due to a departure from the 
normal or average* size of total production, is tiius very niucdi largtn than the per¬ 
centage variation in the value of gross ju'oduci?. A comparatively small fall in the 
production of the scaison may ( ause a suf)stantial ]>ro})ortionate reduction in the 
net income of tia* cultivator and afleci scn'crely his repaying capacity. 

4.3.10 On the other hand, the contraction of net income and the fall in the 
volume of gross ])roduce may lead to the need for larger borrowing than normal. 
This would (‘sp(‘cialjy be the cas<* in borrov-iiig for consum])tion. The fall in net 
income makes it necessary to borrow, to a larger extent than normal, for meeting 
fixed nuuiey charges like land revamue and rent. Pjven more important would be 
the result in the large numb(‘r of instances wJiere the consumption economy of the 
agriculturist is dejxuident on tluj ]>roduce in kind retained for home consumption 
out of the year's ])roduction. A fall in the gross produtu*. in kind relating to domestic 
requirements sucli as fof>dgrains and }>ulses would seriously upset the normal con- 
sum])tion economy of the ])easant. Ordinarily, the consumption requirements for 
the year wouhl not b(* nunh' up by cutting into any marketable surjdus of 
tJie ])articular j)roduc(‘. It would also be diilicult to adjust downwards the 
normal ])erceniages or quant it i(‘S of juodiice to })e sold in the market. The compel¬ 
ling need for miiiimum cash resources would be (*veTi greater in a bad year than in a 
good year and tliis would dri\e the peasant to selling (H*rtaiti minimum quantities, 
which miglit nquesent ijicreas<*d jaihtT than cUicrtiased i^erceiitage of the gross 
produce than the normal. Tlie fall in gross produce may thus cut into, even more 
than proportitjiiately, tlie stocks available for retention lor family^ consumption 
during tlie year. Tin* large fall in net income, the paucity of and straining for cash 
resources and the Jiou-availability of the usual supplies of produce in kind, would 
all combine to make the horrowjugs ot tlie cultivator for current consumption pur- 
jioses and in some instances for current j>roduction purposes, e.g., seed, much higher 
than those in a normal yc'ar. 

4.3.11 Somewiiat similar de\’elopnient.s may take i>lace where even a normal 
agricultural season is associatt‘(l with a large fall in })ri(*es. A normal agricultiiral 
s<*ason would not , in (lu* s(*ctor (d subsistence econtuny, greatly affect the produce 
ill kind available for retention for consumption during tlie succeeding year. It 
Would affect it only to the extent that the fall in pric(*s led to more than an average 
percentage sale (»f pro<iuee. Huwe\'<*r, in the year of the Survey the fall in prices 
affected ordinarily c<imm(*r(*ial crops, the bulk of which the cultivator normally 
sold, rather than those crojis of which a large proportion was retained for consump¬ 
tion, In the circumstances, the chief efle(*t of tin* fall in pric<* would operate through 
the contraction of t he n(‘t income and the cash resources of the })eaiSant. As pointed 
out above, the jiroduction-expenditiirc outlay would have already been undertaken 
by the cultivator long before lie was aware of the possibility or fact of the slump in 
prices. A fall in juices of certain commercial crops, such as that which took place 
in the first half of 11)52, would, in jmrticular, handicap the cultivator’s economy 

u 
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to the extent that he was left with a growing crop, or a large part of a crop yet unsold, 
on his hands when the downw'ard movement began. The result would be that the 
cash receipts of the post-harvest period, on which the cultivator counted for making 
normal repayments of his production or consumption borrowing, would be much 
smaller than expected, and in view of the rigidity of certain monetary payments 
that he had to make or of the minimum needs of consumption for the ensuing year 
for wdiich he had to provide cash, tlie amounts available for making any repayments 
would shrink very rapidly. In effect, the final result of such a fall in 2 :>rices would 
l>e similar to that of a bad agricultural season sketched above, except for the fact 
that tlie depletion of resources in kind retained for consumption for the next year 
would not be as significant in a year of falling i)ricos. 

4.3.12 The effects of a fall in jjrices and of a bad agricultural season would, 
of course, be all the greater, if the two happened to coincide and affected the cultivator 
simultaneously in the same season. This was, in part, the case in some districts in 
the year of the Survey. These effects would be further aggravated if the whole 
process came at the end of a period of continuous rise in prices. This would mean 
that costs would have been continuously adjusted uj)ward in the recent j)ast. Short¬ 
term consumption outlays, to the extent that they recpiired expenditure in cash, 
would liave similarly reached a high level, and other consumption exj>enditure of a 
long-term nature, such as on ceremonies, w^ould also have gojie ujj in levels and in 
expected standards. If this period had been fairly long, during its later stages costs 
and outlays of all kinds would have moved up more ra 2 )idly than {*ash receijits, net 
incomes and profits, and the margin would have been cut into. If at such a stage 
a bad agricultural season or a slump in prices or both took place, the effect on the 
debt position of the cultivator w^ould be very striking. The year’s borrowing would 
have reached a level which was perhaps higher than ever before and the repayment 
capacity might be suddenly reduced almost to vanishing point. If this happened 
after a period of high level prices and comparatively favourable years, the differenctj 
in the debt position would appear revolutionary. 

4.3.13 This carries us to another feature of the situation, as revealed by the 
results of the Survey. While it is clear that borrowings were high and repayments 
were comparatively negligible in the year covered by the Survey, and the outstanding 
debt at the end of the 12 months was, on an average, much greater than that at the 
beginning of the year, it is an equally striking fact that the debt outstanding at the 
beginning of the year w^as on an average relatively small. It must be emphasized that 
the large change in debt in the year of the Survey is sj)ecially highlighted because of 
the particularly low level of outstanding debt at the beginning of the year of the 
Survey. The period of roughly a decade preceding the Survey year was a period 
of almost continuous rise in prices. The element of stabilization in prices that had 
been reached in the period 1944-6, which then indicated the possibility of a new 
adjustment or stabilization of the cost-price ratio at a certain higher level in monetary 
terms, was upset by two sudden spurts in agricultural prices represented by the 
post-decontrol movement in 1947 and by the world-wide post-Korean War boom of 
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1950-1. It is important to observe that the immediately preceding period was a 
period, on the whole, of buoyant prices, and that in the year of the Survey, for the 
first time after a decade or more, a stagnancy of prices followed by a marked fall in 
them set in, reversing trends and (jhanging conditions to which the cultivator had 
become accustomed for many years past. 

4.4 CLASSIFICATION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE GROWTH 

OF DEBT 

4.4.1 We may now examine the figures of the average growth of debt in each 
district, for the twelve-month period preceding the Survey. Table 4.3 gives figures 
of the average debt in each district at the beginning of the year and at the end of 
the year, i.e., at the time of enumeration, and also shows the average growth 
of debt, the growth of debt expressed as percentage of the debt at the beginning 
of the year and tin* uvfTage amount borrowed during the year, for cultivating 
families. Tin* average debt at the time of the Survey is the debt as re])orted by the 
families in each of the villages at the time of the Survey. The average debt at the 
beginning of the year is derived from the data relating to borrowings and repay¬ 
ments during the 12 montiis pree(*ding the month of enquiry, as reported by individual 
families. The figure of the avenige debt at the beginning of the year is, therefore, 
deriv(Hl and lienee its reliability d(*])ends not only on the ridiability of the reiiorting 
of the average outstanding debt at the lime of the Survey l)ut also on the reliability 
of the full details of borrowings and repayments reported as having tak(Ui place 
during the preceding 12 months. \\'e discuss elsewdien? in detail the types of ques¬ 
tions asked in relation to borrowings and repayments in the General Schedule and 
the reliability of such information obtaiiu^l through the answers to these questions. 

4.4,2. It has already be<ui indicated that om* of the most definite results 
n*vealed by the Survey is the very large increase in the incidence of debt, on an 
average, in all districts during the year covered by the Survey. The different ex- 
j)lanation8 and the varying conditions to which they relate have, on general a priori 
grounds, been indicated above. It will now^ be useful to examine the figures in some 
detail, in relation to the general trends and general groupings of the districts. The 
various districts have been grouped, for the purpose of table 4.3, into classes accord¬ 
ing to the percentage increase in debt that wtis found to have taken place in the 
districts during the year of the Survey. It would lie observed that the range of 
variation in the percentage increase in debt is extremely wide, the lowest being 9*4 
per cent for Sirohi district of Kajasthan and the highest being 515-9 per cent 
for Lakhimpur district of Assam. It is obvious that the very high |>ercentage 
increase in the grow^th of debt is, in a large measure, the result of the very low out¬ 
standing debt at the begimiing of the year. In a broad way, it w^ould be found that 
in the various groups of districts classified according to percentage increase in debt, 
the average debt outstanding at the beginning of the year decreases steadily so that 
the average outstanding debt at the begiiming of the year in the group of districts 
with a percentage increase in debt between 1 and 40 was Rs 365, while the corres¬ 
ponding figure for the group of districts which showed a percentage increase in debt 
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TABLE 4.3—DISTRICTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE 
GROWTH OF DEBT OF CULTIVATORS 

[Aimmni iu rupees per family] 


District 

Average 
debt at the 
beginning 
of the year 

Average 
tiebt at the 
end of the 
year 

Average 
growth of 
debt 

Percentage 
growth of 
debt 

Average 
amount 
borrowed 
during the 
\'ou r 


1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 


I Districts in which the percentage growth was below 40 per cent 


1. Sirohi. 

300 

329 

29 

9-4 

30 

2. Akola. 

105 

190 

25 

15 G 

162 

3. Broach. 

471 

556 

85 

17-9 

306 

4. Nainital. 

673 

810 

137 

20 2 

258 

5. Koraput. 

53 

65 

12 

21 3 

47 

6. Katnagiri. 

155 

18S 

33 

21 4 

39 


647 

799 

152 

23 4 

370 

8. Ramanathapiirain. 

551 

680 

129 

23-4 

154 

9. Bhatinda. 

J ,088 

1,363 

275 

25-2 

436 

10. Parbhani. 

121 

155 

34 

23‘5 

161 

11. Shivpuri. 

197 

253 

56 

2S-9 

92 

12. llisaar. 

305 

41S 

113 

37-3 

138 

13. Poona. 

314 

432 

118 

37-5 

193 

14. Sambalpur. 

68 

94 

26 

3S‘4 

75 

Group average. 

365 

452 

87 

23-S 

176 


II Districts in which the percentage growth was 40 60 per cent 


1. Deoria. 

358 

515 

157 

43-S 

288 

2. Hassan. 

339 

490 

151 

44‘6 

185 

3, Ballia. 

211 

306 

95 

45 3 

120 

4. Kolhainir.i 

134 

197 

63 

47-3 

99 

5, Coimbatore. 

814 

1,204 

390 

47-9 

495 

6. Sirmoor. 

148 

221 

73 

50 0 

109 

7. West Godavari. 

555 

871 

316 

56 9 

578 

8. Nizamabad. 

186 

295 

109 

58-7 

175 

9. Bilaspur. 

92 

147 

55 

59’4 

84 

Group average. 

315 

472 

157 

49’8 

i 237 


III Districts in which the percentage growth was 60-B0 per cent 


1. Chanda. 

174 

281 

107 

60’9 

174 

2. Nagpur. 

150 

247 

97 

64’7 

195 

3. Cuddapah. 

477 

795 

318 

66’6 

439 

4. Burdwan. 

158 

265 

107 

67’8 

140 

5. Ktirnool. 

474 

801 

327 

69’2 

476 

6. Sawai Madhopur. 

370 

636 

266 

71’5 

337 

7. Bhilsa. 

310 

531 

221 

710 

387 

8. Osmanabad. 

177 

306 

128 

72’2 

207 

9. Mobindergarh. 

503 

866 

363 

72-3 

409 

10. Jaipur... 

427 

745 

3J8 

74’6 

359 

11. Durg. 

45 

79 

34 

\ 74‘9 

64 

12. Bangalore. 

249 

435 

186 

\ 751 

221 

13. Hamirpur. 

158 

278 

120 

76’2 

167 

14. Kammi). 

170 

301 

131 

776 

145 

15, Jhabua. 

113 

200 

87 

i 780 

122 

16. Chittorgarh. 

240 

428 

188 

78-3 

210 

Group average.. 

262 

460 

188 

71’8 

253 


iVo/^> -The group averagf^s and the averages for all districts in cohixnnH 1, 2, 3 and 6 are the 
anthmetie averages of the corresponding district averages. 
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TABLE 4.3—DISTRICTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE 
GROWTH OF DEBT OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Amount in rupe<?s iinr family] 


.I>islrirt 

A v(Tage 
<leht at the 
hoginning 
t of the 3 ^car 

Avi^rage 
debt at the 
end of the 
year 

A Vera go 
growth of 
debt 

Percentage 
growth of 
debt 

Average 
amount 
bon’owcil 
during th<* 
yea r 

---- - - 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 


IV Districts in which the percentage growth was 80-100 per cent 


1. 

("hinglcput. 

302 


548 

240 

HI 3 

312 

2. 

.Tulliindur. 

.... 284 


519 

235 

830 

254 

3. 

Shajapiir. 

200 


307 

107 

83’S 

358 

4. 

Malabar. 

339 


625 

280 

8 4 (j 

400 

5. 

Mir/.apiir. 

no 


210 

100 

8o-G 

135 

6. 

Sultan pur. 

.... 82 


158 

70 

920 

94 

7. 

Malda. 

74 


144 

70 

94-1 

155 

8. 

Aligarh. 

.-•i 142 


270 

134 

94 7 

206 

0. 

Malibu bn a gar. 

....| 187 


365 

178 

95-2 

270 

10. 

Banner. 

. . . J 203 


518 

255 

96 8 

268 

11. 

llazarihngh. 

....j 52 


102 

50 

\ 97 0 

00 


Group av<‘rage. 

.... 1 180 


340 

103 

87-6 

229 


V Districts in which the percentage growth was 100-200 per cent 


1. 

Agra. 

239 

480 

241 

100 

9 

302 

2. 

Hliagalpur. 

212 

427 

215 

101 

6 

277 

3. 

Kaisen. 

95 

193 

98 

103 

2 

163 

4. 

West Khandesb. 

JOl 

389 

198 

103 

9 

266 

5. 

Quilun. 

147 

303 

150 

104 

8 

278 

0. 

Jaunpnr. 

137 

282 

145 

103 

2 

179 

7. 

Bewa. 

79 

107 

88 

112 

1 

no 

8. 

Monghyr. 

l»0 

404 

214 

113 

6 

230 

9. 

Shahjahanpur. 

120 

258 

138 

115 

2 

272 

10. 

Tripura. 

100 

220 

120 

120 

9 

130 

11. 

Caehar. 

68 

151 

83 

121 

3 

100 

12. 

Chum. 

111 

248 

137 

122 

4 

146 

13. 

Sagar. 

I 254 

508 

314 

122 

9 

514 

14. 

Bijapiir.| 

j 120 

285 

105 

m 

3 

204 

16. 

Puri. 

' ()0 

156 

90 

139 

3 

115 

16. 

Sorath. 

108 

204 

150 

1 141 

5 

238 

17. 

Sitapur. 

2.5 

02 

37 

150 

2 

44 

18. 

Palamau. 

78 

200 

122 

158 

9 

120 

19. 

Mwrut. 

143 

415 

272 

190 

7 

335 


Group average. 

1 

131 

288 

157 

119 

S 

213 


VI Districts in which the percentage growth was 200 per cent or above 


1. Midnapore. 

48 

144 

90 

201 7 

118 

2. Hofihiarpur. 

113 

349 

236 

210 7 

277 


18 

77 

59 

331 S 

72 

4. Kanpur... 

58 

254 

196 

339 3 

213 

6 . Jal4)aigun . 

17 

83 

66 

411 1 

87 

6. Lakhimpur. 

15 

92 

77 

515’9 

95 

Group average. 

45 

107 

122 

271 1 

144 

Average for all districts.. 

226 

374 

148 

6S 5 

214 


Note: .The^roiip a,vcmg(‘« and till* aviTafT;»*H for all districts in eolunniM 1,2, 3 aiul o arc the 

arithmetic avt*ra^ea of tln^ corresponding district averages. 
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of 2()0 and above was only Rs 45. The average growth of debt was Rs 87 for the 
group with increase in debt ranging from 1 to 40 per cent, and this average increased 
steadily to the high level of Rs 188 in the group of districts with average growth of 
debt ranging from 60 to 80 per cent. It then fell steadily and gradually until it 
attained the figure of Rs 122 in the group of districts with the highest percentage 
growth of debt, viz., 200 percent or more. The average debt at the end of the 
year increased from Rs 452 in the group with less than 40 per cent increase in debt 
to Rs 472 in the next group and then declined to Rs 450 in the group with 60 to 
80 per cent increase in debt. For the groups with percentage incn^ase in debt of 
80 or more, the average debt at the end of the year decreased as the percentage 
growth of debt increased. 

4.4.3 The association of a high percentage growth of debt with a low out¬ 
standing debt at the beginning of the year may be fiirther brought out by observing 
that no district with a percentage increase in debt of 100 or above had an average 
debt at the beginning of the year exceeding Rs 260 ; that no district with an increase 
in debt of more than 80 per cent had an average debt at the beginning of the year 
exceeding Rs 350, and barring Moliindergarh which had an average debt of Rs 503 
at the beginning of the year, no district with an average increase in debt of 60 per 
cent or more had an average debt of more than Rs 500 at the beginning of the year. 
Allowing for some exceptions, the figures are within limits even greatly lower than 
these. Similarly, no district (other than Sagar which had a debt of Rs 254 at the 
beginning of the year) with an average debt at the beginning of the year exceeding 
Rs 250 showed an increase in debt exceeding 100 per cent during the year. Almost 
universally, therefore, a large percentage increase in debt is associated with low 
average debt at the beginning of the year. 

4.4.4 This still leaves the undoubted fact that in a very large number of 
districts the increase in debt in terms of percentages was extremely high. The 
average increase in debt, in a district, of 80 per cent or more in a year is certainly 
a remarkable phenomenon ; and this happened in almost half the number of districts 
included in the Survey. Apart from the geu(?ral mathematical relation between low 
outstanding debt at the beginning of the year and a high percentage increase in 
debt, few generalized observations can be made regarding the movements 
in tlie various districts. Because of the mathematical relation indicated above, 
districts with low debt figure are, on the whole, in groups showing high percentage 
growth of debt and idee versa, so that the districts in the east of the country are 
more concentrated in the high percentage growth class, whereas districts in the south, 
west and north of the country are concentrated in the low percentage growth class. 

4.5 VARIATIONS IN POSSIBLE TYPES OP SITUATIONS RELATING TO HIGH 

AND LOW INCREASE IN DEBT 

4.5.1 Apart from the dilFerences in terms of percentage growth of debt, we 
may identify four possible types of situations. In the first instance, one would find 
a number of districts in which the debt at the beginning of the year was low and which 
had also a low debt at the end of the year and showed a comparatively low percentage 
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growtli of (lobt during the year. Notable examples of such districts are Koraput, 
SambaIpur and Ratnagiri, wliich are all characterized by a comparatively low 
monetized 8iil)sisteiic(‘ economy with rice as the chief crop. Parbhani district 
which comes under the group of districts in which monetization is high also be¬ 
longs to the grouf) in wliicli debt at the beginning of the year was low and which 
ended iij) also with a low debt at the end of the year. As contrasted with this group 
of districts, there are other districts which had low outstanding debt at the beginning 
of the year, but which recorded a very high percentage growth of debt during 
the year, and had at the end of the year fairly high outstanding debt. In this 
group are districts from various parts of the country. There are districts such as 
Midnapore from West Bengal, Jaunpur from Uttar Pradesh and Palamau from 
Bihar, belonging to the eastern part of the country with a generally low level of 
debt, which showed fairly large increase in debt which may be due to bad seasons or 
to some otlier special fii(?tors. Other districts in this group are Meerut, Kanpur and 
Hosliiarpur ; these are from regions in which the level of debt is not necessarily low, 
or which do not belong to the low mom‘tized districts. It a])pears that in districts 
like these, due to some reasons the level of debt had reached a much lovrer figure 
than usual at th(i beginning of the year, and there was a considerable increase in the 
debt, bringing the figure back to somewhat like normal figures. 

4.5.2 On the otlnu sid(\ we have districts wntJi high outstanding debt at the 
beginning of the y(‘ar and which generally showed little increase in average debt 
during the year of the Survey. To give examples from various parts of the country, 
and of various circumstances, one may cite Nainital, Ramanathapuram, Ahmedabad 
and Bhatinda as exemplifying the composition of this group. In the cavSe of Ahmeda¬ 
bad and Nainital, we have districts with fairly advanced or developed economics, 
which did not show' mucli increase in their average debt. In Ramanathapuram, 
we have a district with a high level of debt at the beginning of the year due to a 
series of bad years in th(* immediate past. Bliatinda w-as in a position wdiich may 
be considered as int(*rme(liate belw<*(*n the two cited above. Finally, tliere are 
a number of districts wJiich had a high level of debt at the beginning of the yt^ar 
and w’hieh also .show'(‘(l a fairly high in(;r(*as<* over their already higli debt, at the 
end of the ymr. Conditions in this group may be illustrated by reference to a 
number of districts. It includes, in the first instance, districts llk(^ West (lodavari 
which had a fairly highly (lev(*lo])ed economy and liigh debt at the b(‘giiining of 
the year, and which recorded a substantia^ iiUTease in outstanding debt during 
the year in spite of tlie fact that the natural seasons in the district were not reported 
to be adverse. There are other districts like Coimbatore which had a highly 
developed economy and high debt at the beginning of the year, and which recorded 
substantial increase in the outstanding debt during the year, partly on account of 
continued development but also partly due to unfavourable conditions. On the 
other hand, there are in the group districts like Mohindergarh, Chingleput, Cuddapah, 
Kumool and Banner, which showed high debt at the beginning of the year largely 
as a result of a previous period of bad years, and which continued to suffer during 
the year of the Survey from further unfavourable conditions resulting in the piling 
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up of debt to a still higher figure. It is obvious that the total increase in outstanding 
debt in a year is a phenomenon that is complex. A large variety of factors is res¬ 
ponsible for the increase or the decrease in the outstanding debt during the course 
of a year. Therefore, not much purpose is likely to be served by discussing this 
matter in further detail at tliis stage. It is only when the details of the transactions 
of the year are examined fully that explanations of the change in debt position 
during the year of the Survey will be possible. 

4.5.3 The first point to be noted here is that no district, as a whole, reported 
a decrease in debt during the year under report. Tliis means that all types of factors 
were making for an increase in debt during the year under report, and that there 
was cumulation or conjuncture of such factors. The second point to be noted, 
which is elaborated in another context, is that some divergence in the time of re¬ 
payment may make substantial difft'nnice in the picture of outstanding dt‘bt. In a 
number of districts where debt ap])ears to have increased greatly during tlie 12 
months preceding the Survey, it is seen that comparatively am])le repayments took 
place within a period of three to four months after the General Schedule, was filled 
in. Therefore, the picture revealed on the basis of the twehc-month General 
Schedule data may be a picture, which through either under-reporting or through 
variations in period of repayment in the succeeding year, exaggerates to some extent 
the total increase in outstanding debt. With full allowance for this, the fVict still 
remains that debt at the beginning of tlie Survey year reported from most of tlui 
districts was comparatively low, and that during the 12 months prc'ceding the Survey 
there took place in the country as a wdiole a remarkalde increase in tlie amount of 
avcvrage outstanding debt per cultivating family. 

4.6 ESTIMATES OF DEBT ACCORDING TO THE GENERAL SCHEDULE AND AT 

THE TIME OF THE SECOND ROUND OF THE INTENSIVE ENQUIRY 

1 . 6,1 It has been made clear that the Survey w’as ])laimed not with a view to 
obtaining estimates for the countrv as a wliole, of .size of a\'erag(? outstanding debt, 
borrowings or repayments, but was directed chiefly towards obtaining an idea of the 
working of the agr-icultural credit systiun in regions roju’esentative of all ty]>es of 
conditions existing in the country. However, the .scope of the Surv(‘v was large 
and the conditions (^o\'ered liy it div<*rse. In the <*ircuinstances, it might be 
thouglit justifiable and jierliaps ev^n de.sirable to jiresent iiroad estimates of d(‘bt, 
borrowings or repayments, w’hich could be framer! on a per family basis for the 
country as a whole. It ]ui.s, then^fore, been rlecided to give estimates regarding 
the debt jiosition for all-India, based on data eollected during the Survey. Within 
limitations, they scn^e to bring out tlie total dimension of the operations in the 
economy on the side of agricultural credit. The table on next page gives the 
relevant details. 

4.6.2 The set of figures given in the first column jiertain to the data collected for 
all cultivating families through the General Schedule. The outstanding debt at the 
time of the Survey for all cultivating families in the rural area for the country as a 
whole has been estimated on the basis of the report for all the cultivating families in 
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General 
Schedule 
data for all 
cultivating 
families 

General 
Schedule 
data for selected 
cultivating 
families 

Intensive 

enquiry 

data for stdocted 
cultivating 
families 

1 

DoM iM‘r family at the end of tho year (Rs) 

36:U7 

384-4 

315-8 

Borrowinps ]K‘r family during tho year (Rs) 

1 209-5 

227-4 


RopaymontH ])or family during the yoar (Rs) 

t)1-3 

64 8 

i 

Not borrowingH p<*r family during tho yoar (Us) 

148-2 

162-6 


Doht ]>or family at tho bogiuning of tlio 
y(*ar (Rs) . 

215 .5 

221-8 


lVroontag<^ inoroaso in dol)t. 

6S-S 

7S 3 



the selected villages. Similar falculatioris are made relating to the borrowings and 
r<‘])ayiia*nls during t h(‘ l‘J moni lis iimne<liateiy ))re(‘.eding t he month of t he Survey. 
On the l)a.sis of this information, tin* extent of outstanding debt at the beginning of 
the Geuf'ral Schedule year has Ijeen calculated. The figures in the second column give 
similar data for tlie selecttsl cult i vatiiig families included in the intensive enquiry. These 
are l)ase<l, not on a separate (‘iKjuirv, but on the (huieral Scliedule filled at the same 
tim(‘. and in tlie same way as for the other families in the village, for the families 
who were later s<‘leete(l for the intensive (UHjuirv. The reason for presenting the 
estimat(\s based on this r<‘striet(‘d sam])l(‘ of tlie families in th(‘ villages is two fold. 
It indicates, in tlu' first instance. th(‘ extent to wliicli tla^ sam])l(* chosen for 
th<^ intensi\e (unjuirv yielded results cofnparabh* to those* arrived at from the 
(iemu'al Schedule for all the cultivating families in the villages, from whom the 
sample was chosen. Secondly, tlie estimates made on tlie ])asis of the General 
Schedule data for tlu^ families included in the sampler for the intensive emjuiry can 
form the basis of another comparison. For the families included in the intensive 
en(]uiry, a second set of schedules was filled and information was asked, among other 
things, about tlieir outstanding debt at the time of the enquiry. These questions 
regarding outstanding debt formed part of the scdiediile directed tow^ards finding out 
details of the credit transactions during the year 195h2. The total figure arrived 
at on the basis of tlie schedules for tlie second round of the intensive cmjuiry giv(\s a 
(iomparable estimate of outstanding debt at a period some months later, on an 
average, than the period of the General Schedule enquiry. It is not possible to 
olitain comparable (sstimates from these se^*ond round sidiedules, of borrowings 
and repayments, whicli are (‘(jually firm. The form of tl\e schedule used in the 
second round of the intensive enquiry was such that full details of borrowings and 
repayments comparable with the details obtained during the General Schedule 
enquiry were not necessarily available in the second round. As a consequence, it is 
not possible to estimate with equal certainty borrowings and repayments during 
the twelve-month period prior to the period of the second round, and to derive the 
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outstanding debt 12 months prior to the period of the second round. However, 
while no separate comparison can be instituted between figures of outstanding debt 
at the time of the second round and at the time 12 months prior to it, it is possible, 
by utilizing the General Schedule data obtained for the sample of cultivating families 
selected for the intensive enquiry, to obtain some idea regarding the change in out¬ 
standing debt between the period of the first round and the second round of our 
Survey. The estimate prepared on the basis of the second round data and given in 
the third colunm in the table indicates the change in position in outstanding debt 
between the first and the second round. It shows, as a whole, a decrease in out¬ 
standing debt of approximately 18 per cent between the time of filling in of the 
General Schedule and the second round of the intensive enquiry. 

4.6.3 As indi(;ated above, the General Schedule was filled in mostly during the 
period December 1951 to Mar(;h 1952. The special group of 15 families, in relation to 
which intensive enquiries wen' (H)nducted, was again covered in respect of outstanding 
debt during the period Aj)ril 1952 to June 1952. For all the families for whom the 
intensive enquiry schedules in the second round were filled between April 1952 to June 
1952, statements for the earlier period obtained in the General Schedule are available. 
Data in these two reports may, therefore, be utilized to indicate, tlie diflerence in 
outstanding debt as betwe(*n the two periods separated by an average interval of 
thn'e to four months. It may be remarked that this particular period of threes to four 
months is of consid(!rabl(i significance, as it is the period during which repayments 
which are possible to be made on account of the marketing of the kJmrif crops and 
also, in part, repayments possible to be made because of the disposal of tln^ rahi 
cro[)s wM)uld both come in. Table 4.4 sets out ifi full the results of the comparison 
of the two s<'ts of data. It gives the average debt per family in each district for all 
tlie cultivating families covered by the General Schedule, and for the families selected 
for the intensive! eiKjuiry, for the General Schedule period and for tlu! sficond round 
period of the intensive eiupury. It indicates that in 55 of the 75 districts, tluTe w^as 
a net n'duction in outstanding debt reported by th(! families selected for the int(!nsive 
enquiry, <luring the p<*riod between the General Schedule enquiry and the intensiv^e 
enquiry. In the remaining distri(!ts, some increase in debt during the period was 
reported. However, it w^ould be noticed that excluding Tripura district which 
reported an increase in debt of 31.5 per cent, in no instance was the increase 
in debt, as between the two periods, higher than 30 per cent. On the other hand, 
th(! decreavse in debt reported wnis very large in some cases and was more than 30 
per cent in 22 districts. This would indicate that the period of investigation using 
the General Schedule, i.e., December to March, is perhaps the period which shows 
debt at a high point. Possibly, the period of investigation just before the beginning 
of the Man/* season, i.<!., April to May or June, would also show the debt at about 
its lowest position. 

4.6.4 The above discussion assumes that the dififerenoes in the data relating 
to outstanding debt obtained in the second round of the intensive enquiry are due 
only to the passage of the agricultural year or season. This may be true to a 
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TABLE 4.4—GROWTH OF DEBT DURING THE YEAR COVERED BY 
THE GENERAL SCHEDULE AND BETWEEN THE DATES OF 
FILLING THE GENERAL SCHEDULE AND THE INTENSIVE 
ENQUIRY SCHEDULES (SECOND ROUND) 


[ Amount in rupees per family ] 


State/Diatrict 

Average 
debt at 
the end 
of the 
General 
Schedule 
year (All 
cultivators) 

Average 
debt at 
the end 
of the 
General 
Schedule 
year 

(Selected 

cultivators) 

Average 
debt at 
the begin¬ 
ning of 
the General 
Schedule 
year , 
(Selected 
cultivators) 

Percentage 
increase(+) 
or de- 
creasc(—) 
in debt 
during 
the General 
Schedule 
year 

(Selected 

cultivators) 

Average 
debt as 
on the 
date of 
Oiling the 
intensive 
enquiry 
schedules 
(Selected 
cultivators) 

Percentage in- 
crease(4-) or de- 
crease(—) between 
the dates of filling 
the General 
SchcfUile and 
intensive enquiry 
fichcdnlea (Selected 
cultivators) 


1 

2 

3 


4 

6 

6 


Assam 

Lakhimpur. 

92 

120 

26 

”{■ 

361 6 

49 


59-2 

('achar. 

151 

151 

71 

+ 

112-7 

105 

— 

30-5 

Kamrup. 

301 

296 

231 


281 

297 

4 

0-3 

Tripura 

Tripura.*.. 

220 

178 

99 

"1 

79-8 

234 

4 

31-5 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

83 

81 

9 

4 

800 0 

18 


77-8 

Malda. 

144 

130 

78 

4 

-}- 

66 7 

140 

4 

7-7 

Burdwan. 

205 

270 

171 

r>7-9 

284 

4 

5-2 

Midtiapore. 

144 

141 

33 

-I- 

327-3 

HI 

— 

42-6 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

427 

523 

230 

-1- 

127-4 

492 


5-9 

Moiighvr. 

404 

340 

181 

-1- 

87-S 

290 

— 

14-7 

Hazaribagh. 

102 

130 

71 

-f 

83-1 

J32 

4- 

1-5 

Palaraau. 

200 

246 

115 

4 

113-9 

233 

..... 

5-3 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

216 

266 

115 

4- 

122-6 

18 


93-0 

l^llia . 

306 

447 

328 

4- 

36-3 

356 

— 

20-4 

Deoria. 

615 

484 

316 

4- 

63-2 

79 


83-7 

Jaunpur. 

282 

332 

192 

4 

72-9 

271 


91-9 

Sultanpur. 

168 

134 

63 

4 

112 7 

118 


11-9 

Sitapur. 

62 

66 

30 

4' 

120-0 

1 53 


19-7 

Kanpur. 

254 

230 

50 

4 

360-0 

1 109 


52-6 

Haniirpur. 

278 

276 

171 

4’ 

01 4 

260 


5-8 

Sbahjahanpur. 

258 

340 

201 

4- 

69-2 

92 

— 

72-9 

Agra. 

480 

429 

198 

4 

116 7 

521 

4 

21-4 

Aligarh . 

276 

273 

126 

4- 

118-4 

260 

— 

8-4 

Nainital . 

810 

1,180 

996 

4 - 

18-6 

521 


55-8 

Meerut . 

416 

438 

149 

4- 

194-0 

60 

— 

86-3 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirnioor . 

221 

305 

267 

4’ 

18-7 

330 

4 - 

8-2 

Punjab 

Hoshiarpur . 

349 

423 

176 

4 - 

140-3 

310 


26-7 

Julliindur . 

519 

389 

181 

4 

114-9 

495 

4 * 

27-2 

Hiasar . 

418 

460 

362 

4- 

30-7 

532 

+ 

15-7 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda . 

1»363 

1 

1,280 

888 

4 * 

44 1 

1,244 


2-8 

Mohindergarh . 

866 

874 

347 

4 - 

151-9 

940 

4 - 

7-6 

Rajasthan 

Churu . 

248 

267 

99 

+ 

169-6 

180 


30-0 

Barmer . 

618 

538 

250 

4- 

115-2 

521 


3-2 

Sirohi . 

329 

437 

423 

4 

3-3 

2f>8 

— 

41-0 

Jaipur. 

745 

768 

460 

4- 

67-0 

834 

4 

S-6 

Sawai Madhopur.... 

636 

626 

388 

4 - 

61-3 

540 


13-7 

Chittorgarh. 

428 

451 

289 

4 - 

56-1 

486 

4 - 

7-8 


* Information on outstandings in relation to some of the loans borrowed during the year is not 
available. The amount borrowed on these loans was Rs 29 per family. 
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TABLE 4.4—GROWTH OF DEBT DURING THE YEAR COVERED BY 
THE GENERAL SCHEDULE AND BETWEEN THE DATES OF 
FILLING THE GENERAL SCHEDULE AND THE INTENSIVE 


ENQUIRY SCHEDULES (SECOND ROUND)—Concluded 

[ Amount in rupees per family ] 


Suite 'District 

Average' 
debt at 
the end 
of the 
General 
Schedule 
year (All 
cultivators] 

A v«?nige 
debt at 
the end 
of the 
General 
Schedule 
year 

(Selected 

cultivators) 

Average 
<lebt at 
the begin¬ 
ning of 
the Genera] 
Schedule 
year 
(Selected 
cultivators) 

Perce nt.'igf 
inoreaso (4 ] 
or de- 
croase( ) 
in debt 

1 during 
the Genera] 
Schedule 
year 
(Selected 
cultivators) 

J Average 
' debt as 
on the 
date of 
filling the 
, intensive 
enquiry 
schedules 
(Selected 
cultivators) 

Percentage in- 
crea 8 e( 4 ) or dc- 
croa 8 e(—) botvi^een 
the dates of filling 
the General 
Schedule and 
intensive enquiry 
.schedules (Selected 
cultivators) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

200 

200 

153 

-f 34 6 

156 

- 24-3 

Shivpuri. 

253 

320 

224 

-f- 42 V 

160 

- 50-0 

Shajapur. 

307 

383 

199 

+ 92 S 

295 

- 23-0 

Bhii.sa. 

531 

493 

321 

-f 53 6 

323 

- 34-5 

Bhopal 

Raison. 

193 

176 

105 

-1- 67-6 

144 

- 18-2 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

77 

71 

21 

-f 238 1 

37 

- 47-9 

Rewa. 

107 

152 

64 

+ J37’5 

120 

- 17-1 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

94 

82 

62 

-f 32’3 

28 

- 65-9 

Puri. 

156 

127 

58 

+ 1190 

60 

- 52-H 

Koraput. 

65 

53 

44 

+ 20-5 

52 

- 1-9 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 

147 

128 

63 

+ 1032 

100 

- 21-9 

. 

79 

I 82 

38 

+ 115 8 

67 

- 30 -5 

Chanda. 

281 

i 259 

144 

+ 79-9 

214 j 

- 17-4 

Nagpur. 

247 

230 

130 

4 - 769 

157 

- 31-7 

Sagar. 

508 

630 

244 

+ 317-2 

370 

— 30-2 

Akola. 

IViO 

252 

232 

-f 8-6 

113 

- 55-2 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

264 

308 

155 

4- 98-7 

315 

4- 2-3 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

799 

1,004 

723 

4- 38-9 

1,102 

4- 9-8 

Broach. 

550 

505 

429 

4* 51-7 

472 

- 16-5 

VVc.st Khande.sh. 

389 

498 

153 

-h 225-5 

410 

- 17-7 

Poona. 

432 

498 

383 

4- 30-0 

418 

- 16-1 

Ratnaciri. 

188 

166 

126 

-h 31-7 

163 

- 1-H 

Kolhapur. 

197 

246 

170 

4- 44-7 

265 

4- 3-7 

Bijapur. 

285 

414 

133 

4 211-3 

362 

- 15-0 

Hyderabad 

Osmariabad. 

305 

308 

148 

+ 108-1 

342 

4 - 11 0 

Parbhani. 

155 

166 

130 

-f 27-7 

111 

- 33-1 

Nizaraabad. 

295 

276 

154 

4- 79-2 

210 

- 23-9 

Mahbubnagar. 

365 

463 

222 

4 - 108-6 

441 

- 4-8 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

490 

514 

333 

4- 64-4 

595 

4- 15-8 

Bangalore. 

435 

446 

247 

4 - 80-6 

448 

4- 0-4 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

1,204 

1,291 

809 

4- 59-6 

1,324 

4 - 2-6 

Cuddapah. 

795 

868 

487 

4- 78-2 

996 

4 - 147 

Kiirnool. 

801 

838 

397 

+ nil 

798 

- 4-S 

West Godavari.* 

871 

1,093 

535 

4 - 104-3 

1,028 

- 5-9 

Chingleput. 

548 

554 

276 

4- 100-7 

548 

- 1-1 

Ramanathapuram... 

680 

724 

635 

4- 14-0 

687 

- 6-1 

Malabar. 

625 

613 

398 

-{- 54-0 

509 

- 17-0 

T ravancore-Cochin 

Onilon. . 

303 

988 

191 

4- 138*0 

917 
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large extent. However, it may liappen tliat some difference is also possible from 
year to year in the actual jXTiod or timt^ of repayment, and that a tw(dve~month 
comjmtation placed in the midst of the repayment season, as is the (.‘ase witli the year 
end(*(l March, may introduce an ehunent of change apart from the agricultural season. 
Jf in any particular year the rejjayment season is for one reason or another somewhat 
postpt)ned, an exact twelve-month calculation will give a soni(*Avliat distorted picture 
of the eflectivt^ inen^ase* in debt during the year. Sucli adjustnuMit of the tim(‘ of 
rei)aym(mt may not be infrecpient. The maturity of crops, the conditions of marlo^ts 
and the possibility of holding over ])rodiice, f<^ars of a fall in price or ho])(‘s of a rise, 
all these may play their ])art in the incnaisiMl or decreased activity in sah^ o 2 )(‘rations 
during a particular jx'riod and in the subsequent repayment of del)ts. In particular 
instances, sp(‘caal fatrtors may intervene which could materially affect the situation. 
For oxain[)l(*., in the 1951-2 season Gov^ernmeiit permitted sugar factories to })ay 
cultivators the ]jricc of sugar-cane bought frojn them, in jjR^t immediately and in 
])art at a later date. A ])ostponement of receipts from sales of sugar-cane, brought 
about ill this manner, c,ould affect materially re})aymeiit jurformance and es])eeially 
its timing. When this hap})ens a strict twelve-month com])arison will prove some¬ 
what misleading. Tliis is apart from the possibility of a slight foreshortening of 
memory in res])ect of performaiuies of a distant period. 

4.G.5 Attention has been drawn to this element to indicate that perhaps the 
total growth in outstanding debt as shown in the (hmeral ScIhmIuIc does not ent irely 
represent a net increase and that part of th(* repayments, indicated to liave been 
made aeeording ti> tlie information eolhu'ted in the seeojul round of the* intensive 
en(|uiry, might have be(‘n madi* after the (feiuu'al Hchediilc' (m(]ui?T due to postpone¬ 
ment of re])aym<‘nt on ac-count of a vari(*ty of reasons, and may not indicate net 
jiroc.eeds of annth<'r s(*ason. This would mean that the (‘ff(*ctiv<‘ net increase in 
debt during the yt‘ar should be plaee<l at a slightly low(*r level tlian tliat in(Ii(‘aled 
l)y tlie General Sclaxluh' data. 

\ A\J\ It may be permissible to add a general observation. The observation is 
tliat tliesi* data mak(‘ clear the dangers of instituting conqiarisons between mere 
tigures of outstanding debt without a full examination of tlie relation of the figure of 
outst anding debt to inqiortant as|>(‘cts sncli as the ])osition of the period of eiupiiry in 
the agricultuxa! seaBou. The data of the General vSchediile in our enquiry, when 
compared with estimates made by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
show some striking variations. Specially noticeable in this respect are the divergent 
movements, as between two sets of districts of Ihtar Pradesh, that these comparisons 
bring out. It will be noticed that the specially high rate of increase indicated by 
that comparison took place mostly in those districts of Uttar Prad(»sh in which the 
second round figures reveal a very considerabhi decrease in debt as between the 
times of the two rounds. The large variation within a matter of few months in the 
level of outstanding debt inakes clear how isolated comparisons of single unqualified 
figures of outstanding debt may very greatly mislead. It is necessary to emphasize 
this point because it is usual for figures compiled or drawm up in a variety of ways 
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for the different years to be used for indicating trends; these are rarely related with 
care to the time of the enquiry into outstanding debt. It does not necessarily happen 
that this consideration vitiates all comparison. There may be large and persistent 
movements such as that in indebtedness in the Madnis districts, which are apparently 
so independent of the particular time of enquiry that it is legitimate to take them as 
established without much reservation in relation to the time of the enquiry. But 
it may not be possible always to establish such a clear trend. In such cases, the 
measurement of increase or decrease in debt or the assumption of persistent trends 
are matters on which conclusions could be indicated only with the utmost 
caution. 

4.7 OUTSTANDING DEBT AT THE TIME OF THE SECOND ROUND OF THE 

INTENSIVE ENQUIRY 

4.7.1 The most remarkable point in relation to the second round data is the 
connexion of decrease in debt between the two rounds with high increase in debt in 
the General Schedule year. The six districts in which the increase in debt during 
the General Schedule year for all the cultivating families was 200 per cent or more 
had much more than 25 per cent decrease in debt as between the end of the General 
Schedule year and the second round of the intensive enquiry for the selected families. 
On calculations made for the families included in the intensive enquiry, it would 
appear that no district had an increase in debt of 200 per cent and above for the 
total period between the begiiming of the General Schedule year and the time of the 
second round of the? intensive enquiry. Of the 19 districts in the class with percent¬ 
age increase in debt during the General Schedule year ranging from 100 to 200 
for all cultivating families, 16 districts allowed a percentage decrease in debt 
varying from 5 to 92 between the end of the General Schedule year and the second 
round of the intensive enquiry ; in 7 of these 16 districts the percentage decrease 
was more than 30. Th(^ number of districts in which a large reduction in debt 
of the famiUes included in the intensive enquiry between these two periods took 
place is limited. The number of districts having such reduction, exceeding 25 per 
cent, is only 24; it is remarkable that 13 of these should occur in the list of districts 
in which the increase in debt for all cultivating families during the General Schedule 
year was 100 per cent or more. 

4.7.2 The above discussion is based on a comparison of the growth of debt 
during the General Schedule year for all the cultivating families with the change in 
outstanding debt between the end of the General Schedule year and the second 
round of the intensive enquiry, for the selected cultivating families. However, as 
the intensive enquiry data pertain only to a sample of the General Schedule families, 
it is necessary for drawing valid conclusions to consider the data for these families 
as a group separately. In most instances the various districts show similar dimen¬ 
sions of increase in debt for families investigated using the General Schedule as for 
those selected for the intensive enquiry. However, there are some important 
differences and the discussion below is confined to data relating to the selected 
families. 
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4.7.3 Table 4.4 gives the data for the selected families as obtained from the 
General Schedule and from the second round of the intensive enquiry. It shows, 
in the first instance, the increase in debt as worked out for the General Schedule 
year; it also gives, in another column, the average debt outstanding at tlie time of 
the second round of the intensive enquiry. The data indicate a considerable diminu¬ 
tion of outstanding debt during the period between tlie filling in of the General 
Schedule and tlie iiitensivti enquiry especially in the districts whic‘h recjorded a large 
percentage increas(». in debt during the General Schedule year. All districts in which 
there appeared an increase larger than 200 per cent for the selected cultivating 
families during the General S(diedule year showed a dc^crease by the time of the 
second round such that the total increase in debt during tlie period from the begin¬ 
ning of the General Schedule year to the time of the second round of the intensive^ 
encpiiry was much lower than 200 per cent. Tn tlui same way, all districts which 
had an in(‘-rease in dcl>t b(‘tween 100 and 200 per cent during the General Schedule 
year for the se](‘(d(‘d cultivators, also showed decreases in dcdit at tiK*. time, of the 
second round, excepting the (listriels of Agra, Jullundur, ^lohindcrgarli, and Osrnan- 
abad. In Bhagalpur, Palamau, Aligaih, BarnuT and Kurnool among these districts, 
there was a small decrease which, however, did not succeed in reducing tlu^ inen^ase 
for the whole p(‘Tiod below^ 100 }>er cent. On lluj contrary, there was an increase 
in debt of the order of 30 i)er cent in Tripura and l(;ss than 15 per cent in Sorath and 
Cuddapali betw'eeii the end of the General Schedule ytuir and the second round, wdiich 
caused the total increase in debt over the wdiohi period to excised 100 per (tfuit. 
Anotluir specially notabl(», fiict is that in a number of districts tlie outstandi!ig debt 
reported during the second round of inten.siv<? enquiry for the selected families 
was less, in sorne cases markedly less, than the debt d(*rived as outstanding for the 
same families at the beginning of the General Schedule year. Tlu^se districts are 
Mirzapur, Deoria, Juimpurh Shahjahanpur, Nainital, Meerut, Sirolii, Shivpuri, Sambal- 
puT, Aki>la and Parbhani, Districts which showed large percentage decrease in debt 
between the end of the General Schedule year and the second round seem to be grouped 
together in some regions. These regions are chiefly the Assam-Bengal, Eastern and 
Western Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh and Central India. 

4.7.4 An important point in the interpretation of these data is whether our 
data represent, over the whole period of approximately 16 months, actual variations 
in the level of debt from time to time or whether they indicate some defect or 
aberration. Defects in data may mean, for example, that the repayments recorded 
after the end of the year represent transactions which in the General Schedule year 
had been omitted from being reported ; aberrations in data may similarly mean that 
repayments recorded in the second round were repayments that properly belong to 
the previous year but were made a little later and therefore were recorded after the 
close of the General Schedule year. The doubt as regards aberration or defect 
arises mainly because of the large increase recorded in the outstanding debt 
during the General Schedule year. In this connexion we may pay special 
attention to the large decrease in debt recorded between the end of the General 


^ See footnote to table 4.4. 
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Schedule year and the second round of the intensive enquiry in some districts and 
also to the phenomenon of the level of debt in some districts in the second round 
being lower than the level at the beginning of the General Schedule year. 

4.7.5 For simplifying analysis we may consider the situation chiefly in terms 
of a single-crop economy; in such an economy the debt would be at its peak just 
before the marketing of the crops took place, and it would be at its lowest soon 
after the proceeds of sale had been acquired and repayments effected. There would, 
thus, in these types of economies, appear a large difference as betvreen levels of debt 
just before and just after the marketing of the harvest, which though separated by 
only a few months would represent the peak and the trough of the annual debt 
level. In a comparison at the end of a full twelve-month j)eriod, however, the level 
of debt would represent, seasonal and other variations being disregarded, a condition 
in annual operations or a period in the cycle which is the same at the two })()ints 
for which data are compared. Therefore, a large reduction in total del)t over a 
sixteen-month period would not necessarily indicate any defect in the collection of 
information. It may w^ell happen that for districts in which this occurred, the debt 
outstanding at the begiiming of the year, derived from the General Schedule data, 
show’ed a peak point, and that that peak w'us subsequently riHluced to a lower level, 
and then fresh borrowings began wliicdi took the level of debt again to or beyond 
the peak in the current year and this w’as revealed in the record in the General 
Schedule. In the second round it was the trough that was revealed because of 
repayments taking place betw-een the time of the end of the General Sclieduh? }^ear 
and the time of the second round of the intensive enquiry. 

4.7.6 This is not an untenable a.ssumption as is showm by the farm business 
data. Among the districts which show'ed more than 20 p(*r cent decr(*ase in (l(d)t 
in the second round are found the districts of Churu, Sirohi, Puri, Saml)alj)ur, 
Ballia, Mirzapur, Jaunpur and Shivpuri, which had eitlH‘r no receipts or very low 
average receipts from sale of crops so that this factor will not weigh in their repay¬ 
ment performance. In others, however, large repayment w^ould be due to recei]>ts 
from sale of crops. In several of the other districts, receipts from sale of cro|)s 
were more important in the first season, i.e., between April and September, than in 
the second season, i.e., between October and March. In the districts of Lakhimpur, 
Cachar, Jalpaiguri, Midiiapore, Kanpur, Satna, Bilaspur and Durg, receipts frt)m sale 
of crops and fodder in the first half of the year were larger than the average ex})endi- 
ture on farm during that season. In the case of these districts excluding Cachar, 
Jalpaiguri and Bilaspur, the receipts from sale of crops were larger during the first half 
of the year than during the second half. It may be further noted that among the 
20 districts which showed larger rcccdpts from sale of crops in the first half than in 
the second half, 13, including the 5 named above, showed a decrease in debt larger 
than 5 per cent in the second round as compared with the position at the end of the 
General Schedule year. However, among districts which showed decrease in out¬ 
standing debt exceeding 20 per cent at the time of the second round, there are also 
those which recorded larger receipts from sale of crops in the second half of the year 
and net receipts in the second half but not in the first half. Such districts are Meerut, 
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NHiiiital, Slialijaljaiipur, Deoria, Jhabua, Sliajapur, Nagpur, Akola, Nizaniabad, 
Parbliaiii find Qiiilon. Data for these districts can be explained only if it is assumed 
tliat the receipts from sale of crops during the second half accrued towards the end of 
tlie period, so that the repayment which was the result of proceeds of sale was recorded 
after the end of the half year. In this connexion it is pertinent to notice that the 
General Schedule year was a moving year and that for half the villages in a district 
the record was generally (M)mplet/ed even before February 1952. In these villages, 
repayments arising even out of the sale of kharif cro])S may not be fully noted at tlie 
time of the General Scliedule enquiry and this might be largely nispoiisible for the 
decrease in debt in their case between the General Schedule and the second round data. 

4.7.7 It would thus aj)pear that the difference between the figures of outstand¬ 
ing debt of the General Sch(*dule and the se(5ond round of the intensive enquiry do(*s 
not by itself cast any <h)ubt on the validity of rej)orting. The decrease in d(d)t 
may not be anything more than what might have been expected with the ])rogress 
of the season. It, however, huids emphasis to the caution regarding com])arison 
between isolated figures of enquiries in past years. This is specially imj)ortant in 
the case of su<*h com]>arisons as the <listrict comparisons that we attempt later. It 
would be s(;en that in the comparisons of the data obtained l)y the Provincial Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committees and those obtained in the Rural Credit Survey, the discussion 
on districts in particular States, for example, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, 
would have to be seriously modified if the second round data are taken into account. 

1.7.8 Asa supplement to the above, we may consider wdiether the second 
round data also indicate tlie presence of considerable under-reporting of repayments. 
As tliscussed elsewhere, the greatest danger of under-re)>orting arises in case of 
rejiayments made far back in the tw-elve-inonth jieriod, especially those not associated 
with the current agricultural season. The period intervening betw^een the close of 
the year covered by the General Schedule and the second round of the intensive 
enquiry exactly coincides witli tliat part of the agricultural year which precedes tin* 
beginning of the kharif Heamn, Repayments made during the corresponding j>eriod 
in the year covered by the General Schedule might, according to the above, be likely 
to have lieen forgotten in our reports. The data obtained during the second round 
of the intensive enquiry may then be utilized to test the possibility of under-reporting 
on the assumption that repayments reported betw'(»en the end of the year co\ered 
by the General Schedule and the second round of the intensive enquiry during 1952 
correspond to a large extent to the repayments supposed not to liave been reported 
in 1951. The plausibility of the assumption may be judged by treating the borrow¬ 
ings and repayments reported after the end of the year covered by the General 
Schedule as if they formed part of the transactions during that year : this amounts to 
treating the net result of transactions between the beginning of the General Schedule 
year and the second round of the intensive enquiry as representing the net result for 
the General Schedule year itself. It has been pointed out above that in some dis¬ 
tricts the net result of transactions taking place between the end of the General 
Schedule year and the second round of the intensive enquiry was to raise the level 
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of outstanding debt above that prevailing at the end of the General Schedule year^ 
Obviously, in these districts no presumption regarding under-reporting of repay¬ 
ments during the corresponding period in can arise. On the other hand, 

there are a number of districts in which repayments recorded immediately after the 
General Schedule year in 1952 were so heavy that the level of debt at the time of the 
second round of the intensive enquiry was definitely lower than the level of debt 
at the begimiing of the General Schedule year 1951-2. If one assumes that repay¬ 
ments during the corresponding period in 1951 wore as lieavy as those reported in 
1952 and that most of these were not reported, the resulting calculation would indi¬ 
cate some actual decrease in debt during the Survey year in these districts. In view 
of the conditions during tlie Survey year, it is. liowever, highly unlikely that in any 
significant number of districts tlie debt during the year had substantially decreased. 
It would thus appear that in (*onnexion witli the data for many districts not only is 
under-reporting of repayments during the particular period not indicated but also 
that any large amount of such under-reporting would be inconsistent with the total 
data for these districts. In a large number of other districts where some decrease 
in outstanding debt took place between the end of the General Schedule year and tin* 
second round of the intensiv'e enquiry, such dc'crease appears to be no greater than 
what might have been expected during the particular period in the agricultural 
year, and does not thus call for such an explanation as that of under-reporting of 
repayments. However, there are some districts in which presen(*e of some under¬ 
reporting is consistent with the total situation and data. In particular, the close 
association of large repayments between the end of the General Scheduh^ year 
and the second round, wdth very heavy increase iii debt in the General Schedule 
year in some districts may be supposed to indicate the existence of a measure of 
under-reporting in those cases. 

4.8 THE OUTSTANDING DEBT PER FAMILY IN DIFFERENT REGIONS COMPARED 
WITH NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY (POONA SCHEDULES) RESULTS 

4.8.1 The extent of the increase in debt revealed to have taken place during 
the year covered by the Survey is strikingly large. It is so large that tlie 
rate of increase by itself may be held by some to cast doubt on the validity or relia¬ 
bility of the data. There would ordinarily be available no means of resolving the 
doubt or countering the criticism. It happens, how^ever, that during (Jctober 1950 
to March 1951 there was undertaken on behalf of the Government of India a National 
Sample Survey covering about 1,8(X) villages all over the country. In about 000 of 
these villages distributed all over India, a set of schedules was used for collecting 
information, which contained queries relating to outstanding debt of the sample of 
families. The data obtained through these schedules, which are generally referred 
to as the Pooiia Schedules, pertain to 9,201 families in 585 villages distributed all 
over India. The information collected from these families was in relation to their 
outstanding debt at the time of the enquir}". This enquiry was conducted approxi¬ 
mately from October 1950 to the end of March 1951, a period which corresponds 
almost exactly to the period 12 months before the collection of information in the 
General Schedule. Tliis makes the data of outstanding debt obtained from the 
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Poona Schedules of the National Sample Survey comparable to a large degree with 
data relating to the outstanding debt of families at the beginning of the General 
Schedule year as derived from the Eural Credit Survey. 

4.8.2 It should be noted that the Rural Credit Survey data for the debt 
during 1950-1 are obtained by starting from the outstanding debt as reported by the 
families during the period of investigation, viz., November 1951 to Aj)ril 1952, 
and making tin* appropriate* adjustinents in tliis tlgure as required by rejau-ts of 
borrowings and r(*[)aym(mts by the families in the villages, ])ertaining to the twelve¬ 
month ])eriod ])re('(*ding the month of enquiry. The resulting calculation of out¬ 
standing debt for a period of 12 months before the enquiry, i.e., for tlie period 
October 1950 to March 1951, is tlius df^pemhuit on the accuracy of the re]>ort in 
respect of all the threes ty]>es of data involved in the calculations, these being out¬ 
standing delH at the time of the enquiry and borrowings and repayments in the 
twelv('-month period ])receding the enquiry. 

4.8.3 Table 4.5 sets out for the difi'erent States, the amount of outstanding 
debt ])er family in 1950-1, as re]K)rtt‘d in the National Sample Survey schedules and 
as d(*rived from the Rural Credit Survey data. The National Saniple Survey had 
asked s|»ecili(^ally a se))arate question regarding credits rec'eived which meant interest- 
free loans, including trading credits. In the Rural Oedit Survey returns there wtis 
no separatf^ numtion of such cn*dits received. It is not clear wdiether all types of 
credits received, especially if they were in the nature of trading credits, wu)uld be 
included in the return of borrowings in the Rural Credit Survey. Similarly, they 
miglit not be returned in outstanding debt also. This would tlius be an clement 
which will 1)0 absent from both borrowings during the year and outstanding debt 
at the end of the year and, l)y derivation, also from outstanding debt at the beginning 
of the year. To tlie extent tliat there w^as a general omission of this element from 
the Rural CTcdit Survey, the wiiole level of transactions recorded would be some- 
wiiat lower than if tlie credits had been explicitly included in the schedules. A 
comparison of the estimate of the level of outstanding debt according to the Rural 
Credit Survey may be made, either with the total figure of loans and credits received 
together, of the National Sample Survey, or only with that of loans received, exclud¬ 
ing interest-free loans w'hicli include trading credits. Whatever be the basis of coin- 
})arison, it is clear that the outstanding debt for all-India in 1950-1 according to 
the National Sanq>l(* Survey estimate w as Liglicr tlian that according to the estimate 
derived from the Rural Credit Survey data ; in case the interest-free loans inchuiing 
trading credits are included in the data of the National Sample Survey, the level 
wdll 1)0 higher to the extent of about 33 per cent, and in case the same are excluded, 
it will be liigher to the extent of about 20 ])e.r cent. 

4.8.1 The data of tlie two enquiries for the different States afford some 
interesting comparisons. In the first instance, it is clear that the relative 
ranking of various States according to the extent of outstanding debt in 1950-1 
is closely similar in both the enquiries. The relative positions of the large 
majority of States is generally the same. In individual cases then* are some 
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TABLE 4.5—ESTIMATES OF AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY ACCORDING 
TO NATIONAL SAMPLE SURVEY (POONA SCHEDULES, 
I95B-I) AND RURAL CREDIT SURVEY 


[ In rupees J 




NATIONAL SAMPLE SUBVBY ESTIMATES 

Rural Oedit 


Region 

Loans and 
credits 
received 
(Total debt) 

Loans received 
(Debt excluding 
that on 
interest-free 
loans) 

Credits 
received 
(Debt on 
interest-free 
loans) 

Survey 
estimates 
of debt at the 
beginning of 
the General 
Schedule year 



1 

2 

3 

4 

1 . 

Punjab, PEPSU, Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh . 

270 9 

190-8 

80-1 

335-6 

2. 

Rajasthan and Ajmer. 

419 4 

348-2 

71-2 

299-5 

3. 

Uttar Pradesh.. 

179 4 

166 9 

12-5 

150-8 

4. 

Bihar. 

142 6 

138 1 

4-5 

107-6 

5. 

Orissa. 

88 3 

83 4 

4-9 

50-8 

6 . 

West Bengal. 

93 9 

80-0 

13-9 

58-4 

7. 

Assam, Manipur, Tripura and 
Andaman-Nicobar. 

48 1 

63-6 

4-5 

96-4 

8. 

Madhya Bharat, Bhopal and 
Vindhya Pradesh. 

169 9 

166 1 

3-8 

97-5 

9, 

Madhya Pradesh. 

114 8 

107-3 

7-5 

89-2 

10 . 

Hyderabad. 

337 5 

318-1 

19-4 

128 3 

11 . 

Saurashtra, Kutch and Bombay 

336 7 

283-8 

52 9 

182-5 

12 . 

Madras. 

318 3 

308 5 

9-8 

309-1 

13. 

Mysore, Coorg and Travancore* 
Cochin . 

250 6 

227-7 

22-9 

153-0 


All India . 

223 5 

201 8 

21 7 

168 3 


Note : The 302 districts from which the sample for the Rural Credit Survey was drawn do not include 
Kutch and Andaman>Nicobar Islands. Therefore, the Rural Credit Survey estimates in respect 
of region 7 relates to Assam, Manipur and Tripura, and that in respect of region 11 , to 
Saurashtra and North Bombay. 
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differences. Assam in tlie Kural Credit Survey sljows a Jiigher debt outstandiiig 
])er family tliaii Orissa and West Bengal, whereas according to the National 
Sample Survey figures, Assam had the lowest debt outstanding per family among 
all States. A much more important difference in relative rankings is that of Hyder¬ 
abad wliich is comparatively low in outstanding debt acc.ording to the Rural Credit 
Survey but very high according to the National Sample Survey ; Punjab-PEPSIJ 
region whose position is (hdinitely lower in tlie National Sample Survey than tliat 
in the Rural (‘redit Survey where it heads the list, and the Rajasthan region whi(*h 
iiad the highest average outstanding debt according to the National Sample Survey 
data but stands tliird in the Hural Credit Survey list, are two otlier cases which sliow 
deviations. Rv(Ui so, the general corres 2 )ondence in ranking for most States is 
remarkable. 

4.8.5 For the large majority of States, there is a higher level of outstanding 
debt n'c-onh'd in the National Sample Survey as (*ompared with the Rural Credit 
Surv<*y. Only in the case of Assam and the PunjaV) are the Rural ('redit Survev' 
figures of outstanding debt higher than those in the National Samj)l(‘ Siirvev. Jn 
])arti(Uilar instanc<\s th(‘ National Sam])le Survey figures are v(‘rv much higher 
than the Rural Credit Survey estimates. In the case of Hy(h‘ral>a(l. the National 
Sam})le Survey estimate of loans received is two and a halftimes the Rural (’redit 
Survey estimatt*; in other Stat(‘s such as Bombay. Madhya Bharat and Orissa the 
National Sajn|)le Surv'ey estimates are more than one and a half times the Rural 
(^redit Survey estiinates. There are, on the otlier hand, some cases of (‘omparativelv 
close corresj)ondence of the two sets of figures ; this happens to be tin* case in the 
two large States of Madras and Cttar Pradesh. It is possil>le. on the basis of general 
available information, incliuling the data of the <‘arlier surveys, to consider that 
some of the National Samjile Survey figures, such as those for Rajastlian or Hyder¬ 
abad. are somewhat on the high side. Howev^er, it is equally clear, in view of tlu^ 
National Sam))le Surva^y estimates as well as of the earlier figures, that the levels 
of outstanding debt for 1950-1, of the Rural Credit Survey, in cases such as that 
of West Bengal, Mysore, Trav'ancore-( ochin and Hyderabad, are very much on tlie 
low' side. Information available for the post-war years seems to indicate the Rural 
Credit Survey estimates as being })articularly low in some of these cases. 

4.8.0 The two samples were drawn on widely varying basis and neither of 
them was drawn so as to give firm estimates for State areas. Therefore, detailed 
comf)ariH()ns of tfieir results may not })rov'e of imich direct us(\ The low' estimates 
in particular cases in the Rural Credit Survey may be a result of the manner in 
wdiich the sample was drawm or an accident of the sample. Tlie comparison w ith 
the National Sample Surv'ey estimates, Iiowever, suggests that the general level 
of outstanding delit derived from the Rural Creilit Survey data for 1950-1 miglit 
be somewdiat of an underestimation. It should be noted, in this connexion, that 
the National Samjile Survey estimates of debt in 1950-1 are based on reports of actual 
outstanding debt at the time of the enquiry, wdiile the Rural Credit Survey estimates 
of outstanding debt in 1950-1 are derived from a series of data obtained a year later. 
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4.8.7 That there should be some element of underestimation is not altogether 
surprising. It has always been a moot point as to how fully or correctly any respon¬ 
dent remembers total transactions as having taken place during a particular period. 
When a man, for example, is asked to state total borrowings and repayments during 
a year or 12 months preceding the date of enquiry, the maimer in which he recalls 
to mind all details is a problem wliich has not yet been very effectively studied. It 
is likely that the details are recalled to memory according to certain associations. 
If, for example, repayments are associated with the transactions of the last season, 
'would they be reported even if they fall by a strict chronological calculation within 
the twelve-month period defined by the interrogator ? Would it not happen that 
borrowings and repayments would tend to be reported together for a period which 
in the mind of the respondent is an organic whole, such as the current agricultural 
year ? The effort that would have to be made for departing from ruling concepts 
like the current agricultural year and bringing to memory data for a more artificial 
period like the 12 months preceding the date of enquiry may j>erhaj)s be very difficult 
and may not be usually made by respondents whether rural or urban. This consi¬ 
deration points to the possibility of repayments, especially during the j)eriod before 
the commencement of the current agricultural year, l)eing somewhat under-reported 
by cultivators as a wdiole. 

4.8.8 We have already discussed in ])aragrapli 1.7.8 tlie j)ossibility of an 
under-reporting of repayment.s with special reference to the data collected during the 
second round of the intensive enquir\\ No general evidence of under-reporting of 
repayments W’as found on a review of those data. However, existence of some under¬ 
reporting w^as seen to be probable in particular cases. It may be noted that the 
districts and areas for which mider-reporting appeared probable in the liglit of the 
data for the second round of tlie intensive enquiry are ]iot necessarily those for which 
the Rural Credit Survey estimates of debt at the })eginning of the Survey year are 
specially low as compared with the National Sample Survey estimates. The Rural 
Credit Survey estimates as compared with the National Sample Survey estimates 
are extremely low for Hyderabad. How'ever, for the districts of Hyderabad State 
included in the Rural Credit Survey, there is little evidence in the data collected 
through the General Schedule or the intensive enquiry to suggest under-reporting. 
On the other hand, for the Madhya Bharat, Bhopal and Vindhya Prad(‘8h districts, 
the data of the second round of the intensive enquiry taken together with the extent 
of the increase of debt given in the General Schedule data might justify suspicion 
of under-r(*porting of re])ayment.s. For this area also the Rural C’redit Sur\'ey esti¬ 
mate of debt at the be^ginning of the Survey year is much lower than the National 
Sample Survey estimate. It is thus clear that no definitive statement regarding 
under-reporting of repayments in general or in large specific areas can be based on 
the total data available. These data may raise doubts that in particular cases 
repayments for the earlier part of the period of 12 months preceding the date of 
filling of the General Schedule might not have been fully reported and that, as a 
result, there may have been some underestimation of the level of debt at the beginning 
of the year and some overestimation of the extent to which debt had increased during 
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the year, in those cases. For the larger part, however, the difference between 
estimates derived from the Rural Credit Survey and those from the National Sample 
Survey are to be explained as due to the fact that the results relate to two entirely 
different samples drawn on a widely varying basis. At the same time, the broad 
correspondence in levels and relative rankings of the two separate estimates for 
various States provides grounds for holding that the total picture was not widely 
different in reality from that presented by the Rural Credit Survey data. Also, 
a general confirmation of the picture derived from the total data for the beginning 
of the year provides some reassurance regarding broad dimensions of tluj various 
types of data such as debt, borrowings and repayments recorded during the Surv^ey. 

4.8.9 It is not i)ossible to compare the figures of the Rural Credit Survey 
with other figures in similar periods in the past or contemporaneously in other 
countries in order to test their credibility. Data are lacking which would enable 
us to do this. However, it may be useful to draw attention to some results of 
encpiiries C()nduct(‘d in th<‘ United States of America which indicate possibilities 
of large increases of debt in, for example, the post-war period. Some relevant data 
in this regard are siiirimarized in an article entitled ‘ Tlie Postwar Structure of Financial 
Claims’ contained in the fourteenth volume of the Studies in Income and ]ye(dt}i of 
the Conference on Research in Income and A\>.alth. This paper sets out data regard¬ 
ing financial assets, lialnlities, etc., for various classes and caugories in the United 
States, as in 1939 and in the years 1945-8. It may be observed that the total house¬ 
holds ill tli(‘ United States increasiMl financial liai)iliti(‘s during the jieriod 1915-8, i.e., 
within a space of tlire(‘ years, ly as much as 55.3 jier cent. The corn'sponding in¬ 
crease for farming luisiness was I percent. It may further be noted thattlie large 
bulk of this latter increase was achieved in the year 1947-8 ; financial liabilities of 
farm business increased in one year, i.e.. from end of 1947 to end of 1918 by over 
25 per cent. The figures cited above have no direct relevance to our enquiry. How¬ 
ever, they would show that in tJie post-war period, even when no special circum¬ 
stances as those of the latter half of 1951-2 were juvsent. it was ]>ossible even in the 
United States for large proportionate increases to take jdace in the financial liabilities 
of all housiiholds or of farmers. 



CHAPTER 5 


TREND IN INDEBTEDNESS SINCE 1929-30 

5.1 COMPARISON OF THE PROVINCIAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEES’ 
RESULTS WITH THOSE OF THE RURAL CREDIT SURVEY 

5.1.1 It is proposed to make, in this chapter, brief observations on tlie probable 
course of indebtedness in past decades in various parts of rural India. The last 
detailed enquiry, which also was the first of its type into debt in India, was that 
by the various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees. The methods adoj>ted for 
investigating conditions relating to rural debt by the different Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees were not uniform. The results are, therefore, of varying 
degrees of reliability, representativeness and comparability with the data collected 
in the Survey. Even so, as the enquiry covered the whole of British India and 
was simultaneous, it would be interesting to attempt a broad (‘omparison of the 
results of that enquiry with the data of the present Survey. 

5.1.2 The methods employed by the various Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees to estimate debt varied considerably ; the main approaches are detailed 
below : 

(1) Ascertaining the indebtedness of a number of families sufficiently widely 
dispersed over a province and deducing the total debt therefrom. 

(2) Ascertaining the volume of secured (registered) debt and deducing the total 
debt therefrom by a formula of relation of secured to unsecured debt 
obtained from investigations made in a number of villages. 

(3) Ascertaining the indebtedness of a certain number of meml>ers of rural 
co-operative credit societies and deducing the total debt, assuming that 
they formed a fair sample of the agricultural population. 

The Committees generally deduced the volume of debt by one or more methods and 
attempted to compromise among the different estimates. 

5.1.3 A careful study of all available data relating to indebtedness in various 
parts of India for the period after the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees was 
also undertaken to provide the necessary background material for interpreting the 
information collected in the Rural Credit Survey. These data are of varying degrees 
of reliability and only very limited use can be made of them for indicating general 
trends. However, as trouble had been taken to collate all available data in this 
connexion, the results of the study have been set out in the following. This lias 
been done partly by instituting comparisons with the data yielded by the Rural 
Credit Survey and partly by utilizing them, to the extent possible, for tracing the 
history of rural indebtedness in recent decades. 
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5.1.4 Table 5.1 presents the data given by the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees and by other earlier enquiries along with those obtained in the Rural 
Credit Survey. We have singled out for comparison the following measures of 
indebtedness, viz., the debt per family, the debt per indebted family, the debt as 
percentage of the value of gross produ(;(^ and the proportion of indebtiHl families, 
which were given by most of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees. Other 
measures such as the debt per acre or tin* d(d)t in relation to land revenue assessed depend 
on varying circumstances which make comparability over different periods or even 
diff(Tent regions at the same time extremely uncertain. Moreover, tlie change in 
the composition of areas of some 8tat(‘s in the intervening period has made such 
comparisons even more hazardous than they would otherwise* have been. This also 
applies to thi* figur(*s of total d(*bt for tln^ States, to estimate* which the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Conitnitte(*s took sj)ecial pains. Even ft)r tin* four measures for 
which (‘om])arisons have lieen instituted, it was not possil>le to present corresponding 
data from tin* Rural Credit Survey in all <‘ases. in the case of some States where* 
data in respect of cultivating or rural families were given by the earlier enquiries, 
corresponding data from the Rural Cr<*dit Survey have been pres(*nted. In r(*s])ect 
of some other States, viz.. Assam. Bombay, the Punjab. Uttar Pradesh and Bengal, 
only data in r(*s[)(*ct of agricultural IVimilies were (T)mpiled by tin* Provincial Banking 
Erniuirv Committees. No corres[)onding figures could l)e com])il<*d from data avail- 
abh* in the Rural (Vedit Survey, since the main classification of rural families in the 
Survey was according to cultivators and non-cultivators and no attem])t >vas made* 
to furth(*r sub-divide the non-cultivating families into agriculturists and non-agricul¬ 
turists. In the case of tin* above* Stat(*s, therefore, the data pr(*sented by the Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committees an* compared with the corr(‘.sponding data 
obtained in the Rural Credit Survey in respect of cultivating families. In the case 
of Travan(a)re and Hyderabad also, the earlier enquiries have given data in respect 
of agricultural famili(\s; the corresponding data in respeert of cultivating families from 
the Rural Credit Survt!y }iav(* b(*(»n presented for these States. 

5.1.5 The change in the composition of States in the intervening period affects 
also comparison of the debt per family attempted by us. This is especially the case/ 
in relation to States like Bengal and the Punjab from which large regions with 
particular characteristics have been cut away so that the newly formed States are 
radically different in regional composition and geographical cliaracteristics from 
the older Provinces. Further, in some States, notably Orissa and Bombay, there 
has been an addition to the older Provinces of vast areas whose state of development 
is a great deal different from that of the areas of the older Provinces. All these vitiate, 
even in respect of the data of debt {>er family, the comparison instituted by us. How¬ 
ever, the data may be made to yield some broad comparative results. The data may 
be studied initially when set out as exhibiting the order of the States in relation to 
debt per family. The order of the States itself, as shown in tables 5.2(a) and 5.2(b), 
brings out some points of great significance. It is evident from it that there is a 
persistent regional pattern in the levels of debt per family, which has survived during 
the last twT) decades. Notably, the three eastern States, viz., West Bengal, Assamand 
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TABLE 5.1—EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF DEBT REVEALED 

[ Amount 




DEBT PER FAMILY 

DEBT PER INDEBTED 

FAMILY 

State 

Earlier 

enquiry 

Earlier 

enquiry 

Rural 

Credit 

Survey 

Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 

Earlier 

enquiry 

Rural 

Credit 

Survey 

Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease 
(4) or 
decrease 
(-) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Aesam^. 

Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee 

206(A) 

219(C) 

■f 7 

242 

308 

4 27 

Bihar*. 

—do.— 

282(R) 

291(R) 

-h s 

390* 

368 

- 6 

Bombay*. 

—do — 

.?24(A) 

345 (C) 

+ 6 


567 

.. 

Madras. 

1 . Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee 

I94(R)« 

483(R) 

+ 149 


640 



?. Shri Sathianadhau 
(1935) 

104(R) 

483(R) 

-h749 


640 



3. Dr Naidu (1939) 

319(R) 

483(R) 

51 

586* 

640 

“b 9 


4. Dr Naidu (1945) 

256(R) 

483(R) 

-j- 89 

304‘ 

640 

4 - 6*2 

Madliya ria<lesh 

Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees 

227(C)*'’ 

226(C) 


420‘ 

383 

- 9 

Orissa . 

—do.— 

73(R) 

!)0(R) 

4 - 23 

103* 

157 

-f J 2 

Punjab^*. 

—do.— 

46S(A) 

417(0) 

- 11 


743 


Uttar Pradesld*. . 

..-do.-— ; 

162(A) 

316(C) 

4 95 

299 

459 

4 34 

West BengaP®. . . 

1 . Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Coramitteel 

168(A) 

164(G) 

_ 2 


261 


1 

2. Rural Indebtedness 
Empiiry^* (1946— 
First Stage) 

04(R) 

127(R) 

4 98 

127 

230 

4 81 

. j 

, i 

3. Rural Indebtedness 
Enquiry’^ * (1947— 

St?cond Stage) 

41(R) 

127(R) 

-{210 

131 

230 

-f 76 

I ravancore- ! 

Coc'hin’®. ! 

Banking Enquiry 

Committee 

479(A) 

303 (C) 

- 37 

697 

403 

- 42 

Hyderabad.. j 

1. Shri S. M. Bharucha 
(1937) 

188(A) 

282 (C) 

4 oO 

391 

426 

4 9 

1 

i 

2 . Shri Kesava Iyengar 
(J 949-50) 

151(R) 

213(H) 

4 41 


361 


Mysore. 

1 . Economic Survey 

(1941) 

144(R) : 

391 (R) 

4 172 

257 

495 

4 93 


2. Resurvey of In¬ 
debtedness (1945) 

X 

1 

391(R) 

-hill 

359 

495 

- 1 - 38 


yotf : The type of family to which the data of each oiiquiry relate Ih indicated by lottei'H within brackete 
is indicated only in the first and second columns ; in the remaining (ioluinns, unless otherwise 
(‘ohimii and those of the Rural Or©<iit Survey relatti to the same tyj)e of family as in the second 
^ Figures given by the Provincial Hanking Enquii-y Committee relate to the plains districts only, 
at Ks34 crores. “The Provincial lianking Enquiry Committee data in column.s 1, 4 and 10 relate to 
based on data for Rhagalpur and Monghyr districts, which alone among the selected distrieds of Bihar 
^ Derived from the data on debt per family and proportion of indebted families. ^ liidate to Rihar 
for the State* as a whole. It is available for North Gujerai (79 per cent). South. Oujerat (77 per cent) 
value of agricultural produce at Ks crores, f<»r the whole of Bombay Province including Sind, 
(•omrailtee and mmilKT of members per family at 51 according to the 1931 Census. ® Based on 
Relate to tenant cultivators. ** Based on the figures of total agricultural debt at Rs 3H*5 crores 
(.’ommitt<H» data are based on enquiries in Puri, Cuttack and Balasore districts; the Rural Credit 
Banking Enquiry Committeti data r<4ate to the Punjab of the pro-partition period and th<? Rural 
debt per head of population supj>ort«)d by agriculture, estimaUul by the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
{The Funjnff Peasant in Prosperity and Debt). Based on the total outstanding agricultural debt 
Banking Enquiry CkjmmitBHj data relate to landlords and tenants. The Provincial Banking 
which was estimated at 5 per cent of debt on cash loans. Based on total agricultural debt at Rs 100 
Indian Statistical Institute. Data relate to interest-bearing cash loans only. Debt j)or family is 
enquiry figures relate to Travancoro only ; the averages per family and per indebted family and the 
<tf families and total number of indebted families in all investigated villages put together. 
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BY THE RURAL CREDIT SURVEY AND EARLIER ENQUIRIES 

in rupuoH ] 




DEBT AS TERCENTAGE 

OF GROSS rRODDC’E 

rTlOrORTION OF I>i 

FAMTIJES 

1»EBTE1> 

State 

Earlier 

eii(|uiry 

Earlier 

enquiry 

Rural 

Credit 

Survey 

Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease 
( + ) or 
decTcaso 
(™) 

Earlier 

enquiry 

Rural 

Credit 

Survey 

Percent¬ 
age in¬ 
crease 
( + ) or 
decrease 
(-) 



7 

8 

1, « 

10 

11 

12 

Assam'. 

Ibovineial Banking 
Elmiuiry Committee 

65* 

22 

- 6y; 

85 


~ 16 

Bihar*. 

.—do.' ' 

129* 

42 

- 67 

72 

79 

-4 10 

Bombay*. 

— do.-— 

53’ 

40 

- 25 1 


01 


Madras. 

1. Pr(»vineial Banking 
Enquiry (Committed' 

91® 

92 

-f- 1 1 


75 



2. Shri Sathianadhan 
(1935) 


92 



75 



3. Dr Naida (1939) 


92 


54 

75 

-f 30 


4. Dr Naidu (1945) 


92 


65 

75 

-h 10 

Madhya Pradesh 

Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee 

49" 

29 

- n 

54 

59 

+ 0 

Orissa . 

do.— 

129* 

49 

- 02 

71 

57 

-- 20 

Punjab'*. 

—do.— 

13C" 

33 

- 70 


50 


ITttar Pradesh'*. . 



38 


54 

09 

H- 2H 

West. Bengal**. . . 

1. Provincial Banking 
Kmj uir}’ (Committee 

4D’ 

10 

— 70 


03 



2. Kura! Indebtedness 
Enquiry'* (1946 — 
First Stage) 


14 


50 

55 

4 - 10 


3. Rural liidc.btedness 
Phupiiry'* (1947 — 

Second Stage) 


14 


31 

55 

d- 77 

Travaneore- 

Cochin'®. 

Banking Enquiry 

(’oiiiinittt'o 


29 


(>9 

75 

4 - 9 

Hvdernbad. 

I. Shri S. M. Bharucha 
(1937) 

9(i=® 

27 

— 70 

48 

00 

4 38 


1 2. Shri Kesava Ivengar 
(1949-50) 


30 



59 


Mvsore. 

1 . Ec(»iu)injc SursM^Yi 

(1941) '1 


111 


50 

79 

4- 41 


2. Resurvey of In¬ 
debtedness (1945) 


111 


52 

79 

1 


Ji 8 follows : A - Agricrultuml family ; C - - (Cultivating family ; J1 - Rural family. This 
indicated^ the figures of the earlier emiuirios relate to tl same ty]K* t)f family as in the tirst 
eoliimn. 


2 Based on the tigures of total ugrieultural debt at Bs 22 eron-is and tin* annual grt>.ss value of main crops 
‘Bihar projK^r', i.e., Bihar excluding Cliota Nagpur; the corresjumding Buial (Credit Survey data are 
belong to ‘Bihar proper’ ; the estimate in column 8 is based on data for all selected districts of Bihar, 
and Orissa. ® The projxjrtion of indebU'd families ae<*ording lo the (‘arlier empiiry is not available 
and Konkan (71 }>er cent). ' Based on the tigures of total agricultural debt at Bs 81 erorcs and the 
** (Calcmlated on tho basis of debt per head at Ks 38 estimntt*fl by the Brovineiul Banking Enquiry 
the figures of total debt at lls 15(1 erore.s and the total value of im})ortant erojis at Bs Itio (-rores. 
and the total value of gross outturn at Bs 74 *7 erores. The. Provincial Banking Eiupiiry 
Survey tigures ai*o based on data for Purit Sanibalpur and Kc»raput districts. 'The JCrovineial 
(k-edit Survey data relate to East Punjab. Tho debt per family in column I is dmivod from the 
Committee at Bs 1(14, and the number of membt'srs per family estimated at 4*5 by Sir IM. L. Darling 
at Ks .135 erores and the gross value of agricultural produce, at Bs Oil erores. 'J’he IToviiicial 
Enquiry Committee data relate to undivided Bengal and ai'c inclusive of debt in kind on paddy loans 
erores and the value of crops produced at Bs 244 erores for undivided Btuigal. (V)nductc-d by the 
derived from figures of debt, per indebted family and the proportion of indebtial laiuilies. J^.arlier 
proportion of indebUnl families are derived from data relating to total volume ol dedit, total number 
Based on total agricultural debt at Bs 65 eron's and value of gross produce at Bs 72 erores. 
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TABLE 5.2(a)—STATES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DESCENDING 
ORDER OF DEBT PER FAMILY AS REVEALED BY THE DATA 
OF THE BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEES AND THE 
RURAL CREDIT SURVEY 


[ Amount in rupees ] 



BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

Serial 

Number 

State 

Debt JHJT 


family 


1 

2 

1. 

Tra vancore-Cochiii. 

479(A)* 

2 , 

Punjab. 

4b8(A)2 

s! 

Bomba V . 

324(A) 

4. 

Bihar. 

282(R)» 

5. 

^Madiiva Pradesh. 

227(0)* 

t). 

Assam. 

205(A)‘^ 

7. 

Madras. 

194(R)« 

8 . 

West Bengal. 

168(A)^ 

9. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

162(A)8 

10 . 

Orissa. 

7.3(R) 


Kl’UAL OKEOIT SURVEY 


State 

l)td)t per 
family 

3 

4 

Madra.s. 

483(R) 

Punjab. 

417(C) 

Boinbav. 

345(C) 

Uttar Pradesh. 

310((,) 

Travancore-(\)chin. 

303(C) 

Bihar. 

2 i>l(n)’ 

Madhva Pradesh. 

226(C) 

Assam. 

21!»(C) 

West Bengal. 

164(C) 

Orissa. 

» 0 (R) 


TABLE 5.2(b)—STATES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF DEBT 
PER FAMILY AS REVEALED BY THE DATA OF THE BANKING 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEES AND THE RURAL CREDIT SURVEY 


BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


RURAL CREDIT SCRVEY 


Below 

Rs 225 

Rs 225- 
Rs 400 

Rs 4(X) and 
above 

Below 

Rh 225 

Rs 226— 

Rs 400 

Rs 400 and 
above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Assam (A)® 

Bombay (A) 

Travane^re- 

Himachal 

Bombav (C) 

PEPSU (C) 

Madra.s (R)® 

West 

Bengal (A)" 
Uttar 

Pradesh (A)" 
Orissa (R) 

Bihar (R)» 

Madhya 

Pradesh (C)* 

1 

Cochin (A)* 
Punjab (A)* 

1 

1 

1 

Pradesh (C) 
Tripura (C) 

Assam (C) : 

Bhof>al (C) 

West 

Bengal (C) 
Vindhya 

Pradesh (C) 
Ori.ssa (R) 

Uttar 

Pradesh (C) 
Travancore- 
Cochin (C) 
Madhya 

Bharat (C) 
Hyderabad (C) 

8 aurashtra (C) 
Bihar (R)* 

Madhya 

Pradesh (C) 

Rajasthan (C) 
Madras (R) 

Mysore (C) 

Punjab (C) 


Note :—'fo what tyj)e of family the d<‘bt |H*r family rolat^^a is indicated by letters within bracket m 
as follows : A ~ Agricultural family ; C -- Cultivating family ; R = Rural family. 


^ Relating to Travancore only. * Relating to undivided Punjab; calculated on the V>aHiM of 
debt pi^r head at Rs 104 estimated by the Banking Enquiry Committee and the numlwr of 
members per family estimated at 4*5 by Sir M. L. Darling. * Relating to ‘Bihar proiHrr\ 
* Relating to tenant cultivators only. ® Relating to plains districts only. • Calculated on 
the basis of debt per head at Rs .38 estimated by the Banking Enquiry Committee and numlier 
of members per family at o* I according to the 1931 Census. ’ Relating to undivided Bengal 
and including debt on account of paddy loans. * Relating to landlords and tenants. • Based 
on data for Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts only. 
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Orissa, hold low positions in the burden of debt per family over all these years. At 
the other extreme the States of the Punjab and Bombay are seen to be continuously 
high debt States. The Punjab, as we know from the enquiries at the end of World 
War 1, was even then a State in which ciomparatively high levels of debt per family 
prevailed in the rural area. The debt in the Punjab was also high at the time of the 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. Bombay holds the third position in the 
order both according to the data of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
and the Rural Credit Survey. In the ranking according to data of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees, Bombay is followed by Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, 
while in that according to the Rural Credit Survey, Travancore-Cochin and Uttar 
Pradesh intervene between Bombay and Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. 

5.1.0 Compared to the results of the data of Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees, the main changes to be noticed in the order of States are two. The 
major change is in the position of Madras. According to the statistics of indebtedness 
at the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, Madras occupied a 
position somewhere in the middle in the order of States ; it has moved up, as revealed 
by our enquiry, to the first place in the rank of debt per family. This large change 
in position as between the period of the two enquiries points to an increase in debt 
in Madras which is definitely much more significant than the increase in any of the 
other States. A less radical change in position, but one indicating a distinct increase 
in debt, is revealed in the case of Uttar Pradesh also. Uttar Pradesh in 1929*30 
held a position below Madras and Bengal. In the ranking according to the Rural 
Uredit Survey figures it has moved up next to Bombay in the place of Bihar, occupy¬ 
ing the fourth place among Part A Statens instead of the eighth in the earlier period. 
This would point to a distinct increase in the total burden of debt per family relative 
to the other States. 

5.1.7 In view of tlie general limitations mentioned before, it would not do to 
press the comjiarison of the actual figures of debt per family revealed by the two 
•enquiries. How^ever, it may, in general, be indicated how the figures differ. The 
variations in absolute terms arc not of a large order. In the case of Madhya Pradesh, 
there has been a slight decrease in the money burden of debt. For Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madras there is an increase wdiieh is of tin* order of more than 20 per 
cent while in Assam, Bihar and Bombay, the increase is of the order of less than 10 
per cent. 

5.1.8 The comparisons in absolute terms between the periods covered by the 
two enquiries have to be made with great care. The Calcutta Index of Wholesale 
Prices, which is the only all-India index continuously available for both the periods, 
atood at 141 in 1929 and at 541 in 1951. The comparatively small movements in 
money debt figures in contrast with the large change in price level would indicate 
that the real burden of debt in 1951-2 as revealed by the Rural Credit Survey was 
•distinctly less than it was at the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
in 1929-30. 
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5.1.9 A comparison of the Rural Credit Survey data with those of the Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committees in respect of debt as percentage of tlie value 
of gross produce further supports the view that the burden of debt in 1951-2 was 
much less than that in the earlier period. The data as set out in table 5.1 show that 
debt as percentage of value of gross produce declined by 25 to 7G per cent during the 
two periods in seven out of eight States for which data are available, the exception 
being Madras. Even in Madras the increase is very small at 1 per cent. There are, 
however, two large limitations on this comparison ; one is that this measure is liable 
to vary widely according to the nature of the harvest in the particular season to which 
the data for value of gross produce relate. In other words, it is not a stable measure. 
The other limitation relates to the manner in which the two sets of data have been 
compiled. The gross value of produce in the Rural Credit Survey is derived from 
reports of a sample of cultivating families included in the intensive enquiry. The 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee data relating to the value of gross produce 
have not been obtained in a uniform manner and are mostly estimates based on 
standard yields and other data. 

5.1.10 The exceptional position of Madras, in which State debt remained at 
around 90 per cent of the value of gross produce in both the periods is explained by 
the great increase in indebtedness that appears to have taken place during the inter¬ 
vening period in that State. In other States, viz., Orissa, Bihar, Bombay, the Punjab, 
Madhya Pradesh, Assam and West Bengal, debt as percentage of the value of gross 
produce according to the Rural Credit Survey ranged from 10 to 50. According to 
the Rural Credit Survey data for cultivating families, in only 5 out of 20 States did 
the debt of cultivating families exceed 50 per cent of the value of gross produce. 
These are Madras, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Mysore and PEPSU. Ail these States 
except Saurashtra are those which rank among the high-debt States according to 
size of debt per cultivating family. In the remaining 16 States, headed by Orissa, 
Madhya Bharat, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh, the del)t was less than 42 per cent of 
the value of gross produce. Thus, for those States for which estimates are available 
for 1929-30 and 1951-2, the burden of debt as percentage of the value of gross 
produce declined except in Madras where it remained practically unchanged. 

5.1.11 The data compiled by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
arc in some instances available for individual districts. In certain other regions, 
later enquiries give district figures whicli are comparatively reliable. Though it 
would be wrong, in view of the limitations of the data, to count much on the results 
of the district comparisons, the general features revealed by these comparisons for 
some of the States may prove of interest. It is found, for example, that in Madras, 
Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, and to a certain extent in some of the other States 
also, indebtedness in districts or regions which are relatively poor or backward has 
remained at a comparatively higher level at the end of the two decR,des than in others 
where the conditions were relatively more favourable. In Uttar Pradesh, on the other 
hand, increases have been registered in the relatively more prosperous districts but 
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this is probal)ly due at least partly to seasonal factors indicated earlier. All these 
district comparisons are set out in table 5.3. 

5.1.12 The Uttar Pradesh district figures show contrary movements in debt 
in the intervening period in respect of two sets of districts. The Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee had compiled data on debt per agricultural family for the dis¬ 
tricts of Uttar Pradesh. Tlie data are available for 11 of the districts seh^cted for tlu^ 
Rural Credit Survey. In s(‘ven out of these districts, viz.. Agra, Kanj)ur, Shahju- 
hanpur, liamirpur, Mirzapur, Meerut and Jauiipur, the Rural Credit Survey figures 
indicate increases of the order of 150 per cent or more in the debt per family as 
compared with the del)t existing at the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee. On the other hand, the compari.soji indicates a relatively slight increase 
in the debt per family in iVligarh and fairly high decreases in Ballia, Sitapur and 
Sultanpur. The important point to observe is that, barring the districts of Jaiinpur 
and Mirzapur, all the distri<;ts which show increase in debt over the level of deljt 
given by the Banking Enquiry Committee are districts in the northern and western 
areas of Uttar Pradesh, and among the districts of these* areas only Aligarh sliows 
an increase* which is small. Such marked movements in relation to groups of dis¬ 
tricts cannot be ignored and they most probably indicate that the levels of debt 
at the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee in the Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh region w'ere, in general, rather high, and that these were significantly brought 
down later. 

5.1.13 In a similar maimer, figures for Madras districts give indications which 
might have some importance. The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee data 
on debt per rural family are availalde for six of the seven sel(*cted districts of Madras 
and these together with tlie (;orresj)onding data from the Report on Agricnllural 
Imlrbtrdness^ are compared with tlu* corresponding data from the Survey. A conqiari- 
son of the Rural Credit Survey data with these indicates an iiuTease in debt whicli is 
fairly large in all the districts. It, therefore, confirms the general conclusion arrived 
at, on the basis of comparison with the figures of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, of a marked rise in the debt per family for the Madras State as a whole. For 
six of tlie selected districts of Madras for which the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
figures of debt per rural family are available, the growth of debt between the enquiries 
of 1929-30 and 1951-2 ranged from 95 to 329 per cent. Except in Chingleput and 
Ramanathapuram, where the growth of debt was to the extent of 95 and 160 per cent 
respectively, in the other four districts, vi^.,, (bimbatore, Cuddapali, Kurnool and 
Malaliar, the growth of debt exceeded 200 per cent. A comparison with the data 
available in the Report on Agricultural Indehtedness also indicates a general and large 
increase in debt as between 1935 and 1951-2. The variations between 1929-30 and 
1935 in the volume of indebtedness in the different Madras districts were not uniform. 
As a result the proportionate increase in the volume of debt between 1935 and 1951 -2 
was very much larger in those* districts in which the debt had decu'eased during 
1929-30 and 1935 than in those in which it had increased during tin* same p(*rio<l. 


^ By Shri W. K. S. SHtluaiuKihan, 
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TABLE 5.3—EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF DEBT IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 
ACCORDING TO EARLIER ENQUIRIES AND THE RURAL CREDIT 

SURVEY 


[ Amount in nipeoH. P.B.E.C. — Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee; R.C.S. = Rural Credit Survey ] 


State^ District 

Enquiry 

Year of 
enquiry 

Debt 

per 

family 

l^ercentng 
increase 
(-f) or 
decrease 
(—) show] 
by R.C.S. 
data over 
earlier en 
quiry datr 

e 

IX*bt jK* 
1 indebtec 
family 

Percentag 
increase 
( 4 -)or 
r decrease 

1 ( —) showi 
by R.C.S. 
data over 
earlier en 
quiry dati 

9 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
indebter 
families 

(Per 

cent) 

Percentage 
increase 
( 4 -) or 

1 decrease 
( —) shown 
by R.C.S. 
data over 
earlier en¬ 
quiry data 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Assam 









Cachar. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-3( 

179 

- J6-6 

200 

4 7-0 

90-0 

- 21-6 


R.C.S. (C) 

1961-2 

151 


214 


70-6 


West Bengal' 









Burdwan. 

Rural indcbtednesti 

1946 

m 

-^246/ 

148 

+ 110-8 

40-5 

4- 64-7 


Enquiry (194G-7)* (R) 









Rural Indebtedness 

1947 

53 

-f 2.92-,5 

133 

+ 134-6 

39-6 

4- 68 -4 


Enquiry (1946.7)t (R) 









R.C.S. (R) 

1951-2 



312 


66-7 


Jalfmiguri. 

Rural Indebtedness 

1946 

52 

-h 44 2 

166 

- 5-S 

33-4 

4 53 3 


Enquiiy' (1946-7)* (R) 









Rural Indebtedness 

1947 

H 

v837-5 

80 

4- 83-8 

10 1 

+4V6'9 


Enquiry (1946-7)t (R) 









R.c.s. (R) mm 

1951-2 

75 


147 


51-2 


Malda. 

Rural Indebtedness 

1946 

31 

-^ 238 J 

129 

4 72-9 

24 4 

4 104-9 


Enquiry (1946-7)* (R) 









Rural IndebteilnesB 

1947 

12 

-j-S2o'0 

60 

4 271-7 

20-4 

+ 145-1 


Enquiry (1946.7)t (R) 









R.C.S. (R) 

1951-2 

111 


223 


50-0 


Midnapore. 

Rural IndebtcKlness 

1946 

78 

-}- 61 • 6 

119 

+ 80-7 

65-1 

- 10 0 


Enquiry (1946-7)* (R) 









Rural Indebtedness 

1947 

67 

4- 88 J 

143 

4 50-3 

46-7 

4- 25-5 


Enquiry (1946-7)f (R) 






\ 


Piinisk 

R.C.8. (R) 

1961-2 

126 


215 


58-6 1 


run|aD 

Hissar. 

8 ir M. L. Darling (R) 

1921 

99* 

+247 6 



i 

.. 1 



R.C.S. (R) 

1951-2 

344 


938 


36-7 1 


Hoshiarpur. 

Sir M. L. Darling (R) 

1921 

216* 

4 34-7 



! 



R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

291 


410 


70-9 1 


dullundur. 

Sir M. L. Darling (R) 

1921 

212 * 

4 33 0 






R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

282 


455 


61-9 


Madras’ 









Chingleput. 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-^30 

214 

4- 95-3 






Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1935 

220 

-f 90 0 






R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

418 


494 


84-6 


(.V)imbatore. 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-30 

194 

+2129 






Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1935 

318 

+ 90 9 






R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

607 


953 


63-7 


Cuddapah. 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-30 

158 

+ 328 5 






Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1935 

113 

+ 499 1 






R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

677 


822 


82-4 


Kumool. 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-30 

•180 

+229’6 






Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1935 

196 

+2179 






R.C.S. (R) 

1051-2 

623 


741 


84 0 


l^lalabar. 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-30 

173 

+ 206 9 






Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1936 

111 

+ 378-4 






R,C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

531 


624 


85-1 


West Godavari... 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-30 








Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1935 

314 

+ 70-4 






R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

635 


687 


77-8 


Kamanathapuram 

P.B.E.C. (R) 

1929-30 

230 

+ 160-4 






Shri Sathianadhan (R) 

1935 

133 

+ 350-4 

,. 




1 

R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

699 


709 


84-4 



Note :—To what type of family the data of each enquiry relate is indicated by letters within brackets as follows : 
A = Agricultural family; C = Cultivating family; R == Rural family. 

^ Figures of debt per family according to the Rural Indebtedness Enquirv (Indian Statistical Institute) 
are derived from data on debt {ler indebted family and proportion of inefebted families. Data relate to 
interest'bearing cash loans only. * Derived from per capita debt and number of members per family at 4 • 6 . 
^ The data on debt per family in 1920*30 are derived from the data on debt per capita^ and the number of 
members j^er family at 5* I according to the 1931 Census. * First Stage, f Second Stage. 
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TABLE 5.3—EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF DEBT IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 
ACCORDING TO EARLIER ENQUIRIES AND THE RURAL CREDIT 
SURVEY—Continued 


f Amount in rupees. P.B.E.O. = Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee; K.C.S. = Kural Credit Survey ] 






Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 





increase 


incroaHe 


increase 





( f ) or 


{ + )or 

Proper- 

( + )or 





de(;reaR(» 

Debt per 

decrease 

tion of 

decrease 


Enquiry 

Year of 

Debt per 

(—) shown 

(—) shown i 

indebted 

(— ) shown 

Stato/Dintrict 

enquiry 

family 

by 

family 

by 

families 

I'y 




R.C.S. data 

R.C.S. data 

(Per 

R.C.S. data 





over earlier 


over earlier 

cent ) 

over earlier 





enquiry 


enquiry 


enquiry 





data 


data 


data 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Uttar Pradesh 

Agra. 

P.B.E.O. (A) 

192»~:i0 

105 


201 

4-257-2 

82-2 

- 20 -8 


R.C.S. {C) 

i9r»i-2 

480 


738 


65 1 


Aligarh. 

P.B.h:.C. (A) 

U.C.S. (C) 

1929 .'10 

233 

-f lS-5 

362 

f 16-6 

64-2 

4- 


1951 2 

276 

422 

65-4 

Ballia. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-30 

552 

- 44-6 

788 

- 48‘4 

70-1 

4- 7-0 


R.C.S. (C) 

1951 2 

306 


107 


\ 75-0 


Jaiinpiir. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-30 

108 

'\ UOII 

321 

-f 17-S 

33-5 

+ 122-1 


R.C.S. (C) 

1951 2 

282 


378 


74-4 


Kanpur. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929 30 

96 

-i-104 0 

147 

4 202 0 

65-5 

- 12-5 


R.C.S. (C) 

1951-2 

254 


444 


57-3 


Shall] ah an pur. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929 30 

59 

-{-337’3 

81 

4 455-7 

73-2 

- 23-1 


R.C.S. (C) 

1951 2 

258 


459 


56-3 


Sitapur. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-30 

189 

- 67‘2 

358 

- 44-7 

52-7 

- 40-2 

R.C.S. (C) 

1951-2 

62 


198 


31-5 


Sultanpur. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-30 

225 

- 29 S 

330 

- 41‘2 

68-2 

4- 19-5 


R.O.S. (C) 

1951-2 

158 


194 


81-5 


Haniirpur. 

P.B.E.O. (A) 

1921^.30 

83 

-{-234‘9 

1 116 

+20+2 

71-4 

- 7-1 

R.C.S. (C) 

1951-2 

i 278 


419 


66-3 


Mirzapur. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-30 

87 

-{-J4S-3 

197 

4 45-2 

44-1 

4- 70-5 


R.C.S. (C) 

1951-2 

216 


288 


75-2 


Meerut. 

P.B.E.C. (A) 

1929-30 

130 

Ji-219 2 

152 

+344 1 

86-0 

- 28-6 


R.C.S. (C) 

196N2 

415 


675 


61-4 


Mysore 

Bangalore. 

Economic 

1941 

102 

4-275-5 

191 

+ 1471 

53-6 

4- 61-3 


Survey (R) 


Resurvey of 
Indobtednesa (R) 

1945 

131 

-f /P2-4 

260 

4- 81 5 

50-2 

4 61-6 


R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

383 


472 


81-1 


Hassan. 

Eoonomio 

1941 

124 

4-254-7 

240 

+ 1346 

51-8 

4- 42-5 


Survey (R) 


Reciurvey of 
Indebtednom (R) 

1945 

165 

+151 6 

340 

4- 55-5 

48-6 

4- 51-9 


R.C.S. (R) 

1961-2 

415 


663 


73-8 



Nett >-To what type of family the data of each enquiry relate is indicated by letters within brackets as follows: 
A » Agrioulturol family; C Ooltivating family; R = Rural family. 


la 
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TABLE 5.3^EXTENT AND INCIDENCE OF DEBT IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 
ACCORDING TO EARLIER ENQUIRIES AND THE RURAL CREDIT 
SURVEY—Concluded 


]] Amount in rupees. P.B.E.C. = Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee ; R.C.S. ^ Rural Credit Survey ] 


State, District 

Enquiry 

Year of 
enquiry 

Debt per 
family 

Percentage 

im^rtrase 

( + )or 

decrease 
(—) shown 

by 

R.C.S. data 
over earlier 
enquiry 
data 

Debt per 
indebted 
family 

Percentage 
increase 
(4-) or 
decrease 
(~) shown 

by 

R.(\S. dat4» 
over earlier 
enquiry 

data 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
indebted 
families 
(Per 
cent) 

Percentage 
increase 
(4-) or 
decrease 
(~) show’n 
by 

B.C.S. data 
over earlier 
enquiry 
data 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hyderabad 









Mahbubnagar. 

Shri Kesava 

I94&-5() 

219 

-1 23-7 

.. 



. . 


Iyengar (R) 









R.C.S. (R) 

1951-2 

271 


351 


77-3 




1949 50 

219 

-f 20 -1 






Iyengar(R) 






R.C.S. (R) 

1951-2 

263 


417 


631 


Osmanabad. 

Shri Kesava 

1949-50 

130 

+ 70 0 






Iyengar(R) 









R.C.S. (R) 

1951-2 

221 


370 


59-7 


Parbhani. 

Shri Kesava 

1949-50 

105 

-1- 11-4 

• • 1 





Iyengar (K) 

! 


1 






R.C.S. (R) j 

1 

1951-2 j 

117 


329 


354 


Madhya Pradesh 


1 



! 




Cotton Zone 



1 






Akola. 

P.B.E.C. (C) 

1929 30! 

681 

- ra i 1 

].i9r>‘ 1 

-- 56 5 

57 

- 36 -0 


R.C.S. (C) ! 

1961-2 I 

i 

190 

! 

520 i 


36-5 


Nagpur. 

P.B.E.C. (C) 

1929-3('| 

396 

- 37-6 j 

521 > j 

- 22 3 

76 

- lO'T 


R.C.S. (C) 1 

1951 2 i 

247 

1 

405 ; 

i 


610 


Rice Zone 




i 





Bilaspur. 

P.B.E.C. (C) ! 

1929 30 

21 

+ 600 0 \ 

<:6> : 

+ 3.33 3 

32 

4- 60 3 


R.C.S. (C) 1 

i 

1951-2 

147 


286 1 

1 


51 3 


Dure. 

P.B.E.C. (C) I 

1929-30 

25 

■^210 0 1 

1 

71> ! 

4- 128-2 

35 

H 39 4 


R.C.S. (C) : 

1951-2 

79 

1 

j 

162 ; 


4S-S 


Chanda . 

P.B.E.C. (C) 1 

1929-30 

136 

~\-10fr0 ! 

2341 

4 62 -0 

: 5S 

4 27'9 


R.C.S. (C) 1 

1951-2 

281 


379 i 


j 74 2 


Wheat Zone 

i 

1 


1 

i 


! 


Sagar. 

P.B.E.C. <C) i 

1929 ro 

4.33 

-1 312 1 

6HP 1 

1-6 

i 70 

4- 28^9 


R.C.S. (C) j 

1951-2 

568 

j 

629 j 


90’2 



Note ;•-To whfit type of family the data of (jach enquiry relate is indicated by letters within brackets as follows t 
A Agricultural family ; C Cultivating family ; R Rural family. 

Derived from data on debt per family and proportion of indebt d fyinilies. 
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TABLE 5.4—CHANGE IN INDEBTEDNESS IN VARIOUS TRACTS IN 
BOMBAY STATE BETWEEN 1929-30 AND I9SI-2 


[ In rupneft] 


PROVINCIAL BANKING ENQT7IHY COMMITTEE, 1929-30 


BOMBAY 


PKOVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE, 

1939-40 


Tract 

Debt i>or 
agricultural 
family 

Deccan Region 

Debt per 
cultivating 
family 

J 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Khandesh. 

685 

1. Canal irrigated tract. 

1,271 

o_ 

tSouth Gujerut. 

551 


7J2 

3. 

Famine tract {Cotton growing) 

428 

3. Paddy tract. 

624 

4. 

North Gujurat. 

340 

4. Cotton tract (Khandesh). . . 

520 

f). 

Transition tract. 

270 

5. Dry tract (Famine Non- 

416 

6 . 

Famine tract (Non-cotton)_ 

245 

cotton). 


7. 

Konkan. 

135 




State average. 

324 



BOMBAY PH()V1N('IAI. UO-OIERATIVK INSTITUTE. 




1943-4 


RURAL UREOIT SURVEY, 

1951-2 



Debt per 


Debt per 


Ihuican Region 

cultivating 

District 

indebted culti¬ 



family 


vating family 



6 

7 

8 

1 . 

Ganal irrigated tract. 

664 

1 . Ahmedabad (North Gujerat) 

1,037 

2 . 

Well irrigated tra<d. 

550 

2. Broach (South Gujerat).. .. 

749 

3. 

Dry tract (Famine Non- 

381 

3. Poona ('IVansiiiun). 

724 


cotton). 


4. West Khandesh (Khandesh). 

719 

4. 

l*a<ldv tract. 

372 

5. Bijapur (Famine (’otton).... 

457 

5. 

Gotten tract (Khandesh). . . . 

341 

6 . Kolhapur. 

358 




7. Ratiuiiriri (Konkan). 

323 




State average*. 

567 


Note :—According to the iiiiinbor of oases dispcisod of under tiie Boiul>ay Agricultural llcbtors Relief 
Act during the i)eriod 1940-01, the debt per application disposed of in Khand«‘sh tract (East 
and West Khandt?sh) and famine (non-cotton) tract (»Shola]nir and South Satara) stood at 
Km 393 and Rs 021 resj>octiv<4y. 
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5.1-14 A striking example of variation in debt among different tracts is also 
provided by Madhya Pradesh. The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee figures 
for all the six districts selected for the Survey, two in the cotton zone, three in the 
rice zone and one in the wheat zone, are available, and are compared with those of 
the Rural Credit Survey. It is found from this comparison that all the three districts 
in the rice zone recorded a phenomenal rise in debt, the increase being about 216 
and 107 per cent respectively in Durg and Chanda and 600 per cent in Bilaspur. 
On the other hand, in the cotton zone districts, viz., Akola and Nagpur, a clear 
decline in indebtedness occurred between 1929*30 and 1951-2. In Sagar district 
situated in the wheat zones there was only a small increase in indebtedness to the 
extent of about 30 per cent. The overall position in Madhya Pradesh between the 
two decades showed practically no change. It is apparent, how^ever, that this is 
probably due to the cancelling out effects of changes in opposite directions in the 
different tracts. 


5.2 MORTGAGE DEBT IN 1929-30 AND 1951-2 

5.2.1 A comparison between the proportion of mortgage debt to total debt 
according to earlier enquiries and the Rural Credit Survey is beset with even more 
difficulties than the comparison of the general level of debt. The additional limi¬ 
tations arise out of the lack of uniformity in the coverage of the tyj>e of debt included 
under the category of mortgage debt. We set down below comments on the Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committee and the Rural Credit Survey data on mortgage 
debt for some States. 

5.2.2 In the case of Assam, no firm conclusion can be arrived at on the basis 
of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee and Rural Credit Survey data on 
mortgage debt. According to the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee’s enquiry 
conducted in six villages in Nowgong, the proportion of debt secured by registered 
mortgage of land was 18 per cent of the total and the proportion secured against 
assets other than land without a specific pledge was 65 per cent of the total. The 
proportion of mortgage debt according to the Rural Credit Survey was negligible, 
being of the order of 1 per cent or less in Lakhimpur and Cachar, while it was as high 
as 54 per cent in Kamrup. The proportion of debt secured against land and other 
assets formed as much as 83 per cent of the total debt according to the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee’s enquiry, while debt other than on personal security 
formed only 43 per cent of the total according to the Rural Credit Survey. 

5.2.3 In undivided Bengal the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee esti¬ 
mated the proportion of mortgage debt at 47 per cent. The corresponding Rural 
Credit Survey estimate for West Bengal is 23 per cent. In two of the districts 
surveyed by us, viz., Jalpaiguri and Midnapore, the proportion was less than 10 per 
cent; in Malda it was about 16 per cent and in Burdwan, it was about 40 per cent. 
In Bihar the mortgage debt was estimated at 45 *5 per cent of the total debt during 
1929-30. The corresponding Rural Credit Survey estimate is 22 per cent for the State 
and less than 40 per cent for every selected district. In the coastal districts of Orissa 
mortgage debt was estimated at 45 per cent of total debt in 1929-30 ; the Rural Credit 
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Survey efitimate of the proportion of mortgage debt for Orissa is 21 per cent. With 
the exception of Koraput district, the proportion of mortgage debt was low in the 
Orissa districts according to the Rural Credit Survey. 

5.2.4 In Bombay, although the proportion of mortgage to total debt during 
1951*'2 was lower than tliat estimated by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
in 1929*30, the decline is not as marked as in the case of Bihar and Orissa. In Madras 
the proportion of mortgage debt according to the Rural Credit Survey is found to be 
lower than the corresponding estimate by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 
The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee estimated the proportion of secured 
debt in Madhya Pradesh at 27.5 per cent. The proportion of mortgage debt for 
the State according to the Rural Credit Survey was 19 per cent. The district data 
do not show any uniform trend. 

5.2.5 In the Punjab the proportion of debt outstanding on usufructuary 
mortgages was estimated at 43 per cent in 1929-30; the Rural Credit Survey estimate 
of the proportion for 1951-2 is 31 per cent. The district data in this case also do 
not show any uniform trend. In Uttar Prfidesh, of the total debt owed by landlords, 
tenants and peasant proprietors, 57 ])er cent was estimated to be secured by mortgage 
in 1929-30, usufrucjtuary mortgage accounting for 20 per cent of the total. The 
proportion of mortgage debt to total debt was 6 per cent according to the Rural 
Credit Survey. The Survey data show that in all districts except Ballia, the proportion 
of mortgage debt was of the order of 10 per cent or less. The proj>ortion of mortgage 
debt has thus probably declined markedly in Uttar Pradesh. 

5.2.6 A remarkable feature of these data is that in none of the States the pro¬ 
portion of mortgage d(dit to total debt according to the Rural Oedit Survey was higher 
than that estimated by the earlier enquiries. Despite the limitations of the data, it 
would, therefore, appear that the country witnessed during the period between the 
two enquiries the phenomenon of a general decline in the proportion of mortgage 
debt to total debt. It has been indicated earlier in another context that the real 
burden of debt recorded by the Rural Credit Survey appiars to have been distinctly 
smaller than that at the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees. A 
general decline in the proportion of mortgage del)t to total debt at the time of the 
Rural Credit Survc^y appears to be not inconsistent with this finding and would, in 
fact, support it. 

S.3 DURATION OF OUTSTANDING DEBT 

5.3.1 Information regarding the duration of outstanding debt was obtained 
through the intensive enquiry. The cultivating families included in the intensive 
enquiry were asked questions relating to the details of each outstanding loan. 
Among these were questions regarding the time at which the loan was originally 
contracted. This information regarding the time at which each cultivating family 
contracted individual loans constituting its total outstanding debt has been utilized 
to provide data relating to the duration of total outstanding debt. The chief 
value of this is to show the extent to which outstanding debt is composed of loans 
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outstanding for a long time and of loans of comparatively short duration. The data 
also throw indirect light on the history of indebtedness in recent years. 

5.3.2 The data on the duration of outstanding debt for the different regions 
and for all-India are given in table 5.5. The comparatively short duration of 
most of the debt incurred is an important characteristic illustrated by the data. 
In three regions, viz., Assam-Bengal, Eastern Uttar Pradesh and Punjab-PEPSU, 
9 per cent or more of the total outstanding debt was reported to have been outstand¬ 
ing for more than ten years. Among the upper strata in Assam-Bengal, among the 
lower strata in Eastern Uttar Pradesh and among both the strata in Punjab-PEPSU, 
debt outstanding for more than ten years constituted 10 to 20 per cent of the total 
outstanding debt. 

5.3.3 In the Assam-Bengal region, however, debt outstanding for more than 
ten years for all cultivators together constituted less than 10 j)er cent of their total 
outstanding debt. The high proportion shown among the upper strata cultivators 
in this region was the result solely of the figures for Kamruj) district in which alone, 
among the districts in the region, debts outstanding for more than ten years were 
reported. It may be observed that according to the General Schedule data, nearly 
38 per cent of the repayments of debts during the year in this district were made 
out of borrowings. This shows perhaps a specially unfavourable position in relation 
to debt repayment in the district. 

5.3.4 From tables 5.6 and 5.7 it may be seen that in the Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh region debt outstanding for more than ten years or for unspecified duration 
was reported in Sultanpur and Jaunpur districts among the upper strata cultivators, 
and in Ballia among cultivators of both the .strata. Among the upper strata 
cultivators, 16 per cent of debt was reported to be outstanding for more than ten 
years in Sultanpur. In Ballia and Jaunpur, 26 and 20 per cent of the debt respect¬ 
ively was reported to have been for an uns{)ecified period, a significant proportion 
of which might probably have been outstanding for more than ten years. Among 
the lower strata cultivators in Ballia district, the proportion of debt outstanding for 
more than ten years was 32 per cent and that for unspecified duration, 7 per cent. 
The General Schedule data show that in Ballia district nearly 40 per cent of the 
repayments during the year were effected through sale of assets, although the total 
amount of repayments was small, being under Rs 25 per rural family; in Sultanpur 
district almost all repayments were made from owned resources, whereas in 
Jaunpur this was true of about 75 per cent of the total repayments. Again, in Ballia 
district the total amomit outstanding for more than ten years and for unspecified 
duration was about Rs 120 per cultivating family; it was RsSJ and Rs 157 per 
cultivating family of the upper and the lower strata respectively. The correspond¬ 
ing amounts in Jaunpur and Sultanpur were small. The problem of chronic 
debts in this region, therefore, was probably acute chiefly in Ballia district, 
among both the strata of cultivators and particularly among the lower strata 
cultivators. 
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TABLE 5.S—OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION : REGIONAL AND ALL-INDIA DATA 


[Intcmsivo enquiry data. Amount in rupoea per cultivating family. Figures in brackets denotes 

})oreentages to total] 


H<''giou 

Total 

DURATION 

One 

year 

or 

less 

One 

to 

two 

years 

Two 

to 

three 

years 

Three 

to 

four 

yt‘ars 

F'our 

to 

five 

years 

Five 

to 

ten 

years 

Above 

ten 

years 

N<jt 

sipecitied 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

Assam-Bengal. 

175 9 

72 0 

41*7 

.30*8 

9*1 

4*2 

2*3 

15*8 





{40'9) 

{23'7) 

{17'5) 

{3'2) 

(2*4) 

{13) 

{!)■()) 

( ) 

2r 

Bihar-Beiigal. 

189 4 

07 0 

59*4 

35*8 

5*r> 

13*3 

0*4 

1*5 

0*4 




{3S-4) 

{314) 

{IS'9) 

{2-9) 

{7'0) 

{3'4) 

{O'8) 

{O'2) 

3. 

Eastern I’ttar 











Pradesh. 

104 2 

r)()-9 

21*1 

8*5 

2*7 

2 ■ 5 

1*8 

9*4 

7*3 




{4H'S) 

{20'3) 

(.V-2) 

{2‘6) 

(2-4) 

{1'7) 

(0-0) 

(7*6) 

4. 

Western rttar 










Pradesh. 

221 2 

138*2 

45*2 

17*8 

0*7 

0*9 

0*4 

0*2 

5*8 




(6‘2*<5) 

{20-4) 

(SO) 

(3-0) 

{0-4) 

{2'9) 

{O'D 

{2-6) 

5. 

Punjab PKPSr... . 

627 9 

.308 0 

77*9 

22*8 

25*1 

17*7 

59*7 

110*2 

0*5 




{49' J) 

{12'4) 


{4^0) 

(2'8} 

{9'5) 

{18'5) 

(6*7) 

6. 

Rajtisthan. 

568 9 

317*0 

93*0 

70*2 

13*6 

13-3 

20*8 

19*2 

12*2 




{65'S) 

{W'l) 

{12'3) 

{2'4) 

{2'3) 

{3'2) 

(3*4) 

(2*2) 

7. 

Central India. 

198 9 

140* I 

24*0 

7*5 

7 * 5 

5*0 

5*4 

2*7 

0 1 




{73'4) 

{124) 

{3'S) 

{3'S) 

{2'0) 

(2*;) 

{1'3) 

(0-1) 

8. 

Orissa and Fast 











Madhva Prad<*Mli. 

77 9 

no I 

12*7 

8*8 

2*(^ 

2*0 

1 *0 

0*3 

0-4 




{64'3) 

{163) 

{11 3) 

{3-3) 

(2*6) 

{I'3) 

{O'4) 

(0-5) 

«. 

Westf^rn (Jetton 










region. 

366 3 

189*2 

50*4 

33*9 

17*8 

10* 1 

39*1 

0*8 

130 




{51'6) 

{13'H) 

{9'2) 

{4^9) 

{4'4) 

{10'7) 

{1'9) 

(3-5) 

10. 

North Deccan. 

430 0 

229 2 

100 0 

44*3 

15*4 

9*3 

15*1 

15*8 

0-9 




[53 3) 

{23-2) 

{103) 

(5*6) 

(2*2) 

{3'5) 

(3*7) 

(0-2) 

11. 

South Deccan. 

856 1 

350*7 

198*0 

137*3 

64*2 

48*7 

51*8 

_ 

5-4 




{41'0) 

{23'1) 

{160) 

{7'5) 

{5'7) 

{6-1) 

(-) 

(0-6) 

12.* 

East Coast. 

668 2 

290*9 

189*7 

81*5 

18*4 

20*4 

40-0 

14*7 

- 



{44' 4) 

{28 4) 

(122) 

{2^8) 

{3 0) 

{7'0) 

(2*2) 

o 

13. 

W^est Coast. 

311 9 

177*9 

01-2 

49*8 

4*8 

8*0 

7*5 

2*5 

0-2 




{57'0) 

{19-6) 

{16'0) 

(7-5) 

{2^6) 

(2*4) 

{O '8) 

{01) 


AN-India . 

315 8 

156 9 

66*8 

36 5 

12 3 

10 8 

16 7 

12 2 

3*6 




(49'7) 

{21'2) 

{ns) 

{3’9) 

{3-4) 

{5 3) 

(3'9) 

(/•/) 
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TABLE 5.4--OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION : UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rujjecw j>er 100 families. Figures in brackets denote percentages 

to total] 


Region /District 

Total 

DURATION 

One 

year 

or 

less 

One 

to 

two 

years 

Two 

to 

three 

years 

Three 

to 

four 

j'ears 

Four 

to 

five 

years 

Five 

to 

ten 

years 

Above 

ten 

years 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Assam-Bengal 










Lakhimpur. 

6427 

6,222 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



{99‘9) 

(0^1) 

(—) 

(™) 

(-) 

(-) 

(--) 

(-) 

Cachar. 

12,909 

6,795 

2,643 

2,174 

1,288 

... 

~ 

- 

9 



{62-6) 

{20 5) 

(16-8) 

{JO’O) 

<~) 

(-) 

(-) 

(01) 

Kamrup. 

45,972 

13,762 

11,534 

9.777 

62 

1,604 

1.058 

8.176 

- 



(29'9) 

{25 1) 

(21’3) 

{01) 

(3’6) 

(2’3) 

{17-7) 

(-) 

Tripura... 

28484 

13,105 

9.979 

2,594 

2,656 

250 

- 

- 

- 



(45-9) 

{34-9) 

(O’l) 

(9-2) 

{0-9) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Jalpaiguri. 

3,037 

2,818 

215 { 


- 

.. 

- 

- 1 




{92 8) 1 

a-j) 

{01) 

(-) 

(-) 

(...) 

(-) 

(-) 

Bihar-Bcngai 










Malda. 

21,709 

17,384 

2,459 

723 

863 

- 

178 

102 

- 



{80-1) 

(11-3) 

{3-3) 

(40) 

(- ) 

{0-8) 

{0-5) 

(-) 

Burdwan. 

32,736 

11,506 

12,454 

2,292 

1,079 I 

4.890 

- 1 

515 

- 



(35-1) 

{38-1) 

{7-0) 

{3-3) 1 

{14-9) 

(-) i 

{1-6) 

- 

Midnapore. 

11,066 

6,820 

1,405 1 

2,828 


- 

13 ' 

- 

~ 



{61 6) 

{12-7) 

{25-6) 

(“) 

(...) 

(01) 

(-) 

(-) 

Bhagalpur. 

53,867 

17,287 

19,354 

10,660 

1,880 

941 

3.745 

~ 

- 



{32 1) 

{35-9) 

(19^8) 

(3’5) 

{1-7) 

(7 0) 

(-) 

(-) 

Monghyr. 

36,079 

6,746 

17,764 

8,169 

1,275 

1,758 

23 


345 



{18-7) 

{49 2) 

{22’6) 

(3’5) 

(4-P) 

(9-1) 

(-) 

(1-0) 

Hazaribagh. 

14,971 

4,386 

7,072 

1,811 

1,702 

- 


- 




(29 1) 

(47-3) 

{12-J) 

(11-5) 

(“-) 

(~) 

(-) 

(-) 

Palamau. 

23,330 

14,768 

2,808 

1,893 

1,561 

2,300 


- 

-- 



{63 3) 

(12 0) 

(S’l) 

((5-7) 

(9-.9) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Mirzapur. 

2,658 

2,282 

325 

51 

- 

- 

- 


- 



{85-9) 

(12 2) 

(1’9) 

(-) 

("•') 

(--) 

(-) 

(--) 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 










Ballia. 

31,474 

16,633 

3,565 

180 

150 

1,797 

8.30 

- 

8,310 



{62-9) 

(11 3) 

(O ’6) 

(0’5) 

(5'7) 

(2 6) 

(-) 

{26-4) 

Dooria. 

12491 

8,026 

3,047 

1,037 

181 

- 

- 

- 

- 



{62 3) 

{23 6) 

(12’7) 

(1’4) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(—) 

Jaunpur. 

4,535 

1,373 

2,264 


- 




898 



{30’3) 

(49-9) 

(—) 


(-) 

(—) 

(— ) 

{19-8) 

Sultanpur. 

13492 

8,002 

2,322 

343 


361 

419 

2,146 

- 



{68-9) 

(ir-1) 

(2-5) 

(-) 

(2’7) 

(3-9) 

{15-8) 

(-) 

Sitapur. 

8,517 

4,647 

2,588 

- 

641 

641 

- 

- 

- 



(^4 6) 

{30’4) 

(-) 

(7’5) 

(7’5) 

(-) 

(-) 

(_.) 

Western Uttar 










Pradesh 










Kanpur. 

13,461 

7,063 

3,128 

2,562 

- 

186 

032 

- 

- 



{52 4) 

(23 2) 

(19 0) 

(-) 

(1‘4) 

{4-0) 

(-) 

(-) 

Bamirpur. 

34,687 

17,319 

13,432 

2,318 

164 

- 

- 


1,464 



{49-9) 

(38^7) 

(O ’7) 

(O’5) 

(~“) 

(-) 

(-) 

{4-2) 

Shabjahanpur. 

6,149 

5,016 

117 

419 

597 







(SI-6) 

(1-9) 

{6’S) 

(9’7) 

(~) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Agra. 

69435 

48,201 

13,392 

1,862 

931 




4,849 



(69-6) 

(19 4) 

(2 ’7) 

(1’3) 

(-) 

i~) 

(-) 

(7-0) 

Aligarh. 

26,190 

20,981 

4,683 

626 





- 



(SOI) 

(17-5) 

{2’4) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(—) 

Nainital. 

62,879 

11,504 

14,728 

6,332 

16,672 

2,849 

10,028 

766 

- 



(IS’S) 

(23’4) 

(10’1) 

(26’4) 

(4’5) 

{16-1) 

{1-2) 

(-) 

Meerut. 

7,714 

7,293 

238 

183 








(P4-5) 

(3-1) 

(2’4) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(—) 

(-) 
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TABLE 5.6—OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION ; UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intenaivd enquiry data. Amount in ruyaxw. Figurea in brackota denote percentagea to total] 


Re0(m/l>iHtrirt 

Total 

DURATION 

One 

year 

or 

lOHH 

One 

to 

two 

yoara 

IVo 

to 

three 

yeara 

'Ohree 

to 

four 

years 

Four 

tf) 

five 

years 

Five 

to 

ten 

years 

Above 

ton 

years 

Not 

specified 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Punjab-PEPSU 










Sirnioor. 

26,181 

11,704 

7,530 

1,676 

1,438 

2,469 

278 

1,086 




{H-7) 

(2S-7) 

{6-4) 

{5-5) 

{0’4) 

(77) 

(4-2) 

(--) 

Hoshiarpur. 

28,012 

22,319 

1.301 

3,114 

- 

- 

588 

224 

466 



{79^7) 

(4-7) 

(111) 

{-■) 

(-) 

(2-1) 

{0-3) 

{1-d) 

Jullundur. 

70,089 

40,263 

12,493 

1,429 

10,387 

4,075 

1,442 

- 

- 



{57-5) 

117-S) 

(2^0) 

(7^-tVl 

{5-H) 

(2-1) 

(- ) 

(-) 

Hissar. 

82,578 

29,008 

9,iM)5 

2,679 

360 

4,449 

20,353 

15,824 

- 




iJ2 0) 

(J-J) 

(0-4) 

{5-4) 

(24-d) 

{19-2) 

(-) 

Bhatinda. 

1,71,245 

71,279 

7.257 

2,252 

7,940 

2,080 

13,311 

67,126 

- 



{41 6) 

{4-2) 

(13) 

{4-7) 

{1-2) 

(7-3) 

{39-2) 

(-) 

Mohiiidorparh. 

1,09,511 

53,945 

37,787 

7,462 

4,369 

4.55 

5,314 

179 

- 



{49-2) 

{34 3) 

(d'H) 

{4-0) 

{0-4) 

(4-9) 

(0-2) 

(-) 

Rajasthan 










Cfiiini. 

15,492 

8,449 

2,968 

981 

17 

484 

2,593 

- 1 

— 



{.U5) 

(7.9-2) 

{d‘3) 

(9-7) 

(8-1) 

(ir,-S) 


{-) 

Banner. 

68,891 

19.117 

15,0H3 

S,79l 

3,066 

7,<)H9 1 

10.«34 

4,r>n 1 

- 



(27-7) 

(2h9) 

(72-A') j 

{4’5) 

ill-2) 

(15-4) 

(d-5) 

(-“) 

Sirohi. 

31,409 

053 

884 

635 

986 

6,374 

8,167 

13,710 

- 



{2^1) 


{2-0) 

{3-1) 

{20-3) 

(20-0) 

(43-7) 

(--) 

Jaipur. 

96,562 

59,626 

18,833 

17,5.30 

341 

183 

- 

- 

49 



id 1^6) 

(19 5) 

(18'2) 

{0-4) 

{0-2) 1 

(-) 

(--) 

{0-1) 

Sawai Madhojuir. 

51,317 

45,263 

4,688 

998 

368 

... 

- 


- 



(M-2) 

{»■!) 

(2 0) 

{0‘7) 

(-) 

(—) 

(- ) 


Chittorirarh. 

59,991 

11,059 

8,269 

11,851 

2,874 

2.2CO 

10.755 

5,186 

7,797 



(IS-4) 

{13‘H) 

{19 7) 

{4-S) 

(8-7) 

{13-0) 

(<V-6*) 

{13-0) 

Central India 










Jliabna. 

19,456 

7,626 

4,496 

900 

3,709 

2,138 

509 

32 

46 



{39-2) 

{23 I) 

{4’d) 

(7.9-7) 

{11-0) 

{2d) 

{0-2) 

(0-2) 

Shivpuri. 

22,531 

12,241 

3,157 

2,531 

1,5.50 

602 

1,888 

,562 

- 



(34-3) 

iUO) 

(11-2) 

(6‘-.9) 

(2-7) 

(3-4) 

{2-5) 

(-) 

tSha japur. 

36,208 

34,092 

685 

748 

- 

- 

~ 

683 

- 



{94^1) 

(7-.9) 

(2-7) 

(-) 

(—) 

(- ) 

{1-9) 

(-) 

Bhilsa. 

50,719 

37,022 

10,764 

1,.339 

593 

170 

.326 

.505 

- 



(73-/) 

{2V2) 

(2-6*) 

(7-2) 

{0-3) 

(0-d) 

(7-9) 

('.) 

Raiseii. 

20,201 

12.812 

4,351 

1.3.35 

1,703 

- 

- 

- 

- 



{63^6) 

{2V3) 

(dd) 

{3-4) 

(-) 

(-) 


(.) 

Satna. 

6,173 

5,186 

11 

213 

757 

- 

6 

.... 

- 



{H4-0) 

{0 2) 

(J-5) 

(12-3) 

(- ) 

{0-1) 

(-) 

(“-) 

Rowa. 

20,236 

14,595 

2,813 

654 

1,525 

- 

584 

- 

65 



{72 1) 

(13’9) 

{8'2) 

{7'd) 

(-) 

(2-,9) 

(-•) 

{0-3) 

Saj^ar. 

46,617 

35,534 

(>,.523 

2,322 1 

8 

- 

928 

1.302 

- 



{76-2) 

{14 0) 

{5 0) 

(-) 

{-) 

(2-0) 

{2-3) 

(-) 

Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh 










Sambalpur. 

4,275 

1,887 

945 

900 

344 

141 

28 

- 

30 



{44-1) 

(22-1) 

(21'1) 

(8^0) 

{3-3) 

(0 7) 

(-) 

(O'7) 

Puri. 

6,909 

6,166 

374 

78 

- 

- 

291 

-- 

- 



{S9‘2) 

(5-5) 

(7-7) 

{-) 

("-) 

(4-2) 

(-) 

{-) 

Koraput. 

9,776 

2,702 

6,322 

161 

- 

1,591 

- 

- 

- 


i 

(27-6) 

(54^5) 

(7-6) 

(-) 

{16-3) 

(- ) 

(„..) 

{-) 

Bilaspur. 

B,963 I 

6,862 

574 

1.616 

912 

... 

“ 





{06^4) 

(6^4) 

{lH-0) 

{10-2) 

(-) 

{-) 

(-) 

{-) 

Durg. 

5,902 

4,396 

624 

311 

671 


- 

- 

- 



{74-4) 

(8-9) 

(J-J) 

{11-4) 

(-) 

(-.) 


(—) 

Chanda. 

30,110 

17,176 

7.226 

3,166 

1,188 

94 

1,199 

- 

63 



(JM) 

(24-0) 

(10-5) 

(8-9) 

(0-3) 

(4-0) 

{-) 

(0-2) 
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TABLE 5.<—OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION : UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rup<ies per I(K) families. Figures in brackets denote jHjrcentages 

to total] 


DURATION 


Region 'District 

Total 

One 

year 

or 

less 

One 

to 

two 

j^ears 

Two 

to 

thrtw> 

years 

Throe 

to 

four 

years 

Four 

to 

live 

years 

F'ive 

to 

ten 

years 

Above 

ten 

years 

Not 

speciOed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Western Cotton 










region 










Xagpur. 

23.529 

i:ij 13 

2,153 

2,302 

990 

- 

938 

- 

4,003 



(05-A-) 

ii)‘2) 

{9’8) 

(4-2) 

(- ) 

(4-9) 

(-) 

(17-0) 

A kola. 

20,606 

12,978 

7.118 

- 

510 

- 


- 

- 




(34-0) 

(■-) 

(2-5) 

(-) 

('-) 

('-) 

(-) 

Soratli. 

31,068 

16,892 

6,413 

3.538 

4,225 







{,U‘4) 

(io-o) 

{lt-4) 

(15-6-) 

(- ■) 

(-) 

(“) 

(-) 

Ahmedabad. 

1,33,468 

55,711 

9,115 

13,275 

10,680 

10,653 

24.705 


9,329 



(41-7) 

{6S) 

{10 0) 

{8’0) 


{18’6) 

(...) 

(7-0) 

Broach. 

54,975 

32,992 

5.248 

7,129 

- 

2,325 

4,415 

2,866 

- 



{60 0) 

{9-6) 

(ISO) 

(—) 

(4-2) 

(8 0) 

(6-2) 

{-) 

West Kliandesh. 

66,609 

49,416 

8.548 

788 

3,101 

3.648 

2fi4 

844 

- 



{74-2) 

{12 8) 

{12) 

(4-6) 

(5’5) 

(0-4) 

{1-3) 

(-') 

Parbhani. 

14.771 

9,6f.O 

3.180 

398 


1,023 

510 

- 

- 



{66'4) 

{2V6) 

(2-7) 

(--) 

(6‘9) 

(.3-5) 

(-) 

(-) 

North Deccan 










Poona. 

60,309 

29,480 

9.169 

9,654 

3,312 

3,885 

231 

4,») 18 

- 



{48-0) 

{16-2) 

(160) 

05-5) 

(6’6) 

{0-4) 


(...) 

Kolhapur. 

33,487 

5,821 

7,494 

4,287 

3.402 

2,8(K) 

6,565 

3,019 

- 



{17^4) 

(22-4) 

{12-8) 

{101) 

(8-7) 

{10-6) 

iO-O) 

(...) 

Bijapur. 

41,102 

25,(47 

10,692 

2,129 

1,665 

- 

1,420 

149 




(60!)) 

{26‘0) 

05-7) 

(4-7) 

(.) i 

{3’6) 

(9-4) 

(-) 

Osmanabad. 

50,732 

44,(J63 

2,288 

1,159 

- 

3,222 

- 

- 




(86’9) 

(4-5) 

1 

(-) 

{0 3) 

(“ •) 

(.) 

(-“) 

Mahbubnagar. 

61,471 

32,486 

17.732 

6.888 

820 

1,496 

1.310 

739 

- 



{62 9) 

{28 9) 

{112} 

(/••?) 

(2-4) 

(2-7) 

(/•2) 

(-) 

Kurnool. 

1,29,459 

71,508 

34,113 

23,838 

- 


... 

- 




(o5-2) 

{26’4) 

(18’4) 

(-) 

{—) 

(“) 

(“) 

{-) 

South Deccan 










Hassaii. 

80,509 

33,307 

26,628 

7,287 

2,337 

9,267 

1,683 

- 

- 



(41^3) 

{33 1) 

{9^1) 

(2’9) 

{11-5) 

(2-7) 

(-) 

(—) 

Bangalore. 

58,828 

20,641 

11,831 

12,517 

5,950 

3,428 

3,357 

1 _ 

1,104 



(55-7) 

{20’1) 

{21’3) 

{7^>.7) 

{5’8) 

(5-7) 


(2-9) 

Coimbatore. 

l,97,36i 

71,597 

39,322 

30,640 

20,335 

15,659 

18,533 


1,280 



(36’3) 

{19’9) 

il5’5) 

{10’3) 

(7-.9) 

(9-4) 

(-) 

(9-7) 

Cuddapah. 

1,60,067 

87,502 

31,776 

26,563 

6,127 

6,130 

1,308 


660 



054-7) 

(19’9) 

{16’6) 


{3’8) 

(O’8) 

(-) 

(9-4) 

East Coast 










Nizamabad. 

22,319 

16,864 

2,697 

1,277 

78 

509 

894 

- 

- 



(75-6) 

(72-7) 

(5-7) 


{2’3) 

(4-9) 

(-) 

(-) 

West Goriavari. 

1,62,543 

99.907 

49,666 

11,366 

1,606 


- 





(67-4) 

(30’6) 

{7-0) 

(7-(9) 

{-) 

(—) 

{-) 

(-) 

Chingleput. 

85,366 

47,836 

20,641 

8,483 

1,507 

1,003 

3,507 

2,489 




{56’0) 

(24 0) 

{9’9) 

(7-<^) 

(4-2) 

(4-7) 

(S’O) 

(-) 

Ramanathapuram. 

98,497 

16,873 

26,827 

23.264 

6,482 

0,478 

13,348 

5,235 




(77-7) 

{27-3) 

{23 6) 

{6-6) 

{6’6) 

(13’5) 

(5-3) 

{-) 

West Coast 










Katnagiri. 

16,881 

6,540 

6,244 

2,079 

510 

960 

1.548 

- 

- 



{32-8) 

{37’0) 

{12’3) 

(3-0) 

(5-7) 

(9-2) 

(-) 

{-) 

Malabar. 

81,023 

54,911 

13,381 

9,888 

560 

1,236 

43 

1,004 




{67-8) 

il6’5) 

{12’2) 

{O’7) 

{1-3) 

(9-7) 

(7-2) 

{-) 

Quilon. 

32,760 

17,842 

4,746 

6.877 

867 

1.534 

519 

375 




(54-5) 

(74-5) 

{20’9) 

(2-5) 

(4-7) 

(I’O) 

(7-2) 

(-) 
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TABLE 5.7—OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION ; LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[IiiteiiHive onqiiiry data. Amount in nqiens j)er 1(M) faniilie.s. Fj^urcH in brack<)t« doiiote jancentagos 

to total] 


Riigion /District 

Total 

DURATION 

One 

y<‘ar 

or 

less 

Dno 

to 

two 

years 

Two 

to 

three 

years 

Thrf‘e 

to 

four 

years 

Four 

to 

live 

y(;ars 

Five 

to 

ttm 

yi^ars 

A bove 
ten 
y(‘ars 

N(.it 

K]ieci8ed 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

Assam-Bengal 










Lakhinipur. 

3,526 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 



{1000) 

(- ) 

•(- ) 

('- ) 

(- ■•) 

{. ) 

(-) 

(— ) 

Cacluir. 

8,138 


[ l.l!(> 

2.5(8 

898 








117-7) 

I (30 S) 

(.S'*6) 

(' ) 

- ) 

(.) 

{-) 

Ktnnru])... 

13,330 

If) 

1,494 

1 2,311 

2.281 

494 

125 





(iU-U) 

(//•2) 

:(n-3) 

( 17'0) 

(3-7) 

(6-6) 

1 (....._) 

(■ ) 

'rripura . 

18,283 


8.883 

9.50 

1.250 


-- 






(IS-.7) 

(3-2) 

(6-S) 

(- ) 

(* ) 

(■ ) 

(.) 

.Ial[)aigiiri. 

597 

27b 

.303 

15 


- 

.... 





(•/6--.V) 


(2*3) 

(' ) 

( ) 

(.-) 

( -) 

(—) 

Bihar-Bengal 










Maldu. 

6,268 

ITK.'ib 

1 ,():i4 

778 

- 

- 


- 

- 




(26-7) 

112-4) 

(—) 

(_...) 

(•■ ) 

(...) 

(.) 

Burdwan. 

24,071 

<:48 I 

10.033 

1.012 

947 

8.700 

428 

2,303 





(•77*7) 

(4-2) 


(56-7) 

{1-8) 

{9-6) 

- 

Midnuporo. 

5,230 

4,r-2b 

(>0I 


- 


- 


- 



(ss-r>) 

(77*5) 

(' ■) 

(—) ! 

(“) 

(-) 

(--) 

{• ■) 

Bliagalpiir. 

44,540 

14,125 

14,322 

9,.518 


8,577 





1 

{d/'D 

(62*2) 

(2^7-.7) 

(~) 

(14-8) 

(-) 

(■ ) 

(_._) 

Monghyr. 

21,989 

8.S2H 

5,482 

7,544 

52 

59 

5 


19 




Cl-'fO) 

(34 3) 

{0 3) 

{0-3) 

(.) 

(.) 

(0-1) 

Hazaribagh. 

11,374 

1.558 

I,2Sl 

3.029 

- 


5,.508 

... 

“ 



(/«^/) 

in 3) 

CJli-G) 

(—) 

(~) 

{48-4) 

(...) 

(- ) 

i’iilaman. 

23,318 

b,< 20 

52.4 

8.157 

1,428 

4,184 

- 


15 



f/i.S'-/) 

(2*3) 

(35*0) 

(6-7) 

in-8) 

(--) 

(...) 

iu-i) 

Mir/a pur.* 

1,001 

7S7 

214 

_ 1 

- 

- 



- 



{7S-:>) 

(2^/-3) 

(.) ! 

(—) i 

(...) 

(—) 

(“) 

(-) 

Eastern Uttar 










Pradesh 










Ballia. 

39,728 

10,337 

10,943 

58 

2,502 

193 

- 

12,818 

2.877 




[27-6) 

(O'I) 

(6-3) 

(O-o) 

(--) 

{32-3) 

(7-2) 

Dcioria. 

2,898 

2.H( 0 

98 

_ 


- 

- 


- 



{Vt'rfi) 

{3’4) 

(- ) 

(-) 

(.) 

(--) 


(~) 

Jaunpur. 

923 

417 

283 


243 


- 

- 

~ 



(4^5-2) 

(25-5) 

(-) 

(26-5) 

(-) 

(-) 

(--) 

(-) 

Sullanpiir. 

9,908 

2.951 

538 

5,384 

58 

- 

1,001 

- 

- 



{2U'S) 

(.5*./) 

(54-7) 

{0-6) 

(-) 

{10-1) 

(...) 

(-) 

Sitapur. 

2,080 

1,21 8 

34 

410 

- 

428 

- 

- 

- 



(5A’-/) 


{V.h7) 

(-) 

{20-6) 

(.) 

(-) 

(-) 

Western Uttar 










Pradesh 


1 








Kanpur. 

8,375 

4,074 

3,938 

385 

- 

- 


~ 

- 



[48-6) 

(470) 

(4-4) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Hamiq>ur . 

17,395 

4,383 

1,741 

10,496 

266 

... 

609 

- 

- 



(25-2) 

{10 0) 

{60’4) 

(7*5) 

(-) 

{2-9) 

(“■) 

(-) 

Shahjahanpur . 

12,291 

12,291 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


-* 



{100-0) 

(-) 

{—) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 


(—) 

Agra . 

34,964 

26,75(5 

8,307 



- 

968 

- 

1,933 



{73 7) 

{18^0) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(2-8) 

(-) 

(0-3) 

Aligarh . 

23,872 

16,781 

5.587 




2,524 

- 

- 



((56-/) 

{23’3) 

(—) 

(-) 

(-) 

(10-6) 

(-) 

(-) 

Nainital . 

41,292 

15,180 

7,711 

16,337 

3,064 

- 

- 

*- 

- 



{36’8) 

{1S^7) 

(37-1) 

(7-4) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Meerut. ..... 

4,315 

2,417 

1,331 

667 



- 

“ 

- 



{S6’0) 

(30 9) 

(13-1) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

{-) 

(-) 
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TABLE 5.7—OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION : LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data. Am<>unt in rupees per 100 families. Figures in brackets denote percentages 

to total] 


Region / DiHtrict 

Total 

DURATION 

One 1 
year 1 
or 
less 

OlHi 

to 

two 

years 

Two 1 
to 

three 

years 

Three 

to 

four 

years 

Four 1 
to 1 
five 
years 

Five 

tf) 

ten 

years 

Above 

ten 

years 

Not 

spocihed 

1 

2 j 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Punjab-PEPSU 



1 

3,405 ' 







Sirmoor. 

39,890 

fi,482 


5.431 

3,838 

4,273 

15,348 

1,113 

- 



{16-3) 


{13-6) 

(9-6) 

{10-7) 

{38-5) 

{2-8) 

(-) 

Hofthiarpur. 

33,942 

I3,8(m 

1,912 

1.964 

1,906 

360 

- 

13,994 

- 



(40^7) 

{3-6) 

(3-S) 

{3-6) 

(It) 

(“) 

(41-2) 

{-) 

Jullimdiir. 

28,884 

18,051 

2,511 

1.124 

1,683 


- 

5.495 

- 



{62‘6) 

{8-7) 

{3-9) 

{3-8) 



{19-0) 

{-) 

Hiasar.... 

23,847 

17,087 

2,013 

- 

2,017 

2,154 

- 

576 

- 



(71-7) 

(S-4) 


{8-5) 

{9-0) 

(-) 

{2-4) 

(-) 

Bhatinda. 

77,646 

42,245 

3.890 


- 

- 

8.937 

22,574 

- 



{54 4) 

{5-0) 

(—) 

(“ ) 

(—) 

{11-5) 

{29-1) 

(-) 

Mohindergarh. 

78,468 

50,754 

18,540 

5,121 

714 

645 

2.152 

542 

- 

1 


{64-7) 

{23-6) 

(6 to) 

{0-9) 

{0-9) 

{2-8) 

{0-6) 

(-) 

Rajasthan 










Churu. 

20,457 

11.109 

829 

692 

1,903 

1,363 

4,661 

- 

- 



{54‘2) 

(4/) 

{3-4) 

{9-3) 

{6-7) 

{22-3) 


(’-) 

Barnier. 

35,242 

3,684 

9,408 

5.888 

1,677 

1.641 

11,387 

1,657 

- 



{10 4) 

(26*-6*) 

{16-7) 

{4-8) 

(4-6) 

{32-2) 

(4-7) 

(-) 

Siwhi. 

20,193 

- 

4,223 

- 

- 

1,150 

8,008 

6,812 

- 



(-) 

{20-!f) 

{—) 

{-) 

{3-7) 

(39 7) 

(33- 7) 

(-) 

Jaipur. 

70,276 

44,393 

16,675 

9,208 

- 


- 

- 

- 



{63-2) 

{23-7) 

(131) 

(-) 

{-) 

(-.) 

{ — ) 

(-) 

Sawai Madhopur. 

56,735 

49,114 

2,211 

- 

4,473 

937 

- 

- 

- 



{86‘5) 

(3-9) 

{—) 

{7-9) 

{1-7) 

(-*) 

(- ) 

(-) 

Ohittorgarh. 

37,191 

10,075 

5,894 i 

7,378 

750 

2,190 

375 

6,124 

4.406 



{27-1) 

{15-9) 

{19-8) 

{2-0) 

{5-9) 

{1-0) 

{16-5) 

(//■«) 

Central India 










Jhabiia. 

11,646 

4,687 

312 

343 

862 

5,141 

301 

i ~ 

- 



{40-2) 

{2-7) 

{2-9) 

1 {7-4) 

{44-2) 

{2-6) 

(-) 

{-) 

Shivpuri. 

9,544 

2,197 

4,173 

66 

759 


2,359 


- 



{23-0) 

{43-7) 

{0-6) 

{8-0) 

{—) 

{24-7) 

(_..) 

(---) 

Shajapur. 

22,865 

21,540 

851 

- 



251 

223 

- 



{94-2) 

{3-7) 

(“) 

(—) 

(-) 

{l-l) 

{1-0) 

(-) 

Bhilsa. 

13,861 

8,311 

2,310 

621 

508 


1,860 

251 

- 



{60-0) 

{16-6) 

{4-5) 

{3-7) 

(-) 

{13-4) 

(1-8) \ 


Raisen. 

8,674 

8,674 

- 




- 

- 

- 



{100-0) 

(-) 

(-) 

{-) 

(—) 

(-) 

(-*) 

{-) 

Satna. 

1,268 

1,268 

- 

- 




- 

- 



{100-0) 

(“) 

(““) 

{—) 

(—) 

(-) 

{—) 

(-) 

Rewa. 

4,913 

3,746 

218 

500 

375 



74 




{76-3) 

{4-4) 

{10-2) 

{7-6) 

{—) 

(-) 

{1-5) 

(-) 

Sagar. 

27,399 

25,040 

1,890 

144 

- 


- 

325 




{91-4) 

{6-9) 

{0-5) 


(—) 

(—) 

{1-2) 

(-) 

Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh 










Sainbalpur. 

1,333 

626 

101 

17 


615 


- 

74 



{47-0) 

: {7-5) 

{1-3) 

(-) 

{38-6) 

{-) 

{-) 

{5-6) 

Puri. 

5,041 

4,708 

66 

49 


- 



218 



{93-4) 

(^J) 

{1-0) 

(—) 

(—) 

{—) 

(—) 

{4-3) 

Koraput . 

568 

19 

549 






- 



{3-3) 

{96-7) 

{-) 

{-) 

(--) 

(-) 

{—) 

(-) 

Bilaspur. .... 

11,067 

7,693 

1,250 

1,979 


145 






{69-5) 

{11-3) 

{17-9) 

(-’) 

{1-3) 

(-) 

(*-) 

H) 

Dun? . 

5,470 

5,292 

91 

87 








{96-7) 

{1-7) 

(1-6) 

(“-) 

{—) 

{-) 

{^) \ 

{-) 

Chanda .j 

12,635 , 

5,884 

2,248 

3,427 

236 

288 


552 j 




{46-6) 1 

{17-8) 

{27-1) 

{1-9) 1 

{2-3) 

(-) 

{4-3) \ 

(•4 
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TABLE 5.7—OUTSTANDING DEBT CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DURATION : LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[ Intonfiivt^ encjiiiry data. Amount in rujaam 100 Kifrui*os in hrarkots denote jMjr- 

contages to total] 


Region/District 

Total 

DURATION 

< hie 
year 

or 

k^ss 

One 

to 

two 

years 

Two 

to 

three 

years 

Three 

to 

four 

years 

Four 

to 

live 

yi^ars 

Five 

to 

ten 

vtmrH 

Above 

t(‘n 

t 

years 

Not 

jpecified 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Western Cotton 










region 

Nagpur. 

7.889 

2,81.‘I 

1.323 

1,208 

... 


_ 

... 

2,.54r) 




(10-S) 

(/.;■«) 

(-) 

(■"•) 

(“-) 

(- ) 

(32-2) 

Akolu. 

1.958 

1,958 

- 

.... 

- 



1 




(KHhO) 

(-) 

(- -) 

(--) 

(...) 

{-) 


(...) 

Sorath . 

3I.84B 

15.415 

3,218 

5.,540 

51 

- 

9,024 






(/9/) 

(17-4) 

{0-2} 

(..--,) 1 

(30-2) 

(• ) 

(--) 

Ahmt'diihad. 

87,015 

21,57.5 

20,.532 

10,905 

2,224 

2,203 

17,725 


5,091 



{-.’■I')) 


i (19-4) 

{,3-6) 

1 (2-0) 

(20-4) 

(-) 

(0-rj) 

i^ronch. 

39.483 

17,850 

3,425 1 

2,203 

3,271 

1.431 

4,098 

7,210 




(45*2) 1 

(S-0) 

(5-0) 

(s-:i) 

! {3-0) 

(10-4) 

(18-3) 

{-) 

West Khantlt'sh. 

15.445 

12,.*154 1 

1,480 

4.30 

1,181 


- 





(SOO) 

{9 0) 

(2-8) 

(/•O) 

{-) 

i- ) 

{- ) 

(-) 

Parlihani. 

7,347 

1 292 

1,180 

131 

- 

J.0.30 

88 





(.«■■/) 

t/0J\ 

(1-H) 

(.) 

(22-5) 

{1-2) 

(.) 

(...) 

North Deccan 










I’oona. 

23,275 

12,180 

0,500 

'' 015 

910 

... 

2,090 

- 

902 



(52-4) 

(2.S-9) 

[■>■(>) 

(3-9) 

(-) 

(U-O) 

(--•) 

(4-2) 

Kolliapur. 

17,517 

2,291 

1,740 

1,173 

1,5(13 


2,729 

8,975 




(/5U 

iJOO) 

(0-7) 


{ ) 

(15-5) 

{40-J) 

(-) 

Hijapur. 

29,292 

17,904 

8,029 

288 

1,809 

•• 

.551 

- 




(57-5) 

(!'.'/j) 

[lU) 


1.) 

(1-9) 

{' ) 

{.) 

Osnianahad. 

17,607 

10,871 

730 

- 

- 


- 





(//.;• A') 


(—.) 

(■ • ) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-“) 

(-) 

Mall but inagar. 

26,827 

15,119 

0,.539 

1,205 

.3 2’^’^ 


082 





(55-4) 1 

{1^4 1) ! 

(4-7) 

{12-7) 

(.) 

{2-5) 

(-) 

(“) 

Kurnool. 

30,075 

17,080 

11,420 

1.004 

- 

- 

505 





(56’-.V) 

{3.S-0) 

(3-5) 

(—) 

(- ) 


(-) 

(“) 

South Deccan 










Hassaii. 

38,579 

17,481 

12 292 

4,423 

4,383 

- 


_ 

- 



(45-2) 

{3r-V) 

(11-5) 

(11-4) 

(■ ) 

(-) 

{- ) 

(-) 

Bangalore. 

30,785 

12,784 

5,119 

5,040 

4,460 

1,000 

2,320 


- 



(4/-5) 

{10-0) 

116-4) 

{11-3) 

(3-5) 

(7-5) 


(-) 

Coimbatore. 

67,403 

20,024 

21,010 

12,802 

419 

1,004 

4,285 


598 



(3,9-5) 

(31-2) 

(19-0) 

(0-0) 

{2-5) 

(6-3) 

(-“) 

(0-9) 

Cuddapah. 

39,064 

10,000 

12,182 

4,7iK) 

2,083 

- 

3,349 


- 



{41 1) 

{31-2) 

{12-3) 

(O-S) 

{.) 

(8-8) 

(-) 

(-) 

East Coast 










Nizamabad. 

19,747 

8,492 

8.013 

1,130 

897 

- 

1,215 

- 

- 



{43-0) 

{40-0) 

(5-7) 

(4-5) 

(-) 

(6-2) 

(-) 

(-) 

West Godavari. 

42,960 

25,.572 

12,990 

4,392 

- 

- 






{59-5) 

(30-3) 

{10-2) 

(“) 

(■■) 

{-) 

(-) 

(-) 

Chingleput. 

24,225 

12.724 

0,815 

2,837 

1,323 

282 

244 


- 



{52-5) 

(28-1) 

{11-7) 

(8-5) 

{1-2) 

(1-0) 

(-) 

(-) 

Kamanathapiiram. 

38,809 

7,609 

12,151 

3,019 

634 

4.138 

9,910 

1,488 




{19-5) 

(31-2) 

(7-8) 

(1-4) 

{JO-7) 

(25-5) 

(3-9) 

(-) 

West Coast 










Katnagiri. 

15,623 

4.899 

4,099 

2,762 

1,049 

392 

1,724 

- 

98 



{31-4) 

{80 1) 

(77-7) 

(6-7) 

(2-5) 

(11-0) 

(--) 

(0-6) 

Malabar. 

20,770 

13,370 

1,593 

4.942 

- 

- 

825 

- 

40 



(64*4) 

{7-7) 

(23-8) 


(-) 

(3-9) 

(-) 

(0-2) 

Quilon. 

10,588 

2,274 

5,423 

2,166 

- 

736 

- 

- 




{21-5) 

{51-2) 

(20-4) 

(-) 

(6-9) 

(-■’) 

(-) 

(-) 
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5.3.5 In Bhatinda district of PEPSU and in Hissar and Hoshiarpur districts 
of the Punjab, more than 10 per cent of the debt of cultivating families was outstand¬ 
ing for more than ten years. There was no such proportion of long-standing debt in 
the Sirmoor district of Himachal Pradesh. In Bhatinda 39 per cent of the total 
debt of the upper strata and 29 per cent of the total debt of the lower strata 
were outstanding for more than ten years; the long-standing debt per family amounted 
to Rs 671 and Rs 226 respectively in the upper and the lower strata. These were 
the largest recorded for any district. The average size of repayment per rural 
family in this district was Rs 123 of which 51 per cent was financed from borrowings 
and 12 per cent from sale of assets. 

5.3.6 Of the Punjab districts, in Hissar, 19 per cent of the outstanding debt 
or Rs 158 per family was outstanding for more than ten years among the upper strata 
cultivators ; such debts in Hoshiarpur and Jullundur were 41 per cent or Rs 140 per 
family and 19 per cent or Rs 55 per family respectively, among the lower strata 
cultivators. Repayments during the Survey year were financed out of sale of 
assets predominantly in Hissar and to a considerable extent in the other two 
districts. The table below gives the proportion of the total repayments by rural 
families, financed through each source of finance, in the selected districts of the 
Punjab. 


Serial 

number 

District 

Owned 

sources 

Sale of 
asset s 

BorrowinKS 

1 

Hissar. 

16 6 

64 S 

ISO 

2 

Hoshiarpur. 

760 

102 

4^8 

3 

1 

Jullundur. 

6ih7 - 

:ij‘0 

U’8 


5.3.7 Mention may finally be made of Sirohi and ('hittorgarh districts of 
Rajasthan and Broach and Kolhapur districts of Bombay. More than 10 per cent 
of the outstanding debt, among both the strata of cultivators in the Rajasthan districts, 
and among only the lower strata cultivators in the Bombay districts, was outstanding 
for more than ten years or for unspecified duration. In Kolhapur district where 
among the low^er strata cultivators 46 per cent of the debt was reported to b(i out¬ 
standing for more than t<m years, it appears that the Boml)ay Agriculturist Debtors 
Relief Act had not, by the time of the Survey, worked out its full effects, the pro¬ 
visions of the xVct having been extended to Kolhapur only from 1 May 1949. 

5.3.8 In none of these districts, viz., Broach, Kolhapur, Chittorgarh or Sirohi, 
did borrow'ings or sale of asscits constitute an important source for financing repay¬ 
ments. In the tw’o Rajasthan districts the proportions of long-standing debts as w ell 
as the amounts involved were, however, large. Ainong the upper strata cultivators 
in Sirohi and Chittorgarh districts, the debt per family outstanding for more than 
ten years or for unspecified duration was Rs 137 and Rs 130 respectively and among 
the lower strata cultivators, Rs 68 and Rs 105 per family respectively. For all 
cultivators, the proportion of debt outstanding for more than 10 years or for 
unspecified duration was 40 per cent in Sirohi and 24 per cent in Chittorgarh. 
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TABLE S.8—DISTRICTS IN WHICH 10 PER CENT OR MORE OF THE 
OUTSTANDING DEBT WAS OF MORE THAN TEN YEARS OR UN¬ 
SPECIFIED DURATION 


ALL CDLTIVATOliS UI’l'ER STRATA CULTIVATORS LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pnijiortioii 

of 

debt 

Amount 

})er 

family 

(Hk) 

District 

Projiortion 

of 

debt 

Amount 

per District 

family 

(Bh) 

Proportion 

of 

debt 

Amount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Dura- Dura¬ 
tion tion 
above not 
t(*ii Hjieci- 
yeurs fled 
(Per fPer 
cent) cent) 

Dura- Dura- 
turn tion 
above not 
ten speci- 
years fied 
(Per (Per 
cent) cent) 

Dura- Dura¬ 
tion tion 

above not 
ten Kpeci- 
years tied 
(Per (Per 
cent) Cent) 

1 

2 3 

4 

r> 

0 7 

H 9 

10 11 

12 

Kamrup. 

1 

U 

40-9 

Kainnip. 

IS 

81-8 Ballia. 

32 7 

1570 

Ballia. 

IS 16 

120 I 

Ballia. 

26 

83-2 Hoshiarpur... 

41 

139-9 

Jauiipiir. 

17 

4-r) 

.launjnir. 

20 

9-0 .lullundur_ 

19 

55 • 0 

Hoshiarpur... 

23 1 

7:P4 

Sultaiipur.. .. 

16 

21 f) Bhatinda. 

29 

225-7 

Hissar. 

16 

82-0 

Hissar. 

lU 

158‘2 Sirohi. 

34 

08-1 

Bhatinda. 

36 

448-5 

Bhatinda. 

39 

071-3 riiittorparh... 

17 12 

105-3 

Sirohi. 

40 

]02'0 

Sirohi. 

44 

137 1 Xa^pur. 

32 

25-5 

Chittor^jarh... 

12 13 

117-0 

(^littorgarh... 

9 13 

129-8 Broach. 

IS 

72-1 

Naj<pur. 

21 

82-7 

Nagjiur. 

17 

40-0 Kolhapur. 

40 

80-8 

Broach. 

11 

50 *4 






Kolhapur. 

22 

55*5 


i 

I 

1 




TABLE S.9—DISTRICTS IN WHICH 10 PER CENT OR MORE OF THE 
OUTSTANDING DEBT WAS OF DURATION OF FIVE TO TEN YEARS 


ALL CULTIVATORS 

riTKK STRATA 0 

•LTIVATOK.S 

I.OWKK STRATA CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro|H)r- 
tion of 
debt of 
five to 
ten 
years 
dura¬ 
tion 
(Per 
eent) 

Amount 

jier 

family 

(Rh) 

Distriet 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
debt of 
five to 
ten 
ycairs 
dura¬ 
tion 
(Per 
eent) 

Amount 

p«T 

family 

(Bs^ 

Distriet 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
debt id 
five to 
ten 
years 
dura¬ 
tion 
(Per 
cent) 

.Amount 

per 

family 

(Bs) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

"J* 

8 

■) 

Hazaribagh. 

20-9 

27-5 

Xainital. 

Ur! 

100-3 

Hazarihairli. 

4S-4 

5r,-i 

Sinnoor. 

23^7 

78-2 

H issar. 

24’6 

203-5 

Suit an I mr. 

10-1 

10-0 

His.snr. 

19 1 

101-8 

(/hum. 

UrS 

25-9 

Alicarh. 

10 6 

25-2 

Churn.. 

19’9 

35 • 8 

Banner. 

Ifri 

l(i0-3 

Sinnoor. 

3S * 5 

153-5 

Banner. 

21 1 

IIO-I 

Sirohi. 

260 1 

81-7 

Bliatindu. 

11-3 

89 4 

Sirohi. 

313 

80-9 

(^hittortrarh. 

IS'O j 

107-0 

Churn. 

22-3 

45 0 

Chittorgarh. 

11‘5 

55-7 

Ahmedabad. 

IS-6 

247-1 

Banner. 

32-2 

113-9 

Shivpuri. 

13‘3 

21 *2 

Kolhajmr. 

19-6 \ 

05-7 

Sirohi. 

39- 7 

80-1 

Sorath . 

U-3 

48-1 

Kamanathapuram 

13-6 i 

133*5 

Shivpuri. 

24-7 

23 0 

Almipilfi liiirl 

19'2 

212-2 




Bhilsa. 

13-4 

18-0 

Kolhapur. 

IS'2 

**40-5 




Sorath. 

30-2 

90-2 

Raniauathapuram.. 

17-0 

110-3 




Aliinedahad. 

20-4 

177-3 

Ratnagiri. 

101 

10-3 




Broach. 

10-4 

41*0 







Kolhapur. 

13-6 

27-3 







Hamaiiatliapurum 

23 - 3 

1 99-1 







Ratnagiri. 

11-0 

17-2 
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5.3.9 A possible explaDation of a large proportion of debt outstanding for a 
long period in some districts is that they were not affected by legislation relating to 
relief of indebtedness in the thirties and forties chiefly because they were parts, at 
the time, of Indian princely States. Among the districts which have been mentioned 
above, the districts of Bliatinda, Sirohi, Chittorgarh and Kolhapur fall in this cate¬ 
gory. It is not, however, possible to make a firm generalization on this basis. There 
are many districts in the above list, which were parts of British India, in States 
like Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab, where debt relic^f legislation was definitely in 
operation during those decades. That districts like Ballia in Uttar Pradesh should 
stand out in this regard, while neighbouring districts in the same State do not do so, 
leads to the conclusion that a high proportion in a district may be due largely to 
local conditions rather than to prevalence or otherwise of debt relief legislation. 
In the Punjab, it has been claimed specifically that debt relief legislation has been 
very successful. However, the position in this regard in the districts of PEPSU 
where debt relief legislation did not operate and in the Pvinjab where it did, does not 
appear to differ materially. The districts of Sirohi and Chittorgarh arc included 
in th(» above list, but other Rajasthan districts, viz., Banner, Chiiru, Jaipur and 
Sawai Madhoj)ur, are not so included. 

5.3.10 It might have been expected that the burden of outstanding debt of 
long duration may lie more heavily on the cultivators of the lower deciles than on 
those of rhe iipper deciles. The expectation is not upheld by these data. There 
is a fairly even distribution of this burden among both the upper and the lower deciles; 
some districts show a high incidence in the upper strata and others in the lower strata. 
As pointed out later, the lower deciles have rather heavier debt outstanding for an 
intermediate period, i.e., for a period of five to ten years, than the upper deciles. These 
two sets of phenomena may be reconciled on the supposition that the early period 
of rise in prices and good employment during the War, that is the period up to, say, 
1946, enabled members of the cultivating class as a whole to reduce materially their 
outstanding del)t. What was not reduced during this period became in some districts 
a hard core of chronic debt, which, in parts, subsists even now. During the post-war 
period, with an increase in the general level of expenses, it is likely that members 
of the lower strata have not been able as promptly as members of the upper strata to 
liquidate their borrowings, or have not been able to dispense with borrowings and to 
manage with their own resources as much as the members of the upper strata. Con¬ 
sequently, the debt outstanding for the intermediate period in the case of the lower 
strata is proportionately higher than that in the case of the upper strata. 

5.3.11 An examination of data relating to debt outstanding for five to ten years 
does indicate a relatively adverse position for the lower strata cultivators; such debt 
formed more than 10 per cent of the total debt in 16 districts in the case of the lower 
strata as compared to 9 districts in the case of the upper strata. Moreover, of the six 
districts in which such outstandings were found in both the upper and the lower strata, 
in five districts the proportion of such debt to total debt was larger among the lower than 
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among the upper strata ; in the (;xceptioiial distriet, viz., Kolhapur, the difference 
between the proportions in the two strata was small. 

5.3.12 The 16 districts in which d(‘bt outstanding for five to ten years was more 
than 10 per cent of the total among the lower strata cultivators are Churu, Barmer, 
Sirohi, Ahmedabad, Kolhapur, Kamanathapuram, Hazaribagh, Aligarh, Sultanpur, 
Sirmoor, Bhatinda, Shivpuri, Bhilsa, Sorath, Broach and Ratnagiri. Among the 
upper strata cultivators in the first six f)f the above districts and in Nainital, Hissar 
and Chittorgarh, more than 10 j)er (*ent of th(i debt was outstanding for fi\ e to t en years. 
There are apparently a large iiun\ber of districts in this list where a high level of debt 
prevailed. With the exception }>erhaps of Nainital, Sorath, AhnuMlal)ad, Aligarh 
and Broach, none of the above districts are from tracts where agriculture is partic¬ 
ularly secure or remunerative. On the ot her hanrl, in a large number of those districts 
agricultural conditions usually are, or have bt^eii, not very favfmrable in n^cent vears. 
Thus, whereas in the five. exct;ptional districts mentioned above, a considerable 
proportion of the debt of a standing of fiv(‘ to bm years may represent genuine long¬ 
term borrowings, conditions in otlnn* districts, particularly for the lower strata 
cultivators, were such that for a considerable proportion the liabilities reflected, most 
probably, an accumulation owing to a possible deficit in the economy. 

5.3.13 We have so far discussed the data relating to districts in wliich out¬ 
standing debt of eitlier strata was of comparatively long standing. There are, at 
the other end, a number of districts in which the outstanding debt was of extremely 
short duration. There an? a few districts in which almost the whole debt re})ort(‘(l 
was outstanding for h‘ss than a year for one or the other strata. There are some 
districts in which almost the entire debt was outstanding for less than three years 
and quite* a large* number of elistricts in which me>st e>f the debt was e)utsian(ling for 
l(*ss tliaii four velars. Tliese* districts incluele* all typevs e>f (economies and e*onelitions : 
distrieds in wliich the gene*ral level of debt was low as well as distrieds in which it was 
liigh are sei include*d. Alse), some distrie-ts in which the ine’re*ase‘ in (h‘l>t during the 
y(*ar of the Siir\'ey was very high are* ine*lu<le‘d in this list as also some nther.s in which 
the* increase was comparative*ly low. Then-efore, there is nothing ed' spe'cial -signill- 
cance that can be* said eiii the basis of a short period of duration of outstanding del>t 
in particular elistricts. 

5.3.14 Only erne striking fe*ature may be noticed though its exact significance 
is not chair. This is tliat in five districts, viz., Lakhimpur, Akola, Raisen. Satna 
and Sliahjahanpiir, all the debt re])orted by members of the lower strata cultivators 
was oiitstaneling for less than a year. This feature was ueit i)re8ent in the corres- 
poiieling re|)e>rts in tlie same districts for the upper strata cultivators, nor was tliis so 
for the upper strata in any of the other selected districts included in the sample, 
though in Lakhimpur almost the whole of the total debt reported by the upper 
strata cultivators was outstanding for less than a year. Among the five districts 
noted above, the total outstanding delit of the lower strata was extrenndy low in 
Akola and Satna ; liut in Shalijahanpur district the total outstanding debt rc'ported 
for the lower strata was not markedly low as compared to the other districts in the 
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region. The concentration of all borrowings within the period of less than one year 
in this case must be taken to be a rather exceptional phenomenon, the detailed reasons 
for wliieli are not available to us. 

5.3.15 One limitation of the data for outstanding debt must always be borne 
in mind. Apart from errors of reporting etc., the duration of outstanding debt may 
not always be reported in relation to the date of the original contraction of the loan. 
In case a loan is carried, through many renewals, over a long period, the report of 
outstanding period may refer either to the date of its original contraction or to that 
of its latest renewal. There is in this a possibility of underestimation of the duration 
of old debts. The very large number of cases in which debts of extremely long 
durations have been reported in our data show that the period has not been univer¬ 
sally or even generally measured from the latest renewal. However, there is no 
way of discovering the extent, if any, of the underestimation of the duration of 
outstanding debt, and if there has been any under-reporting of the type mentioned 
above, there is no evidence of its special incidence in one district or strata rather than 
in another. 

5.4 THE LEVEL OF DEBT ACCORDING TO EARLIER ENQUIRIES 

6.4.1 At the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, the level 
of debt in Part A States was estimated to be the lowest in Orissa at Rs 73 per rural 
family followed by Uttar Pradesh, Bengal (undivided) and Madras, the respective 
amounts being Rs 162 per agricultural family, Rs 168 per agricultural family and 
Rs 194 per rural family. In Assam and Madhya Pradesh the debt was Rs 205 per 
agricultural family and Rs 227 per cultivating family respectively ; in Bihar, Bombay 
(excluding Sind) and the Punjab (imdivided) it was Rs 282 per rural family, Rs 324 
per agricultural family and Rs 468 per agricultural family respectively. The debt 
I>er acre was Rs 53 in Madras. In Bihar and Orissa debt per acre of gross cropped 
area was Rs 52. The debt per cultivated acre was Rs 45 in the Punjab. In Bombay 
the debt was Rs 21 per acre of net cropped area, while in Madhya Pradesh debt per 
acre of land held was Rs 9. 

5.4.2 The debt as multiple of land assessment for the States for which it is 
given showed variation between 17 in Bombay and 27 in the Punjab. The debt 
was estimated at about two-fifths of the annual value of agricultural produce in the 
case of Bengal. The proportion of debt to annual value of agricultural produce was 
estimated at about one-half in the case of Madhya Pradesh and Bombay, two-thirds 
in the case of Assam and nine-tenths in the case of Madras. The estimated total debt 
exceeded the annual value of agricultural produce by 29 per cent in the case of 
Bihar and Orissa and by 36 per cent in the case of the Punjab. 

5.4.3 The proportion of families free from debt was less than 30 per cent in 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The percentage was about 46 in Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. The extent of debt in 1929-30 in Part B States is available only 
for Travancore. The debt per agricultural family in that State stood at Rs 479, 
and the debt per rural family was Rs380. The agricultural debt was 50.6 times 
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the land revenue and nurhamram^: about 30 per (‘(*nt of tlie a.^rieultural hiniilies 
were free from debt. 

5.4.4 The data available relating to the level of indebtedness immediately 
after the depr(»ssioii and until the bt?ginniug of World War 11 are scanty. The Report 
on Acjricnltural hulehtedncss givers tlie level of agricultural indebtedness in Madras 
for the year 1930, the results of which are comparable in fi general way with those 
of the Provincial Banking Emiuiry Committee. Further, two en(|uiries, one in 
Madras and the other in Bombay attempted to obtain data on indebtedness during 
the immediate pre-war year, that is 1939, during the course of enquiries which were, 
however, conducted late during the War period. Enquiries were also conducted in 
Mysore and Hyderabad in tlie period after 1935 ; for these States, however, no 
enquiry was conducted to assess the level of rural indebtedness during the (^arly 
thirties. 

5.4.5 Information available on the operation of debt relief legislation enacted 
as a result of the depression ])rovides an additional .sour(‘.e of data. From the stand¬ 
point of the effects on indebtedness, these legislative measures appear to fall into 
two categories, viz., those which primarily provided for the protection to the person 
and property of tlu'. debtors and those that sought also to scale down debts. Effects of 
measures of the former tyjx* are difficult to evaluate. It may, however, b(i noted 
that when these Acts provided for an exemption of land n(‘eded for the maintenance 
of the agriculturist and his family in exi'cution of a decree for debt, they led in many 
cases to a virtual reduction of debts which could sometimes be very large. The 
following comments extract(*d from the Review of (he Working of the Agrarian 
Acts in the Punjab which covered the period up to 1940, are noteworthy in this 
connexion. 

. The provision that the Collector should exempt enough land for the 
maintenance of the judgment-debtor and the members of his family dependent 
on him left a wide discretion to the Collector, and one that is sometimes difficult 
to exercise. It may well be argued that 6 acres of land is tlie very least required 
for the maintenance of a family of say four, and that 12 acres is by no means 
excessive ; but as the average holding in the province is only (> acres per owner, 
the problem is a very difficuilt one. Conditions vary so much, as regards the 
value of land and standard of living, from district to district and from village to 
village that it has been found impossible to issue general instructions in the 
matter to Collectors. 

“ From two districts rejiorts have been received of tbe extent to which 
decrees have been satisfied by temporary alienation of land under tbe Collector’s 
orders. In Jhelum no satisfaction was possible in GG per cent of cases. In 
Ilohtak the figure was as liigh as 78 per cent while only 18 per cent of the 
total decretal amounts involved were satisfied by the alienations sanctioned 
m the remaining cases. 


^ Kent due to Jmmt. 
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It has been represented that in some cases, few in number, section 5 
which exempts from attachment land required for maintenance of the judgment- 
debtor and his dependents, has had tlie result that creditors have l>een prevented 
from recovering their debts out of the very land for the purchase of which the loan 
was advanced, ‘the debtor thus becoming a land-owner by fraud, with the law as 
his abettor’.’’^ 

5.4.6 According to information available to us, official measures to reduce debt 
were enforced in 18 of the States in India (excluding Jammu an<l Kashmir); some 
reviews on the working of the measures are available for 15 of these. In Bihar and 
in most of the former princely States of Rajasthan, measures of this type do not a j)pear 
to have been enforced. In some States like Bombay the measures were mad(? opt^a- 
tive only after the beginning of the War. Even in the States, however, in which 
they w’ere enforced earlier, with three notable exceptions, viz., the Punjab, Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh, they appear to have failed to make any impression on the 
general level of indebtedness. 

5.4.7 Information relating to the size of debt per application received, 
disposed of and adjusted mider these Acts may have some sigiiificance in relation 
to the measure of debt per family or per indebted family. These data have to be 
used with the utmost circumspection. They represent, in the main, data as put 
forward in a law suit by eitlier creditors or debtors. Apart from this large reser¬ 
vation, factors requiring consideration in utilizing these data an' (1) adequacy of 
the number of applicants for constituting a sufficiently large sample for the State, 
(2) representativeness of the class of applicants and (3) the comparability of th(' class 
to which the Acts applied with that for which data according to the Provincial Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committees or other enquiries are available. The data liave been 
colleeted and set out in this se<ulon mainly because they are tho oiily data with a 
wide enough coverage available for the intervening ptTiod. 

5.4.8 The trends in the level of outstanding debt during the period of nbout 
two decades between 1929-30, when the Provincial Banking Einjuiry (\>minittecs 
first made estimates of the level of debt in different States covering th»‘ major part 
of the country, and the Rural (Vedit Survey in 1951-2, may be considfuvd as for thn*e 
distinct periods, viz., (1) th(^ post-depression y(*ars 1930-39, (2) the War years 
1940-5 and (3) the post-war years 1945 to 1950. The trends in the level (»f debt 
during these three periods are separately discussed in this section. 

(i) The Post-Depression Period 

5.4.9 A comparison between the available data according to the enquiries 
into the indebtedness in the post-depression period as well as the information and 
evidence regarding indebtedness obtained through the operation of debt relief 
legislation on the one liand, and the data made available by the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees on the other, is presented below for some of the States with a 


1 Pp. 7-8. 
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view to iiuiiciitiji^ the prol)al)le trends in iii(iel>tedMess after the depression. It is 
also }.)ossi]»le to indicate th(‘ ext(‘iit to which advanta^t* was taken t)y ( iiltivators, of 
the reli(‘f legislation. Tliis is on th(‘ assumptir)!! that the ninnber of applications 
represent the innnlan* of s(‘}>arate a])pli<ants and that the number of non-cultivators 
arnojj^ applicants is ordinarily negli^dble. 

Assam 

5.4.10 On the basis of t>lH‘ available data on the working of the Assam Debt 
Conciliation Act, 1930. tlie average size of debt claimed j)er application during the 
years 1939 and 1940 from 2.032 amicably settled applications involving debts of 
Its 8 *4o lakhs, was Its 321. Tln^ Act applied generally to agriculturists in the plains 
districts ol A.'^sarn. The measure of debt per indebtcnl agricultural family obtained 
by the ProN’incial Hanking Eiujuiry (\nnmittee based on a sample of 4.995 families, 
also troin the ])lains districts, was Ks 242. The Assam Act was not instrumental in 
bringing under its ])urvi(‘w until 1940 any significant amount of the total agricultural 
debt of the Statf estimated at Rs 22 crores by tiie Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee. Tb(‘ Debt Conciliation Act of Assam pro\'ide<l that (jases under consid- 
(‘ration by the debt s(‘ttlemeiit boards could not be taken up bv the courts, thus 
providing a clan k on forcible licpiidation of debt by creditors. 

Bengal 

5.4.11 According to the data coll(*cted by tla' Provin(‘ial Banking Enquiry 
Cummittve. i!u*. total atnount of debt owed to rural eo-o'jierative societies. jualKtjdtts 
and other tinanciers by alxmt 3. 77. (MM) nuanbers of rural cn-ojxaative societi('s was 
Rs 5-54 crores. On the basis of lh(‘ aljovc statistics tlie Pr-o incial Banking Enquiry 
(Vnnmittcc (*alculat(‘d tin' (lel)t per ni<*mb«‘r at Rs 117. The Fh’ovincial Banking 
Einjuiry Coniinitte«‘ also (\stimat(‘d the aV(Tag<‘ debt j)er rural faniilv at Rs 175 on 
the l)asis of <'>tin)ated vahn* of rcgist<*red mortgages outstanding at the end of 1928. 
Tin* average per agricultural family was fixid by the ( ■onunittee at Rs ](U» (excluding 
paddy loans) on the as.sunqd ion that the level f>f debt <d agricult urists was pro1)aldy 
lower than that of non-agriculturists and higher than the average* for tnembers of 
co-operati\'e .societies. On tliis basis, tin* (’onunittee estimat(‘d tin* total casli debt 
of the Province* at Rs 93 (Te>res. Aeleling about Rs 7 crore*s on account of paddy 
loans which are generally incurreel during the last month of the* Bengali year, the 
Committee* cstimateel the magnitueh* of total agricultural de*bt in Bengal at 
Rs 1(H) crores. 

5.4.12 Information available from other sources indicates that the burden of 
debt had increaseel as a result of the de]>revSsion. The Agricultural Finance Sub- 
Committee (1945) draws attention to this aspect in their Report as follows : 

These reports also indicated that interest rates on new’ loans \vere definitely 
higher than on tlie older loans and that the total burden as well as tlie current 
charge in money terms relating to the debt on the agriculturists had increased 
as a result of the depression. The preliminary report of tlie Bengal Board 
of Economic Enquiry (1935) on rural indebtedness contains findings somewdiat 
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fiiliiilar to tliese. Coniparing the burden of average Jtd)t in 1933 with tlie 
burden of average debt in 1928 aa reported in a survey of a sain])lc of families 
drawn from all districts of the Province, it was foun<l that in almost all the 
districts from whi(*h tlu^ sample was drawn the burden of debt had incn'ased 
in money terms and in most instances it had increased suV)stantialIy. The 
surv^ey also revealed that the situation of the agriculturists relating to sur])lus 
of ijK^orne over exjienditure liad materially worsened at tlie same time and that 
in 1933 there was on an average no surplus available. 

5.4.13 Information available on the working of the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act of 1936 until the year 1910 throws some light on tlie level of indebted¬ 
ness in Bengal after the depression. The number of cultivating families in Bengal 
in 1910 would have been of the order of 60 or 65 lakhs. About 24 lakhs applications 
were fded under the Act until 1910. Of these, about 11-5 lakhs ap))lications were 
disposed of. An (examination of the data reveals that in tlu' case of applications 
which accounted for debts of nearly Its 26 crores awards were given and a rediution 
of the order of about Rs 17 crores had been effected. Some relief to debtors would 
also have been secured hy proper accounting of debts, lixing of in.stalments, etc. 

Bombay 

5.4.14 After the Report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committ(ie in 
1929-30, no State-wise estimate of indebtedness for Bombay is available until after 
the end of World ^^’ar II. An enquiry conducted by the Bombay Provincial Co¬ 
operative Institute in 1943-4, liowever, obtained data on indebtedness in 1939-40 
relating to the members of selected primary co-operative societies in Deccan and 
Kamatak tracts some of which pertained to areas for which daki are available 
according to the Provincial Banking Enquiry Oommittee for the year 1929-30. 
For example, according to tlie Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, the debt per 
agricultural family in the 'famine (non-cotton) tract’, which included Sholapur and 
parts of Poona and Satara districts, was Rs 245; this may be compared with the 
average debt of Rs 416 per cultivating family in the ‘dry tract’ of the Co-operative 
Institute’s survey, which covered parts of Poona and Sholapur districts. On the 
other hand, in the Khaiidesh tract, according to the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee, the indebtedness per agricultural family in 1929-30 was Rs 685, whereas 
according to the enquiry of th(* Co-ope.rativci Institute thf‘ debt per cultivating 
family in the Deccan cotton tract, including We.st Khaiuhisli, was Rs 520. 

Madras 

5.4.15 The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee estimated the total debt 
of the Province at Rs 150 crores in 1929-30 and the Report on Agricultural Indebtedness 
placed the total at about Rs 200 crores in 1935. The Banking Enquiry Committee 
obtained their estimate from the statistics relating to the average of the aggregate 
value per year of mortgages and bonds registered during 1919-28. The Committee 


^ Report of the Agricvltural Fmanrc. Sub-CommiUee, 194.5, j). 6. 
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nmlti])lin(] tlie ligure lor inoiiaa^t's by and added to this tlie a^';L!:ro<^at.(‘ value of 
bonds inulti})lied l.>y 2 and ealliMl this the oiitstaiulin^j; registered (h‘])t, rural and urban. 
T^rorn this, a deduction was made ior urban loans. Assunune tlie balance to be 50 
])er t*tuit of tlie whole d(4>t. th(‘ (^/inniittne computed tlui total rural d(d>t at Ks 151 
crores to which sum was added uiif^aid mterest at 12 per c(‘nt aniountin^^ to Its lb 
cror(‘s ; the (h*bt-cum-inter(‘st bijnh‘ii was estimated at Hs 150 crores tor th<‘ whole 
Province. The Ajirricultural Finance SubdJommittee (1915) has observed that the 
d('pression witm^ssed a sliarp fall, especially aft er 19*29-52, in the value of'annual 
niort^Ti.i4es in the Proviiua*. which reached a very low l(‘V(‘l hy the y(*ar 195th On 
the l)a,sis of a ratio of inortRa^n* to iion-mortR;a<^e del)t adopted l»y th(^ Hanking En¬ 
quiry (V)lnmitte(^ tin.* debt [)y about tlu^ year I95tj should hav(i been substantially 
b(dow the levtd of 192ih It is su^^test(*d in the Report on A<p'i cultural IndcUedHcss 
that the multiple loi* ari'iviiie at the total debt from tli(‘ annual value of mortgag(iS 
registered, adopted })y the Banking Enquiry Committee, was an underestimate. 
In the Report oj the Apncultural Fiuamte Suh-tdoniruittce it has been ol)served that 
sinc(‘ the ju'ed for Division of an underestimate would apply equally to years both 
Ixifore and after th(‘ de])ression, this would not support the contention that tlu' debt 
had inen^ased in the })ost-de])iT\ssion period unless it was also established that the 
relation of tlie total debt of the agriculturists to tin* annual value of mortgages re- 
gist-(*red after tin' depression was different from what it was, say, before 1959. The 
mortgage data after 1950 did not neiiossarily support or involve such an assumption. 

5.4.16 According to the Report on Aijrwultural 7Wc/>hvi//c,s‘s, the debt figures 
arrived at by the Provincial Banking Enquiry (/ommittee on a per capita, a per 
rujiee of assessinent and a jier acre basis also sulfereil from uiuh^restiniation. 

5.4.17 According to 1 he Report of the Econofni.st^ for Eruptiry into Rural Indebted- 
ness (1916), the total debt of Madras should have ))een about Us 272 crores in 1959 
and about Us 218 crores in 1915. AVhile giving a brief and critical outline of the 
surveys condiicttid previously, tliis Report points out : 

. Tlie (Provincial Banking Enquiry) (kmimittee may be said to have 
suffered from three jire-possessions; the first two rihite to the average duration 
and the ratio between secured and unsecured d(d)ts and the third arises from 
their fond attachment to the figures based iijion thesii two assumptions... .This 
is but to say that their findings are to some extent vitiated by assumptions. . .. 

As for the estimate of agricultural indebtedness arrived at in the Report on Agri¬ 
cultural Indebtedness, the Report of the Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness 
observes that since the agiuicy utilized was almost completely official, the data 
collect<id were susccjitible to errors as no intimate and confidential information 
could be so obtained. Further, tlie estimates did not include petty loans entered in 
katha accounts and loans in kind which, according to the Report of the Economist for 
Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness, raiglit liave accounted for Rs 25 crores, pulling up 


^ Dr B. V. Narayauaswami Nuidu. * P. 30, 
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the total debt to about Rs c*ror(\'<. Thus, on the basis of tlu'se and otlier internal 
evidence the Report of the Ecohoroist for Eiiquiri/ i)ito Rural places the 

estimate of rural indebt(Hln(‘ss lietween Ks 230 crores and Rs 2r)0 crores, or about 
Rs 240 crores, in the period 1930-35. Explaining the rise of about Rs 32 crores 
in total debt in the span of five years the Report observes : 

. at an average rat(‘ of 6 p(»r cent interest, a debt of about Rs 240 
crores would have swelled uj) by about Rs 72 (Tort‘S and tou(*h(Hl Rs 312 crores, 
if no interest had been ])aid throughout this period fnun 1934 to 1939, no fresh 
borrowing had taken place, nor any rej)ayment of capital had been effected.’’^ 

Regarding the debt situati(m during the ])eriod 1935 to 1939, the Report observes : 

. agriculturists were generally unable to meet interest charges while 
repayment, partially or fully, of the loans was outside the ])ale of practical 
achievement. Fresli borrowings would not have been indulged in, since 
money-lenders were extremely reluctant to advance loans on tlie security of 
rapidly depreciating assets... . 

‘‘Thus the process of forced li(|uidation. painful to individual debtors but 
[>rofitable to soci(‘ty as a, whole*, had l»een more* or less h(*ld at bay by the 
ill-drafted Debt (’onciliation Roard Act of 1931. However, the effects of the 
Agriculturists' Relief Act of 1939 were relatively beneficial but the Ixuietit 
had ]K>t been as mucli as was exj)ected eit lier l>y its sponsors or the general 
public...,In the present coittext, it will be enougli to say that by 1915. it 
would TKjt have contributed to scale down, on a liberal estimate. Tuore than Rs 10 
crores.. .. 

Under tliese circumstances, a}>out Rs 272 crores. the Report obs(‘rves, will be a 
reasonable estimate of total debt in the year 1939. 

5.4.18 The amount of debt reduced by tin* operation of legislation in xMadras 
appears to have been small. In the case of 1.53.0(K) applications which weredis¬ 
posed of imtil 1940 under the Agriculturists* Relief Act, 193S. thed<*bt per a|)p]icant 
was about Rs 38(t The Act ap}>lied generally to agriculturists, (‘xcludiiig landless 
labourers on the one hand and lug lajaiholders on tin* other. 

The Punjab 

5.4.19 The Rerirtr of (hr Worlhuf of thv Aqrariau Acts in the Punjah by the 
FinaiHual (Commissioner’s Office (uf) to the period 1940), undertaken at tln^ instance 
of tin* Res(*rve Bank of India, indicates that indebtedness in the Punjab, not taking 
into account the reduction ac liievcd through the debt relief legislation, had increased 
in the thirties. The following passage from the above Review attempts to assess 
the magnitude of the debt problem after th(^ depression in undivided Punjab. 

. If agricultural debt was Rs 135 crores in 1929 it must have been at 
the very least Rs TOO crores. tvitli accumulated interest and fresh borrowing, by 
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For tJi(* three yeaiK and 19:^0-37 the Land Kev(aine 

(V)nnnittee estiniat(‘d that th(‘ land r(‘venne was h p(T cent of the gross agricul¬ 
tural income \vhi(‘h on this basis mav be ])ut at Ks 81 crores. Thus the vohirne 
of debt was about equal to two years' gross income from agriculture.”^ 

5.'1.20 A siibstaTitial reducti(»n in agri< ultiiral indebtedness has, however. 
be(‘n claimed in the Punjab as a result o( th(‘ operation of the Agrarian Acts of which 
th(‘ Punjab ILdief oi .lndebtednc*ss Act of 1931 was th(‘ most important one. 
Although no data are availabh* to check the v(Tacity of this claim, it appears that 
during th(‘ year 1910 alone, for whicli figures are available, a reduction of t)0*8 j)er 
cent on thejnnount of d(d)t admitted in applications dispos(‘d of was secured. Condi¬ 
tions in the Punjab w(‘re (‘xtnunely favourable for a voluntary cfuudliation of debts 
in view of the wide rang(‘ of exemptions (d* ]>roperty provided by the ind(‘bt(‘dness 
and otlu'r A(*ts reiidering recovery of even secured dt‘bts practically impossible : as a 
r(‘sult of tln\se. creditors would hav(‘ ])refeiT<*d a s(*ttlenient of their claims, 'rhe 
Revi(‘w mentione<l above obs<‘rves : 

“...The imtnense burden of debt on tlu* shoulders of tlie zamindar 
was d(‘serib(‘d in Ihirt 1 (d this He\i(‘w. This burden no longer (‘xists. One 
Assistant Kc‘gistrar of Co-operati\ t* Sociidies has estiinat(‘d that 80 per cent of 
agricultural indebtedness has be<-n wiped edf and that the elimination of the 
remaining 2t> per cent is only a matter of time. This is roughly l)orne out by 
the statistics showing tliC' work (d’ tin* coiu'iliation boards. Not more than 
39 |i(‘r cent (d’ admitted debts survi\ e tlit* agreement and wheti the agreement 
has b(H‘n reach(‘d, it still retnains to go through the jirocess (d‘ recovery by 
execution. The agriculturist has s(ddom any attachable property : and when 
ap])lication is made for a lemj»orarv alienatioii of land, in about three out of 
<‘V(*ry four cases, the (Vdlector is unable to .sanction ali(‘nation. It has alnanly 
b(‘e]i nauitioned that in Ibditak district only 18 per (*ent of decretal amouiits 
wen* recovered by tem]M)rarv ali(‘nation. At a rough e.stimate it may be said 
that while l() ])er cent (d* d(‘bts survive tlu* C'oticiliation Boards there is no 
prosjK*ct of recovering in t*xecution more than one-fourth of that ])ercentage, 
i.e., 10 per cent of tlu* total".'*^ 

r).1.21 According to the K<*view\ duritig the year 1910 nearly 20.000 cases 
involving a total debt of Hs 2- 10 cron*s were disposed cd*. It also a])]>ears that a very 
large number of agriculturiKts of the State had taken advantage of the Act by 1910. 
The Punjab Act was made a})j>licable to agricultural labourers also. The debt per 
indebted agricultural family including agricultural labour(*rs, as estimated m The 
Puhjffb Pedsaht In PriKSjK rifff an<l DehP, stood at Ks 585 around tlu* year 1930, 
whereas the debt in 1940 per applicant U!:der the Act stood at Ks 910. 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.4.22 As a result of the operation of the Central Provinces Debt Conciliation 
Act, 1933, for a period of six and a half years, debts of lu'arly 1 lakh a}>pli(‘aiits 

' jReview of the Working <f the Agrari tu Acts in the Pnnjoh, 4. * 1\ IC, * By Sir Malcolm f.. Itirliiig. 
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amounting to about Rs 12 crores were atljusted to aljout Rs 0 erores resulting in a 
reduction of about Rs G crores. The Provincial Hanking Enquiry ( Vaninittee had 
estimated the agricultural indebtedness of the State at Rs 30.5 cnu'es in 11)29-30.| 

5.4.2*3 Whereas the magnitude of debt involved in conciliation appears to l>e 
large in relation to the total indeidedness of the State, the numbtn* of applicants 
who derived benefits from tin' Act in the State was ndatively small at about 1 lakh. 
The number of families of rent-paying cultivators in the State was (\stiinated at 
al)out 13 lakhs ]>y the Provincial Ranking Enquiry (\)inmittet‘. 

5.4.21 The following comments by a district official on the working of the .Act 
are of some significance in this context. 

“ The main defect in the present Act was that it lent itself ery largely to the 
devices of dishonest debtors, many of whom did not earn their livelihood mainly 
by agriculture, as required by section 2(f). The course they pursue is like this : 
a merchant or a shopkeeper being indebted to the extent of thousands, would 
purchase a small plot of land, or even a big holding, for a nominal price, and 
thus clothe himself with the qualification of an agriculturist, file an appli¬ 
cation for conciliation of his debts due to creditors some of whom resided even 
outside the Province, get them before the Board, have the debts of some dis¬ 
charged in case they failed to submit their statement of account, get (‘ertificates 
agaiiivst others under section 15(1) and then remain absent or avoid getting the 
agreement registered by payment of the required non-judicial stamp and tlien, 
to ojipose a suit or execution of a decree, by means of production of order passed 
under section 8(2) or of the certificate, granted under section 15(1).’’ 

5.4.25 It would appear from the above that of the cases disposed of, a small 
number pertained to fictitious agricultural debtors who, however, probably accuiunted 
for a very large proportion of the total amount of debt conciliated. 

5.4.26 In 1939, an Act providing for a compulsory scaling down of d(d)ts was 
enacted in the State and this Act remained in force for about three years until 
1942. Debts of about 30,000 applicants under this Act, amounting to Rs 3 • 66 crores 
and Rs 4-91 crores according to debtors and creditors respectively, were redm^ed to 
Rs 3 crores. According to observations of Government officials, as also reflected in 
the declining number of applications since the inception of the Act, it w'ould appear 
that by the time the period of receiving applications under the Act was over, agricul¬ 
turists with debts incuiTcd before January 1, 1932, which were eligible for adjustment 
under the Act, w^ere (u^mparatively few^ It is, of course, possible that because of the 
delay that occurred in the enforcement of the Act, many of the pre-depression debts 
might have been liquidatt^d through other processes and many debts wJiich were re¬ 
newed might have been rendered ineligible for adjustment under the Act. Accord¬ 
ing to a review^ of the debt position in 1939 by a Government official, indebtedness in 
Central Provinces and Berar had increased to twice the 1929-30 level (as estimated 
by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee) less the amount of reduction pro¬ 
vided under the Conciliation Act. 
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Uttar Pradesh 

5. ‘1.27 1'lie only ion ro^arding trend in iii<lo])tedness after the (l(*|)n‘issioii 

in Uttar Prade.sh is provided l^y the inforniatioii ])(‘rt.ainin^ to the operation of the 
various deUt A(*ts. Tiu' chief ohjeetivi* of tfie. Acts in Uttar Pradesli a])pears to 
liav(‘ been prot(‘ction of the interests of tlie a^nacult mist in respect of liis ri.irhts 
ill land, altliouj^li incidentally rnacliinery for adjustment of d(d)ts. parti(ailarly of 
tlie substantial land hohhu’s, was also s(‘t up. The Government decidcMl to provide 
relief maijily l)y suspending tiie operation of tlie, normal le^al |)ro(‘esses for n^coverv 
of debt. Ih^ginning from 1922-2 onwards, tla* various naaisures in (‘xistence would 
have ])erruitted debtors to ol)tain moratoria on tlieir debts, right up to the l>eginning 
of the War. Notifications were issiaal in 1922-2 according to which execution of 
decre(‘s in ri'spect of which sale of land was involved, was to be stayed. A series 
of debt Acts were then (Uiforced in 1924. Of thes(*, the United Provinces Agricul¬ 
turists’ Kelief Act, 1924, wliich was availed of to the largest extent, provided among 
other things, the grant of instalments at low rate of interest on mortgage as well as 
noii-niortgage debts. The Temporary Postponement of Execution of .Decrees Act, 
1927, provided for an unconditional stay of exc^cutional proceedings against tenants 
and proprietors whose land revauiue did not exceed Rs 1,000. This measure was a 
precursor of the United Province's Debt Redemption Act, 1940, and the United 
Provinces Regulation of Cn*dit Act, 1910, which sought to j)rotect the debtors 
further. The former jiarticularly was devised to noplace the Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act of 1924 but in addition jirovided for an accounting of interest at low rates 
in tlie d(*t(‘rmination of the amount due ; although no substantial amount of reduc¬ 
tion of debt as such was secured in the State, it appears from available (‘vidiuice 
that th(‘ ineasun's pri'vc'nted a large-.scale forced liquidation of the jiroperty of the 
debtors. 

5.4.28 The Genesis, Working and Effect of the Debt Acts in the. United Pro¬ 
vinces^ gives data regarding the number of usufructuary mortgages and the iiumlxn* 
of redemptions from 1911 to 1942, and shows that whereas the average annual net 
increase in the number of mortgag(‘s during this period was the highest during 1921-4, 
as a result of tlie jiassagi* of the debt Acts, a lu't d(X‘r(*ase in the number of mortgages 
was ub8erv<*d for tin* period 1924-42. The relevant data are reproduced IxOow- : 


Poritjd 

2 otal 

iiuinbor of 
usufructuary 
mortgages 

[ Total 

nuuibor 
of rodcnij)- 
tions 

Average net increase 
in till* number ot 
mortgages (after 
deducting redemp- 
t ions) per year 

1911- 18. 

2,03,7t>0 

1,24,580 

•f 11,300 

1918 21. 

3,42,500 

2,27,220 

-f 7,320 

1921-34. 

08,000 

21,600 

-F 15,500 

1924-42. 

05,500 

00,700 

- 160 


^ By Shri S. Abdul HasMii. ® P. 19. 
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Decrease in the number of mortgages during the period 1931-42 has been inter¬ 
preted to indicate a reduction in indebtedness. Tliis conclusion may, however, be 
qu(Jstioned : since, despite an excess of redemptions over new registrations during 
the j)eriod 1934-42, which was nominal, a large number of old mortgages might have 
persisted which would have the efl'ect of keeping the volume of debt at a high level. 
The data cited would only appear to indicate that during the period 1934-42 mortgage 
debt of the type mentioned did not increase. 

5.4,29 The author of the survey of these Acts further concIud(*s: 

The old burden of tenants’ debts has decreased by a reduction in the 
rate of interest and by repa\mients. It is estimated by the Banking Encpiiry 
(bmmittee appointed by Government that in 1929 about 46 per cent of culti¬ 
vators were free from debt. Tliis proportion must have increased recently 
owing to the succession of good harvests and the unprecedented increase in the 
price of foodgrains. This is borne out by a decrease in the number of suits 
for arrears of rent, the number of suits and applications for ejectment for 
arrears of rent (to llie extent to which the decrease is unconnected with the 
changes in law introduced by the United Provinces TenaiK'y Act, 1939), and 
the number of ci\'il suits for the recovery of money or movable property.”^ 

Tlie author presents the following data in this connexion: 


Ye.ir 

NumOtT of I 

' of tenants' 

1 liol< line’s 

' (In tlj«>u>un<!<) ; 

X\iinlM‘r of 
suits for 

arrears 
of rent 

(Ill lakhs) 


\ntnher of 
suits and 
a}>}>lieat ions 
for ejectment; 
for arrears 
of rent 
(In lakhs) 

Xumher of ci\ il 
suits for imaiev 
and movahle 
property in ALna 
i-n'vincr onlv 

' (In Jakhs)' 

1031-:J2. 

1 

1 

37-0 


3-2 



1-7 


IS 

xi. 

.... ! 

34-0 


3-3 



1 o 


I •<> 



21 '2 

! 

3-2 



1 tJ 


1 -4 

1034-:{o. 

1 

i 

20-3 

i 

3-2 



I ’7 


J-4 

. 

_I 

2r,-9 

i 

3 0 

i 


10 


i 

jjKuunT. 

j 

lo-O 

! 

2 • 7 



1 -3 


1-3 

. 

1 

1 I -8 

1 

2-8 



(»*9 


1 -0 

. 

....j 

1 

10-7 

I 

3-4 



JO 


0-8 

1939-10. 

! 

! 

10- t 

1 

3-2 



(!-9 


0-7 

1940-41. 


J4 1 

’ 

:m 



o-r> 


1-0 

1941-42. 

i 

! 

1 o • o 

i 

! 

2-7 

i 

1 


n-7 


0-7 


The extent to which the conclusion regarding the level of indebtedness based on 
the above data can be justified is again open to doubt, since the various measures 
granting moratoria to debtors would also have influenced the number of suits of 
various types instituted by the creditors for settlement of debts. The debtors could 


' P. 21. 
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always threaten, to seek protection under one or the other of the debt Acts, which 
would cause delay in final recovery and so would have deterred creditors from 
proceeding to courts. It would, liowever, appear from the above that the debt Acts 
would have succeeded at least in preventing a large number of de]>tors from becoming 
insolvent. 

Mysore 

5.4.30 According to the Economic Survey in Mysore in 1941, the total rural 
indebtedness of Mysore worked out to Its 17-11 crores or Ks 144 per rural family. 
TJie del)t conciliation scheme in Mysore was a failure in as much as the total nu]n])er 
of apjilications received under the Scheme during the first one and a half years of 
its oj)eration from 1 July 1938, was only 022 companul to tlu^ total number of about 
10 laklis agricultural families in the State in 1941. The total amount of debt in¬ 
volved in these a])pIicatious was Ks8-30 lakhs giving an av(‘rage of Rs 1,344 ])er 
aj)plication. 

Travancore 

5.4.31 The Travancore Debt Relief Act of 1940 provided for a scaling dowuiof 
debts incurnid before January 1937. The Act applicnl to all debtors, agricul¬ 
turists or others ; under the Act about 69,000 jietitions were received until 1944-5. 
The total number of rural families in Travancore was about 10 lakhs in 1951 and it 
is evident that only a small ])r()portion of the indebted families took advantage of 
the Act. The average siz(^ of debt per petition, in the case of the 31.11!) ]>etitions 
disposed of, was Rs 579. According to tin' data fiirnisbed by the Banking Ei.ipiiry 
('omniitte.e, tie? average d(J)t ])er indebted rural family in Travancore in 1929-30 can 
be estimated at Rs 552. Tlie Banking Kn(|uiry (Vnnmittee had estimated the rural 
<leht of Travancore in 1929-30 at about Rs 25 crores. 

Cochin 

5.4.32 The Agriculturists’ Relief Act providing for com|)ulsory scaling down 
of de))ts on the lines of the Madras Agriculturists Relief Act (‘ame into ellect in 
(’ochin in 1939. Out of 12,56)0 suits tihul under the Act till 1!)I7. 11,835 wen' in¬ 
stituted during the first two years of the opi'ration of the Act. The a\'crage size, of 
debt per suit in the first twa) years, i.in, 1939-40 and 1940-1, was Rs 3o!) and Rs Bo 
respectively. Out of tlie total debt of about Rs 33 lakhs involved in applications dis|)o- 
sed of during the first two years, reduction of al)out Rs 7 lakhs was obtaine<l. There 
w^ere altogether less than 1 lakh cultivating families in Oochin; thus over 12 per 
cent of the cultivators were j>resunial)ly brought under the purview of the Act during 
the first two years of its working. No estimates of debt for ( ixJiin are available for 
any of the jireviou.s years before tlie commencement of the Act. The debt per family 
and per indebted family of cultivators in Travaucore-Cochiu according to the Rural 
Credit Survey w^as Rs 303 and Rs 403 resjiectiveiy during the year of the Sur\'ey. 

Coorg 

5.4.33 In Coorg, a Sub-Committee of the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee estimated the total debt at about Rs 25 lakhs to Rs 30 lakhs. It has been 
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pointed out by a Government official that as the loans taken both through co-opera¬ 
tive societies and under the Land Improvement and the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts 
amounted to Rs 11 lakhs, the estimate made by the Banking Enquiry Committee 
was probably too low. In 1935, the Coorg Economic Committee conducted a sami)le 
enquiry and estimated the debt at about Rs 70 lakhs to 80 lakhs. 

5.4.34 The CV)org Provincial Co-operative Bank had set up a Debt Conciliation 
Board for the benefit of the members of affiliated co-operative societies in 1934-5. 
Tlie Board does not appear to have been very effective in its coverage as would be 
evident from the following data up to tlie year 1939-40: 


Year j 

j 

j 

Numter of 
applications 
roccired 

Total amount 
involved 

(Ha) 

Average 
amount in¬ 
volved per 
a] »pli cation 

(Rs) 

1934-35. 

1 24 

8,445 

3.52 

1935-3G. 

I 23 

1.5,478 

673 

1936-37. 

20 

18.411 

921 

1937-38. 

If) 

2,3.214 

1.548 

1938-39. 

14 

9,529 

681 

1939-40. 

3 1 

5.358 

1,786 


(ii) The War Period 

5.4.35 There is some divergence in the available evidence on the overall 
effects of World War II on the trend in indebtedness in different areas. According 
to the enquiries conducted in Mysore in 1941 and 1945 debt increas^ul as a result of 
the War. On the other hand, according to the Report of the. Economist for Enquiry 
into Rural Indebtedness in Madras (1946) and the enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Provincial Co-oi)erative Institute in 1943-4 in Bombay, indebtediiess declined during 
the War period. In Bengal the data available through some of the enquiries con¬ 
ducted in the War period may be interpreted to indicate a decrease in debt as a 
result of the War. The differences observed in the results of these enquiries are, 
however, not so important as the agreement found among them on the dynamics of 
the debt situation througli the War, particularly as affecting the different classes 
of agriculturists. The available evidence for different States is summarized 
below. 


Bengal 

5.4.36 According to the Rehabilitation Enquiry, the total rural debt of Bengal 
as a whole in 1943 was Rs 25*4 crores and the debt per indebted family, about Rs 86. 
The estimate of total debt is much lower than the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee estimate of total agricultural debt in 1929-30, placed at about Rs 100 
crores. The average size of debt per case filed under the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ 
Act during the period 1936-44 was Rs 223 in comparison with which also the debt per 
indebted family given by the Rehabilitation Enquiry appears low. 
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5.4.37 According to the Rehabilitation Enquiry, the debt per indebted family 
remained almost at tJie same level, at Rs 82, in 1944 after the famine but the j^ropor- 
tion of indebted families doubled from 29 to 57 per cent of the total, raising the 
debt estimate for 1944 to Rs R)-7 crores. In 1944-5, according to the Bengal Crop 
Survey, tin*, debt was Rs 134 per family and the total indebtedness was Rs 150 crores 
which is al)out three times larger than the Rehabilitation Enquiry estimate for 1944. 
According to the Rural Ind(d)tecbioss Enquiry conducted by the Indian Statistical 
Institute the total rural debt in 1940 was about Rs 80 crores, the debt per indebted 
family being Rs 148. Further, tlie size of debt per case filed under the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act, 1930, during the year ended 31 March 1945 was Rs 321 ; this 
is based on about 02,000 cases involving debts of about Rs 2 crores. This is clearly 
much above the Rehabilitation Enquiry figures of debt per indebted family in 1943 
and 1944. The data according to the Bengal Crop Survey, the Rural Indebted¬ 
ness Enquiry and those available through the working of the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act appear to suggest that the R(*.habilitation Enquiry figure of indebtedness 
in 1944 was an underestimate. 

Bombay 

6.4.38 The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute enquiry into the 
indebtedness of members of selected co-operative societies in certain tracts of the 
Deccan and Karnatak provide the only data available on the effects of World W'ar 
IT on the indebtedness of the cultivating classes in the State. The accompanying 
statement gives the percentage change in indebtedness between the two periods, 
1939-40 and 1943-4, according to the enquiry. 



KAKNATAK REGION 

DECCAN REGION 


Paddy 

tract 

Famine 

tract 

‘ Below 
Ghats’ 
tract 

To¬ 

bacco 

tract 

Canal 

irri¬ 

gated 

tract 

Well 

irri¬ 

gated 

tract 

Cotton 

tract 

Dry 

tract 

Paddy 

tract 

Peroentago inrroase (-[-) 
or dtKToa8€> (—) in 
indobtodneHB in 194S-4 
over that in 1939-40 .. 


4^ 

-6 

-28 

-48 

-23 

-33 

j 

-9 j 

-40 


It will be evident from the above that the Deccan region as a whole did better 
during the four War years than the Karnatak region, in relation to the debt position. 
Moreover, in both Deccan and Karnatak, decline in debt was more marked in tracts 
where agriculture was more secure and commercialized. In the chronic deficit econo¬ 
mies of the paddy and famine tracts of Karnatak, there appears to have been an 
actual increase in indebtedness over the period and there was only a small decrease 
in the dry tract of the Deccan. 

6.4.39 As to the effects of World War II on various classes of cultivators 
in tlie Karnatak region, the report on the enquiry states : 

“Significant benefits, as reflected in the total debt position, seem to have accrued 
only to farmers operating a more than ten acres holding in the Tobacco and the 
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‘Below Ghats’ tract. On the other hand, the position of the smallest liolders, 
that is of holders below five acres, even in the ‘Below Ghats’ and Tobacco 
tracts where they are numerous seems to have worsened as measured by the 
size of the money debt during the same period.”^ 

5.4.40 In the Deccan, where the indebtedness declined in all the tracts, it is 
stated that the decline was not uniformly correlated to variations in tlie size of the 
holdings. 

5.4.41 The tendency towards an improvement in the indebtedness position 
of Khandesh after 1929-30 was noted earlier. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute figures according to tracts show this tendency at work further during the 
War period. Khandesh (cotton) tract which ranked fourth in the descending order of 
tracts in the Deccan according to the size of debt in 1939-40, with a debt of Rs 520 per 
family receded to the fifth place in 1943-4 with a debt of Rs 341 ])er family ; the 
famine-non-cotton (dry) tract vvliere the debt per family was the smallest in the 
Deccan region in 1939-40 at Rs 410, moved up to the third position in 1943-4 witii a 
debt at Rs 381 per family. In 1943-4 the debt j>er family in the famine-non-cotton 
(dry) tract was larger than that in the Khandesh (cotton) tract, whereas in the earlier 
period the position was the reverse. 


Madras 

5.4.42 The lie port of the Eeonowisf for Eiopiirif iolo Rural I adeliteduess is 
based on data collected from a sam{)le of rural faim*lies drawn from HJO villages 
spread over the State. According to the Report, the total rural del>t of the State 
declined from Rs 272 crores in 1939 to Rs 218 cron;s in 1945 or by about 20 j)er 
cent. The effects of the War on the various cla.sses of agriculturists are brought out 
in the following data on outstanding debt of different classes of agriculturists reoro 
dueed from the Ile})ort.- 




vniihh DEirr roit 

KA« M CLASS 

(Marts 

J939 

! 1945 

1 

PorceiitaLfo fall ( -) 
urrirtM^-i-) 


(K-s.) 

! 1 Krt) 

iandhoMcrs. 

iss-r, 

I 113-3 

~~:v,hu 

Medium lan<Iholflf rrt . 

7S<8 

‘ 59-4 


Small landholders ... 

! 42-H 

: 37-a 


Tenants. 

20 o 

j 21-3 

4^1 

Laudlrss labourers. . . 

.5'7 

! 8-3 

. i 

i 

Total. 

i 

! 

51 0 

i -ID-S 1 

' 1 

-19 U 

It w'ould be noticed that the major part of the bene 

fit indicated by the reduction 


in debt accrued to big landholders followed by medium and small landholders. The 
debt of tenants and labourers registered an increase. 


13. *pp. 35 and 42. 
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5.4.43 In the Report of the Econornist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness 
the whole Province is divided into ten zones. The change, as given in the Report, 
in the debt per family from 1939 to 1945 in the different zones is noted below : 


Serial 

number 

Zone 

1939 

(Rb) 

IU45 

(Rb) 

Increase (d ) <>r 
decrease (—) 
from 1939 

(Rs) 

Percentage 
increase (-f) 
or decrease (—) 

1. 

Vizagapatam. 

242 8 

289-2 

-f 46-4 


2, 

Circars Coastal. 

395 1 

336-4 

- 68-7 

-74-9 

3. 

Circars Upland. 

525-6 

268-5 

-257-1 

^48-9 

4. 

Deccan Districts. 

316-7 

269-7 

- 47*0 

-14-S 

5. 

Carnatic. 

447-3 

327-9 

-119-4 

-2€r7 

6. 

Cauvery Delta. 

308-8 

191-9 

-116-9 

-37-9 

7. 

Central Districts. 

271-1 

231-2 

- 39*9 


8. 

Extreme South West. ... 

164-4 

140-1 

- 24-3 

-14-8 

9. 

Extreme Soutli East. 

287-7 

263*8 

- 33-9 

•-118 

10. 

West Coast. 

.366-8 

307-6 

- 49-2 

--13 8 



318-8 i 

266-2 

- 63-6 

-19 9 


The largest decline in indebtedness took place in the Circars Upland, the Carnatic 
tract and Cauvery Delta. Agriculture in all these tracts is relatively more secure 
and productive and therefore, as in Bombay, the regional influence on the change in 
indebtedness becomes evident. 

6.4.44 The debt in 1945 in Madras appeared to be at about the same level as 
that in 1929-30 or a little higher, after taking into consideration the revision of the 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee estimate in the light of comments given in 
the Report on Ayricultural Indebted^iess and the observations made in the Report of 
the Eeonomist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness on both the previous enquiries. 

5.4.45 The average amount involved per application disposed of under the 
Madras Ajjrriculturists Relief Act from 1940 to 1946 is noted below : 


y oar 


Average amount involved 
}H-r application 
disposed of 

(Rs) 


1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 


449 

508 

53.3 

609 

547 

603 


These averages involved over 80,000 applications over a period of six years. 


Uttar Pradesh 

6.4.46 The only data available for Uttar Pradesh relate to the working of the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1934, wliich had the widest applicability among the 
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various Debt Relief Acts in Uttar Pradesh. The data relating to the average size 
of debt reported in applications disposed of under the Act for the years 1940-1, 
1941-2 and 1944-5 for which the relevant information is available, are given below. 
The averages for 1940-1 and 1941-2 are based on cases in which instalments were fixed 
while the average for 1914-5 is based on the total number of cases disposed of. 



Average amount involveil 

Y oar 

p€»r case disposed of 


(R.S) 

1940-1. 

420 

1941-2. 

,‘{20 

m4-r.. 

589 


The average size of debt per case in which instalments were fixed during the five 
years 1935-6 to 1939-40 was Rs 557. Thes(' cases numbered about 80,900 and accounted 
for a debt of Rs 4*51 crores, whereas the data for the year 1944-5 is based on 18,118 
cases disposed of during the year involving a total debt of Rs 1 • 07 crores, 

Mysore 

5.4.47 Mysore is marked out by the trend towards an increase in debt reported 
to be exhibited during the War years. Along with the Population Census of 
1941, information regarding indebtedness was collected in 258 selected villages in 
Mysore, According to this information, 56*1 per cent of the total number of families 
were found to be in debt. The average debt per indebted family was Rs 257. 
In 1945 the debt position in these 258 villages was again investigated. According 
to the liesurvey of hulebtedifiess of Selected Villages^ (1945), a reduction in debt in 60 
villages in 1945 was outweigh ted by an increase in debt in the other 198 villages. 
Taking the 258 villages together, the percentage of indebted families to total declined 
from 56*1 in 1941 to 51*6 in 1945 ; but the total aniouut of debt increased from 
Rs 56-07 lakhs to Rs 76-98 lakhs or by 37*3 per cent. This works out to an average 
debt of about Rs 359 per indebted family in 1945 against Rs 257 in 1941. The 
Resurvey revealed that only a small proportion of families, (‘stirnated at al)out 15 
per cent of the land-owning families who owned the bigger holdings had benefited 
from the high prices for agricultural products, repaying wholly or partially their 
debt. The small land-holders, tenants and labourers had not as a class decreased 
their debt. 

5.4.48 The reasons given in the Resurvey of Indebtedness of Selected Villages 
for the increase in debt during tlie War period are as follows : 

“. . .If at all any surplus can be expected, it is only in families owning 
more than 30 acres each, which form only 4 per cent, and in some of the families 
owning lands between 7^ acres and 30 acres. ... If at all any benefit has been 
derived by rural families on account of the high prices for agricultural products, . 
it must be only by this small percentage of families owning bigger holdings. . . . 


^ By Shri S. Nagappa. 
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The average and the poorer raiyat forming nearly 85 per cent of the land owning 
families has not, however, derived any extra income from land on account of 
high prices for agricultural products, but where he has not produced sufficient 
for his subsistence, he has had to pay the prevailing high prices for the food 
grains required by him. He had further to pay high prices for the requirements 
of cultivation such as cattle, fodder, c-art, agricultural implements and also for 
the necessaries of his life sucrh as clothing, fuel, lighting, etc. He had, there¬ 
fore, to borrow for his subsistence. The condition of the landless tenants 
and labourers has been much worse. The tenant’s share of the produce has 
always been J(\ss than what he n'quires for his subsistence on account of the 
small extent of land he could secure for cultivation due to the iiKueasing 
pressure of population on tlie land and the ever growing demand for land for 
cultivation, due to paucity of other occupations. He has, therefore, been unable 
to sell anything out of his share but liad to pay high prices for other articles 
of his daily requirements. As the wages which a labourer earns in a village 
are hardly sufficient for his maintenance even in ordinary times when normal 
prices prevail, he has found it difficult to make both ends meet with his in¬ 
sufficient and uncertain earnings in spite of the increase in the; rate of wages. 
These two classes also could not but borrow and their borrowings wt^re mainly 
for their subsistence. As the rc^sult of tliese unfavourable conditions, the poor 
agriculturists and the landless classes had to resort to fresh borrowings during 
the last 4 years. This is one of the main causes for the growth of debt in a 
large percentage of families in the selected villages. This leads to the irresistible 
(‘onclusion that during the last 4 years th(* average raiyats owning limited extent 
of land and the landlciss classes including tenants and labourers have not been 
benefited by the ris(‘ in j)ri(!es for agricultural products ; but on the other hand, 
tlieir position has grown worse and their debt has increased. It is only the few 
big landlords and businessmen who had opportunities for profite(;ring during 
the War, that have derived benefit on account of the rise in prices and they 
form only a very poor percentage of the total population. There are indications 
that many (d them have liquidated their debt or cleared of! a good portion 
of it.”i 

The results obtained in Mysore are of significance in that both the 1941 and 1945 
enquiries were (^arri(^d out in tin' two respective years, whereas in the cast' of the 
t'nquiry by the Economist for tin' enquiry into the indebtedness in Madras and the 
Bombay Provincial (^i-operative Institutt'. enquiry in certain tracts of the Deccan 
and Karnatak, the figures of debt for the t'arlier |)eriod were obtained only at the 
time of the later enquiry. However, we are not in a position to say that the results 
of the 1911 and 1915 Mysore enquiries were in other respects fully comparable. 

Hyderabad 

6.4.49 According to the Agricultural hdebiednm in the Nizam's 

Dominiom^ the total debt of agricultural families in Hyderabad State in 1937 was 

^ Pp. 19-20. * By Shri S. M. Bliarucha. 
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at Rs64-64 crores. The Rural Economic Enquiries in the Hyderabad State^ gives 
the total debt at Rs 46*21 crores for all rural families in 1949-50. The estimated 
debt in 1949-60 for all rural families is much lower than the estimated debt for agri¬ 
cultural families in 1937. 

5.4.50 Owing to the limited applicability of the Hyderabad Debt Conciliation 
Act, 1347 (Fash), scarcely any conclusions can be drawn from the size of debt per 
case registered under the Act from year to year. The debt per case registered under 
the Act was around Rs 1,000 and remained around that level from the inception of 
the Act in 1938 upto 1944 except for the year 1942-3 when it was about Rs 330. 


Cochin 

5.4,51 Data regarding the average amount involved per suit disposed of under 
the Cochin Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1939, from 1941-2 onwards are set out below. 


Year 

Number of 
suits 

disjtosed of 

Amount 

involved 

(Rs) 

Average amount 
involved per suit 

(Rs) 

1941-2. 

357 

1,40,573 

411 

1942-3.. 

189 

1,10,099 

58:1 

1943-^. 

107 i 

44,081 

412 

1944-5. 

48 

35,492 

739 


The number of applications disposed of during the War years was extremely 
small as compared to nearly 12,000 applications received during 1939-40 and 1940-1 
alone, showing that for all practical purposes the Act had ceased to become effective 
from 1941 onwards. 

Coorg 

5.4.52 During the War period the Coorg Debt Conciliation Act of 1940 was 
in operation and was of a somewhat wider applicability than the debt conciliation 
scheme instituted by the Coorg Provincial Co-operative Bank. During 1941-5, 
323 cases were disposed of under the Act involving debts of over Rs 4 lakhs. The 
average size of debt per case disposed of during each of the five years was as follows; 


Year 

Average amount 
involved jasr ease 
disposed c)f 
(Rs) 

1941. 

1,509 

1942. 

1,860 

1943. 

907 

1944. 

823 

1946. 

787 


Assessment of debt reduction by Governments 


5.4.63 The Famine Enquiry (Woodhead) Commission (1944-6) asked the 
States to state the extent to which, if any, agricultural indebtedness had been 

^ By Shri S. Kosara Iyengar. 
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reduced as a result of the rise in prices of agricultural products during War years. 
While no State gave any precise estimate of reduction, the replies indicated the 
following qualitative estimates made by Governments; considerable reduction in 
Assam, Bengal and the Punjab, small in Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, and 
noticeable also in Bihar, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. In the case of Orissa, it 
was reported that the substantial cultivators were able to liquidate some of their 
debts. 

(Hi) Post-war Period 

Bengal 

5.4.54 Reference was made earlier to some of the post-war estimates of iii- 
debtodn<\ss made for Bengal. Owing to the impact of the famine, the trend 
witnessed in many other States towards an increase in debt after the War appears 
to have commenced in Bengal earlier. There are indications that this trend continued 
through the j)ost-war years. 

5.4.55 In the Report of the. Ihirnl Iiidchtedness Enquiry (1940-7), West Bengal, 
details of indel)tedue.ss for each of the years 1912-7 werci collected from the sample 
of families interviewed in 1947. These data provide an indication of the trend in 
indebtedness during 1912-7 which includ(‘s two post-war years and are set out below. 
The information relates to int(Test-bearing cash loans only. 



Ibt2 

194:i 

1944 

1945 

1940 

1947 

P«rcontagt? of familios jv- 
turned as indebted. 

6‘OS 

12 06 

16-12 

10-70 

29-32 

30-01 

Average loan per indebted 
familv (Rs). 

llHotJ 

88-00 

81 -23 

79-96 

90-40 

13117 


It would a])pear that the percentage of indebted families increased steadily from 
1942 to 1947. The report, however, expresses doubt if such low ])ercentageo of 
indebted bimilies did actually juevail in the years prior to 1946. The explanation 
offered is the probability of past loans, ah-eady repaid, having eluded the memory 
of the respondents. The figures of average loan per indelded family are, however, 
said to be fairly reliable as those families which could recollect their loans did so 
more or less correctly. 

B6mbay 

5.4.56 A scK‘io-economic survey of the Sarvodaya area in Ratnagiri district 
undertaken during the months May to September 1949 by the Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics, Government of Bombay, indicated an increase in debt over the pre¬ 
vious year, A sample of aliout 10 per cent of the total number of about 10,000 
families living in 34 villages was investigated in tlu' enquiry. According to the 
enquiry, the debt per agricultural family in the area increased from Rs lOG one 
year prior to the enquiry to Rs 142 at the time of the enquiry. 

5.4.67 Ratnagiri is one of the districts selected for the Rural Credit Survey. 
According to our Survey, the debt at the beginning of the General Schedule year 
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(November 195()-March 1951) was Rs 155 per cultivating family compared to Rs 142 per 
agricultural family in 1949 according to the socio-economic enquiry. It may, however, 
be noted that debt according to the socio-economic enquiry pertained to the period May 
to September before the harvest, while that according to the Rural Credit Survey 
pertained to the period November to March. The debt at the time of the Rural 
Credit Survey (November 1951-March 1952) was Rs 188 per cultivating family. 

5.4.58 According to the data published in the reports on the working of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 1947, in the large majority of the districts 
in the State the size of debt per application disposed of during 1950-1 was larger 
than that per application disjiosed of during the i)eriod 1 July 1940 to 30 June 1950. 
For the State as a whole, the debt per apjJication disposed of under the Act was 
Rs 395 during the period 1 July 1946 to 30 June 1950 and Rs 463 for the year 
ended 30 June 1951; the amount by which debt per ap[)lication disposed of w’as 
reduced w^as Rs 127 during the former period and Rs 195 during the latt-er. 

Madras 

5.4.59 The size of debt per case disj)osed of under the Madras Agriculturists 
Relief Act, 1938 for the years 1944 to 1952 is given in the table below. For 1916, 
1947 and 1950 data for the whole year are not available. 


Year 

Averajie amount 
involved per (vise 
diB])OH(*d of 

(Rs) 

1944. 

547 

1945. 

603 

1 Jan. to 30 Septembe^r 1940. 1 

686 

J Oct. 1946 to 31 December 1947... 

677 

1948. 

739 

1949. i 

456 

1950^. 

642 

1951. 

888 

1952. 

855 

1 


* Relates to the fniriod J Januarj' to 30 June 1950 and 1 C)ctoh(;r to 3J December 1950. 


Uttar Pradesh 

5.4.60 The size of debt per case disposed of under the United Provinces 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1934 for the years 1916 to 1950 is given in the following 
table: 


Year 

Number of 
caaes 

disposed of 

T otal amount 
involved 
(In lakhs 
of rupees) 

Average amount 
involved per case 
disposed of 

(Rs) 

1 Oct. 1946 - 30 Scj). 1947. 

8,640 

53-98 

625 

„ 1947 - „ 1948. 

7,451 

40-17 

539 

„ 1948 - „ 1949. 


47-05 

622 

„ 1949 - „ 1950. 

6,290 

23-66 

376 
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Hyderabad 

5.4.61 It has been stated that under the Hyderabad Debt Conciliation Act, 
1347 {Fasli), the size of average debt per application registered did not show any 
definite trend until the end of the War. The figures for the three post-war years 
are given in the following table : 


Year 

Nmnbcr of 

(UIHOB 

regifift^red 

Total amount 
involved 

(1 n lakh.s 
of rupees) 

Average amount 
per case 
registered 

(Rfi) 

1366 (FokH) [6 Oct. 1945-5 Oct. 19461. 

224 

1-72 

768 

1366 (Fanli) (6 Oct. 1946-5 Oct. 1947|. 

354 

3-82 

1,079 

1357 {Fa^li) (() Oct. 1947-5 Oct. J948]. 

J19 

1-00 

1,345 


Cochin 

5.4.62 The Cochin Agriculturists’ Kelief Act, 1939 mainly applied to debts 
incurred before 1939, but in tlie case of appli(‘.ations receivc^d during subsequent years 
debts of th(?se years might also have l)een stated in the applications filed, since interest 
rate provisions of the Act applied to all debts irrespectiv^e of the period during which 
they were incurred. Th(^ number of applications disposed of under tlie Act, liowever, 
was very small as shown in the following table : 





Average 


Number of 

Total 

amount 

Year 

applications 
(lisposed of 

amount 

involved 

per 

application 
disi>OR(‘d of 



(Its) 

(Its) 

1945-6. 

19 

20,871 

1,098 

I94G-7. 

5 

6,342 

1,268 


5.5 SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 

5.5.1 Finally, a broad summary of the trend in indebtedness in the period 
since the time of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees may be attempted. 
Data available on the trend in indebtedness during and after the depression period 
indicate the maintenance of a high level of debt throughout the thirties as compared 
to the level in 1929-30. The general dynamics of the debt situation during this 
period, according to many observers, was characterized chiefly by the inability of 
the cultivator to repay the principal amount of old debts in most cases and default 
even in the payment of interest charges to a certain extent. Fresh borrowing during 
this period would appear to have been reduced to a minimum. The change in the 
level of debt would, in these circumstances, be a function of accumulated interest 
on the one hand and forced liquidation of debt by sales and foreclosures on the other. 
Actual reduction in debt through official measures also played, as indicated, a sigmfi- 
cant part in two or three States such as Bengal and the Punjab. The various Acts 
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passed in many States, providing for a protection of the person and a minimum portion 
of property of the cultivator needed for his maintenance, while reducing the amount 
of debts sought to be recovered by sale and attachment, might have at the same time 
helped to maintain those debts in respect of which creditors contented themselves 
with biding their time until the arrival of a more opportune moment for recovery. 
As a result of the working of the various forces, therefore, the thirties probably wit¬ 
nessed some expansion in the monetary burden of agricultural debt. 

5.5.2 Three enquiries, one in Bombay, the otlier in Madras and the third in 
Mysore, which assessed the eifects of World War II on the indebtedness of agricul¬ 
turists showed that the chief beneficiari( 5 s of the rise in prices of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties during the War period were the more substantial cultivators. As the Mysore 
enquiry points out, the smaller cultivator may have been actually adversely affected 
in particular areas. However, it is clear that during the War period there was no 
marked increase in the money burden of debt even on the smaller cultivators. At the 
same time the real burden of past debts was reduced to a great extent as a result of 
the changed value of money. Further, simultaneously for all classes of cultivators, 
debt accounts which appeared to have been immobile burdens during the period of the 
depression and the years following till the War probably became more active. The 
evidence for this is partly contained in the data of the Rural Credit Survey. For the 
sample of families included in the intensive enquiry, outstanding debt was recorded 
in terms of years for which the debt had been outstanding. From the analysis of 
these data it appears that barring the Punjab-PEPSU region, the outstanding debt of 
cultivators to the extent of 80 per cent or more was of a standing of five years or less. 
Further, borrowings for repayment of old debts constituted only a small proportion 
of total borrowings during the year of the Survey. All of this, even when aUowance 
is made for certain limitations of these data, indicate that the debt accounts during 
the War period had become more active for all classes of cultivators. 

5.5.3 Indebtedness in the period immediately after the War appears to have 
showed a tendency towards an increase. Subsequently also the trend appears to 
have been in the upward direction. It is, however, important to note that none of 
the post-war inquiries revealed a level of debt as high as that revealed by the Rural 
Credit Survey. This has been illustrated by data pertaining to Hyderabad, West 
Bengal, Mysore and Bombay. The proportion of increase in debt needs, however, 
to be carefully interpreted. All debts contracted for current purposes in the post¬ 
war period would be at steadily higher levels with the continuing increase in prices. 
After the burden of past debts had been materially lessened—and this appears to 
have happened by about 1945-6—any debt survey would show debts being contracted 
at higher and higher levels though this would be no necessary indication of an 
increased burden of debt. 

6.5.4 The trend in indebtedness in the period 1945-52 is not fully known for 
lack of appropriate data. It would, however, appear that towards the latter half 
of the War period, roughly after 1943-4 and up to 1946-7, costs were catching up 
with prices and there was an evidence of stabilization of position which meant no 
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further rapid decrease in debt for all and perhaps an increase in debt for some. 
This stabilization was disturbed by the large spurt of prices after decontrol and the 
agriculturist had another time in which he could improve his financial position. 
This was followed by another brief period of comparative stability till the Korean 
War boom of 1950-1. The year of the Survey first saw, in a period of over ten years, a 
sharp decline in agricultural prices and it also probably recorded on that account a 
higher increase in indebtedness than in any previous year for a long time past. 

5.5.5 The proportion of mortgage debt to total debt as obtained in the Rural 
Credit Survey was lower than that estimated by the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees. This would broadly indicate that there was probably a marked decline 
in the proportion of mortgage to total debt in the country in the jieriod between the 
two enquiries. 



CHAPTER 6 


BORROWINGS 

6.1 INTRODUCTION 

G.l .1 The aniount of outstanding debt at any point of time is the result of a 
number of transactions that have taken place in the past. The outstanding debt 
at the end of a year is the result of borrowings and repayments during the year 
adding to or subtracting from the total outstanding debt at tlie beginning of the 
year. Enquiries into economic transactions and activity, undertaken as part of the 
Survey, were limited to a period not exceeding one yc^ar. 

G. 1.2 The data collected in the Survey relate to the essential operations of 
the agricultural credit system, such as the number of rural families who borrowed, 
the amounts they borrowed, the purposes for which they borrowed, the agencies 
from whom they borrowed, tlie extent to which they repaid debts during the year 
and what they found to be their outstanding debt at the end of the year. A complete 
enquiry into all economic activity responsible for these acts of borrowing and repay¬ 
ment would have involved obtaining a picture of all the cash and kind transactions 
of a family during the year and finding out how the net position of the family had 
changed as a result of all these transactions during the course of the year. 8ucli a 
complete enquiry was held to be impossible even for the small sanq^le of cultivating 
families. For the enquiry relating to all the families in a village, only a strictly 
limited questionnaire could be expected to be successful or to yield valuable results. 
It was necessary, therefore, to think in terms of tlie transactions most significant 
for the operation of the rural credit system and to obtain information regarding such 
significant transactions. Attention was, therefore, concentrated on activities 
directly affecting the debt position and the enquiry was confined to those trans¬ 
actions which might be presumed specially to lead to borrowings or repayments. 

6.1.3 From all the families investigated in the selected villages, information 
was collected about such basic facts as their holdings of cultivated land and of plough 
cattle, their borrowing and repayment transactions during the year and their total 
outstanding debts and dues at the end of the year. Regarding background activity 
on the repaying side, the only set of questions asked was in relation to sale of assets, 
as these might be related to repayment requirement. On the other side, information 
regarding capital investment was asked for in some detail; this information was 
considered important, both as indicating possible need for borrowing and giving 
information directly on capital formation. In the field of current expenditure, 
going into details of current consumption would, it was felt, involve a full family 
budget enquiry of rural households such as was beyond the scope or capacity of the 
Survey that was planned. It was argued, however, that for a very large number of 
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families the main occasions of borrowing on account of consumption might be the 
times of incurring special kinds of expenditure, and that important light might be 
thrown on the jnirposes and needs of borrowing if an enquiry into these was made. 

G.1.4 The questions in the General Schedule were, therefore, plamied in 
relation to those items of expenditure which, apart from current needs of farm 
business or family living, might force or lead families into special borrowing activity. 
These occasions were conceived of under a number of separate heads. There was 
firstly, the need of capital expenditure in agriculture, including the pnrcdiase of land 
and the j)urchase of livestock. Secondly, therci was caj)ital expenditure in non-farm 
business. Thirdly, there was capital expendituni in relation to such assets as resi¬ 
dential houses and other non-farm buildings. Fourthly, there was expenditure in 
relation to what might b(‘ called durable consumer goods such as household utensils, 
furniture, clothing, shoes, bedding, etc. Fifthly, there would be sj)ecial occasions of 
larg(i expenditure and th(‘se might be connected with either social events such as 
death, marriage and otluir ceremonies or with special liabilities for expenditure 
such as tliose in connexion with medical care, education or litigation. It was 
felt tliat if full information about expenditure on these important items w^as obtained, 
tog(‘tlier wdth the sources of finance for meeting the expenditures, this w^ould convey 
a great deal of useful information on the need for borrowing felt by rural families 
on particular occasions during the particular period. Apart from these particular 
types of expenditure, borrowing may often take place, it w as noted, in (joniKjxion 
wdth th(* ne(‘d to repay debts. 

6.2 THE PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES 

().2.1 As in the case of outstanding debt, the data relating to borrowings in a 
}’(‘ar are discussed separately in respect of the proportion of borrowT^rs and the 
amount borrow^ed })er borrower. The percentage of borrowers in a district may 
tend to vary in a manner different from the amount borrowed per borrowing family. 
The jiercentage of borrowers in a community will depend very largely, as indicated 
earlier in the discussion on outstanding debt, on the economy of the tract in relation 
both to farm business and family living. If farm business required borrowing for 
current purposes as a general rule, the percentage of borrowers among (uiltivators 
w’ould necessarily be large. Also, if the economy of the trac.t w^as such that in large 
parts of it or among large strata of cultivators, borrowings for consumption purposes 
during certain seasons of the year became a necessity, this also w^ould lead to a large 
percentage of borrowers in these parts or strata., and a large or small percentage of 
borrowers among all families according as these represented a large or small section 
of the total families. These w^ould be the main considerations determining the normal 
percentage of borrowers on current account. The size of borrowings for non-r('current 
purposes, i.e., for capital cx})enditure or for occasional substantial consumption 
expenditure, would be related to the size of the expenditure on capital investment, 
durable consumer needs or other large occasional expenditure arising out of special 
circumstances or needs. The percentage of borrowers on these accounts w^ould 
depend on the size of such expenses as determined by current standards of living, 
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social conventions, investment opportunities, etc., related to the current resources 
of rural families and the frequency of incidence of the occasions or of investment 
needs, which might lead to borrowings. Apart from these normal considerations, 
there would arise special features characterizing particular years—the most important 
of such features being a failure of the agricultural season—in which case, the 
percentage of borrowers on current production or consumption account may rise 
sharply above the general level for the region in normal times. 

6.2,2 Borrowing was resorted to by a varying proportion of families in the 
different villages surveyed. Of the 600 selected villages, in only one village no 
family borrowed during the year and this village belongs to Koraput district of 
Orissa. The following table gives the distribution of villages according to the 
proportion of borrowing families to total families: 


Proportion of borrowing 
families 

Number of 
villages 

Nil . 

1 

Below 10 per cent . 

25 

10— 20 per cent . 

32 

20-- 30*„ .. 

70 

30-40 " ” . 

79 

40- 50 \\ \\ . 

119 

82 

60- 60 .. 

60- 70 „ . 

83 

70- 80 „ . 

67 

80- 90 „ „ . 

35 

90-100 „ „ . 

lb 

100 „ „ . 

1 

Total . 

600 



In 25 villages less than 10 per cent of the total number of families borrowed, 
while in 32 villages 10 to 20 per cent of the total number of families borrowed during 
the year. Of the first group of 25 villages, 6 are in Sirohi, 5 in Lakhimpur, 3 in 
Hissar and 2 each in Tripura, Sitapur and Ratnagiri and one village each in Chittor- 
garh, Shivpuri, Akola, Broach and West Khandesh. The second group of 32 
villages in which the proportion of borrowing families varied from 10 to 20 per cent 
is distributed over 21 districts. In 490 out of the 600 selected villages the pro¬ 
portion of borrowing families varied from 20 to 80 per cent. Villages in which 50 
per cent or more of the families borrowed during the year number 274 or nearly 46 
per cent of the total number of villages. In one village in Tripura all the families 
reported borrowings during the year covered by the Survey. Among the 51 villages 
in which 80 to 100 per cent of the families borrowed duiing the year, there are 5 
villages each from Deoria and Malabar, 4 villages from Jhabua and 3 villages each 
from Bhagalpur, Bhilsa and Chingleput. 

6.2.3 The data discussed above concern all the families in the investigated 
villages. There is, however, considerable difference between the position of 
non-cultivators and cultivators within each district, and also in the position of these 
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two groups as between different districts. To begin with, we may distinguish 
between the position of cultivators and non-cultivators in the various districts. 

6.2.4 Table 6.1 gives a classification of the districts according to the propor¬ 
tion of borrowing families among all families, non-cultivating families and cultivating 
families. In general, the proportion of cultivating families who borrowed during 
the year is larger than that of non-cultivating families and in several districts the 
difference between the two proportions is considerable. This may be due either to 
the proportion of families requiring credit being smaller among non-cultivators 
than among cultivators, or the proportion of non-cultivators able to obtain credit, 
when needed, being lower than that of cultivators in a similar j)osition, or in part to 
both these factors. 

(5.2.5 While in 59 of the 75 selected districts less than 50 pc^r cent of the non¬ 
cultivating families borrowed during the year, the proportion of cultivating families 
who borrowed was more than 50 per cent in 48 of the districts. In no district did 
more than 70 per cent of the non-cultivating families report borrowings. In ten 
districts the ])roportion of cultivating families who borrowed was between 70 and 
80 per cent, while in six districts it was 80 per cent or more. A low proportion of 
borrowing families might obviously ])e due to (1) there being felt little need to borrow 
for current or capital or long-term production or consumption purposes or (2) the 
inability to borrow even when the need w\as felt. The absences of need to borrow 
would be redated to the volume and occasions of (expenditure or to there being a 
fairly large proportion of families, particularly in the upper strata, who could meet 
all their requirements for finance from their owm resources (and could also, in fact, 
lend to others). The inability to ])()rrow^ w^ould be due chiefly to a low- level of the 
proportion of families w ho apfH'ared creditw orthy in the eyes of creditors ; this would 
^jxist presumably among th(^ families in the lower strata. 

6.2.6 On a comparison of lists of districts wdth the highest proportion 
of borrowing families among cultivators and non-cultivators, it is found that 
nine districts, viz., Bhagalpur, Malabar, Mahbubnagar, Kurnool, West Godavari, 
Chingleput, Bhilsa, Quilon and Palamau, are among the fifteen wdth the highest 
percentage of borrowing families anumg both cultivators and non-cultivators. 
In the districts in the South, where borrowing was high, the proportion of borrowers 
was, in general, high among both cultivating and non-cultivating families. However, 
districts in Central India and Eastern Uttar Pradesh with high percentage of borrow¬ 
ers among cultivating famihes did not have a correspondingly high percentage of 
borrowers among non-cultivating families. On the other hand, in Bhatinda district 
of the Punjab-PEPSU region, with a high percentage of borrowers among non¬ 
cultivating families, a similar relative position is not found among cultivating families. 
The correspondence between the two lists is closer among districts w ith a low per¬ 
centage of borrowers. Eleven districts among the fifteen districts wdth the low^est 
value of the proportion of borrowing families are common to the lists of districts for 
both cultivators and non-cultivators and no striking dissimilarities appear in the 
picture. 
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Serial 

number 


1 . 

3. 

4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 , 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


TABLE 6.1—PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES 


N ON-CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro- 
portion 
(Per cent) 

3 

4 

Quilon. 

67 7 

Palamau. 

66‘8 

Bhagalpur. 

65 8 

West Godavari. . . . 

60 4 

Cuddapah. 

594 

Bhilsa. 

57'8 

Malabar. 

569 

Chingleput....... 

55 7 

Bhatinda. 

555 

Kurnool. 

55 2 

Mahbubnagar. 

530 

J ullundur. 

518 

Sambalpur. 

50-8 

Monghyr. 

50 5 

Ballia. 

505 

Puri. 

50 5 

Shajapur. 

49 6 

Mohindergarh. 

48'7 

Hoshiarpur. 

48'0 

Meerut. 

474 

Shahjahanpur. 

467 

Sultanpur. 

45-6 

Sugar.. 

452 

Sorath. 

44'4 

Deoria. 

435 

Kamrup. 

42’7 

Raisen. 

421 

Osnianabad. 

42 0 

Malda. 

419 

Aligarh. 

411 

Midnapore. 

38'7 

Agra. 

38-3 

Mirzapur. 

370 

Burdwan. 

36’8 

Bijapur. 

363 

Jaunpur. 

360 

Hamirpur. 

33 5 


CULTIVATORS 


District 


Bhagalpur. 
Deoria.... 
Malabar.. . 

Sagar. 

Jhabua.... 


Mahbubnagar. . 

Kurnool. 

Sultanpur. 

West Godavari. 
Chingloput. 


Mirzapur. 
Shajapur. 
Bhilsa.... 
Quilon. .. 
Palamau. 


Cuddapah., 

Ballia. 

Jaunpiir.... 
Hoshiarpur. 
Puri. 


Sambalpur. 

Bangalore. 

Sawai Madhopur. 
Ranianathapuram 
Monghyr. 


Chanda... 
Jalpaiguri. 
Hassan... . 
Jaipur.... 
Midnapore. 


Sorath. . 
Aligarh.. 
Kamnip. 
Broach.. 
Nagpur. . 


Prt)- 

portioii 


Ahmedabad... 
Mohindergarh. 


01‘S 

85-7 
86 2 
830 

800 
70 4 
78-7 
77’8 
76-8 

76 6 


76- 

74- 

73' 

71 


71-3 
68-S 
68’6 
681 
66-8 


661 
66 0 
64‘5 
64 5 
63^4 

63 3 
62’6 
61 3 
60 8 
60-3 

69-8 
58'8 
58-1 
57-7 
57 5 

57-6 
56 5 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 


Deoria. 

Bhagalpur. 

Malabar. 

Jhabua. 

Sultanpur. 

Sagar. 

Kumool. 

Quilon. 

Palamau. 

Chingleput. 

West Godavari... 

Cuddapah. 

Mahbubnagar.. . . 

Bhilsa. 

Shajapur. 

Mirzapur. 

Ballia. 

Jaunpur. 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Hoshiarpur. 

Ranianathapuram 

Bangalore. 

Monghyr. 

Midnapore. 

Mohindergarh. ... 

J alpaiguri. 

Shahjahanpur..,. 
Sorath. 

Kamrup. 

Hassan. 

Jullundur. 

Bhatinda. 

Raisen. 

Aligarh. 

Agra. 


Pro¬ 
portion 
|(A^r cent) 


88-0 
84 ' 9 
80 9 
79-7 
75 • 7 

73 ' 9 
72-2 
71'8 
70'5 
69-2 

68 ' 

68 ' 

67', 
66 6 

642 
62'9 
61'1 
611 
60 6 

59'7 
59 '/ 
59 1 
58-9 
57 3 

56'7 
55'6 
55'5 
54'8 
54'8 

537 
514 
510 
510 
50 4 

50 3 
502 


oc i'* '<■ 
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FAM1 LI ES—Concluded 


CULTIVATOIIS 

NON -CULTIVATOES 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

number 


Pro- 

i 

1 

Pro- 


Pro- 


Iljstriet 

portion 

District i 

])ortion 

llistrict 

])ortion 



(P(T cent) 


(l*er cent) 


(Per cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

38. 

Raiseri. 

56‘5 

Kagpiir. 

33-3 

Meerut. 

49-3 

39. 

Shabjaharipur. 

56-1 

Ram ana tha p u ra m . 

33 1 

Chanda. 

48 • 6 

40. 

Parbhani. 

5tj' <V 

Bangalort*. 

32 9 

Bijapur. 

48’1 

41. 

Rcwa. 

55-7 

(Jaehar. 

32-4 

Jaipur. 

471 

42. 

Nainital. 

55 6 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

32’2 

Malda. 

465 

43. 

Agra. 

54 3 

Chanda. 

29‘9 

Kanpur. 

45-7 

44. 

Bijapur. 

53-4 

(.V>imbatore. 

27 0 

Nagpur. 

45 • 7 

45. 

Durg. 

51 0 

Kanpur. 

274 

Rewa. 

454 

40. 

Kanpur. 

51-4 

Satna. 

26’8 

Durg. 

45 3 

47. 

Malda. 

51 1 

Rewa. 

25’9 

Osmanabad. 

45 ■ 3 

48. 

Meerut. 

60‘4 

Nainital. 

25 ’ / 

Cachar. 

45 0 

49. 

C’achar. 

49-a 

Nimn\abad. 

24’9 

Nainital. 

45 i) 

50, 

Harnirpur. 

40^5 

Sirmoor. 

24 • cS 

Nizamabad. 

43 ’ 9 

51. 

Burdwan. 

43-9 

Ahmodabad. 

22 ’7 

Hamirpur. 

43’7 

52. 

Bliatinda. 

48-5 

Hazaribagh. 

20’3 

Burdwan. 

43’6 

53. 

Coimbatore. 

48-4 

Broach. 

19’9 

Bilaspur. 

43’4 

54. 

Hazaribagh. 

48-3 

Parbhani. 

19’8 

Hazaribagh. 

431 

55. 

Bilaapur. 

48‘3 

Shivpuri. 

19’5 

Satna. 

42 ’4 

50. 

Nizamabad. 

48 >3 

11 assail. 

189 

Ahmodabad. 

41’5 

57. 

Jiillundur. 

48’1 

I>«rg. 

16*2 

Broach. 

41 3 

58. 

Oaiuanubad. 

47’9 

Banner. 

15’8 

Sirmoor. 

40-9 

59. 

Satna. 

47’5 

Jalpaiguri. 

14’3 

Parbhani. 

37 ’S 

60. 

Tripura. 

45 J 

KoIha}mr. 

13’5 

Kolhapur. 

37'3 

61. 

Ohittorgarh. 

44 6 

Koraput. 

13’1 

Coimbatore. 

\ 36’7 

62. 

Sirmoor. 

441 

Hissar. 

12’9 

Tripura. 

\ 36’3 

63. 

Kolhapur. 

41-2 

Chittorgarh. 

12’9 

Barmer. 

352 

64. 

West Khandosh ... 

410 

Akola. 

12’8 

Chittorgarh. 

350 

65. 

A kola. 

39 3 

Tripura. 

12’5 

Shivpuri. 

30-2 

66. 

Barmer. 

36 8 

Bilaspiir. 

10’7 

West Khandesh. . . 

2S ■ 9 

67. 

Kora])ut. 

35’1 

West Khainlosh . .. 

10’4 

Churu. 

26 0 

68. 

Lakhimpur. 

33’4 

Ratnagiri. 

100 

Akola. 

25 1 

69. 

Shivimri. 

32 3 

Poona. 

8’9 

Lakhimpur. 

23’4 

70. 

(^luru. 

28-6 

Jai]mr. 

S’4 

Ratnagiri. 

22’7 

71. 

Poona. 

27’9 

tlhabua. 

7’0 

Koraput. 

221 

72. 

Ratnagiri. 

26’7 

Sita]>ur. 

4’S 

Poona. 

21’5 

73. 

Sitapur. 

23’8 

Chum. 

39 

Sitapur. 

20-7 

74. 

Hissnr . . , _ 

21-2 

Bakhimpiir. 

' 3’8 

Hissar. 

IS’9 

75. 

Sirohi. 

9’4 

Sirohi. 

3’2 

Sirohi. 

7’5 
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6.2.7 We may now examine the relative positions of the various districts 
according to the proportion of borrowing families in the different classes of cultivators, 
viz., the big, the large, the medium and the small cultivators. Table 6.2 sets out 
the percentage of borrowing families among the four classes of cultivators in each 
district. There is no marked difference as was observed between the cultivating 
and non-(‘ultivating families, in the level of the percentage of borrowing families 
among the various classes of cultivators. The proportion of borrowing families 
ill all districts together was 57 per cent in the case of the big cultivators ; the corres¬ 
ponding percentage for the small cultivators was 55. There are, however, some 
differences in the distribution of individual districts with high or low percentage of 
borrowing families among the various groups. Taking the fifteen districts with the 
highest percentage of borrowers among each of the four classes of cultivators, it is 
found that ten districts, viz., Mirzapur, Deoria, Jhabua, Shajapur, Bhilsa, Sagar, 
Kurnool, West Godavari, Malabar and Quilon, are common to all the classes. In 
each of these ten districts the proportion of families who borrowed was about 
70 per cent or more in all the four classes. Two districts are included in the 
list of fifteen with the highest percentage of borrowing families among the large, 
the medium and the small cultivators, but are not so included in the list for the 
big cultivators. These districts are Bhagalpur and Mahbubnagar. Among the big 
cultivators the percentage of borrowing families in Bhagalpur was about 71 and that 
in Mahbubnagar, about 66. Another district, viz., Sultanpur, is included among 
the highest 15 in the lists for the big, the medium and the small cultivators but does 
not rank among the first 15 in the list for the large cultivators. However, the 
percentage of borrowing families among the large cultivators in the district was nearly 
70. In some districts the proportion of borrowing families was high among the large 
and the medium cultivators but not among the small cultivators. In Chingleput 
the proportion was more than 75 per cent among the big, the large and the medium 
cultivators, but was about 66 per cent among the small cultivators. In some other 
districts the big cultivators alone showed a very high percentage of borrowing 
families and the percentage of borrowing families was comparatively low among the 
large, the medium and the small cultivators. Such districts are Hassan and Banga¬ 
lore. There are some districts, on the other hand, in which the percentage of borrow¬ 
ing families was very high only among the small cultivators and was comparatively 
low among the other cultivator classes. Important examples are Palamau and 
Ballia. Broadly, however, there is large correspondence in the percentage of bor¬ 
rowing families among different classes of cultivators in the districts with high pro¬ 
portion of borrowing families. 

6.2.8 Among districts with a low percentage of borrowing families, the 
lists of the lowest ten for the four classes of cultivators contain six districts, viz., 
Sirohi, Sitapur, Ratnagiri, Hissar, Shivpuri and Churn, which are common to all. 
Five other districts, viz., Lakhimpur, Banner, Chittorgarh, Akola and Poona, are 
common to the lists of 20 districts with the lowest proportion of borrowers for the 
four classes of cultivators. There are, however, some districts in which a low per¬ 
centage of borrowers was found only among the small cultivators; in these districts 
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TABLE 6.2—PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 



Pro. 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 



p{)r- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

ber 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ■ 

1. 

Deorla. 

89-6 

Deoria. 

924 

Bhagalpur.... 

965 

Bhagalpur«... 

959 

2. 

TC iirnool. 

87 6 

Sagar. 

89 9 

Deoria. 

935 

Deoria. 

88'1 

3. 

rihinglnpiit.. . . 

86 i 

Jhabiia. 

861 

Sagar. 

929 

Palamau. 

863 

4, 


84‘8 

Chinglepiit.... 

84‘6 

Malabar...... 

890 

Malabar. 

841 

6. 

West Godavari 

81 6 

Kurnool. 

833 

Jhabua. 

88'2 

Sultanpur.... 

796 

6. 

1 

Sagar. 

80 5 

Went Godavari 

83-1 

Sultanpur.... 

85‘3 

Mirzapur. 

77'4 

7. 

Hn.BaA.n . 

79 1 

Malabar. , . . 

831 

Mahbubnagar. 

835 

Ballia. 

773 

8. 


78'4 

Bhagalpur. . . . 

822 

Kumool. 

799 

Mahbubnagar. 

753 

9. 

Shajapnr . 

76 7 

Mahbubiiagar . 

801 

Chingleput.... 

786 

Kurnool. 

746 

10 


76‘7 

Bhilfla . 

793 

West Godavari 

783 

Shajapur. 

739 

11. 

Malabar . 

756 

Mirzapur . 

789 

Hoshiarpur ... 

76'3 

Jhabua. 

737 

12 


73'6 

Shajapnr . 

77 3 

Bhilsa . 

751 

Sagar . 

72-7 

13. 

pur. 

Qtiilnn .. 

71‘8 

Quilon . 

75'7 

Shajapur. 

74'5 

West Godavari 

717 

14. 

Sultanpur.... 

71-4 

Cuddapah.... 

74'4 

Quilon . 

745 

Quilon . 

703 

16. 

Bhilsa . 

71'2 

Sambalpur. ... 

739 

Mirzapur . 

74'1 

Bhilsa. 

69-7 

16. 

Bhagalpur.. .. 

70 7 

Ramanatha- 

70 4 

Jaunpur. 

735 

Monghyr. 

681 

17. 

Chanda. 

70 7 

Sawai Madho- 

70 0 

Cuddapah .... 

71'8 

Cuddapah .... 

67-4 

18. 

Ciiddanah 

70'4 

Sultanpur .... 

699 

1 Puri . 

71'3 

Raisen . 

673 

19.‘ 

V^UVAVACv^CliU • • • « 

Kamanatha> 

67 4 

Bangalore .... 

69'6 

Ballia . 

71 2 

Hoshiarpur ... 

671 

20. 

puraxn 

Nainital. -. . , . 

67 2 

Rewa.. 

68 7 

Palamau. 

701 

Chingleput.... 

663 

21. 

Mahbubnagar. 

66 1 

Hassan . 

686 

Jalpaigurl .... 

70 0 

Jaunpur . 

659 

22. 

tJalpaiguri .... 

65'6 

Chanda ..,_ 

680 

Bangalore .... 

68'4 

Puri . 

621 

23. 

Agra. .. 

645 

Puri . 

65 9 

Midnapore. ... 

682 

Midnapore. ... 

606 

24. 

Kamrup . 

64 4 

Jalpaigurl .... 

650 

Sawai Madho- 

674 

Jullundur. . . . 

606 

26. 

Sambalpur. ... 

63 8 

Jaunpur . 

647 

pur. 

Ramanatha- 

673 

Aligarh . 

60 1 






puram. 




26. 

Malda . 

63'5 

Parbhani . 

62'4 

Broach. 

66 8 

Kamrup . 

59'9 

27. 

Coimbatore. .. 

630 

tTaipiir . 

623 

Chanda . 

66 '7 

Bangalore.... 

593 

28. 

Parhhani. 

62'5 

Kamrup. 

607 

Sorath. 

660 

Sambalpur... . 

591 

29. 

AhmcKlabad.. . 

62 1 

Ahmedabad. .. 

60 1 

Sambalpur. ... 

645 

Jaipur . 

56'7 

30. 

■Tannpiir . 

61-3 

Coimbatore. .. 

59 7 

Monghyr . 

636 

Sorath . 

566 

31. 

Broach. .. 

60'7 

Broach . 

596 

Ahmedabad. .. 

631 

Sawai Madho- 

55'3 

32. 

^Taipiir . 

603 

Roshiarpur. .. 

58'6 

Jaipur . 

62 6 

pur. 

Nagpur ...... 

549 

33. 

Sirmoor. ..... 

60 2 

Monghyr . 

58-4 

Hassan. 

619 

Ramanatha- 

54'9 

34. 

Monghyr. 

59'3 

Kagpur. 

58'4 

Mohindergarh. 

606 

puram. 

Chanda. 

54'6 

35. 

Rewa. 

592 

Palamau. 

581 

Shahjahanpur. 

603 

Mohindergarh. 

54'3 

36. 

Puri .. 

59'2 

Bijapur , . ^ . 

57'4 

Durg. ........ 

603 

Burdwan . 

53'9 

37. 

1 Burdwan . 

576 

Ballia .. 

573 

i 

Aligarh . 

598 

Shahjahanpur. 

537 


le 
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TABLE 6.2—PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Serial 

num* 

ber 


38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

48. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 
46. 

49. 
60. 

51. 

62. 

63. 

54. 

56. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

66 . 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 
78. 
74. 
76. 


BIO CTTLTIVATORS I LABOE CULTIVATOB8 MEDIUM OULTIVATOBS SMALL CULTIVATOB8 


District 


West Khan- 
desh. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Tripura. 

Satna. 

Palamau. 

Hoshiarpur... 
Raisen. 

Koraput. 

Mohindergarh. 

Nagpur. 

Osinanabad... 
Ballia. 

Aligarh. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Meerut. 

Hamirpur.... 
Sorath. 

Burg. 

Kanpur. 

Poona. 

Banner. 

Bhatinda. 

Bilaspur. 

Jullundur.... 
Nizamabad... 
Chittorgarh... 
Midnapore.... 

Lakhimpur... 

Cachar. j 

Akola. 

Shivpuri. 

Chum. 

Hazaribagh... 

Ratnagiri. 

Sirohi. 

Sitapmr. 

HiMr. 



56 3 

Satna. 

56 3 

Agra. 

54'9 

Aligarh. 

54'4 

Malda. 

532 

Nizamabad... 

511 

Sorath. 

50'0 

Burg. 

50 0 

Sirmoor. 

50 0 

Shahjahanpur. 

495 

Mohkidergarh. 

49 1 

Kolhapur. 

49 1 

Burdwan. 

48 6 

Nainital. 

481 

Kanpur. 

47'1 

West Khan- 
■ desh. 

46'8 

Cachar. 

46'3 

Midnapore.... 

46 3 

Raisen. 

45 '8 

Hamirpur.... 

449 

Meemt. 

44'8 

Tripura. 

443 

Bilaspur. 

441 

Chittorgarh... 

43'5 

Banner. 

423 

Bhatinda. 

420 

Hazaribagh... 

41 1 

Osmanabad... 

39-5 

Akola. 

38'6 

Shivpuri. 

380 

Koraput. 

36 7 

Jullundur.... 

34 9 

Chum. 

316 

Ratnagiri. 

302 

Poona. 

244 

Lakhimpur... 

178 

Sitapur. 

14'8 

Hissar. 

13-5 

Sirohi. 


57 0 Nainital. 

56 S Nagpur. 

66-3 Agra. 

56 1 Cachar. 

55'7 Bijapur. 

55 2 Kamnip. 

54'3 Kanpur. 

53 6 Parbhani. 

53‘4 Raisen. 

53 3 Hazaribagh... 

53'3 Bhatinda. 

53 1 Malda. 

53 1 Meerut. 

52 2 Hamirpur_ 

51 6 Jullundur.... 

51'4 Bilaspur. 

50 ’ 0 Coimbatore... 
49'7 Rewa. 

49 5 Osmanabad... 

49-2 Tripura. 

49 1 Akola. 

47 • 6 Chittorgarh... 
47 * 2 Nizamabad... 

47 0 West Khan- 
deeh. 

46'5 Satna. 

43-8 Sirmoor. 

43'1 Burdwan. 

41'8 Banner. 

39-0 Kolhapur. 

36'5 Lakhimpur... 
35'7 Shivpuri. 

32 6 Ratnagiri. 

31'0 Poona. 

30-9 Chum. 

28-1 Sitapur. 

27*4 Koraput. 

20-2 Hissar. 

11 •! Sirohi.. 


59‘2 Nainital. 

58'9 Hassan. 

58'7 Osmanabad... 

57‘2 Parbhani.... 

56 2 Rewa. 

54'8 Jalpaiguri.... 

54 6 Meerut. 

54 ‘ 5 Bilaspur. 

53‘9 Hamirpur.... 
53'8 Ahmedabad... 

53'2 Koraput. 

53-0 Kanpur. 

52 5 Hazaribagh... 

51 0 Agra. 

49 4 Bijapur. 

49 2 Nizamabad... 

48 8 Bhatinda. 

48‘6 Broach. 

48 2 Malda. 

46 9 Satna. 

46 9 Chittorgarh... 

45'4 Cachar. 

44 8 Durg. 

44 • 5 Tripura. 

43'4 Coimbatore... 

42 9 Sirmoor. 

41'8 Lakhimpur... 
41 6 Kolhapur. 

40 2 Akola. 

36 1 Shivpuri. 

31'0 West Khan- 
desh. 

28 5 Chum. 

28’3 Poona. 

279 Hissar. 

24-6 Banner. 

23'8 Ratnagiri. 

20-8 Sitapur. 

7-6 Sirohi. 


Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


8 


535 

532 

524 

510 

508 

500 

48-9 

480 

476 

47'2 

466 

465 

464 

460 

456 

455 

446 

43'8 

433 

429 

412 

39-7 

384 

382 

364 

35-8 

355 

302 

275 

274 

259 

255 

242 

227 

208 

200 

192 

100 
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the percentage of borrowers among the other three classes was high and was specially 
high among the big cultivators. The following table illustrates the range of the 
extreme variation in the percentages among the big and the small cultivators in 
these districts: 


Serial 

number 

District 

rERCENTAOE OF BORROWING FAMILIES 

Big cultivators 1 

Small cultivators 

1 . 

Coimbatore. 

63 0 

364 

2. 

West Khandesh. 

66 3 

26 9 

a. 

Kolhapur. 

66 3 

30 2 

4. 

i 

Sirmoor. 

60 2 

35 8 


6.3 THE AVERAGE BORROWINGS PER FAMILY AND PER BORROWING FAMILY 

(i) Borrowings of all families 

6.3.1 The following table gives the distribution of the 6(X) villages according 
to tlie average amount borrowed per family and the average amount borrowed per 
borrowing family: 



1 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES 

Average amount 
borrowed 

Average amount borrowed 
per family 

Average amount borrowed 
per borrowing family 

I 

NU. 

1 

1 

Below Rs 100... 

1 238 

34 

Rfl lOO-Rs 200. 

186 

144 

Rs 200-R8 300. 

89 

131 

Rs SOO-Rs 400. 

45 

116 

Rs 400-R8 500. 

21 

59 

Rs SOO-Rs 6(X). 

11 

45 

Rs eOO-Rs 700. 

6 

24 

Rs 700-Rs 800. 

2 

20 

Rs 800>"Rs 900. 

1 

11 

Rs 900-Rs 1,000. 


5 

Rs 1,000-R8 2,000. 


8 

Rs 2,00O-Rs 3,000. 


1 

Rs 3,000 and above. 

1 

1 



Total. 

600 

600 



6.3.2 In one village no borrowings were reported. In 238 villages the average 
size of borrowings was less than Rs 100 per family. A majority, i.e., 5 or more, 
of the 8 selected villages are found in this group in the case of 23 districts. Four 
of the eight villages in each of nine other districts are also in this group. The overall 
average amount borrowed per family for all the 75 districts together was Rs 160. 

6.3.3 In the case of average borrowings per borrowing family, the heaviest 
concentration of villages is found in the class interval Rs 100 to Rs 400 as compared 
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to the concentration in the below Rs 100 and Rs 100 to Rs 200 groups in the case of 
average borrowings per family. It is also seen that the number of villages with 
average borrowings per borrowing family of Rs 400 or more is as large as 174, while 
there are 35 villages in which the size of borrowings per borrowing family was less 
than Rs 100. 

(ii) Borrowings of non-cultivators 

6.3.4 The following table gives the distribution of the selected villages accord¬ 
ing to the average borrowings of non-cultivators: 


Average amount borrowed 

NUMBER OI 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
family 

^ VILLAGES 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
borrowing family 

Nil. 

65 

55 

Below Ks 100. 

416 

159 

Ks lOO-Rs 200. 

93 

176 

Rs 200-R8 300. 

17 

101 

Rs SOO-Rs 400. 

8 

48 

Rs 400 -Bb 500. 

3 

19 

Rs SOO-Rs 600. 

- 

12 

Rs 600 -Rb 700. 

_ 1 

4 

Rs 700-Bs 800. 

_ 

4 

Rs SOO-Rs 900. 

_ 

4 

Rs OOO-Rs 1,000. 


2 

Rsl.OOO-Rs 2,000. 

1 

7 

Rs 2,000 and above. 

- 

2 

Total. 

593* 

593* 


* Excluding seven villages where there were no non-cultivating families. 


In 55 villages, no borrowings by non-cultivators were reported. Looking further into 
the data we find that these villages are distributed over 29 districts. Among these 
districts, no borrowings were reported by non-cultivators in a majority of the villages 
in Chum; in four villages in each of the two districts, viz., Sirohi and Jhabua, and in 
three villages in each of the districts Tripura, Sitapur, Koraput, Banner and Ratna- 
giri, no borrowings by non-cultivators were reported. 

6.3.5 In as many as 416 villages the average amount borrowed by non¬ 
cultivating families was less than Rs 100, while in another 93 villages it was between 
Rs 100 and Rs 200. The average level of borrowings of non-cultivators was thus 
much lower than that of cultivators. The average level of borrowings of non-culti¬ 
vators was very high in only one village from Sawai Madhopur district; this must 
have been due to the high borrowings of landholders, traders or other well-to-do 
classes in this district. 

6.3.6 The district data regarding the average level of borrowings per non-culti¬ 
vating family (table 6.3) indicate that in about half the districts the average level 
of borrowings was less than Rs 50 and in about two-thirds of the districts it was below 
Rs 75. Ordinarily, the districts in which the level of borrowings of non-cultivators 
is high would be those in which the proportion of the economically better off families 
such as non-cultivating landholders, traders, artisans, industrial workers, eti^, 
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TABLE 6.3~AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER FAMILY 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Amount 

(»•) 


1 

2 

1. 

West Godavari.... 

678 

2. 

Sagar. 

514 

3. 

Coimbatore. 

495 

4. 

Kurnool. 

476 

5. 

Cuddapah. 

439 

6. 

Bhatinda.i 

436 

7. 

Mohindergarh. 

409 

8. 

Malabar. 

406 

9. 

Bhilsa. 

387 

10. 

Ahmedabad. 

370 

11. 

Jaipur. 

359 

12. 

Shajapur. 

358 

13. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

337 

14. 

Meerut. 

335 

15. 

Chingleput. 

312 

16. 

Broach. 

306 

17. 

Agra. 

302 

18. 

Deoria. 

288 

19. 

Quilon. 

278 

20. 

Bhagalpur. 

277 

21. 

Hoshiarpur. 

277 

22. 

Shahjahanpur. 

272 

23. 

Mahbubnagar. 

270 

24. 

Barmer. 

268 

26. 

West Khandesh... 

266 

26. 

Nainital. 

258 

27. 

Jullundur. 

254 

28. 

Sorath.’ 

238 

29. 

Monghyr. 

230 

30. 

Bangalore. 

221 

31. 

Kanpur. 

213 

32. 

Chittorgarh. 

210 

33. 

Osmanabad. 

207 

34. 

Aligarh. 

206 

36. 

Bijapur. 

204 

36. 

Nagpur. 

195 

37. 

Poona. 

193 


NON-OULTIVATOBS 





Amount 

(Rb) 


233 Nainital. 

174 Sagar. 

167 Mohindergarh. 
159 Cuddapah.».. 
143 Kurnool. 


Amount 

(R*) 


Bhatinda. 

West Godavari... 

Malabar. 

Sawai Madhopur. 
Shajapur... 


Deoria. 
Jaipur. 
Bhilsa.. 
Meerut. 
Agra... 


Coimbatore... 

Barmer. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Bhagalpur.... 
Ahmcdabad... 


85 Cbingleput. 
85 Quilon.... 
83 Sorath.... 
83 Hoshiarpur 
82 Bangalore. 


77 Broach. 

74 Mahbubnagar... 

72 Kanpur. 

70 West Khandesh. 
61 Chittorgarh. 


59 Bijapur. . .. 
59 Jaunpur.... 

58 Hassan. 

56 Nizamabad. 
56 Monghyr. .. 


56 Aligarh. . 
55 Kamrup. 
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TABLE 6.3—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER FAMILY 

—Concluded 


numo^r 



KON-CULTIVATOBS ALL FAMILIBS 


District 

Amount 

(Ra) 

District 

3 

4 

5 


Amount 

(Rb) 

6 


38. 

Hassan. 

185 

Sagar... 

39. 

Jaunpur... i. ^.... 

179 

Hassan...'.. ...... 

■46. 

Nizamabad'.; . .i 

176 

Malabar. 

41. 

Chanda. 

174 

Puri. 

42. 

Raisen. 

163 

Hissar. 

43. 

Akola.. 

162 

Nizamabad. 

44. 

Parbhani.. 

161 

Burdwan. 

46. 

Hamirpur. 

167 

Nagpur. .. 

46. 

Malda. 

156 

Palamau. 

47. 

Ramanathapuram. 

164 

Ratnagiri... 

48. 

Churu.... 

146 

Sirmoor. 

49. 

Kamrup.. 

146 

Broach. 

50. 

Burdwan. 

140 

Poona. 

51. 

Hissar. 

138 

Sultanpur. 

62. 

Tripura. 

136 

Midnapore. 

‘63. 

Mirzapur. 

135 

Shivpuri. 

64. 

Palamau. 

126 

Kolhapur. 

66. 

, Jhabua. 

122 

Ramanathapuram. 

66. 

Ballia. 

120 

Jaipur. 

67. 

Midnapore. 

118 

Chanda. 

68. 

Rewa.. 

116 

Tripura. 

69. 

Puri.. 

115 

Banner.. 

60. 

Sirmoor. 

109 

Sambalpur. 

61. 

Cachar. 

100 

Jalpaiguri. 

62. 

Kolhapur. 

99 

Mirzapur. 

63. 

Lakhimpur. 

95 

Sirohi.... 

64. 

Sultan pur. 

94 

West Khandesh... 

65. 

Shivpuri. 

92 

Satna. 

66. 

Jalpaiguri. 

87 

Akola. 

67. 

Bilaspur. . . 

84 

Rewa.... 

68. 

Sambalpur. 

75 

Bilaspur...---- 

69. 

Satna. 

72 

Hazaribagh. 

! 70. 

Durg. 

64 

vSitapur. 

71. 

Hazaribagh. 

60 

Durg. 

T2. 

Koraput. 

47 

Churu. 

73. 

Sitapur. 

44 

Lakhimpur. 

74. 

Ratnagiri. 

39 

Jhabua. 

76. 

Sirohi.. 

30 

^ Koraput. 


54 Osmanabad. 142 

54 Poona.. 141 

52 Jullundur. 135 

48 Ramanathapuram. 133 

46 Churu. 131 

46 Hamirpur. 119 

40 Nagpur. 119 

40 Raisen. 118 

39 Jhabua. 117 

39 Malda. 114 

38 Hissar. 113 

38 Palamau. 109 

38 Chanda. 109 

37 Ballia. 108 

34 Parbhani. 108 

31 Tripura. 106 

31 Midnapore. 104 

31 Sirmoor. 98 

28 Mirzapur. 97 

28 Burdwan. 96 

25 Puri. 90 

22 8ultanpur. 89 

22 Kolhapur. 89 

21 Cachar. 88 

21 Akola. 86 

21 Rewa. 83 

21 Shivpuri.. 82 

20 Jalpaiguri. 78 

20 Bilaspur. 75 

19 Lakhimpur. 66 

19 Satna. 59 

14 Sambalpur. 58 

9 Durg. 64 

9 Hazaribagh. 61 

8 Sitapur. 39 

6 Ratnagiri. 39 

5 Sirohi. 27 

3 Koraput. 21 
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is subst 9 .ntial among non-cultivators. However, it may be noted that occasionally 
the high figures would be due to exceptionally high level transactions of a small 
number of individuals or even a single individual in the sample during the year, 

6.3.7. The data on borrowings per borrowing family of non-cultivators in the 
various districts are set out in table 6.4. Borrowings per borrowing non-cultivat¬ 
ing family exceeded Rs 100 in 60 of the districts and the heaviest concentration of 
districts is found in the Rs 100 to Rs 200 class interval. It may be remembered 
in this connexion that in many of the districts the proportion of non-cultivators 
borrowing during the year was small. In the three districts in which the average 
amount borrowed per borrowing non-cultivating family was very high, the proportion 
of borrowing families was low. These districts are Chittorgarh, Poona and Sirohi; 
in these the proportion of borrowing families among non-cultivators was 13 per 
cent, 9 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. In all these districts the average 
amount borrowed per non-cultivating family was less than Rs 75. On the other 
hand, in two other districts, viz., Bhatinda and Sawai Madhopur, where the proportion 
of borrowing non-cultivating families was fairly high at 56 per cent and 32 per cent 
respectively, the amount borrowed per borrowing non-cultivating family was also 
high at Rs 420 and Rs 540 respectively. These districts fall among the districts 
with the highest average borrowings per non-cultivating family also. 

(iii) Borrowings of cultivators 

6.3,8 The following table gives the distribution of the selected villages accord¬ 
ing to the average borrowings of cultivating families: 


Average amount borrowed 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
family 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
borrowing family 

Nil. 

1 

1 

Below' Rh 100. 

180 

31 

Rh 100~Rs 200. 

162 

122 

Its 2()<)-Ks 3()0. 

106 

123 

R» 3(K)-R8 400. 

63 

96 

Rs 400-^Rs 500. 

37 

77 

Rs 500~Rs 600. 

21 

40 

R8 OOO-Rs 700. 

11 

37 

Rs 700~R8 800. 

8 

24 

Rs HOO-Rs 900. 

3 

15 

Rs 900-Rs 1,000. 

3 

8 

Rsl.000-Rs2,000. 

5 

24 

Rs 2,000 and above. 

- 

2 

Total. 

600 

600 


In one village situated in Koraput district of Orissa, no borrowings by cultivating 
families were reported ; no borrowings were reported by non-cultivating families also 
in this village. In the large majority of the villages the average amount borrowed per 
cultivating family was below Rs 400. In 121 villages the average amount borrowed 
per cultivating family ranged from Rs 300 to Rs 600 ; in 25 villages, it ranged from 
Rs 600 to Rs 1,000. While the average amount borrowed per cultivating family exceeded 
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TABLE «.4^AVERAG€ AMOUNT BORROWED PER BORROWING 

FAMILY 


CULTIVATOBS NON-CULTIVATOBS ALL FAMZLIBS 


Serial - 

number 

l>ietriot 


1. Coimbatore. 

2. Bhatinda. 

3. West Godavari.... 

4. Banner. 

5. Mohindergarh. 

Poona. 

7. Meerut. 

8. Hissar. 

9. WestKhandesh... 

10. Ahmedabad. 

11. Cuddapah. 

12. Sagar. 

13. Kumool. 

14. Jaipur. 

15. Agra. 

16. Broach. 

17. JuUundur. 

18. Sawai Madhopur.. 

10. Bhilsa. 

20. Churu.. 

21. Shahjahanpur. 

22. Shajapur. 

23. Malabar. 

24. Chittorflarh. 

26. Nainital. 

20. Osmanabad. 

27. Kanpur. 

28. Akola. 

29. Hoshiarpur. 

30. Chingleput. 

31. Sorath. 

32. Bijapur. 

33. Quilon.. 

34. Monghyr. 

35. Nizamabad. 

36. Aligarh. 

37. Nagpur. 


Amount 

(Bo) 

District 

2 

3 

1.023 

Sirohi. 

897 

Chittorgarh. 

743 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

728 

Poona. 

724 

Bhatinda. 

692 

Ratnagiri. 

664 

Nainital. 

663 

Hissar. 

648 

Mohindergarh. 

642 

Jaipur. 

616 

Ahmedabad. 

602 

Sorath. 

600 

Kamrup. 

591 

Agra. 

555 

Meerut... 

530 

Hassan. 

529 

Parbhani. 

522 

Bangalore... 

518 

West Godavari.... 

508 

Jaunpur. 

485 

Shajapur. 

475 

Kolhapur. 

473 

Bijapur.i 

470 

Cuddapah. 

463 

Coimbatore. 

432 

Aligarh. 

414 

Hoshiarpur. 

412 

1 Kanpur. 

407 

West Khandesh... 

406 

> Bhagalpur. 

399 

JuUundur. 

382 

Tripura. 

377 

Churu. 

363 

Deoria. 

362 

Broach. 

350 

Nizamabad. 

338 

Bhilsa. 


Amount 

(Rs) 

4 

654 

543 

540 

430 

420 

389 

373 

355 

342 

338 

328 

320 

311 

310 

301 

288 

278 

276 

264 

250 

233 

231 

229 

222 

215 

214 

212 

205 

205 

201 

200 

196 

195 

192 

192 

184 



Nainital. 

Bhatinda.... 

Barmer. 

Mohindergarh 
Coimbatore.. 


West Khandesh 


Ahmedabad. 


Cuddapah. 

Meerut. 

West Godavari., 
Sawai Madhopur 


Kumool 


Cmttorgarh.. 
Broach. 

Shahjahanpur 

Malabar. 

Shajapur.... 


Nizamabad. 
Akola. 


Hoshiarpur. 
Chingleput.. 
Bangalore.. 
Osmanabad. 
Deoria. 


Quilon. 

Hassan. 


Amount 

(Rs) 

6 

1.632 

712 

708 

686 

682 

655 

598 

585 

580 

564 

542 

527 

525 

523 

519 

507 

504 

503 

478 

459 

448 

429 

415 

397 

386 

378 

362 

346 

343 

342 

339 

333 

328 

313 

310 


305 

300 
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TABLE 6.4—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER BORROWING 

FAMILY—Concluded 


Serial 

number 


CUl-TIVATORS 


NON-CULTIVATOBS 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 


Amount 

(Rs) 


District 


Amount 

(Rb) 

District 

4 

5 


Amount 

(Rs) 


38. 

39. 

40. 


Mahbubnagar 
Bangalore... 
Hamirpur... 


337 

335 

317 


Bilaspur. 
Kurnuol 
Sitapur.. 


178 

178 

176 


Aligarh.. 
Tripura. , 
PaA)hani 


295 

291 

286 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


Sirohi. .. . 
Deoria. .. 
Malda.... 
Bhagalpur 
Hassan... 


317 

315 

303 

302 

302 


Cachar. 

Malda. 

Hamirpur. . .. 
Shahjahanpur. 
Ballia. 


172 

172 

168 

164 

163 


Bhagalpur... 
Mahbubnagar 
Lakhimpur. . 
Hamirpur. . . 
Shivpurl. 


281 

277 

276 

273 

272 


46. 

47. 

48. 
40. 
50. 


Tripura. 
Parbhani 
Raisen.. 
Burdwan 
Shivpuri. 


301 

289 

288 

287 

285 


Mahbubnagar 

Shivpuri. 

Akola. 

Chingleput... 
Sirmoor. 


160 

158 

156 

154 

153 


Jullundur 
Kamrup.. 
Monghyr. 
Nagpur. . 
Jaunpur.. 


265 

264 

261 

261 

257 


51. 

62. 

53. 

54. 
56. 


Lakhimpur 
Chanda... 
Jaunpur... 
Kamrup... 
Sirmoor... 


284 

274 

260 

250 

249 


Jalpaigiiri. . 
Lakhimpur. 
Osmanabad. 

Raisen. 

Barmer. . . . 


145 

144 

144 

138 

137 


Malda.... 
Sirmoor.. 
Kolhapur, 
Raisen. .. 
Chanda.. 


246 

239 

239 

235 

225 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 
69. 
60. 


Kolhapur. 

Ramanathapuram. 

Rewa.. 

Cachar. 

Midnapore. 


239 

239 

209 

200 

196 


Quilon. . 
Nagpur. , 
Sagar... 
Monghyr, 
Burdwan 


125 

120 

120 

117 

109 


Ramanathapuram. 

Burdwan. 

Cachar. 

Sitapur. 

Midnapore. 


225 

221 

194 

186 

184 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 


Sitapur.. 
Falamau. 
Mirzapur 
Ballia... 
Bilaspur. 


187 

177 

176 

175 

173 


Puri. 

Chanda. 

Ramanathapuram. 

Malabar. 

Midnapore. 


96 

94 

94 

91 

87 


Rewa.,.. 
Bilaspur., 
Ballia.. .. 
Ratnagiri 
Palamau. 


182 

173 

172 

172 

154 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 


70. 


Puri. 

Satna.... 
Jhabua... 
Ratnagiri. 
Jalpaiguri 


172 

161 

147 

146 

140 


Sultanpur. 
Jhabua.... 

Satna. 

Rewa. 

Hazaribagh 


82 

77 

73 

73 

67 


Mirzapur. 

Puri. 

Jhabua... 
Jalpaiguri 
Satna.... 


151 

148 

147 

140 

139 


71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


Koraput.... 
Hazaribagh. 

Burg. 

Sultanpur.. 
Sambalpur. 


133 

124 

124 

119 

114 


Palamau. . 
Mirzapur.. 

Burg. 

Sambalpur, 
Koraput... 


59 

67 

53 

43 

24 


Burg. 

Hazaribagh 
Sultanpur. . 
Sambalpur. 
Koraput... 


120 

119 

117 

96 

96 
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Rs 1,000 m five villages, in no village did it exceed Rs 2,000^ Tfie five vfilages in 
which the average borrowings per cultivating family exceeded Rs 1,000 are in five 
districts, viz., Bhilsa, Nainital, Banner, Ahmedabad and Broach. 

6.3.9 The average amount borrowed per cultivating family in each district is 
given in table 6.3. It is seen that the heaviest concentration of districts—26 out of 
75 —is in the Rs 100 to Rs 200 class interval. The class interval with the next largest 
number of districts is Rs 200 to Rs 300; there are 18 districts in this class 
interval. The overall average for all the districts put together is Rs 210 per family. 
The highest average levels of borrowing, exceeding Rs 300 per family, are found in 
most of the selected districts of Madras, the two districts of PEPSU and in Agra, 
Meerut, Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur, Bhilsa, Shajapur, Ahmedabad, Broach and Sagar. 

6.3.10 We have already seen that a varying proportion of the cultivators, 
ranging from 40 to 80 per cent in most districts, had borrowed during the year. 
Table 6.4 gives the average borrowings per borrowing cultivating family for each of 
the 75 districts. It is seen that the average amount borrowed per borrowing family 
was not below Rs 100 in any of the districts. In as many as 45 of the districts the 
average borrowings per borrowing family varied between Rs 100 and Rs 400, the 
districts being more or less equally distributed over the three class intervals Rs 100 
to Rs 200, Rs 200 to Rs 300, and Rs 300 to Rs 400. There are five districts, viz., 
West Godavari, Mohindergarh, Bhatinda, Barmer and Coimbatore, in which the 
average exceeded Rs 700. Among these districts, the proportion of cultivating 
families reporting borrowing was comparatively low in Barmer at about 37 per cent 
and in Coimbatore and Bhatinda at about 48 per cent. The average amount bor¬ 
rowed per borrowing cultivating family was Rs 724 in Mohindergarh where 57 per 
cent of the cultivating families borrowed and Rs 743 in West Godavari where 78 
per cent of the cultivating families borrowed. In these districts borrowing among 
cultivators was thjis both widespread and at a high level. 

6.3.11 Table 6.4 shows that the average borrowings per borrowing family 
varied over a wide range. As already noticed, in 45 districts the average amount bor¬ 
rowed per borrowing family was between Rs 100 and Rs 400. The districts characte¬ 
rized by unfavourable seasonal conditions, either during the year of the Survey or in 
the immediate past, which showed average borrowings per borrowing family of Rs 500 
to Rs 750, are Mohindergarh, Broach, Bhilsa, Kumool, Cuddapah, Hissar, West 
Khandesh, Barmer and Churn. The high average levels of borrowing were accompanied 
by high proportions of borrowing families in Bhilsa, Kurnool and Cuddapah but with 
low proportions of borrowing families in Hissar, Barmer, Chum and West Khandesh. 

6.3.12 We may next proceed to examine the average size of borrowings among 
the four classes of cultivators in various districts. Tables 6.5 and 6.6 respectively 
give the average borrowings per family and the average borrowings per borrowing 
family among the four classes of cultivators. Considering the average for all the 75 
districts, we find that the size of borrowings for the big cultivators stood at Rs 528 
per family, as against Rs 210 per family for all cultivators, while the per family 
average for the large cultivators was at Rs 357 as Against Rs 111 which represents 
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TABLE 6.5-^VERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER FAMILY.AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

Serial 





num- 


Am- 


Am* 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Bb) 


(Rb) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

West Godavari 

2,783 

West Godavari 

1,366 

2. 

Coimbatore... 

1,722 

Coimbatore... 

1,054 

3. 

Kurnool. 

1,6.35 

Kurnool. 

977 

4. 

Malabar. 

1,473 

Sagar. 

913 

6. 

Bhilsa.. 

1^278 

Malabar. 

829 

6. 

Cuddapah.... 

1,249 

Cuddapah.... 

826 

7. 

Chingleput.... 

1,142 

Bhilsa. 

095 

8. 

Sagar. 

1,029 

Chingleput.... 

689 

9. 

West Khan* 

1,022 

West Khan* 

591 


desh. 


desh. 


10, 

Barmer. 

939 

Bhatinda. 

676 

11. 

Shahjahan- 

879 

Banner. 

567 


pur. 




12. 

Osmanabad... 

812 

Ahmedabad... 

565 

13. 

Hoshiarpur.,. 

806 

Quilon. 

564 

14. 

Quilon. 

806 

Shajapur. 

543 

15. 

Monghyr. 

721 

Mohindorgarh. 

625 

16. 

Shajapur. 

710 

Shahjahanpur. 

523 

17. 

Poona. 

664 

Sawai Madho* 

482 




pur. 


18. 

Bhatinda. 

661 

Meerut. 

477 

19. 

Ahmedabad... 

650 

Broach. 

466 

20. 

Meerut. 

626 

Hoshiarpur... 

460 

21. 

Broach. 

607 

Agra. 

443 

22. 1 

Nagpur. 

590 

Mahbubnagar. 

436 

23. 

Nainital. 

589 

Jaipur. 

429 

24. 

Bangalore.... 

583 

Nainital. 

421 

26. 

Deoria. 

679 

Deoria. 

420 

26. 

Malda. 

567 

Monghyr. 

416 

27. 

Mohindorgarh. 

565 

Nagpur. 

376 

28. 

Mahbubnagar. 

549 

Osmanabad... 

373 

29. 

Sawai Madho* 

647 

Bhagalpur.... 

358 

30. 

pur. 

Chanda. 

542 

Malda. 

351 

31. 

Akola. 

530 

Chanda. 

347 

32. 

Agra. 

527 

Poona. 

345 

33. 

Kanpur. 

505 

Akola. 

343 






34. 

JuUundur.... 

485 

Bangalore.... 

340 

35. 

Jaipur. 

462 

Kanpur. 

333 






36. 

Hassan. 

433 

Aligarh. 

328 

37. 

Raisen. 

1 

425 

Bijapur. 

316 


MEDIUM 

1 

SMALL 


CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 


Am* 


Am- 

District 

o,unt 

District 

ount 


(Rb) 


(Rb) 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Bhatindn.. 

432 

Sagar. 

321 

Mohindorgarh. 

411 

Jaipur. 

300 

Jaipur. 

350 

Bhatinda. 

298 

Cuddapah.... 

341 

Mohindergarh. 

288 

Ahmedabad... 

340 

J ullundur.... 

260 

Coimbatore... 

327 

Sawai Madho* 

242 



pur. 


Kurnool. 

327 

Meerut. 

214 

Shajapur. 

321 

Shajapur. 

213 

Meerut. 

319 

Bhagalpur.... 

209 

Broach. 

313 

Ahmedabad... 

202 

Sagar. 

308 

Nainital. 

197 

Sawai Madho* 

298 

Bhilsa. 

195 

pur. 

Malabar.. 

280 

Agra. 

188 

Aura. 

278 

Deoria. 

178 

Bhilsa. 

278 

Cuddapah.... 

174 

West Godavari 

272 

West Godavari 

173 

Deoria. 

269 

Sorath. 

170 

Sorath. 

268 

Kurnool. 

160 

Bhagalpur.... 

265 

Coimbatore... 

148 

Mahbubnagar. 

250 

Hoshiarpur... 

145 

Hoshiarpur... 

234 

Malabar. 

141 

Chittorgarh... 

216 

Aligarh.! 

139 

J ullundur.... 

209 1 

Kanpur. 

129 

Monirhvr. 

201 ' 

Broach. 

127 

Bangalore.... 

198 

Bangalore.... 

127 

Barmer. 

194 

Mahbubnagar. 

121 

Bijapur. 

189 

Burdwan.1 

117 

Quilon. 

187 i 

Jaunpur. 

111 





Chingleput.... 

186 

Ballia. 

no 

Shahjahanpur. 

185 

Chittorgarh... 

no 

Kanpur. 

184 

Bijapur. 

109 

Jaunpur. 

179 

Osmanabad... 

109 

West Khan- 

171 

Quilon. 

108 

desh. 




Hassan. 

164 

Shahjahanpur. 

106 

Poona. 

162 

Kamrup...... 

104 

Aligarh....... 

161 

Hassan. 

102 

Nainital. 

158 

Parbhani. 

101 
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TABLE 6*5—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER FAMILY AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


LARGE 

OULTIVATOB8 



38. Bhagalpur. 

39. Aligarh.... 

40. Bijapur... 


41. Kamrup.. 

42. Parbhani. 


43. Ramanatha- 

puram. 

44. Burdwan... 

45. Rewa. 


46. Lakhimpur. 

47. Chittorgarh. 

48. Nizamabad. 

49. Sorath. 

50. Jaunpur.... 


51. Mirzapur. 

52. Sirmoor.. 

53. Puri. 


54. Hamirpur. 

55. Tripura... 


56. Kolhapur. 

57. Satna.... 

58. Churu.... 

59. Shivpari.. 


60. Jhabua. 


61. Palamau.., 

62. Ballia. 

63. Sambalpur. 

64. Sultanpur., 

65. Midnapore., 


420 Chittorgarh 
420 Jullundur. 
419 Nizamabad 

411 Haasan.... 
403 Ramanatha 


373 

363 Parbhani 

340 Kamrup.. 
325 Hamirpur 

316 
314 

298 I Burdwan 
296 

276 I Mirzapur 
275 

268 I Palamau 
263 

247 

239 I Jhabua 
236 

229 I Kolhapur 


222 Lakhimpur 
212 Sirmoor... 
194 Midnapore. 
184 Cachar.... 


66. Hiasar. 

67. Bilaspur.... 

68. Koraput..., 

69. Jalpaiguri.. 

70. ~ 



Sultanpur. 
Sambalpur 
131 I Jalpaiguri. 
106 

96 I Hazaribagh 
91 
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TABLE 6.6^AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER BORROWING 
FAMILY AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









iHim* 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Rs) 


(Rs) 


(Rb) 


(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

West Godavari 

3,410 

(’oirnbatore... 

1,765 

Bhatinda. 

813 

Bhatinda. 

667 

2. 

Coimbatore... 

2,731 

West Godavari 

1,642 

Mohindergarh. 

679 

Mohindergarh. 

530 

3. 

Banner. 

2,119 

Hhatinda. 

1,2.37 

Coimbatore... 

669 

•Taipiir. 

529 

4. 

Malabar. 

1,948 

Banner. 

I3O8 

Meerut. 

608 

Sagar. 

442 

5 . 

Kurnool. 

1369 

Kurnool. 

1,173 

Poona. 

573 

Sawai Marlhn* 

438 

6. 

Shahjahanpur. 

1,867 

West Khan- 

1,145 

Hissar. 

566 

pur. 

Meerut. 

437 


desh. 





7. 

West Khan- 

1,816 

Poona. 

1,118 

Jaipur. 

558 

Hissar....... 

431 


(Icsh, 






8. 

Bhilsa. 

1,795 

Cuddapah.... 

1,110 

Ahmedabad... 

540 

Jullundur. ... 

429 

9. 

Cuddapah.... 

1,775 

iSagar. 

1,016 

Churu. 

504 

Ahmedabad... 

428 

10. 

Osmanabad... 

1354 

Malabar. 

998 

Chittorgarh... 

476 

Agra. 

409 

U. 

Hoshiarpur... 

1,611 

Mohindergarh. 

985 

Cuddapah.... 

475 

Coimbatore... 

406 

12. 

Bhatirida. 

1,499 

Shahjahanpur. 

980 

Agra. 

474 

Nainital...... 

367 

13. 

Poona. 

1382 

Meerut. 

969 

Broach. 

468 

Churu. 

341 

14. 

A kola. 

1342 

Hissar. 

963 

Barraer. 

466 

Barmer. 

329 

15. 

Meerut. 

1,,339 

Ahmedabad... 

939 

Sawai Madho- 

443 

Poona. 

304 





pur. 




16. 

Chingleput.,.. 

1,322 

Bhilsa.1 

877 

Shajapur. 

430 

Sorath. 

300 

17. 

Sagar. 

1379 

Osmanabad... 

864 

Jullundur.... 

423 

Broach. 

289 

18. 

Monghyr. 

1317 

Jullundur.... 

842 

Kurnool. 

409 

Shajapur. 

288 

19. 

Nagpur. 

1,203 

Akola. 

822 

Sorath. 

406 

Bhilsa. 

280 

20. 

H issar. 

1,168 

Chingleput.... 


West Khan- 

385 

Kanpur. 

277 



814 1 

desh. 




21. 

Jullundur.. . . 

1,146 

Nainital. 

792 

Bhilsa.... 

370 

Chittorgarh.., 

267 

22. 

Mohindergarh. 

1,142 

Ho.shiarpur... 

785 

West Godavari 

347 

Cuddapah.... 

258 

23. 

Kanpur. 

1,126 

Broach. 

783 

Kanpur. 

338 

West Godavari 

241 

24. 

Quilon. 

1,122 

Acra. 

780 

Bijapur. 

337 

Sirohi. 

240 

25. 

Ahmedabad... 

1,048 

Quilon. 

745 

Sagar. 

331 

Bijapur. 

238 

26. 

Broach. 

1,001 

Montrhvr..... 

713 

Nizamabad... 

326 

W^est Khan- 

236 







desh. 


27. 

Shajapur. 

925 

Shajapur. 

70.3 

Osmanabad... 

324 

Tripura. 

234 

28. 

Malda. 

893 

Jaipur. 

688 

Monghyr. 

316 

Aligarh. 

231 










29. 

I.«akhinipur... 

881 

Sawai Madho- 

688 

Malabar. 

315 

Burdwan. 

217 



piir. 






30. 

Nainital. 

876 

Chittorgarh... 

644 

Shahjahanpur. 

307 

Bhagalpur.... 

217 

31. 

Aligarh. 

873 

Nagpur. 

644 

Hoshiarpur... 

307 

Hoshiarpur... 

216 

32. 

Raisen. 

849 

Churu. 

642 

Mah bubnagar. 

300 

Kurnool. 

215 

33. 

Mahbubnagar. 

831 

Kanpur. 

638 

Sirohi. 

296 

Bangalore.... 

214 

34. 

Agra. 

817 

Malda. 

625 

Bangalore.... 

289 

Osmanabad... 

207 

35. 

Chittorgarh... 

790 

Aligarh. 

584 

Deoria. 

287 

Hamirpur.... 

204 

36. 

Chanda. 

767 

Lakhimpur... 

571 

Raisen,. 

287 

Deoria... 

202 

37. 

Jaipur. 

766 

Bijapur. 

551 

Bhagalpur.... 

. 

275 

Parbhani. 

197 
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TABLE 6.6-~AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER BORROWING 
FAMILY AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIO 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SHALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Am* 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

(Rg) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

38. 

Bijapur. 

763 

Mahbubnagar. 

544 

Hamirpur.. .. 

272 

Shahjahanpur. 

195 

39. 

Bangalore.... 

760 

Nizamabad... 

537 

Aligarh. 

269 

Nizamabad... 

193 

40. 

Nizamabad. .. 

764 

Chanda. 

510 

Nainital. 

268 

H assan. 

192 

41. 

Churn. 

749 

Bangalore.... 

489 

Tripura. 

267 

Shivpuri. 

176 

42. 

Sawai Madho- 

743 

Hamirpur.... 

479 

Hassan. 

266 

Kamrup. 

173 

43. 

Sorath. 

678 

Raisen. 

477 

Parbhani. 

265 

Kolhapur 

171 

44. 

Shivpuri. 

655 

Sorath. 

477 

Sirmoor. 

262 

Lakhimpur. .. 

168 

45. 

Burdwan. 

648 

Deoria. 

4.54 

Quilon. 

252 

•Jaunpur.. 

168 

46. 

Deoria. 

646 

Shivpuri. 

453 

Akola. 

261 

Malabar. 

168 

47. 

Parbhani. 

645 

Bhagalpur.... 

436 

Nagpur. 

249 

Sitapur. 

Sirmoor. 

161 

48. 

Kamrup. 

639 

Hassan. 

425 

Jaunpur. 

243 

160 

49. 

Rewa. 

613 

Ramanatha* 

411 

C’hingleput,... 

237 

Mahbubnagar. 

160 

50. 

Kamanatha- 

puram. 

596 

Burdwan. 

410 

Burdwan. 

228 

Quilon. 

154 

51. 

Bhagalpur.... 

594 

Sirohi. 

406 

Shivpuri. 

197 

Ballia. 

142 

52. 

Hamirpur.... 

580 

Kamrup. 

401 

Kolhapur. 

191 

Raisen. 

142 

53. 

Haasan. 

648 

Parbhani. 

392 

Kamrup. 

190 

Midnaj>ore_ 

137 

54. 

Sirohi. 

538 

Tripura. 

385 

('ban da. 

189 

Chingleput.... 

137 

55. 

Jaunpur. 

487 

Jaunpur. 

379 

Lakhimpur. .. 

188 

Jhabua. 

132 

56. 

Tripura. 

483 

Palamau. 

342 

Ramanatha* 

puram. 

184 

Cachar. 

131 

57. 

Puri. 

465 

Rewa. 

328 

Cachar. 

172 

Mirzapur. 

130 

58. 

Sirmoor. 

458 

Kolhapur. 

324 

Rewa. 

172 

Nagpur. 

126 

59. 

Satna. 

450 

Midnapore.... 

313 

Midnapore.... 

171 

Malda. 

121 

60. 

Midnapore_ 

447 

Puri. 

308 

Sitapur. 

159 

Monghyr. 

119 

61. 

Kolhapur. 

439 

Cachar. 

301 

Ratnagiri. 

155 

Jalpaiguri.... 

118 

62. 

Ballia. 

436 

Bilaspur. 

298 

Malda. 

150 

Akola. 

110 

63. 

Palamau. 

435 

Sirmoor. 

294 

Palamau. 

146 

Chanda. 

109 

64. 

Mirzapur. 

349 

Ballia. 

291 

Bilaspur. 

144 

Koraput. 

101 

65. 

Bilaspur. 

346 

Mirzapur. 

264 

Mirzapur. 

143 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

100 

66. 

Sitapur. 

326 

Satna. 

249 

Hazaribagh... 

130 

Palamau. 

97 

67. 

Sambalpur.... 
Hazaribagh... 

306 

Sitapur. ^.,... 

236 

Puri. 

130 

Puri. 

95 

68. 

299 

Jhabua. 

212 

Ballia. 

129 

Bilaspur. 

88 

69. 

Koraput. 

297 

Koraput. 

207 

Jalpaiguri.... 

111 

Ratnagiri. 

88 

70. 

Jhabua. 

286 

Jalpaiguri.... 

195 

Sultanpur.... 

107 

Dtirg. 

82 

71. 

Sultanpur.... 

258 

Sultanpur.... 

194 

Jhabua. 

104 

Rewa. 

79 

72. 

Cachar.. 

238 

Durg^^. 

188 

Satna. 

103 

Satna. 

78 

73. 

Durg. 

230 

Hazaribagh... 

178 

Durg. 

98 

Sultanpur... • 

66 

74. 

Ratnagiri. 

211 

Sambalpur.... 

174 

Koraput. 

96 

Hazaribagh. .. 

64 

75. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

200 

Ratnagiri. 

173 

Sambalpur.... 

93 

Sambalpur. ... 

56 
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the per family average for the small cultivators. From the table showing the average 
borrowings per borrowing family for the big cultivators, it is seen that there is a very 
large number of districts in which the average varied from Rs 1,000 to Rs 2,000; the 
overall average for all the 75 districts was Rs 931. In no district was the average 
level of borrowings per borrowing family among the large cultivators less than 
Rs 170. Similarly, in no district was the average size of borrowings per borrowing 
family among the small cultivators less than Rs 50. 

6.3.13 Examining districts with high and low average borrowings per 
borrowing family, the correspondence in the relative j)osition of districts among the 
four classes of cultivators is not seen to be large. Taking the 15 districts with the 
highest borrowings per borrowing family among each of the four classes of cultivators, 
one finds only 5 districts common to all the classes. These are Coim])atore, 
Bhatinda, Banner, Meerut and Poona. In the case of other districts there is coii' 
siderable variation in the relative positions. Ahmedabad, Mohindergarh and Hissar 
are among the highest 15 for the large, the medium and the small cultivators but not 
for the big cultivators. Cuddapah is included among all the classes of cultivators 
except the small cultivators. Jaipur, Agra, Churu and Sawai Madhopur are among 
the highest 15 both among the medium and the small cultivators. On the otluT 
hand, Bhilsa, Osmanabad, Hoshiarpur and Akola are to be fomid among the first 15 
only in the case of the big cultivators. There is, thus, much less cornjspondence in 
the composition of grotips of districts with high borrowings per l)orrowing family 
among the four classes of cultivators than in the corresponding data for districts 
with the highest percentage of borrowing families. The districts recording low 
levels of borrowings per borrowing family show greater similarity in composition 
in the various series. Among the lowest 15 districts in all scries are to be found 
Sambalpur, Durg, Bilaspur, Koraput, Ratnagiri, Jalpaiguri, Hazaribagh and 
Sultanpur. There are others, notably, Mirzapur, Jhabua, Palamau and Satna, 
which are fairly low in almost all the series although not included in the lowest 
15 in all. 

6.4 THE SHARE OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS IN THE TOTAL 
BORROWINGS OF CULTIVATORS 

6.4.1 Of the total borrowings of cultivating families during the year covered 
by the Survey, the different cultivator classes accounted for different proportions. 
The total borrowings of any one class would depend upon the number of borrowing 
families in the group and their average level of borrowings. That the proportion of 
borrowing families did not widely differ from class to class among cultivators in most 
districts, has been already noticed. The proportion of the total borrowings accounted 
for by each class would thus largely depend upon the average level of borrowmgs in 
the class. 

6.4.2 The table on next page gives the classification of the villages according 
to the proportion of total borrowings in the village accounted for by the big 
cultivators. 
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Borrowings of the big cultivators as 
percentage of borrowings of all 
cultivators 

Number of 
villages 

^il .. 

23 

^elow 10 per cent . 

71 

JO- 20 „ . 

181 

20- 30 „ „ . 

161 

30- 40 ” " . 

71 

40- 50 „ „ . 

58 

50- 60 . 

16 


13 

70-30 „ „ . 

2 

80- 90 „ .. 

2 

90-100 „ „ . 

i 

100 „ „ . 

1 

Total . 

1 600 



In 23 villages, no borrowings were reported by the big cultivators. Most of the 
villages in this group are small, with the result that the families among the big 
cultivators number less than ten in a majority of the cases. In as many as 71 
villages, distributed over 47 districts, the proportion of the total borrowings accounted 
for by the big cultivators was less than 10 per cent. The districts in which three or 
four of the selected villages fall in this category are Jalpaiguri, Mohindergarh, Barmer, 
Chittorgarh, Churu and Sorath. The Rajasthan districts are thus prominent in this 
group. 

6.4.3 At the other extreme we find 35 villages in each of which the borrowings 
of the big cultivators constituted more than 50 per cent of the total borrowings of 
cultivating families. These villages are again widely distributed over 27 districts. 
Three villages of Bhilsa district fall in this category. In the bulk of the villages, 
numbering 342, the borrowings of the big cultivators accounted for 10 to 30 per cent 
of the total borrowings of cultivators. 

6.4.4 Examining the position as shown by the district data, we find that in the 
bulk of the districts the big cultivators were responsible for more than 20 per cent of 
the total borrowings. Only in one district, viz., Cachar, was the proportion less than 
10 per cent. We also find that in no district did the proportion reach 50 per cent of 
the total. 

6.4.5 The table given on page 253 shows the distribution of the villages according 
to the proportion of borrowings accounted for by the large and the medium cultivators. 
The number of villages in which the borrowings of the large cultivators were less 
than 30 per cent of the total borrowings of cultivators is only 39, excluding the villages 
where no borrowings were reported by the large cultivators. The bulk of the villages, 
numbering 412, is distributed over the range 30 to 60 per cent, while 91 villages are 
in the group 60 to 70 per cent. In 52 villages the borrowings of the large culti¬ 
vators exceeded 70 per cent of the total. Eleven villages in the districts of Madras 
and nine villages in the districts of Madhya Pradesh fall in this category. From the 
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TABLE 6.7—BORROWINGS OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS AS 
PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS OF ALL CULTIVATORS 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

her 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 



age 


age 


age 


age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

West Godavari 

490 

West Godavari 

72-5 

Ratnagiri. 

45-3 

Koraput. 

32-6 

2. 

ICoraput. 

41-7 

Malda. 

69-7 

Hazaribagh.. . 

43-7 

Jullundur. 

29-7 

3. 

Wo8t*Khan- 

40‘7 

West Khan- 

67-7 

Sorath. 

43-1 

Ballia. 

28-0 


dosh. 


desh 






4. 

Osnianabad... 

38‘8 

Chingleput.... 

67-i 

Broach. 

39-8 

Jhahua. 

25-4 

6. 

Shahjahanpur 

38 2 

Akola. 

66 9 

Mohindorgarh 

39-7 

Jaipur. 

25-3 

6. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

37 9 

Coimbatore... 

65-1 

Chittorgarh. . . 

39-7 

Burdwan. 

24-5 

7. 

Malda. 

37 8 

Banner. 

63-9 

Jaunpur. 

38-9 

Sirohi. 

24-5 

8. 

Chingleput.... 

37-8 

Shahjahanpur 

63-0 

Sirmoor. 

38-6 

Mirzajiur. 

23-0 

0. 

Malabar. 

37-5 

Kurnool. 

62- 7 

Bhatiiida. 

38-6 

Bhagalpur.... 

22-5 

10. 

Dhilafl.. 

37-4 


62-6 

Micluapore.... 

38-4 

Kamrup. 

22-2 

11. 

Barmor. 

36-8 

Malabar. 

62-3 

(.Wjhar. 

i 38-0 

Sawai Madho- 

21-7 








pur 


12. 

Coimbatore.,. 

36-6 

Satna. 

61-8 

Raisen. 

38-0 

Midnapore.... 

21-3 

13. 

Rewa. 

36-3 

Chanda. 

61-6 

Meerut. 

37’7 

Sitapur. 

213 

14. 

Kiirnool. 

\ 35-2 

Qiiilon. 

61-3 

Jaipur. 

37-4 

Aligarh. 

21-2 

16. 

Saina. 

35-0 

Nagpur. 

60-7 

Churn. 

37-2 

Mohindergarh 

21-2 

16. 

Poona. 

34-7 

Kagar. 

59-1 

Bijapur. 

37-2 

Nainital. 

20 8 

17. 

A kola. 

34-6 

Ramaiiatha> 

58-3 

Sultan pur. . .. 

37-1 

Sagar. 

20-8 

18. 

Sirohi. 

34 0 

puram 

Shivpuri. 

58-2 

Bhagal])ur.... 

37-0 

Bhatinda. 

20-7 

19. 

Nagpur. 

32-6 

Bhilsa. 

57-9 

Mah bu bnagar 

36-7 

Sorath. 

20-7 

20. 

Chanda. 

32-4 

Cuddapah.... 

57-2 

Tripura. 

30-5 

Palamau. 

20-6 

21. 

Monghyr. 

32-1 

Sambalpur.... 

56-4 

Ahmodabad... 

36-5 

Jalpaiguri. .. . 

19-8 

22. 

Sanibalpur.... 

30-8 

Nainifal . . 

55-3 

Agra. 

36-4 

Meerut. 

19-4 

23. 

Hoshiarpur. . . 

29-8 

Monghyr. 

55-2 

Parbhaui. 

35-9 

iitssar. 

19-3 

24. 

Qiiilon. 

29-6 

Pi Kin a. 

55-1 

Jaljiaiguri. . .. 

35-5 

Deoria. 

19-1 

26. 

N ainital. 

29-5 

Osmanabad... 

54-1 

Deoria. 

35 - 4 

Jaunpur. 

19 - 0 

26. 

Cuddapah.... 

29-5 

Lakhimpur. .. 

53-6 

Sawai Madho- 

35-1 

Shajapur. 

18-9 

27. 

Kamrup. 

29-0 

Kolhapur. 

53-2 

pur 

Durg. 

34 9 

Agra... 

18-8 

28. 

Bangalore.... 

28-9 

Puri. 

52-7 

Hamirpur. . .. 

34-3 

Parbhani. 

18-8 

29. 

Ramanatha- 

V111 f*fB m 

28-0 

Bilaspur. 

52-1 

Monghyr. 

34-1 

Tripura...... 

18-7 

30. 

UIJ rciUI 

Biirdwan. 

27-9 

Nizaniabad... 

51-9 

Poona. 

34-0 

Kanpur. 

18-5 

31. 

Puri. 

27-4 

Hoshiarpur... 

51-1 

Hissar. 

33-8 

Hamirpur. . .. 

18-5 

32. 

Raisen. 

27-2 

Mahbubnagar. 

50-2 

Hassan. 

33-8 

Chum. 

18-4 

33. 

Sirmoor. 

26-6 

Durff. 

49-8 

Sitapur. 

33-7 

Bangalore.... 

18-0 

34. 

Hassan. 

26-3 

Kamrup. 

49-6 

Kanpur. 

33-6 

Lakhimpur... 

17-7 

35. 

Shivpuri. 

25-5 

Koraput. 

49-6 

Hoshiarpur... 

33-5 

Raisen. 

17-2 

36. 

Kolhapur . 

25-4 

Aligarh. 

49-4 

Bangalore.... 

33-1 

Cachar. 

17-0 

37. 

Kanpur . 

24-7 

Hassan. 

49-2 

Nizamabad ... 

32-9 

Hassan. 

17-0 


IT 
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TABLE 6.7—BORROWINGS OF EACH CLASS OF CULTIVATORS AS 
PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS OF ALL CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 



BIG CULTIVATOBS 

LARGE OULTIVATOBS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

ber 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 



age 


ago 


ago 


age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Sagar. 

24-3 

Burdwan. 

48 9 

Shajapur. 

328 

Sultanpur.... 

16'9 

89. 

Parbhani. 

240 

Bangalore.... 

48 9 

Bilaspur. 

31‘8 

Pnri. 

16 5 

40. 

Jullundur. . . . 

23 6 

Palamau. 

48-5 

Kolhapur. 

314 

Chittorgarh... 

163 

41. 

Mirzapur. 

225 

Shajapur. 

48'3 

Samhalpur.,. 

313 

Shivpuri- 

162 

* 42. 

Shajapur. 

218 

Kanpur. 

47‘9 

Cuddapah.... 

31 0 

SiriiKJor. 

16 1 

43. 

Aligarh. 

21 7 

Broach. 

47 9 

PalaTuaii. 

309 

BilaMpur. 

161 

44. 

Broach. 

21 4 

Ahmedabad... 

475 

Jullundur.... 

309 

Ahmedabad... 

160 

45. 

Sultanpur.... 

21 2 

Hamirpur.... 

472 

Puri. 

308 

Bijapur. 

158 

46. 

Bijapur. 

212 

Bijapur. 

47'0 

Ramanatha- 

308 

Osmanabad... 

155 





puram 

47. 

Mahbubnagar. 

21-2 

Hissar. 

469 

Mirzapur. 

30 5 

Hazaribagh... 

154 

48. 

Tripura. 

21 0 

Mirzapur. 

465 

Oflmanabad., . 

30'4 

Hofthiarpur 

15 4 

49. 

Deoria....... 

20-3 

Jhabua. 

46'4 

Siroln. 

30 2 

Bhilflji.. 

15 4 

60. 

Palamau. 

wmi 

Sultanpur.... 

46'0 

Ballia. 

29 8 

Kolhapur..... 

15'4 

61. 

Jhabua. 

19-7 

Deoria. 

45 5 

Aligarh. 

29 4 

Durv. 

15 3 

62. 

Dure.. 

193 

Sirmoor. 

453 

T.alrhimpur. .. 

28-7 

. 

152 

63. 

Meerut. 

191 

Sirohi. 

453 

Barmer. 

28 3 

Satna. 

13 9 

54. 

Bilaspur. 

191 

Parbhani. 

45'3 

Kamrup. 

28 2 

Rat?i Agiri_ 

134 

66 . 

Ahmedabad... 

189 

Cachar. 

450 

Jhabua....... 

282 


13'1 

66 . 

Hamirpur.... 

18 4 

Sitapur. 

450 

Naernur. 

280 

Sambalpur. . 

123 

67. 

Ballia. 

18-2 

Tripura. 

448 

...... 

Chanda. 

27 7 

Broach. ^ - t — 

123 

58. 

Nizaiuabad... 

181 

Agra. 

44'8 

Akola. 

27 4 

Cuddapah.... 

11'8 

69. 

Agra. 

179 

Kaisen. 

448 

Kurnool. ^.. .. 

27 3 

Quilon - ^^ . 

11'7 

60. 

Jaunpur. 

17-7 

Jalpaiguri.... 

447 

Malabar. 

272 

Shahjahanpur 

114 

61. 

Sawai Madho- 

17-4 

Churu. 

44'4 

Rewa. 


Nagpur. 

11 3 

62. 

1 P'lr 

Churu. 

173 

Chittorgarh.. . 

440 

Quilon. 

270 

Poona..f. 

109 

63. 

Bhagalpur.... 

16-9 

Sawai Madho- 

432 

Bhilsa. 

267 

Kamanaiba- 

109 




pur 




puram 


64. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

16-4 

Meerut. 

429 

Burdwan. 

26'6 

Monghyr. 

10 7 

66 . 

Chittorgarh... 

16’2 

Ballia. 

422 

Coimbatore... 

25'9 

Chanda. 

10 7 

66 . 

Bhatinda. 

16 1 

Jaunpur. 

42 1 

Shah j ah anpur. 

25‘6 

Malabar. 

JO 5 

67. 

Hazaribagh... 

159 

Ratnagiri. 

413 

Shivpuri. 

25-6 

Rewa. 

10'4 

68 . 

Sorath. 

15 6 

Hazaribagh... 

409 

West Khan- 

252 

Malda.,. 

101 





desh 



69. 

Miduapore.... 

15-4 

Bhatinda. 

40 7 

Satna. 

243 

Kurnool. 

100 

70. 

Hissar. 

15 1 

Bhagalpur.... 

40 5 

Chingleput.... 

24'1 

Coimbatore... 

90 

71. 

Mohindergaih. 

14-2 

Midnapore.... 

403 

Nainital. 

239 

West Godavari 

90 

72. 

Jaipur... 

13-6 

Jullundur.... 

39 4 

Malda. 

20'2 

Chingleput.... 

8'5 

73. 

Ratnagiri. 

13-5 

Mohindergarh 

39 1 

Sagar. 

20'1 

Barmer. 

78 

74. 

Sitapur. 

11-4 

Jaipur. 

373 

West Godavari 

185 

W^est Khan- 

71 





desh 

75. 

Cachar. 

9-9 

Sorath. 

362 

Korapiit.. r 

178 

Akola. r - - r r - 

57 
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selected districts in Uttar Pradesh, only two villages are included in this 
category. 


HorrowingB of the claHH as 

HUMBER OK VILUAOES 

])ercentage of borrowings of al! 
cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Nil . 

h 

1 

7 

lit'hw JO per cent . 

14 

]0-20\, . 

9 


20 :io ,, .... 

29 

1 r>9 
o»>*> 

:i0 -40 ., .. 

117 

40 50 .. 

1«2 

1H3 

1 If) 

60-00 „ „ . 

22 

60 70 „ .... 

91 

S 

70 SO „ .. 

4 

SO-00 „ ,, . 

1 

10 


00 -too „ „ . 

r> 


100 . 

2 

1 

'Votul . 

900 

1)00 



6.4.6 Judging from the district data given in table 6.7, the proportion of total 
borrowings accounted for by families of the large cultivators exceeded 40 p(jr cent 
in an overwhelming majority of cases. Only in four districts, viz., Sorath 
(36*2 per cent), Jaipur (37*3 per cent), Mohindergarh (39*1 per cent) and Jullundur 
(39*4 per cent) was the percentage below this level. While in a large number of the 
districts this proportion was between 40 and 50 per cent, it was 60 per cent or 
above in the districts of Vindhya Pradesh, in five districts of Madras, in three districts 
of Madhya Pradesh and in Barmer, West Khandesh, Malda, Shahjahanpur and 
Quilon. In West Godavari it was as high as 72 per cent. 

6.4.7 The medium cultivators, representing roughly 40 per cent of all the 
cultivators, generally accounted for between 20 and 40 per ccmt of the total borrow¬ 
ings, while the last 30 per cent of the cultivators who are, from the cultivation point 
of view, at the lowest level, generally borrowed less than 20 per cent of the total 
borrowings. Taking all the districts together, the big cultivators accounted for 25 
per cent of the total borrowings, the large cultivators for 51 per cent, the medium 
cultivators for 33 per cent and the small cultivators for 16 per cent. 

6.4.8 The position of the small cultivators is more clearly seen from the table 
given on next page. In 13 villages, no borrowings were reported by this class of cultiva¬ 
tors; in 116 vil]ag<^s the borrowings of this class accounted for less than 10 per cent 
of the total. In the largest number of villages, however, their borrowings were between 
10 and 20 per cent of the total. Analysing the 60 villager where the proportion was 
30 per cent or above of the total, we find that they are distributed over 37 districts. 
Four villages from Sirohi are included in this group. Hissar, Hoshiarpur, Sorath and 
Jullundur are four districts from each of which three villages are included in this 
group. From the district data it is seen that the borrowings of the small cultivators 
constituted less than 10 per cent of the total borrowings of cultivators only in the 
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Borrowings of the small cultivators as 
percentage of the borrowings 
of all cultivators 

Number of 
villages 

Nil . 

13 

Rftlnw 10 np.r Mnt ... 

116 

JO- 20 


267 

20- 30 


144 

30- 40 i’, 


41 

40- 50 


12 

50- 60 „ 


3 

60- 70 


2 

70- 80 „ 



80- 90 ” 



90-100 „ 



100 „ 


2 

Total . 

600 




districts of Banner, Chingleput, Coimbatore, West Godavari, Akola and West Kban- 
desh. In all the other districts of Madras and in Poona, Nagpur, Quilon, Malda, 
Rewa, Chanda, Monghyr and Shahjahanpur, they formed 10 to 12 per cent of the 
total borrowings of cultivators. In most of the other districts, the proportion of 
borrowings of the small cultivators varied from 12 to 30 per cent. Only in one 
district, viz., Koraput, did the proportion exceed 30 per cent. 

6.5 BORROWINGS : CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

6.5.1 General observations on the data relating to borrowings need not be 
elaborated because the subject has in part been already covered by observations 
made in relation to outstanding debt and the increase in outstanding debt during 
the year of the Survey. The two important independent series of data set out in 
this chapter are the proportion of borrowing families to total families and the average 
amount borrowed per borrowing family. The amount borrowed per family is derived 
from these two. In most respects, the data in relation to cultivating families and 
non-cultivating families show substantially similar features. We may, therefore, 
confine ourselves in these comments to data relating to the cultivating families. 
The two series, viz., the percentage of borrowing families and the amount borrowed 
per family, do not appear to be closely related. A high proportion of borrowing 
families is not closely associated with high amounts of borrowings per family or per 
borrowing family. Of the six districts which show a proportion of borrowing culti¬ 
vating families exceeding 80 per cent, in only one district, viz., Sagar, did the average 
amount borrowed per borrowing cultivating family exceed Rs 6(K); in the remaining 
five districts, viz., Malabar, Mahbubnagar, Deoria, Bhagalpur and Jhabua, the 
average amoimt borrowed per borrowing cultivating family was less than Rs 476. 
At the other extreme there is somewhat greater correspondence between districts 
which have a low proportion of borrowing families and have recorded a low borrowing 
per borrowing family. However, even here, certain notable exceptions are to be 
found. For example, among the 11 districts with a proportion of less than 40 per 
cent of borrowing families, 5 have borrowings per borrowing family exceeding Rs 400. 
These are Hissar, Churu, Poona, Banner and Akola. In a similar fashion, distriots 
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with very high levels of borrowings per borrowing family do not necessarily have high 
proportions of borrowing families among cultivators. For example, the districts of 
Bhatinda and Coimbatore, which are the two districts with the highest borrowings 
per borrowing cultivating family, have a proportion of borrowers among cultivators 
which is less than 50 per cent. We find only a small number of districts which show 
either a low or high figure consistently in all respects. For example, the districts of 
Koraput, Pitajmr and Ratnagiri are among the lowest in regard to proportion of 
borrowers among cultivators, the average borrowings per cultivating family and the 
average borrowings per borrowing cultivating family. At the other extreme, the 
districts of West Godavari and Kurnool show very high figures in all respects. In 
between, we have a large number of mixed categories. 

5.5.2 As indicated in the chapter on outstanding debt, the average amount 
borrowed per borrower will depend very largely on the general level of monetary 
transactions, whether on production or consumption account. These levels would 
tend to be relatively stable. The proportion of borrowing cultivators in an area may 
be subject to more frequent variations. These variations would depend, in particular, 
on the nature of the operations of tlie economy during a particular year. No doubt, 
certain stable features would be operative even in relation to this factor, so that 
there would be regions where because of low level of general activity and low mone¬ 
tization and commercialization the percentage of borrowers would also be low, as 
there would usually be little borrowing on current account. But these general levels 
of percentages of borrowers, fixed in relation to the regional economy, would be sub¬ 
ject to much more fretpient and larger changes than would be the case with such 
features as the average lev(d of borrowings per borrowing family. The average bor¬ 
rowings per cultivating family being a resultant of the two factors, namely, amount 
borrowed per borrowing family and the proportion of borrowers, it would depend 
on the variations in both. Therefore, it would be a less satisfactory indicator of 
either the stable position or variations in it than the other two indicators discussed 
above. 

6.5.3 It has been pointed out that the variations of the proportion of borrowing 
families among the various classes of cultivators are not necessarily indicative of 
particular features in the structure or operation of the economy. The higher propor¬ 
tion of borrowing families in a district among all cultivators, or in a particular set, 
may indicate either a large extent of credit activity on the part of the bulk of the 
cultivators arising out of their production economy, or it may indicate sudden or 
chronic unfavourable economic conditions leading to a need for borrowing being felt 
by large numbers in a recent period or the past year. A high proportion of borrow¬ 
ing families may thus indicate, on the one hand, a progressive, monetized and com¬ 
mercialized production economy, or on the other, widespread distress, either chronic 
or sudden. Except by a study in detail of the whole data for a district, it would not 
be possible to indicate by mere reference to figures of the percentage of total borrowers 
or borrowers in various classes of cultivators, whether in fact one or the other set of 
factors was, in the main, operating in the field. 
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6.5.4 In the same way, the composition of the group of borrowing cultivating 
families, especially in relation to small groups, could conceivably be widely different 
in different contexts. It may happen that a small group of borrowing families 
represents in some cases that stratum of cultivators which has open to it special 
opportunities of bettering its conditions and investing borrowed funds and is, there¬ 
fore, extending its liabilities when other constituents of the economy do not find it 
necessary to borrow. On the other hand, a small group of borrowing families may 
represent cultivators whoso economy is chronically deficit and who, therefore, continue 
to borrow when others do not find it necessary to do so. 

6.5.5 It is not necessary to comment on the data of average amounts borrowed 
per borrowing cultivator as related to the economic position of the cultivator as 
indicated by his assets such as the cultivated holding. A full discussion of this 
matter has been made in Chapter 3, where the outstanding debt of the cultivator 
in relation to his cultivated holdings, the value of his total assets and the value of his 
gross produce and cash receipts has been fully analysed. Later, in this chapter, we 
have discussed the levels of borrowings in relation to levels of expenditure during the 
year with which they appear to be more closely associated. 

6.6.6 The distribution of districts in relation to the proportion of borrowing 
families does not also seem to follow any regional or other patterns. It was pointed 
out in the discussion on outstanding debt that neighbouring districts may show 
considerable variations in the proportion of families in debt. This is equally true of 
the proportions of those who borrow among cultivating families. There is also no 
correspondence between levels of borrowings and the proportion of borrowing families. 
In addition to the examples adduced above, it may be noted that Sultanpur, Palainau 
and Mirzapur, all with proportion of borrowing cultivators higher than 70 per cent, 
are among the lowest 15 ranked according to the average borrowings per borrowing 
cultivator. 

6.5.7 The proportion of borrowing families seems, however, to be related to 
seasonal conditions of the year, to some extent. This is specially noticeable in the 
group of districts with very high proportions of borrowing families. Among districts 
with proportion of borrowing families higher than 60 per cent among cultivators 
there are only exceptional cases of districts which have done well during the year, 
according to various indicators in the Survey. The district of West Godavari may be 
cited as an example. Districts in regions which are found to have had a good season 
during the year of the Survey, such as those in Western Uttar Pradesh, and parts 
of the Western Cotton region, have, usually, proportion of borrowing families among 
cultivators lower than 60 per cent. A fair proportion of these districts is to be found 
among the group with a proportion of borrowing families ranging from 50 to 60 per cent 
and a certain number of these districts have proportion of borrowing families among 
the big cultivators exceeding 60 per cent. However, even in the case of the big 
cultivators, barring West Godavari, these districts are not included in the list of dis¬ 
tricts with a proportion of borrowing cultivating families higher than 70 per cent. 
A proportion of borrowing families among the big cultivators, higher than the 
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corresponding proportion for all cultivating families as a whole, in districts which 
have done well during the year, may be indicative of considerable borrowing activity 
for developmental purposes. But, even such a factor does not evidently push up the 
proportion of borrowing families among all cultivators to the highest limits. The 
very high levels of proportion of families who borrow appear much more related to 
adverse conditions either during the year or in the immediate past. It may be 
noted, on the other hand, that adverse conditions during the year are not necessarily 
followed by very high proportion of borrowing families among all cultivating families 
or among the big cultivators or among the large cultivators. Adverse conditions 
during the year may be associated with even very low proportion of borrowers 
among all cultivators or among any of the diflerent classes of cultivators. Among 
the six districts with proportion of borrowing cultivating families less than 30 per 
cent are to be found three districts, viz., (-huru, Hissar and Sirohi, all of which had 
almost complete failure of crops during the year of the Survey. 

6.5.8 The average amount of borrowings })er borrowing family has been 
described as a relatively stable phenonHinon and as being related to basic economic 
facts. We can examine this proposition with the help of data gathered in the course 
of the Survey. The most relevant data in this connexion appear to be the total 
expenditure on business and family expenditure account in relation to which infor¬ 
mation was gatliered in the General Schedule. These data are considered in detail 
in Chapters 10 and 11. We may anticipate the broad totals to see how far average 
amount borrowed per borrowing family is related to the average expenditure per family 
on the various items included in the General Sc^hedule, taken together. Listing as 
usual districts ranking highest and lowest in the list in both respects, the following 
measure of correspondence is observed. Among the 15 districts with the lowest 
total expenditure on all reported items, 11 districts are also included in the 15 districts 
with the lowest average borrowings per borrowing family. The districts common to 
both the lists are Ratnagiri, Jhabua, Jalpaiguri, Mirzapur, Durg, Sultanpur, Koraput, 
S^na, Sitapur, Puri and Ballia. The 4 districts included in the 15 districts with the 
lowest average borrowings per borrowing family, but not included in the list with the 
lowest total expenditure, are Palamau, Bilaspur, Hazaribagh and Sambalpur. It 
will be observed that all these four districts are in the eastern regions with generally 
low levels of debt and borrowings. Among these, Palamau and Bilaspur are also 
among the 20 districts with lowest positions when ranked according to total expendi¬ 
ture, Palamau being sixteenth and Bilaspur nineteenth in the list. On the other 
hand, districts included in the lowest 15 among districts ranked according to total 
expenditure but not included among the lowest 15 districts ranked according to 
average borrowings per borrowing cultivating family are Nizamabad, Rewa, Sirohi 
and Ramanathapuram. In some of these districts the lack of correspondence in 
the two positions may be attributed to adverse conditions in recent years. The 
most striking among these is the case of Ramanathapuram, which had been suffering 
from continuous seasons of adverse conditions for some years before the Survey, 
Sirohi had an almost total failure of crops during the year of the Survey. 
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TABLE 6.8—TOTAL REPORTED EXPENDITURE* PER CULTIVATING 
FAMILY AND BORROWINGS PER BORROWING CULTIVAT¬ 
ING FAMILY 

[ In rupees ] 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Total 

expendi¬ 

ture* 

Bor¬ 

rowings 

1 

2 

1. 

Meerut. 

1,379 

664 

2. 

Bhatinda. 

1,160 

897 

3. 

Aligarh. 

970 

350 

4. 

West Godavari. 

960 

743 

6. 

Bbilsa. 

966 

618 

6. 

Coimbatore. 

946 

1.023 

7. 

Nainital. 

930 

463 

8. 

Ahroedabad. 

899 

642 

9. 

Agra. 

894 

555 

10. 

Malabar. 

883 

473 

11. 

Sagar. 

840 

602 

12. 

Mohindergarh. 

826 

724 

13. 

Jullundur. 

818 

529 

14. 

Hoshiarpur. 

811 

407 

16. 

Jaipur. 

808 

601 

16. 

Kumool. 

804 

600 

17. 

Osmanabad. 

799 

432 

18. 

Hassan. 

766 

302 

19. 

Akola. 

746 

412 

20. 

Kanpur. 

711 

414 

21. 

Sawai Madhopur.... 

710 

622 

22. 

Sorath. 

689 

399 

23. 

Cuddapah. 

668 

616 

24. 

Quilon. 

641 

377 

26. 

Kamrup. 

640 

260 

26. 

Burdwan. 

628 

287 

27. 

Poona. 

626 

692 

28. 

Malda. 

620 

303 

29. 

Tripura. 

610 

301 

30. j 

Hamirpur. 

610 

317 

31. 

Monghyr. 

607 

363 

32. 

Kaisen. 

697 

288 

33. 

Broach. 

694 

630 

34. 

Midnapore. 

693 

196 

36. 

Chingleput. 

681 

406 

36. 

Shajapur. 

668 

476 

37. 

! 

Churu. 

667 

608 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

1 

District 

Total 

expendi¬ 

ture* 

I 

Bor¬ 

rowings 

1 

2 

38. 

Parbhani. 

664 

289 

39. 

Nagpur. 

562 

338 

40. 

Bhagalpur. 

654 

302 

41. 

West Khandesh. 

549 

648 

42. 

Barmer. 

546 

728 

43. 

Shahjahanpur. 

645 

1 485 

44. 

Bangalore. 

545 

336 

46. 

Sirmoor. 

532 

249 

46. 

Chittorgarh. 

517 


47. 

Shivpuri. 

516 

285 

48. 

Bijapur. 


382 

49. 

Sambalpur. 

i 493 

114 

60. 

Cachar. 

473 

200 

61. 

i 

Mahbubnagar. 


337 

62. 

Lakhimpur. 

447 

284 

53. 

Chanda. 

447 

274 

54. 

Hazaribagh. 

442 

124 

65. 

Deoria. 

423 

315 

66. 

Hissar. 

408 

663 

67. 

Bilaspur. 

392 

173 

68. 

Kolhapur. 

374 

239 

59. 

Jaunpur. 

372 


60. 

Palamau. 

371 

177 

61. 

Ballia . 

347 

176 

62. 

Nizamabad. 

326 

362 

63. 

Puri. 

324 

172 

64. 

Rewa. 

319 

209 

65. 

Sirohi. 


317 

66. 

Sitapur. 


187 

67. 

Satna. 

254 

151 

68. 

Koraput. 

244 

133 

69. 

Sultanpur. 

226 

119 


Ramanathapuram... 


239 

71. 1 

Durg. 


124 

72. 

Mirzapur. 


176 

73. 

Jalpaiguri. 

189 

140 

74. 

Jhabua. 

185 

147 

76. 1 

Ratnagiri . 

167 

146 


* Comprising capital expenditure in agriculture, non>farm business expenditure and 
family expenditure. 
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6.5.9 Looking to the districts at the other extreme, i.e., those with a high level 
of total exj)enditure and a high level of average borrowings per borrowing family, 
it is seen that 9 districts are common to the lists of 15 districts with the highest levels 
of borrowings per borrowing family and total expenditure per family. It may be 
noted, however, that in the relative ranking within the 15 and in correspondence in 
levels, the correlation is much less in the high borrowing districts than in the low 
borrowing districts. The ninc^ districts common to both the lists arc Meerut, Bhatinda, 
West Godavari, Coiin})atore, Agra, Ahmedabad, Sagar, Mohindergarh and Jaipur. 
Those showing high average total expenditure and not showing correspondingly 
high average borrowings per })orrowing family are Bhilsa, Aligarh, Nainital, Malabar, 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. It is only in Aligarh and Hoshiarpur among these that 
the averag(‘. amount borrowtMl per borrowing family was particularly low. Among 
districts with high average borrowings per borrowing family but without a corresj)ond- 
ing higli total exp(inditure ar(i Kurnool, (hiddapah, Poona, Barmer, West Khandesh 
and Hissar. Among these, Kurnool is sixteenth in the list of districts ranked accord¬ 
ing to total family expenditure ; but Kurnool itself and all the other districts except 
Poona are known to have suffered from adverse seasonal conditions during the year 
of the Survey or in the immediately preceding years. Only in the case of Poona does 
it appear that the much higher position in the list of districts ranked according to 
average borrowings per borrowing family as compared to the ranking according to total 
expenditure, is not the result of adverse seasons. The high average borrowings in 
this district was the result of rather favourable opportunities for investment that 
were open to cultivators in some of the selected villages. This might be inferred 
from the exceptionally low percentage of borrowing families among cultivators in the 
district and the very low level of borrowings for family expenditure. 

6.5.10 The discussion above would seem to warrant an important, though not 
striking, conclusion. This is that the level of average borrowings per borrowing 
family during a year is related to the average level of total expenditure during the 
year on items of capital investment and major consumption and family living 
purposes. 



CHAPTER 7 


PURPOSE OF BORROWING 

7.1 NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DATA 

7.1.1 We now proceed to set out data relating to purpose of borrowing 
obtained through the General Schedule. It is necessary, at the outset, to offer 
some comments on the significance, reliability and limitations of these data. These 
data were obtained, in the main, through two parts of the General Schedule. In 
one part of the schedule, viz., block 3, questions were asked relating to total 
expenditure incurred dtiring the year by families on certain classes of specified 
items, viz., capital investment expenditure in agriculture, non-farm business expendi¬ 
ture, family expenditure and ‘other’ expenditure. Information was sought regard¬ 
ing the amount spent on these classes of items under various sub-heads, the month 
or months during which expenditure was incurred and the source of finance for the 
expenditure. The data regarding purposes for which borrowings were resorted to 
were partially derived from this part of the schedule, where actual expenditure 
incurred on specified items was entered and information relating to borrowing for 
the entire expenditure or part of it was derived through information regarding the 
sources of finance of the expenditure. This did not, of course, provide an exhaustive 
classification of purposes of all borrowings ; for, in this part of the schedule, expenses 
incurred on only the specified items were put down and borrowing which had been 
made in connexion with only the specified items would be noted in it. In another 
part of the schedule, viz., Idock 5, information was directly sought, relating to 
total borrowings during the 12 months preceding the month during which the enquiry 
was conducted, and as against each of the loan transactions during the year, the 
purposes for which the loan had been contracted were noted. In this part of the 
schedule total borrowings for all purposes were exhaustively enumerated. The 
purposes of each loan and the complete classification of purposes of all borrowings 
could be, and were, derived from information contained in block 5. 

7.1.2 Technically, there is difference between data derived from the two 
parts of the schedule. The questions on borrowings related to borrowings during 
the year and the purposes for which those borrowings were resorted to. This does 
not necessarily mean that the proceeds of the borrowings were expended during the 
same twelve-month period during which borrowings were made or that equivalent 
expenditure was invariably incurred on the purposes for which a loan was originally 
contracted. On the other hand, information derived from questions regarding 
expenditure relates to specified expenses actually incurred during the 12 months preced¬ 
ing the month of the enquiry. Borrowings wliich provided wholly or ])artly the 
source of finance for this expenditure need not necessarily have been made during the 
twelve-month period during which the expenditure was incurred. It is possible 
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that borrowings through or within the previous year were utilized for actual expendi¬ 
ture in the subsequent year. Also, there is possibility of* divergence of the purposes 
for which the original borrowings were made and the purposes on which the funds 
were actually expended. 

7.1.3 It is likely, however, that our respondents gave the same type of in¬ 
formation in both parts of the schedule. This is inferred from the fact that there 
was a great deal of correspondence between information yielded by the two parts 
of the schedule, that is, as between amounts borrowed for a given purpose as obtained 
from the information regarding source of finance of items of expenditure and regard¬ 
ing purpose of borrowing in reports of loans taken. This would indicate that 
where there was any divergeiK’.e between actual expenditure and borrowing purposes, 
the respondents tended to ref)ort the actual purposes of expenditure rather than the 
formally avowed purposes at the time of borrowing. 

7.1.4 This latter point is of considerable importance in relation to borrow¬ 
ings from agencies like Government and the co-operatives. Rules of obtaining 
loans from Government and the co-operatives relate loans or borrowing oppor¬ 
tunities to specific purposes. Therefore, in the formal applications made to authori¬ 
ties, only the specified purposes tend to be reported or put down. There is, however, 
no guarantee of actual expenditure being incurred for the purpose so specified and 
indeed there is reported to be, in practice, some divergence between the reported 
purpo8<i of borrowing and the actual purpose of expenditure. In the circumstances, 
it is of considerable importance to know whether the information given in block 5 
of the General Schedule relates, in fact, to the formal purpose of borrowing or to 
the actual purpose of expenditure. 

7.1.5 It is obvious tliat in that part of the General Schedule which was 
designed mainly to obtain information on the extent of expenditure on specified 
classes of items, there was little chance of the formal purpose of borrowing being 
reported instead of the actual one. Here, only expenditure actually incurred was 
asked for and there was little likelihood that a respondent would report expenditure 
in the schedule, even when it was not incurred, only because he had formally asked 
for a loan for the purpose. Also, in this part of the schedule only the source of 
finance was asked for in a general way, i.e., information was sought as to whether 
a particular expenditure or any part of it was incurred from current income receipts, 
past savings, borrowings, etc. No information regarding the agency from whom 
the borrowing was made was sought for, in this case. Therefore, there was no 
occasion for the respondent to take note of any divergence that might have taken 
place between the purpose of borrowing and the object on which expenditure was 
incurred. 

7.1.6 It is true that in block 5 of the schedule, where information was directly 
sought regarding individual loan transactions and tJie purposes for which the loans 
were contracted, there was a possibility of the formal purpose of borrowing rather 
than the actual purpose of expenditure being reported. However, as pointed 
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out above, the close correspondence in the amounts and purposes reported by 
respondents in both parts* of the schedule strongly supports the conclusion that 
the respondents returned the actual purpose of expenditure rather than the formally 
reported purpose of borrowing as the purpose, even when reporting on individual 
loan transactions in block 5. 

7.1.7 The importance of what has been stated above is in its l>earing on the 
use of these data in specific instances. These data have been used by us in all sub¬ 
sequent discussion as representing the actual purpose on which expenditure was 
incurred and for which borrowing was resorted to. It is on this basis that an attempt 
is made in later chapters at a comparison between data derived from the schedules 
used in the 'supply* and 'demand’ aspects of the enquiry, to estimate the exttmt 
to which formally reported purpose of borrowing diverged from actual utilizaiion 
of the proceeds of loans. In so far as the two sets of data refer to two different 
samples, there is no necessary guarantiee of a complete correspondence in tlu^ pro¬ 
portions derived from them. However, uniform divergence of any large proportions 
between the two will certainly indicate an element of real divergence between r(»ported 
purposes and actual uses. Also, the data are utilized by us throughout as being 
capable of leading to estimates of sizes of borrowings required in different directions 
by different sets or classes of rural families in different regions and strata. 

7.1.8 This is, of course, subject to one general limitation of any approach 
based on purposes of Viorrowing. The purposes of borrowing may, indeed, as well 
be called merely occasions of borrowing. For, it may be maintained that tlie 
economy of a family must be considered as a wdiole. It is the total requinunents, 
whether on production or consumption account, whether in kind or in cash, of the 
business and family needs of the cultivator or non-cultivator that liave to be matched 
with the total receipts in cash or in kind, from whatever sources, obtained by the 
family. In this picture of the integrated economy of the business and consumption 
unit, borrowing may well be looked upon as a balancing factor so that the gap between 
receipts and requirements of expenditure is made up, to the extent possible and for 
the period required, by acts of borrowing. The purposes and the period of borrow¬ 
ing may be merely seasonal, due to divergence because of the special character of 
agricultural production between the time of receipt of income and the season through 
which the expenditure has to be incurred. This might lead to borrowings, either 
for production or consumption purposes, which would be distinctly short-term. 
In this instance, during the period for which funds are short, the total requirements, 
whether for production expenditure or for consumption needs of the family, have 
to be met. It is, from the accounting or economic point of view, irrelevant whether 
in fact the seasonal gap on the total account was, when met by borrowing, attributed 
to production expenditure or to consumption needs. In the same way, the long¬ 
term balance of an economy may also be adjusted by resorting to borrowing. Any 
economy that is internally in equilibrium over the short-term and the long-term, 
that is, in which acts of borrowing did not indicate, say, living on one’s capital, 
would be an economy in which borrowing is over the long-term, in the main, a 
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balancing factor in the above sense. From this point of view, reporting of purposes 
has no special significance as such. 

7.1.9 However, even bearing this limitation in mind, tlie reporting of pur¬ 
poses has certain importance, even tliough it is a total gap or deficit that borrowing 
fills. To the ordinary cultivator or liouseholder, the gap does not appear or the 
deficit is not made clear througli a complete accounting procedure. The lack of 
resources exhibits itself or makes itself felt on particular occasions of eitJier large, 
urgent or unavoidable expenditure. In such instances, he is forced to resort to 
borrowing, to fill the gap or make up a deficit which presently app(jars on tlie octeasion. 
It is, tlierefore, higitimate for him to consider that the borrowing was occjasioned 
by or incurred for a definite tyjx' of exj)enditure. Tlie planning of expenditures 
and the rationalization of r(H;(‘ipt8 also take place by taking account of specific 
items and making dfdinite allo(;ations. Therefore, the purposes of expenditure liavi*. a 
significance' of tlieir own. Also, whether it is production or consumption expenditure, 
w]ietli(*r it is recurn'ut or occasional expenditure, whether it is capital or current ex¬ 
penditure, in each diffen'ut conU'xt the terms and conditions and possible conse¬ 
quences of borrowing are all diff(‘r(‘nt and have to separately studied for understand - 
ing the working of the credit system. Assuming that there is a natural ttmdency to 
avoid an incrcast* of the debt burden and to do without borrowing if possible, the manner 
in which and the occasion on which expenditure requirements lead to borrowing liave 
considerable significance both from the point of view of throwing light on the opera- 
titin of tlie e(H)nomy and providing data in relation to the operation of the credit 
system. Therefore, always bearing in mind that the gap or deficit is a gap not 
necessarily attributalih' to sjiecific juiriioses or occasions of expenditure, the emergence 
or tlie presentation of the gap or the deficit, urgent enough or large enough t<^ prompt 
borrowing behaviour, is an important element in tluj analysis of the total situation. 

7.2 PURPOSE OF BORROWING : ALL FAMILIES 

7.2.1 We shall now^ proceed to discuss the data relating to the purpos('s for 
which borrowings were resorted to by tlu' families in the investigated villages, starting 
with a general discussion of tlie position of all families, including non-cultivators. 

7.2.2 The purposes of borrowing vrere ascertained and classified into main 
purposes and sub-purposes; the classification adopted is rejiroduced below. As 
far as possible, an effort was made to ascertain the amounts borrowed for different 
purposes and to minimize the entries under more than one purpose. 

Classification of purposes and sub-purposes of borrowing 

Purpose Sub-purpose 

(1) Capital expenditure (i) Purchase of land 
on farm (n') Reclamation of land 

{iii) Bunding and other land improvements 

(iv) Digging and repair of wells 

(v) Development of other irrigation resources 
(m) Laying of new orchards and plantations 
(t»tt) Purchase of livestock 

{viii) Purchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment 
(ia;) Construction of farm houses, barns, oattle-sheds, etc. 

{x) Other capital investments in agriculture. 
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Purpose Sub-purposo 

(2) Current expenditure (*) Purohase of seed 

on farm (ii) Purohase of manure 

{Hi) Purchase of fodder 
{iv) Payment of wages 

(v) Payment of land revenue, cess and other charges 

(vi) Payment of rent 

{vii) Maintenance of irrigation resources (excluding repairs to wells) 
(vHi) Repairs and maintenance of implements etc. 

{ix) Other farm expenses. 

(3) Non-farm business (t) On capital account 

expenditure (ii) On current account. 

(4) Family expenditure (i) Construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings 

(ii) Purchase of household utensils, furniture, etc. 

(ni) Death ceremonies 
(if) Marriage and other ceremonies 
(u) Medical expenses 
(I’i) Other occasional expenditure 

(vii) Educational expenses 
(viii) Purchase of clothing, shoes, bedding, etc. 

(ix) Other family ex|iense8. 

(5) Other expenditure (i) Litigation charges 

(ii) Repayment of old debts 
(Hi) Other expenses, if any. 


7.2.3 Considering the data for all the 75 districts together, w 
total borrowings of all families were distributed as follows among the 

e find that the 
main purposes: 

Purpose of borrowing 

Percentage to 
total 

Capital expenditure on farm.. 

27-8 

Current expenditure on farm. 

Non-farm busineas expenditure. 

9 3 

6-6 

Family expenditure. 

602 

Other expenditure... 

5-7 

More than one purpoiM... 

04 


Total. 

100 0 



If we treat the expenditure on the first three items as expenditure for productive 
purposes, then productive purposes accounted for 43 *7 per cent of the total borrow¬ 
ings, while those which iniglit be termed non-productive accounted for 50 *3 per cent 
or the major part of total borrowings. The most important purpose or group of 
purposes was family expenditure, followed by capital expenditure on farm. Other 
purjioses were relatively of minor importance. 

7.2.4 This is only an overall picture of the position for the country as a whole. 
The importance of different purposes varied considerably from district to district. 
However, the overall average affords a general standard with the help of which the 
variations could be usefully studied. 

7.2.6 The overall picture for cultivators and non-cultivators is set out in the 
table on next page. The difference between the proportions for all families and those for 
cultivators is very small, but the difference between the proportions for cultivators and 
non-cultivators is considerable. The proportion of borrowings of non-cultivators for 
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Purpose of borrowing 

Borrowings for the purpose as 
percentage of total borrowings 

Cultivators 

Non-cultivators 

Capital expenditure on farm. 

31 5 

6 0 

Current expenditure on farm. 

lO'G 

11 

Non-farm business expenditure. 

45 

18^5 

Family expenditure. 

46-9 

69’9 

Other expenditure. 

60 

4 4 

More than one purpose. 

0‘5 

01 

Total. 

100 0 

100 0 


ca]>ital expenditure on farm was naturally small. Current expenditure on farm was 
even less significant as a purpose of borrowing for non-eultivators. Non-farm 
busimiss expenditure was a more important purf)OHe of ])orrowing for non-eultivators 
than for cultivators. Family ex})enditure accounted for the largest proportion, 
nearly 70 ]jer cent , of tlie total l)orrowingsof non-cultivators, while the proportion of 
borrowings for that purpose to total borrowings was nearly 47 per cent in the case 
of cultivators. 

7.2.6 Table 7.2 sets out district data in respect of average borrowings per family 
and p(}r reporting family, for various purposes, with the districts ranked according 
to the size of total borrowings per family. Of the 75 selected districts, in only 
one district, viz., Nainital, the average borrowings per family reached the very high 
figure of lis 734. Tu the remaining districts the average amount borrowed per family 
was less than Rs 4(K). In 8 distrids the average borrowings ranged from Rs 300 to 
Rs 400 ; in 15 <listricts the average was between Rs 200 and Rs 300; in 30 districts it 
was between Rs 1(X) and Rs 200 and in the remaining 21 districts it w^as less than Rs 100. 
In Nainital where the average amount borrowed per family was Rs 731, tin* major 
part of the amount was borrowed for non-farm business ex|)enditure ; the amount 
borrowed per reporting family for tlie purpose in the district was the liighest at 
Rs 9,179. In Sagar also, which comes second in the list of districts arrjinged accord¬ 
ing to the descending order of average borrowings per family, non-farm business 
expenditure was the most imjiortant purpose of borrowing, accounting for 30 })er 
cent of the total borrowings. Of the remaining seven districts in which the average 
borrowings per family ranged from Rs 300 to Rs KK), family expenditure accoiintiMi 
for tlie largest proportion of total borrowings in all exc(»pt Kurnool when*, borrow¬ 
ings for capital expenditure on farm formed about 10 j)er(^eiit of the total, wliile those 
for family expenditure formed 36 per cent. Family expenditur(‘ was tlie* main 
purpose for which borrowings were resorted to in all the districts in which the average 
amount borrowed per family was less than Rs 300, except in Bhilsa, Ahmedabad, 
Cbingleput, Nizamabad, Poona, Nagpur, Tripura, Akola and Koraput. Of the last 
mentioned nine districts, in the first seven districts the average total borrowings 
ranged from Rs 1(X) to Rs 300 and capital expenditure on farm was tlie most important 
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Serial 

namber 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


TABLE 7.l~BORROWINGS FOR EACH MAIN PURPOSE AS 


CAPITAL EXPSKDITUBS 

OK PABM 


District 


Per¬ 

centage 


CUR&XNT XXPBKDITUBB 
OK FABM 


District 


Per- 

oentage 


KOK-FARM BUSINESS 
BXPBKDITURB 


District 


Per- 

centage 


3 


6 


Koraput... 
Tripura... 
Chingleput. 
Jaipur.... 
Bhilsa. 


Niiamabad. 
Ahmedabad. 
Chittorgarh., 
Hamirpur.., 
Poona. 


Hoshiarpur... 

Kumool. 

Raisen. 

Shivpuri. 

Mahbubnagar. 


Agra. 

Aligarh.... 

Satna. 

Sambaipur. 
Haaaan- 


Coimbatore. 

Nagpur. 

Sironi. 

Meerut. 

Bangalore.. 


Puri. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Cacbar. 

Chum. 

Bijapur. 


Bilaspur. 

West Khandesh.. 

Kanpur. 

Rewa. 

Ratnagiri. 


Sitapur. 

Ramanathapuram. 


70‘4 
50 8 
50-5 
480 
46-6 

44-8 
44-2 
42 0 
41-9 
40-9 

401 
398 
39-5 
37 6 
36-2 

35-9 
35 8 
35‘8 
35-8 
357 

34’4 
34-3 
340 
33 9 
33’2 

33 1 
32-8 
32-7 
32-5 
321 

31-9 
31 7 
31-5 
31-2 
30 3 

28-3 
28 1 


Akola. 

Mirzapur. 

Poona. 

Broach. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Khandesh... 

Parbhani. 

Kolhapur. 

Palamau. 

Nagpur. 


Deoria.... 
Bhagalpur. 
Cuddapah. 

Churu. 

Sultanpur. 


Hazaribagh. 

Sawai Mi^opur. 

Nizamabad. 

Kumool... 

Durg. 


West Godavari.. 

Sagar. 

Shajapur. 

Chanda. 

Raisen. 


Coimbatore.. 
Ahmedabad. 

Jaunpur_ 

BalUa. 

Rewa. 


Bijapur.... 
Osmanabad. 
Bilaspur.... 
Chinffleput.. 
Malabar.... 


Mahbubnagar. 
Sirmoor. 


508 
40 1 
31 3 
29-6 
270 

26 4 
24 1 
21 3 
20 8 
18‘4 

18-2 
17 5 
16 5 
16-4 
16 3 

16‘2 

159 

15-2 

15-2 

149 

14-9 

14-5 

140 

12-9 

11-7 

11 1 
10 8 


10 - 

8- 

8- 

8- 

7- 


7’5 
7-4 
7 1 

6 7 
5 5 


Nainital. 

Sagar. 

Malda. 

Quilon. 

West Godavari.. 

Kammp. 

Palamau. 

Jaunpur. 

Lakhimpur. 

Meemt. 

Jullundur. 

Bhilsa. 

Sorath. 

Malabar. 

Shahjahanpur... 

Cuddapah. 

Sawai Madhopur 

Aligarh. 

Nagpur. 

Mahbubnagar... 

Ratnagiri. 

Tripura. 

Agra. 

Chanda. 

Bangalore. 

Burdwan. 

Cliingleput. 

Hissar. 

Sitapur. 

Sirmoor. 

Kumool. 

Jhabua. 

Kanpur. 

Akola. 

Puri. 

Coimbatore. 

Rewa. 


72-5 

30-1 

24-7 

228 

19-2 

18-2 
15-3 
14-9 
10 8 
10-8 


10 5 
10 2 
10-2 
10-2 
9 


6-8 

60 

5-6 

50 

50 


4 7 
4-6 
4-4 
4-3 
4‘2 

4‘2 

41 

3-9 

3‘8 

3-3 

3’3 

2‘9 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : ALL FAMILIES 



FAMILY EXPKNIJITUKE 

OTHER EXl'ENIiITl/KK 

MORE THAN ONE riTRPOSE 


1 













niimbor 

District 

Per- 

Bi.strict 

Por- 

Bistrict 

Per- 



centugc^ 


(;c*ntagc 


centage 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

Jalpaigiiri. 

H9-4 

Lakbinipur. ...... 

25^1 

Chanda. 

8-8 

2 

Hurd wan. 

7ih(i 

Bhatinda. 

24-3 

A kola. 

5‘6 

3. 

Midna])(>re. 

7:i-i 

Palamaii. 

13 8 

Quilon. 

.^.9 

4. 

Monghyr. 

70 4 

1 Sirinoor. 

12 7 

•Ihabua. 

3 5 

5. ! 

llanncr.. 

69 • 7 


12 4 

( V)inibatoro. 

1 

0. 

Mohindcrgaih. 

6fi • 9 

i (’oiuibaiore. 

120 

Sultanpur. 

2 ■ 2 

7. 

Ha Ilia. 

67’:i 

Monghyr. 

11-3 

('huru. 

16 

H. i 

Sorath. 

67 .3 

8ultanpur. 

iro 

Tfij>ura. 

0 9 

9. 

Hi.ssar. 

67-2 

Kaniiur. 

10 9 

Osuianabad. 

0 9 

10. 

tliuiluia. 



9 6 

Sawai Madluipur. . 

0-7 

11. 

Oainanabad. 

63 4 

Buliia. 

9 1 

Bii»g. 

0 7 

12. 

Hhagalpur. 

63‘2 

B(*oria. 

8‘0 

Poona. 

0-5 

13. 

Sirohi. 

62-9 

Shahjahanpur. 

<S0 

Sambalpur. 

0-4 

14. I 

C’achar. 

62-6 

Nagpur. 

8^0 

Bilaspur. 

0-3 

15. 

JuUundur. 

62’4 

Kolhapur. 

7'9 

Nagpur. 

0’3 

16, 

iShivpuri. 

6 to 


7'8 

Broach. 

0’3 

17. 

Sitapur. 

60-H 

Malabar. 

7’8 

Kolhapur. 

0-3 

18. 

Ratnagiri. 

69'S 

(Minauabad. 

71 

Btjoria. 

02 

19. 

Sambalpur. 

69’6 

Khandeah. .. 

6’9 

Jaunpur. 

0-2 

20. 

Shajapur. 

69 3 

Quilon. 

0 6 

lloshiarpur. 

01 

21. 

Beoria. 

6H-6 

Poona. 

6 4 

Satna. 

01 

22. 

Lakhiinpnr. 

68 6 

A kola. 

6-3 

Rew^a. 

0 1 

23. 

Hazaribagh. 

68 6 

Bijapur. 

G‘2 

West Khaiulesh. . . 

01 

24. 

Puri. 

68^J 

Mirzapur. 

6 1 

Ratnagiri. 

01 

25. 

lioHhiarpur. 

67‘7 

Kamrup. 

5-8 i 

Bangalore. 

01 

20. 

Burg. 

67'6 

Puri. 

5-5 

Lakhirnpur. 


27. 

Satna. 

67 1 

West Godavari_ 

5’5 

Cachar. 

... 

28. 

Bilaspur. 

66 3 

Sha japur. 

5^3 

Kamrup. 


29. 

(’hittorgarh. 

56 1 i 

Aligarh. 

5’2 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

30. 

Bangalore. 

65-5 1 

(3iingleput. 

4-8 

Malda.. 

“ 

31. 

Bhatinda. 

54 5 

Kurnool. 

4^7 

Burdwan. 


32. 

Agra. 

53 ■ ,9 

JuUundur........ 

4-6 

Midnapore. 

_ 

33. 

Hamirpur. 

63’8 1 

Parbhani. 

4 6 

Bhagalpur. 

- 

34. 

Malda. 

53'6 

Midnapore. 

45 

Monghyr. 


36. 

Hasflan. 

53 5 

Hiasar. .. 

4’4 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

36. 

Shahjahanpur. 

62-8 

iSagar. 

4-3 

Palamau. 

_ 

37. 

Sirmoor. 

52 6 

Cachar. 

41 

Mirzapur. 

— 


18 
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Serial 

number 


38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
46. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
60. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


TABLE 7.1—BORROWINGS FOR EACH MAIN PURPOSE AS 


CAPITAL EXPJSNDrrCRK 


ON FARM 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 

1 

2 

West Godavari.. .. 

27-6 

Shahjahanpur. 

26-9 

Malabar. 

2(i‘9 

Barmer. 

26^1 

Sirmoor. 

2d-0 

Mohindergarh. 

24 9 

Sagar.. 

24 uS 

Durg. 

24-3 

Parbhani. 

24^3 

Cuddaj>ah. 

24 0 

Hazaribagh. 

23 • o 

Kainrup. 

23-2 

Juliundur. 

22‘J 

Sorath. 

21 8 

Hissar. 

20'S 

Kolhapur. 

20'6 

Chanda. 

201 

Broach. 

20 0 

Sultanpur. 

197 

Shajapur. 

193 

Palaraau. 

192 

Bhatinda. 

19'0 

Midnapore. 

IS'6 

Mongbyr. 

18'3 

Oamanabad. 

179 

Malda. 

17'S 

Jhabua. 

17-6 

Bliagalpur. 

17-4 

Jaunpur. 

158 

Quiloii. 

140 

Balita. 

125 

Deoria. 

12'2 

Mirzapur. 

121 

Burdwan. 

111 

Akola. 

110 

Jalpaiguri. 

8-3 

Naiuital. 

82 

Lakhimpur. 

50 


CCKRICNT KXPENUrrURB 
ON FARM 


District 

Per¬ 

centage 

3 

4 

Jhabua. 

54 

Mohindergarh. 

39 

Bangalore... 

30 

Quilon. 

3 * 5 

Banner. 

34 

1 {issar. 

3-2 

Shahjahanpur. 

3'1 

Sitapur. 

29 

Malda. 

27 

Hurdw an. 

I'S 

Satna. 

16 

Tripura. 

14 

Midnapore. 

1 ‘ 3 

Kanpur. 

13 

Aligarh. 

11 

Bhatinda. 

11 

Ratnagiri. 

O'S 

Kararup. 

0-7 

Cachar. 

06 

Agra. 

U‘6 

Nainital. 

06 

Sorath. 

06 

Ha.^.san. 

06 

Sirohi. 

O'O 

Juliundur. 

04 

Meerut. 

03 

Jalpaiguri. 

02 

Jaipur. 

0'2 

(diittorgarh. 

02 

Haniirpur. 

01 

Ho.shiarpur. 

01 

Bhilsa. 

01 

I^khinijmr. 

- 

Monghyr. 

_ 

Shivpuri. 


Sanibalpur. 

- 

Puri. 

— 

Koraput. 

- 


NON-FARM RUSlNfiSa 
EXPENDITURE 


District 

Per- 

contagi 

5 

6 

Gsnianabad. 

2-9 

Deoria. 

2-8 

Ahmedabad. 

2'8 

Hijapur. 

2'6 

Ballia 

25 

Sirohi. 

2 5 

ilassjin. 

24 

Sultanpur. 

2'3 

Poona. 

2'3 

Midnapore. 

2-2 

Satna. 

2'2 

Shiijai)ur. 

21 

West Khandesh.. . 

19 

Sanibalpur. 

16 

Mirzapur. 

14 

Harnirpur. 

14 

Parbhani. 

14 

Shivpuri. 

12 

Bhatinda. 

11 

Xizamabad. 

11 

Kolhapur. 

O'S 

Mohindergarh. 

07 

Raisen.. 

07 

Bilaspur. 

0 7 

Broach. 

07 

Jalpaiguri. 

06 

Ho.shiarpur. 

05 

Chittorgarh. 

05 

Ranninathapuram. 

05 

Jaipur. 

03 

Koraput. 

03 

Hazaribagh. 

01 

Cachar. 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

_ 

Monghyr. 

- 

Churu. 

- 

Banner. 


Durg. 

- 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



FAMILY KXPKN DITT7HE 

OTH EU EX I* EN 01T U UE 

MORE THAN ONE PURPOSE 

Serin 1 













uuinlier 

District 

Per- 

District 

Per. 

District 

Per- 



ceiitage 


cent.ago 


centage 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

38. 

Kanpur. 

r>2'4 

Agra. 

40 

Biillia. 


3‘>. 

Meerut. 

52-2 

Raiuanathapuram. 

4'0 

Sitapur. 

- 

40. 

Karnriip. 

52‘I 

Sitapur. 

3-7 

Kanpur. 

- 

41. 

Hijapur. 

oO'H 

Koraput. 

3'7 

llaiuirpuf. 

- 

42. 

Aligarh. 

50 G 

Rhilsa. 

3-5 

Slkalijalian})ur. 

- 

43. 


50 ■ 4 


3'4 

Agi'a. 


44. 

('luiutla. 

40 9 

Mahhubriagar. 

34 

Aligarh. 

- 

45. 

Jnunpur. 

4U-i 

1 

Hi\>i.Hpur. 

1 3'3 

Kainilal. 

- 

40. 

Quihm. 

40-2 

< 'handa. 

33 

Meerut. 

- 

47. 

Kolhapur. 

\ 4VJ 

Satna. 

3'2 

Sirinoor. 

- 

48. 

Sultanpur. 

4S‘5 

(’udclapah. 

3-2 1 

fJ ullundur. 

- 

49. 

(^uliluj)ah. 

4S • 5 

Tripura. 

3-0 

Hisnar. 

- 

50. 

('liuru. 

4H' 5 

Hurd wan. 

2'S 

B>lv.vt indu. 

— 

61. 

Muhihar. 

4H0 

Hainirjuir. 

2-8 

Moliindergarh. 

— 

52. 


40 • 4 

Meerut. 

2-8 

Barmer. 


53. 


46'0 

Raiaen. 

2'8 

Sirohi. 

„ 

54. 

}*arhharii. 

45 • 6 

Jhabiia. 

2 7 

,)ai]Mi]'. 

_ 

55. 

Raif^en. 

45 • :i 

Sain bat pur. 

2'G 

(Uiittorgarh. 

__ 








5«. 

Revva. 

45’1 

Nizaniabad. 

20 

Shivpuri. 

- 

57. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

42 0 

liangaioro. 

26 

Shajapui. 

- 

58. 

Ahtnerlnhnd. ...... 

44’4 

Diirg. 

2'5 

Bliilsa. 


59. 

Rarnanalhajuirain. 

40 4 

Hatnagiri. 

22 

Raison. 

- 

60. 

Mirzapur. 

40’3 

Bhagaipur. 

1-9 

Puri. 

— 

61. 

Bhilsa. 

30’0 

Hazaribagh. 

19 

Koraput. 

- 

62. 

Tripura. 

370 

Moliindergarh. 

1-6 

Sagar. 

- 

63. 

Nizamabnd. 

36-3 

Jnlpaiguri. 

15 

Sorat h. 

- 

64. 

Coimbatoro. 

36 • 1 

Hoahiarpur. 

15 

Ahrnedahad. 


65. 

K urnool. 

36' 1 

Naiiiital. 

13 

Bijapur. 


66. 

West Kliaiidesli.. . 

33'0 

('hum. 

13 

Parhhani. 


67. 

West Godavari..., 

32'8 

Malda. 

1-2 

N^izaiuabad. 

_ 

68. 

Chingleput. 

32'7 

( 3iiitorgarh....... 

12 

Mahbuhnagar. 

- 

69. 

Nagjiur. 

31'7 

Jaipur. 

11 

Hassun. 

- 

70. 

Raianmu. 

30-9 

Ahmedabad. 

09 

(hiddapah. 

_ 

71. 

Sftg'ar. 

26 • 3 

Barmer. .. 

0-8 

Kuriiool. 


72. 

Koraput. 

25 0 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

04 

^Vest Godavari. ... 


73. 

Akola. 

22'5 

Shivpuri. 

02 

(3iingle])ut. 

- 

74. 

Poona. 

18'6 

Sirohi. 

01 

Kainanat ha])uram. 

- 

75. 

Nainital. 

174 

Soratli. 

01 

Malabar. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 7.2- 

[Amount in 


District 


1. Nainital. 

2. Sagar. 

3. Muhiiidergarh . . . 

4. Ouddapah. 

5. Kumool. 

6. Bhatinda. 

7. West Godavari. . 

8. Malabar. 

9. Sawai Madhopur. 


-BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 
FAMILIES 

rupees. Figures in brackets denote ijereentages to total borrowings.] 




rUKrOSE OF BORROWIlSa 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Capital 

exjKJii' 

dituro 

oil 

farm 

Current 

exiien- 

diture 

on 

farm 

Non- 

farm 

business 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

ex|M3n- 

diture 

Other 

purposes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I\u‘ family 

734 

00 

4 

(0-G) 

532 

(72-0) 

128 

(17-4) 

10 

(1-3) 

Per reptirting family 


332 

212 

9,179 

493 

1,219 

Per family 

384 

05 

(2./-.V) 

55 

(140) 

116 

(30^J) 

101 

{26-3) 

17 
(4’3) 

Per rtiptirting family 


372 

132 

1,863 

204 

437 

Per family 

382 

95 
(24‘9} 

15 

(’i-y) 

3 

(0‘7) 

263 
(68‘9) 

6 

(7-6') 

Per reporting family 


622 

118 

1,350 

530 

879 

Per family 

372 

89 

(24^0) 

62 

(J(i-o) 

2U 

{7-8) 

180 

{4S-5) 

12 

(3-2) 

Per reporting family 


398 

375 

679 

319 

295 

Per family 

364 

145 

(39-6) 

55 

(25-2) 

15 

131 
(36-i) 

17 

(4*7) 

Per reporting family 


489 

227 

736 

265 

687 

Per family 

363 

69 

{19-0) 

4 

U'l) 

4 

(2i) 

198 
(54’5) 

88 
(24’3) 

Per reporting family 


368 

224 

363 

505 

710 

Per family 

361 

100 

(27-6*) 

54 
(14 9) 

69 
(19‘2) 

118 
(32’8) 

20 
(5 6) 

Per reporting family 


531 

374 

1,506 

214 

395 

Per family 

347 

93 

(26-9) 

24 

(7-1) 

35 

(10-2) 

167 
(48’0) 

27 

(7-3) 

Per reporting family 


281 

163 

958 

239 

330 

Per family 

312 

103 

(32-3) 

50 

(45^9) 

24 
(7 6) 

133 
(42’6) 

3 

(i-7) 

Per rejiorting family 


427 

268 

1,256 

437 

223 

Per family 

277 

53 

(iP-3) 

39 

(J4-0) 

6 

(2i) 

164 
(59'3) 

15 

(5-3) 

Per reporting family 


264 

158 

233 

294 

205 


10. Shajapur. 
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TABLE 7.2—BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 
FAMILIES—Continued 


[Amount in Figunw in Iminkotn denote jmrcentageB to total borrowings.] 




j 

JTTTirOSE OF BORROW J NO 

District 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

( 'apital 
ox))en- 
diture 
on 
binn 

Current 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Non- 

farm 

IjuaincHs 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 
j)ur poses 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

11, Deoria. 

Per family 

273 

33 

(/2-2) 

50 

(;s-2) 

8 

{2’S) 

160 

(5A-6') 

ei 


Per re])ortiTig family 


130 

73 

137 

203 

271 

12. Jaipur. 

Per family 

273 

131 

{4.S‘0) 

{0-2) 

1 

{0-3) 

138 
{30’4) 

3 

{11) 


Per reporting family 


368 

160 

1,317 

365 

213 

IJ. Jlhilsa. 

]*er family 

269 

125 
(.#6'-6) 

{0 1) 

27 

{102} 

107 

{30-0) 

9 

(3n5) 


Per reporting family 


456 

160 

191 

257 

326 

14. Moerut. 

Pit family 

260 

88 
{33‘U) 

1 

{0‘3) 

28 
{10-3) 

136 
{32’2) 

7 

(2-S) 


Per n*porting family 


481 

140 

355 

434 

435 

15. Agra. 

I’er family 

255 

1)2 

1 

14 

137 

{33’9) 

10 
(4 0) 


(36^9) 

{O’6) 

{6’6) 


Per reporting family 


353 

201 

243 

426 

427 

16. Coimbatore. 

IVt family 

250 

86 

i3-h4) 

28 

(/;•/) 

8 

{3’3) 

90 

{30-1) 

38 

{13-1) 


Pi'r reporting family 

1 

1,091 

629 

820 

357 

1,725 

17. Banner. 

P(M’ family 

249 

65 
{26‘D 

9 

{3’4) 

( ) 

174 

{69-7) 

2 

(O-S) 


Per reporting family 


458 

657 

250 

700 

196 

18. Shahjaluinpur. .. 

Per family 

246 

(>6 

{26-9) 

8 

(3-7) 

23 
{O'2) 

130 
{32-S) 

20 

{S-0) 


Ptir reporting family 


241 

84 

1,324 

296 

327 

19. Bhagalpur. 

Per family 

239 

42 

{17-4) 

42 

{J7'6) 

( ) 

151 

{63-2) 

4 

(J'O) 


Per reporting family 


163 

107 

30 

210 

449 

20. Ahmedabad. 

Per family 

234 

103 
{44‘1) 

25 

{JO’S) 

7 

{2'S) 

97 

{41-4) 

2 

{O'9) 


Per reporting family 


435 

354 

954 

359 

261 
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TABLE 7.2—BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES: ALL 

FAMILIES—Continued 

[Amount in nipeeH. in brackets denote percontaj^es to total borrowings.] 





rUBT’OSK OF BORROW INC} 

District 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Current 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Non- 

farm 

business 

t'xpen- 

diture 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 

purposes 



1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21. Chingleput. 

Per family 

230 

116 

17 

(7-4) 

II 

{4-G) 

75 

(22-7) 

11 

{4-S) 


reporting family 


455 

100 

586 

130 

284 

22. Qiiilon. 

Per family 

219 

31 

{WO) 

8 

{s-r>) 

50 
{22-S) 

108 

(49-2) 

23 

(76-5) 


Per reporting family 


260 

in 

527 

181 

247 

2H. Sorath. 

Per family 

207 

45 

(2hS) 

1 

{0-6) 

21 

(/0-2) 

140 

{97-2) 

{0 1) 


Per reporting family 


234 

323 

1,015 

. 286 

400 

24. Hosbiarpur. 

Per family 

201 

81 

{40-I) 

(O-I) 

1 

{0-6} 

116 

(57-7) 

;< 

{!■(!) 


Per reporting family 


364 

240 

470 

270 

368 

25. Bangalore. 

Per family 

193 

64 

(.3.3-2) 

7 

(,3-6) 

10 

(5-6) 

107 

(Orro) 

5 

(2‘';) 


Per reporting family 


207 

07 

685 

217 

210 

26. Broach. 

Per family 

190 

38 

{20-0) 

56 
(2.9 •6) 

1 

{O'7) 

87 

: (46-6) 

7 

1 {O'7) 


Per rejiort iiig family 


376 

j 358 

343 

305 

302 

27. Mahbiibnagar. . . 

Per family 

190 

69 
(.36'-2) 

13 

(6-7) 

14 

(7-.3) 

88 
(46-4) 

7 

(.3-4) 


Per reporting family 


295 

83 

303 

172 

1.52 

28. Kanpur. 

Per family 

177 

56 

(.37-5) 

2 

(7-.3) 

{^‘0) 

02 

(52-4) 

19 

{lO'O) 


Per reporting family 


285 

104 1 

267 

305 

409 

29. West Khandosh. 

Per family 

169 

54 

(.37-7) 

45 
{20‘4) 

3 

{1-9) 

56 
(.3.3-6) 

12 

(7-6) 


Per reporting family 


616 

381 j 

456 

321 

407 

30. Chittorgarh. 

Per family 

168 

70 

{42^0) 

{0-2) 

1 

(0-5) 

94 

(.56-7) 

2 

(7-2) 


I*er reporting family 


391 

65 

860 

387 

106 
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TABLE 7.2—BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 

FAMILIES—Continued 

[Amount, in rupooH. Figuros in hniokols doiioto porcontagos to total borrowinpH.[ 





J TTRl'OSE OF BORROWING 

1 )iHtrict 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

(Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Current 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

N on- 
farm 
busine.ss 
expen¬ 
diture 

Kainily 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 

purj) 0 .se.s 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

31. Bijapnr. 

P(.*r family 

166 

5;$ 

(.i-j/) 

14 

(A-.3) 

4 

(2* 6-) 

85 
{60‘H) 

10 

{fi-2) 


Por report iiig (ainily 


351 

163 

399 

238 

259 

32. ilauiniur. 

Por family 

157 


16 

iJO-1) 

23 

{14-y) 

78 

{49-4) 

15 

(»■«) 


P(T n'fKirl ing family 


\m 

57 

316 

183 

274 

33. MawHun. 

i’or family 

155 

55 

(5.5-/) 

1 

(O-l!) 

4 

(2-4) 

83 
(53-5) 

12 

(7-&) 


l*or roporting family 


221 

2)3 

1,233 

220 

270 

34. Nizamabad. 

Por fuiriily 

151 


23 
{IS-2) 

2 

(VI) 

55 

{36-3) 

4 

(2 0) 


Per r(*i>ortiiig family 


355 

2(.>0 

201 

195 

298 

35. Monghyr. 

Por family 

\49 

27 

1 {/cV-5) 

( ) 

( ) 

105 

1 {70-4) 

17 

! {IV 3) 


Per rep uling family 


226 

100 

400 

190 

801 

3b. Aligarh. 

I’er family 

148 

53 
m S) 

2 

\l-l) 

i 

{7-3) 

i 75 

{60^(1) 

H 

{6-2) 


P('r rojiorting family 


293 

51 

206 

216 

228 

37. Kamrup. 

Per family 

142 

33 

{‘^3-2) 

1 

[0^7) 

26 

(/cV-2) 

74 

{62^1) 

8 

{3'8) 


P(a- rojiorting family 


198 

66 

857 

188 

285 

38. Osrnanabad. 

IVr family 

142 

25 

(//•?/) 

11 

4 

{2-0) 

90 

{63-4) 

11 

(8'0) 


Per reporting family 


252 

217 

511 

245 

276 

39. Poona. 

Per family 

141 

58 

44 

3 

(2-3) 

26 

{IH^G) 

10 

(6‘..9) 


l/er reporting family 


440 

711 

1,103 

467 

385 

40. JiiJlundur. 

Por family 

135 

30 

{22-1) 

1 

(0-4) 

14 

{10^5) 

84 

(62-4) 

6 

(4d) 


Por roporting family 


343 

92 

221 

211 

201 
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TABLE 7.2—BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 

FAMILIES—Continued 

[Amount in rupoos. Fijfuros in braokots dimote percentages to total borrowings.] 





ruurosE or borrowinu 

District 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Current 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Non¬ 

farm 

business 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 

purposes 



1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

41- Ilainanatlia- 

ptirain. 

Per family 

.33 

37 

{28-1) 

36 ^ 
{27^0) 

1 

(0-5) 

54 

{■10-4) 

5 

{4 0) 





Per reporting family 


285 

114 

340 

124 

210 

42. Churn. 

Per family 

j 

131 

43 

{32-0) 

21 

(76-4) 

H 

63 

(48-3) 

4 

(2-S) 


Per rejK)rtiiig family 


383 

193 


610 

523 

43. Hamirpur. 

l*er family 

119 

50 

{n-9) 

(O-J) 

O 

(i7) 

64 

{33'S) 

3 

{2-S) 


Per reporting family 


270 

100 

283 

205 

207 

44. Nagpur. 

Per family 

119 

41 

{34-3) 

22 

. (18-7) 

9 

(7-3) 

38 

{31-7) 

10 

(8'3) 


Per reporting family 


280 

184 

280 

113 

199 

45. Raisen. 

Per family 

118 

47 

(.70-5) 

14 

(/i-r) 

1 

{0-7) 

54 
(45-3) 

3 

(^A’) 


Per reporting family 


360 

122 

410 

137 

144 

46. Jhabua. 

Per family 

117 

21 

iirfj) 

6 

(5-4) 

5 

(4-7) 

78 

{06-7) 

7 

(t?-2) 


reporting family 


166 

62 

052 

108 

107 

47. Malda. 

Per family 

114 

20 

{17-8) 

3 

(2w) 

28 
{24 7) 

61 

{53-0) 

1 

(1^) 


Per reporting family 


235 

80 

1,656 

160 

335 

48. Hissar. 

Per family 

113 

24 

(20-8) 

4 

L3'2) 

6 

(4-4) 

76 

{67^2) 

5 

(4 4) 


Per n^porting family 


428 

166 

616 

535 

713 

49, Palaniau. 

Per family 

109 

21 

23 

17 

34 

16 
(13 8) 


{J9’2) 

(20^8) 


{30-9) 


Per reporting family 


156 

53 

70 

94 

357 

50 Chanda. 

Per family 

109 

22 

(20-1) 

14 

{12-9) 

5 

(5^0) 

65 
(49’9) 

13 

(/2-i) 


Per reporting family 


226 

121 

183 

154 

231 
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TABLE 7.2 BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 

FAMILIES-^ontinued 

I Amount, in rnpeos. Kiftui'OH in t)ra<'l«'tH doiiote iMinauitnpoH to total borrowings. | 





rUKVO.SK OF IIOUROWINO 

DiHtrict 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

1 C.^ipital 
expen¬ 
diture 

tui 

farm 

(^urrent 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

N on- 
farm 
buHines.s 
expen¬ 
diture 

Family 

exjien- 

dituro 

Other 

[)urpose.s 



1 

‘> 

3 

4 

5 

0 

51. Ha Ilia. 

P(*r faruily 

108 

1.3 

(12-5) 

9 

{S-6) 

1 3 

(2-5) 

7.1 

{67-3) 

10 

(9-i) 


PiM- rt'jMirtiii^ family 


133 

38 

139 

142 

205 

52. Harbhani. 

P(‘r family 

. 

108 

26 
{24 ■:i) 

26 

{21-1) 

2 

(1-4) 

49 

{45-0) 

6 

(4-C) 


P(T n'i>ortin/i family 


271 

118 

780 

204 

278 

53. Tripura. 

]\‘r family 

106 

.54 

{r^o^s) 

1 

(/-/) 

6 

((}■()) 

4(1 
(37-II) 

4 

{3-9) 


Por rrjKM'tiiii/ family 


330 

100 

371 

210 

187 

54. Midnaporo. 

IN*r family 

104 

10 

ilS-d) 1 

1 

(/•/;) 

2 

[2-‘4) 

76 

(r.3-4) 

a 

{4-3) 


IV'r iiijj; lamily 


200 

00 

288 

1.50 

331 

55. Siriiioor. 

l*(‘r family j 

98 

24 
(.25 f/) 

5 

(5*5) 

4 

{4-2) 

52 

{52-0) 

12 

{12-7) 


l\*r rt'portiii^^ family 

1 

101 

81 

.518 

182 

280 

5b. Mirzapnr. 

Ptu' family 

97 

12 

(/2/) 

30 

{io-n 

1 

(/■■/) 

30 

{40-3) 

0 

{o-n 


IN-r n’jiorliui: family 


114 

85 

00 

00 

280 

57. Hurdwan. 

Pur lamily 

96 

11 

{Hi) 

2 

{l-S) 

4 

{!'•) 

77 

{79-0) 

3 

{2-S) 


Pur ru[inrtiiiu: lamily 


178 

146 

352 

206 

169 

5ft. Puri. 

Pur family 

90 

30 

{•H‘i) 

( ) 

3 

52 

{5S-1) 

5 

(5-5) 


Pur reportiijg family 

i 

135 

- 

227 

102 

129 

59. kSultanpur. 

Pur family 

89 

17 

(/.V-7) 

14 

{/5-3) 

2 

{2-3) 

43 

(IS-5) 

12 

(13-2) 


Pur ruportiu^ family 


112 

41 

408 

94 

77 

60. Kolhapur. 

I\u* family 

89 

18 

(20 ; 

19 

{2H3) 

1 

(0‘S) 

44 
(49-J) 

7 

(S'2) 


Por reportinp family 

1 

211 

139 

190 

191 

60 
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TABLE 7.2—BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 
FAMILIES—Continued 


[Amount in ruixios. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total borrowings.] 





PURPOSE OP BORROWINO 

District 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Capital 

ex|>en- 

diture 

on 

farm 

Current 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Non¬ 

farm 

business 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

ex[Km- 

diture 

Other 

purposes 



1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

61, Cachar. 

Per family 

88 

29 

(32-7) 

1 

(O'O) 

(-) 

5.5 

{62-0) 

4 

(4-1) 


Per reporting family 


246 

88 

600 

157 

129 

62. Akola. 

Per family 

86 

9 

m-o) 

44 

{50‘S) 1 

3 

(3-8) 

19 

{22-5) 

10 

(7/-9) 


Per reporting iamily 


271 

301 

660 

168 

465 

63. Rowa. 

Per bimily 

83 

29 

(3J-2) 

7 

{S-3) 

2 

iS-'J) 

37 

{45-1) 

10 

(12S) 


Per reporting tamily 


237 

63 

590 

100 

296 

64. Shivpuri. 

Per family 

82 

31 

{37-6) 

(-) 

1 

(^2) 

so 

{61-0) 

(0-2) 


I*er reporting family 


168 

- 

126 

2(55 

157 

65. Jalpaiguri. 

Per family 

78 

{S'3) 

{O'2) 

(0-0) 

69 

{89-4) 

1 

(i-5) 


Per reporting family 


281 

85 

215 

130 

129 

66. Bllaspur. 

Per family 

75 

24 

{3J'9) 

6 

(7-6) 

1 

{0-7) 

42 

{56-3) 

3 

{3-6) 


IVr rt^porting family 


100 

80 

560 

131 

207 

67. Lakhimpur. 

Per family 

65 

4 

(5-5) 

( ) 

7 

{10-8) 

38 

{58-5) 

16 

(25-/) 


Per reporting family 

1 

137 

125 

874 

187 

451 

68. Satna. 

Per family 

59 

21 

(35^8) 

1 

{1-6) 

1 

{2-2) 

34 

(57-i) 

2 

(3-3) 


Pi^r reporting family 


170 

40 

132 

102 

81 

69. Sambalpur. 

Per family 

58 

21 
{35-S) 

( ) 

1 

H'O) 

35 

{59-6) 

2 

(30) 


Per reporting family 


1 83 

5 

228 

68 

101 

70. Durg. 

Per family 

54 

13 

1 

8 

{14-9) 

(~) 

31 

{57-6) 

2 

(3-2) 


Per reporting family 


126 

j 53 

50 

95 

171 
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TABLE 7.2—BORROWINGS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES : ALL 
FAMILIES—Concluded 

(Amount in rupoi-s. FiKuniH in hnii kotK donof^i fMimuitagK.s to total borrowingH.] 






T'TJRI’OSK OF BOKKOWINO 


DiRirict 


Total 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Capital 

ex}>en- 

(litnn* 

on 

farm 

Current 

exyien- 

Oiture 

on 

farm 

Non¬ 

farm 

Ini.Riness 

expen¬ 

diture. 

Family 

expen- 

fliture 

Otlier 

purposes 



1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

71. Haznrihagh. 

IV*!' family 

51 

12 

a’.i-.!) 

8 

(/6-2) 

{(hi) 

30 

(,M'5) 

1 

(/•9) 


IV'T riipoitinji family 


1()() 

41 

857 

120 

100 

Tl. Sit apin'. 

rVr family 

1 

39 

11 

1 

-> 

(i;i) 

2:^ 

{fiO-S} 

1 

(3-7) 


l*or ro]H»r1.iii^' family 


125 

75 

240 

235 

158 

7.‘1. Ilalnaj^iri. 

Per family 

39 

12 

(0‘S) 

(frS) 

23 
(5.9-tV) 

1 

(2‘3) 


IN-r n'portim: family 


14S 

31 

fifll 

150 

71 

74. Sirolii. 

P(‘r family 

27 

0 

(:U‘0) 

(0‘0) 

1 

{2‘ri) 

17 

(6*2-9) 

((hi) 


1.5'r roportiiiy family 


271 

c>r, 

080 

307 

400 

7.5. Kora put. 

For family 

21 

15 

(ro-/) 


{0'-) 

(25-6) 

1 

1 {3’7) 


l\‘r n^jiortiiiL' family 


no 


233 

44 

257 
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purpose of borrowing. Current farm expenditure accounted for about 50 per cent of 
the total borrowings in Akola where the total borrowings averaged Rs 86 per family. 
In Koraput, capital expenditure on farm accounted for about 70 per cent of the 
total borrowings but tlie average amount borrowed per fiimily was the lowest at Rs 21. 

7.2.7 The data regarding borrowings per reporting family for each of the 
different purposes gives an indication of the average size of the borrowings for these 
purposes. In most districts the size of the borrowings for non-farm business expendi¬ 
ture was quite high. In districts where the amount borrowed per family was more 
than Rs 300, the average borrowings per reporting family on non-farm business 
varied from Rs 679 to Rs 9,179 (»xcept in Bhatirida where the avt^rage size of borrow¬ 
ings for this purpose per rtq)()rting family was only Rs 363. Among districts with 
borrowings per family between Rs 100 and Rs 300, the borrowings for this purpose 
per reporting family exceeded Rs 1,000 in Jaipur, Shahjahanpur, Sorath, Hassan, 
Poona and Malda. 

7.3 PURPOSE OF BORROWING : NON-CULTIVATORS 

7.3.1 Capital and current expenditure on firm were not important purposes 
of borrowing for non-cultiviators ; with the exception of a few districts, the borrowings 
on these accounts constituted only a small proportion of tin*, total borrowings. In 
four districts tliere were no borrowings for capita! expenditure on farm. In as many 
as 52 districts only less than 10 per cent, and in 12 districts, between 10 and 20 per 
cent, of the total borrowings were contracted for ca}>ital expenditure on farm. In 
seven districts, viz., Tripura, Ilazaribagli, Cliuru, Parl)liani, Nainital, Ratnagiri and 
Jhabua, borrowings for this purpose accounted for more than 20 per cent of the total. 
In all these seven districts the amount borrowed per reporting non-cultivating family 
for capital exjjenditure on farm exceeded Rs 100. Of these seven districts, the 
purpose accounted for about 56 per cent of the total borrowings in Tripura, while in 
the other districts it accounted for less than 35 per cent. In Tripura, however, the 
level of borrowings was very low, averaging only about Rs 25 per non-cultivating 
family ; the actual amount borrowed for the purpose was, thus, very small. Current 
expenditure on farm was not reported as a purpose of borrowing in as many as 25 
districts. In 42 districts borrowings for this purpose amounted to less than 5 per 
cent of the total Ixurowings; in several of these distrit^ts the average amount borrow¬ 
ed for the pur])ose was negligible. In seven districts borrowings for this purpose ranged 
between 5 and 15 per cent of the total borrowings while in one district, viz., Churu, 
about 51 per cent of the total amount borrowed was reported to have been contracted 
in connexion with this purpose. However, in Churu district the total amount 
borrowed was at a v(uy low )(^vel and thus in terras of anujunt, the borrowing for 
current farm expenditure was low\ In all the four districts, viz., Churu, Akola, 
Broa(di and Tripura., in which the borrowings of non-cultivators for current expendi¬ 
ture on farm excetidcd 10 per cent of the total borrowings, the amount borrowed for 
the purpose exceeded Rs 150 per reporting family. 

7.3.2 Non-farm business expenditure also did not, generally, figure as an 
important purpose of borrowing for non-cultivators as a class. In six districts non- 
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cultivators did not report any borrowings on this account. In 23 districts, including 
Mongliyr where the proportion of l>orrow'iiig.s for the |>ur])OMe was negligible, borrowings 
for the purjiose by non-eultivators formed less than 5 per cent of the total. In 18 
districts the purpose accounted for over 20 per cent of the total borrowings. Among 
the districts with a relatively high proportion of borrowings for the purpose are 
Palamau, Shahjahanjjur, Sawai Madhopur, Sorath, West Godavari and Jaunpur; 
in tlK^s(i districts the })roportion of borrowings for the i)urpose to total borrow¬ 
ings exceeded 40 per cent; the amount borrowed for the purpose was Ks 450 or 
more per reporting family in all these districts exce])! Palamau wdiere the correspond¬ 
ing amount was only Rs 3G. 

7.3.3 Family expenditure w'as by far the most important purpose of borrow¬ 
ing <;f non-cultivat ors. In 40 districts the ])roportion of borrowhigs of non-cultiva¬ 
tors for ])ur])os(^ was more than 70 p(ir ccmt; in two of the districts, viz.. Lakhim- 
})ur and Banner, the entire borrowings, and in 11 districts 90 to 100 per cent of the 
borrowings, of non-cultivators were contracted for this jmrpose. Tn 21 districts the 
purpose w^as reported to hav(* accounted for between 50 and 70 per cent of the borrow¬ 
ings ; in the remaining eight districts family expenditure accounted for less than 
half the total borrowings. Tlie following table gives the average amount borrowed 
])er family and per niporting family for family expenditure in the 13 districts in wliii'h 
the amount borrowed for the purpose exceeded 90 per cent of the total borrowings: 


Serial 
nuiu In^r 

1 

District 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
family for family 
expenditure 

(Rs) 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
reporting family 
for family 
expenditure 

(Rs) 

1. 

Lakhimpur. 

6 

124 

2. 

Barmer. 

22 

149 

3. 

Mohindergarh. 

166 

336 

4. 

Monghyr. 

69 

106 

6. 

Jaipur. 

28 

329 

6. 

Koraput. 

3 

23 

7. 

Sambalpur. 

21 

41 

8. 

Durg. 

8 

53 

9. 

Hoshiarpur. 

97 

203 

10. 

Bhagalpur. 

124 

190 

11. 

Ramajiathapuram.... 

29 

87 

12. 

Mirzapur. 

19 i 

50 

13. 

Hamirpur. 

51 

178 


Except in Mohindergarh, Jaipur and Hoshiarpur, the amount borrowed for the 
purpose was less than Rs 200 per reporting family. 

7.3.4 With the exception of a few districts such as Akola, Bhatinda and 
Osmanabad, in which the jmiportion of borrowings for ‘ otlier ' expenditure raiig(^d 
from 20 to 28 per cent of tlie total borrowings, in the remaining districts the propor¬ 
tion of borrowings for ‘ otlier ’ expenditure w^as very low. In general, borrowings 
for this purpose formed about 5 per cent or less of the total borrowings. Tliougli 
the amount borrowed for the purpose was not very important in relation to the total 
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TABLE 7.3—BORROWINGS FOR EACH MAIN PURPOSE AS PER- 


Serial 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

ON FARM 

CURRENT EXPENDITURE 

ON FARM 

NON-FARM BUSINESS 

EXPENDITURE 







number 

Difitriot 

Per- 

District 

Per- 

District 

Per- 



centage 


centage 


centage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

1. 

Tripura. 

56-4 

Churu... 

53-8 

Jaunpur. 

53-1 

2. 

Hazaribagh. 

34‘0 

Akola. 

12-4 

U'est Godavari,... 

46-7 

3. 

Churu. 

33-7 

Broaoli. 

10-8 

Sorath. 

43-8 

4. 

Parbhani. 

32 1 

'Prijmra. 

10-2 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

43-7 

5. 

Nainital. 

22 • S 

Po(3na. 

8-5 

Shalijahanpur. 

42-1 

6. 

Katnagiri. 

22’8 

Deoria. 

7-3 

Palarnau. 

41-2 

7. 

Jhabua. 

20 S 

Chanda.. 

0-1 

1 )eoria. 

33-3 

8. 

Cachar. 

10 4 

Bilanpur.. 

5-0 

Nagpur. 

36-3 

9. 

Sorath. 

17 S 

Sagar. 

4-9 

Quilon. 

35-2 

10. 

Sirmoor. 

70-7 

Shajapur. 

4 • 7 

Malda. 

32-0 

11. 

Kurnool. 

160 

Kolhapur. 

4-0 1 

Mahbubnagar. 

30-9 

12. 

Kaisen. 

147 

Jhabua. 

4-2 

Cuddapah. 

29-4 

13. 

Chittorgarh. 

14’0 

Raisen. 

3 - 7 

Bangalore. 

28-2 

14. 

Hassan. 

13-8 

Ahmedabad_... 

3-7 

Bhilsa. 

27-8 

16. 

Kanpur. 

13’3 

Rowa. 

3-0 

Nainital. 

27-1 

16. 

Bijapur. 

J3’l 

Kizamabad.. 

2-8 

H assail. 

24-9 

17. 

Poona. 

1 11-3 

Malabar. 

2-5 

Sitajmr. 

21-3 

18. 

Chiiigleput. 

ll’O 

Parbhani. 

2-0 

Meerut. 

20-4 

19. 

Bangalore. 

10’3 

Coimbatore. 

2-0 

Ratnagiri... 

19-8 

20. 

Puri. 

9-4 

Palaniau. 

I’O 

(Jiinglcput. 

19-0 

21. 

Aligarh. 

8’9 

Ballia. 

1-3 

Agra. 

18-5 

22. 

Burdwan. 

8’7 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

1-3 

Ahmedabad. 

18-0 

23. 

Shajapur. 

8’2 

Ilurg. 

1-3 

Ilissar. 

17-I 

24. 

Kolhapur. 

8-2 

Kurnool. 

1-3 

Chanda. 

16-5 

26. 

Nizamabad. 

7’7 

Bijapur. 

1-1 

JuUundur. 

15-9 

26. 

Satna. 

7 ’6 

West Khandosh... 

1-0 

Kurnool. 

14-3 

27. 

Agra. 

7’4 

Nainital. 

0-8 

Aligarh. 

13-7 

28. 

Malda. 

7 2 

Jalpaiguri. 

0-7 

Kanpur. 

13-1 

29. 

Shivpuri. 

70 

Aligarh. 

0-7 

Satna. 

13-0 

30. 

Sagar. 

O’G 

Chingleput. 

0-7 

Jalpaiguri. 

12-8 

31. 

Rewa. 

5-8 

Mirzapur. 

0-6 

Sirohi. 

9-9 

32. 

Osmanabad. 

6-8 

Chittorgarh. 

0-6 

Akola. 

9-4 

33. 

Coimbatore. 

6-8 

Nagpur. 

0-6 

Midnapore. 

8-9 

34. 

Bhagalpur. 

6-6 

Cuddapah. 

0-6 

West Khandesh... 

8-6 

35. 

West Godavari.... 

5-5 

Shahjahanpur. 

0-5 

Kamrup. 

8-3 

36. 

Bhatinda. 

4-9 

West Godavari.... 

0-4 

Sultanpur. 

8-2 

37. 

Meerut. 

4-8 

Malda. 

0-3 

Coimbatore. 

8-2 
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CENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS: NON-CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

number 

FAMILY EXPKNJIITURK 

OTHER KXPKNDITDEK 

MORE THAN ONE PURPOSE 

District 

i’er- 

centage 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

Lakh im pur. 

1000 

Akola. 

27'G 

Poona. 

33 

2. 

Harmor. 

100 0 

Bhatinda. 

24'3 

Rewa. 

09 

3. 

Moliindergarh. 

99 6 

Osiuanabad. 

20'3 

Coimbatore. 

09 

4. 

Mongh3rr. 

9!)-3 

Sirnioor. 

13 7 

Osmanabad. 

07 

6. 

Jaipur... 

1 97-6 

Kamrnp. 

12 8 

Sambalpur. 

04 

6. 

Kora put. 

on-o 

West Khandesh . . . 

127 

Quilon. 

04 

7. 

Sainbalpur. 

94 9 

Hassan. 

111 

(3i Hilda. 

0'3 


. 

94‘9 

J^irbhani. 

no 

Ko rapid. 

01 

9. 

lloshiarpur. 

91 7 

('oiuibatoro. 

102 

Nag]>iir. 

01 

10. 

Bhagal])ur. 

94 1 

1 )eoria. 

8-9 

Sagar. 

on 

11. 

Uainan{itha])u rani. 

93-2 

Shajaymr. 

8-8 

Lakhinipur. 


12. 

Mirzapur. 

90-3 

Siiltanpur. 

S'f) 

Cachar. 

- 

13. 

Harnirpur. 

90-1 \ 

Situ pur. 

7'8 

Kamnip. 

- 

14. 

Sirohi. 


Bijapur. 

70 

Trijmra. 

- 

16. 

Burdwan. 

cVA'-i 

Poona. 

6'9 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

1C. 

ihillia.1 

87'6 ' 

.lauiijuir. 

6‘ 6 

Malda. 


17. 

Malabar. 

66'S \ 

Puri. 

6'2 

Jhirdwan. 

- 

18. 

BiJaspur.i 

8f}-2 

Bangalore. 

6-8 i 

MiilnajKue. 

- 

19. 

Shivpuri. 

84-9 

Kanpur. 

5-7 

Bhagalpur. 

- 

20. 

Jalpaiguri. 

83‘2 

1 

Bilaspur. 

5'6 

\ 

Monglnr. 

- 

21. 

Nizainabad. 

83^0 

Ballia. 

6'4 

ilazaribagh. 


22. 

Midnapore. 

82-9 

Kolliapur. 

6'0 

Paiainau. 

- 

23. 

(^’liittorgarli. 

82’2 i 

Rewa. 

47 

Mif/.apur. 









24. 

Sagar., 

821 \ 

J ullundur. 

46 

Ballia. 

- 

26. 

Siiltanpur. 

81 8 I 

Malabar. 

46 

J >eoria. 

- 

26. 

Cacliar. 

804 : 

Chanda. 

42 

Jaunpur. 


27. 

flissar. 

79 3 

Satna. 

41 

Sultuupur.. 

- 

28. 

Hewa. 

79’3 

Quilon. 

4 0 

Sita])ur. 

- 

29. 

Puri. 

79 2 

llamirpur........ 

3 9 

Kanpur. 









30. 

Raisen. 

790 

Broach. 

3'8 

Harnirpur. 

... 

31. 

Kainrup. 

78-2 

WiLst Godavari.... 

3'8 

Shahjahanpur,.... 


32. 

J ullundur. 

77-7 

Nagpur. 

3'6 

Agra. 

- 

33. 

Kolhapur. 

77-4 

tUiingJcput. 

3'6 

AliLrarh. 

- 

34. 

Broach. 

76'7 

Midnapore. 

34 

Nainital. 

- 

36. 

Satna. 

76'4 

Durg. 

3'2 

Meerut. 

- 

36. 

Jhabua. 

750 

M issar. 

31 

Sirmoor. 


37. 

Alunedabad. 

74'7 

Burdwan. 

2'8 

lloshiarpur. 

— 
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TABLE 7.3—BORROWINGS FOR EACH MAIN PURPOSE AS PERCENT- 



CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

ON FARM 

District 

Per- 

centage 

1 

2 

Nagpur. 

4'8 

Midnapore. 

4'G 

Cuddapah. 

4'0 

A kola. 

44 

Broach. 

4-1 

Hamirpur. 

3'8 

Sambalpur. 

3'8 

Sitapur. 

3'5 

Malabar. 

3'5 

West Khandesh... 

3'2 

Chanda. 

2'(i 

Jalpaiguri. 

23 

Quilon. 

2'3 

Palamau. 

22 

Shahjahanpur. 

J'9 

Jullundur. 

1'9 

Sirohi. 

J'8 

Jaunpur. 

J'7 

Bhilsa. 

1'7 

Ahmed abad. 

I'O 

Sultanpur. 

1'5 

Hoshiarpur. 

14 

Deoria. 

1'2 

Mahbubnagar. 

J'2 

Koraput. 

11 

Jaipur. 

09 

Kamrup. 

07 

Ballia. 

0'5 

Monghyr. 

04 

Mirzapur. 

04 

Bilaspur. 

04 

Ramanathapuram. 

04 

Hissar. 

02 

Lakhimpur. 


Mohindergarh. 

- 

Barmer. 


Sawai Madhopur.. 

- 

I^urg. 



CURRENT EXPENDITURE 
ON FARM 


Per¬ 

centage 


NON-FARM BUSINESS 
EXPENDITURE 


Per¬ 

centage 


lihagalpiir., 
Qiiilon.... 
Midnapore. 


Sirmoor. 

Ramanathapuram. 

Burdwan. 

Jaunpur. 

Kanpur. 


Bhatinda. 

OBinanabad... 
Mahbubnagar. 
Lakhimpur. .. 
(■achar. 


Kamriip.... 
MongJiyr. .. 
Jlazaribagli. 
Sultanpnr.. 
Sitapur. 


Hamirpur. . 

Agra. 

Meerut. 

UoHliiarpvir. 
JuUundur. . 


Hissiir. 

Mohindergarh, 

Banner. 

Sirohi.... 

Jaipur. 


Siiivpuri... 

Bhdsa. 

Satim...... 

iSambalpur. 
Puri. 


Koraput. , 
Sorath... 
Hassan. . . 
Bangalore, 
Katnagiri. 


O'3 Mirzapiir. 
O'3 Shivpuri.. 
0'2 Bijapur. . 


Rewa. 

Sagar. 

Nizainabad. 

Ballia. 

Puri. 


Shajapiir. 

Kolhapur. 

Ramanaitia}>urain. 

Broach. 

Osinanabad. 


Parbhani. 
Sirrnoor.. 
Koraput.. 
Malabar.. 
Bhatinda. 


Bilaapur.... 
'J’ripura.... 
Hamirpur. . 
C'hittorgarh. 
Poona. 


Hoshiarpur. 

Jaipur. 

Durg....... 

Raisen. 

Burdwan... 


Sambalpur..,. 

Cachar. 

Mohindergarh. 
Lakhimpur. .. 
Monghyr. 


Bhagalpur.. 
Hazaribagh. 

Churu. 

Banner.... 
Jhabua. 
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AGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : NON-CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



FAMILY EXPENDITURK 

OTHER K X r 10N1»ITURK 

MORE THAN ONE PURPOSE 








number 








District 

Per- 

District 

Per- 

District 

Per- 



centago 


eeritage 


centago 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

38. 

West Khandesh ... 

74 ft 


2 4 

.1 iilhindur. 


39. 

Aligarli. 

74 S 

lloshiarpur. 

24 

Hissar. 

- 

40. 

Meerut. 

73'2 


2 • 3 

fihat.inda. 


41. 

Sbajupiir. 

73‘2 

Malda. 

22 

Mobindeigarb. 


42. 

('oiinbatoro. 

72 • 9 


2'2 

(Uiuni. 

_ 

43. 

llija j)ur. 

72'4 

Mahbubnagar. 

2-2 

llariiKir. 

- 

44. 

Agra. 

7hS 

Kurnool. 

2-2 

Sirolii. 


45. 

('handa. 

70 3 

Ahiiiedabad....... 

20 

Jaijnir. 

- 

40. 

BLilsa. 

70 2 

(UuMapah. 

18 

Sawai Madliopur. . 

_ 

47. 

OHinanabad. 

08-3 

Meerut. 

16 

CliiMorgarb. 

- 

48. 

Poona. 

08 3 

Bainaiiathapuraiii. 

15 

dbabua. 

- 

49. 

Kanpur. 

07'3 

JShahjahaiipiir. 

11 

Sbivpuri. 


60. 

Sitapur. 

07‘4 

Nizaniabad. 

11 

Sliajajuir. 

- 

61. 

Kurnool. 

07'2 

Jalpaiguri. 

10 

lifiilsa. 

_ 

52. 

Bhatiiida. 

07'1 

ATirzapur. 

10 



63. 

Hazaribagh. 

00'0 

iSawai Madliopur, . 

10 

Satua. 


54. 

Chinglcput. 

03 • 7 

Palamau. 

0‘9 

J’uri. 


56. 

Mahbubuagar. 

03 • 0 

C'hittorgarb. 

07 

Hila.s}>ur. 

- 

66. 

Siniioor. 

03-2 

.Shiv])uri. 

O'O 

l>nrg. 

- 

67. 

Cudda})ah. 

03 • 0 

Sambalpiir. 

0 0 

Akola. 

_ 







58. 

Qiidoii. 

37'8 

Monghvr. 

0-3 

Soratb. 

- 

69. 

Malda. 

37-7 

Mobindergarb. 

0'3 

.Ahmodabad.. 

- 

60. 

Katnagiri. 

374 

Bhilsa. 

0 3 

Broach. 


61. 

Bangalore. 

33'7 

Caebar. 

01 

W est Khandi'sli.. . 


62. 

Nagpur. 

34 0 

Sagar. 

01 

Bat iiagiri. 

- 

63. 

Palamau. 

34 4 

1 jMkbiiiipiir. 

_ 

Kolbajiur. 

_ 

64. 

Shahjahanpur. 

544 

Tripura. 

- 

Rijapur. 

- 

66. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

54 0 

libagalpur. 

- 

Parbbani. 


66. 

Parbhanl t - 

50'5 

Illicit 


Ni'/.amabad. 


67. 

Hassan. 

502 

Nainital. 

- 

Mabbiibnagar. 

- 

68. 

Nainital. 

49'3 

Pburu. 

- 

Hassail... 

- 

69. 

Akola. 

402 

liarmer.i 

- 

Bangalore. 

- 

70. 

Deoria. 

43-8 

Sirolii.. 

- 

Pii(ltlai»ah. 


71. 

West Godavari.... 

43'6 

.laipur. 

_ 

Kurnool. 

- 

72. 

Juunpur. 

38'0 

dhabiia. 

- 

West Godavari... . 

- 

73. 

Borath. 

38'4 

Kora put,.. 


Cliiiiglepiit. 


74. 

Tripura. 

308 

Soratb. 

- 

Kamana tbapuram. 

- 

75. 

Churu. 

12-5 

Jtatnagiri. 


Malabar. 



le 
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borrowings, the same per re])orting family was considerable, exceeding Rs dOO in 
seven of the nine districts iji wliich the amount borrowed for tii(^ purpose was more 
than 10 per cent of the total borrowings; in the other two districts, viz., West Khandesh 
and Ilassaii, the amount borrowed per reporting family was Rs 205 and Ks 175 
respectively. Borrowings for more than one purpose w^ere re|)ort(Hi only in 11 districts. 
Of these, in one district, viz., Poona, the borrowings classified under more tlian 
one purpose accounted for about 3 per cent of the total borrowings; in the otlit‘.r 
districts they Ibrmed less than 1 cent of the total borrowings. 

7.4 PURPOSE OF BORROWING : CULTIVATORS 
Capital expenditure on farm 

7.4.1 The following table gives the position regarding the relative importance 
of borrowings for capital expenditure on farm in the various districts : 


Borrowings for capital 
ex|)eiiditure on farm 
as percentage of total 
bf)r rowings 

Number 

of 

districts 

Below 10 per ce7U . 

2 

10-20 

10 

20-30 . 

24 

30-40 

19 

40 - 50 „ . 

12 

50 - 60 „ . 

60 per cent and above .... 

7 

1 

Total. 

75 


There are 12 districts in which the |)roportioii of borrow ings for caf>itiil expenditure 
on farm was less than 20 |H!r cent of the total borrowings of cultivators. In 43 
districts, 20 to 40 per cent of the total bornovings were for the ])urpose. In 30 
districts borrowings for tliis pur})ose exceeded 30 jxt cent of the total liorrow ings. 
Of the eight distri(.‘ts in whicli borrowings for the purpose exceeded 50 per cent of the 
total borrowings, in all excej)t Koraput the average borrowings per cultivating 
family ranged botw^een Rs 125 and Rs 100. In Koraput, thougb (*a})ital (*xpenditure 
on farm accounted for nearly 77 })er cent of the total l)orr()W'ings. the amount borrow e.d 
for the purpose was small as the total amount borrowed per cultivating family w'as 
only Rs 47. In a later section dealing wdth capital expenditure in agriculture, where 
the whole subject is treated in greater detail, it will be noted tliat credit played an 
important part in providing finance for investment in the districts in which average 
capital expenditure in agriculture w^as high. 

Current expenditure on farm 

7.4.2 For all districts together, nearly 11 ])er (xuit of tlie total amount l)orr<)w^ed 
by cultivators w^as re])(jrted to be for (current ex|>enditure on farm, in a large 
majority of the distihjts borrowings for this purpose formed less than 10 per cent 
of the total. In three districts, viz., Lakhimpur, Monghyr and Sambalpur, borrow¬ 
ings for the purpose were negligible ; in three other distri(‘ts, viz., Koraput, Puri and 
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Shivputi, there were no borrowiii^s for t his purpose. Ainori^y the districts in which 
borrowings for the ])urp()Se lorined less tliau 10 per cent of the total, in as many as 
31 the proporthm was less than 5 ])er cent. Among the distric.ts in wliich 10 per 
cent or more of the total b(»rrowings were re))()rted for this pnr])OS(^ districts of 
Madras, Madhya I’radesh, Hyd<‘rabad and llointaiv are prominent. 1\> some extent 
this ])orrowing in these districts would aj>pea,r to b(^ influenced by the cultivation 
of c.ro])S sueii as cotton and groundnut (Akola, HroaelK West Khandesh, Ahmedabad, 
(oimbaton?, etc.), sugar-cane (Deoria, Kolhapur) and irrigated rice (W(^st (lodavari, 
Nizamabad and parts of ('uddapali and Kurnool), wdiich recjuire relativ(;ly heavy 
(‘X])endituni in cash than otlnu’ crops. A])a.rt from this and perhaps in contrast to it, 
lauTovving for this purpose also appears to be afhM^ted by sc'.ai’city cojiditions. A 
numlxu' of districts in which more than It) per cent of the total l)orrowings were for 
current (^x])enditure. on farm w<‘re ailet'ted by famiii(‘ or scarcit y conditions ; scarcity 
conditions might result in cultivators being facted with the n(‘e(^ssity of borrowing to a 
larger (‘xtent than usual for purposes of farm expenses siudi as pundiasr^ of seed, 
nianun*, fodder a,nd payment of wages. 

Non-farm business expenditure 

7.4.3 While there was no borrowing for non*farm business expenditure by 
cultivators in 3 districts, in 50 districts the borrowings for tlie purpose were less 
than 5 ])(*r cent of the total ; of these 50 districts, in three, viz.. Cachar, Bhagal|)ijr 
and Banner, the proportion of borrowings for the ])ur|H)S(‘ was lu^gligible. Districts 
in which the ju'oportioii (d' borrowings for the })urp()se was more than 10 }>er cent 
numl)enMl eight. Taking the absolute amount of borrowings for this purpose into 
account, the. districts showing average borrowings of more than lls 20 p«*r fiimily 
an? given Ixdow : 


.SfTial 

iiuniinM' 

Diflirict 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
family for non- 
favm bu.sine«H 
expendu urc 

(Rh) 

Average amount 
borrowed per 
reporting family 
tor non-larm busi¬ 
ness expenditure 

(Ks) 

1. 

Shahjahanpur. 

21 

2,010 

2. 

Ciiddapah. 

27 

865 


Bhilsa. 

2(1 

227 

4. 

Meerut. 

28 

413 

5. 

Kamrup. 

32 

1,187 

e. 

Malda. 

33 

3,298 

7. 

Malabar. 

42 

1,033 

S. 

Quilon. 

69 

595 

9. 

West Godavari. 

()4 

1,616 

10. 

Sagar. 

160 

2,728 


Six of these districts are among the districts in which 10 per cent or mon? of the 
borrowings vv(Te resorted to for this purpose hy cultivators. Lakhimpur and Pala- 
mau, in wliich borrowings for the jmrpo.se (exceeded 10 jicr cent of the total borrow¬ 
ings, do not figure in tin? al>ove list; on the other hand, Shahjahaiijmr, Bhilsa, 
Cuddapali and Meerut, in wliich the amount borrowed for the purpose was less 
than 10 per cent of the total, are additional districts coming in the above list. 
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TABLE 7.4—BORROWINGS FOR EACH MAIN PURPOSE AS 


CAPITAL KXPENDrrUEE OUHRENT EXPENDITUBE NON-FABM BUSINESS 

ON EABM ON FABU EXPENDITUBE 


Serial 


number 


Per¬ 

centage 

! 


District 


1 

2 I 


District 


Per¬ 

centage 


District 


Per¬ 

centage 


6 


1. Korapnt. 

2. Chingleput. 

3. Bhilsa... 

4. Jullimdur. 

5. Ahmedabad. 

6. Iloshiarpur. 

7. Tripura. 

8. Hamirpur. 

9. Jaipur. 

10. Nizamabad. 

11. Aligarh. 

12. Raisen. 

13. Chittorgarh. 

14. Mahbu bnagar. 

16. Sirohi. 

16. Poona. 

17. Kurnool. 

18. Meerut. 

19. Sambalpur. 

20. Nagpur. 

21. Agra. 

22. Shivpuri. 

23. Puri. 

24. Coimbatore. 

26. Satna. 

26. Hassan. 

27. Sawai Madhopur.. 

28. Bangalore. 

20. Bijapur. 

30. Cachar. 

31. West Godavari.... 

32. Kewa. 

33. West Khandesh... 

34. Kanpur. 

36. BiJaspur. 

36. Ratnagiri. 

37. Churu. 


76 9 Akola. 

56' • 7 Mirzapur. 

55-1 Poona. 

62'9 Parbhani. 

61-3 Broach.. 

61 • 1 Ramanathapuram. 
60 • 6 West Khandesh ... 

60-6 Palamaii. 

49^3 Kolhapur. 

47-1 Nagpur. 

46-9 Bhagalpur. 

46-1 West Godavari.... 

46-0 Dcoria. 

44-6 Cuddapah. 

44-2 Sawai Madhopur. . 

43-9 Hazaribagh. 

41 - 9 Sultanpur. 

41-6 Kurnool. 

40-3 Churu. 

40-1 Nizamabad. 

39-8 Shajapur. 

39-6 Durg. 

39-1 Sagar. 

38•8 Chanda. 

38 - 3 Raisen. 

37-7 Coimbatore. 

35-8 Ahmedabad. 

35-7 Jaunpur. 

35-6 Ballia. 

36 • 6 Bijapur. 

34-2 Osmanabad. 

33 - 4 Rewa. 

33-2 Chingleput. 

33-1 Mahbubnagar. 

33-0 Bilaspur. 

32-7 Malabar. 

32 - 5 Sirmoor. 


56-2 

42-7 

33-6 

31-6 

31-4 

28-2 

27-7 

22-3 

22-2 

21-8 

20-5 

19-2 

18-5 

17-9 

17-2 

17-0 

16-9 

16-4 

16-2 

16-0 

15- 6 

16- 3 
14-8 
13-8 
13-7 

12-5 

12-0 

11-7 

11-0 

9-6 

9-6 

8-8 

8-5 

8-3 

7-6 

7-2 

5-8 


Sagar. 

Kamrup. 

Quilon. 

Malda. 

Palamau. 

Lakhimpur. 

West Godavari.. .. 

Malabar. 

Jaunpur. 

Meerut. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Bhilsa. 

Nainital. 

Tripura. 

(^'uddapah. 

Burdwan. 

Sawai Madhoj)ur. . 

Aligarh. 

Sirmoor. 

Jhabua. 

Agra. 

Sitapur. 

Chanda. 

Kurnool. 

Kanpur. 

Akola. 

Hissar. 

Puri. 

Ratnagiri. 

Rewa. 

Osmanabad. 

Coimbatore. 

Poona. 

Bangalore. 

Chingleput. 

Jullundur. 

Sultanpur. 


31-1 

21-8 

21-3 

21-2 

13-2 

11-1 

11-0 

10-4 

8-9 

8-3 


6-8 

6-7 

6-2 

6-0 

5-7 

4-4 

4-2 

4-2 

4-1 

3-9 

3-7 

3-6 

3-4 

3-1 

3-1 

2-8 

2-8 

2-7 

2-6 

2-5 

2-5 

2-4 

2-4 

2-3 

2-2 

2-1 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : CULTIVATORS 



FAMH.Y EXPENDITURE 

OTHKR EXPEN I»|TUUE 

number 

District 

Per- 

District 

Per- 



centage , 


centage 


7 

8 

0 

10 

1. 

.Jalpaiguri. 

89 6 

Lakhimpur. 

25-9 

2. 

Burdwan. 

77‘7 

Bhatinda. 

24-3 

3. 

Sorath. 

7~)6 

Palamau. 

J4-8 

4. 

Midnapore. 

729 

Monghyr. 

13‘8 

5. 

Banner. 

69’5 

Rewa. 

130 

r>. 

Mohindergarh. 

07-3 

Sirmoor. 

12 6 

7. 

iJhabua. 

00-7 

(yoimbatore. 

12-3 

8. 

ilissar. 

03-7 

Kanpur. 

11 5 


Monghyr. 

03‘8 

Suitanpur. 

111 

10. 

Oamanabad. 

02-2 1 

Baiiia. 

10-3 

J]. 

Ballia. 

60 7 

.Taun]nir. 

10 1 

12. 

kSitapiir. 

60-6 

Nagpur. 

8-9 

13. 

Ralnagiri. 

60‘5 

Shahjahanpur. 

8-3 

14. 

iShivpuri. 

59-5 

Deoria. 

80 

15. 

Deoria. 

f)8 9 

Koihaynir. 

80 

1(1. 

(Cachar. 

68-8 

Malabar. 

7'9 

17. 

Hazaribagh. 

68 1 

Nainital. 

7-8 

18. 

BhagHl})ur. 

57 9 

Ha.sHan.. 

76 

10. 

Lakh im pur. 

57'3 

Quilon.. 

7-0 

20. 

Shajaiair. 

570 

Mirzaymr. 

6-7 

21. 

I>«rg. 

56‘5 

W(*Ht Khandesh. . . 

6‘7 

22. 

kSutna. 

55-5 

Poona. 

6’3 

23. 

Baiigal(»re. 

55 5 

Bi japur. 

6 1 

24. 

Bilasjnir. 

55 2 

West Oodavari.... 

60 

2.5. 

Sirohi. 

54-9 

Aligarh. 

5-9 

26. 

Sarnbalpur.^ 

54 7 

Puri. 

5-3 

27. 

Hassan. 

53 7 

(Caehar. 

50 

28. 

Nainital. 

53'4 

Kurnool. 

50 

20. 

Puri. 

52 8 

(Jiingleput. 

5 0 

30. 

Shahjahaiipur. 

52'7 

Juliundur. 

4-9 

31. 

(ChiHorgarh. 

52 4 

Shajajmr. 

4^8 

32. 

Malda. 

51 8 

Midnaporc. 

4‘5 

33. 

Sirmoor. 

51-8 

H is.‘<ar. 

4'5 

34. 

Agra. 1 

514 

Sagar. 

4 5 

35. 

.Jaunpur. 

51-2 

Agra. 

4'3 

36. 

Kanpur.. 

51-0 

Bhilsa. 

41 

37. 

Bhaiinda. 

50 8 

Koraput. 

4'0 


MOKE THAN ONE PURPOSE 


(’’handa. . . . 

AkoJa. 

(^uilon. 

Jhahua. 

(Coimbatore. 


Per¬ 

centage 


Sultanpur. 

Chiiru. 

'IVipura. 

Oninanabad. 

Sawai Madhopur. 


I>urg. 

Sarnbalpur. 
Bilawspur..., 
Nagpur. . . 
Broafdi.... 


Kolhaj)ur... 

Dcoria. 

Jaunpur.... 

Poona. 

iloshiarpur. 


Satna. 

Kowa. 

\N'cHt Khandesh. 

Riitnagiri. 

Hantraiore. 


Lukhim})ur. 

(Cachar. 

Kamnip... . 
.lalpaignri. . 
Malda. 


Buniwan... 
Midnaporc.. 
lUiagal])ur. . 
Mongliyr. . . 
Hazaribagh. 


Palamau. 
Mirzapur. 
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TABLE 7.4--BORROWINGS FOR EACH MAIN PURPOSE AS 


Serial 

number 


CAPITAL EXPENDITTTRE 

ON FARM 


District 

Per- 


centage 

1 

2 

Karanip. 

31 6 

Nainital. 

31 3 

Ramanathapiiram. 

293 

Sitapur. 

29 2 

Shahjahanpur. 

2S7 

Malabar. 

27-6 

Banner. 

26’3 

Mohindergarh. 

26 2 

Sir moor. 

25 6 

Sagar. 

25 6 

Cuddapah. 

25 6 

I>urg. 

25 0 

H isaar. 

23 4 

Bhutinda. 

23 • 2 

Sorath. 

22 9 

Hazaribagh. 

22’S 

Malda. 

226 

Monghyr. 

22-4 

Chanda.. 

22-3 

Parbhani. 

21’6 

Broach. 

21 5 

Kolhapur. 

21-2 

Shajapur. 

21'1 

Oamanabad. 

20’8 

Palamau. 

20 6 

Sultanpur. 

20’4 

Midnapore. 

19 4 

Bhagalpur. 

19 4 

Jaunpur. 

J7’9 

Jhabua. 

17 6 

Ballia. 

16 4 

Quilon. 

15-5 

Mirzapur. 

13 3 

Deoria. 

12 4 

Akola. 

120 

Burdwan. 

11-6 

Jalpaiguri. 

8-6 

Lal^impur. 

5’7 


CURRENT EXPENDITURE 
ON FARM 


Per- 

rentage 


NON-FARM BUSINESS 
EXPENDITXTRE 


Jhabua. 

Mohindergarh. 
Bangalore.... 


Quilon. 

Malda. 

llissar. 

Banner. 

Shahjahanpur. 


Sitapur.... 
Burdwan.. 

Satna. 

Midnapore. 
Bbatinda.. 


Kanpur. .. 
Aligarh.... 
Kamrup... 
Jullundur. 
Katnagiri.. 


Tripura. 
Nainital. 
Sorath.. 
Cachar.. 
Agra.... 


Sirohi. 

Hassan... . 
Meerut.... 
Jalpaiguri. 
Jaipur. . .. 


Hamirpiir. . 
H (»shiarpur. 
(’hittorgarh. 

Bhilsa. 

Lakhimpur. 


Monghyr. . 
Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. . . 
Shivpuri... 


Deoria.... 
Bijuj)ur. . . 
Midnapore. 


Sambalpur.... 

Ballia. 

Shajapur. 

Kagpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 


West Khandesh. 

Ilainirpur. 

Satna. 

Mirzapur. 

Shivpuri. 


Kaiseii. 

Xizarnabad . . . 
Mohiiidergarh. 

Bilasfuir. 

Sorath. 


Kolhapur. 
Broach... 
Parbhani. 
Hassan... 
Bhatinda. 


Jaipur. 

Chittorgarh. 

Ahmedabad. 

Kainanathttpuram. 
Hoahiarpur. 


Jalpaiguri. . 
liuzaribagh. 

Sirohi. 

Koraput.... 
(Jachar. 


Bhagalpur. 
Monghyr. . 

(Jhuru. 

Banner. . . 
l>u**g. 


Per- 

<‘cntage 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS: CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



FAMILY EXPENDITURP: 

Soria! 



1 list riel 

Per- 

eenta,g(? 

number 



7 

8 

»8. 

Jaipur. 

40 1 

;b). 

i'huru. 

•icV-5 

40. 

QuJlon. 

4S0 

41. 

Kollutjiur. 

47-7 

42, 

< Jiarida. 

47‘3 

4:b 

iSultaii])ur. 

47 2 

44. 

Hnshiarjuir. 

47 2 

45. 

(’uddajiab. 

47 2 

4(). 

.Malaliar. 

47 0 

47. 

Bijapur. 

46‘H 

4S. 

Ab'orut. 

46‘3 

40. 

Hamirpur. 

43’6 

50. 

J‘arbhani. 

43 0 

51. 

Broaeh. 

43 1 

52. 

Kamrup. 

42 4 

53. 

Rewa. 

42 1 

54. 

Aligarli. 

IhH 

55. 

Malibubnagar. 

4hS 

56. 

Sawai Madhojuir. . 

4h3 

57. 

' Jullundur. 

30^0 

58. 

J'ripura. 

3H-4 

50. 

RainanathupuraTii. 

33'2 

60. 

Raisen. 

36'3 

61. 

Mirzapur. 

36'3 

62. 

Ahmed a bad. 

33'7 

63. 

Bhilsa. 

33'0 

64. 

Nizamabad. 

33'4 

65. 

Kuriiool. 

33'3 

66. 

West Khandesli. . . 

30-3 

67. 

('oirnbatore. 

30-4 

68. 

We.st (iodavari.. . . 

20 ’ 6 

60. 

IVilamaii. 

20-1 

70. 

('hingieput. 

27 3 

71. 

Nagpur. 

27-3 

72. 

Sugar. 

24 0 

73. 

Koraput. 

10 0 

74. 

A kola. 

10 0 

75. 

Poona. 

13-6 


OTHKK KXPKNnrri'RK 


District 


OHinannbad. 

RaiiiaiiathajMirafn 
Malibubnagar. . . . 

SitajMir. 

KaTtiriip. 

A kola. 

I^roaoli. 

(’luida pah. 

Mc'onit. 

BiIaK|>ur. 

(‘haiida. 

’Pripura. 

Satna. 

Ilatiiagiri. 

R-aisoti. 

Sanilmipur. 

1 bird wan. 

Jhabna. 

Ni7.aiual>ad. 

Haniirpiir. 

Diirg. 

Parbhani. 

Jiangalore. 

Hhagnlpiir. 

Huzaribagh. 

Mohindcrgarh. 

.bilpaiguri. 

Hoshiarpiir. 

(Umru. 

Chiltorgarii. 

Jaipur. 

Bariiu'r. 

Maida. 


PtT- 

ceniago 


JO 


40 
4 0 
3‘7 

3-6 
3 3 
3-3 
3-3 
3^3 

3-2 
3-2 
3’2 
31 
3-1 

30 
2 0 
20 
2-3 
2-7 

2'7 
2^3 
2’3 
2'3 
2-3 

2'2 
20 
J7 
13 
1-3 

13 

12 

hi 

0-H 

0’7 


MORE THAN ONE PURPOSE 


J)islri(;t 


IJ 


Ball ja. 

Sitajuir. 

Kanpur. 

Jiarnirf>ui‘.. .. 
Sfialijalianjnir 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 

Xainital. 

M.<*nnit. 

Mirmoor. 

Jullundur. . . 

tf issai’. 

Bhat inda.... 

MoliindcMgarh 

Barnicr. 

Siroiii. 

.laijMir. 

(’hit torgarJi. . 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Kaison. 

Ibiri. 

Koraput. 

fSagar. 

Sorat li. 

Ahuualabad. . 
Bijapur. 

Parbhani. 

X izanialiad . . . 
.Ma hbubnagar. 

H assail. 

(’udda})ah . .. . 


i>er. 

aontage 


12 


Ahinodabad. 

Sawai Madhojair. . 

JSirohi. 

Shivpuri. 

>Sorath. 


0^7 
0-4 
0 2 
0‘1 
0 1 


Kuriiool. 

\Vi‘st ( lodavari. . . . 

rhingli*])ut. 

Rainanat.hapuram. 
Malabar. 
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7.4.4 The relatively heavy borrowings for non-farm business in Sagar district 
is largely attributable to three cultivating families of village Bhilaiya. The borrowings 
of these families on non-farm business account averaged Rs 4,107 and formed 87 per 
cent of the total borrowings of cultivators for this purpose. The source of income 
other than agriculture reported by these families is cattle business. None of the 
families, however, reported any expenditure on purchase of livestock either in 
item 3*7 of the General Schedule or in itcTii 2*7 of Demand Schedule 4 (all these 
families were selected for mt(UiHive enquiry). Substantial reeei])ts from sale of live¬ 
stock were, however, reported by all these families. The absence of any investment 
in connexion with livestock l)\isiness duTiT\g the twelve-mouth ])erio(ls (‘overed V)y 
these schedules in the case of th(‘.se families is very unlikely, and the feature could 
probably be explained by the hict that the Investigator considered livestock 
business as a non-farm activity and reported the investment in livestock as non¬ 
farm business expenditure. Similarly, the borrowings made to finance purchase 
of livestock would liave beem reported as borrowings on non-farm business account. 
The substantial borrowings for non-farm business purpose were thus likely to have 
been incurred in connexion with the finance of livestock purchase. This item of 
expenditure and borrowings on its account, like capital and current expenditure on 
farm business, are discussed in greater detail later. 

Family expenditure 

7.4.5 Family expenditun* was the most important ]>iir|>ose for which borrow¬ 
ings were resorted to by cultivators also. The overall ])roportion of borrowings for 
the purpose to the total borrowings of cultivators was nearly 47 |)er c(;nt. Fn 19 
districts borrowings for tliis })UT])ose w^ere 40 to 50 jku cent aiid in 24 distric'ts, 50 to 
60 per cent of the total Ijorrowings. These 43 districts consist of all kinds of districts 
with varying ty]ms of economy and are distributed over tht*. various regions. Taking 
the districts in the two extreme groups. i,(»., with relatively low^ and high puqiortions, 
w'e find that in the former group are found those districts in whicli borrowings for 
purposes of capital expenditure and current farm expcuises were considerable, w hile 
in the latter group are found niost of tlie districts wliicli, accimling t() other indicators, 
are poor and some winch were affected by conditions of scarcity. The districts in 
which borrowings for family ex[)enditure formed a comparati\'ely low proportion 
—less than 30 per cent—of the total l)orrowiiigs, hut whi(ii wcue rej)orted to be 
affected by some degree of scarcity, are Palamau, (iiingleput and Ivoraput. Tlie 
districts in which a high proportion of borrowings for family expenditure w^as found, 
despite generally good economic cojiditions, as may lx* judged from otlier indicators, 
are Midnapore and Osmanabad. 

7.4.6 The table on next page gives, for tlie districts in wiiich less than 40 
per cent of the total borowings was for family expenditure, the absolute amounts 
of average borrowings for family (».x[)euditure. It will be noticed from this 
table that while in about half the districts a low proportion and a low 
average level of borrowings coincided, taking a level of less than Rs 80 
per family as low for this purpose, in the remaining districts the average 
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Serial 

numb(!r 

I)i8tri(rt 

Borrowings for 
family ©xi)ciidi- 
turo as percent¬ 
age of total 
borrowings 

Average 
amount 
borrowed 
per family 
for family 
(jxpenditure 

(Hfi) 

Average 
aitiniini 
borrowed 
per reporting 
family 
for family 
expenditure 

(Hb) 

1. 

Jiillumlur. 

39 0 

99 

363 

2. 

Tripura. 

38‘4 

52 

232 

3. 

Ramanathapuram.... 

3S2 

59 

130 

4. i 

Kaisen. 

36 5 

59 

151 

5. 

Mirzapur. 

36 3 

49 

126 

6. 

Ahmedabacl. 

35 7 

132 

411 

7. 

Hbiina. 

33-9 

131 

334 

8. 

Nizaniaba<l. 

33‘4 

59 

198 

9. 

Kurnool. 

33 3 I 

159 1 

319 

10. 

West Khandonh. 

30’8 

82 : 

349 

11. 

Coimbatore. 

30-4 i 

151 ' 

569 

12. 

West Godavari. 

29-6 

171 

305 

13. 

Palamau. 

29-1 

37 

104 

14. 

(’hiriglcput. 

27-5 

86 

15S 

IT). 

Najjpur. 

27-3 

53 

142 

16. 

Sagar. 

24 0 

123 

224 

17. 

Korapiit. 

19-0 

9 

76 

18. 

A kola. 

19-0 

31 

246 

19. 

Poona. 

13-6 

26 

482 


level of absolutx^ borrowings was high though the proportion was low. This happens 
because in iliese distri(^ts the‘ average levc^l of total borrowings was high with the 
result that <*ven a small ])ro|)ortioii of bcurowings for any purj)ose represents a 
relatively higher average size of borrowings. This, however, does not vitiate the 
conclusion that relative to other purposes, family expenditure constituted a less 
important reason for borrowing in these districts than in the other districts. 

7 . 4 .7 The absolute' levels of l>orrovving for family ex]>enditure in the tlistriet s 
in which t in* proj)ortion of borrowings for family ex])e?iditur(‘ to total borrowings was 
Ingii are given in the taV»le below : 


Serial 

number 

Pi.strict 

Borrowings for 
family expendi¬ 
ture as j>oroent- 
age of total 
borrowings 

A verage 
amount 
borrowed 
per family 
for family 
expenditure 

(Ks) 

Average 
amount 
borrowed 
j.>er reporting 
family 
for family 
expenditure 

(Ks) 


Jalpaiguri. 

S9-6 

78 

129 

2. 

Kurd wan. 

77-7 

1 109 

275 

3. 

Sorath. 

75-6 

180 

330 

4. 

Miduapore. 

72-9 

1 86 

160 

5. 

Banner.. 

695 

186 

726 

6. 

Mohindergarh. 

67-3 

276 

555 

7. 

Jhabua. 

66-7 

81 

108 

8. 

Hissar. 

65-7 

91 

601 

9. 

Monghyr. 

63-8 

147 

266 

10. 

Osmanabad. 

622 

129 

343 

11. 

Ballia. 

60-7 

73 

138 

12. 

Sitapur. 

60-6 

27 

237 

13. 

Ratnagiri. 

60-5 

24 

143 
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riiesc districts except six, viz., Jalpaiguri, Burdwtiii, Midiuipore, Osnuinabiid, 
Sitapur and Ratnagiri, were reported to be aflected by some degree of sctaniity. In 
Jalpaigiiri, Burdwau, Midna])ore and Ratnagiri, purcliast* of diiralile consumer goods 
and medical and educational expenses and litigation charges accounted for tlie major 
proj)ortion of the total amount spent for family exfienditure, while in 8itaj>ur and 
Osmanabad purchase ol durable consumer goods and death, nifirriage aiul other 
ceremonies a(X‘ounted for tlie major [)roportion. 

‘ Other * expenditure 

7.4.8 As a purpose of borrowing, ‘other’ exj)enditiire was generally not im 
|)ortant; further being a residuary item, its exact nature is not known. The two 
major sub-items which go into this group are litigation charges and repayment of 
debt. Several other items such as the ac(|uiri?ig of financial assets were not of im 
})ortance and need not be discussed in detail. Tli(‘ extent to which nMiavnauit 
of debt and litigation exj)enses were financed by liorrowing will be discusscMl in 
subsequen t (*h apte rs. 

7.4.9 It was seen from the overall hgiires that * other’ expenditure constituted 
the purpcise for 6.0 per cent of total borrowings of cultivators. The following table 
gives the districts in which the proportion of borrowings for the ])ur]>ose was 10 
per cent or more. 


Serial 

number 

District 

Borrowings for 
‘other’ ex¬ 
penditure as 
l>ercentage of 
total 

borrow'! ngs 

A verage 
amount 
borrowed 
per family 
for‘other’ 
ex])onditure 

(Rs) 

Average 
amount 
borrowed per 
reporting 
family for 
‘other’ 
e.xpenditurc 

(Rs) 

1. 

Lakh im pur. 

25 9 

25 

451 

2. 

Bhatinda. 

243 

106 

970 

3. 

Palamau. 

148 

19 

382 

4. 

Mon^hvr. 

13'8 

32 

797 

5. 

Rewa. 

no 

15 

320 

6. 

Sirinoor. 

12'6 

14 

274 

7. 

Coimbatore. 

I2‘3 

61 

3,320 

8. 

Kanpur. 

115 

24 

426 

9. 

SuJtanpur. 

11 rl 

10 

83 

10. 

Ballia. 

103 

12 

191 

11. 

Jannpur. 

10'1 

18 

I 

273 


The districts in which the proportion of borrowings for this purpose was 10 per cent 
or more are 11 in number ; among these the average size of borrowings for tlie pur¬ 
pose stood at more than Rs 20 in only 5 districts. Districts in wdiich high average 
borrowings were recorded for more than one purpose are very few. 

7.5 PURPOSE OF BORROWING AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

7.6,1 We have so far discussed the relative importance of different purposes 
of borrowing in relation to all cultivators. But, as noticed in the previous chapter, 
the levels of borrowings differed considerably as between different groups of 
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(riili ivaf.orH, ov'on in saini' (list Tlio ovornll ]>osit-ion i]i r(ss|K*(*t of borrowings 

for (lifbvrent purpose's, of (Ik^ four ('|jrss(*.s of (uiltivators, takin^:^ all ila^ 75 di;;tri(*.ts 
toi((dfjcr. is sot out Ix'low ; 


IlOimoWlNOS FOR TTTR PirUPOSP: AS rPlKCENTACJE 
OF TOTAL IlORKOWINOS 


)^ir]»OHe nf l)uM n\\ itJL^ 


(Vipital oxj)CM»(lit\ire on farm.. . 
C'urront expenditure on farm.. 
Non-farm busin(‘ss exporniiture 

Family expenditun*. 

Other expenditure. 

More than on<‘ purpose*. 


Total. , , . . 


Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

cultivatorH 

cultivatorH 

cultivatorH 

cultivators 

cultivators 

3r)r, 

34 7 

306 

232 

31'6 

Vi 3 

12'1 

10'1 

0-S 

10-6 

6 4 

49 

3-3 

60 

46 

37 2 

412 1 

496 

69'8 

46'9 

7-2 

66 

GO 

3 9 

60 

0 4 

0 6 

O'G 

03 

0-6 

100 0 

100 0 

100-0 

100 0 

1000 

{26‘2) 

{6 VI) 

(.33 0) 

{16'9) 



(Fi^oin\s in hiado'ts fjivo the lK)rr‘)\siii«js *»f lie* class ns jeen cnia^oi (»f the total horro\vii^;.^s of iilP 
cult ivat oi's). 


'riio pn»poi't ion (d* l)o^r()win^^s for capital cxpcialit iin* on farm and current expen¬ 
diture (Ui farm decreases as \vc mo\c from tlie bi<: cultivatot’s t<‘ the small cidtivators. 
wliih* an incrtaise is s(‘(‘n in tlu' proporti(*n of borro^^■in^s for fttmily exptmditnrt^ 
'Idiis is to lu‘ <‘X})(‘e1ed. as farm exjumdit nre. whella'r capital or current, Itas greater 
importanct' for th(‘ cultivators of tlu' upper dccih's. In this section, the' si^tiificaiict' 
of eacli of the main purposes of borrowing for the dilferent classes of cultivators is 
discussed in detail. 

Capital expenditure on farm 

7.5.2 Tables 7.5 to 7.8 give, for tin* difb'Kmt classes of cultivators, tjie bor¬ 
rowings for eacli of tlie four main ])iirpos<>H ex])ress(*d as })erceutag(^ of the corres¬ 
ponding total ])orrowings. Tlie following table sets out the summary position in 
respKt: of borrowings for capital exj>enditure on farm : 


Borrowings for capital expenditure 
on farm as i)ercentage of total 
borrowings 


NCMItllK OF 

DLSTRU’TS 


Big 

cultivators 

Large- 
cult ivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

ciiltivatrors 

Nil . 

_ 


_ 

.. 

Lesi than 10 per cent . 

3 

2 

3 

7 

10 - 20 

13 

12 

16 

31 

20 SO „ . 

17 

18 

19 

12 

SO - 40 . 

13 

16 

18 

13 

40 - 50 . 

14 

17 

11 

7 

50 - 60 . 

7 

9 

7 

4 

60 - 70 „ . 

5 

1 

1 

1 

70 per cent and above . 

3 

1 



Total .... 

76 

76 

76 

76 
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TABLE 7.5—BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON FARM 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : CULTIVATORS 
OF THE FOUR CLASSES 


Serial 

1410 

OFLTTVATOKS 

LARGR 

CrrLTIVATORS 

MEinirM 

cri/riVATORs 

.SMALL 

rui;nvATORS 









num- 


Per- 


Per- 


I*er- 


Per- 

ber 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

1 listrict 

cent- 

District 

cent- 



age 


age 


age 


age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Koraput. 


Koraput. 

962 

Jaipur. 

602 

Koraput. 

670 

2. 

Shivpuri. 

74^3 

Chingleput_ 

629 

Hoshiarpur. . . 

56 0 

Sitapur. 

570 

3. 

Kaisen. 

72 0 

Bhilsa. 

598 
58'4 

Hamirpur.... 

52 2 

Poona. 

54'8 

4. 


09 • 4 



51'8 


54'2 

5. 

(Iiinglepiit_ 

68’3 

Hamirpur.... 

57 7 

Tripura. 

51 2 

Ahmedabad... 

525 

6. 

Hoahiiirpur. . . 

65-9 

Hoshiarpur, .. 

57'4 

Chingleput.... 

510 

Jullundur. 

48 6 

7. 

Rewa. 

61'5 

Raison. 

57'3 

Bhilsa. 

50 2 

Nagpur. 

48'4 

8. 

Jullundur. . . . 

60'2 

Sambalpur.... 

52 3 

Jullundur. . . . 

500 

Sirmoor. 

47 1 

9. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

59'2 

Tripura. 

51 5 

Aligarh. 

49'2 

Tripura. 

465 

10. 

Aligarh. 

5S'2 

Aligarh. 

51 2 

Kurnool. 

48'1 

Bhilsa. 

45'7 

11. 

Bhilsa. 

576 

Ahmedabad... 

505 

Nizamabad. . . 

48 1 

Nizamabad. .. 

439 

12. 

Agra. 

56'4 

Mahbubnagar. 

49 1 

( bittorgarh. . . 

47‘0 

Broacli. 

43'7 

13. 

Ahmedabad... 

55'7 

(.'achar. 

49'0 

Poona. 

46 5 

Meerut. 

3S'0 

14. 

Bangalore.... 

51'3 

(■hittorgarh. . . 

48'6 


43'6 

Raison. 

37' 1 

16. 

Jaipur. 

50'8 

Jaipur. 

47'6 

Agra. 

43'3 

Jaipur. 

35'8 









16. 

Satna. 

49'5 

Nizamabad. . . 

474 

Mahbubnagar. 

42 6 

Chittorgarh. . . 

34'9 

17. 

Sirohi. 

48'4 

Puri. 

46' 7 

Koraput. 

415 

Barmer. 

34'8 

18. 

Tripura. 

477 

Sawai Madho- 

466 

Nagpur. 

40'8 

Aligarh. 

33'8 

19. 

Mahbubnagar, 

47'3 

Satna. 

46'4 

Shivpuri. 

40 7 

('hum. 

33'8 

20. 

Ramanatha- 

466 

Meerut. 

45'8 

Meerut. 

38'7 

Mahbubnagar. 

32-6 


puram 








21. 

Naiiiital. 

461 

Agra. 

456 

Puri. 

38'0 

Kamrup. 

325 

22. 

Ha7.aribagh. . 

441 

Shivpuri. 

449 

Sirohi. 

37'7 

West Godavari 

31'9 

23. 

Bijapur. 

416 

(..’oinibatorc. .. 

43 4 

(Jhuru. 

371 

Ha.sHan. 

31'6 

24. 

Nagpur. 

41 4 

Sirohi. 

43 1 

Raison. 

36'8 

Kiirnof)!.. 

31 5 

25. 

Puri. 

41‘3 

Rewa. 

42 4 

Nainital . 

36 4 

Shahjahaiipur. 

30 9 

20. 

West Khan- 

41 2 

Bijapur. 

413 

Bangalore.... 

35'0 

Hamirpur. . .. 

28-8 


desh 








27. 

Coimbatore... 

41'0 

Kurnool. 

409 

Kanpur. 

346 

Kanpur. 

270 

28. 

Nizamabad... 

405 

Poona. 

402 

Coimbatore.. . 

34 0 

Bangahmc.... 

26'5 

29. 

Kumool. 

402 

Bangalore.... 

396 

Bijapur. 

33'8 

Bilaspur. 

26 3 

30. 

Cachar. 

38'9 

Nagpur. 

38'2 

Hissar. 

33'5 

Bhatinda. 

252 

31. 

Sawai Madho- 

38-8 

Bila.spur. 

368 

Ratnagiri. 

331 

Satna. 

245 


pur 







32. 

(•hittorgarh. . . 

38'7 

Ratnagiri. 

366 

West Khan- 

316 

Chingleput.... 

240 






desh 




33. 

Hassaii. 

37'7 

Ramanatha- 

361 

West Godavari 

312 

Kolhapur. 

23-5 




puram 






34. 

Poona. 

376 

West Khan- 

357 

Sawai Madho- 

31 0 

Bijapur. 

227 




desli 

pur 



36. 

West Godavari 

36'7 

Hassan. 

357 

Kamrup. 

306 

Sawai Madiio- 

222 








pur 


36. 

Ratnagiri. 

366 

Nainital. 

35-6 

Sorath. 

304 

Osmanabad... 

21-6 

37. 

Barmer. 

36'4 

West Godavari 

35 3 

Bilaspur. 

301 

Cachar. 

20-7 
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TABLE 7.5—BORROWINGS FOR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON FARM 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : CULTIVATORS 
OF THE FOUR CLASSES—Concluded 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
4L>, 

43. 

44. 

45. 

40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 
62. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

50. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

00 . 

01 . 

02 . 

63. 

04. 

05. 

66. 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 
76. 


BIO 

CULTIVATORS 


District 


1 


Mohindorgiirh. 

Me(;rut. 

Malabar. 


Sviltan]>ur. . . 

Kari] uir. 

Hilaspur. 

(diaiida. 

Shahjahan])ur 

Parbhani. . . . 

<)habua. 

Kolhapur... . 

Sugar. 

Quilon. 


Hhagalpur. . . 
Kaiurup. 


C’uddapah. 
Mongh^T. . 
Bhatinda. . 


Broach.... 
Shajapur.. 
Midnaporo. 

Churu. 

Mirzapur.. 


Sirmoor.. .. 

Ballia. 

Osmanabad. 

Deoria. 

Jalpaiguri. . 


iSorath. .. 
Jaunpur.. 
Malda.... 
Hissar. . . 
Palamau. 


Akola. 

l>ur«. 

SitapuT. ... 
Lakhimpur. 
Burdwan... 


Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 


55-2 


3hfj 
:W'S 
2U'(i 
2S-S 
27 0 

27-fi 
2(i'S 
20 0 
24 
24'S 

24 ^ 
24‘1 

24 0 

2:i'7 

23-7 

22'H 
22 0 
20‘S 
20 0 
iO’O 

JihO 
IS’5 
Ifi'O 
171 
10 2 

13’3 
14 0 
14 3 
13^7 
12-4 

11 4 
11-3 
8-6 
S2 
31 


LAllOE 

CULTIVATORS 


1 )ist rict 


3 


Mohiiidorgarh. 

Kanpur. 

Uurt-. 


Kamrup- 

llazarilaigh. 
Malabar.. . . 

Sugar. 

Banner. 


Palamau. 

Shahjahanpiir, 

(.'huru. 

Puddapah..., 
Moiigliyr. 


Bhugaipur. 
Sultanpur. 


Chanda. 


Kolhapur. 

Bhatinda. 


Parbhani... 
Shajaj)ur... 

Jaunpur- 

Malda. 

O.sinanaliad. 


Hissar.... 
Midnnpure, 
Sorath.... 
Sirmoor... 
Jhabua.... 


Ballia.. . 
Broach., 
Quilon. , 
Deoria. , 
Sitapur. 


Mirzapur.. 

Akola. 

Jalpaiguri.... 
Burdwan.. 
Lakhimpur. 


J>or- 

cent- 

age 


340 
34 4 
34 0 


31 0 
31'3 
30 3 

20- 4 
2S'S 

2H‘3 
28‘3 
28^1 
23'0 
231 

24 3 
24'1 

23 0 

23 6 

234 

230 
227 
22 0 

21 - 8 
20 0 

20-3 
19-7 
19'7 
193 
19-2 

184 
184 
184 
183 
16'7 

133 
122 
10 3 
60 
60 


MKDJUM 

CULTIVATORS 


Distri^it 


Malda. 

(hiddapah . . . . 
Sita])ur. 


Sambalpnr.... 

Sugar. 

Mohindergarh. 
Shalijahanpur, 
Caclmr. 


Satna. 

Malabar. 

Sirmoor.. .. , 
Bhatinda. . . , 
Sultanpur. . . 


Shajajuir.. . 
Kamanaiha- 
purain 
Parbhani... 


Chanda.... 

Osmanabad.. . 

Durg. 

Burdwan.... 

Kewa. 

Monghyr.... 
Midnapore.. . 

Hazaribagli. . 

Banner. 

Jliabua. 

Broach...... 

Ballia. 


Jaunpur. 

Kolhapur. 

Palain.au. . ... 
Bhagalpiir.. .. 
Mirzapur. 


Quilon. 

Akola. 

Deoria. 

Lakhimpur. 
Jalpaiguri.... 


Per¬ 
cent- 
age 


6 


SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 


29‘9 
29'2 
28‘4 

27'0 
26'9 
26'7 
26'4 
26'1 

23'6 
23'2 
23-S 
22 0 
21-3 

21'3 
21-2 

21'0 

20'S 

20'7 

200 
19 S 
19'7 
19 6 
19'3 

18'3 
IS'3 
IS'3 
IS'3 
18'1 

16'3 
lO'O 
139 
142 
13'1 


District 


Hoshiarpur. . . 
Coimhatore. . . 
Parhhani. 


Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 


Bhagalpur. . 

Agra. 

Sliivpuri. 

Ratiiagiri. 

Midnapore.. .. 

('handa. 

Akola. 

Sarnbaljuir_ 

Monghyr. 

Pnri. 


Shajapur. 
Malabar.. 


Rainanatha- 
puram 
^^’eRt Klian- 
d(\sh 

(’uddai)ali. . 


Jaljiaiguri. .. 

Jhabua. 

Mirzapur. ... 
Malda. 


8 

19 8 
19'7 
194 

19'2 
19'1 
19 1 
19 1 
18 9 

18-8 
18'4 
173 
17'4 
169 

16 3 
159 

15 6 

15 2 

14'6 


Rewa.1 14 ’4 

141 
14'0 
13-8 
13'? 


Burdwan. 
Kainital.. 
Ilissar. . . 
Sugar.... 
Sorath. .. 


Hazaribagli. .. 

Ballia. 

Jaunpur. 

Palamau. 

Mohindergarh. 

Sultanpur.... 

Durg. 

Quilon. 

Deoria. 

Lakhimpur... 


13' 
13' 
13' 
13' 
12 ' 

127 

114 

112 

9'7 

9-3 

83 

7'2 

69 

3'5 

3'3 


« Cc Cc 
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For the big cultivators, the proportion borrowed for the purpose ranged from 20 to 
60 per cent in 44 districts; in 16 districts it was less than 20 per cent and in the 
remaining 16 districts it exceeded 60 per cent. For the large cultivators, the pro¬ 
portion borrowed for the purpose ranged from 20 to 50 per cent in 50 districts; in 
14 districts it was less than 20 per cent and in the remaining 11 districts it exceeded 
50 per cent. For the medium cultivators, the two most important class intervals 
are 20 to 30 per cent and 30 to 40 per cent, while next in order cook's the 10 to 20 
per cent class interval. Thus, llie f>roportion of borrowings for eapital expenditure 
was only slightly less for the middle than for the top group. For the small culti¬ 
vators the difference is quite obvious, 31 districts being found in the 10 to 20 per 
cent range. For tlie large eultivators, the iuniil)er of districts showing a ])roportion 
of borrowings higher than 30 per cent was 43 out of 75, while for th<* iiiediuiu culti¬ 
vators the corresponding nuiiiher was 37, and for the siujill eultivators, only 25. 

7.5.3 If we take the group of districts in whu‘h more than 40 per cent of 
the borrowings were borrowed for capital expenditure on farm, the districts that are 
found to be common to all the four classes of cultivators are Koraput, Alimedabad, 
Jullundur, Tripura, Bhilsa and Nkamabad. 

Current expenditure on farm 

7.5.4 It has already been mentioned that current expenditure on farm is a 
comparatively less important purpose of borrowing tlian capital expenditure on 
farm in most districts. The following table gives a summary of the position in 
respect of borrowings of different classes of cultivators for the purpose in the selected 
districts : 


Borrowings for current ex¬ 
penditure oti farm, as per¬ 
centage of total borro^^ings 

MJMfJKK OF 

DISTRICTS 


Big 

cultivators 

Largo 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

Nil . 

9 

6 

7 

9 

L' ss than 1 pf'r CfUt . 

U 

13 

14 

19 

1 » r» 

13 

17 

16 

16 

5-10 . 

8 

10 

7 

12 

io - u „ .i 

12 

» 

8 

7 

If) - 20 „ . 

3 

7 

13 

7 

20 - 25 . 

4 

6 1 

6 

3 

2>"i per emt and above . 

12 

8 

6 

3 

Total. 

76 

76 

76 

76 


In nine districts the big cultivators did not report any borrowings for current farm 
expenditure. Borrowings of the l)ig cult ivators ff)r this purpose fonned less than 10 
per cent of their total borrowings in as many as 35 districts and l)etweeii 10 and 25 
per cent of their total borrowings in 19 districts. Borrowings of the big cultivators 
for this purpose exceeded 25 per cent of their total horrowings in 12 districts ; most 
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TABLE 7.6—BORROWINGS FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON FARM 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : CULTIVATORS 
OF THE FOUR CLASSES 


Scriul 

Bia 

CULTIVATORS 

LAllOK 

CULTIVATORS 

MJCDIUM 

CU J.TIVATOKS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

iiurU“ 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


l)i.strit!t 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 



age 


age 


age 


age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Akolu,. 

04.‘H 

Akola. 

50 S 

Akola. 

59 • 0 

Akola. 

36‘9 

2. 

Mirzapur. 

01 

Mirzapur. 

40 >9 

Mirzajmr. 

42^3 

Mirzapur. 

34'H 

3. 

Poona. 


Poona. 

44 0 

Hanianatha- 

32‘3 


33 ■ 9 






])uram 


]>uram 


4. 

West Khan- 

37-r 

J1 roach. 

37 • 6 

Parhhani. 

30 4 

Hazaribagh, . . 

23'7 


(lo.sh 








C. 

11 roach. 

40 • H 

Parhhani. 

36‘9 

Broach. 

29 • 2 

Palaniau. 

213 

6. 

Parhhani. 

43'0 


31'9 

Sagar. 

23‘6 

Parbhaui. 

21 1 




desli 






7. 

Kolhapur. 

304 

Nag])iir. 

26'7 

Poona. 

221 

Churu. 

17 8 










8. 

Nag])ur. 

20 7 

Kolhapur. 

260 

Kolha]»nr. 

22-1 

Deoria. 

171 

M. 

8awai Mad ho- 

20-4 

Rauianatha- 

24‘9 

Dsnianabad. . . 

211 

Poona. 

170 


])iir 


puram 






10. 

Nizuinabad. . . 

20 0 

Pa la in ail. 

24-8 

Bhagaljiur. . .. 

20-8 

West Khan- 

163 








desh 


11. 

Cii(l(iH])ah .... 

20'0 

Bhagalpur. . . . 

23-9 

Sultanpur.... 

19-8 

Sultanjiur.... 

154 

12. 


20-1 


22 9 

We.st Khan- 

19'3 

J iurii. 

15 4 






desh 




13. 

West (lodavari 

21 • S 

Shajapur. 

211 

Pa la man. 

19 0 

Broach. 

152 

14. 

Ha manat ha- 

24 0 

t’uddaimh.... 

21 1 

Deoria. 

190 

Sawai Madho- 

143 


])urain 






pur 


15. 

Hha^uipur. . . . 

2h0 

Nizaniabad. .. 

19 0 

Nagpur. 

180 

Rewa. 

142 

16. 

Knriiof)!. 

20'0 

i )cf)ria. 

18-0 

Sawai Madho* 

17’i 

Bhagalpur. .. . 

140 






pur 



17. 

1 )iirfr . 

IS'O 

Sawai iSIadho- 

IS'4 

ijurg. 

174 

Haisen. 

13'1 



pur 






18. 

1 

11 0 

K iirnoul. 

IS‘2 

Hazaribagh. . . 

17 1 

Kurnool. 

119 

19. 

Paluinau. 

17'i 

Sultanpur.... 

15’2 

Chum. 

167 

Chanda. 

11'8 

20. 

Sai/iiT . . . 

14'2 

('liiirii. 

151 

Haisen. 

167 

Shajajmr. 

100 

21, 

*’‘*o**‘. 

rUminla. . , . - . 

13 • 7 

(Ihatula. 

151 

Coimbatore. .. 

16-7 

Cuddapah.... 

99 

22. 

di^iiT^pur 

13-J 

SjigaT . 

14-7 

Baliia. 

15’4 

Jaunpur. 

9-7 

23. 

Ililaspur. 

12 0 

Hazaribagh. . . 

14 3 

Nizaniabad. . . 

152 

Coimbatore. .. 

94 

24. 

Ahmedabad... 

ll'V 

.Aliiiiedabad... 

14 3 

(Juildapah.... 

14 9 

Kolhajiur. 

91 

25. 

Mahbnbnagar. 

116 

Durg. 

13’9 

Kurnool. 

139 

Bahia. 

S'6 

26. 

C'oirnbatoro. 

114 

da.iiiijiiir. 

130 

Rowa. 

12 3 

Aliinedabad... 

S'3 

27. 

Chinglcput.... 

11 2 

Raison. 

11 4 

West Godavari 

J2'0 

Sagar. 

6'8 

28. 

llijupiir 

10-S 

(’oi in baton*. .. 

112 

tlianda. 

11-8 

Bijapur. 

60 

29. 

8uitaripur. 

10‘5 

Rijn pur. 

10 8 

Jaunpur. 

11 2 

Chingleput.... 

57 

30. 

Sirnioor. 

10’4 

Sirnioor. 

104 

Ahmc^dabad... 

10 6 

Nizaniabad... 

56 

31. 

Hazaribagh. .. 

100 \ 

Chingolpiit- 

98 

Sha jajiur. 

10 5 

Mahbubnagar. 

5'5 

32. 

Mif.iiniir 

94 

Hilaspur. 

9-7 

Bijapur. 

9’5 

Nagpur. 

5-0 

38. 

pa|1h>- .... 

9 0 \ 

Hallia. 

9-5 

Mahbubnagar. 

8 • 6 

Hissar. 

4-9 

34. 

Mohindergarh. 

7-2 

Mahbubnagar. 

8'7 

Jhabua. 

A-i 

Shalijahanpur. 

46 

35. 

\1 n) u.l tn r 

0'9 

Malabar. 

76 

Malabar. 

7 • 7 

Jiiabua. 

42 

36. 


O’S 

Rowa.. 

64 

Bilan pur. 

6‘4 

West Godavari 

4'2 

37. 

Churu. 

6 1 

Mohindergarh. 

6 2 

(^hingloput.... 

5 • 7 

Malda. 

3'6 
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TABLE 7.6—BORROWINGS FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON FARM 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS: CULTIVATORS 
OF THE FOUR CLASSES—Concluded 


LARO£ 

CULTIVATORS 


MKUIUM 

CULTIVATORS 


SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 



38. Bangalore. ... 

39. Cachar. 

40. Sorath. 


5 • 6 Barmor. 

5 ’ 3 Osmanabad... 
4 • 2 Bangalore. ... 


6‘2 Malda.. 
6'2 liiHsar. 
5'2 Quiloii. 


5’3 Malabar. 

4-2 Bilaspur. 

4‘1 Osmanabad... 


41. Midnapore.... 

42. Shahjahanpur. 

43. Quilon. 

44. Rewa. 

45. Oamanabad... 


4‘0 Jhabua.. 

3'9 Quilon. 

3 ' 9 Sitapur. 

3/ JVlalda. 

3’3 Shahjahanpur. 


4'5 Sitapur. 

4 • 4 Bangalore.... 
3*6' Jullundur. . . . 
3 • 3 Mohindergarh. 
3*3 Bhatinda. 


3 • 7 Mohindergarh. 

3-6* Kamrup. 

3-d Aligarh. 

3 ■ 0 Burdwan. 

2 • 0 Sirmoor. 


46. Malda.... 

47. Ratnagiri. 

48. Jhabua... 

49. Hiasar. . . 

50. Batna.... 


3-2 Midnapore... 

3-2 Hia.sar. 

3 * i Burdwan.... 

2 • 1 Satna. 

1 • 7 Borath. 


Burdwan. 

Sirmoor. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Satna. 

Kamrup. 


Bangalore 
Sirohi. . .. 
Kanpur. . 
Quilon. .. 
Sitapur... 


51. Kanpur. 

52. Haasan.. 

53. Aligarh. 

54. Jaipur.. 

55. Tripura. 


1 * 3 Ratnagiri. 
1 • 0 Cachar... 
0-6 Tripura.. 
0'6 Kanpur. . 
O'5 Agra. 


Nainital. 

Kanpur. 

Aligarh. 

Hassan. 

Midnapore... 


Ratnagiri.. 
Nainital... 
Midnapore. 

Bbilsa. 

Jullundur.. 


56. Burdwan... 

57. Agra. 

58. Bhatinda... 

59. Sirohi. 

60. Chittorgarh. 


Aligarh... 
Bhatinda. 
Nainital.. 
Hassan... 
Sirohi.... 


I'O Meerut... 
I’O Sirohi.... 
0 • 5 Tripura. . 
O'5 Ratnagiri. 
0 • 3 Sorath. .. 


Barmer. . . . 
Jalpaiguri. . 
Bhatinda. . 

Meerut._ 

Tripura... 


61. Jalpaiguri.. 

62. Hamirpur. . 

63. Meerut. 

64. Lakhimpur. 

65. Kamrup_ 


0 ’ 2 Jaipur. 

0-2 Jalpaiguri.. 

0'2 Meerut. 

O’l Hamirpur. . 
O'l Hoshiarpur. 


Agra. 

Barmor. . . . 
Jalpaiguri. . 
Hamirpur. , 
Jaipur.... 


0-2 Hamirpur. . 

0'2 Jaipur. 

O'l Chittorgarh. 

0 • 1 Sorath. 

0'1 Lakhimpur. 


66. Nainital.... 

67. Monghyr... 

68. Hoshiarpur. 

69. Jullundur.. 

70. Barmer.... 


Chittorgarh. 
Lakhimpur. 
Kamrup.... 
Monghyr. .. 
Jullundur. . 


Chittorgarh. 
Lakhimpur. 

Cachar. 

Monghyr. .. 
Hoshiarpur. 


•i Cachar. 

- Monghyr. .. 

- Agra. 

- Hoshiarpur. 

~ Shivpuri- 


71. Shivpuri- 

72. Bhilsa. 

73. Sambalpur.. 

74. Puri. 

75. Koraput.... 


- Shivpuri_ 

- Bhilsa. 

- Sambalpur.. 

- Puri. 

~ Koraput.... 


Shivpuri.... 

Bhilsa. 

Sambalpur.. 

Puri. 

Koraput.... 


- Satna. 

- Sambalpur.. 

“• Puri. 

- Koraput... 

- Hassan. 
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of these districts belong to the highly commercialized tracts of the country. In the 
case of the other three classes of cultivators, viz., tlie large, medium and small culti¬ 
vators, the number of districts in which no borrowings were reported for the purpose 
is 5, 7 and 9 respectively. The number of districts in which borrowings reported for 
the purpose by the large, medium and small cultivators were less than 10 per cent 
of the respective total borrowings, is 40, 37 and 46 respectively. The number of 
districts in which more than 25 per cent of the total borrowings were for current 
farm expenditure is 8, 5 and 3 respectively in the case of the large, medium and small 
cultivators. 

7.5.5 The distribution of the districts according to the percentage of borrowings 
for the purpose by the three classes of cultivators, viz., the large, medium and small 
cultivators, shows that of the X8, 21 and 28 districts respectively, in which borrowings 
of the large, medium and small cultivators were nil or less than 1 per cent, 13 districts 
are common to all the three classes of cultivators. Taking districts in which 10 per 
cent or more of the borrowings were rej)orted to be for this purpose, we find tliat for both 
the large and the medium cultivators, the districts of Western and South India, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Hyderabad, along with some districts of Uttar Pradesh 
are most prominent. The relative position of the large, medium and the small 
cultivators in districts in which the funds borrowed for this purpose averaged more 
than Rs 40 per cultivating family, is shown in the following table. 

I , 

I BORROWINGS FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURE ON FARM 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Diftriot 

Average 
amount 
borrowed 
per cul¬ 
tivating 
family 

(R») 

Large cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small cultivators 

Average 
amount 
borrow¬ 
ed per 
family 

(lU) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
borrow- 
1 ing» 

(Per 
cent) 1 

Average 
amount 
borrow¬ 
ed per 
faxnily 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings 

(Per 

cent) 

Average 
amount 
borrow¬ 
ed per 
faulty 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings 

(Per 

cent) 

1. 

Nagpur. 

42 

100 

26 7 

26 

180 

n 

6*0 

2. 

Ramanatbapuram. 

43 

72 1 

24-9 

40 

32*3 


33*9 

3. 

Ahmedabad. 

44 

81 

14S 

36 

10-6 

HSB 

8*3 

4. 

Parbbani. 

51 

90 

36-9 

44 

30-4 


21*1 

5. 

Deoria. 

53 

78 

18-6 

51 

190 


17*1 

6. 

Sbajapor. 

56 

115 

21 1 

34 

10*6 


100 

7. 

Bbagalpnr. 

57 

85 

23 9 

55 

20*8 

mSM 

14*0 

8. 

Bfirxapur. 

58 

97 

46 9 

45 

42*3 

85 

34*8 

9. 

Sawai Madbopur. 

58 

89 

18-4 

52 

17*4 

35 

14*3 

10. 

Coimbatore. 

62 

118 

11 Z 

55 

10*7 

14 

9*4 

11. 

Poona. 

65 

152 

440 

36 

22*1 

13 

17*0 

12. 

WeatKbandesb. 

73 

189 

31-9 

33 

19-3 

10 

16*3 

18. 

Bagar. 

76 

134 

14 7 

73 

23*6 

22 

6*8 

14. 

Cuddapab. 

78 

174 

21 1 

51 

14*9 

17 

9*9 

15. 

Kumooi. 

78 

178 

18 2 

45 

13*9 

10 

11*9 

16. 

Akola. 

91 

195 

66-B 

70 

69*0 

11 

36*9 

17. 

Broach. 

96 

175 

37-6 

91 

29*2 

10 

16*2 

18. 

West Ck>daTari. 

111 

313 

22-9 

38 

12*0 

7 

4*2 


20 
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7.5.6 In these districts the borrowings of the large cultivators for current farm 
expenses were very important; the average borrowings per family for the purpose 
generally ranged from Rs 70 to Rs 200 and exceeded Rs 100 in a majority of the 
districts. The highest level was reached in West Godavari with an average of Rs 313 
per family. In 13 districts the proportion of such borrowings to the total borrowings 
of this class of cultivators exceeded 20 per cent and in 6 districts it exceeded 30 per 
cent. The average amount borrowed for this purpose by the medium cultivators was 
comparatively small, being less than Rs 55 per family, except in Akola, Sagar and 
Broach, where higher levels were reached. In a majority of the districts the proportion 
of borrowings of the medium cultivators for this purj^ose to their total borrowings 
ranged from 10 to 20 per cent; in eight districts the proportion was above 20 per cent, 
going up to 59 })er cent in Akola. For the small cultivators the average amount 
borrowed per family for the purpose was small (more than Rs 20 in only seven districts, 
the highest level being Rs 35); further, the proportion of borrowings for the pur]K)se 
to the total was also small. In six districts the proportion was less than 10 per cent; 
among these are West Godavari, Sagar, Coimbatore and Cuddapah, where the av(?rage 
borrowings of cultivators for the purpose exceeded Rs 60 per family. Even in Akola 
the proportion came down from 59 per cent for the medium cultivators to 37 per cent 
for the small cultivators. 

Non-farm business expenditure 

7.5.7 Non-farm business expenditure was a relatively more important j)urpose 
of borrowing for non-cultivators than for cultivators, and among the different classes 
of cultivators the overall figures indicate that the relative importance of this purposti 
was greater for the large and the small cultivators than for the medium cultivators. 
The proportion of borrowings for the purpose was the lowest for the medium cultiva¬ 
tors at 3*3 per cent. This may be interpreted as broadly indicating the following 
situation. The large cultivators take considerable interest in non-farm business and 
investment, particularly the processing of, and trade in, agricultural producM* ; the 
small cultivators, many of whom would be part-time farmers, have to su})pleinent 
their income by following petty trades, small-scale industries, collection and sale of 
forest produce, etc., while the medium cultivators neither have the resources to 
engage in non-farm business on a substantial scale nor are compelled to su[)plement 
their income by non-farm activity. 

7.6.8 The table on page 303 gives the frequency distri bution of districts according 
to the jproportion of borrowings of each class of cultivators for non-farm business. 
For all the classes, the districts in which no borrowings for the purpose were re{)orted 
are substantial in number and the majority of the districts are under the 5 per cent 
level. For the small cultivators, the districts in which the proportion borrowed 
for this purpose was 5 per cent or above is as high as 20. In 8 of these 20 districts 
the big and the large cultivators also reported more than 6 per cent of the total 
borrowings for the purpose; in 7 of the 20 districts the medium cultivators also 
reported more than 5 per cent of the total borrowings for the purpose. In the 
case of Sagar, Quilon, Palamau and Bhilsa, borrowings for the purpose exceeded 
6 per cent of the total borrowings for all the four classes of cultivators* 
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TABLE 7.7—.BORROWINGS FOR NON-FARM BUSINESS EXPEN. 
DITURE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS ; 
CULTIVATORS OF THE FOUR CLASSES 



LAROE 

MELT CM 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 


Kamrup. 62 0 

Malda. 48'1 

Lakhimpur. , . 24-9 

Quilon. 21-6 

Malabar. 20'1 

kShahjahanpiir. J8‘6 


West (lodavari 16 • 9 
Nainital. 13'7 


SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 



Kamrup... 

Malda. 

Sagar. 

Quilon.... 
Lakhimpur 


Sagar... . 
Quilon. .. 
Palamau. 
Kamrup., 
Jaunpur., 


Malabar. 14'7 West Godavari 9 9 

West Godavari 12'2 Bbilsa. 71 

Shahjahanpur. ]I'4 Meerut. O'fi 

Palamau. 9'3 Poona. O'4 


Palamau. 11'9 I Sinnoor. 


83 West Khan- 
desh 


Sagar. 52-3 

Quilon. 23'6 

Palamau. 21-6 

Meerut. 21^4 

Lakhimpur... 15'9 

Jhabua. 15*3 

Sitapur. 14'8 

Hurdwan. 13-4 

Sawai MadhO' 13-4 
pur 

Tripura. 12'2 


Tripura. . . 
Cuddapah. 
Katnagiri.. 
Sirmoor.. . 
Bhilsa. 


10 8 Nainital... 
99 Guddapah. 

8‘7 Bhilsa. 

8'4 Tripura. . . 
7 2 Jaunpur.., 


Rewa. 

Kurnool.. .. 
Siiltanpur. . 

Puri. 

Coimbatore. 


Jaunpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 
Osmanabad.. . 
Midnapore.. . . 


Agra. 

Chanda. 
Deoria. . 
Bilaspur. 
Sitapur.. 


Meerut. 

Parbhani.... 
Bangalore... 

I Kanpur. 

Chingleput.... 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madho- 


63 Kurnool. 
5'5 Akola.. . 
5' I Meerut. . 
4'9 Rowa . . . 
4'8 Chanda. 


Puri. 

Sultanpur. . .. 
Sambalpur.... 
Ratnagiri. 


Burdwan. 


2-6 Agra. 

2*6 Coimbatore,, 
2'2 Osmanabad.. 
2 * 2 Bangalore. .. 
2-1 Midnapore... 


1 • 7 Deoria. 

1 • 7 Chingleput- 

1*6 Aligarh. 

1-3 Hissar. 

1-3 Mahbubnagar. 


7'7 Aligarh. 
0'9 Hissar. . 
6'7 Kanpur. 
6'6 Agra.... 
5'8 Nainital. 


1*2 Ballia... 
1*2 Shivpuri. 


Chanda. 

Burdwan. 

Shajapur. 

Ballia. 

Chingleput_ 


3'4 Malabar. 

3'] Ratnagiri. 

2'8 Bijapur. 

2'8 Sawai Madho- 
pur 

2 * 7 Tripura. 


Cuddajmh . .., 

Puri. 

Coimbatore... 

Mirzapur. 

Deoria. 


2*1 Midnapore.... 
2*0 Shahjahanpur. 

1*8 Malda. 

1*8 Hamirpur.... I 
1 • 6 Nagpur. 


5 * 0 (’uddapah.... 10-8 

50 Jaunpur. 9*3 

4*9 Aligarh. 8*7 

4’6 Bhilsa. 0*9 

4'0 Osmanabad... 6*9 

44 Nainital. 6*7 

4'2 Bangalore.... 6*7 

4 2 Jullundur. ... 6*2 

3'5 Nagpur. 5*9 

35 Agra. 5*2 

3'3 Kamrup. 4*8 

3*3 Kanpur. 4*6 

3'1 \S>Rt Godavari 4 • 4 
2*8 Sultanpur.... 3*7 

2 * 6 Mohindergarh. 3*5 

2*6 Nizamabad... 3*1 

2*2 Satna. 3*0 

2*2 Malabar. 3*0 

2*0 Mahbubnagar. 2*8 
1*9 Malda. 27 

Sorath. 2*7 

Bijapur. 2*6 

Sirmoor. 2*5 

Kolhapur. 2*4 

Deoria. 2*3 

1*3 Poona. 2*2 

1*3 Coimbatore... 2*2 
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TABLE 7J--.BORROWiNGS FOR NON-FARM BUSINESS EXPEN¬ 
DITURE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS: 
CULTIVATORS OF THE FOUR CLASSES—Concluded 



Bia 

CULTIVATORS 


LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 


MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 


SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 


Bistriot 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

Bistrict 

1 

2 

3 



38. Hassan. 
89. Kaiaen. 

40. BaUia.. 


41. Hazaribagh. 

42. Kolhapur... 

43. Caohar. 

44. Sambalpur.. 
46. Burdwan... 


46. Hamirpur.. < 


47. Aligarh. 

48. Nagpur. 

49. Ramanatha* 

puram 

60. Jalpaiguri.... 

61. Bhagalpur.... 


62. Monghjr. 

53. Mirzapur. 

54. Hofihiarpur... 

66. Jullundur. . . . 


56. Bhatinda. 

67. Mohindergarh. 

58. Chum. 

69. Banner. 


60. Sirohi. 


61. Chittorgarh... 

62. Jhabua. 

63. Shivpuri. 

64. Shajapur. 

65. Satna. 


J • 2 Kanpur.. 

1 ‘ 0 Sawai Madho< 
pur 

09 Sitapur. 


1-2 Mahbubnagar. 7-7 Kumool. 
1-2 Jullundur.... 10 Puri- 


7*7 Nizamabad. 


7*0 Chanda. 


Hamirpur. ... 

Satna. 

Bilaapur. 

Nagpur. 

Bijapur. 


Parbhani. 


0*7 Hassan. 
0*7 Raiaen. 
0*7 Jaipur. < 


I Jhabua. 0*4 Shivpuri. 


Hazaribagh. 


0*3 Rewa. 


Minapur... 

Sirohi. 

Ramanatha< 
puram 
Shajapur... 


Kolhapur.... 

Cachar. 

Koraput- 

West Khan - 
desh 

Jalpaiguri. . 

Bhagalpur.. 
Monghyr... 
Hoshiarpur. 
Jullundur. . 
Bhatinda... 


0*3 Akola. 

0*3 Bangalore.. 
0-2 Jalpaiguri.. 

0*2 Sultanpur.. 

0*2 Jhabua. 

0*7 Sambalpur.. 

0-7 Bilaapur- 

0*7 J.*akhimpur. 


Bhagalpur... 
Monghyr.... 
Hazaribagh.. 
Hoshiarpur.. 
Bhatinda.... 


Broach. 0*0 

Kumool. 0*0 

Chittorgarh... 0*3 

Ahmedabad... 0*3 

Kolhapur. 0*0 

Ramanatha* 0 * 0 
puram 

Osmanabad... 0*4 

Sitapur. 0*2 

Sirmoor. 0*2 


Rewa. 

Midnapore.. 
Bhatinda. .. 
Hamirpur. . 
Chingleput.. 

Mirzapur... 


Hoshiarpur. 
Sambalpur.. 
Hissar. 


Bilaspur. 


West Khan- 
desh 

Shahjahanpur. 

Shajapur. 

Jaipur. 


Ramanatha- 

puram 

Ballia. 

Broach. 

Katnagiri. 

Jalpaiguri. ... 


Bhagalpur.. 
Monghyr. .. 
Hazaribagh. 

Chum. 

Barmer.... 


66. Koraput. 

67. Burg. 

68. Akola. 

69. Sorath. 

70. Ahmedabad. 

71. Broach. 

72. West Khan- 

d^h 

78. Poona. 

74. Bijapur. 

76. Nizamabad.. 


Mohindergarh. 

Chum. 

Banner. 

Chittorgarh... 
Burg. 


Sorath. 

Ahmedabad... 


Broach. 

Poona. 

Nizamabad... 


Mohindergarh. 
Chum........ 

Barmer. 

Sirohi. 

Jaipur....... 


Koraput. 
Ihirg.,.. 


Sorath... 
Parbhani. 
Hassan... 


Sirohi. 

Chittorgarh. 
Shivpuri,.. 

Raisen. 

Koraput... 


Ahmedabad.. 
Parbhani.... 
Hassan.. 
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Borrowings for non-farm business 

NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 

_:_!_ 

expenditure as percentage of 
total borrowings 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

Nil . 

25 

15 

15 

14 

Below 1 per cent . 

11 

19 

20 

10 

i - 5* „ . 

21 

26 

28 

31 

,5 ~ 10 . 

7 

7 

7 

9 

10 - 15 

3 

3 

3 

5 

15 - 20 . 

3 

1 

1 

2 

20 - 25 . 

3 

1 


3 

25 per cerU and above . 

2 

3 

1 

1 



Total. 

76 

1 

76 

• 76 

76 



Family expenditure 

7.5.9 The relative importance of this purpose is broadly indicated by the 
overall averages. The proportion of borrowings for this puri) 08 c for all districts put 
together was 37*2 ])er cent, 41*2 per cent, 49*5 per cent and 59*8 per cent 
respectively, for the big, the large, the medium and the small cultivators. Table 
7.8 gives the proportion of borrovs’ings for family expenditure for each of the four 
classes of cultivators. The following table gives the summary position : 


NCMWKU OF DISTRICTS 


expenditure as percentage of 
total borrowings 

Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

Below 10 per cent . 

3 

2 



10 - 20* .. 

5 

2 

1 

1 

20 - 50 ” . 

13 

12 

3 

3 

SO 40 „ . 

16 

11 

14 

7 

40 - 50 „ . 

17 

24 

16 

11 

50 - 60 . 

7 

14 

19 

10 

- 70 „ . 

9 

4 

16 

23 

70 per cent and ab'^ve . 

5 

6 

6 

20 



Total. 

75 

76 

75 

76 



The increasing importance of family expenditure as a purpose of borrowing, as we 
move from the big cultivators to the small cultivators, is clearly seen from the above 
table. Thus, while for the big cultivators the largest concentration is found in the 
class interval 20 to 50 per cent, for the large cultivators and for the medium cul¬ 
tivators similar concentrations are found in the class inters^als 30 to 60 per cent 
and 40 to 70 per cent respectively, while for the small cultivators the concentration 
is in the class intervals 60 to 70 per cent and 70 per cent and above. Districts in 
which more than half the total borrowings were contracted for family expenditure 
number 21 for the big cultivators, 24 for the large cultivators, 41 for the medium 
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TABLE 7.8—BORROWINGS FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE AS PER¬ 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : CULTIVATORS OF THE 

FOUR CLASSES 


Serial 

num- 

BIO 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGS 

CULTIVATORS 

MKinUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 




Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

ber 



District 

cent- 

age 

District 

cent- 

age 

District 

oent- 

age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I. 

Burdwan. 

96‘2 

Jalpaiguri. ... 

880 

Jalpaiguri.... 

95-6 

Sorath. 

84-1 

2. 

Sorath. 

80S 

Burdwan. 

87 1 

Lakhimpur. .. 

83-8 

Jalpaiguri.... 

82-6 

3. 

Jal^miguri.... 

79 5 

Sorath. 

78-4 

Barmer. 

80-8 

Monghyr. 

81-6 

4. 

Hissar. 

73 5 

Sitapur. 

73‘6 

Midnapore.. .. 

72-2 

Shivpuri...... 

80-9 

6. 

Osmanabad... 

72’8 

Midnapore_ 

721 

Sambalpur.... 

70-6 

Sambalpur.... 

80-7 

6. 

Monghyr. 

68‘7 

Jhabua. 

70 6 

Mohindergarh. 

70-1 

Maids. 

80-0 

7. 

Midnapore.,.. 

68 1 

Osmanabad... 

68 5 

Sorath. 

69-3 

Mohindergarh. 

77-6 

8. 

Jhabua. 

68 1 

HiAART. 

68‘3 

Jhabua. 

68-8 

Ratnagiri... .. 

77-6 





9. 

io. 

Churu. 

658 

Barmer. 

655 

Burdwan. 

66-7 

H issar. 

77-2 

Meerut. 

64‘3 

Monghyr. 

64 7 

Cachar. 

66-2 

Hoshiarpur... 

76-4 

11. 

Barmor. 

640 

Hassan. 

59-4 

Satna. 

66-0 

Durg. 

76-3 

12. 

I>virg. 

62-6 

Mohindergarh. 

58-8 

Sitapur. 

65-2 

Cachar. 

76-0 

13. 

Sitapur. 

621 

Ballia. 

55-9 

Bhagalpur.... 

63-4 

Midna|)ore.... 

75-5 

14. 

Chittorgarh... 
Mohindergarh. 

60 7 

Sirohi. 

55-9 

Malda. 

62-6 

Nainital. 

75-0 

16. 

67-4 

Nainital. 

55-5 

Bilaspur. 

62-4 

Ballia. 

74-9 

16. 

Bhatinda. 

57 3 

Ratnagiri. 

54-6 

Hazaribagh... 

62-2 

Agra. 

72-2 

17. 

Sirmoor. 

55 6 

Shivpuri. 

53-6 

Shajapur. 

62-2 

Malabar. 

72-0 

18. 

Hassan. 

55-3 

Deoria. 

53-0 

Rewa. 

61-9 

Puri. 

71-6 

19. 

Jaunpur. 

54 5 

Churu. 

52-7 

Duri?. 

61-8 \ 

Deoria. 

71-6 





20. 

Deoria. 

510 

Hazaribagh... 

Bhatinda. 

51-8 

Sirohi. 

61-5 

Burdwan. 

71-0 

21. 

Sir oh i. 

506 

51-7 

Shabjahanpur. 
Katnagiri. 

61-3 

Satna. 

69-3 

22. 

Kanpur. 

49-9 

Bangalore.... 

51-2 

60-9 

Rewa. 

68-0 

23. 

Katnagiri. 

490 

Sirmoor. 

51-0 

Deoria. 

59-5 

Bilaspur. 

67-7 

24. 

Puri. 

48 0 

Chittorgarh... 

50-8 

Shivpuri. 

59-1 

Hamirpur.... 

67-6 

26. 

Shabjahanpur. 

47 7 

Jaipur. 

49-7 

Bangalore.... 

58-3 

Hassan. 

67-3 

26. 

Shajapur. 

47’5 

Shajapur. 

49-5 

Monghyr. 

56-7 

Shajapur. 

67-2 

27. 

Jaipur. 

47-2 

Meerut. 

49-1 

Malabar. 

55-9 

Bhagalpur.... 

66-6 

28. 

Satna. 

47 2 

Satna. 

48-2 

Hissar. 

55-7 

Bijapur. . ,. . . 

66-1 

65-6 

29. 

Chanda. 

45-5 

Bhagalpur.... 

47-9 

Puri. 

54-9 

Lakhimpur... 

30. 

Bijapur. 

45 1 

Kanpur. 

1 47-7 

Sirmoor. 

54-6 

Chingleput.... 

64-1 

31. 

Bhagalpur.... 

44-6 

Shabjahanpur. 

47-7 

Ballia. 

54-2 

Jaipur. 

63-7 

32. 

Cachar. 

44 5 

Bilaspur. 

47-1 

Kamnip. 

53-8 

Hazaribagh... 

63-6 

33. 

Ballia. 

426 

liurg. 

46-7 

Quilon. 

52-3 

Osmanabad... 

63-1 

34. 

Hazaribagh... 

41-7 

Cachar. 

46-0 

Jaunpur. 

51-7 

Jaunpur. 

63-0 

36. 

Bilaspur. 

41-7 

Puri. 

45-7 

Kolhapur. 

51-7 

Cuddapah.... 

62-6 

36. 

Aligarh. 

41 1 

Jaunpur. 

45-3 

Kanpur. 

51-4 

Chittorgarh... 

62-4 

37. 

Bangalore.... 

40-4 

Agra. 

45-3 

Bhatinda. 

51-2 

Bangalore.... 

62-2 
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TABLE 7.8—BORROWINGS FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE AS PER¬ 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL BORROWINGS : CULTIVATORS OF THE 
FOUR CLASSES—Concluded 


Serial 

BIO 

CULTIVATORS 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 





num- 


Per- 


Per- 

ber 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 



age 


ago 


1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

Quilon. 

40-1 

Malda. 

446 

39. 

Nainital. 

391 

C'haiida. 

44-4 

40. 

Hamirpur. ... 

390 

Quilon. 

43-8 

41. 

Broach. 

38‘4 

Cuddapah.... 

42 5 

42. 

Tripura. 

38 0 

Broach. 

418 

43. 

Cuddapah.... 

35 1 

Kolhapur. 

41-5 

44. 

Jullundur. . . . 

34‘7 

Hoshiarpur. . . 

40 7 

45. 

Kolhapur. 

34-7 

Bijapur. 

40‘6 

46. 

Malda. 

34 4 

Lakhimpur. .. 

40 4 

47. 

Agra. 

34-4 

Sambalpur.... 

40 2 

48. 

Sawai Madho- 

32‘5 

Aligarh. 

40 1 


pur 




49. 

Malabar. 

32 5 

Hamirpur.... 

39 6 

50. 

Ahmedabad... 

31-7 

Sultanpur.... 

39-5 

51. 

HoHhiarjmr... 

31 3 

Malabar. 

390 

52. 

Mahbubnagar. 

30-6 

Iripura. 

36 1 

53. 

Sultanpur.... 

30 3 

Jullundur. . . . 

35 7 

54. 

Parbhani. 

30 J 

Mahbubnagar, 

35-7 

55. 

Sambalpur.... 

29 3 

Parbhani. 

34 8 

56. 

Sagar. 

292 

Ahmedabad... 

34‘7 

57. 

Bhiisa. 

29 1 

Kamanatha- 

34 5 




puram 


58. 

Shivpuri. 

25 5 

Sawai Mad ho- 

32-6 

59. 

Nizamabad... 

24-3 

pur 

Mirzapur. 

31-7 

60 . 

Kumool. 

241 

Kamrup. 

29^8 

61 . 

Kamrup. 

23-7 

Rewa. 

29-4 

62 . 

Nairnur.. 

23 4 

Kumool. 

294 

63 . 

...... 

Rainanatha- 

23’4 

Nizamabad... 

29-2 


puram 




64 . 

Coimbatore... 

22 6 

Bhiisa. 

28’7 

66 . 

Lakhimpur... 

222 

Raisen. 

27 5 

66 . 

Palamau. 

21 8 

Coimbatore... 

25 7 

67. 

Raisen. 

20-5 

Nagpur. 

25’2 

68. 

Mirzapur. 

18 0 

West Khan* 

24’6 




desh 


60. 

West Khan- 

17-2 

Sagar. 

24-3 


desh 




70. 

West Godavari 

l$-7 

West Godavari 

23 5 

71. 

Chingleput.... 

13 9 

Chingleput.... 

20 2 

72. 

Kewa ........ 

12-6 

Palamau. 

190 

78. 

Poona . 

98 

Akola . 

14‘6 

74. 

Akola . 

6 5 

Poona... 

9*5 

76. 

Koraput . 

3 0 

Koraput. 

3*7 


MEDTtTM 


SMALL 


CULTIVATORS 


CULTIVATORS 


District 


Per¬ 


cent- 


District 


Per- 

cent- 


age 


age 


5 


6 


7 8 


Osmanabad. 
Sultanpur. . 
Cudda])ah. . 


50 6 
50-2 
50 2 


Sultanpur.... 
Shahjahanpur 
Barmer. 


01-i 
61-2 
60 8 


Chittorgarh. .. 


50 0 


Chanda. 

Agra. 

MtHirut. 

8awai Modho- 


49-2 
48-3 
48 0 
47-4 


West Khan- 
desh 

Kolhapur. 

Quilon. 

Coimbatore... 
Parbhani. 


60‘8 

60’7 
60-7 
59-7 
59 4 


pur 

Parbhani 
Bijapur. 
Broach.. 


47'3 
46-6 
45'8 


Chanda. 

Kanpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 


69-2 
58^9 
58 2 


Mahbubnagar. 44 5 
Hoshiarpur... 43'7 


(.’huru. 

Hamirpur. . .. 
We.sl Godavari 
Tripura. 


43-6 

421 

41-8 

41-5 


Haisen. 

Kamanatha- 
]»uram 
Bhiisa. 


41-2 
41 2 

41 0 


Jhabua. 

Kamrup. 

Kumool. 

West Godavari 

Aligarh. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur 

Raisen. 

Ramanatha- 

puram 

Mirzapur. 


570 

56‘2 

53-4 
53 3 
51 0 
49 8 

49 8 
49 6 

493 


West Khan- 
desh 

Palamau. 

dullundur. ... 


392 

39^0 
38 9 


Churu 


Bhatinda 
Sirmoor., 


483 

48 2 
470 


Jaipur. 

Hassan, 

Aligarh 


38^7 

38-7 

380 


Nizamabad... 

Sirohi... 

Jullundur.... 


47 0 
44-8 
43-6 


Ahmedabad... 36-4 
Korapui. 36-3 


Bhiisa. 

Broach. 


40-9 

390 


Kumool. 

Ohingleput.... 
Nizamahad... 


35 0 
35 0 
33 7 


Tripura. 
Palamau 
Meerut.. 


37^8 
37 7 
375 


Mirzapur 


33-4 


Ahmedabad. 


37-4 


Coimbatore. 


31-9 


Koraput 


330 


Nagpur. 
Nainital. 
Akola. . 
Sagar... 
Poona.. 


30 0 
29 5 
28 0 
20 0 
18 6 



Sagar.. 
Sitapur 
Poona.. 


31-4 
27 0 
26-9 
25-4 
18 0 
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onltivatoTS and 63 for the small cultivators. The following table gives for the four 
dasses of cultivators the borrowings for family expenditure in districts where the 
average amount borrowed for family expenditure per cultivating family was the 
highest and the lowest respectively. 


[In rupees per family] 


Serial 



Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

number 


oultiyators 

cultiyatona 

cultivators 

cultivators 

cultivators 

Ten districts reporting the highest average borrowings for family expenditure 

1. 

Mohindergarh. 

276 

325 

309 

289 

224 

2. 

Bhatinda. 

221 

379 

297 

221 

144 

3. 

Cuddapah. 

207 

438 

351 

171 

109 

4. 

Shajapur. 

204 

337 

269 

200 

144 

S. 

Malabar. 

191 

479 

324 

167 

102 

6. 

Banner. 

186 

601 

372 

167 

42 

»■ 

Sorath. 

180 

253 

207 

186 

143 

8. 

Jaipur. 

177 

218 

213 

136 

191 

9. 

West Godavari. 

171 

437 

321 

114 

92 

10. 

Deoria. 

170 

296 

223 

160 

127 

Ten districts reporting the lowest average borrowings for family expenditure 

1. 

Satna. 

40 

113 

69 

29 

23 

2. 

Palamau. 

37 

48 

38 

40 

32 

3. 

Dwrg. 

36 

66 

48 

37 

24 

4. 

Hazaribagh. 

35 

38 

40 

44 

19 

6 . 

Akola. 

31 

34 

50 

33 

8 

6 . 

Sitapur. 

27 

30 

48 

25 

8 

7. 

Poona. 

26 

65 

33 

30 

13 

8 . 

Ratnagiri. 

24 

25 

29 

27 

14 

9. 

Sirohi. 

16 

48 

25 

14 

11 

10. 

Koraput. 

9 

4 

3 

8 

16 


7.6 PURPOSE OF BORROWING : FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 

7.6.1 It is di£5cult to interpret with certainty the significance of varying 
proportions of borrowing for the different purposes, especially for family purposes, 
by cultivating families in different districts or by groups of cultivating families 
in a district. The variations in amounts and proportions may be due to a large 
number of factors. Ordinarily one would expect that with a worsening of the econo¬ 
mic position, borrowing for family expenditure may assume greater and greater 
importance. This assumption would be based on the reasoning that borrowing for 
capital and current production expenditure diminishes more than proportionately 
as the size of business decreases. Therefore, for the cultivators of the upper 
deciles, production finance would be comparatively more important. Consump¬ 
tion finance, on the other hand, being governed by more rigid considerations, 
would occasion a more uniform type of borrowing behaviour among all strata 
of cultivators. Consumption expenditure on account of important ceremonies and 
other similar occasions being generally determined by social conventions, expenditure 
on the account would not fall as sharply as the resources or the economic grade 
of the cultivators. Also, where consumption finance is required for current 
consumption, because of natural calamity or distress in a year or because of 
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domestic production being limited, the occasions for borrowing would press more 
severely on the smaller than on the more substantial cultivators. On the other 
hand, capital investment in agriculture would be associated with a larger holding 
and a better status in relation to land rights and these would ordinarily vary 
with the grade in our decile classification. Presumably, therefore, the relative 
proportions of production and consumption finance, as well as proportions of capital 
and current finance within production finance, should vary with economic grades in 
a regular manner. 

7.6.2 However, it is not possible to order our data in this manner. One 
obvious factor making for divergence of actual data from presumed trends is the 
varying proportion of borrowers. If all cultivators borrowed some amounts for all 
purposes, the type of a priori reasoning set out above might well apply. However, 
when the number of borrowers itself varies greatly from district to district or from 
group to group, actual proportions of total borrowers for various purposes become 
influenced to a large extent by the composition of the group of borrowers. AVith a 
small number of borrowers in a district, the borrowers would borrow more largely for 
production finance and capital investment finance, if the group of borrowers consisted 
chiefly of the better cultivators wanting to improve their condition. On the other 
hand, if the group consisted chiefly of impecunious or distressed cultivators, the 
main purpose of borrowing recorded for them would be family expenditure. 

7.6.3 These considerations make it difficult to interpret the data relating to 
purpose of borrowing in a consistent manner for the various districts or for groups 
within districts. The data set out for a number of districts with high or low borrow¬ 
ings for family or other purposes bring out many possibilities of variations. For 
example, among the first ten and the last ten districts with the low and the high 
amounts of borrowings for family expenditure per cultivator, there are two each, 
Sirohi and Sitapur in the former and Barmer and Bhatinda in the latter, which 
show a definitely lower proportion of borrowings for family purposes among the small 
cultivators than among the large cultivators. In other districts, no doubt, the per¬ 
centage usually increases as one goes down the order of deciles, but even in this 
there is no uniformity. In some cases the proportions for the medium cultivators 
are lower than those for the large cultivators, and in others the proportions for the 
small cultivators are lower than thoae for the medium cultivators. In a few in¬ 
stances the proportions do not show enough diflfereTitiation to suggest a definite 
trend. As pointed out above, the interpretation of the data is specially difficult 
when, in a district, the number of borrowing families in the various groups is a small 
proportion of the total number of cultivating families. 

7 .6.4 The above discussion would make it clear that it is not also possible to 
argue from low or high proportions for different purposes of borrowing, regarding 
the economic condition of the district itself. It may, for example, well happen 
that a district which is comparatively prosperous, but in which investment oppor¬ 
tunities are not large, and in which current production does not require ample finance 
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or borrowed finance, would be a district in which, in spite of the favourable economic 
conditions, the main purpose of borrowing for all groups would be family expenditure. 
This will happen because the large expenses on ceremonies or house-building or 
sudden expenses because of illness etc., may usually tend to be financed by borrow¬ 
ing, whereas most production requirements in the district would not occasion borrow¬ 
ing. In such cases, all classes of cultivators would show a fairly high percentage of 
borrowings for family purposes. The data for Sorath probably exemplify such a 
case. On the other hand, low borrowings for family purposes may not necessarily 
be indicative of prosperous economic conditions. Borrowing may depend as much 
on the capacity to borrow as on need ; where, therefore, there has been a period of 
continuous distress and the capacity to borrow of all groups of cultivators has been 
well-nigh exhausted, borrowing of large amounts for family purposes may not be 
rendered any longer possible. In these circumstances, some amount of current 
production finance, or in particular instances capital development finance, may 
yet be available. The result would be that the borrowings on family expenditure 
account would be shown as a low proportion of total borrowings even though the 
econoniic conditions of the district may not be generally favourable. Data for 
districts like Palamau, Ramanathapuram and Chingleput probably exemplify these 
conditions. 


7.7 PURPOSE OF BORROWING : INTENSIVE ENQUIRY DATA 

7.7.1 The data discussed in the previous sections are those collected through 
the General Schedule. Data relating to borrowings were collected from cultivators 
included in the intensive enquiry, both through the General Schedule and through 
additional schedules used only in the intensive enquiry. Among data collected 
specially in the intensive enquiry, were those relating to loans borrowed and fully 
repaid during the year of enquiry. It is intended to set out in this section data 
relating to purpose of borrowing of loans borrowed and fully repaid during the year, 
collected during the intensive enquiry. Before doing this, a summary account is 
given of the general data regarding total borrowings and their purposes, of the 
sample of cultivators included in the intensive enquiry. 

7.7.2 Data regarding borrowings and repayments during the ye^r were col¬ 
lected in the second round of the intensive enquiry on two separate schedules, viz., 
Demand Schedules 6 and 7. Demand Schedule 6 was prescribed for loans borrowed 
and fully repaid during the year ended 31 March 1952 and Demand Schedule 7, for 
all loans outstanding at the time of the second round of the intensive inquiry, irres¬ 
pective of whether they were borrowed during the year under reference or not. For 
determining the total amount borrowed during the year, the borrowings in respect 
of loans outstanding for less than one year recorded in Demand Schedule 7 were 
added to borrowings recorded in Demand Schedule 6. Tables 7.9, 7.10 and 
7.11 give the purpose-wise classification of these borrowings, for the different 
regions and for all-India. 

7.7.3 For all the 75 districts together, the average amount borrowed per 
family during the year of the Survey amounted to Rs 191 of which about 41 
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TABLE 7.9—PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT BORROWED 
DURING THE YEAR: REGIONAL DATA—ALL CULTIVATORS 


[IntenBivo enquiry data. Amount in nijieeH jior family. Fif^iires in bracketB denote percentages 

to total I 






I*t'Hl*OSF 

OF BORROWING 



Region 

Total 

Cajiital 
ox pen- 
ditim^ 
on farm 

(hirrent 
exi>en- 
diture 
on farm 

Non- 

farm 

business 

exfien* 

dituH) 

Family 

exi^en- 

diture 

Dther 

expen¬ 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

jiurpose 

Purpose 

not 

specified 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Assam* Bengal. 

82 9 

24-.’) 

(29«) 

0-2 

(0-3) 

1-8 

(2-2) 

47-3 

(57-1) 

7-2 

(3-6) 

1-2 

(J-s) 

0-6 
(O’8) 

2. Bihar*Bengal. 

102 7 

22 2 
{2V(i) 

70 

(7-4) 

31 

{30) 

59-4 

(57-5) 

2-5 
(2-.5) 

2-0 

(20) 

5-9 

(5-«) 

3, Eastern Uttar 









Pradesh. 

82 6 

lU 4 
(2.3-.5) 

13 3 
(16-2) 

t>r> 

(0-6) 

40-7 

{40-3) 

2 1 
(2-5) 

1-3 

(1-6) 

5 2 
(6-3) 

4. Western Uttar 









Pradesh. 

156 9 

45-3 

(2H'9) 

6 5 
(41) 

3-0 

(2-3) 

72 3 
(461) 

0 4 
(60) 

5-fi 

(.3-6) 

13-8 

(8’H) 

5. Punjab-PEI\SU. 

355 1 

(>8 -8 
(19-4) 

l»-4 

(•5-5) 

15-1 
(4-5) 

173-3 

{4S-S) 

28-2 
(7-4) 

50-2 

(i^i) 

2-0 

(O’Oi 

Rajasthan. 

291 8 

61-2 

20 1 
{6 9) 

1-0 
(O’3) 

125 2 
(42-9) 

3-8 

{12) 

72-5 

(240) 

8-1 
(2’9) 

7. Cent nil Irniia. 

8. Orissa and East 

' 212 4 

54 .3 
(2J-6*) 

12 1 

{57) 

44-6 
(21 0) 

82-7 
{38’9) 

6-7 

(3-i) 

10-3 

(i-9) 

1-6 
(O’7) 

Madhya Pradesh. 

58 5 

i:m 

:m 

1-5 

.33 8 

3-0 

2-0 

2-0 

* 1 


(22-4) 


(2-5) 

{57’8) 

(5-i) 

(.3-3) 

(3-5) 

9. Westeni C>)tton 









region. 

265 6 

57 0 
{21'^) 

89-8 
(33 8) 

1-5 

(0’6) 

84 3 
(3i-7) 

3-1 

(i-2) 

15-6 

(5-9) 

14 3 
(5-4) 

l(h North Deccan. 

281 7 

100 0 
{35 5) 

46-6 

(id-5) 

2 7 
(10) 

92 2 

1 {32’7) 

12-2 

(4-5) 

11-2 

(4-0) 

16-9 

(00) 

11. South Deccan. 

395 0 

100 0 
(26^8) 

51-2 

(12^9) 

45-2 
(11 5) 

152-6 

{38-6) 

24-3 

(d'i) 

10-6 

(2-7) 

5 2 
(1-3) 

12. East Coast... 

344 2 

150-5 
(43 7) 

66-9 
(19 4) 

12-3 

(3d) 

88-7 
(25’8) 

11-3 

(3-3) 

14-6 

(4-2) 

(r) 

13. West Coast. 

215 4 

2«-6 

(/2-J) 

2B-7 
(12 4) 

26-7 

(W4) 

84-5 
(39 3) 

17-9 

(S3) 

31 3 
(14-5) 

1-7 
(O’8) 

All-India. 

191 0 

51 3 

(26-V) 

24 8 

(13 0) 

8 8 

(4-d) 

78 0 

(46-9) 

8 2 

(^•3) 

13 0 

(«•«) 

6 8 

.(3-d) 
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TABLE 7.lfr-PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT BORROWED 
DURING THE YEAR: REGIONAL DATA^UPPER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. Figures in brackets denote percentages 

to total] 





rmrosE op borrowing 



Kegion 

Total 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
on farm 

Current 
expen¬ 
diture 
on farm 

Non¬ 

farm 

business 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

expen- 

diturt* 

Other 

exptm- 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

purpose 

Purpose 

not 

specified 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Assam^Bengal. 

106 2 

30-9 

(2y-i) 

0-4 

{0-4) 

3-6 

(3-4) 

57 1 
(53 7) 

10-5 

{9-S) 

2-4 

{2-3) 

1-3 

{1-2) 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

127 9 

29-9 

(23-4) 

12-3 

{9-6) 

4*6 

{3-6) 

70*9 

{35-4) 

5-0 

{3-9) 

M 

(0-9) 

4-1 
{3-2) 

3. Eastern Uttar 









Pradesh. 

121 4 

32-2 
(25-5) 

19-2 

{US) 

0-9 

(0-7) 

661 

(46-2) 

2-2 

1-1 

(0-9) 

9-6 

{7-9) 

4. Western Uttar 









Pradesh. 

193-2 

65-1 
{33-7) 

9-3 

(<•«) 

5*7 

{2-9} 

771 

{39-9) 

7-4 

{3-9) 

6-1 

{3-1) 

22*5 

{11-7) 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

407 5 

79-7 

(19-6) 

24-3 
{6 0) 

0-6 

(0-2) 

2110 

{51-8) 

22-3 

(5-5) 

66*1 

(16-2) 

1 

3-4 

(O-S) 

6. Rajasthan. 

323 1 

69-7 
{21 6) 

22-7 

{7-0) 

0*4 

{0-1} 

132-8 
{41 I) 

2-3 

(0-7) 

88-0 

(27-3) 

1 

7-2 

(2-2) 

7. Central India. 

271 9 

72-8 

{26-8) 

200 

{7-4) 

40-9 
{15 0) 

1119 

{41-1) 

10-5 

{3-9) 

13*9 

(3-1) 

1-9 

(0-7) 

8. Orissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh. 

74 2 

180 
{24 3) 

4-7 

{6-3) 

2-3 

{31) 

40*5 

{54-;j) 

5 5 
(7-4) 

2*2 

11 

{1-4) 

9. W^^stem Cotton 









region. 

392 6 

69-7 

{17-7) 

143 1 
{36-4) 

3-0 

(OS) 

117*1 

{29-8) 

5-6 

{1-4) 

26*5 
! (O'S) 

27-5 

(70) 

10. North Deccan. 

411 4 

155*8 

{37-9) 

70-5 

(171) 

4-0 

(l-O) 

116*8 

{28-4) 

14 2 
(3-4) 

! 16*6 
(4-0) 

33-7 

{8-2) 

11. South Deccan. 

507 1 

153*9 

{26-2} 

90-7 
(15 4) 

90-1 

(15-4) 

204*0 

{34-7) 

28-7 

(4-9) 

119 

(2-0) 

7-9 

(1-3) 

12. East Coast. 

534 8 

254*1 

{47-S) 

106-5 

(19-7) 

19-1 

(3-6) 

117*4 

{22-0) 

18-5 

(3-5) 

20*2 

(3-8) 

{-) 

13. West Coast. 

339 3 

4U4 

62-0 

51-4 

115*2 

18-9 

60*0 

0-3 



{12-2) 

(U-3) 

(15 1) 

{34-0) 

(.5-6) 

(17-7) 

{01) 

AIMmiia. 

261 3 

74-4 

{28-6) 

{14-9) 

l2-« 

{4-8) 

97 4 

(37-3) 

9 7 

. {3-7) 

17 6 

(6-7) 

10-6 

(41) 
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TABLE 7.11—PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT BORROWED 
DURING THE YEAR: REGIONAL DATA—LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[Intonfiivi*. enquiry data. Amount in rupotMi |>or family. Figurea in braekolK donoto porcentages 

to total] 



1 



PriU'OSK OF IlOKIIOWli^G 



Kogion 

Total 

j Capital 

1 ex pen- 
! diture 

1 on 

1 farm 
i 

(Hirront 

ex|M»n- 

ditiiro 

1 on farm 

Non- 
fann 
business 
i expori- 
ditum 

Family 

exfxni- 

diture 

j 

Other 

expen¬ 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

purpose 

Purpose 

not 

H[>ecified 


1 

! ** 

•I 


5 


7 

8 

1. Aasam-Bengal. 

59 5 

1 

! !»■ 1 
i (30-4) 

(-) 

(-) 

37 • 5 

1 (6VM) 

i 

3-8 1 

(6-5) j 

(-) 

(...) 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

77 5 

14 4 
i {hH‘6) 

i 

2-8 
(.3-7) 

1-7 

(2-2) 

47-8 

(6‘i*7) 

.. i 

{(hi) 

2 9 
(3-6) 

(70-9) 

3. T^astern Uttar 









J’mdoHh. 

! 

4. \VeHtem Uttar 

43 8 

0-7 

(I.v.I) 

7-5 

(77i) 

OJ 

(0-3} 

252 i 
(.57-7) 

1-9 

(4-3) 

i 

i i 

1-5 

(3-4) 

0-9 
(2-9) 

l^mdoah. 

120 5 

j 25 • (i 
; (2/-.I) 

1 

3 5 1 
{3 0) 1 

21 

{1'7) 

07-6 
{36-1) i 

1 11-3 

i {!>-4) 

5-2 

(4-3) 

5-0 

(4-7) 

5. Bunjah.PFPSl". 

302 6 

r»7-9 
i {19’1) 

14 (! 
{4'S) 

2fl(i 

(»■«) 

135-5 

{44-8) 

' 30-0 

(9-9) 

' 34-4 
(77-3) 

0*5 

(0-2) 

d. Kajasthan. 

260 5 

52‘7 
! VJ0 2) 

17-4 

{6’7) \ 

1 

!•« 

{(>■6) 

117-5 
(45-J) 

1 

5-4 

(2-7) 

55*9 
{21 9) 

B-9 

(3-4) 

7, Contral India. 

8. Orinaa and East 

152 8 

i 35 9 
; {23 6) 

4-3 

(2-A*) 

1 

I 

48-3 

{31-6) 

53-0 

(35-7) 

2-8 

(1-8) 

6-8 
{4’4} 

U2 

(O’S 

Madh va Pradeaii. 

9. Wostern Cotton 

42 8 

8-2 

! 

i ^ 

U5 

{3'4) 

0-6 

{1-4) 

27*2 
{63-1) 

0-5 

(7-2) 

U9 

{4'4) 

3 0 
(71) 

region. 

138 6 

; 44 4 

I {32’I) 

i 

35-4 
{26’3) 

{-) 

51-4 

{37’1) 

0-0 

{0-4) 

4-6 

{3’3) 

M 

(OS) 

10. North Deccan. 

152 1 

i 44 3 

1 {29'1) 

22 6 
{14 9) 

15 

{10) 

()7 • f) 
{44’4) 

10-2 

(6-7) 

5-8 

(3‘A’) 

0-2 
(0 1) 

11. South Deccan. 

202 9 

I 58*1 
{28’6) 

1U7 

{3’7) 

0-4 

{02} 

J()l-2 
{49’9) 

19-8 

{9-7) 

9 2 
{4-6) 

2*6 

(1'3) 

12. East CoaRt. 

153 6 

40-9 
{30 S) 

28 3 
(16’4) 

5-4 

(3-5) 

59-9 
{39 ’0) ; 

4-1 

(2-7) 

91 
(5’9} 

H 

13, WoBt Coast. 

91 5 

11 8 
{12’9) 

1-4 

{1'4) 

20 

(2-2) 

53-8 
{58’9) 

16-9 

(76-5) 

25 

(2‘7) 

3-2 

(3-4) 

AIMndim. 

120 8 

28 3 

(23’6) 

10 8 

(90) 

1 

5 0 

(4-2) 

58 5 

{48-S) 

6 6 

(5-4) 

8 5 

(7 0) 

1 

3 0 

(25) 
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per cent was reported for the purpose of family expenditure. Capital expenditure 
on farm and current farm expenditure accounted for about 27 and 13 per cent res¬ 
pectively. About 5 per cent was for financing capital and current expenditure in 
non-farm business. The remaining, about 14 per cent, could not properly be account¬ 
ed for under any of these four categories. Considering the overall averages for 
the upper strata cultivators, it is found that the average amount borrowed per family 
was Rs 261 of which about 37 per cent was borrowed for family ex})enditure, 28 
per cent for capital expenditure on farm and 15 per cent for current farm expenditure ; 
non-farm business expenditure accounted for about 5 f)er cent. About 14 per cent 
of the amount borrowed was for ‘other' purposes, more than one purpo.se and ‘un- 
.specified' purposes. 

7 .7.4 The borrowings of the lower strata cultivators during the year worked 
out to Rs 121 per family or about one-half of the average borrowings of the upper 
strata cultivators. The main purpose in thi.s ca.se was also family expenditure which 
accounted for about 48 per cent of the total borrowings. Capital expenditure on farm 
is next in order of importance accounting for 23 per cent; current farm expenditure and 
non-farm busine.ss expenditure accounted for only 9 and 4 )»er cent respectively. 
The remaining 15 per cent wa.s borrowed for‘other’purposes, more than one f)ur{)ose 
and ‘unspecified' purpo.se.s. 

Share of loans borrowed and fully repaid during the year 

7.7.5 The data relating to total amount of loans wliich were borrowed and 
fully repaid during the year ended 31 March 1952, recorded in D(»mand Schedule 
6 , have been set out for regions in tables 7.12, 7.13 and 7.11. It is proposed 
to .study the purposes for which loans recorded in Demand Schedule 6 were borrowed 
and to find out the variation in the distribution pattern of these loans a.s compared 
with that noticed in respect of the total current borrowings. 

7.7.6 Before proceeding to purpose-wise analysis, it may be pointed out that 
the average amount of borrowings recorded in Demand Schedule 6 was small as 
compared with the borrowings in respect of loans outstanding for less than one year 
recorded in Demand Schedule 7. For all the 75 districts put together, the former 
averaged about Rs 35 per family, while the latter averaged Rs 156 per family. On 
the regional basis the amount of borrowings recorded in Demand Schedule 6 formed 
between 1 and 38 per cent of the total current borrowings. The proportion varied 
between 2 and 39 per cent in the upper strata and between 1 and 39 per cent in the 
lower strata. 

7.7.7 As may be seen from table 7.12 the main purpose of borrowing was 
family expenditure which accounted for 38 per cent of the borrowings recorded in 
Demand Schedule 6; next in importance was capital expenditure on farm which 
accounted for 23 per cent, which was followed by current expenditure on farm account¬ 
ing for 21 per cent. Non-farm business expenditure accounted for 13 per cent of the 
borrowings. 
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TABLE 7.l2~PURPOSE.WISE ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT BORROWED 
AND FULLY REPAID DURING THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 
1952: REGIONAL DATA—ALL CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupet^s per family. Figures in brackets denote jiereentages 
to total amount borrowed and fully repaid ] 




Amo¬ 

unt 

borrow¬ 
ed and 
fully 
repaid 
as per¬ 
centage 
of total 
atnonnl 
borrow¬ 
ed 



PITRPOSK OK BORROWING 



Region 

Amo¬ 

unt 

bor¬ 

rowed 

and 

fully 

repaid 

('apital 
ex|)en- 
diture 
on 

farm 

('urrent 

exi»en- 

diture 

on 

farm 

Non¬ 

farm 

business 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 
ex pen- 
iliture 

More 

than 

one 

purpose 

Purpose 

not 

specified 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

11-9 

14 4 

2-7 
{22 u) 

0-2 

(/■') 

( ) 

8-2 
{68-H) 

0-8 

(S'D 

{O'2) 

(-) 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

38 4 

37 4 

12 3 

(32^0) 

41 

(lOT) 

0-7 

a-s) 

20-2 
[,‘>2-6) 

(-) 

(-) 

11 

(2-9) 

3. Eastern Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. 

295 

35'H 

6-6 
{22’4) 

4-2 

(14-2) 

0-5 

(1-7) 

17-3 
{58 >0) 

0-2 

{0-7) 

0-5 

{1'7) 

0-2 

(9-7) 

4. Western Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. 

27 1 

17-3 

7-8 
{29 n 

0-7 
{2 0) 

01 

{0-4) 

12-4 
(45-S) 

2-4 

(8-9) 

2-4 

(8-9) 

1-2 

(4-4) 

5. Punjab-PEPSl^ .... 

435 

i 

! 12 '2 

i 

154 

{:i3’4) 

3-7 

bS'w) 

J4-7 

{33-S) 

7-8 

{17-9) 

1'2 
(2-8) 

0-4 

(9-9) 

0-2 

(9-5) 

0. Rajasthan. 

1 

1 

16 

20 

{43-5) 

0*3 
{0 5) 

{ ) 

1-9 

{41-3) 

0-3 
(6-5) 

01 

(2-2) 

(-) 

7, Central India. 

510 

240 

71 

3-9 

{7’6) 

18-2 

{35-?) 

21 0 
(41-2) 

0-2 

{0'4) 

0 3 
(9-6) 

0-3 

(0-6) 

8. Orissa and East 
Madhya Pradesh. 

10 4 

17’8 

3-8 
{30'5) 

0*6 

0'4 

{3-S) 

5-6 
(53-cV) 

(0 1) 

(-) 

(-) 

9. Weat-ern Cotton re¬ 
gion. 

75 0 

2S-2 

6-7 

{S’9) 

44-8 ; 

{59^7) 

{) 

20'4 
(27-2) 

01 

(O'l) 

1-6 

(2-7) 

1'4 

(7-2) 

[ 

10. North Deccan. 

40 3 

14’3 

10*9 

(270) 

13-6 

{33-7) 

M 

{2'7) 

13-7 
(34-9) 

1-0 

{2’5) 

(-) 

(-) 

11. South Deccan. 

61 1 

15 5 

71 

(ii-6) 

3-6 
{6 9) 

40*8 

(66*8) 

91 

(14-9) 

(-) 

(-) 

0-6 
(9 8) 

12. But CoMl. 

38 0 

110 

12*6 

{33-2) 

16'6 

{43^7) 

01 
{0 3) 

7'7 

(20-3) 

0*8 
(2 1) 

0-2 

(0-5) 

(-) 

13 . WMt CoMt. 

24*2 

11-2 

1-7 

(70) 

5*3 

{219) 

6-9 

(28‘5) 

S-4 

(22-3) 

3-6 

{W9) 

1-3 

(S-4) 

(-) 

AIMmlia. 

34*5 

18-1 

7*0 

{22-9) 

7*4 

(21’4) 

4*5 

(13 0) 

130 

[37-7) 

0 7 

{2 0) 

0-5 

(l-S) 

0 5 

(IS) 
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TABLE7.l3~PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT BORROWED 
AND FULLY REPAID DURING THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 
1952: REGIONAL DATA—UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees jwr family. Figures in brockets denote percentages 
to total amount borrowed and fully H^paid) 




Amo- 



PURPOSE OF BORROWING 



Region 

Amo¬ 

unt 

borro¬ 

wed 

and 

fully 

repaid 

lint 

borrow¬ 
ed and 
fully 
repaid 
as per¬ 
centage 
of total 
amount 
borrow¬ 
ed 

Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Current 
expen¬ 
diture j 
on 
farm 

Non- 

farm 

business 

exjion- 

diture 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 

expen¬ 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

purpose 

Purpose 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 


1 

2 

1 3 

4 1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Aflsam-Bengal. 

113 

10 6 

0-1 

{0-9) 

i 

0-4 

{3*5) 

(-) 

9-9 

{87*0) 

0-9 

(8-0) 

(0-2) 

(-) 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

47 2 

SO 9 

140 

{29-6) 

6-7 

(14-2) 

1-5 

(3-2) 

24-3 

{61-5} 

(■) 

(-) 

0-7 

(IS) 

3. Eastern Uttar 










Pradesh. 

46 2 

3S1 

120 
{20 0) 

70 

as-2) 

O'O 

a-9) 

24*7 

{53*5) 

0-3 

{0-6) 

0-9 

a-9) 

0-4 

(0-9) 

4, Western Uttar 







3-8 

ao-6) 



Pradesh. 

35 8 

1 

ISO 

8-tt 

{24-0) 

0-4 

a-1) 

(-) 

15-8 

{44-2) 

4-8 

(13-4) 

2-4 

(6-7) 

6. Punjah-PEPSU.... 

23 2 

5 7 

8*8 

(37*P) 

61 

{22*0) 

0-4 
a-7) 

6-5 

{28*0) 

1-4 
{6 1) 

0-6 

(2-6) 

0-4 

(1-7) 

6. Rajasthan. 

7 5 

2 3 

40 
{53 3) 

01 

{1*3) 

() 

3*2 
! {42*7) 

{-) 

0-2 
(2 7) 

(-) 

7. Central India. 

83 4 

SO 7 

10*8 
{12 9) 

6*4 

{7*7) 

36-2 

(43-4) 

29*6 

{35*5) 

01 

{01) 

(-) 

0-8 

(0-4) 

8. Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh.... 

16 8 

22 0 

6-6 

(35*7) 

1-2 

(7-i) 

0-8 

{4-7) 

8-3 

1 {49*3) 

(0 1) 

(-) 

(oi) 

9. Western Cotton 





1 





region. 

111*3 

28 3 

8*4 

(7*6) 

69*4 

(62*4) 

(-) 

27*3 

{24*5) 

0-2 

(0-2) 

3-2 

(2-9) 

2-8 

(2-6) 

10. North Deccan. 

61 9 

150 

\ 

15*7 
{25 4) 

18*8 

(30*4) 

1-7 

(2-7) 

23*9 

{38*6) 

1-8 

(2-2) 

, (-) 

(~) 

11. South Deccan. 

990 

16 9 

6*9 

(6*0) 

6*1 

(6*2) 

811 
{SI-9) 

4*9 

(4^9) 

(~) 

(-) 

10 

(10) 

12. East Coast . 

61*2 

11 4 

18*4 

{30-0) 

31*2 

(51*0) 

0-1 
(0 2) 

9*6 

(lS-7) 

1-4 

(2-3) 

0-6 

(OS) 

(-) 

13. West Coast . 

38*9 

11-5 

2*8 

(7*2) 

10*4 

(26*8) 

12-5 

(32-1) 

9*6 

{24-4) 

12 
(3 1) 

26 

(6-4) 

(-) 

All-lndia.... 

49*0 

IS 8 

10*1 

(20*6) 

11*7 

(23** 9) 

7-4 

(ISJ) 

17 2 

{36*1) 

0-9 

(IS) 

10 

(«•!) 

0-7 

(1-4) 
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TABLE 7.14—PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT BORROWED 
AND FULLY REPAID DURING THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 
1952 : REGIONAL DATA—LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Iii(.eiisiv<‘ (Miqiiiry data. Aiuuunl in nipniw jair family. Figuroa in bmckots dnnoto percniitagna 
to total amount borrowed and fully re]>aidl 




Arno- 



la^KPOSE OF noKKOWINO 



Hcgion 

Amo¬ 
unt 
bor¬ 
rowed j 
and 
fully 
repaid 

uni 

liorrow- 
od .‘ind 
fully 
repaid 
}iK per- 
('ontage 
of total 
amount 
l)i>rro\v 
ed 

('apital 
(^.xfK'n- 
dif lire 
on 
farm 

Current 

ex|Km- 

ilitiire 

t»n 

farm 

Non- 

farm 

hu.sine.sM 

ex]H?n- 

tlituro 

Family 

expen¬ 

diture 

Other 

expen¬ 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

purj)f»-^e 

Pnrpo.se 

not 

spetified 


i 

l! 


4 

r> 

0 

7 

s 

!) 

1. AaHHin Bongal. 

12 5 

•Jio 

r,-> 

1 (Jir,) 

i 

(.0 1) 

( ) 

6 6 
(.52-6') 

0-7 

{3-6) 

(0-2) 

( ) 

Bihar Bengal. 

29 7 


1 lOA 

1 (.M-.'i) 

] 0 
(•)•/) 

( ) 

16-1 
(.54*2) 

{ ) ‘ 

I 

( ) 

1-5 

{3-1) 

.‘1. Kaatcrn I'tlar Pra- 
(leah. 

12 9 

'j!f r, 

! ^ 

j (lO I) 

1-5 

(//•«) 

(') 

IMt 
: {76-7) 

0-1 

{0-8) 

0*1 

( ) 

4. Western l.Ular Pra¬ 
desh. 

18 3 

J6 2 

I 

i 7-0 

(til 

1 (4'U) 

02 

(4-7) 

it 1 

(■W-D 

M 

i0‘0) 

() 

' ( .) 

r». 1‘imjah - PKPSU . . . . 

63 7 i 

j 

‘Jhi 

22 i) 

1 (3f-5) 

2 • 3 

(o'6‘) 

i'j ■ d 

5) 

01 

{/4-.7) 

10 

{1-6) 

0-3 

(0-3) 

( ) 

r». UajaMthan. 

18 

0 7 

i 

() 

dd 

7) 

( ) 

0 6 
(.7/;-.7) 

0(> 

(.7.7-.7) 

{ ) 

i ^ ) 

7. (/entral India. 

] 

18 6 

/;M' 

! 3 

I (/; ;) 

I 

0-2 

(/•/) 

12 4 

{6(h7) 

0-3 

[16) 

0-6 

(.7-2) 

0-3 

(1-6) 

8. Orissa and Hast 
Madliya Pra<leah. 

4 0 


11 

(27-6) 

01 

( ) 

2-K 

O'OO) 

{ ) 

( ) 

( ) 

9. VVeaU‘rn (.'tit ton rc 
gion. 

38 7 

‘J7 0 

oil 

j 1 

i 

20 3 1 
(32^5) , 

( ) 

13 4 

(.74-6’) 

( ) 1 

{ ) 

{ ) 

10. North hh^coan. 

18 8 

IJ 4 

« 1 

{^V2 4) 

1 

8-4 i 
(44?) ; 

1 

0t> 

(.7*2) 

3 5 
{18 6) 

0-2 

(/•/) 

( ) 

( ') 

11. Houth l.)t*c(*an. 

23 2 

II-4 

8 3 

1*2 

0-4 

13 3 

{37'3) 





(.7.7 rV) 

(.5-2) 

ii-7) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

12. Kast Coast. 

14 8 

ff a 

1 

(I 1) 

2-0 


5*8 

01 

{0^7) 




{46-6) \ 

(/;p.5) 

() 

{39^2) 

( ) 

( ) 

West Coast. 

9 5 

10 4 

0 li 
(0 3) 

0-3 ’ 
{3'2) 

1 *3 
(/-3-r) 

1-2 
{12‘6) 

61 

{64-2) 

( ) 

( ) 

All-India. 

20 1 

16 0 

S-8 

3 1 

(Z5-4) 

16 

{8-0) 

8 7 

{43-3) 

0 5 

(2-5) 

0 1 

{0-3) 

0 3 


(28-8) 

(13) 
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7.7.8 The data for the upper strata cultivators showed a similar pattern, the 
proportion of borrowings for family exj)enditure^ current and (*apital farm expendi¬ 
ture being 35 per cent, 24 per cent and 21 per cent respectively. Borrowings for 
non-farm business expenditure accounted for 15 })er cent of the total. 

7.7.9 The patteru of distribution of l)orrowings according to pur})oses in the 
case of cultivators of the lower strata was somewhat different. The j)roportioji 
accounted for by family expenditure, capital expenditure on farm, current expenditure 
on farm and non-farm business expenditure worked out to 43 per cent, 29 per c(Mit, 
15 per cent and 8 })er cent respectively. 

Limitations of data on loans borrowed and fully repaid 

7.7.10 Certain obvious limitations of the data collected in Demand Schedule 
6, i.e., data relating to loans borrowed and fully repaid during the year, may be 
noticed at the outset. These data were collected as for a particular year- the 
year 1 April 1951 to 31 March 1952. Loans W(^re recorded in Demand Schedule 6 
only when they were both borrowed and fully repaid during the period. Obviously 
Demand Schedule 6 did not include all loans which w(U’(» borrovvt^d during tlie year 
and w(‘re repaid within 12 months of borrowing. Loans borrowed during tfie 
period j)receding the year for which data were collected and repaid during tht^ year 
would not he noted in that schedule. Similarly, loans borrowed during the year 
1951-2, but repaid after 31 March 1952, would not be recorded in th(‘ schedule, though 
their repayment might have been within a year or witliin only a few montlis of the 
time of borrowing. Therefore, Demand Seliediile 6 data do not enable us to study 
all transactions of borrowing and repayment com[>leted within a twelve-month period. 

7.7.11 The data relate to transactions during a particular twelve-month 
period. Broadly, the year of investigation has the kharif crop period at its centre. 
Therefore, most borrowings of the short-tiTiu t}"j)e related to kharif crop production 
are likely to fall fully within the year. Only in a few districts are the kharif crops 
so early that production finance for them is likely to be liorrowed before the begin¬ 
ning of April. On the other hand, it is perhaps only in cases of certain crops requiring 
a long maturity period such as, for example, superior cotton varieties, that the 
kharif crops mature so late that repayment following the disposal of produce is 
likely to take place after the end of March. Obviously, for the rabi crops on the 
other hand, Demand Schedule 6 period is inappropriate. In the case of only some 
rabi crops and in some regions would the crops mature early enough to be harvested 
and disposed of and money borrowed on their account to be repaid before the end 
of March. It follows that the variations in amounts and proportions of loans reported 
in ‘Demand Schedule 6 have a great deal to do, among other things, with the crop 
economy of particular regions. In this connexion, it may be noted that while the 
proportion of borrowings recorded in Demand Schedule 6 to total borrowings was 
fairly high in the Western Cotton region, it was definitely on the low side in Western 
Uttar Pradesh. These differences in proportion of borrowings in Demand Schedule 
6 would be largely due to the nature of the seasons and the crops in the two regions. 
On the other hand, the extent of the information collected in Demand Schedule 6 
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would also depend on ciirrejit. croj) (*onditi*)ns and the |j;eneral economic conditions 
during the year. Loans horrow(id with an intention of being rejaiid during the year 
would not necessarily always be re])aid. Failure of the season might malvc re])aymenl 
impossible even wlien ther(‘ was every intention to repay. TIjc, low ])roportion of 
loans reported in Demand Sch(‘dule ti in the Rajasthan distri(rts may be explained 
largely in this way. A general failure of cro]>.s in the districfts of a region would iiuike 
it impossible for repayments to be tnade within th<» year, in which case the loans 
would not be recorded in Demand Schedule G. 

7.7.12 Reference may b(‘ made in this cnnnexion to the discussion on grain 
loans. Grain loans arc essentially loans borrowed and n^paid during tin* year. It 
was noticed, however, tliat in many districts, on ac<*ount of advcTse seasons, grain 
loans were outstanding at tlie end of tlie year. Some, of these ilistricts are tlie 
districts of llajastlian. It is important to mvte that tlie loans recorded in l )emand 
Schedule G are, to soiiu* <*xt(m1, itnjiortanl in areas wlien* grain loans also pn‘vail. 
The prevalence of tlie habit of liorrowing for a short jxu iod duiing the year may he 
related to eitluT of two s(*ts of cireiiiustauees. (hi tin* one hand, it may arise 
out of considerable need for current production fmanci*. On the other liand, it may 
be part of an establislied cycle of family consumption finance wliich necessitates 
borrowing not long after tin* disjiosal of tin* annual liarvest, tlie borrowing being 
repaid soon after the next liarvest. Th<‘ latti r feature would lie prevalent in econo¬ 
mies where grain loans wi re also })redoniim‘nt. Tlie importance of loans rccordi d 
in Demand Schedule G in distric ts like Shahjahanjuir. P>hilsa. .lalpaiguri and Deoria, 
is interesting in view ofthe j»osition orilH‘se districts in r(*spe(*t of grain loans. 

7.7.13 As indicated above, loans recorded in Demand Schedule G Would 
be important also in tra(‘ts lik<‘ the Western Cotton r<*gion \s'here grain loans liave 
little place. Our study of loans recorded in Diunand Schedule G does not, liov^ever, 
constitute a study of short-term financi* as a whole. It constitutes a stud)' of short¬ 
term finanee only in relation to tliat jiart, whether for jirodiuiion or consumption 
purposes, wdiich is centred round tlie main Umrif y^ar. 

Purpose of borrowing; Loans borrowed and fully repaid 

7.7.14 A Rtudy of the purposes of borrowings of loans in Demand Schedule G 
may ta' made liearing this in mind. (Vrtaiu important differences in tliese purposes 
and the purposes of general borrowings during the year may be noticed. Among 
purposes of borrowings for the loans borrowi'd and full)' rc'paid during the )ear, 
current farm expenditure l>lays an important part. The proportion of the borrow¬ 
ings for current farm expenditure to tlie total borrowings recorded in Demand 
Schedule 6 is much larger, almost double the corresponding proportion in tlie case 
of total borrowings during the year. This is what miglit liave been expected, thougli, 
as pointed out above, this finance would relate chiefly to kharif crop finance. 
Another important point brought out by tlie analysis of tlie purpose of borrowing 
is the significant percentage of borrowings for non-farm business expenditure among 
such borrowings. Non-farm business is not or may be supposed not to be affected 
by the agricultural year. Working accommodation borrowings for non-farm business 
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will, therefore, have a much quicker turnover than borrowings for farm production. 
To the extent, therefore, that cultivators have subsidiary businesses, borrowings 
of the short-term type for those businesses would figure prominently in the loans 
reported in Demand Schedule 6, as they would not be affected materially by the 
choice of the year. The proportion of borrowings for non-farm business in tlui case of 
the upper strata cultivators was as high as 15 per cent; tlie proportion was fairly 
high even for the lower strata <niltivators. 

7.7.15 Though current farm business and non-farm business borrowings 
accounted for a very much larger ])roportion of the borrowings entered in Demand 
Schedule than of total borrowings, the bulk of these borrowings was still for other 
purposes, viz., family expenditure and capital expenditure on farm. In the case of 
the u[)per strata cultivators, current expenditure on farm at^counted fora larger share 
of short-term l)orrowings than capita! expenditure on farm, whereas in the caiseofthe 
lower strata cultivators. ca])ital expenditure on farm acct>unt(*(l for a larger propor¬ 
tion of such borrowings than current ex{)enditure on farm. The continued inqiort- 
ance of family exj)enditure and capital expenditure on hinn in short-t(‘rni borrow¬ 
ings points to certain features of the economy of the cultivator. In the first instance, 
it indicates that aj)art from l)orrowings for (a-casional important purpos(‘s su(‘h as 
those incurred in connexicai with marriages, ihmmIs of (‘uricmt family exjienditurean* 
met to a sigjiificant extent by short term borrowings. Tlie operation of grain loans 
is v<*ry largely for this purpose. But current borrowings in cash also appear to be 
important. 

7.7.16 The importance of capital exj)enditure in purj) 08 (?s of borrowing nuiy 
be chiefly attrilmted to the composition of the item ‘capital expenditure on farin’. 
As indicated elsewhere, a considerable part of tliis capital expenditure on farm may 
be no more than repair and maintenance expenditure. When suc^h repair and main¬ 
tenance expenditure becomes an annual charge, it miglit be financed by borrowing, 
exactly in the same way as needs for current farm expcmditure or the need to close 
the periodic gap between receipts and family consumption. Cajiital expc;nditure, 
especially on laud improvement, e.g., bunding and reclamation of land and repair 
of irrigation sources, may, in a number of regions, be annually recurrent and 
may thus be classified as capital expenditure on farm, whereas in fact it w^as not 
capital expenditure in the strict sens<?. In a similar way, expenditure on livestock 
purchases may, to a large exkmt, represent needs of temporary finance. Esj^ecially 
those in livestock business such as dairying or breeding may require short-term 
advance for purchase of cattle, to be later reimbursed through sales either of cattle 
or of livestock products. Such advances would be strictly short-term, but would 
be entered in our schedules as advances for ca})ital expenditure on farm. 

7.7. X7 The above discussion proceeds on the basis that loans taken and repaid 
fully during the year represent necessarily short-term finance transactions. It 
may, however, be that there is an element of temporary finance of long-term exi)endi- 
ture also present in these transactions. Long-term expenditure may be financed 
initially through short-term borrowings because the alternate source of finance had 
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not iiiimediatx'ly been found, or the funds were to be available soniewliat late. 
Short--terTn finance may also be evident where owned resources were b<un|^ utilized 
in capital expenditime, but were not immediately mobilizable when the capitiil 
expenditure was din^ctly undertaken. It is expected, however, that the proportion 
of sm*h train.actions to the total of loans borrowed and fully repaid during tin*, year 
would not be large and that tin* exjilanations and comments made previously bring 
out tlie main eliaracteristics r<‘vc‘aled l>y analysis of purpose of loans borrow(*d and 
fully repaid during the year. 

7.7.18 AV<* have seen that th<‘ borrowings reported in Demand Schedule 6 
form only a small jiroportion of the total borrowings (as reported in both Demand 
Sehedul(*s O an<l 7) on an all-India or regional basis. In the cas(i of 48 districts, 
these account for less than iiO ]»er cont of tin* total borrowings and in 20 districts, 
Ixd/Ween 20 and 50 per cent. < )nly in the (*ase of seven districts were borrowings, as 
n*|>ort(Ml in ihunand Schedule 0. morn than 50 [xt rent of the total lK)rrf>wings during 
the year. Six of thesi* s(»ven districts can be divided broadly into two groups of 
thnx» (uiclj. In tlir first group, which consists of Jalpaiguri. Sbahiahan])ur and 
Deoria. tlie general level of traiisaet i(»ns was low aial gi’ain loans wen* seen to play an 
imj>ortant part. The preponderane<‘ of loans reported in Demand Schedule 0 can, 
in th(\se circumstances, lx* considered to be indieati\'e of a partieular j>att(*rn (d‘ 
consumption (‘»'(»n(un\' witli loans record(»(l in Demand Schedule i\ playing a part 
similar t<i that of grain loans. Ida* \'erv large juoportion of borrowings for fixinilv 
<*x]xm(litur(‘. specially in the lower strata of cultivators, emjhasizes this aspfxt. 
Tlic second group (»r districts is fonuetl of Akola, Nagpur and Parhhani. all of whicdi 
are iiiehide<l in t he \\ estern < 'ot (on and are fairly elosf* io each ot lu*r. In Akola 

and Nagpur it is eldeflx' curn'iit far?n (*\p<*udilu?'e for which borrowings nxau'ded in 
Demand Schedule 0 t(M»k place. In these districts family expenditure is unimjx)rtaiit. 
as a j)urpose of borrowing. In Parbhaiii, «)n tin* ot h(*r hand, it is much more important 
in l)r»th the strata. This again fnay not lu'cessarily lx* lx>rrowing for curn‘nt family 
ex]xuulitun* hut rather borrowing for (xx-asioiial family e\|x‘]i(liture. It may be 
noticed that inort* than three-fourths of the total family expenditure re]K)rre<l 
ill both the strata In Parbhani was on marriage (‘(‘r(*moiiies and (dothing. These 
distri<‘ts, barring Nagpur, do not record any substantial grain loans. Tb(*y also do not 
show any accumulation of })ast d(*l)ts. (h<* duration of outstanding d<d)t in nom* of 
tlie districts being high. 'Fhc higli proportion of borrowings n'conlcd in Demand 
Schedule (> in this gnuip of districts is thus an index of conij)arativ(‘ly large current 
resources being available and cultivators in the districts finding it possible to repay 
debts promptly (*ven t hough th(‘y might have been borrowed in part for long-term 
or medium-term j)urposes. 
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TABLE 7.15—DISTRICTS IN WHICH THE AMOUNT BORROWED AND 
FULLY REPAID FORMED MORE THAN 50 PER CENT OF THE 
TOTAL AMOUNT BORROWED 

[ Intensive enquiry data] 


District 

Total 

amount 

borrowed 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

rUOI’OUTlON OK BOKKOWIMiS TIIKOrOH OKMANO 
.srilKOnJO t) IX»ANS TO TOTAL KORHOWINOS 

All eultivattus ^ 

(Per e<'nt) 

Upper strata 
cullivat<*rK 

(Per cent) 

Lower strata 
j ciiItivat<u*K 

(Per cent) 

1 

4» 

3 

4 

Jalpaiguri. 

70 7 

77 * 9 

69’1 

939 

Deoria. 

128 9 

G'J • 7 

64 I 

57S 

Shahjahanpur. 

167 6 

53 4 

75’7 

26’J 

A kola. 

221 9 

63 ‘f 

59’5 

79-2 

Parbhani. 

155 7 

\ 

: 5H‘5 

541 

66’1 

Xagpur. 

176 2 

530 

55 1 

35’7 

Monghvr. 

149 4 

j 53 • 5 

I 59-6 

46‘6 


TABLE 7.16—PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF TOTAL AMOUNT 
BORROWED IN THE DISTRICTS IN WHICH MORE THAN 50 
PER CENT OF THE BORROWINGS WERE FULLY REPAID 
DURING THE YEAR 

[Intensive enquiry data] 

UPPER SrRATA (’ULTIVA'iOKS \ LOWER STRATA UrLTlVA'l’ORS 


l'UOri)|>.Tl<»N «»!• 1?OKKO\VIN<;S 


District 

! 

1 

1 

! 

('apital 

cx|»ei\di-: 

tun- 

on fiirin [ 

1 

(Per 1 
<’<*nt; ; 

1 1 

( urrent 
ex|Kui- 
ditiire 
on farm 

(Pei 

cent) 

Non- 
farm ’ 
hiisi- 
ness 
exfMjn- 
diturc 
i l^•r 
! cent) 

Family * 
exi>en- ! 
diture ! 

(Per , 
cent) j 

('apital 
exjM-ndi- 
tuie 
on fariM 

(Per 
ornt) 

(hirrent 

1 exfHJii- 
diture 
on farm 

(P,r 

cent ) 

Non- 
farm 
biisi- 
nosa 
expen* 
diture 
iPer 
cent) 

F amily 
expfui- 
diture 

(Per 

CtUlt ) 

1 2 

3 

^ i 

5 


7 

8 

Jalpaiguri. j 

! I 

J6’2 \ 

1 

1 

1 0-3 

1 

- 

70 5 \ 

1 

0’2 

1 


- 

99’2 

] 

Deoria. i 

1 

330 

i 24’6 

14 

37 1 \ 

! 

1 12’9 

30 6 i 

- 

46 0 

Shahjahanpur. 

\ 121 

1 

5 7 i 

1 

452 

i I3’2 

13’7 

16 

71-2 

Akola. 

\ 27 I 

8S'4 

5’5 ‘ 

40 

” 

03’3 


5-7 

Parbhani. 

ll’S 

29-8 

0-4 

57-9 

1 

i 

1 

361 

- 

68^5 

Nagpur. 

12’6 

41-2 

- 

12-8 \ 

51-6 

4’8 

- 

23-3 

Monghyr. 

28-7 

\ j 

9’7 

- 

49’2 

1 

370 


- 

350 
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TABLE 7.17—PURPOSE-WISE ANALYSIS OF THE AMOUNT BOR¬ 
ROWED AND FULLY REPAID IN THE DISTRICTS IN WHICH 
MORE THAN 50 PER CENT OF THE BORROWINGS WERE 
FULLY REPAID DURING THE YEAR 

I lnt<[‘nsivf nujiiiry | 


(■PPKR STRATA (T^LTI\ ATORS 


|•KoI•OUTInN f)|;' MOHKOWINO.S 


Riatrict 


.lalpaipuri. .. . 

Dooria. 

Shahjahanjair 

A kola. 

I^iihhaiii. 

Xa^rfiur. 

. 


(Vipital 
orpondituro 
oil farm 

Ou Front 
expondituro 
on farm 

Xon-farm 

business 

expondituro 

Family 

expenditure 

(Pt'rc<‘nt) 

(Por font) 

( Per rent) 

(Per cent) 

. i" _ 

i (2) 

(:<) 

t (4) 

0 J 

(h-l 

- 

SS-0 


14 4 

21 


s ' J 

IS 

-• 

01-7 

10 

00 • I 


20 

lit (1 

i * 40 4 


401 

0 1 

6SI 

' ( 

17 3 

to u 

/.} r 


40‘S 


LOWKK STRATA (TU/ITVATORS 


1 riiOPORTIoN (H R(»UHO\VlN(JS 

i 


Distriil 

(\i]»ital 
oxixuiditure 
on farm 

( Per oent) 

Current 
ex{H)ndituro 
on farm 

(IVr cent) 

Non-farm 
busin<\ss 
expondituro 

(I^er rent) 

Family 

expenditure 

(Per rent) 


(r>) 

(b) 

(") 

(«) 

Jalpai^ri. 


0’2 

- 

00‘3 

Dooria. 

112 

S3 

- 

70 6 

Shahjahaiipur. 

16 

10 2 


SS'3 

Akola. 

- 

97 !) 

- 

2 1 

Parbhani. 

4'8 

48 6 

■- 

466 

Nagpur. 

52-2 

13-4 

j 

34-4 

Moughyr. 

73-8 

1 


14-9 


















CHAPTER 8 


GRAIN AND OTHER COMMODITY LOANS 

8.1 GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR 

8 .1.1 The main purpose of tlie schedules used in tlie intensive enquiry was 
to obtain details regarding farm business, which might mak(‘ it possilde to inter{)ret 
more fully the data relating to debt, borrowings, repayments, etc. In certain spec’ial 
schedules used in the intensive enquiry, information relating to borrowings, which 
was not collected in the General Schedule, was also asked for. This additional 
information, which is available only for the selected cultivating families inclu(h‘d 
for the intensive enquiry, represents further details relating to the operation of the 
credit system. Tn Demand Schedules it and 7 which dealt with the loan transac- 
tions of the sample of cultivating families, detailed information regarding borrow¬ 
ings in kind was collected in addition to the information reganling borrowings in 
cash. The former data are discussed in this chapter. 

8 .1.2 Detailed information regarding grain and other commodity loans, 
borrowed and fully repaid during the twelve-month period April 1951 to March 1952, 
and those outstanding as on the date of visit for the second round of the intensive 
enquiry, were collected in respect of all the selected cultivating families. Data were 
collected separately for all commodities that entered into these transactioTis. The 
tabulation was done separately for grain loans and for other commodity loans. The 
discussions that follow relate to grain loans except where otluirwise s])ecified. Grain 
loans were classified into seven groups, viz.. (1) rice, (2) wheat, (11) millets, comprising 
jowar, bajra and ragi, (4) other cereals, comjuising liarley. maize and other food- 
grains, (5) gram, (6) other pulses and (7) mixed grains. For purposes of uniformity, 
all quantities have })eeri expressed in terms of a common unit, viz., a seer of 80 tolas. 

8.1.3 Table 8.1 gives the classification of the selected districts according to 
the proportion of cultivating families included in the intensive empiiry, which 
borrowed grain loans during the period April 1951 to March 1952. In six of the 
selected districts the cultivating families did not reporl, any borrowing of grain 
loans. In 32 of the selected districts less than 10 p(‘r (;eiit of the cultivating families 
borrow^ed such loans. In 19 districts more than 10 per cent but less than 30 per cent 
of the cultivating families borrow^ed grain loans and in 13 districts the percentage 
of borrowers varied between 30 and 50. In the remaining five districts more 
than 50 per cent of the cultivating families re 2 )ort.f^d having resorted to borrowing 
of grain loans. 

8.1.4 The districts in which more than 50 per cent of the cultivating families 
borrowed grain loans are Sultanpur, Deoria, Chanda, Jaipur and Mahbubnagar. Of 
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TABLE 8.1—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR : 
PROPORTION OF BORROWING FAMILIES AND AVERAGE 
SIZE OF BORROWINGS 


I liilfiiHivt' (‘liquiiy Quantity in seers] 



AI-l. 

f'l'LTlVATOUS 

rjTKIl STRATA 

LOWER STRATA 


(M'l/nVATOKS 

(’rLTIVATORS 





Pro- 



Pro- 




|M»r* 


Qiiau- 

por- 


Qujiu- 

por- 


Qiian- 


tion 

Qujill- 

tity 

tion 

Qnan- 

tity 

tion 

Quan- 

tity 

District 


litv 

t)nr- 

of 

tity 

bor- 

of 

tity 

bor- 


t)or 

hor- 

rovveil 

hor- 

bor- 

rowed 

bor- 

bor- 

rowed 


row iii^ 

rowcci 

per 

rowing 

t'owed 

per 

rrrwing 

rowed 

per 


iiiini- 

per 

ti<U- 

fami* 

pc-r 

brrr- 

fami- 

per 

Ifor- 


lies 

family 

inw'iritx 

lies 

family 

rowing 

lies 

family 

rowiiiLT 


(Ter 

fa mily 

(Per 


family 

(I*er 


family 


i <‘ent) 

__ 



cent) 



cent ) 





2 


4 

r> 


7 

8 



Group I 


Deoria. 


2 

1 llM) 

7 I 

146 

11 

70 7 1 

J36 

1 

1112 

• 5 

05 

7 \ 

105 3 

112 

■4 

Sultanjmr.... 

SO 

4 

SM 

2 

loll 

•7 

7,3^8 \ 

104 

6 

141 

■7 

80 

9 

71 -S 

K 2 - 

■7 

Jaipur. 

o:i 

J 

Hid 

4 ! 

542 

•6 

07 0 

374 

{) 

550 

•H 

58 

7-\ 

3120 

533 

1 

Clianda. 

i'tfi 

0 

i 111 

H 1 

202 

H 

58'0 ' 

161 

■H 

270 

•0 ' 

52 

0 

60 K 

116 

■8 

Mahbuliiiagar. 

54 

4 

7H 

(\ : 

IH5 

■H 

55‘9 1 

112 

• 2 j 

165 

■0 

52 

u 

55-0 

]o4 

■0 


Group 11 


Shah jfdian pur. 

50 

0 

50 

5 

ilO 

I 

52 

0 

76 

0 

146 

1 

48 

0 

43 

1 

89*8 

Sn^ar. 

48 

1 

133 

3 

277 

1 

59 

/ 

167 

8 

284 

0 

37 

/ 

08 

7 

266*0 

.Mir7.aj)ur. 

45 

9 

SO 

1 

104 

0 

57 

4 

141 

7 

24t; 

8 

34 

3 

36 

4 

106*2 

Hhilsa. 

43 

4 

151 

4 

348 

8 

43 

3 

109 

5 

460 

8 

43 

4 

103 

3 

237*9 

Hhaji'alpur. 

42 

8 

71 

I 

166 

1 

42 

0 

84 

6 

201 

4 

43 

5 

57 

6 

132 4 

Hewa. 

39 

4 

40 

6 

125 

8 

28 

8 

51 

0 

180 

3 

50 

0 

47 

2 

04*4 

Si!(»hi. 

38 

o 

SO 

(» 

200 

4 

4! 

3 

105 

7 

255 

u 

35 

0 

54 

3 

155*0 

Barnier. 

35 

8 

70. 

•1 

105 

8 

38 

‘j 

06 

0 

253 

7 

33 

3 

43 

4 

130*0 

n amir pur. 

35 

5 

125 

■5 

354 

5 

24 

4 

117 

6 

482 

0 

40 

5 

133 

4 

286*8 

Ballia. 

32 

9 

27 

•7 

84 

1 

21 

0 

34 

6 

164 

0 

44 

9 

20 

7 

46*3 

Raiw'U. 

32 

8 

105 

■6 

321 

0 

18 

.; 

107 

1 

572 

0 

40 

9 

104 

1 

221*8 

Dhinpleput. 

32 

8 

84 

3 

257 

1 

42 

■5 

142 

0 

334 

2 

1 23 

0 

26 

6 

115*7 

.Jaunpur. 

30 

•) 

31 

4 

103 

0 

28 

■11 i 

37 

8 

130 

6 

1 3/ 

5 

25 

I 

79*5 


Group ill 


Bilaspur. 

28’0 

128*9 

450*6 

32 1 

175*0 

545*3 

1 25 * 0 

82*7 

330*8 

Napfpur. 

28 0 

10-7 

38 3 

250 1 

12*7 

50*9 

31 0 

S-7 

28*2 

Jalpaipuri. 

20-9 

117 1 

435 2 

33 0 1 

152*0 

460*8 

20-7 

82*1 

.•J06-7 

i>or«. 

25 0 

129 3 

505*0 

35 0 

219*7 

627 * S 

10’1 

38*8 1 

241*1 

Kolhapur. 

25 0 

32*3 

129*4 

\ 30 0 

43 3 

144*5 

19’9 

21*4 

107*3 

Kiirnool. 

25 0 

53 8 

215*1 

24’4 

49*4 

202 * 7 

25’5 

58*1 

007.7 

West Khandesh. 

24 3 

70*2 

288*9 

2h2 

"4*3 

1 350*4 

27’4 

66 1 

241*4 

Bij«|>ur. 

22 0 

45 1 

199*5 

20 0 

61*0 

234 6 

19-1 

29 • 2 

152*8 

‘"»Q7 . K 

Parbhani. 

*- / * r> 

20 5 

29*0 

*:#»» * 4 

I4r>s 

* i 

23 3 

l>4 ■ o 

38*7 

-.oU* + 
166-0 

h) ’ W 

17’7 

■ t) 

21 1 

119*2 

Sa rubai pur. 

W'2 

67*8 

352*9 

29’2 

116*8 

4IM1* 1 

U’l 

18*7 

205* 1 

Sawai Madhojrur. 

177 

52*4 

295*9 

22-2 

52 5 

236*1 

13’1 

52 • 3 

398-9 

Aligarh. 

JO‘1 

35 0 

217 3 

223 

59*0 

264*7 

9’8 

11*0 

111*6 

Quilon. 

15’1 

41*9 

277*4 

220 

72 4 

320*4 

7 5 

114 

151*5 

Bangalore. 

no 

21*5 

170*6 

20 1 

40 5 

201*4 

5’0 

2*5 

50*0 

Hazarihagh. 

12’2 

10*6 

87*2 

9’8 

12 2 

1241 

14’5 

9*1 

02*8 

Cuddapah. 

ll’i 

68*4 

600*0 

12 7 

27*5 

216*3 

100 

109*3 

1,092*9 

iSatna. 

10’2 

17*1 

168*0 

16’2 

33 4 

206*4 

41 

0*8 

20*6 

Nainiial. 

101 

10*2 

100*5 

15’4 

17*4 

112*8 

4’7 

2*9 

62*3 
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TABLE 8.1—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR : 
PROPORTION OP BORROWING FAMILIES AND AVERAGE 
SIZE OF BORROWINGS—Concluded 

[ Intensive enquiry data. Quantity in seers ] 



ALL CTTLTIVATOUS 

UJ’PEK STRATA 

Cl^LTIVATOKS 

LOWER STRATA 

C’nLTIVATOKS 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

of 

bor¬ 

rowing 

fami¬ 

lies 

(Per 

cent) 

Quan¬ 

tity 

bor¬ 

rowed 

jK»r 

family 

Quan¬ 

tity 

bor¬ 

rowed 

per 

bor¬ 

rowing 

family 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion 
of 
bor¬ 
rowing 
fami¬ 
lies 
(Per 
<;ent) 

Quan¬ 

tity 

bor¬ 

rowed 

I>er 

family 

1 

Quan¬ 

tity 

bor¬ 

rowed 

fjer 

bor¬ 

rowing 

family 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

of 

bor¬ 

rowing 

fami¬ 

lies 

(Per 

cent) 

Quan¬ 

tity 

bor¬ 

rowed 

{K^r 

family 

_ 

Quan¬ 

tity 

bor¬ 

rowed 

per 

bor¬ 

rowing 

family 


1 

2 

_ 

4 

r> 

(> 

7 


0 


Group IV 


Ahmedabad. 

9-7 

30 1 

310 2 

9 3 

30*8 

331 2 

10-0 

29 4 

293 8 

Hoshiarpnr. 

9-7 

13 2 

137.0 

- 

- 


19 - 3 

20*5 

137*0 

Poona,.. 

9 2 

12 0 

130*4 

9 2 

14 2 

153 8 

9-2 

9*8 

107 0 

Midnapore. 

7-is 

28*2 

301-7 

0 6 

1 *5 

245 0 

16-0 

55-0 

:i66*3 

Shajapur. 

7-H 

17 7 

227 6 

8‘5 

27 3 

320 8 

7-0 

8*2 

117*4 

Bhatinda. 

7-7 

27 5 

357*5 

h6 

5*8 

390 • 0 

13-9 

49 2 

354*0 

Osmanabad. 

74 

3 0 

48*6 

32 

0*3 

8*8 

11-6 

0*9 

60*0 

Ratnagiri. 

7 4 

0-8 

133 0 

7 6 

119 

158*5 

7-2 

7*8 

108 1 

Kanpur. 

7 3 

12-4 

169*2 

7 6 

148 

19t) • 8 

7-1 

9*9 

140*0 

Malda. 

6-8 

113 

166*2 

7‘6 

12*8 

170*1 

6-1 

9-8 

161 3 

Palamau. 

6‘3 

0-2 

98*9 

2 6 

6 1 

235*0 

10-0 

6*3 

63*4 

Nizamabad. 

6 2 

9'8 

158*4 

6-6 

12*4 

225 * 3 

6 9 

7 3 

105*1 

Hassan.. 

6-0 

6*5 

107*8 

7-0 

9*0 

128*9 

5-0 

3*9 

78*4 

Shivpuri. 

6 8 

60 

103 1 

1 3-9 

4.4 

111-5 

7-7 

7*6 

98*6 

Julliindur. 

67 

6-3 

110*5 

10 0 

10-9 

108*8 

1-4 

1*7 

123 6 

Tripura. 

4 4 

12-8 

291*8 

3 8 

18 3 

481*8 

6-0 

7*4 

147*4 

Raman athapurain.... 

4 2 

2 7 

64*8 

4 2 

1*9 

45*5 

4 2 

3 5 

84 3 

Chittorgarh. 

3’8 

6-9 

181 1 

2 6 

4*8 

190*0 

5-0 

9*0 

180*0 

Mongliyr. 

3 6 

1-9 

53*9 

2’4 

1 9 

80*8 

4-8 

1*9 

40 4 

Sorath. 

3’2 

5*9 

184*7 

6 2 

10 1 

194*0 

1-2 

17 

145-0 

Broach. 

2 3 

1*6 

72-9 

4 6 

3*3 

72*9 

... 

- 


Agra. 

2 2 

5*8 

261*1 

1 ^ * 

115 

201 1 


-- 

- 

Sirmoor. 

2 0 

0*8 

39 5 

4 0 

10 

39 5 

t 


- 

Koraput. 

he 

19*8 

11 , 2 : 14*4 

2-8 

38 5 

1,373*2 

t 0-4 

1*1 

265-0 

Hissar. 

hi 

2 6 

227*3 

0 7 

0 4 

51*4 

1-4 

4 6 

329*3 

Jhabiia. 

hi 

0*5 

43 6 

0-9 

0 • 5 

63 3 

1-3 

0*4 

28*5 

West Godavari. 

10 

1 *2 

120*3 

1-9 

2 4 

126 3 




Burdwan. 

0 9 

2*7 

321-8 


- 


1-7 

5 5 

321*8 

Coimbatore. 

O’S 

0*8 

99*3 

1-6 

15 

99*3 


- 

- 

Malabar. 

0-6 

1*0 

226*7 

0-9 

2*0 

226*7 

- 

- 

- 

Kamrup. 

0 6 

0*6 

114*0 

0-6 

0*7 

132*0 

0-4 

0*6 

120*0 

Mohindergarh. 

01 

0*7 

715-0 

0-2 

1*4 

715-0 

” 

~ 

~ 
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those districts, in th(' first two, the j)erc(?ntage of borrowers was as high as 80 and 82 
resp(»ctively. The average niimlier of grain loans per borrowing cultivating family 
worked out to 3*5 and 3*4 in Deoria and Sultanpur respectively and ranged from 
1 *5 to 1 *0 in the other three districts. The average quantity of grains borrowed ])er 
borrowing cultivating family varied from 110 to 147 seers in Dcioria, Sultanpur and 
Mahbubnagar, while the quantity borrowed per borrowing cultivating family worked 
out to 202 seers and 543 seers respectively in Chanda and Jaipur. 

8.1.5 An analysis of grain loans according U) purpose in the live districts 
in which the [)roportion of cultivating families which borrowed grain loans was 
above 50 p<*r cent, showed that they were borrowed mostly for curnmt farm 
ex])enditiire ami family consiinqdion purposes. Of the total (jiiaiitity borrowed 
by the selected cultivating families in thes(‘ districits, between 51 and 81 per cent 
was for nie(>ting current farm (expenditure except in Jaiyuir wh(*re the corresponding 
proportion was 0 ]>er cent only. Family consumption accounted for 17 to 45 per 
cent of total qmpitity of grain loans l><»rrowed in all the.se districts (‘xcept in Sultanpur 
where only about 1 j)er cent of the total was reported to be for this purj>ose. Grain 
loans for non-farm business expimditun* and capital (*xpenditure on farm wctc not 
nqiortcd in any of thes(‘ fivi* (listrii'ts. In Sultanpur about 9 j)er cent of the total 
grain loans were for purjjoses a(*(M)iinted under other expenditure. A detail(*d analysis 
of the large [>ercentag(* (71 p(*r cent) iiaduded undcu* th(‘ catt^gorv ‘more than one 
purpose’ in Jaipur revealed that in m(»st of the cases tlie [purposes combinc'd were 
current farm expenditure and family con.sumption. 

8 .1.(> As grain loans an* borrowed mainly for piirjjoses of current farm 
expenditure, that is, chiefly for seed and payment of waces in kind ((*sp(‘cially for 
(•onsumption by labourers) and family consum])tioii. the pattern of crop distribution 
and th(' food habits of the agricultural pojnilation mainly determine the kind of grains 
that would be lM>rrow<*d by cultivating famili(»s in the* diflcrenl districts. Table 8.3 
gives the total quantity of grains borr(»wed and it.s distribution according to commo¬ 
dity. fn Deoria, Sultanpur. (’handa and Mahbubnagar. ric(* was the principal 
commodity wliich ent(*red into the transactions in kind ; this was follnwcd by millets 
and ‘other cereals.' In Jai])ur grain loans advanci^d (‘onsisted of millets, wheat 
and ‘other cer(*als.’ 'the relative importance of various grains rejiorted to have been 
borrowed in the dilTerenl districts roughly conforms to the pattern of croj) distribution 
in these districts. 

8.1.7 Thes(*condgroupof 13 s(d(‘ct(Ml dist riots(u>i]iprise Shalijahaiijmr, Mirzapur. 
Harnirpur, Ballia, Jaunpur, Sugar. Sirohi, JbirnuT. Bhilsa, Rewa, Raisen, Bhagalpur 
and Chinglcqiut- In these districts, 30 to 50 per C(mt of the cultivators ]>orrowed grain 
loans and the average number of loans per borrowing family ranged from 1 2 in 
Bhagalpur to 2*7 in Ballia. The average*, quantity of grains borrowed per borrowing 
cultivating family ranged from 101 to 355 seers in all the districts ex(-ept in Ballia 
where it was low, at 84 seers. The range of variat ion of the a verage size of loan did 
not show any significant difference from that noted in respect of the first group of fiv(5 
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TABLE 8.2—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR : 
NUMBER OF LOANS BORROWED AND PURPOSE OF 
BORROWING—ALL CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



Number 

Number 

of 

QUANTITY BORROWED FOR KACH IM-RPOSE AS I’KRCENTAfJK 
OF TOTAL QllANTITV HURROWKH 

District 

of 

loans 

per 

family 

loans 

per 

borrow¬ 

ing 

family 

Capi¬ 

tal 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

farm 

Cur¬ 

rent 

exi)en- 

diture 

on 

farm 

N on- 
farm 
busi¬ 
ness 
pxjxni- 
clitiire 

Farn - 
ily 

exjKJn- 

diture 

Other 

t‘Xpen- 

diture 

More 

than 

one 

pur- 

IK)8e 

Pur¬ 

pose 

not 

speci¬ 

fied 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

I >eoria. 

2-9 

3*5 

Grou 

P * 

643 


16’8 


168 

21 

Sultanpur. 

2 1 

3*4 

- 

30 2 

- 

4’2 

90 

6’6 


Jaipur. 

10 

1*6 

... 

6 2 

- 

22’6 

... 

71’2 

- 

Chanda. 

0-8 

1-6 

- 

61 3 

_ 

39 • 2 


9’.5 


Mahbubnagar. 

0-8 

1-5 

- 

54‘7 

- 

46 3 



- 

Shahjahanpur. 

11 

2-2 

Grou 

pii 

95i 


3’4 


1’2 


Sagar. 

0-8 

1-7 

~ 

99 6 

- 

0-4 

- 


- 

jVlirzapur. 

0-7 

1-6 

- 

100 0 

- 




- 

Bhilsa. 

0-8 

1-8 

- 

91 0 

- 

6’6 

- 

- 

2’4 

Bhagalpur. 

0-6 

1-2 

- 

17 2 

- 

82’8 


- 

- 

Rewa. 

0-8 

1-9 


63‘6 

- 

36’4 

- 

“ 

- 

Sirohi. 

0-7 

1-7 

... 

73-H 

_ 

26’2 

- 



Banner. 

0-6 

1*4 

14 

3 3 


95’3 


.. 

- 

Hamirpur. 

0-7 

2*0 

- 

54’5 

_ 

10’8 


34’7 

- 

Ballia. 

0-9 

2*7 


100 0 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Raisen. 

0*8 

1*7 


WOO 






Chingleput. 

0*5 

15 

- 

3’7 

- 

96’3 

- 

- 1 

- 

Jaunpur. 

1 0-8 

2*6 


911 

- 

8’9 

... 

- 

**• 

Bilaspur. 

0-3 

1*0 

Grou| 

> III 

H’6 


83’6 


7’9 


Nagpur. 

0-8 

2*0 

- 

68’4 


90 


22’6 

i ~ 

Jalpaiguri. 

! 0-3 

10 

-- 

01 

- 

99’9 

- 


- 

I>«rg. 

1 0-4 

16 

0 9 

22-2 


75’8 

i 

i 

1 _ 

Kolhapur. 

0*3 

1*4 

- 

- 


1000 

- 


1 

Kumool. 

0-3 

1*1 

1 

29’2 

_ 

1 70’8 

_ 

1 


West Khandesh. 

0-3 

1-2 


_ 


! 1000 



_ 

Bijapur. 

0-3 

M 


... 

- 

1 100 0 

- 

: 

- 

Puri. 

0-3 

1*2 

_ 

0’6 

_ 

99 ’5 

_ 

... 


Parbhani. 

0-2 

11 


91 

_ 

90’9 

! 

.. 

1 

Sambalpur. 

0-3 

1-3 

7^4 

41’5 

_ 

48’S 

- 

.... 

2’3 

Sawai Madhopur. 

0 3 

1*8 

- 

11’9 

... 

88’1 

.... 

_ 

- 

Aligarh. 

0-4 

2*5 


99’5 

_ 

O’B 



- 

Quilon. 

0 2 

11 

- 

141 


85-9 

~ 


- 

Bangalore. 

0*2 

1*2 


0’6 

_ 

99’4 



- 

Hazaribagh. 

01 

10 

- 

62’9 


37 1 

- 

_ 

- 

Cuddapah. 

0 2 

1*4 

... 

... 

_ 

1000 


- 


Satna. 

0-2 

1-6 


60’5 


30’2 


9’3 

— 

NainitaL. 

0-2 

1-7 

*~ 

84’8 

" 

15’2 

i 

- 

- 
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TABLE 8.3—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR CLASSI¬ 
FIED ACCORDING TO COMMODITY—ALL CULTIVATORS 

1 Inioiisivf enquiry data ) 



Total 
quanti¬ 
ty bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
family 

(Seers) 

t,H;ANTITY OF KA<*H CrrMMODlTY BOHKOWEJ) AS ]*EKC!ENTA(JE OF 
TOTAL QUANTIl’Y BOLiHOWED 

District 

Rice 

Wheat 

Millets 

Other 

cereals 

Gram 

Other 

pulses 

Mixed 

grain 

i 

I _ 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

0 

7 

8 

Deoria. 

120 7 

47-7 

Group 1 

S‘7 1 

1 

250 

20 

130 

3-6 

Suitanpur. 

88 2 

30‘S 


01 

22 1 

12‘7 

140 

01 

Jaipur. 

343 4 


0‘H 

2-3 

90‘9 \ 

- 

- 

- 

Chanda. 

1113 

56‘8 

15 9 

17‘7 

~ 

2-9 

7-7 


Mahbubnagar. 

73 6 

90‘3 1 

- 

7’9 

0-1 \ 

- * 

1‘7 

- 


Group II 


Shahjahanpur. 

Sagar. 

59 5 

4‘2 

62 3 


9‘6 

20‘3 

2‘8 

0'8 

133 3 

0 3 

841 

- 

\ 

15 3 

0‘3 

- 

Mirzapur. 

89 1 

57 1 

12-2 


66 

24'0 

0-1 

- 

Hhilsa. 

151 4 

- 

73‘5 

0-S 


23'7 

20 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

71 1 

87-4 

10 


9-0 

2-6 

- 

- 

Kewa. 

49 6 

5’5 

24‘4 

29 7 

\ 6-3 

123 

17 0 

4’8 

Sirohi. 

80 0 

- 

40‘2 

3-9 

.55'« 

- 

- 

- 

Banner. 

70 1 

~ 

- 

90 0 

- 

- 

ww 

- 

Hamirpur. 

125 5 


4h2 


11 

5? ’ 7 

- 

- 

BalUa. 

27 7 

7‘5 

17 ‘ 4 

- 

35 • 8 

18 1 

21 2 

- 

Haisen. 

105 6 1 


71 9 

- 

91 

9-7 

76 

1‘7 

Chinglepui. 

84 3 1 

85 7 


14‘3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jaiinpur. 

31 4 

0? 

15-4 

Group 1 

III 

68 ■ 8 

1‘5 

12‘6 

10 

Biltispur. 

128 9 

100 0 1 

1 


- 


- 

- 

Nagpur. 

10 7 

_j 

1 5U(i 

0-3 

- 

10 

331 


Jalpaiguri. 

117 1 

100 ■ 0 



- 

_ 

- 

- 

l>urg . 

129 3 

U9'U 


- 

- 

- 

01 

- 

Kolhapur . 

32 3 

1 (if) ■ 2 


33‘8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kurnool. 

53 8 

2 3 


97‘7 


- 

- 

— 

W'est Khaiulesh . 

70 2 

3 2 


919 

4-9 

- 

- 

- 

Bijapur . 

45 1 

- 


WOO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Puri . 

50 2 

1000 


-■ 

„ 

- 

- 


Parbhani . 

29 9 


5 ' 5 

92 ' 0 


2‘2 

0-3 

- 

Sambalpur . 

67 8 

100 0 


... 

- i 

- 

- 

- 

»Sawai Madhopur. 

52 4 

- 

10 7 

24 7 

5H‘3 \ 

6 2 

- 

- 

Aligarh. 

35 0 

- 

56 5 

- 

3 0 \ 

no 

IIW 

18-6 

Quilon. 

41 9 

woo 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Bangaloro. 

21 5 

28 

- 

97 0 

- 

- 

0-2 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

10-6 

WOO 

- 



- 

- 

- 

Cvuddapah. 

68 4 

6‘7 


91’4 

19 

- 

* 

- 

Satna. 

17 1 


20-6 

11 6 

47-4 

10-0 

- 

10-4 

Nainital. 

10 2 

3‘4 

839 

~ 

(h9 

113 

0’6 

~ 
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TABLE 8.3—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR CLASS!- 
FIED ACCORDING TO COMMODITY—ALL CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiiy data] 



Total 
quanti¬ 
ty bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
fannily 
(Seers) 

gi’ANTlTY OF EACH COMMODITY BOKKOW ED AS FKKCKNTAOE OF 
TOTAL QUANTITY IJOKKOWKD 

District 

Rice 

Wheat 

Millets 

Other 

cereals 

Grain 

(.)ther 

pulses 

Mixed 

Krain 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

Ahmedabad. 

30 1 

7 1 

Group IV 

i 10 0 1 77‘2 



i 6 • 7 


Hoshiarpur. 

13 2 


! 9S0 


2‘0 

- 

\ 

- 

Poona. 

12 0 

100 0 

- 


... 




Midnapore. 

28 2 

100 0 


- 

- 

... 

- 

- 

Shajapiir. 

17 7 


00 • 6 

20‘2 

- 

19 • ;> 

- 

-• 

Bhatinda. 

27 5 


7U • H 

20 2 


- 


_ 

Osmanabad. 

3 6 

. 

u;i 

6 7'6 

- 

20‘4 


- 

Hatnagiri. 

9 8 

100 0 


- 

- 



- 

Kanpur. 

Malda. 

12 4 
113 

100 0 

31 S 


42 4 

2rrS 


~ 

Palamau. 

6 2 

93‘9 

0 2 

3’2 

2 >2 

0-6 


- 

Nizaniabad.i 

9 8 

100 0 

- 

~ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

Hassan. 

6 5 

4H 

- 

96'2 

- 




Sbivpuri. 

6 0 

9-7 

19-4 

33-3 

37-6 

- 

*■* 

- 

Jullundur. 

6 3 

- 

91'S 


7 6 

00 



Tripura. 

12 8 

100 0 

_ 


- 

- 


.... 

Ranianathapurum . 

2 7 

- 

_ 

100 0 

- 

- ! 

! 

-- 

Chittorgarh . 

6 9 


600 

- 

40^0 

- 1 

i 

- 

Monghyr . 

19 

50 0 I 

- 

- 

- 

... 1 

600 

- 

Sorath . 

5 9 

- 

4 4 

36-1 

69‘6 

- i 

- 


Broach . 

16 

- 


H2‘3 

- 

17 7 

- 

- 

Agra . 

5 8 


42-6 

61'H 

6‘0 

- 

- 

.. 

Sirnioor . 

0 8 

- 



100 0 

- 

... 

- 

Koraput . 

19 8 

100 0 

- 

- 

_ 

—. 1 

- 


Hissar . 

2 5 

- 

46 4 

7-2 


40 -4 1 

- 

- 

Jhabua . 

0 5 

64 2 

- 

- 

46’H 

- 1 

.... 

- 

West Godavari . 

12 

10 0 


60 0 

- 



- 

Burdwan . 

2 7 

100 0 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 


Ooiiiibatfjre . 

0 8 

i 

- 

100'0 

- 

- 

- 


Malabar . 

10 

100 0 


- 


_ 


— 

Kamrup . 

0 6 

100 0 1 

- i 

- 


~ 

- 

- 

Mohindergarh . i 

0 7 

- i 

i 

1 

_ i 

j 

9'9 

16 6 

71-6 


- 
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districts in which the proportion of the selected cultivating families reporting grain 
loans exceeded 50 per cent. Similarly, the main [mrposes of loans were the same 
in these districts also, namely, current farm expenditure and family consumption. 
However, it may he noticed that in Bliagalpur, Banner and Chingleput, as much as 
83 per cent, 95 per cent and 90 ])er (a*id resp(‘ctively of the total quantity borrowed 
was for family lionsumption ; this may indicate either special distress during the 
year, e.g., as in ( •hingleput, or a normal annual cycle. In the remaining districts 
current farm expenditure accounted for 55 to ]0() per cent of the total quantity 
borrowed. In Hamirjmr, wdiere 35 per cent of the (juantity Ijorrow^ed wjis shown 
under ‘more than one purj)ose\ the purposes cominned were current farm expcMidi- 
ture and family consumption. 

8 .1.8 An analysis of the loans according to commodities showed that wheat 
and gram were important in Sagar, Bhilsa, Hamirj>ur, Raisen and Shahjahan- 
pur, rice in Bhagalj)ur, (‘hingleput and Mirzapur ajid jowar, bajra aiuhother cereals 
in Banner, daimpur and Sirohi. In Ballia ajul Rewa the quantity borrowed was 
mostly distributed among wheat, gram, jowar, bajra and ‘other cereals' and ‘other 
pulses’. The ini})ortance (»f different foodgrains in these transactions in the several 
districts generally conforms to the. crop pattern in the districts ; the crop patttTii 
of the district, in its turn, so far as food crops ar(‘ concerned, largely determines the 
food habits of the rural j»opulation. 

8.1.9 The 19 selected districts in which 10 to 30 per cent of the selected culti¬ 
vators r(*ported grain loans coinjuised Bilaspur, Nagpur, Durg, Puri, Sambalpur, 
Kojhafmr, West Khandesh, Bijapur, Kurnool, (‘uddapah, Parbhani, Jalpaiguri, 
8 aw'ai Madho])ur, Quilon, Bangalore, Hazaribagh, Aligarh, Nainital and Satna. 
This group is rather h(*t<T()geneous and iiK^ludc's districts with a large variety of 
economic, characteristic-s. Also, in some of these districts the season w^as normal 
whereas in others famine or scarcity conditions j)revaihHl during the year covered 
by the Survey. The average quantity of foodgrains borrowed per borrowing cul¬ 
tivating family varied from 87 to 29G seers, except in Sambalpur, Jalpaiguri, Bilaspur, 
Durg and Cuddapah, where the average was as high us 353 se(*rs, 435 seers, 451 seers, 
505 seers and 600 seers respecti\ eJy, and in Nagpur where it w jis only 38 seers. The 
av^erage number of loans per borrowing family was less than 3 in all tlie districts. 
I’hese loans were borrowed mostly for current farm expenditure and family consump¬ 
tion. Between 70 and 100 per cent of the total quantity of grain loans was borrow ed 
for family consumption in all the districts in the group, except in Aligarh, Nagpur, 
Nainital, Satna and Hazaribagh, where current farm expenditure accounted for 
60 to 100 per lauit of t lu? total borrowings in grain and in Sanit)alpur where current 
farm expenditure accounted for 42 per cent of the t-otal quantity of grain loans 
borrowed during the year. 

8.1.10 Rice was the principal commodity borrowed in Bilaspur, Jalpaiguri, 
Puri, Sambalpur, Quilon, Hazaribagh, Durg and Kolhapur, where rice is the principal 
food crop grown and fornia the staple food of the population. Millets and ‘other 
cereals’ were the main commodities borrowed in Bijapur, Kurnool, Bangalore, West 
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Khandesh, Cuddapali, Parbhaiii, Satna and Sawai Madhopur. In Nagpur, Aligarh 
and Nainital, wheat was the main commodity borrowed. 

8 .1.11 In the remaining districts grain loans w’ere not important and did 
not show' any special featur<*s ; no detailed (;omments are, therefore, offered in respect 
of these districts. 

8.2 GRAIN LOANS : REPAYMENTS AND OUTSTANDINGS 

8 .2.1 On an all-India basis, 44 loans w'ere borrowed per 100 cultivating 
families during the year covered by tlic Survey. The quantity of grains involved 
in these 44 loans worked out to 4,350 seers. Of these, 21 loans involving 2,000 se(‘rs 
or about 48 ]>er cent ol the total l)orrowings of grains w ort* fully repaid during the 
year covered. The quantity repaid in relation to the fully repaid loans was larger 
by 30 per cent than the quantity borrow'ed. The remaining 23 loans in relation to 
which 2,200 seers were borrowed, were outstanding at the (muI of March 1952. 
Some repayments might have been made against these loans during the year ; the 
quantity outstanding reported at 2,610 seers was higher than the quantitvb()rrowt‘d 
by about 15 per cent. About 70 per cent of the quantity outstanding in ndation to 
loans borrovred during the year was outstanding for nine months or less. A very snuill 
number of loans, 2,0 per KK) cultivating families, was outstanding for more than 
12 months. The quantity outstanding in n‘lation to the.se loans w^as (S70 seers. It 
w’ould appear that unless some extraordinary circumstanc(\s intervened, grain loans 
W'ere generally repaid within the period of one year. 

8 .2.2 Tables 8.4 and 8.5 give data reganling repayments and outstandings in 
respect of grain loans borrowed during the period covert‘d })y the Survey. Th(» data 
are presented only for the districts in which more than 10 per c*(‘nt of the cultivating 
families borrowed grain l(»ans. In the first group of districts, i.e., those w'ith the 
largest proportion of families borrowing grain loans, borrow ings in n4at ion to the fully 
repaid loans accounted for more than 10 per cent of th(‘ total borrowings in all excrept 
Jaipur where the fully repaid loans accounted for only about 25 ptT cent of the total 
borrowings. Repayments exceeded the borrowings in relation to these loans by 14 to 
42 per cent. The fully repaid loans accounted for more than 40 per cent of the total 
borrowings in 7 out of the 13 districts in the .second group. In the remaining six 
districts, viz., Shahjahanpur, Banner, Mirzaj)ur, Jaunpur, Sagar and Ballia, loans 
borrowed and fully repaid accounted for oidy between 4 and 35 per cent of the total 
borrowings. The low percentage of borrowings in relation to the fully repaid loans 
may be because of the prevalence of adverse ordistresvs conditions in all these districts 
except Sagar and Shahjahanpur. In Sagar and Shahjahanpur the main C/ommodity 
borrowed was wheat. Wheat being a rabi crop, it is likely that substantial repay¬ 
ments towards wheat loans would take place after the end of March. In the second 
group of districts the quantity repaid was higher than the quantity borrowed by 
about 20 to 45 per cent except in Chingleput and Banner. In Chingleput repayments 
exceeded borrowings by about 8 per cent, while in Banner the quantity repaid 
equalled the quantity borrowed. 
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TABLE 8.4—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED AND FULLY REPAID 
DURING THE YEAR: ALL CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry data. Quantity in seers j)er family ] 


District 

Number of loans 
jMjr family 

Quantity 

borrowed 

Quantity 

rt^paid 

Quantity borrow¬ 
ed in rt‘Iati<jn to 
loans borrow’ed 
and fully repaid 
as })en‘entage of 
total quantity 
borrowed 
duriiii/ the year 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Deoria. 

1 1*5 

Group 1 

62-5 

77*3 

51 8 

Sultanpur. 

1*2 

39-6 

49*7 

440 

Jaipur. 

i 0-4 

90-3 

103-3 

20-3 

Chanda. 

0-7 

; 91‘3 

112*5 

S2 0 

Mahbubnagar. 

, 0*5 

1 46-4 

i 66*0 

, (i3(J 

Shahjahanpur. 

0*1 

Group II 

2 5 

3*6 

4-2 

Sugar. 

0-2 

19-2 

23-0 

14-4 

Mirzapur. 

0-2 

11-8 

17-1 

13-2 

Bhilaa. 

0-5 

79 0 

96*6 

52'2 

Bhagalpur. 

0 4 

52-6 

74*0 

73 0 

Rewu. 

0 6 

32-5 

39*7 

05-6 

Sirohi. 

0-6 

76-8 

96*5 

90’0 

Barnier. 


31 , 

3*1 

4 4 

Hamirpur. 

0-6 

101 0 

125-1 ! 

SO 5 

Ballia. 

0-4 

9-6 

11*7 

34-0 

Haisen. 

0-5 

83 0 

103-6 

7S • 0 

Chingleput. 

0 3 

40-9 

44-2 

4S-5 

Jaunpur. 

- i 

4-4 

5-6 

J3 9 

Bilaspur. 

01 

Group III 

46-6 

62-4 

SO'l 

Nagpur. 

0-6 

10-7 

13*8 

100 0 

Jalpaiguri. 

0*3 

113*9 

114 0 

97'3 

Durg. 

0-3 

103 7' 

133 1 

HO ^2 

Kolhapur. 

0*3 

26*0 

32-6 

SO‘4 

Kurnool. 


33 1 

40-1 

01 • 0 

West Khandesh. 

01 

90 

9-0 

12 S 

Bijapur. 

01 

30*1 

36*1 

00'7 

Puri. 

0-2 

42*3 

49-5 

S4‘3 

Parhhani. 

0*2 

18*9 

22*8 

03’3 

Sambalpur. 

0-2 

35 1 

42*4 

51’7 

Sawai Madhopur. 


- 

- 

- 

Aligarh. 

- 

10*7 

14*2 

30-9 

Quilon. 

01 

24*2 

251 

57 ‘7 

Bangalore. 

01 

11-3 

11-3 

52'3 

Hazaribagh. 

01 

3*4 

5-4 

31-9 

Cuddapah. 

- 

41 

4*3 I 

0 0 

Satna. 

01 

4-8 

6-5 

27‘S 

Nainitai. 

01 

2-3 

2-2 

22'2 


‘ Inohides borrowings of 10*2 wwrs of grain itqiaid in cosh. 
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TABLE 8.5—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR BUT 
NOT FULLY REPAID: ALL CULTIVATORS 

[ Intenaive enquiry data. Quantity in seers | 


District 

Nuruber of 
loans 

]»(‘r family 

Quantity 
borrowed 
per fuiuily 

Quantity 
outstanding 
per family 

Quantity 

outstanding 

per 

borrowing 

family 

Quantity 
borrowed in 
ri'lation t<) 
loans 
borrowed 
but not fully 
repaid as 
percentage 
<»f total 

quantity 

borrowed 

iluring 

1 tin- year 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 J 

Deoria. 

1-4 

Group 1 

58-2 

58 3 

70-9 

! 

SuJtaxipur. 

In 

48-0 

tiO • 5 

75-3 

55 • / 

Jaipur. 

00 

253-1 

301-7 

4S1 -4 

i tJ • / 

Chanda. 

0*2 

20-0 

21 0 

39-3 

IS‘0 

Mahbubnagar. 


27-3 

30-9 

ti7 • S 

o:‘0 

Shahjahanpiir. 

i 

Group II 

57-1 

j 83-4 

100-7 

; .v 5 • <v 

Sagar.j 

o-c 

114-1 

119-5 

i 248 •■) 

; <s5-5 

Mirzapur. 

1 0-5 

77 3 

t9)-9 i 

i 211-2 

1 ao-n 

Bhilsa. 

0 J 

1 72-4 

85-2 1 

i 190-3 

' -tr-n 

Bhagalpur. 

0*1 

18-5 

2.1 -4 j 

49-9 

! 26'-/ 

Rewa. 

0-2 

17-1 

' 20*4 ! 

5! -8 

1 :u4 

Sirohi. 

- 

3-2 

4-0 I 

10 4 

4 0 

Banner. 

0-4 

07-0 1 

77-9 j 

217-0 

iii) • 0 

Harairpur. 

0-2 

24-5 j 

20-3 i 

57-3 1 

//y-5 

Ballia. 

0 • 5 

18-1 i 

22-1 ! 

♦) 4-1 j 

65 • / 

Raisen. 

01 

22-0 1 

25-4 i 

77-5 1 

‘JJ4 

Chingleput. 

0*2 

43-4 j 

47-9 j 

14ti-2 j 

5/-5 

Jaunpur. 

0-7 

27-0 ! 

32-8 i 

108-4 ! 

HH'l 

Bilaspur. 

0-2 ! 

Group III 

[ 82-3 

107-4 

375-5 


Nagpur. 

- 

; 


- 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

3-2 

i 2-8 

10-3 

! 2-7 

Durg. 

0*1 

25-6 

! 20-4 

! 103-2 

JfhS 

Kolhapur. 

01 

6-3 

0-8 

27-4 

vjr, 

Kurnool. 

0*2 

20-6 

'22-5 

1 90-1 

38-4 

West Khandesh. 

0-2 

61-2 

09-2 

2S4 • 7 

1 87-2 

Bijapur. 

01 

15-0 

14-9 

05 • 8 

3o - J 

Puri.. 

01 

7-9 

0-9 

31-9 

1 ;5-r 

Parbhani . 

01 

11-0 

11-8 

57 • 0 

j6-r 

Sambalpur. 

01 

32-7 

30-5 

190-3 

I 48-3 

Sawai Madhopur. 

0-3 

52-4 

54-1 

305-0 

100-0 

Aligarh. 

0-4 

24-0 

28-8 

178-8 

00-1 

Quilon. 

0-1 

17-7 

17*7 

117-4 

42-3 

Bangalore. 

0-1 

10-2 

9-0 

70-1 

47-7 

Hazaribagh. 

01 

7-2 

9-0 

78-5 

CH-I 

Cuddapah . 

0-1 

04-3 

75-4 

001-7 

04-0 

Satna . 

0-1 

12-4 

15-4 

151-0 

72-2 

Nainital . 

O-l 

7-9 

10-0 

99-4 

77-8 
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8.2.3 Tables 8.0 and 8.7 give the distribution of the number and quantity of 
oiitstiuiding grain loans according to period, for the 37 districts in which more than 
10 per cent of the farnilitis borrowed grain loans. It may be noted that in these 
tables all loans outstanding at the end of the year e()vered by t he Survey have been 
included, whereas in table 8.5 loans outstanding uj) to a period of 12 months 
alone are cov<‘Ted. In Jaij)ur and Chanda, among the first groiij) of five districts, 
84 per cent and 82 p(‘r cent resj)ectively of the total nLimber of outstanding loans, 
aecounting for 89 per cent and 83 yxjr cent respectively of the quantity outstanding, 
were outstanding for mon*. tinui nine moiit hs. Tlie nimilxT- of sucli loans iii Sultanpur 
was not significant. Jn Dcoria and Mafibubnagar the proj)ortioM uf the iiunil)er of 
loans outstanding for more than nine inontLs was 23 jxt edit and 31 jkt cent res- 
|»ectiv(‘]y, th(M‘()rres|ionding j;rof)orti()n of quantity outstanding lanug 55 jx^r cent 
and 30 per (aait resjx‘eti\'ely. In th(‘ second group of 13 districts, no loans wen* out- 
staiiding for more than 9 months in 3 districts and in another t» districts the number 
of loans and the (juantity outstanding for mon* lhati 9 imuiths iVunied ](‘ss tljan 
]X‘r cent of the total num])er of loans and the total quantity outstanding respect iv(‘ly. 
Of tin* nmiaining four districts, in Barnan* and Baisen, the pr<»])ort ion of tiu- quantity 
outstanding for mon^ than nine months to tlie total quantity outstanding was 
19 per eent and 35 per cent i(‘speetively. in Bewa the corresponding ])ro]M»rtioji 
was as liigh as 92 })cr cent; this is followed by Chingiej^ut wheit* the pi’o]x)ition was 
7u [xir ceut. 

8.3 ANALYSIS OF GRAIN LOANS ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT STRATA OF 

CULTIVATORS 

8.3. I 'fabh* 8.1 giv(‘s the jwuportion of families Ixwrowing grain loans during 
the perio<l survevixl for eacij of the two strata of cultivators. Tlie projjortioti of 
burrowing families in the lower strata was not eunsistently liigher or lower than 
the proportion oi* l)urrowing famili(‘s, for all cultivators t(»getlu r. or for the u|)])er 
strata cultivatcu's. In the first three groups (»f districts the average size of grain 
loans jx‘r borrowing family in tin* u|)per strata ranged from 1 lU to (>30 .set*rs in 
nil the districts except Nagpur in wliieli a low value of 51 se(*rs was reported. 
A more d(‘tailed analysis shows that in 25 out t)f tin* 37 districts it ranged from 
!(M> to 3()() seers and in atiother 10 districts, from 300 to O(>0 seers. In one district, 
viz., i)urg, it was 028 seers. Tin* averagi* borrowing in the lowa'r strata was 
generally less than 400 seers per rejorting family. It was less than liK) seeas in 10 
districts wdiich includtxi Nagpur and Satiia, where low average borrowings of 28 and 
21 seers resjx*ctively per borrowing family w(*re reptuled. In 22 districts the. ave¬ 
rage quantity borrow'ed per reporting family varied from 100 to 300 seers. In four 
districts it ranged from 300 to GOO set'rs. lii Cuddapah the corresponding tlgure w as 
as high as about 1,100 seers. A comparison of the average size of grain loans in the 
upper and the lower strata of cultivators within each district indicates that it was 
generally lower but not very much lower for the low er strata cultivators. 

8.3.2 Tables 8.8 and 8.9 give the classification of borrowings in kind ac¬ 
cording to purpose, for the upper and the lower strata cultivators, iu the districts 
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TABLE 8.6—NUMBER OF OUTSTANDING GRAIN LOANS PER 100 
FAMILIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERIOD: ALL 
CULTIVATORS 


t Intensive enquiiy data ] 



Total j 
num¬ 
ber of 
loans 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing 



PERIOD 




District 

1 to 3 
months 

4 to 0 
months 

7 to 9 
months 

10 to 12 
months 

13 to 24 
months 

More 

than 

24 

mouths 

Period 

not 

8i)ecified 


1 

2 

3 

4 i 

•'> 

6 

7 

8 

Deoria. 

1 ISO 

2_ 

Group 1 

105 

1 

9 

27 

4 

3 

1 1 

Sultanpur. 

155 

~ 

161 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Jaipur. 

62 

~ 

10 

1 

48 

4 

- 

... 

Chanda. 

28 

3 

1 

2 

10 

10 

3 

- 

Mahbubnagar. 

32 

3 

14 

5 

8 

“ 

3 


Shahjahanpur. 

no 


Group 1 

07 

II 

8 


4 



Sagar. 

72 

- 

27 

36 ' 


7 

1 

- 

Mirzapur. 

4S 

- 

16 

20 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Bhilsa. 

33 

2 

25 

- 

4 

.. 

2 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

12 

0 

4 

1 

1 

- 


- 

Kewa. 

27 

I 

11 

2 

7 

1 

5 


Sirohi. 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

Banner. 

56 

12 

10 

! 1‘- 

1 10 

10 

2 


Hamirpur. 

16 

- 

4 

11 

1 


- 

- 

BalUa... 

50 

... 

48 

1 2 

- 


- 

- 

Rai.seii. 

9 


7 


2 

_ 

1 


Chingleput. 

38 

y 

3 

6 

4 

10 

7 

- 

Jaunpur. 

73 

- 

72 

1 1 

- 


- 


Bllaspur. ! . 

27 

12 

Group 1 

2 1 

III 

1 



4 

2 

Nagpur. 

1 

- 


- 

5 j 


1 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

2 


1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

I>«rg. 

9 

- 


8 

1 

_ 


- 

Kolhapur. 

7 

4 


... 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Kurnool. 

24 

8 

3 

3 

7 

3 ! 

_ 

- 

West Khandesh. 

30 

1 

_ 

20 


_ 

8 

1 

Bijapur. 

II 

4 


3 

4 


- 

- 

Puri. 

8 

1 


1 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

Parbhani. 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Sambalpur. 

19 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 


- 

Sawal li^lhopur. 

32 

2 

22 

6 

3 


- 

— 

Aligarh. 

37 

- 

12 

25 

- 

_ 

- 


Quilon. 

10 

4 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

Bangalore. 

17 

2 

- 

6 

1 

6 

2 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

7 

- 

1 

5 


- 

- 

- 

Ciiddapah. 

12 

4 

6 


» 2 

1 


- 

Satna. 

10 

~ 

1 

4 

3 

2 


— 

Nainital. 

10 

1 

8 


1 

1 

- 

- 
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TABLE 8.7—QUANTITY OF OUTSTANDING GRAIN LOANS PER 
FAMILY CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PERIOD : ALL 
CULTIVATORS 

I IntcriHivc <'iH|»iiy Qiiantity in seerH | 


Total PEKIOD 

quan-_____ 


District 

tity 
out- 
stand- 1 
ing 

1 to 3 
months 

4 to 6 
iiionths 

7 to 9 
months 

10 to 12 
mtuiths 

13 to 24 j 
months j 

More 

than 

24 

months 

Pc-riod 

not 

Hi>ecified 


1 

*> 

“3 

4 

5 

' j 

7 

8 


Group I 


f)<H)na . 93-3 0*4 ;jS-2 aC) i J(M r,U 2ih() 0 2 

Siiltanpur. 64*9 58 1 1 1 i:i 30 0 8 

Jaipur. 329 0 33-4 2*2 209 1 24-3 

Chanda. 586 K-9 0-5 0-5 11-7 11 S 25-2 

Mahhubna^?Hr. 45 0 1-9 15-3 14 3 5 4 0 2 7 9 

Group II 

Shahjahunjuir. 92-7 74-0 9-4 j 9*3 - - 

Sugar. 141-2 05-7 53-4 o-5 18-4 3-2 

Mirzapur. 96*9 - 35*9 59*7 1*3 

Bhilwa. 89*6 3*7 72*8 - 8*7 - 4*4 

Hhagalpur. 21*4 8*0 8*2 3*8 1*4 I - - - 

H<‘\va. 90*1 1*5 5*3 0*7 12-9 1 0 68*1 

Sirohi. 4*0 4*0 - -- - - 

Banner. 119*7 24*0 14*9 22*4 10*0 38*2 3*7 

Harnir[iur. 20*3 1*7 17*5 1*2 - - 

Ballia. 22*1 0*3 20*0 1*2 

Raiaen. 32*4 21*1 - 4*3 ~ 7*0 

Chinglcpiit. 138*4 12*8 7*7 21*6 5*9 16*0 74*5 

Jaunpur. 32*8 32*0 0-1 - - - 
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in which more than 10 per cent of the cultivating fainilies borrowed grain loans. 
The tables give figures in respect of loans taken for three purposes only, viz., 
current farm ex])ondifure, family consumption and ‘more than one purpose', 
since, as noted above, these three arc the main purposes under which grain loans have 
mostly been accoimted for. In three districts, viz., Hamirpur, Nagpur and elaipur, 
loans for ‘more tJian one purpose/ accounted for a sul)stantial proportion of the total 
quantity l)orrowi‘d by cultivators. Tlie purposes combin(‘d are expenditure on 
current farm operations and family consumption ; but since it has not been possible- 
to ascertain the quantity borrowed for th<\se two purposes s(‘parately. these districts 
have been left out from the following discussion. In the remaining 31 districts, two 
separate groups showing different patt(‘rns can be rud iced. The first group of (list ri(*ts 
includes Bhagalpur, Chingh'jmt, Cudda})ah, Durg. Bilaspiir. Banner. Sawai Madliopur, 
Jalpaiguri. Puri, Kolhapur, West Khandesh, Bijapur, Parbhani, Qiiiloii and Banga¬ 
lore. In these districts, the cultivators in the lower as well as tlic uf)[)er strata bor¬ 
rowed 70 to loo per cent of the t(dal (piantity of grain loans for family eonsiunption, 
the remaining quantity l)eing borrowinl mostly fin’ current farm exfKaulitnn‘. Tin' 
second group comprises 15 districts, viz.. IVoria. Aligarh, Siiltanpnr. Shalijalian]air. 
Mirzapur, Ballia, Nainital, Jannpur, ]\lahbubnagar, Sagar, Bhilsa, Sindii. Hcwa, 
Satna and Eaisen. In this group, unlike in the first, grain loans for family consump¬ 
tion were not v('rv important, as about 50 to 100 per eent of tin* total quantity 
borrowed was for financing current farm ex])enditure, both in the uppi'r and tlm 
iowc'r strata. Of the remaining four districts, grain loans w(‘re largely taken for 
family consumption by the lower strata in Chanda and Kuniool, whereas the upper 
strata borrowed grain loans largely for financing curnmt farm expenditure. In 
tlic other two districts, viz., Hazaribagh and Sambal})ur, the o[»]>osite trend was 
noticed, the upper strata borrowing mainly for family consum])tion and the lowi'r 
strata, for current farm expenditure. 

8.3.3 The data regarding outstanding grain loans in the 37 districts in respect 
of the two strata of cultivators are given in table 8.10. It shows that in 32 districts 
the average quantity outstanding per borrowing family, both in tlie np})er and tlu*. 
lower strata, was less than 300 seers. Further study of the outstanding grain loans 
of the iipjier and tin* lower strata cultivators shows tliat tin* averag(' (piantity out¬ 
standing per borrowing family in the upper strata was nil in only one district, viz., 
Nagpur, and it was less than 100 seers in 15 districts and biTween 100 and 300 s(*(U’s in 
18 districts. It oxceca.led 300 seers in thnn* districts, viz., West Khandcsln .lai])ur 
and Bilaspiir, where the quantity outstanding p('r borrowing family was 353 s(*ers, 
168 seers and 618 seers respectively. In tin? lovveu’ strata the average* (piantity 
outstanding per bommeng family was less than UK) s(?ers in 27 districts including 
Nagpur where no outstanding grain loans were report(*d, and t>etw(?en 100 to 
300 seers in 7 districts. It was 408 seers and 496 seers respectiv(dy in Sawai 
Madhopur and Jaipur, and stood at 1,281 seers in Cuddapah. A (*omparison of 
the average quantity outstanding per borrowing family in the upper and the l()W(?r 
strata in each district shows that it was generally higher in the former than in the 
latter. 
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TABLE 8.8—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE: UPPER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[ Inl.nuivf cmniiiy iJiitn. yuantity in saers 


1 

hisirii't 

Total 
quan¬ 
tity bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
family 

Cl KKKNT KM'KND- 

ITI Hli O.N FARM 

FAMJl.y 

KM’KNDITCUF 

MOKK Til AN 

ON?: FCHI'OSK 

1 

(pliant ilv 1 
horiowcd 1 
per 

family 

IVnrii- 

to 

total 

Quantity 
bnj rowefl 
per 

family 

iVrcmi' 1 
ta^u’ to 
total 

Quniiiil\ 

borrowed 

per 

family 

P(‘reen- 
tage to 
total 


i 1 1 


-3 ■ ■■ 

i 4 

1 5 

0 

7 



Group 1 





Dtmria. 

136 1 

i 1>7 1 

j r7-.7 : 

19 f) 

11 3 

19(i 

J4 4 

Siiltaiipur. 

104 6 

i 


0-9 i 

OU 

2 ■ t) 

2-4 

■laipur.! 

374 0 


1 

72 • 1 i 

Hh.'i 

27t»-:t 

72-3 

( 'liuiul.i.1 

161 8 

‘Hi-4 

j 1 

45 1 


20-3 

12-5 

MaliliulMumiir. 

92 2 


1 * 

:iH4 

41 n 

i 



Group II 


Slialijabaiipur . 

76 0 

71- 

9 i • fi 

0-K 

/-/ 

1 -0 

IS 

Satzar . 

167 8 

ibfiit 

UU‘4 

(1-9 

0(i 

... 

- 

Mit/upiir . 

141 7 

111-7 

10(h0 

■■ 

• 

- 

... 

jtbilsa . 

199 5 

1S5 0 

92 • 9 

9-7 

4-H 

- 

- 

Bliaualpur . 

84 6 

sfl 

Khr, 

1 1)' 1 

SU-i 


- 

R<‘wa . 

51 9 

H9 • S 

7 0 • fi 

12-1 

2 : 1 ’4 

- 

- 

Sir<.)bi . 

105 7 

7s ■ <s 

;/•/; 

29-9 

2r> - 1 

- 

- 

\birmer . 

96 9 

1 I 

I 

i 94-9 1 

, 97 y 1 

1 

- 

llumirput . 

117 6 

7(» 1 1 

1 ^;-2 


69 

41-6 

26’9 

Ballia . 

34 6 

.44 fi 1 

IflfhCf 

j 7-0 ' 

- 

... 


Raij^eii . 

107 1 

1U7I i 

1000 

! 



“ 

(’hin^leput . 

142 0 

.5 -.4 ! 

. ) • (S’ 

1 146-7 

9fi-2 

- 

_ 

Jnun]mr . 

37 8 

42 1 i 

Sfrl 1 

! .5-6 ! 

14 9 \ 

- 

- 


Group III 


Bilaspiir. 

, 175 0 

! 22 2 

I 12-7 

142-6 

76 S 

20-2 

IV6 

XafZpnr.! 

12 7 

i 11-4 

1 -V.9-2 

0-4 

2'9 

I-O 

7'9 

.hilpa’Lnin. 

1 152 0 

! 9 4 

1 0’2 \ 

151-7 

99'S 

- 

- 

l)virj.r. 

219 7 

54 -1 

24-6 

162-9 

74‘2 

2-7 

12 

Koibapiir. 

43 3 


- i 

44-4 

100 0 

- 

- 

Kiirnool. 

49 4 

41 4 

Gsn ; 

lS-0 

3G-4 

*- 

- 

\V(‘at Kliand(*sb.i 

74-3 


- 

74-4 

lOO'O 

- 

' . - 

Bijapur. 

61 0 1 



61-0 

woo 


- 

Puri. 

64 8 

(1-5 1 

0-7 

64-4 

99'3 

- 

I - 

i’arbliaui. 

38 7 

4-4 

S-f) 

45-4 

91-4 

! 


Suuibnlpiir. 

116-8 

46 • 5 

S9'8 

62 ■ 1 

63‘2 

- 

- 

Sawai Madho)mr. 

52 S 

7-5 

14 S 

45-0 

86’7 

1 

- 

Ali^nirh. 

59 0 

59-9 

WOO 

- 


- 

- 

Quilon. 

72 4 

IIS 

If)’3 

60-6 

83^7 

- 

- 

Banpilore. 

40 5 

9 2 

on 

40-3 

99 4 

- 

- 

Hazuribafizb. 

12 2 

4-5 

3f)(i 

7-7 

03 4 

1 

- 

('udda])alj. 

27 5 

- 

... 

27-5 

100 0 

- 

- 

iSatna. 

33 4 

19-9 

S9’6 

10-3 

30‘9 

4-2 

9‘5 

Nainitnl. 

17 4 

14-4 

82'3 

3-1 

17-7 

- 

- 
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TABLE 8.9^RAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE: LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[Intcnsi^ 0 enquiry data. Quantity in seera] 



Total 

quan- 

CIKRENT 

rrrKE v 

EXPKND- 

m FARM 

FAMILY 

EXFKNDITrUE 

MORE THAN 

ONE rrni'osE 

District 

tity bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
family 

Quantity 

borrowed 

per 

family 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 

! 

Quantity 

borrowed 

per 

family 

[ Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 

1 

Quantity 

borrowed 

family 

I’orcen- 
tage to 
total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Group I 


Deoria. 

105 3 

58-2 

53’3 

21 • 2 

201 

20-9 

19‘9 

Sultanpur. 

71 8 

44-2 

61‘6 

6-5 

9 0 

91 

12-7 

Jaipur. 

312 9 

IM 

3’6 

82*0 

26‘5 

2190 

69‘9 

Chanda. 

60 8 

17-7 

29-2 

421 

69 3 

0-9 

1-5 

Mahbubnagar. 

55 0 

26-8 

48‘6 

28-3 

51‘4 

.... 

- 


Sbabjahanpur 

Sagar. 

Mirzapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Bhagalpiir.... 

Rewa. 

Sirohi. 

Barnier. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

Ballia. 

Raisen. 

Chingleput... 
Jaunnur. 


Group II 


43 1 

39-5 

91-6 

3-2 

7'5 

04 

0-9 

98 7 

98*7 

100 0 

- 

- 

- 


36 4 

36-4 

100 0 


- 

i 

- 

103 3 

90-1 ! 

H7 3 

10-4 

101 



57 6 

15-5 

26 9 

42 1 

73-1 


- 

47 2 

23’3 

49’3 

23-9 

50‘7 



54 3 

39-3 

72’3 

15 0 

27‘7 

- 

.... 

43 4 

4 6 

10‘7 

38-7 

89’3 



133 4 

57-8 

43 3 

20-2 

151 

55 4 

41 6 

20 7 

20-7 

100 0 

- 

- 


1 

104 1 

104-1 

100 0 

' 

- 

- 


26 6 

0*9 

3-2 

25-8 

968 

- 


25 1 

25-1 

100 n 

- 

- 

- 



Group III 


Bilaspur. 

82 7 



82-7 

100 0 


Nagpur. 

8 7 

3-3 

381 

1-6 

181 

3 8 

Jalpaiguri. 

82 1 


- 

821 

100 0 

- 

Durg. 

38 8 

3-3 


33-2 

85 4 

- 

Kolhapur. 

21 4 

_ 

- 

21-4 

100 0 

_ 

Kurnool. 

58 1 

_ 

_ 

58-1 

100 0 

... 

West Khandeah. 

66 1 


... 

66-1 

100 0 


Bijapur. 

29 2 


— 

29-2 

100 0 

- 

Puri. 

35 6 

- 


36-6 

100 0 

.. 

Parbhani. 

21 1 

2-1 

101 

190 

89-9 


Sambalpur. 

18 7 

9-7 

51 9 

4-0 

21-7 \ 

... 

Sawai Madhopur. 

52 3 

60 

9’6 

47-3 

90-4 

... 

Aligarh. 

NO 

10-6 i 

96-5 

0-4 

35 

... 

QuUon. 

114 

- 

- 

11-4 1 

100 0 

.. 

Bangalore. 

2 5 

- 

- 

2-5 

100 0 


Hazaribagh. 

9 1 

8-9 

97-9 

0-2 

21 

.. 

Cnddapah. 

109 3 


- 

109-3 

100 0 

_ 

Satna. 

0 8 

0-8 

95 2 


4‘8 


Nainital. 

2 9 

2-9 

100 0 

— 


- 


43-S 
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TABLE 8.10—QUANTITY OUTSTANDING ON GRAIN LOANS 


BORROWED DURING THE YEAR 

I Intensive en(|niiy ilntn. Quuiitily in Mtltrs] 



1 ri'KK .VTK.ATA 

( ri/riv.AToiis 

LOWKK ST KATA 

cn/riVATOHs 

District 

Quant it y 
out.st finding 
jier iainily 

Qmintil V 
outstanding 
jMT liorrowing 
fainily 

Quantity 
oiitsiaiiding j 
])(‘r family 

Quantity 
outstanding 
per lion owing 
family 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Group I 


DooriH.! nO-tt 1 84-7 66-6 60-4 

Sullanpur. j ();{■:{ I 85-7 .')7-8 WiT) 

•liiifnir. I :»|8 (t I 4«8-:i 2fll-4 41)6-4 

Chan.ln. i In-A | •.’6-7 27-R 53-4 

MHlilinljtiiigur. j 31--I ■ r)(i-2 42-4 80-1 

Group II 

.Sbalij(ihui)|nir.; 1)17 2 , 206-2 fiD-A 123-1) 

Sajiar. 1 131-6 j 222-7 107-.') 286-7 

Mirzninit. i 161-2 ! 280-1) 32-6 65-1 

llhilsii. ; 114-8 265-2 I 55-6 128-1 

lllmualjnir. 18-3 j 43-6 | 24-4 56-2 

Hevva. : 24 6 ! 86-3 i 15-1) 31-1) 

Sirohi. 7 4 I 17-8 I 0 6 1-8 

llarrnef. i |)i3 ii i 266-5 52-8 158-7 

lfnniir|>nr. ! 22 7 | 63-0 18-0 ,38-7 

lialliu. i 27 8 132-3 16-4 36-6 

llaisen. ; 45-4 I 242-7 5-4 11-6 

<3iinnl<-i)iit .j 77-1) i 181-1 18-9 82-2 

.lanniMir.’ 45-2 j 156-3 i 20-3 64-5 

Group III 

llilaspur. I68-3 j 617-6 i 16-5 66-0 

>iaRpiir. '■ - j - i 

.lalpaipiri. 5-1 i 15-5 i 0-4 2-0 

DurK-.! 32-3 I 1)2-4 20-5 127-3 

Kolhapur.! 8-5 j 28-4 5-2 ' 25-1) 

Kurnool.' 26-0 i 106-4 19-1 74-1) 

Weal Klmnilesh. | 74-S i 352-8 63-6 231-6 

llijapiir. , .. I II -1 I 42-6 18-7 97-8 

I’uri. )!-lt 24-7 6-8 45-6 

I’arhlinni. I 23-0 * 98-8 0-6 3-3 

.Siimhaipnr. 67-2 ' 230-3 5-S 64-2 

Sliwai Madfiopnr. r»4*7 240'.'] 4(^S-4 

AJi/ujarli. 4H *7 • 2 J1 • <> J ] 8 • 7 

Qiiilun. ;i4;] 151-7 1-2 15-0 

Bangalore. 1(5-7 82-9 2*5 50-0 

H azarihagli. J 4 • 9 1.52 - 4 4*2 291 

(’udikpah. 22-7 179-(» 128-1 1,281-3 

iSatna. 39-8 190-1 0*5 

Nainitttl. 1(5-2 105-3 3-9 82-1 
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8.4 OTHER COMMODITY LOANS 

8.4.1 Besides grain loans, in 19 districts other commodity loans were also 
reported. In Jj\Yinpur district t>f lUtar Pradesh the commodity !>c)rrowed was potato 
and in Bhatinda district of PEPSU, it wa.s tjhrc. In the remaining 17 districts, 
viz., Ballia, Deoria, Hamirpur, Shahjahanpiir, Jullundur, Shajapur, Bhilsa, Ilaisen, 
Satna, Rewa. Chanda, Nagpur, Osmanabad, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar, Cuddapah 
and Quilon. the commodity borrowed was oilseeds, which in most of the districts 
was linseed. As can be seen from table 8.11, the numixu* of oilsee<l loans and the 
(juantitv borrowed were not at all largt* (‘xccpt in Nagj)ur. Mahbubnagar, Rewa, 
Osmanabad and Bhilsa, In these districts, the number of loans taken per 100 
cultivating families varied from 8.3 to 19.0 and the average (piaritity ])er loan 
varied fi*om 9 seers to 115 seers. The purpose <tf other commodity loans was mostly 
current farm exp(‘nditm*e, except in some districts, e.g., in Cuddapah and Bhatinda, 
where it was for lamily consum})tion. 

8.5 VALUE OF BORROWINGS IN GRAIN COMPARED TO BORROWINGS 

IN CASH 

8.5.1 The data set out above show that while grain and other commodity 
loans were not as important and widespread as credit transactions in money, they 
were of significaTit size in many districts and had their own specific characteristics. 
It is, for obvious reasons, not possible to present a combined picture of outstanding 
debt, borrowings, repayments, etc., of the casli and kind transactions. However, 
in view of the importance of loans in kind in particular areas, an att(mij)t is made 
below to present a comparative picture of tla^ cash and kind f ran.sactions in districts 
where grain and other commodity loans were sizable. The comparison can be 
instituted as betw(‘en out-standing debt in cash and kind or as betwt»(‘n cash and kind 
borrowings. However, a large proportion of borrowings in kind was repaid wdth> 
in the agricultural year, while the f*xtent to which cash loans were repaid within a 
year was comparatively much smaller. Therefore, comparisons }>etween the total 
debt outstanding at a point of time, especially at the end of the yc'ar, or comparisons 
between borrowings during the year, that would be outstanding at the end of the year 
in kind and cash, would not provide the proper basis for an assessment of the relative 
importance of credit transactions in kind. (Comparisons between total borrowings 
during the year in kind anrl cash would better illustrate the relative importance of 
loans in kind. Consideration is given here only to grain loans. Since in none of the 
districts borrowings of commodities other than grains were significantly large and as 
the problem of evaluating these loans presented difficulties, loans in terms of com¬ 
modities other than grains have been ignored for purposes of this <M>m[)arison. The 
value of grain loans for calculations in this section has been bascul on the harvest 
prices reported by cultivators in Demand Schedule 3. 

8.5.2 Out of the 37 districts in which mon* than 10 per cent of the 
cultivating families iiicliid<*d in the intensive enquiry reported grain loans, in 23 
districts the average value of grain loans borrowed ex(ieeded 10 per cent of the 
average borrowings in cash during the year. These districts are set out in table 
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TABLE 8.11—COMMODITY LOANS (OTHER THAN GRAIN LOANS) 
BORROWED DURING THE YEAR : ALL CULTIVATORS 

I Inlciisivr oiKjiiirv ilnln. Quantity in Hfcrs jiar KHI familifK] 







(.»r A STfTV HOKIU »\\ I- h 


NunilM!!’ 





'I'm-: j’l nrosr: 

Uistriot 

of loans 
Ion owed 
por 100 
fatnilioH 

(Quantity 

Ixirrowod 

Quant ity 
uul- 

Ntandin^i 

(pliant it \ 
n-jiai'l 

CuiTont 

o\]a‘ndi- 
tiiro 
on farm 

Kaniity 

t'Xpendi* 

ture 

More 

than 

one 

purpose 


, - 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(» 

7 

HaJiiu. 

0- 17 

3 

5 

- 

3 

- 

” 

Deorin. 

2 ■ 27 

4 

7 


4 


- 

Jaunpiir. 

0:15 

0 

- 




- 

Hamirpur. 

Ml 

20 


:« 



“ 

Shuhjaliaupiir. 

1 • 7h 

- 

_ 





.1 uIluiKlur. 

(1-50 

3 





- 

JihatiiKlu. 

\ i:\ 

0 

■ 

iL- 


0 


Shajapur.! 

1 

OoO 

i 

10 

1 ; 

: 2() 

10 


- 

Hhilsa. i 

1 


1.208 

1 

1 1.242 I 

sn 1 

1 1.20H : 

i 


- 

Iluiscii. 

i 5 • 44 

1 

76 

1 j 

! 0 

; 85 

1 TO ' 



Satna. 

0 03 

I ! 

... 1 

i I 

1 i 

1 

i 

i 

. 

In 02 

220 

137 i 

I i 

173 1 

! 220 


i 

('hand a. 

5-0(1 

1.004 


1.254 i 

1 

! 63(t 


! 365 

Naj2(pnr. 

1K OH 

177 

6 

! 215 ■ 

145 

5 

! 27 

Ohmunahafl . j 

1 

1205 

1.280 

i ' 

: 

1 1.033 

1,289 

- 

i 

Nizanialmd. 

((•35 

5 I 

1 8 

1 

i 


i 

i 

Mahhulina^tar. 

18-OH 

1 

728 

! i 

1,135 



) 

(iKldajaih. 

1 IH 

204 

131 

100 

i _ 1 

204 

i 

Quilnn. 

0 04 

45 


45 

45 


1 

! 
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8.12. In Koraput district of Orissa, where only 1*6 per cent of the cultivating 
families reported borrowings of grain loans, the value of grain loans borrowed per 
family formed about 16 per cent of the value of total borrowings per family in cash. 
However, both the values of grain and cash loans per family were very small being 
Rs 3 and Rs 19 respectively. In West Khandesh district , although about 24 })er cent 
reported grain loans, the value of borrowings in grain constituted only less than 10 per 
cent of the cash loans borrowed during the year and is the twenty-fifth in the list of 
districts ranked according to the proportion of borrowings in grain to cash borrowings. 
Both these districts, viz., Koraput and West Khandesh. are, therefore, not included in 
our study. Of the 23 districts listed in table 8 . 12 , the average value of grain loans 
borrowed per family was Rs 26 or more in 16 <listri(*ts. It varied between Rs 10 and 
Rs 20 per family in Rewa, Durg. daunpur and Sambaljnir, while in Puri, Hazaribagh 
and Satna. it was Jess than Rs 10 per family. Th(‘ \ alu(‘ of grain loans borrowed was 
as high as Rs 113 p(*r family in Jaijmr. In Mirzapiir and Sirohi the value of borrow¬ 
ings in grain exceeded the arnouiit l)<»rrovved in cash. In both thes(* districts the 
average amount of borrowings in casli was particularly low, Ixnng less than Rs 20 
per family. The proportion of the estimated value of grain loans borrowed during 
the year to the amount of cash loans borrowed varied in the remaining districts 
from 12 per cent in Sagar to 86 per cent in Jalfaiiguri. It v\ ill la* ol)served that tln*n^ 
is very little representation of the southern districts of tlu* country among these 23 
districts. 


8.5.3 In 14 of the districts the proportion of the value of grain loans borrowed 
to that of cash loans did not exceed 30 per cent. Among these, daipur. Sagar and 
Bhilsa, where the proportion recorded was 24 fa‘r cent, 12 j)(‘r c('nt and 16 p(‘r cent 
respectively, stand apart from the otliers. showing a high valin* of borrowings both 
in kind and cash. These three districts are among tin* six districts in which the. 
value of kind loans exceeded Rs 50 j>er family and are the first three in which 
cash borrowings were at the highest among the districts under con.sideration. 
Borrowings in cash exceeded Rs 300 per family in all the three districts. The other 
districts in which the vahu* of grain loans did not exceed 30 per c(*nt of the cash 
borrowings are, in the ascending order of the proportion, Hazaribagh, Bhagalpur, 
Hhahjahaiipur, Puri, Satna. Rewa, Barnn‘r, Kolhapur, Bilaspur, Durg and Raisen. 
The value of grain loans borrowed in none of t he.se districts exceeded Rs 35 p(^r family. 
The cash borrowings in these districts, wfith the exception of Shahjahanpur and 
Bhagalpur, amounted to l(?s.s than Rs 125 per family. 

8.5.4 Among the remaining nine districts, in all of which the proportion of grain 
to cash borrowings exceeded 30 per cent, the value of grain loans in all except Sirohi, 
Jaunpiir and Sambalpur exceeded Rs 35 per family. The other districts of this 
group are Mirzapur, Jalpaiguri, Sultanpur, Chanda, Deoria and Hamirpur. In 
none of the nine districts the cash borrowings per family exceeded Rs 130. 

8.5.5 In Hamirpur and Deoria the proportion of borrowings in grain to cash 
was between 35 and 40 per cent and the value of grain loans borrowed was fairly 
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TABLE 8.12—BORROWINGS AND OUTSTANDINGS IN CASH AND 

KIND ; ALL CULTIVATORS 


[Inlt'iiHive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


1 . 


2 , 


4. 

5. 
0 . 
7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


10 . 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 

22 . 


23. 


District 

I'KOl'OllTION OK 

FAMILIKH 

KKrORTlN(J 

VALl'K OF 

nORUOWlNO.S 

FAMILY 

VALUE OF 

BOHHOVriNiJ.S 

PER BOKHOW- 

INO FAMILY 

VAIJ K OF 

OIjTSTAND- 

JN(;.S J'ER 

FAMILY 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
value of 
borrow¬ 
ings in 
grain to 
liorrow- 
ings in 
cash 
( PcT 
cent) 

Pro 1 Mil- 
t ion of 
value of 
outstan¬ 
dings in 
grain to 
outstan¬ 
dings in 
cash 
(Per 
cent) 

Grain 

loans 

(Per 
ccnl) 

Cash 

loans 

(Per 

cent) 

Grain 

loans 

3 

Cash 

loans 

4 

Grain 

loans 

Cash 

loans 

o' 

Grain 

loans 

■ 7 

Cash 

loans 

“ 8 

1 

2 

5 

9 

10 

Deoria. 


74 6 

1 

51 ! 

i 

129 

02 

173 

39 

79 

30 ■ 6 

40-4 

Sul tan pur. 

SO ■ ■/ 

60 0 

:«i| 

.59 

45 

104 

27 

IIK I 

010 

22 ■ 0 

Jaipur. 

03 3 

72 2 

ua ! 

403 i 

179 ! 

041 

lOH 

834 

2t’t i 

12 0 

Chanda. 

63 0 

66 0 

hi 

130 

Ill 

230 

24 

214 


11-2 

Shahjalian])ur. . . 

60 0 

61 ‘ 6 

23 

108 

40 

320 

30 

92 

n-7 

30'1 

Sagar. 

4S ’ I 


m 

502 

125 

014 

07 

370 

12‘0 

Js J 

Mirzapur. 

46 0 

ihU 

43 

15 

94 

152 

47 

18 

2SVr7 

261 1 

Hhika. 

43 • 4 

60 2 

51 

318 

118 

537 

30 

323 

10 0 

0-3 

Bhagalpur. 

42 • S 

S./-S 

a5 

270 


318 

11 

492 

130 

\ ' 

• « •; 

1 

Kowa. 

30 4 

42 6 

19 

92 

48 

210 

30 

120 

20'7 

! 

Sirohi. 

3S‘2 

26 

31 

5 

81 

200 

2 

258 

020'0 

O'S 

Barmer. 

36'8 

45-8 

34 

124 

96 

271 

59 

521 

274 

11 3 

i 

Hamirpur. 

35^5 

31 7 

42 

lU 

118 

300 

7 

■ 200 

! 

36'S 

1 

1 

i 2 7 

Raisen. 

32 • .S 

33 6 

33 

1 113 

101 

337 

10 

1 

j 20’2 

I 6 0 

Jaunpur. 

30'2 

14 3 

15 

1 41 

1 

50 

287 

15 

27t 

i 7i0 • C 

\ 

I 66 0 

Bilaspur. 


46 uS 

23 

1 

80 

177 

31 

100 

i 

1 2S' 4 

1 31 0 

Jalpaiguri. 

20'U 

43-7 

01 

71 

1 227 

102 

2 

IS 

S6’0 

11’1 

Durg. 

26-6 

40 ’7 

18 

62 

70 

j 152 

4 

57 

20 0 

7 0 

Kolhapur. 

260 

36’1 

20 

73 

80 

j 208 

0 

255 

27’4 

2'4 

Puri. 

21-6 

62’4 

8 

67 

37 

109 

3 

60 

14 0 

60 

Sambalpur. 

19’2 

25’7 

12 

16 

63 

02 

12 

28 

7 50 

42 ■ 0 

Hazaribagh. 

22 2 

33’6 

4 

32 

33 

96 

3 

132 

12 5 

2 3 

Satna. 

10-2 

241 

5 

30 

49 

124 

6 

37 

16’7 

16 2 


Note : Data for only those districts in which more than 10 per cent of the selected cultivating 
families reported borrowing of grain loans and in which the value of grain borrowed exceeded 10 
per cent of the cash borrowings are presented in the table. fJii r(\si) 0 ct of some of the loans 
borrowed during the year, the cultivators did not specify the amount outst^anding. The average 
borrowings on these loans amounted to Ks 29 per family. 
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high, exceeding Ks 40 per family. Borrowings in cash averaged Rs 114 per family in 
Harnirpur and Rs 129 per family in Deoria. 

8.5.6 In Chanda, the proportion of borrowings in grain to those in cash was 
47 per cent. The value of grain loans borrowed was Rs 61 and that of cash loans 
Rs 130 per family. In Sultanpur, where the proportion of the value of grain loans 
to cash loans was higli at 61 per cent, the respective per family amounts involved 
were Rs 36 and Rs 59. In Sambaipor the value of borrowings in grain amounted 
to 75 per cent of the casli borrowings ; however, the value of borrowings in kind and 
in cash per family were very small at Rs 12 and Rs 16 respectively. 

8.5.7 Jalpaiguri district in the hilly and rice-growing Assam-Bengal region 
is in a class by itself. The proportion of grain loans borrowed to that of cash loans 
here was as high as 86 per cent, the value of grain loans being Rs 61 per family. A 
peculiar feature in this district was the low pro])ortion of families reporting borrow¬ 
ings in grain at 27 [)er cent of tin? total as compared to 44 per cent of the families 
borrowing in cash. 

8.5.8 T1h‘ value of grain loans per borrowing family in Jalpaiguri was even 
laj'ger than the corresponding value of cash loans. This is one of the very small 
number of districts in which a borrowing family borrowed larger amounts in grain 
than in cash. The proportion of cultivating families borrowing grain loans was, 
however, small in Jalpaiguri. In this district it is obvious that for a group of 
families at least, transactions in grain were more important than transactions in 
cash. The data contained in table 8.12 indicate that in the two districts, 
viz., l\Iirzapur and Sirohi, in which the per family borrowings in grain exceeded the 
per family borrowmigs in ca.sh, transactions in grain were not of a large size. In 
these two districts the difference lay mainly in the proportions of families borrowing 
during the year in kind and cash. The jiroportion of families borrowing in cash 
was 2 5 per cent in Sirohi and 9 9 per cent in Mirzapur, the proportion of families 
borrowing in grain was 38-2 per cent in Sirohi and 45-9 per cent in Mirzapur. 
In both these districts, however, the boiTOwings per borrowing family in cash 
exceeded significantly the corresponding amount of borrowings in kind. The only 
general observation possible on these data is that where borrowings iu kind are 
relatively important the level of borrowings in cash is relatively low compared to the 
all-India average. 

8.5.9 Turning to the data regarding outstanding loans, it is observed that in 
9 of these 23 districts value of outstandings in grain constituted less than 10 per 
cent of outstanding cash loans. The nine districts are Kolhapur, Durg, Raisen, Bhilsa, 
Sirohi, Puri, Harnirpur, Hazaribagh and Bhagalpur. In eight other districts the 
proportion of the value of outstandings in grain to the cash loans outstanding, 
although not below 10 per cent, was less than the corresponding proportion in the 
case of borrowings in kind and cosh. These districts are Mirzapur, Jalpaiguri, 
Sambalpur, Sultanpur, Satna, Chanda, Banner and Jaipur. In all these except 
Jalpaiguri, cash loans outstanding were larger than cash borrowings. The large 
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majority of even tliese districts in which grain loans vv(>re iryijK)rtant shows the 
characteristic difference l)etweeii kind and (;a.sh loans, namely, tJiat kind loans are 
ordinarily short-term and repaid during tlui agricultural y(‘ar, wliik* (jasli loans contain 
an important element of long-term or medium-term finaiK'v. Tli(*r(^ are six districts 
in whicli the proportion of the value of oulsiaiidings hi kind to tlie outstandings in 
cash was larger than tlu' jyroportion of the value of borrowings in kind to tie* 
borrowings in cash. These are Ihioria, Shahjahaiipur, Ib^wa, Sagar, Bilaspur and 
Jaunpur. 

8.5.10 In Deoria the outstandings, both in kind and in cash, were smaller 
than the corresponding borrowings, but tli(* differeuce ])etweeu borrowings and 
outstandings in the case of grain loans was smaller ; in Slia}ijahan])ur and Sagar 
the value of grain loans outstanding was larger than the \'aliie of borrowings in 
grain, while the outstandings in cash vven^ smalh‘r tlian tin* eon(*sponding borrow¬ 
ings. In llewa and Bilaspur the valiu*. of oulstanding.s (‘X( (‘ed(‘d the valvut of borrow¬ 
ings in both types of loans, tin; im-reast* beijjg ])ro|)orti(mate)y larger in graiii loans. 
In Jaunpur the value of outstanding grain loans Itad the same value as the borrow¬ 
ings in kind, vsdiilo the amount outstamling was h‘ss than the amount lorrowed in 
the case of cash loans, llowt'ver, it may lx* nottxl tliat infoiuiati*)!! about out¬ 
standings in relation to about 7D jht emt of tlie lH)irowings in cash during the year 
is not available for this district. 

8.6 REGIONAL DATA 

8.6,1 The data relating to grain loans set (Uit ibr r(‘gions in tal)h^s S.13 N.) 
S.15 do not exhibit any s})ecial features not ])rought out by tlie district data and 
require no detailed coniment. They, however, enqdiasize tln^ extent to wliich grain 
loans are couceutnited iu ov are important for some ])avts of tlu‘ country, t Consider¬ 
ing the ])roportion of the .select(‘d cultivating families which borrowed grain loans, 
it may be seen tliat the region in whicli the pro]>ortion was tiu* liigiiest is the Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh region ; the otlier regions in which the proportion exc(*eded 2D jxu’ 
cent are Ilajastlian, Orissa, and East Madhya Pradesh, North Deci’an and (Vntral 
India. This regional concentration wa.'^ noticeable in the list of 37 districts that 
we chose for detailed comment and the 23 districts in which borrowings in grain 
constituted more than 10 ])(t cent of casli borrowings, during the Survey 
year. Sixteen of the 23 districts fall within the regions of Bastcnii Ettai* Pradesh, 
Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan ard Central India. Among the 19 
districts from out of the 37, that do not fall withui these areas, iIhuh* are districts 
like Bhagal|)ur, Hazaribagh, Mirzapur, Bliahjahanpur and Hamirjuir. wliicii share 
to a considerable extent cliaraeteristics of the rural economy of districts of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. Then* are also other districts sucli as Jalpaigiiri and Kolhapur. Jal- 
paiguri is chiefly a hilly di.stTict and in Kolhapur also tin* in)])ortan(*c of grain 
loans is due apjiarently to the inclusion of villages from hilly areas of the district 
within the sample. These represent mainly subsistence rice economies or other 
types of subsistence economies included within these districts. The somewhat 
high figure for the North Deccan region is the result chiefly of the data for 
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TABLE 8J3—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR 

REGIONAL DATA 

[Intensive enquiry data. Quantity in seers per family] 




FFJ’ER 

STRATA C ri.TIV'ATOKS 

LOWER STRATA ClU/riVATORS 


Region 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
borrowing 
families 

(Per cent) 

! 

i 

! 

j 

i 

1 Quantity 

1 borrowed 

j 

j 

j 

Quantity 
outstand¬ 
ing on 
loans 
borrowed 
during 
the year 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
borrowing 
families 

(Per cent) 

Quantity 

borrowed 

Quantity 
outstand¬ 
ing on 
loans 
borrowed 
during 
the year 



1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Assam-Bengal. 

5 1 

1 

j 231 

2*8 1 

3‘0 

12-2 

10 

2 . 

Bihar-Bengal. 

9-S 

1 19*7 

1.5-6 ! 

140 

24 8 

5 - 2 

3. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh.. 

44 fi 

75* 1 

42*7 i 

57‘9 1 

55-1 

34*9 

4. 

Western Uttar Pradesh.. 

17‘5 

39 3 

30-5 , 

15 • 5 1 

23-9 

11 7 

6 . 

Punjab-PEPSU. 

2 1 

! 2*8 

1 I 

2 1 i 

70 ' 

15 1 

13-7 

6. 

Rajasthan. 

32’7 

i 144 0 

122-6 ! 

27-3 ’ 

lls-o i 

H>S-4 

7. 

Central India. 

24^<; 

j 69*2 ' 

45-7 : 

24‘7 

•13-3 : 


8 . 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

30‘2 

■' ( 

I29*6‘ 1 

63*9 i 

! 

IS 4 : 

41 . 7:1 : 

12-3 

9. 

Western Cotton region... 

13-3 

27*9 * 

19*8 i 

73-2 1 

21-1 : 

12-2 

10 . 

North Deccan. 

25S 

45*7 

14-3 

23 0 i 

1 

30-5 1 

15 4 

11 . 

South Deccan. 

JO’S 

20*2 

11*6 i 

1 

4-3 ! 

21*5 j 

25-0 

12 . 

East Coast. 

13 1 

! 37-7 I 

[ i 

22-0 ' 

! 

31 ; 

8*8 ’ 

5-8 

13. 

West Coast. 

9 7 

j 

27*0 1 

1 j 

120 1 

i 

i-r, \ 

5*9 ; 

(»-4 


All-India. 

20-9 1 

53 0= j 

i 

31*8 1 

j 

20 -S 1 

34 0« 1 

:o*3 


^ Includes borrowings of 3 * 1 seers (d* grain repaid in cash. - Inchidtrs borrowings of 0 •;{ .s<*cr of 
grain repaid in cash. ® Includes borrowings of 0 * I s<*<*r of grain repai<l in cash. * Inchide.s 
borrowings of 0 *01 seer of grain repaid in cash. 
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TABLE 8.14—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PURPOSE: REGIONAL DATA— 
ALL CULTIVATORS 

[Intdiiaive enquiry data] 



Ql'ANTITY iiOKHOWKO KOlt l*l'li}'OSK AS PKHCK.NTACiE OF TOTAL 

QUANTITY JUOKHOWKO 

Region 

Capital 
exfHindi- 
ture on 
farm 

Current 
ex|>endi' 
ture 
on farm 

Non¬ 

farm 

business 

ex]4cudi- 

ture 

Family 
expel 1(1 i- 

! 

j 

(Jtlier 1 

(‘.VjMll- ! 

(lit lire i 

1 

] 

Mon^ 

tlian 

one 

]>iirfi()S(‘ 

Purj>oH(‘ 

not 

s|KM iiied 


1 

2 

3 


f> 1 

t) 

7 

J. AflHam Rengal. 

- 

01 

6-3 

94 - 6 

.. 1 

. 

... 

2. Hihar Bengal. 

6 4 

37 9 

0-4 

66 - 3 



- 

KaHtern lUiar Pradesh, 

- 

7 2‘3 

-- 

12-2 

2 - 2 

12-0 

/ •;; 

1. Western Dttar Pradesh 

- 

74L* 


11-3 

■ 

13-6 

0-9 

l^injab-PEPSU. 


Hi 6 

' 

66-3 


17-2 

- 

(i. Rajasthan. 

(hi 

ihO 


\ 33-3 

- 

67-0 

- 

7. Pentrul India. 

\ 

uoo 

1 

! 

• 9 - 3 

1 - I 

0-4 

0 - 3 

8. Orissa and East 

Madhya Pradesh.. . . 

]‘3 

1 

1 24 I 

- 

I 70-1 

; 1 

4-2 

0-3 

\i. \\'est<^rn (’ottori region. 

1 

i 8-8 

- 

1 90-1 

! i 

I ” 1 

] 

1-1 

I 

- 

10 . Nortli Oeecan. 

t 

i 

23-9 

- 

1 76-1 

i 

- 

- 

11. South I )e(*ean. 

1 

0 2 

- 

1 99-8 

j 

- 

1 

12. East ('oast. 

i 

6-7 

- 

! 93-3 

- 



13. West t^aiflt. 

0 6 

11 6 

- 

j 87-9 

i 

i 

- 

AIMndia. 

0-8 

38-3 

0-1 

! 46-1 

1 

j 0-5 

j 14-1 

0 1 
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TABLE 8.15—GRAIN LOANS BORROWED DURING THE YEAR AND 
OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF THE YEAR: REGIONAL 
data—ALL CULTIVATORS 

[Intensive enquiry data] 






1 LOANS HOKKOWKI) AND FI LLY 






KKrAlD 



Region 

Proportion 
of borrow¬ 
ing faniiiies | 

Quantity 

borrowed 

Nuinb<>!r 
of loans 

Quantity 

borrowed 

Quantity 

repaid 



(Per cent) | 

(Seers) 


(Seers) 

(Seers) 



.„...L 

2 


4 

5 

1. 

Assam Hengal. 

i 1 

17-7 

0 • D4 

1 15*7 

15-7 

2. 

Bihar-Bengal. 

: no \ 

22*2 

0-09 

! 13-6 

1 18*0 



i 51‘3 i 

6.1; • 1 

0 * 76 

! 3(D() 

! 37*2 

4. 

Western ITttar IVadesh. 

1 10 ‘ 5 

ai-6 ; 

U-16 

i 14-0 j 

17*2 

o. 

Puiijab-PKPSl'. 

: 

y-o 

0(U 1 

\\ 

i 

(J. 

Rajasthan. 

i ^^0 0 

I3I 0 : 

017 

33-0 1 

38 1 

7. 

Central India. 

; 24‘7 

56-3 

0*23 ! 

i 22*2 

27*(» 

8. 

Orissa and East Madhya Pr«d(‘sh., 

, 24-3 1 

85-6 

0-21 j 

53-8’ 

68*3 


Western (’otton region. 

I J3-3 

24-5 

0-13 

10-3 

12*2 

10. 

North Deccan. 

! -1 

38-1 

0-21 

25*2 1 

32*4 

11. 

South Deccan. 

j 74 ' 

20-9 

0-03 

4*4 

4*5 

12. 

East Coast. 

i 10-6 

23 3 

0-09 

10-7 1 

11*6 

i:i. 

West (.'oast. 

; 71 

16-5 

0-05 

10*2 1 

10*5 


All-India. 

\ 20-S 

43*5 

0-21 

20r i 

270 


r.O.ANS lU)UKoWKl> m T \«)T i ni TSTANniNlJ 



p 

I LLY HKLAII 

» I 

(DiAIN 

LOANS 

Region 

! 

j 

i Number 
of loans 

1 

Quantity ! 
borrower! 

(Seers) ■ 

(Quantity 1 
out- ' 

standing 

(Seers) 

Nnml>er 
of loans 

1 

i 

i 

1 Quantity 
outstanding 

1 (Seers) 


! ® 

7 j 

8 

9 


! 10 

1 . Assam-Bengal.| 

001 

1 

2-0 

1*9 1 

O-Ol 


1 

! 2*9 

2- Bihar-Bengal. j 

0*06 

8-6 i 

10-4 i 

0-07 


12*0 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh.! 

0 94 

3.5 1 ! 

38-8 ; 

1 *(M) 

1 

51*3 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

0-27 

17 6 ; 

22*6 i 

0-28 

1 

1 25*2 

5. Punjab-PEPSU.! 

0*07 

7-9 1 

7*9 

0*07 


7*9 

6 . Rajasthan. 

0*31 

98-0 j 

116*5 

0*33 


127*3 

7. Central India.! 

0-21 

34-1 j 

37 1 

0*24 


55*8 

8 . Orissa and Ea.st Madhya Pradesh .. 

0 11 

31*8 

38*1 

0*14 


65-9 

9. Western C'otton region. 

0*05 

14-2 j 

16-0 

0*07 


22-5 

10. North Deccan. 

0*13 

12*9 ! 

14*9 

0*14 


17*3 

11 . South Deccan. 

0*07 

16*5 

18*3 1 

0*09 


23*1 

12. East Coast. 

0*07 

12*6 

13-9 

013 


37*9 

13. West Coast. 

0-02 

6*3 

6-2 

0*04 


13*6 

All-lndia. 

0*23 

22*6 

26*1 

0*26 


3S*2 


* Includes borrowings of I • 6 seers of grain rei)aid in cash, * Includes borrowings of 0 • 2 «(H»r of 
grain repaid in cash. 
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Malilmbnagar and Kolliapur. The continuing importance of grain loans is, as was 
to be expected, associated chiefly with regions in which the economy is charac¬ 
terized by non-commercialized small scale subsistence farming. It is also sometimes 
associated with those in which agriculture in tlie sense of raising of crops is not iin- 
portant; this is exem])lified by data for some of the districts of Rajasthan and 
Madhya Bharat. 



CHAPTER 9 


REPAYMENTS 

9.1 PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES 

9.1.1 Ill Chapter 6 we noticed that the proportion of families which borrowed 
during the year covered by the Survey varied considerably from district to district; 
in the majority of the districts the proportion was between 40 and 70 per cent. The 
pr(){>ortiou of repaying families also showed variation ; the pro})ortion was, lu)W<?ver, 
less than 40 p(T cent of the total number of families in most of the districts. 

9.1.2 The following table gives a distribution of the selected villagers a(;cording 
to the proportion of repaying families in them : 


Proportion of repaying 
families 

Number of 
villages 

XU. 


23 

Below 10 per rent . 

IIK) 

10 - 

20 „ . 

160 

20 ~ 

30 . 

103 

30 - 

40 . 

r>4 

40 - 

50 . 

31 

50 

00 . 

16 

00- 

70 . 

14 

70 

HO . 

4 

30- 

00 . 

5 

m 

too „ . 

1 


100 . 

- 


Total . 

600 


In 23 villages no family reported any repa}Tnents. In a large majority of the remain¬ 
ing villages only less than 30 per cent of the families made repayments during the 
year. In 85 villages 30 to 50 per cent of the families reported repayments and in 
39 villages the proportion of repaying families exceeded 50 per cent. In Deoria 
the proportion of repaying families exceeded 50 per cent in five of the selected villages; 
in each of three districts, viz., Shajapur, Parbhani and Quilon, the proportion was 
more than 50 per cent in three of the selected villages. In each of the remaining 
selected districts the proportion was less than 50 per cent in five or more of the selected 
villages. 

9.1.3 Table 9.1 gives district-wise data of the proportion of repaying families 
among cultivators, non*cultivators and all families. The overall proportion of 
repaying families among all families in all the districts taken together was about 20 
per cent. For cultivators and non-cultivators the corresponding proportion was 
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Serial 

number 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 

«. 

7. 

H. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
36. 

36. 

37. 


m 


TABLE 9.1—PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES 


COLTIVATOKS 


Diatrict 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

2 

Peoria. 

76-4 

Broach. 

62-6 

\V’e.st (bulavari. . . . 

34-6 

Shajapur. 

31-3 

Mahbubnagur. 

30 1 

Sainbaljmr. 

49-3 

Mirzaj)ur. 

43 3 

Quilori. 

43-2 

Parbhani. 

41-6 

(-handa. 

38-9 

Ahinedabad. 

37 - 7 

Kurnnol.i 

36-2 

Sagar. 

33-S 

Shahjahanpiir. 

34 3 

Nagpur. 

34-3 

Sultanpur. 

33-0 

Puri. 

32 - S 

Bhilaa. 

32-1 

Akolu. 

31-7 

Nainital. 

30-9 

Sorath. 

30-7 

Ihirg. 

30 0 

Jauiipur. 

29-3 

Aligarh. 

29-1 

Malabar. 

27-9 

(’hingleput. 

27-0 

Hhagulpur. 

26- 7 

Raisen. 

26-7 

dhabua. 

23 - 3 

Nizainabad. 

24-S 

Mulda. 

24 7 

Rewa. 

24-2 

Ballia. 

24-1 

MidnatKire. 

21-9 

Affra. 

21-8 



Met^rui. 

21-6 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

21-4 


NON-<!UI.TIVATORH 


District 

Pro- 
porti< >11 

(Per 
cent) 

3 

4 

Quilon. 

39-2 

Sanibalpur. 

31-3 

Wo.st Pixlavari. . . . 

31-3 

Bhagalpiir. 

23 - 2 

Shajapur. 

22-4 

Mahbubnagar. 

22-3 

Meerut. 

21-9 

Aligarh. 

21-H 

Peoria. 

21-7 

K uriiool. 

21-4 

Shabjabaiipiir. 

20 S 

Puri. .. 

17-9 

Bhatiiida. 

17-1 

(>Hruanaba<i. 

17-0 

Juliundur. 

16-3 

Ballia. 

13 - 7 

Nagpur. 

13-3 

(’hirigleput. 

13-2 

Niz.aiuabad. 

14-S 

Haiseii. 

14-7 

(’handa. 

14-3 

liainirpur. 

14-0 

.Taunpur. 

13-2 

Agra. 

12-8 

Sliivpiiri. 

12 4 

Mirz^apiir. 

12-3 

Bhilsa. 

11-7 

Parbhani. 

11-7 

Kainrup. 

11-2 

(’uddafmh. 

10-2 

Malda. 

10-0 

Nainital. 

9-9 

Ahinedabad. 

9-7 

Kanpur. 

9-3 

Mohindergarh. 

9-4 

Monglivr. 

90 

Rniiianathaptirain . 

7-9 


AliL FAMILIES 


I)iRtrict 


Pro- 

portion 


(Per 

cent) 


.6 6 


I )e(jria. 

Sainhalpur. 

Quilon. 

\\'cRt Clodavari. . . . 
Shuja[)ur. 


72'4 
43’r, 
43 4 
42 0 
41 H 


M ah biibnagar. 

LJroiK h. 

Mirzapnr. 

Shahjahanpiir 
Kuriiool. 


3H’0 
37’6 
34‘7 
32-0 
31-S 


Sultanjnir 
('haiiria . . 
Sa^^ar . . . . 
Nainital. . 
Puri. 


3(h6 
28-1 
27 S 
27'2 
27-1 


Parblmiii. 
Bhagnlpur 
,Iaiin]>ur.. 
Aligarh... 
riurg. 


20-7 

23-8 

23-7 

23-6 

23-3 


Nagpur. . . . 
Ahmt*dal:»ad 
Malabar. . . . 

.lhabua. 

Uhilaa. 


2-5-3 

24-9 

24- 

24- 

23- 


Sorath.... 
Ni/.ainabad 
('’hingleput. 

Meerut. 

Raifa-n.... 


23- 

23- 

22 - 

21 - 

21 - 


Ballia. 

Agra. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

0 »inanabad. 

Midnaporo. 


21 - 

19- 

19- 

19- 

18- 


Akola... 
Shivpuri, 


18-S 

18-1 


^ ^ Oi •‘I ^ *<0 Oi 
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TABLE 9J—PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES—Concluded 


CULTIVATORS 


NOK -CULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


Pro¬ 

portion 


1 Pro- 
jjortion 


Pro- 

|K)rtion 


Osmanabad. 

West Kbandesh... 
Shivpuri. 


Poona.... . 
Kolhapur.. 
Sirmoor... 
Burdwan. . 
Cuddapah, 


Bhatinda. 

Hazarihagh. 

Hamirpiir. 

Bilaspur. 

Rainaimthapurarn. 


I Bijapur. . 
Hassan... 
Satna.... 
Jullundur, 
Jaipur... 


Mohin<i<*rgarh. 
Hoshiarpur,. . 
luAkhiinpur . ., 
Jalpaiguri. . . . 
Bangalore.... 


Koraput.... 
Monghyr. . . 

(’achar. 

Chittorgarh. 
Kanirup,... 


Kanpur. ... 
Tripura. . .. 
Palatnau. . . 

Sita]>ur. 

Coimbatore. 


Ratnagiri. 
Barmor. . 
Hissar. , . 
Churu.,.. 
Sirohi.. . . 


Bijapur. . . 
Malabar.. . 
Sorath. ... 
Sultan pur. 
Rcwa. 


Kolhapur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. .. 

Broach. 


Sirmoor.. . 

Satna. 

l^urg. 

Hissar. 

Midnapore. 


Hoahiarpur. 
Burdwan... 
Coimbatore. 
Jalpaiguri. . 
Chittorgarh. 


Tripura. 

Paiamau. 

West Khandesh. 

l..akhinipur. 

Bilaspur. 


Sitapur... 
Churu.... 
Ratnagiri. 
Jaipur. . . 
Jhabua... 


(•achar. 

Sirohi. 

Koraput.... 
Hazaribagh. 
Banner. . . . 


Kewa.... 
Bhatinda. 
Malda.... 


Kolhapur.. 
Cuddapah. 
Sirmoor... 
Jullundur. 
Hamirpur. 


Poona. 

Raraanathapuram. 

Bilaspur. 

Hazaribagh. 

West Khandesh . . . 


Bijapur. 

Hassan. 

Mohindergarh. 

Satna. 

Burdwan. 


Jalpaiguri. 
Jaipur. . . . 
Bangalore. 
Monghyr. . 
Kamrup... 


Kanpur. . . . 
Hoshiarpur. 
Lakhimpur. 

Cachar. 

Chittorgarh. 

Tripura.... 
Paiamau. . . 

Sitapur. 

Ratnagiri... 
Hissar. 


Barmer. , . . 
Coimbatore. 
Koraput.... 

Churu. 

Sirohi. 
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25 and 11 per cent respectively. The proportion of repaying]: families was found to 
be larger among cultivators than among non-cmltivators It will be recalled that 
the proportion of borrowing families was also found to be larg(*r among cultivators 
than among non-cultivators, 

9.1.4 Considering the district-wise data of th(‘, proportion of repaying families 
among all families, it will be seen that the proportion was less than 30 per cent in 
64 of the 75 selected districts ; it varied from 30 to 40 per cent in 6 districts, from 
40 to 50 per cent in 4 districts and in one district, viz.. Deoria, it was as high as 72 
per cent. Non-cultivators in two districts, viz.. Hazaribagh and Banner, did not 
report any repayments. In all tlie remaining 73 districts the jnoportion of n'paying 
families among non-cultivators was leas than 40 per cent ; of these 73 districts, in 
62 the proportion was l(‘ss than 20 per cent, in 8 districts it was between 20 and 30 
per cent and in 3 districts it was between 30 and 40 per cent. There was no district 
in which cultivators did not report any rej>ayments. The proportion of repaying 
families among cultivators was less than 50 per cent in 70 districts ; in 3 districts, 
viz., Mahbubnagar, Shajapur and West Godav^ari, the jiroportion was between 50 
and 60 per cent, and in Broacdi and Deoria it was 63 jx^r cent and 76 per cent respec¬ 
tively. Considering the. lists t)f ten districts with tlie higliest jiroportion of repaying 
families among cultivators and non-cultivators. Deoria, Sambalpur, Quilon, West 
(Jodavari, Shajapur and Mahbubnagar are found to l)e common to the two lists. 
Hatnagiri, Banner, Sita])ur, Churu and Sirohi are among the ten districts with the 
lowest proportion of repaying famili<;s among both cultivators and non-cultivators. 

9.1.5 Table 9.2 gives the district-wise data of the proportion of repaying 
families among the four classes of cultivators, viz., the big, large, medium and small 
cultivators. The pattern of distribution of the jiroportion of repaying families 
among the four classes of cultivators does not show any significant variations. In 
seven districts the proportion of r(*paying families exceeded 10 per cent among all 
the four class(*s of cultivators. Tlu*sc districts are Deoria, Broacli, fShajapur, M'est 
Godavari, Quilon, Samhalpur and Mirzapur. 

9.2 PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO BORROWING FAMILIES 

9.2.1 As repayments are made only by p(*ople who borrowed during the year 
or had a past debt, a relation can be established between these three types of cr(*.dit 
transactions. We shall first consider the relation bed ween borrowing and repaynumt. 
The table on i)age 356 gives a distribution of tlie sehxded villages according to the 
proportion of the number of repaying families to t he number of borrowing families. 

9.2.2 In 23 villages no repayment was reported; 4 villages in Tripura, 3 villages 
ca(di in Koraput and »Sirohi, and 2 villages each in Banner and Palamau fall in this 
category. In the remaining villages the jiroportion of repaying to borrowing families 
shows considerable variation, the villages being widely distributed over the several 
class inter\^als. In the class intc^rvals ranging from 60 to KK) per cent, number 
of villages is appreciably smaller than in the lower ranges, but the distribution is 
still wide enough and no remarkable concentration is found in any class interval. 
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TABLE 9.2—PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


BIO CT'LTIVATORS 


LARGE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


District 


District 


Deoria. 7S'2 

Broach. TO’S 

Nhajapur. flVO 

Went ( Joilavari ' 2 
►Sagar. fVi'O 

Rew'a. 7)2 6 

I*arbhani. 4S' S 

Quiloii. ‘7 

Mirzapur. 4<S‘6 

AhnuHlabad... 4(i’2 ! 

Chiiiglcput_ 4f’r6 

Sanibalpur.... 14 1 

Kurnool. 4‘i'3 

Bhilsa. 41 2 

Nainital. 

Mahbulmagar. 
Sultanpur. . .. ,VJ 0 

Mahia. 

Chanda. 34'7 

Jhabua. 34'3 

Shivpuri. 32'7 

Kolhapur. 32 6 

West Khan- 31 0 

dosh. 

flassan. 30 3 

Akola. 30 0 


Deoria. 78'S 

Broach. 73'5 

West Godavari 60 •! 

Sambalpnr- 38'9 

*Shajapur. 56'7 

iSagar. 50 5 

Mail bubnagar. 49'7 

Quilon. 48'8 

t*arbhani. 48'1 

Mirzapur. 46'7 

Ahmcflabad... 42'8 

Kurnool. 42'8 

( handa...... 40-7 

Nagpur. 39'3 

Jhabua. 37'8 

Kewa. 36'8 

Puri. 35 7 

Malabar. 35'2 

Akola. 35'0 

Shahjahanpur. 33'3 

Hais<m. 33'2 

Bhilsa.. 32'9 

Nizamabad... 32'7 

Chinglcput- 32'5 

Aligarh. 31-6 


Deoria. 78'S 

Broach. 67'4 

Mahbubnagar. 56-] 
West Godavari 55 • 6 
Shajapiir. 50'4 

Sambalpur- 46'5 

Quilon. 44'9 

Mirzapur. 43'7 

Chancia. 43'2 

Nagpur. 42-5 

Ahniodabad... 41'4 
iShahjahanpur. 39'8 

Akola. 39'5 

Parbhani. 37 3 

Kurnool. 37 1 

Bhilsa. 36‘8 

Sagar. 36'8 

iSultanpur.... 36 0 

Nainital. 35'9 

Durg. 35'5 


Puri.... 
Sorath. . 
Malabar. 

Jaunpur. 
Haiacm. . 


Aligarh. 29-8 

Malabar. 29 5 

Burdwan. 29'3 

Poona. 29'1 

Nagpur. 28'9 

Sorath. 27'9 

Satna. 27'1 

Sawai Madlio- 27'0 

pur. 

Shahjahanpur. 26 • 6 

Kamanatha- 26 * 3 

puram. 

Puri. 26'1 


Durg. 

We.st Khan- 
dash. 

Sultanpur. . 

Malda. 

8orath. 


Jaunpur. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Kolhapur. 


Bhagalpur.... 
Nainital. 


Shivpuri. 


Bilaspur. 25 8 


Chingleput, 

Bhagalpur. 

Malda. 

Midnapore. 
Aligarh.... 


Oamanabad. 


Meerut.. 
Sirmoor. 


Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Jhabua. 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pro- 

por- 

tioii 

(Per 

cent) 

7 

8 

Deoria. 

71 

2 

Shajapur. 

47 

5 

West Godavari 

47 

•5 

Mirzapur. 

46 

6 

Broach. 

42 

7 

Mahbubnagar. 

42 

4 

Quilon. 

42 

0 

Sambalpur.... 

41 

9 

Parbhani.1 

40 

9 

Chanda. 

32 

1 

Aligarh. 

32 

0 

Sultanpur. . .. 

31 

6 

Sorath . 

31 

4 

Shahjahanpur. 

29 

0 

Nainital. 

28’ 

7 

Puri. 

28' 

7 

Jaunpur. 

28 

3 

Kurnool. 

28' 

1 

Ahmedabad... 

27 

5 

Bhilsa. 

25 

6 

Bhagalpur.... 

24 

7 

Ballia. 

23 

8 

Hoshiarpur... 

23' 

4 

r>urg. 

22' 

6 

Nizamabad. . . 

21' 

6 

Nagpur. 

20 

4 

Sagar. 

20 

0 

Burdwan. 

20 

0 

Jullundur.... 

19' 

•7 

Meerut. 

19 

6 

('hingleput.... 

19' 

5 

Akola. 

19 

0 

Agra. 

18' 

S 

Hamirpur.... 

17' 

7 

Jhabua. 

17' 

7 

Bhatinda. 

17 

4 

Osmanabad... 

16' 

8 
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TABLE 9.2—PROPORTION OF REPAYING FAMILIES AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



Bid ('rLTlVATOTW 

LAKdli: rCTI.TlVATORS 

MKDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

num- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


por- 

l>cr 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3H. 

Diirp. 

24‘9 

Bilasptir. 

24 ’ 3 


214 

Malda 

10’4 

39. 

llhaKaipiir... . 

2:i'9 

Baliia. 

23’0 

Rewa. 

20 ■ / 

Hazaribagh. . . 

13'8 

40. 

Sirmoor. 

23 • 0 

Meerut. 

22’6 


20 • 2 

Midnajsu c .. .. 

15‘3 






desh. 



41. 

llanpalore.... 

22'7 

Agra. 

22’3 

Poona. 

19’9 

Ttewa. 

13’3 

42. 

('ij(lda])ah.... 

22 a 

Satiia. 

OO. 1 

Hazaribagh. . . 

IS’S 

Malabar. 

15’4 

43. 

()Mnmi)iabad... 

21 H 

Midiiapore.. . . 

22 0 

Shivpuri. 

IS’3 

l..aUluiri])iir. . . 

131 

44. 

Agra. 

21 J 

Rainanatha- 

21’H 

Kolhapur. 

IS’3 

Raisen. 

14 S 




])urani. 






4r). 

Kai.son. 

20 3 

Burdwan. 

21‘0 

Bhatinda. 

IS’2 

('uddapah.... 

14 H 

46. 

Hija|iiir. 

20-4 

Osinanabad... 

21’4 

Cuddajmh.... 

17’9 

Mohinfiergarh. 

14’7 

47. 

Ni/.ninabad. . . 

JS’<S 

Cuddapah.... 

21’4 

Hainanatha- 

10’7 

Sawai Mad ho- 

14’2 






piirarn. 


pur. 


48. 

Meerut. 

170 

Jaijmr. 

20’0 

Hamirpur.... 

13’9 

Shivpuri. 

13’3 

49. 

Bhutinda. 

17 4 

Hassan. 

20’0 

Bijapur. 


Sirmoor. 

12 S 

50. 

«lai]>aip[iiri.... 

17 1 

SirnuMir. 

19’S 

H asss n. 

13 ‘ 0 

Bilas))ur. 

12’4 

51. 

Ballia. 

Id 3 

Bijapur. 

19’3 

Jullundur. . . . 

13’2 

Bangalore.... 

12 4 

52. 

Mon^hyr. 

137 

Bhatinda. 

ISO 

Burtiwan. 

14’9 

West Khan- 

11’1 








desh. 


53. 

Midna}M)re.. .. 

13’3 

Hamirpur.... 

17’3 

Mohindergarh. 

14’4 

Ibjapur. 

10’9 

54. 

Juunpiir. 

13’3 

C'achar. 

170 

Satna. 

13’4 

.laipur. 

10’2 

55. 

Oanibatere, . . 

130 

Monghvr. 

16’7 

Bilaspur. 

12’9 

Kolha])ur. 

10’2 

56. 

t’achar. 

13’7 

Hazaribagh. . . 

13 ’ 6 

Jai]uiiguri.... 

10 9 

Poona. 

9 6 

57. 

Mohindergarh. 

124 

Jalpaigiiri.... 

133 

( achar. 

9’9 

Kamnip. 

9’3 

58. 

(’liilturgarh... 

lh3 

Bangulnre.... 

13’0 

I.«akhiinpur. .. 

U’4 

Ramanatha- 

S’9 








purarn. 


59. 

Jaipur. 

114 

Koraput. 

132 

(’'hittorgarh. . . 

9’4 

Sitapur. 

S’7 

60. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

10’7 

Lakhimpur. .. 

9’7 

1 

Hoshiarpur. . . 

S’O 

Satna. 

S3 

61. 

Korapiit. 

10 2 

Palamau..... 

9’7 

Ratnagiri. 

S ■ 6 

11 a.8.san. 

SI 

62. 

Tripura. 

10’ 1 

Tripura...... 

9’6 

tlaipur. 

S’3 

Kanpur. 

/ ' 7 










63. 

Banner. 

9’7 

Kanjuir. 

9’1 

Tripura. 

7’H 

Koraput. 

7’4 

64. 

Kanpur. 

3’7 

(V>iinbatore. .. 

9' 1 

Monghvr. 

7’0 

tlalpaiguri.... 

O’S 

65. 

l.«akhimpur. .. 

3’6 

dhittorgarh.. . 

S’O 

Kanpur. 

7’3 

Chit torgarh. . . 

6’5 

66 . 

Hazaribagh. .. 

7 ’ 6 

Jullundur.... 

S’J 

Koraput. 

7’3 

Coimbatore. .. 

GO 

67. 

Kainrup. 

7’3 

Mohindergarh. 

\ so 

Kainrup. 

7’2 

Tripura. 

3’S 

68 . 

Katnagin r. - - 

<i ’ 0 

Katnrup...... 

7’7 

Palamau. 

70 

Palamau. 

56 

69. 

tJullundur. . 

40 

H ifiwa r. 

7’4 

Sitapur. 

07 

Ratnagiri. 

4’3 

70. 

I Sitapiir. 

4’3 

Barmer. 

72 

Bangalore!.... 

00 

Barmer. 

3’8 

71. 

(3iuru. 

4-4 

Sitapur. 

O’l 

Coimbatore. .. 

4’8 

Churu. 

30 

72. 

Palamau. 

3’8 

Churu. 

3’1 

H issar. 

4’1 

Monghvr. 

3’5 

73. 

Hiaaar 

30 

Ratnagiri 

31 

Barmer. 

3’2 

Hisaar. 

1’5 

74. 

Hoshiarpur... 

2’4 

Hoshiarpur. .. 

30 

Churu. 

2’9 

Sirohi. 

1’2 

76. 

SimHit r - t • - - - 

0 3 

Siroh*,. 

01 

Sirohi. 

04 

Cachar. 

0’2 
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SURVEY REPORT 


Pro])ortion of repaying to 
borrowing families 

Nnniber of 
villages 

Nil . 

23 

Belou 

10 per cent . 

54 

to- 

20^ . 


20- 

30 

87 

30- 

40 ” . 

82 

40 - 

50 

77 

50- 

60 . 

63 

60- 

70 . 

39 

70- 

SO . 

29 

SO- 

90 .. 

16 

00- 

too 

16 

too Tier rfint and ahnrp . .. 

18 




Total . 

600 




9.2.3 Tables 9.3 and 9.4 give for each district the proportion of repaying 
families to borrowing families among cultivators, non-cultivators and all families, 
and among the four classes of cultivators. An examination of these data leads to 
two broad conclusions. The first is that generally the proportion of rej)aying 
to borrowing families was larger among cultivators than among non-cultiviators. 
This may indicate the better repaying capacity of cultivators as a class or a more 
continuous turnover of credit operations among them, compared to non-cultivators. 
In 17 districts the proportion of repaying to borrowing families was higher among 
non-cultivators than among cultivators. In most of these districts it is found that 
the proportion of borrowing families among non-cultivators was much smaller than 
among cultivators. In a few of these districts such as Me(TUt and Jullundur, the 
proportion of borrowing families among non-cultivators was large, and the higher 
proportion of repaying families to borrowing families among non-cultivators may 
indicate th(‘ relatively better economic position of non-cultivators as a class in the 
districts. The second conclusion is that the proportion of repaying families to 
borrowing families was significantly larger among the big and the large cultivators 
as compared to the other two classes of cultivators, viz., the medium and 
small cultivators. Among the small cultivators, the proportion was distinctly 
low(T than that among the medium and the large cultivators, in many 
districts. 

9.2.4 The large differences between the proportion of repaying to borrowing 
families among the districts and villages selected may be examined more closely. 
We may take for this purpose a few districts in which the proportion of borrowing 
families among cultivators was at a low or a high level. Tlie table on page 301 
gives the proportion of borrowing families, of repaying families and of repaying 
families to borrowing families among cultivators, in the two groups of districts in 
which the proportion of borrowing families among cultivaU>rs was at a low or 
a hi^i^h level. 
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TABLE 9.3—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWING 

FAMILIES 



crLTlVATORS 

I _ 

NON-Ct7LTIVATOK.S 

ALT. FAMH.IES 

Serial 

number 

District 

Per¬ 

cent- 

District 

Per¬ 

cent- 

District 

Per- 

cent- 



age 


age 


age 


1 


3 

4 

.6 

6 

1. 

llroach. 

WH-r) 

Poona. 

HO'3 

Broach. 

9h1 

2. 

1 )eoria. 

^,3 • fj 

•Shivpuri. 

63 4 

1 )eoria. 

H2'2 

3. 

A kola. 

HO-8 

•Sambalpur. 

62 0 

Akola. 

749 

4. 

Parbhani. 

74 0 

Nizaniabad. 

09 0 

Sambalpur. 

7h1 

5. 

Sambalpur. 

74 ft 

Akola. 

09 4 

I*arhhani. 

70 0 

6. 

VN'ost Godav'ari. , . . 

70'1 

Parbhani. 

09 ■ 3 


70 0 

7. 

Shajapur. 

OH 8 

Quilon. 

07 9 

Shajapur. 

62'7 

8. 

Poona. 

07 ,3 

Aligarh. 

03'1 

West (iodavari. . . . 

61 9 

9. 

1 Ahmedabad. 

00 • 7 

West Godavari. . . . 

02 1 

Nainital. 

00 0 

10. 

Mabbuhnagar. 

02 0 

1 )eoria. 

00 0 

Quilon. 

004 

11. 

Shahjahan[)ur. 

01 • 0 1 

Kolhapur.i 

49'0 

Shivpuri. 

00 'I 

12. 

('liHTida. 

01 fi 

('handa. 

47'9 

Ahmeflahad. 

00 0 

13. 

Quilon. 

01 4 

Nagpur. 

40 0 

Shahjahan])ur. 

09'0 

14. 

Nagpur. 

00 0 

Meerut. 

40 -1 

('hai)da. 

0 7 ‘ H 

ir». 

Shivpuri. 

09'7 

Shajapur. 

40 2 

l>urg. 

00'2 

16. 

Mirzapiir. 

09 • 4 

Shahjahanpur. 

44 0 

.Mahhubnagar. 

00 7 

17. 

T>urp. 

OHl 

.Ahinedabafl. 

42 9 

Nagpur. 

00'3 

18. 

Nainital. 

00 ■ 0 

Mahbubiiagar. 

42' / 

Mirzupur. 

040 

10. 

Soralh. 

01'4 

Harnirjmr. 

417 

Nizamabad. 

02'3 

20. 

Nizumabad. 

Oh 4 

Osmanabad. 

40 0 

Aligarh. 

00 9 

21. 

West KhHiide.sh . . . 

00 4 

Nainital. 

3H'S 

Kolhajiur. 

40 7 

22. 

Aliparh. 

49 4 

Kurnool. 

3H' S 

\\’est Khandesh . .. 

40'1 

23 ! 

Puri. 

49' 1 

daunpur. 

30'0 

Puri. 

447 

24. 

Malda. 

4H'3 

Puri. 

30-4 

Meerut. 

440 

26. 

Uaisen. 

47'3 

Hhagalpur. 

30'3 

Kurnool. 

440 

26. 

Kurnool.I 

40 0 

Haisen. 

34-9 

Raison. 

42 9 

27. 

Kolhapur. 

40 0 

Kanpur. 

34'S 

Osmanabad. 

42 4 

28. 

Osmanabad. 

43'S 

Hissar. 

34'3 

Soralh. 

42 3 

29. 

Kewa. 

43 0 

Lakhimpiir. 

33'S 

•Inunpur. 

42 0 

30. 

Meerut. 

42 ■ 9 

Agra. 

33 4 

•Sultanpur. 

40 4 

31. 

llhilsa. 

42 ■ 9 

.Mirzajuir . 

33'2 

Hew a. 

40 0 

32. 

«)aunpur. 

42 S 

Hn.ssaii. 

32 0 

Sirmoor. 

39 9 

33. 

Sirmoor. 

42 1 

Jullundur. 

319 

Agra. 

3H'S 

34. 

Sagar. 

42‘0 

Pallia. 

310 

Sagar. 

37-7 

36. 

Sultanpur. 

4h9 

Bhatinda. 

30 9 

Mahla. 

37 3 

36. 

Agra. 

402 

Durg. 

27 0 

Hamirpur. 

30 0 

37. 

Burdwaii. 

37 9 

Ohuiglcput... 

27-3 

Bhilsa. 

349 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 9.3—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWING 

FAMI LI ES—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

1 

2 

38. 

Bhatinda. 

36 9 

39. 

Midnapore. 

36 3 

40. 

Chinglepiit. 

351 

41. 

Baliia. 

35 0 

42. 

Hazaribagh. 

34 9 

43. 

Hamirpur. 

34 0 

44. 

Bilaspur. 

33-6 

46. 

Lakhimpur. 

33 2 

46. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

332 

47. 

Malabar. 

326 

48. 

Satna. 

309 

49. 

Jhabua. 

30 5 

50. 

Sitapur. 

29'7 

51. 

Jullundur. 

293 

52. 

Bhagalpur.j 

29 1 

53. 

Bijapur. 

28'S 

54. 

Koraput. 

26'3 

55. 

Ouddapah. 

254 

56. 

Ramanathapuram. 

246 

57. 

Hassan. 

242 

58. 

Ratnagiri. 

23 3 

59. 

.Mohindergarh. 

222 

60. 

Ilis.sar. 

212 

61. 

Jaipur. 

210 

62. 

Chittorgarh. 

18 4 

63. 

Jalpaiguri. 

177 

64. 

Cachar. 

176 

65. 

Tripura. 

174 

66 . 

Hoshiarpur. 

165 

67. 

Bangalore. 

15-8 

68. 

Kanpur. 

15 6 

69. 

Monghvr. 

144 

70. 

Karnrup. 

13 9 

71. 

Churu. 

133 

72. 

Coimbatore. 

13'3 

73. 

Barmer. 

125 

74. 

Palamau. 

103 

75. 

Sirohi. 

60 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


District 


Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 


3 


4 ' 


Kamnip. 
Rewa... 
Broach.. 


26-2 

25'7 

24-9 


Ramanathapuram. 

Malda. 

Hijapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Sitapur. 


239 
23-S 
21 0 
20 2 
200 


Churu. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

SirnwKir. 

Mohindergarh. 

Mongh yr. 


20 0 
20 0 
19 3 
19 3 
17 9 


Chittorgarh 
Ouddapah. 

Sagar. 

Satna. 

Sorath.... 


17-9 
17 1 
170 

16 iS 

16‘6 


<faipaigiiri. 

Bangalore. 

Sultanpur. 

Tripura. 

West Khandesh . .. 


16 2 
161 
14 6 
14 4 
13'4 


Malabar. 

Bilaapur. 

Midnapore. 

Coimbatore. 

Hoshiarpur. 


13'2 
121 
10 2 
S'9 
80 


Burdwan 
Jaipur. . 
Sirohi... 
Ratnagiri 
Jhabua.. 


7 ‘8 
64 
60 
5'8 
3'3 


Palamaii.. 
Cachar.... 
Koraput... 
Plazaribagh 
Banner... 


23 

06 

01 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 


5 


Bhatinda. 

Baliia. 

MidnafKire. 

Lakhimpur. 

Bilaspur. 

Chinglepiit. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 
Hazaribagh. 

Jullundur. 

Bhagalpur. 

Jhabua. 

Malabar. 

Sitapur. 

Satna. 

Bijapur. 

Burdwan. 

HaMsaii. 

Ramanathapuram. 

Chiddapah. 

Hissar. 

Mohindergarh. 

Ratnagiri. 

Jaipur. 

Kanpur. 

Chittorgarh. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Koraput. 

Tripura.......... 

Kainrup. 

Monghy r. 

Bangalore. 

Cachar. 

Hoflhiarpur. 

Churu. 

Barmer. 

Coimbatfire....... 

Palamau. 

Sirohi. 


Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 


6 


346 

340 

333 

332 
329 
32'8 
32-2 
318 

314 
30'4 
304 
30 3 
293 


28-7 
269 
26-7 
248 
24'6 


238 
23'3 
219 
21'5 
20 3 


190 
18'4 
177 
172 
17 1 

16'7 
159 
15-8 
142 
13'5 

13 4 
120 
US 
88 
60 
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TABLE 9.4—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWING 
FAMILIES AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM OIJLTIVATOR.S 

.SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

nuiD- 


Por- 


Per- 


Per- 


I»er- 

her 

Diatriut 

cent- 

age 

District 

ceni- 

ugc 

District 

cent- 

Ditstrict 

oenl- 

age 


1 

o 

3 

4 

.6 

6 

7 

8 

J. 

. 

1WH 

Broacli. 

120’8 


100 • 8 


974 
80 ■ 8 
80 ■ 3 

2. 

3. 

Shivjmri. 

u:j-7 

1 )c(>ria. 

86 ’ 3 

Dcoria. 

84 ■ 3 


Hewa. 

ss • y 

Pooiia. 

84 ’ 0 

Akolii. 

84 • 3 

Parbliuiii. 

4. 

Deuria. 

S7‘3 

A kola. 

83’8 

Nagjiur. 

72-1 

SMinbalj>nr... . 

70 8 

r». 

A kola. 

SJ • 7 

Sanihaiptir.... 

79’8 

Sainlmlpur.... 

72’0 

A kola. 

09’2 

6. 

Shu ja pur. 

7U • .'5 

Parhliaui. 

770 

W’c.st Codavari 

71 0 

W'cHt (iodavari 

00’3 

7. 

Furiihani. 

7H-0 

Shajajiur. 

West (.todavari 

73’4 

I'ouna. 

70-3 

Shajapur. 

1 64 ■ «> 

8. 

Ahiueduhad... 

74 4 

72’4 

Parbhani. 

68’1 

Mirzapur. 

60 3 

». 

West Oodavari 

7J-3 

Allbail... 

71’2 

Shaju]>ur. 

67 7 

Duiloii. 

69 • 7 

10. 

Sainha]])iir.... 

ay‘2 

Shivpuri. 

67’3 

Mahhubnagar. 

67’2 

(liaiida.i 

<58'7 

11. 

Quii<in. 

67 S 

Nagjjur. 

07’3 

Shahjahanjuir. 

60 1 

. 

68 ■ 0 

12. 

Sugar. 

iio • 7 

HaiMOU. 

66-8 

Ahmcdabad... 

06 ’ 0 

Ahmcdabad... 

68-3 

13. 

Poona. 

06 0 

Quilou. 

64’6 

Ciiandu. 

04 S 

.Mahhubnagar. 

66 ’ 3 

14. 

Aligarh. 

62 0 

Shahjahuiipur. 

62’4 

Naiiiilal. 

00’0 

Sorath. 

66’4 

15. 

Sorath. 

00 3 

Mahhubnagar. 

62 0 

Quilun. 

00 3 

Sliahja hail] >ui'. 

64 0 

16. 

Mahhubnagar. 

60 7 

Wont Khan- 
desh. 

69’9 

Shivpuri. 

69’9 

.N'liinital. 

63’6 

17. 

Hilaspiir. 

6ih:i 

Chanda. 

69’8 

Mirzapur. 

69 0 

Aligarh. 

63‘2 

18. ; 

Nagpur. 

6s • y 

Mirzajiur. 

692 

1 )urg. 

68 ’ 8 

.Shiv])iiri. 

48 ■ 6 






19. 

20. 1 

Naiuital. 

6S * S 

Nizamabad... 

68’7 

Baiscii. 

60-6 

Nizamabad . . . 

47‘2 

Kolhapur. 

6H0 

i'«>g. 

66’H 

Sirmoor. 

62’J 

}‘uri. 

40’2 

21. 

Bhilsa. 

670 

Sugar. 

66’2 

Malda. 

60’8 

Sita])ur. 

46’1 

22. 1 

Mirzapur. 

67’ 3 

Aligarh. 

66 1 

(ksmanabiul.. . 

49-1 

daun})iir. 

42’9 

23. 1 

j 

Shahjahaiipiir. 

60-6 

Puri. 

64 ’I 

Bhil.sa. 

49 0 

M'est Khan- 
dcsh. 

42 7 

24. 

Malda. 

66-1 

liewa. 

63’6 

S< »rath. 

48-1 

Lakhitiijiur. . . 

42 6 

26. 

West Khan- 

66 1 

Malda. 

63 2 

Nizamabad. . . 

47’8 

Agra. 

40 2 

26. 

desh. 

Sultanpur .... 

64 6 

SuratC. 

62’3 

Puri. 

47’6 

Meerut. 

40’0 

27. 

Dum. 

54 3 

Kurnool. 

61’6 

Kuril i>ol. 

40 ■ 4 

Sultanpur. . . . 
J\)oiia. 

39 ’ 7 

28. 

Chingloput.. .. 

62-6 

Kolhajmr. 

61-4 

Kolhapur. 

40 0 

39 ’ 6 

29. 

Satna . 

610 

Bilaspur. 

610 

W est Klian- 
desh. 

46 • 3 

Biiatinda. 

39 0 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

Burdwan . 

609 

Naiuital. 

50’6 

Mts^rui. 

42 • 9 

Malda. 

37’8 

Kuril ool ...... 

496 

49'0 

Odiiiianabad... 

4^-6* 

Sultanpur.... 
Hewa. 

42’3 

Kurnool. 

37 ’ 7 

Chanda . 

Meerut. 

46’9 

42 0 

Hamirpur. . .. 
Burdwan. 

37-3 

Nizamabad. .. 

44’7 

Jaunpur.1 

44’6 

JamiDur . 

41 0 

37-1 

34. 

Osmanabad... 

44 4 

Midnapore.... 

439 

Aligarh. 

41’3 

Nagpur. 

37’1 

36. 

36. 

Puri . 

440 

43-8 

Jhabua . 

43’9 

Agra. 

40’S 

Bliilsa. 

30’7 

Jhabua . 

Sultanpur .... 

43’7 

Sagar . 

39’6 

Sirmoor. 

36’7 

37. 

Raiaen . 

410 

Malabar . 

42’4 

Midnapore. . . . 

39’3 

Hoahiarpur. . . 

34’8 
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TABLE 9.4—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWING 
FAMILIES AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 


I LARGE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 



District 


Hhilsa.... 
Halliti.. . . 
liurdwari. 


Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Agra. 

Biiatiiula. 

Satna. 


47'6 Chiagleput_ 30-0 Hazaribagh. .. 

47-3 Malabar. 36-S Kolhapur. 

40-7 Burtlwan. 36-7 Julluudiir. . . . 

39 - 6 Hazaribagli... 34-9 Osmanabad... 


37-2 Chinglcput... J 


Hallin. 

Hhaiinda. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Koraput. 


Sirmoor. 36-9 Hainirpur. . .. 


Hissar. . 
Koraput. 


Hazaribagh.. 
Haiuirpur. . . 

l^ikhiriipur. . 

Bijapur. 

Jaipur. 

Carbar. 

Bhagalpur.. . 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 
Hassan. 

Cuddafiah. .. 
Monghyr. ,. . 
Jalpaiguri. .. 

Jullundur. . . 

Sitapur. 

'Fripura. 


36-3 8atna. 

36-1 Jullundur.... 


36-6 Katnagiri... 
34-9 Bhagalpur.. 


34-4 Bijapur. . . 

33-7 Sitapur_ 

S3 -1 Liikliimpur 
33-0 Bila.spiir... 
.32*,9 }la.ssan.... 


(’uddapah.... 

Hamanatha- 

puram. 

Jbabua. 

Mohindcrgarh. 
Chittorgarh. .. 

ifi.sHar. 

(.’achar. 

Tripura. 


Bangalore.. 
Chittorgarh. 


Jalpaiguri. 
Kanpur. . . 


Kanpur. , 
Paiamau. 
Katnagiri. 
Churn.... 
Banner. . 


Jaipur. 

Kamrup.... 
Monghyr... 
llfwhiarpur. 
Churn. 


Coimbatore.., 
Mohindergarh. 
Kamrup. 


Palainau. 

(yoimbatore... 
Bangalore.... 

Banner...... 

Sirohi. 


Ballia. 

Hewa. 

Chingleput.... 


Sagar. 

Mohindergarh. 

Bhagalpur.. .. 
Sawai Madho* 
pur. i 

Bilaspur. 

Midnapore,. . . 


Jhabua. 

Bijapur. 

Kaisen. 

(Hiddapah . ... 
Katnagiri. 


Bangalore. . .. 


24-3 Malabar. 
23 - 7 Barraer. 
20-7 Jaipur.. 


Kanpur. .. . 
(V)!rnbatoro. 
Kamanatha> 
purarn. 
Koraput.... 
Kamrup.... 


Chittorgarh. 
Tripura.... 

Haasau. 

Chum. 

Jalpaiguri.. 


Sirohi.... 
Hissar... 
Paiamau. 
Monghyr. 
Caohar... 
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Serial 

number 

District 

i Proportion of 
borrowing 
families 

(Per (;ent) 

Proportion f>f 
repaying 
families 

(Per eent) 

l*ro])ortion of 
repaying famili(*H 
to borrowing 
families 
(Per cent) 

1 . 

Districts with less than 40 per cent borrowing families 

2 . 

Hissar. 

21'2 

4-5 

21-2 


Sita]>iir. 

2 HS 

71 

29-7 

4. 

Ratimgiri. 

20-7 

6-2 

23-3 

."■l. 

Poona. 

27 U 

IS’H 

67-3 

0 . 

Chum. 

2 S6 

3‘S 

13-3 

7. 

Shivpuri. 

32 3 

19 3 

59 • 7 

8 . 

Lakhiiupur. 

33-1 

Ill 

33-2 

U. 

Koraput. 

33 • I 

9‘2 

26-3 

10 . 

Haruu>r. 

36-S 

4-0 

12-5 

11 . 

Akola. 

;m-3 

31 7 

80-8 

1 . 

Districts with more than 70 per cent borrowing families 

Ciubiapah.i 7] 3 | IS J j 2.5-4 

2 . 

i'alamau. 

71 4 

7 4 

10-3 

:i. 

Qiiilon. 

73 6 

45 2 

61-4 

4. 

Hhilsa. 

74'H 

32 1 

42-9 

f). 

Shajapur. 

702 

51-5 

Gs-a 

G. 

Mirzupur. 

76 6 

45-5 

59-4 

7. 

Chin>?leput. 

76 8 

27 0 

35-1 

8 . 

We.st Godavari. 

77'8 

54‘6 

70-1 

9. 

Sultanpur. 

78‘7 

33 0 

41-9 

10 . 

Kurnool. 

79-4 

36-2 

45-0 

11 , 

Malibubnagar. 

80 0 

501 

62-6 

12 . 

Jhabua. 

83-0 

25-3 

30-5 

13, 

Sagar. 

85^2 

35-8 

42-0 

14. 

Malabar. 

86-7 

27-9 

32-6 

IG. 

Deoria. 

91 6 

76-4 

83-6 

16. 

llhagalpiir. 

91 S 

26-7 

29-1 


9.2.5 Ordiuarily, the t)ercentage of repaying families to borrowing families 
is high in districts in which the proportion of borrowing families is itself high and low 
in districts with a low percentage of borrowing families. Tliis might be explained by 
reference to the nature of the economies. Generally, districts in wiiich the |)roportion 
of borrowing families is low would be districts in which borrowing does not usually 
take place for current production and consumption finance, liowever, as pointed 
out in a previous chapter, the })henomena are somewlia t mixed and this is emphasized 
by the exceptions in the table above. For example, Akola and Poona, whose econo¬ 
mies are markedly different from those of tlie majority of other districts in the first 
group, show specially high percentage of repaying families. On the other hand, the 
influence of adverse conditions in pushing up the percentage of borrowing families 
on the one hand, and keeping low the percentage of repaying families on the other, 
is shown by the data for such districts as Palamau, Jhabua and Bhagalpur in the 
second group. 

9.3 PROPORTION OF REPAYING TO INDEBTED FAMILIES 

9.3.1 In the previous section repaying families were considered in relation 
to borrowing families. Some of the families who repaid during the year might not 
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have borrowed during the year. Repayments should, therefore, be related also 
to the total indebted position. The following table gives the distribution of the 
selected villages according to the proportion of the number of families who reported 
repayments during the year to the total number of indebted families : 


ProjMjrtion of repaying to | 
indebted families 

Number of 
villages 

yu . 

23 

liehw 10 per cent . 

95 

10- 20 . 

112 

20- 30 . 

99 

30 - 40 . 

82 

40- 50 .. 

58 

50- 60 .. 

49 

60- 70 . 

32 

70- SO .. . 

20 

80- 90 .. 

11 

90- 100 . 

100 per cent and above . 

5 

14 

Tctlal . 

6 iKi 


The number of indebted families in most villages would ordinarily be larger 
than the number of families who borrowed during the year. It is, th(‘refore, not 
surprising that the proportion of repaying to borrowing fanuUes is larger than that 
of repaying to indebted families. 

9.3.2 As already noted, in 23 villages no repayment w'as reported. Of the 
remaining villagCvS, in a very large number, totalling 306 out of 600, the proportion 
of repaying to indebted families was le.ss than 30 per cent. The number of villages 
in which the proportion of repaying to indebted families w^as less tha)i 10 per (!ent is 
comparatively large at 95. Districts in which four or more selected villages are 
included in this group are Cachar, Kamrup, Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Hissar, Coim¬ 
batore, Cuddapah, Hassan, Banner, Chittorgarh, Sirohi and Ratnagiri. In any 
case, the fact that in as many as 329 villages, or about 50 per cent of the total, the 
proportion of repaying to indebted families was nil or less than 30 per cent is of 
considerable importance. 

9.3.3 Tables 9 * 5 and 9 • 6 give the proportion of repaying families to indebted 
families among cultivators, non-cultivators and all families and among the four 
classes of cultivators. Taking all the districts together, the proportion of repaying 
families to indebted families was 32 per cent in respect of all families, while the 
corresponding proportion for cultivators and non-cultivators was 36 per cent 
and 22 per cent respectively. Broadly, the proportion for non-cultivators was 
lower than that for cultivators except in a few districts such as Kamrup, Monghyr, 
Shivpuri, Kanpur, Hamirpur and Jullundur. In 2 districts there was no repayment 
at all by non-cultivators, while in another 16 districts the proportion of repaying 
to indebted non-cultivating families was less than 10 per cent. In the majority of 
the districts the proportion of repaying to indebted non-cultivating families was 
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TABLE 9.5—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF 
INDEBTED FAMILIES 



(ULTIVATOKS 

NON-CfJI.TIVATOHS 

all families 

Serial 

number 

llistriet 

l*er- 

Dwtviei 

Per¬ 

cent- 

District 

Per¬ 

cent- 



age. 


ago 


age 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Farbhani. 

1*12 

Quilon.. 

oG • 3 

Deoria. 

815 

2 . 

A kola. 

S7‘0 

Sanibalpiir. 

33 0 

Akola. 

73'8 

3. 

Broach. 

S4:i 

A kola. 

310 

Parbhani. 

75-3 

4. 

Deoria. 


1 )eoria. 

40-9 

Sambalpur. 

716 

5. 

Sambalpur. 

; s • G 

Barbhani.. 

40 G 

Broach. 

68'9 

6 . 

Shajiijuir. 

OU‘1 

W<‘.‘'l <i(»davari. . . . 

444 

Shajapur. 

621 

7. 

West (hulavari. . . . 

04 ■ 0 

Shnjapiir. 

42 4 

Quilon. 

591 

8 . 

. 

GJ'G 

N«gpur. 

42‘2 

Shahjahanpur. 

i 38'0 

9. 

Shaiijahaiiptir. 

Gi:i 

1 Shahjahanpur. 

41 0 

Burg. 

377 

10 . 

Mirzajiur. 

GO • 5 

Aligarh. 

30‘3 

West Godavari. . . . 

34'8 

11 . 

Quilon. 

1)0 I 

.Meerut. 

3G‘8 

Mirzapur. 

51‘5 

12 . 

Mahbiibnagar. 

as-s : 

Shivpuri. 

33-8 

Nagpur. 

313 

13. 

Nagjiur. 

OG • •*> 

Xizainabad. 

33^7 

Mahbubnagar. 

402 

14. 

('handa. 

rr^rj 

('huiula. 

33-4 

Chanda.. 

46-3 

15. 

Ahiiiedabad. 

40 0 

Mahbiibiiagar. 

33-3 

Aligarh. 

423 

16, 

Sorath.1 

48 3 

Ihiri. 

31’6 

Raison. 

411 

17, 

RaiHen. 

40‘0 

Haiseu. 

31‘3 

Nainital. 

40'4 

18. 

Aligarh. 

44 3 

Osnianabad. 

30-3 

Puri. 

39'G 

19. 

Malda. 

410 

Kurnool. 

300 

Sorath. 

39'3 

20 . 

|*iiri. 

43 • 3 

11 aiiiirptir. 

28'4 

Ahmedabad. 

391 

21 . 

Nainital. 

41 7 

Kanpur. 

27 0 

Sultanpur. 

387 

22 . 

How a. 

411 

Bhagalpiir. 

20'8 

Kurnool. 

37-8 

23. 

Kuriiool. 

40 • ,7 

Julliindur. 

20 8 

Jaunpur. 

367 

24. 

Sultanpur. 

40 4 

lN»ona. 

230 

Nizainabad. 

36'4 

25. 

Sagar. 

30’7 

Mirzapur. 

23‘4 

Sagar. 

361 

26. 

flaiinpur. 

30-4 

Ball la. 

24 3 

Meerut. 

357 

27. 

Bhilsa. 

30 0 

tlaunpiir. 

241 

Rewa. 

353 

28. 

West Khandosh . . . 

3S-2 

Kolhapur. 

24-1 

Malda. 

34 7 

29. 

Nizainabad. 

30 • iV 

Agra. 

23‘3 

West Khandesh. .. 

346 

30. 

Midnapore... 

36’4 

Bhatiuda. 

23 3 

Kolhapur. 

33'4 

31. 

Meerut. 

33-2 

Malda. 

22 '7 

Midnapore. 

322 

32. 

Kolhapur. 

34 2 

Nainital... . . 

212 

Osmanabad. 

321 

33. 

Agra. 

33‘5 

Chingleput. 

206 

Agra. 

313 

34. 

Oamanabad. 

33-3 

Ahniedubad. 

203 

Bhilsa. 

3l'l 

35. 

Baliia. 

321 

Lakhimpur. 

200 

Bilaapur. 

307 

36. 

Lakhimpur. 

31 G 

Burg. 

200 

Lakhimpur. 

306 

37. 

BUaspur. 

3V6 

Kamrup. 

17'9 

Jhabua.. 

306 
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TABLE 9.5—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF 
INDEBTED FAMILIES—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTlVATtlRS 

District 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

District 

Per- 

cent- 

age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

Poona. 

3J-4 

Rewa. 

17’9 

39. 

Satna. 

31-3 

Sagar. 

17 (i 

40. 

Malabar. 

30‘9 

Bhilsa. 

17-4 

41. 

Jhabua. 

30 7 

Satna. 

17 3 

42. 

Chingleput. 

29 7 

Broa<*h. 

171 

43. 

Sirmoor. 

29‘6 

Bijapur. 

10-7 

44. 

Shivpuri. 

29 5 

Hassan. 

15 • 7 

45. 

Bhagalpur. 

2H-7 

Soralh. 

14-9 

46. 

Bhatinda. 

2S’2 

Jalpaiguri. 

142 

47. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

270 

Mohindergarh. 

13’9 

48. 

Burdwan. 

25-5 

Cuddapah. 

13’S 

49. 

Hamirpur. 

25-4 

Churu. 

13'3 

50. 

Bijapur. 

24-7 

MonghjT. 

13’1 

51. 

Koraput. 

23 7 

Hissar. 

12 0 

52. 

Hazaribagh. 

23 2 

Malabar. 

JL>-6 

63. 

Sitapur. 

22 5 

Ramanathapuram . 

12’4 

54. 

Jullundur. 

22 4 

Sultanpur. 

12 • 2 

66. 

Cuddapah. 

21 3 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

12’2 

56. 

Jalpaiguri. 

19‘4 

West Khandesh. ,. 

no 

57, 

Mohindergarh. 

IS-S 

Tripura. 

JO’O 

58. 

Ramanathapuram. 

17‘9 

Sirmoor. 

9-0 

69. 

Hassan. 

17 5 

Midna|)ore. 

9’2 

60. 

Jaipur. 

15 6 

Sitapur. 

8’9 

61. 

Hoshiarpur. 

14’3 

Bilaspur... 

S’9 

62. 

Kanpur. 

14 0 

Bangalore. 


63. 

Tripura. 

13S 

Hoshiarpur. 

(i’3 

64. 

Cachar. 

12 4 

Burdwan. 

4’S 

65. 

Hissar. 

120 

Coimbatore. 

4’5 

66. 

Bangalore. 

12 0 

Chittorgarh. 

4’4 

67. 

Monghyr. 

11-3 

Jhabua. 

3’3 

68. 

Ratnagiri. 

10’7 

Palarnau. 

20 

69. 

Chittorgarh. 

102 

Ratnagiri. 

J’5 

70. 

Chum. 

10 1 

Jaipur. 

11 

71. 

Kamrup. 

9-7 

Sirohi. 

O’G 

72. 

Palarnau. 

9’6 

Cachar. 

0-3 

73. 

Coimbatore. 

8 5 

Koraput. 

01 

74. 

Barmer. 

80 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

75. 

Sirohi. 

13 

Banner. 

— 


ALL FAMILIES 


Poona.. . 
Sluvpuri. 
Pallia. . . 


Sat UH. 

Malabar. . . 
Bhagalpur. 
Sir moor.. . 
Phijigloput. 


Hamirpur. 

Hhatiiida. 

Julliindur. 

Savvai Madhopur. 
Hijapur. 


Sitapur. 

ihizaribagh. . . 
(.’utbiapah . . . . 
Jalpaigiiri. . . . 
Mtihiiidecgarh. 


Burdwan. 

Hassan. 

Kanmnuthapiiram . 

Kanpur. 

Korapiit. 


Tripura. . 
Jaipur. , . 
Monghyr. 
H isaar . . . 
Katurup.. 


Bangalore. . 
lioshiarpur. 

Churu. 

Caehar. 

Ratnagiri... 


Chittorgarh. 
Palarnau. . . 
Barmer., .. 
Coimbatore. 
Sirohi. 


O tc 
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TABLE 9.6—REPAYING FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF INDEBTED 
FAMILIES AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



lUt; (Mrj.TIN A'I’(>I{S 

l.\IU. K ( ri.TIVATuK.S 

>1 Kllir.M OI^LTIVATOUS 

SMALL (;rLTrVAtOR.S 

Serial 











Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

her 

|)islrict 

CtMll- 

Ibstriet 

cent- 

Di.strict 

cent- 

District 

cent* 



iii*V 


age 


ago 


age 


1 

2 

. 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Deoria. 

uo ■ rj 

Broach. 

100-3 

Akola. 

98-7 

Parbhaiii. 

95-1 

2_ 

Oarbhaiii. 

.sv; • 7 

I^u bhani. 

*JU - / 

Broacli. 

84-2 

Deoria. 

80-1 

a. 

Broaeli. 

St: 

Akola. 

00-4 

l)(‘f)ria. 

82-3 

iSainbalpur.... 

74-9 

4. 

Shaja|>iir. 

sou 

1 >coriu. 

S7 0 

Parbhaiii. 

82-0 

Broach. 

G6 0 

5. 

Hvw a. 

so ■ 0 

S.iMibalpur.. .. 

S2-S 

Saiiibal])ur.... 

77-0 

Shajapur. 

04-7 

0. 

A kola. 

;; ■ / 

Slia japur. 

; 0 • 2 

I )iirg. 

70-1 

Mirzapur.... 

00-3 










7. 

Sainlailpiir. . ., 

70 • 7 

West (bxlavari 

07 4 

.\agpiir. 

09-0 

Akola. 

58-7 

8. 

IiilaH|mr. 

71 ■ s 

Bais(‘ii. 

00 • 1 

Shajapur. 

GG-G 

West Godavari 

57-4 

0. 

Quiloii. 

O 'i -s 

Quihm. 

03 - 3 

\V(*st (fodavari 

GG-1 

Quiloii. 

57-3 

10. 

West (!<)(lavari 

00 •.» 

Sliahjahanpur. 

02 • S 

Shall juhanjair. 

65-4 

■''"■g. 

,56-3 

11. 

Ahnifilabad. . . 

00 • it 

•N .Ml'pur. 

02-1 

Mahbubiiagar. 

G3-1 

Shahjaharipur. 

53-0 

\2. 

Mirzapur. 

00'0 

Mir/ajiur. 

01-0 

Mirzapur. 

.59-9 

Mahbubiiagar. 

50-0 

13. 


00 • /; 


00 - 7 

Qiiilon. 

69 - 7 

Sorath. 

50-4 

14. 

Sa^ar. 

iVJ • 7 

AJi^arli. 

60-S 

(,'handa. 

60-4 

(diaiida. 

45-7 

15. 

Shi vjuiri. 


I luru;. 

66 - G 

Itaiseii. 

ri9 • 

Aligarh....... 

44-1 

16. 

Malilnihiut^ar. 

ss ■ :i 

^ 'hauda. 

63 S 

Ahiij<‘dabad... 

60-3 

Lakhiiiipur. .. 

41-9 

17. 

Nai4(nir. 

:>os 

SaL’ur. 


Malda. 

48-0 

.Ahnicdabad... 

41-0 

18. 

Shalij<ahan|iiir. 



62 • 0 


46 - 4 

Puri. 

39 4 

10. 

Naiiiital. 


S< ti a1 li. 

.I ; 

N.Hinital. 

44-4 

Jaunpur. 

37-8 

20. 

Aligarh. 

J7- / 

Bilaspur. 

62 • ,'i 

Sorath. 

44-2 

S 111 tan pur. . .. 

37-8 

21. 

Dur^'. 

h2 ■ (t 

Ib'sva. 

60 • 4 

Puri. 

42-4 

Nainital. 

37-4 

22. 

K()!ha|Mir. 

1 r,io 

Puri. 

4S • 

Sultan pur.... 

42-0 

Malda. 

35-7 

23 ! 

Mal.la. 

j 7)1- 4 

Knrimoi. 

40 6 

.Midiiapore.. . . 

41-2 

Nizainabad. . . 

35-7 

24. 

SaiiiH. 

010 

Ni/.amaba<l. . . 

46 • 7 

Kurnool. 

41-2 

Sitapur. 

35-1 

25, 

Siiltaiij)iir.... 

47 S 

W'c.st Khaii- 

46-6 

daunpur. 

7i9-8 

Nagpur. 

35-1 

1 



desh. 






26. 

< 'hin^iepiit.... 

47 0 

Malda. 

46 ■ 4 

Kewa. 

39-4 

Bhilsa. 

33-0 

‘*7 

Kiiniool.. . , 

4 ; • :> 

K« tiha pur. 

i * '} ■ *} 

Sugar. 

7i8 - 4 

Kuruool. 

32 • 8 

28. 

Biiilsa . . 

40' U 

.1 bn biia. 

42 - 7 

Meerut. 

37-8 

Agra. 

31-8 

20. 

('haiula. 

44 ■ 7 

Shivjmri. 

42 • 2 

.Aligarh. 

7iG-G 

West Khan* 

31-1 








dosh. 


30. 

lialjiia. f. 

43 ' .V 

Puoiia........ 

42-0 

Os Ill alia bad.. . 

3G-1 

Rewa. 

29-4 

31. 

West Kliau* 

42 4 

Nainital. 

41-7 

West Khau- 

35-0 

Julluiidur. . . . 

29-3 


desh. 




desli. 




32. 

Kaisei) ...... 

410 

.MiiliiajiortJ.... 

41-0 

Malabar. 

34-6 

Ballia. 

29-2 

33. 

l*(>f Ilia. 

40 • 0 

SulUiiipur.... 

41-0 

A gra. 

33-8 

Hoshiarpur. .. 

28-5 

34. 

Bill'd WUll. 


daunpur. 

40-7 

Kolhapur. 

33-3 

Meerut. 

28-1 

35. 

11 assan. 

30 • 4 

Meerut. 

40-6 

Ballia. 

1 31-9 

Bhatindia.... 

20-3 

36. 

Puri. 

30-74 

Alalabur. 

749-S 

Satiia. 

1 

31-9 

Burdwan. 

24-0 

37. 

IVlalabar...... 

3,5 ’ S 

Satna.. . 

3H-S 

Sirmoor. 

31-7 

Osmanabad... 

20-0 

38. 

Nizauiabad. . . 

36-3 

Oauiaiiabad... 

36-0 

Pooua. 

30-7 

Hamirpur.... 

25-5 
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TABLE 9.^REPAYiNG FAMILIES AS PERCENTAGE OF INDEBTED 
FAMILIES AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM f'ULTIVATOKS 

.SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

ber 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

(^eni- 

District 

(Mint- 



age 


age 


age 


ago 


1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

V) 

7 

S 

39. 


34'1 

RKiIma. 

37‘2 

Xi/.anuLl>ad . . . 

30'3 

l^Iuigalpur.. .. 

23'4 

40. 

Midnaporc.... 

33'S 

Ballia. 

36 1 

Chingleput.... 

30'3 

Sugar. 

23 0 

41. 

Tlhatinda. 

33-7 

Sawai Madho- 

34 

Bhagalpur. . . . 

2S' 9 

Siriiu)(»r. 

24-S 




pur. 





42. 

Sawai Madho- 

33 2 

Agra. 

34‘7 

Shivpuri. 

27'7 

Jhahua. 

23-S 


pur. 








43. 

Sirnioor. 

32^5 

Chinglcjiut.... 

34 -i 

Bhatinda. 

27 1 

Ha i sen. 

23'7 

44. 

Ramanatha- 

32 3 

Koraput. 

33 2 

Sawai Madho- 

26' it 

Midnaporc.. . . 

23 3 


puram. 




pur. 




45. 

Jaipaiguri.... 

32-4 

Bhagalpur.... 

32 0 

Lakhinipur. .. 

23'6 

(.’hingl(‘put.... 

23-2 

46. 

Bijapur. 

30 9 

Bbatinda. 

31 9 

Jhahua. 

23'3 

!^>laspur. 

22 4 

47. 

Osmanabad... 

30‘8 

Burdwan. 

30-6 

.lulhindur. . . . 

23'0 

Kolluipijr. 

22 ‘ 2 

48. 

Bhagalpur.... 

30-2 

Sirmoor. 

30 6 

Hazaribagli. . . 

24'9 

Ha/.arihagh. .. 

2l'3 

49. 

Agra. 

30-2 

}.«akhiinpur. .. 

30-3 

Bilas])ur. 

24 7 

Mohindergarh. 

20'3 

50. 

Cuddapah.... 

28^2 

Hamirpur.... 

28 9 

Bijapur. 

24 2 

Bijapur. 

20 2 

51. 

Bangalore.... 

26^7 

Bijapur. 

28^7 

Ha!uiri)ur.... 

22 ■ 9 

Sliivpuri. 

20-1 

52. 

Ballia. 

25-9 

Jaipaiguri.... 

27 3 

Koraput. 

22'4 

Sa t iwi. 

19 9 

53. 

Cachar. 

24 0 

RaTnaniitha- 

23'9 

Burdwan. 

21 0 

Sawai Madho- 

19'0 




puram. 




}»ur. 


54. 

Mohindergarh. 

23-0 

Jaipur. .. 

23’6 

Mohindergarh. 

20 l) 

Poona. 

19 0 

55. 

Monghyr. 

23 0 

(’achar. 

23'4 

(aiddapah .... 

20 S 

('inidapah.... 

18'1 

56. 

Jaunpur. 

22’2 

Cuddapah.... 

23'0 

Sitapur.! 

18'9 

.MalHl>ar. 

172 

57. 

Lakbimpur... 

21 4 

Hassan. 

24'8 

Hamanatha- 

IS'l 

Koraput. 

16'8 






j»uraui. 




58. 

Hamirpur.... 

18’5 

Hazaribagh... 

23'1 

Has-siiri. 

no 

Bangalore.... 

132 

59. 

Kanpur. 

18’4 

Monghvr. 

22'6 

Jaipaiguri.... 

171 

Kanpur. 

142 

60. 

Coimbatore... 

18 '2 

Sitapur. 

18'2 

Ratnagiri. 

\ 142 

Jaipaiguri.... 

137 

61. 

Sitapur. 

17’4 

Hissar. 

182 

Trij)ura. 

13'1 

'IVipiira. 

117 










62. 

Koraput. 

17-2 

Kanpur. 

163 

Kanpur. 

1 122 

Kniiinip. 

116 

63. 

Chittorgarh... 

16‘8 

i Tripura. 

158 

Cachar. 

1 120 

Jaipur. 

11'6 

64. 

Banner. 

16-3 

Palamau. 

13 0 

Chittorgarh. . . 

J1'3 

Churu. 

110 

65. 

Hazaribagh... 

16^3 

Bangalore.... 

13 0 

Hissar. 

112 

Haiuanatha- 

101 








puram. 


66. 

i Jaipur. 

14 8 

Mohindergarh. 

137 

Jaipur. 

107 

Hassan. 

97 

67. 

Tripura. 

14-5 

Jullundur.... 

13-3 

Hoshiarpur,.. 

\ 9'7 

Coimbatore... 

90 

68. 

Churu.. 

12 4 

Churu.. 

12 9 

Monghyr.... • 

93 

Chittorgarh... 

83 

69. 

Ratnagiri. 

11 3 

Barmer. 

118 

Palamau. 

9'3 

Barnior. 

80 

70. 

Hissar. 

8-8 

Coimbatore... 

no 

Kamrup. 

90 

Ratnagiri. 

7'8 

71. 

Kamrup. 

8-6 

Chittorgarh... 

10 6 

Churu. 

7'i 

Palamau. 

61 

72. 

Jullundur.... 

8-6 

Ratnagiri. 

8-7 

Bangalore.... 

69 

Iftssar. 

43 

73. 

Palainau. 

3-3 

Kamrup. 

8-6 

Coimbatore... 

6'2 

Monghyr. . ^ . 

41 

74. 

Hosbiarpur... 

4-3 

Hoshiarpur... 

4-8 

Barmer. 

30 

Sirohi. 

3'3 

75. 

Sirohi. 

0-9 

Sirohi. 

03 

Sirohi. 

10 

C'achar.. 

03 
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less than 30 per cent, the largest concentration of districts being in the class interval 
10 to 20 per cent. 

9.3.4 The ])rop(H'tion of repaying to indebted cultivating families is found 
to vary among the districts to a much larger extent. The districts are distributed 
somewhat equally ann'iig the class intervals 10 to 20 per cent, 20 to 30 per 
cent and 30 to 40 p(‘r cent. In 24 di.stricts the proportion exceeded 40 per cent. 
There was a g(‘iHU’al correspondc^m e between high and low proportions of indebted 
families and n‘paying families, as in the case of proportions of borrowing families 
and r(q)aying families nolic(*d in the jnevious section. 

9.3.5 T1 le relative ])osition as between the different classes of cultivators, in 
resj)ect of tin* ])ro])()r< ion of r(‘paying to indebted families, is largely similar to that in 
resj)eet oi tin* proportion of r(*paying to borrowing families. The proportion of 
repaying families to iiid(‘ld(*d families was generally highest in the case of the large 
cultivators, a little lower for tln^ medium cultivators and lowest in the case of the 
small eultiv^ators. Taking all the districts together, the proportion of repaying 
to indebted families was 41 j»er cent for the big and'also for the large cultivators, 
36 per <‘ent for tlie medium cidtivators and 31 per cent for the small cultivators. 

9.4 AVERAGE REPAYMENT PER FAMILY 

9.4 .1 While discussing Ihe ])ro])ortion of repaying families in different districts 
and among diff(‘r(*nt classes of th(‘ rural population, we did not take into account the 
magnitu<b‘ of Un* repayimMit but considered cudy whether any n^payment at all was 
mad(‘ by a family. W c sliall now |>roceed to examine the average repayment per 
family in the dilVcnMit villages iuv<‘stigated. The following table gives a classification 
of villages according tlic average repaynuMit per family: 


Art*jmyment 
|KT family 

Number of 
villages 

Nil. 

23 

Uficw Us nM>. 

mi 

Hs JOO Rs 2(K). 

30 

Rs 200 Rh :)(H>. 

21 

R.s ,3(M) Us 400. 

6 

Rr 400 -Rs 500. 

2 

Rs 500 - R.s 600. 

1 

Rs 6(K) Rs 700. 

- 

Ks 700-Rs 800. 

- 

Rs SOO~Rs 000. 

- 

Rs OiH)- Rs 1,000. 

- 

Rs l,(K>0 - Rs 2,000. 

1 

I’otal. 

600 


Leaving aside the villages in whicli no repayment was reported, we notice that in an 
overwdielrning majority of 507 villages out of 600, the average repayment per family 
was below Ks 100. In 34 districts all the selected villages fall in this group. In 
all except tw^o districts the average repayment per family was less than Bs 100 in 
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four or more of the selected villages. The districts in each of which at least three 
selected villages showed an average repayment of more than Ra 100 per family are 
Deoria, Nainital, Bhatinda, Kuriiool, Malabar, West (jodavari, Quilom Shajapur, 
Akola, Parbhani, Ahmedabad and Broach. 

9.4.2 The table gi\en in the previous paragrapli classifies the selected villages 
according to the average size of repayment per rural family. As in the case of 
other items, there is a conaideraVde difference between the ]u>sition of cultivating 
and non-cultivating families in the average size of repayment also. For all the 
districts taken together the average re))ayment of cultivators was Rs 01 per family, 
while that of non-cultivators was Rsl7 per family. The overall average for all 
the families was Rs 46 per family. 

9.4.3 Table 9.7 gives, for the selected ilistricts, th(‘ aN erage l(‘vel of repaymejit 

among cultivators, non-cultivators and all faniilit's. Examining tl)e average 
I vel of repayment j)er non-cultivating family in the various distric ts, we find that 
in 32 districts it was less than Rs 10 : in 22 districts it was betwetui Rs 10 and Rs 20 
and in 12 districts it ranged from Rs 20 to Rs 30. An aveuage levcd of Rs 30 and 
above per family is found only in nine districts, the higliest being Rs 53 in 

Sawai Madhopur, Rs55 in Bhatinda and Rs98 in West Godavari. 

9.4.4 In 38 districts the average level of repayment among cultivators was 
less than Rs 40 per family ; in another 20 districts the level was between Rs 10 and 
Rs 100. In the remaining 17 districts, which imliule 5 districts of Madras, the 
average level of repayment per family was more tlian Rs 100. Tln^ relative position 
of the four classes of cultivators, viz., the lag, large, nudiimi and small cultivators, 
as regards repayment, may be seen from table 9.8. As may bt* (*x])e( ted. with the 
exception of 7 di.stricts, the average level of repayment in the case of tlu^ large culti¬ 
vators was higher than in the case of the medium and the' small cultivators and the 
average level for the medium cultivators was higher than t hat for the .small cult ivators 
in all except 12 districts. The overall avc rages ])er family in res])cct of the 1 Iihm* groups 
are Rs 112, Rs 47 and Rs 30 respectively. Among the large cult ivators the average 
repayment per family wa.s more than Rs 100 in 30 districts and it was as 1 igli i s Rs 015 
in West Godavari, while for the medium cultivators, th(‘ average level of more than 
Rs 100 per family w^as found only in 11 districts. For the small cultivators the 
average repayment per family exceeded Rs 100 only in three districts. 

9.4.5 It was noticed in the earlier chaj)ters that the l>ig eultivatons occupied 
a distinctly high position in respect of most tratisactioris. This is tnae of repayment 
also. The average size of repayment per family among the big cultivators, taking 
all districts together, stood at Rs 1G5 as against the average of Rs 112 for the large 
cultivators and Rs 61 for all cultivators. The average repayment per family 
among the big cultivators stood particularly high in some districts such as West 
Godavari (Rs 1,271), Ahmedabad (Rs 749), Coimbatore (Rs 654) and Bhilsa 
(Rs 620). 
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TABLE 9J—AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER FAMILY 



CT'LTTVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

number 

District 

Amount 

(R.S) 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

West Godavari. . . . 

‘2B2 

West Godavari.... 

08 

2. 

Broacli. 

221 

Bhatinda. 

55 

3. 

Ahinedabad. 

218 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

53 

4. 

Sagar. 

200 

Cuddapah. 

47 

6. 

Shajapur. 

101 

Kurnool. 

43 

6. 

Bhilsa. 

166 

Shajapur. 

30 

7. 

Bhatinda. 

161 

M<*erut. 

33 

8. 

Kurnool. 

140 

Bhagalpur. 

31 

9. 

Akola.*.. 

137 ! 

Shahjahanpiir. 

30 

10, 

Shahjahanpiir. 

134 j 

Aligarh. 

20 

11. 

Deoria. 

131 

Quilnn. 

20 

12. 

J*arbhani. 

127 

Agra. 

27 

13. 

Quilon. 

122 

Kanirup. 

25 

14. 

Xainilal. 

121 

Soraih. 

25 

15. 

Cuddajmh. 

121 

Osinanabad. 

25 

16. 

Mala liar. 

120 

Chingleput. 

25 

17. 

(’oiinl)Htore. 

105 

Mahinibnagar. 

24 

18. 

Nagpur. 

08 

dullumlur. 

23 

10. 

Mahbuluiagar. 

02 

Nagpur. 

22 

20. 

Malda. 

S,”) 

Aiiin«*<iabad. 

20 

21. 

Sorat h. 

82 

.Nizamahad. 

20 

22. 

Osinanabad. 

70 

Pallia. 

18 

23. 

Poona. 

75 

.Iaun|uir.... 

18 

24. 

Aligarh. 

72 

Deoria. 

17 

25. 

Sawai Madlu^juir. . 

"1 

Mohitiihrgarh. 

17 

26. 

West Khandesh . . . 

6S 

Bijapur. 

17 

27. 

(’handa. 

67 

Hissar. 

16 

28. 

Nizamabad. 

66 

Bhilsa. 

16 

20. 

( hinglcput. 

66 

Akola.. 

16 

30. 

Kaisi'ii. 

65 

lk»oiia. 

16 

31. 

Meerut. 

6,3 

Parbliani. 

15 

32. 

Bhagalpur. 

62 

llamirpur. 

14 

33. 

Agra. 

61 

Nainital. 

14 

34. 

Sanibalpur. 

40 1 

Malda. 

13 

35. 

Mohindergarh. 

46 

Puri. 

13 

36. 

Hoshiarpur. 

41 

Bangui »re. 

12 

37. 

Jaipur. 

41 

Kanpur. 

11 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 


Namital. 

West Godavari. 

Sagar. 

Shajapur. 

J3roach. 


Ahmedabtui.., 

Deoria. 

Bhatinda. 

Shahjahanpiir. 
Kurnool. 


Ouddapah. 

Bhilsa. 

Malabar... 
Quilon... 
Akola.... , 


Parbhani. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

iSt>rath. 

Mahbiil)nagar.... 
Nagpur. 


Nizamabad. 

Poona. 

Osinanabad. 
Bhagalpur.. 
Agra. 


Aligarh. 

Meerut. 

Chingleput.. 

Malda. 

Coimbatore. 


Mohindergarh. .. 

Raisen. 

(’handa. 

We.st Khandesh. 
Sambalpur. 


Jhabua. 


Amount 

(Rs) 
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TABLE 9.7--AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER FAMILY—Concluded 


Serial 

number 


38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

67. 

68 . 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62, 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIKS 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Ks) 

District 

Amount 

(E«) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Bijapur. 

39 

Chittorgarh. 

11 

Sirmoor. 

31 

DAinirpiir. 

37 

Raison. 

n 

Jaipur. 

31 

Sirmoor. 

36 

Broach. 

11 

KtJhapur. 

31 

Shivpuri. 

36 

llassan. 

11 

Jaunpur. 

30 

Kolhapur. 

36 

Rainanaihapiiran). 

11 

Shivpuri. 

30 

Mirzapur. 

35 

Chanda. 

10 

Bangalore. 

30 

Jhabiia. 

35 

tSambalpur. 

9 

Ha-ssan. 

29 

Korapiit. 

35 

JSirrnoor. 

8 

Hamir]>iir. 

28 

Bangalore. 

35 

Malabar. 

8 

Mirzapur. 

26 

Jaunpur. 

34 

Sultanpur. 

7 

Durg. 

26 

Hasaan. 

34 

Kolhapur. 

7 

Jloshiarpur. 

25 

Burdwan. 

33 

(’oimbatoro. 

6 

Bilaspur. 

25 

Darg. 

30 

Mirzapur. 

5 

Ballia. 

23 

Bilaspur. 

2« 

Shivpuri. 

5 

Ramanathapuram . 

23 

Rewa. 

28 

Durg. 

.5 

Juliundur. 

22 

Ballia. 

25 

Hoshiarpur. 

4 

H iasar. 

22 

Hiasar. 

25 

Buniwan. 

3 

Burdwan. 

20 

Puri. 

25 

Midnapore. 

3 

Puri. 

20 

Ramanathapuram. 
Midnapore. 

25 

22 

Rewa. 

Sagar. 

3 

3 

Midnapore. 

Chittorgarh. 

19 

19 

Chittorgarh. 

22 

West Khandosh ... 

3 

lU^wa. 

19 

Jalpaiguri. 

21 

Ratnagiri. 

3 

Jalpaiguri. 

18 

Juliundur. 

19 

lakhimpur. 

2 

Kamrup. 

17 

Lakhimpur. 

18 

Monghvr. 

*) 

Sultanpur. 

17 

Sultanpur. 

18 

Churn. 

2 

Kani)ur. 

16 

Cachar. 

17 

Jaipur. 

2 

Koraput. 

15 

Kanpur. 

17 

Satna. 

2 

Lfikhirnpur. 

12 

Tripura. 

16 

Bilaspur. 

2 

Cachar. 

12 

Monghyr. 

16 

(’achar. 

1 

Tripura. 

12 

Kamrup.' 

14 

Tri]nira. 

1 

Banner. 

12 

Barmer. 

13 

Jalpaiguri. 

1 

Satna. 

10 

Satna. 

13 

Sitapur. 

1 

.MonghvT. 

9 

Hazaribagh. 

10 

Sirohi. 

1 

Hazaribagh. 

8 

Chum. 

9 

Palamau. 


('hum. 

8 

Sitapur. 

7 

Jhabua. 

- 

Sitapur. 

6 

Ratnagiri... 

6 

Koraput... 


Ratnagiri. 

5 

Palamau. 

4 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

Palamau. 

3 

Sirohi. 

1 

Barmer. 


Sirohi. 

1 
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TABLE 9.a-AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER FAMILY AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


I LARdlC nrr.TrVATORS MEDITM CrLTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 



\\\*st Godavari 
Ahinedtihad... 

hroach. 

Bhilsa. 

iSagar. 

iSha japur. 

Kurnool. 

Malabar. 

Akola. 

Coiiu batons. . . 

Quilon. 

(’uddapah .... 
Shahjahanf)ur. 

Parbhfini. 

Malda.. 


Broach. 

Ahuiodabad... 

Bhatinda. 

Shajapur. 

W€?.st Godavari 

Akola. 

Deoria. 

Sagar. 

Shahjahanpiir. 
Nainital. 


2tk> Parbhani. 

255 Kurnool. 

238 Bhilsa. 

222 Mahbiibnagar. 
215 Sorath. 


210 ( 'uddapah . . . 

209 Quilon. 

205 Malabar. 

102 Nagpur. 

155 Osmarmbad.. 


218 I ('hingl(‘put.... 151 Agra. 


142 Meerut. 


140 Raisen. 
139 (’handa. 

137 Aligarh. 


129 Bhagulpur.. . . 
120 lloshiarpur. .. 
117 Pcmna. 

108 Mohind(Tgarh. 
105 We.st Khan- 
do.Mh 

96 Nizaniabad ... 
82 Sawai Madho- 
pur 

80 Coimbat-orc. .. 

79 Sirmoor. 

79 Kolhapur. 

75 Hasaan. 

70 Chingleput .... 


194 Sagar. 

174 Bhatinda. .. . 
153 Shajapur.... 

141 Nainital. 

126 Ahmedabad.. 


123 Broach. 79 

114 West Godavari 79 

113 l)(M)ria. 74 

110 Parbhani. 66 


103 Bhagalpur.... 62 

103 Sorath. 61 

100 Aligarh. 63 

94 Shahjahanpur. 49 

92 Bhilsa. 49 

87 Kurnool. 48 

83 Ho.shiarpur. .. 46 

79 Mohindergarh. 46 

74 Bangalore*.... 46 

71 Mahbiibnagar. 44 

70 Meerut. 42 


69 Quilon. 42 

64 Sawai Madho- 41 

pur 

59 Sainbalpur.... 41 

59 Burdwan. 41 


58 I Cuddapah. , 


56 Agra. 

55 Nizaniabad. . 
53 O.sinanabad. . 


51 Mirzapur.... 
47 (\)imbat-ore.. 


44 Chanda. 28 

42 Jaipur. 27 

42 BalUa. 23 

39 Jaunpur. 23 

39 Akola. 23 

37 Jullundiir. .. . 22 

36 Jhabua. 22 
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TABLf 9.8-AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER FAMILY AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

/ BIO CULTIVATOBS / LABOB CrLTIVATOBS / MEBItTM crLTIVATORS / SMALL Ct/LTIVATORS 


Atho- 

District uiit District 

(Rs) 


38. Burdwan... 

39. Chittorgarh. 

40. Bilaspur- 


41. Hassan. 

42. Meenit. 

43. Bangalore.... 

44. Mohindergarh. 

46. Agra. 


46. Mirzapur. 

47. Jhabna. 

48. Jaipur. 

49. Ramanathapu- 

ram 

50. Lakhimpur. .. 


61. Puri. 

52. Monghyr. 

53. Satna_ 

54. Tripura.. 

55. BaUia.... 


81 Hamirpur. . .. 

79 Bijapiir. 

79 Jaunpur. 


77 I Jhabua. 


75 Rt wa.... 
75 Kolhapur. 
70 Sirnioor. . 
65 Hassan... 


63 Bila.Mpar. 

62 Hissar. 

61 Durg. 

60 Ramanathapu- 
ram 

58 Mirzapur. 


57 Bangalore. .. 
49 Burdwan.... 
49 Chittorgarh.. 

48 Puri. 

48 Mohindergarh 


67 Malda. 

66 Sambalpur. 
55 Bijapur. . ., 


55 Mirzapur. 


55 Hamirpur. 
55 Jhabua.... 

53 IHirg. 

53 Jaunpur... 


52 M kina pore. 

48 Rewa. 

48 Jaipur.... 
47 Sulttnipur. 


45 Jalpaiguri.... 

43 Burdw an. 

42 Bilaspur. 

40 Ballia. 

38 Rainanathapu- 
ram 


35 Kagi)ur. . . . 

34 Poona. 

34 Chingleput.. 

32 West Khan- 
tiesh 

29 Bijaiuir. . .. 

29 Malda. 

28 Bilaspur.... 
27 Malabar.. .. 


23 Hamirpur. . 

23 Raisen. 

22 Durg. 

21 Sirmoor.... 


21 Puri. 


20 Midnapore.... 

20 Kanpur. 

20 Shivpuri. 

19 lAakhimpur. .. 
19 Ramanathapu* 



56. Jaunpur_ 

57. Sultanpur.. 

68. Durg. 

59. Jalpaiguri. . 

60. Hamirpur.. 

61. Midnapore.. 

62. Kanpur. ... 

63. Hoahiarpur. 

64. Banner.... 

66. Koraput_ 


66. I Jullundur. . 

Cachar. 

Chum. 

Hissar. 

Hazaribagh. 


71. Kamrup.. 

72. Sitapur... 

73. Ratnagiri. 

74. Palamau. 

76. Sirohi_ 


44 Cachar. 

43 Ballia. 

43 Lakhimpur, 
42 Jalpaiguri. . 
39 Monghyr, .. 


36 AMidnapore.. 
31 Tripura . . .. 

27 Satna. 

26 Barmer. . , , 
26 Sultanpur. , 


24 Kanpur. , .. 
23 Jullundur... 

20 Chum. 

15 Kamnip.... 
10 Ho.shiarpiir. 


8 Sitajiur. 

7 Hazaribagh. 
6 Palamau . . . 
5 Ratnagiri.., 
1 Sirohi. 


37 Hi.^sar. 

37 Shivpuri.... 
32 Jullundur,.. 
32 ( hittorgarh. 

32 Cachar. 


31 Bangalore. . 
28 Kamrup.,. . 
28 Hazaribagh. 
26 Kanpur.... 
2.5 Tripura.... 


24 Lakhimpur. 
19 Monghyr... 

19 Satna. 

17 Ratnagiri... 
17 Silapur. 


11 Barmer. . 
10 Chiiru.... 
7 Palamau. 
6 Koraput. 
" Sirohi... . 


]H Kolhapur.. 
18 Ha-ssan.... 
17 Kamrup... 
17 Jalpaiguri. 
16 Barmer. . . 


16 Chittorgarh 
14 Monghyr... 
14 Sultanpur. . 

14 Rewa. 

13 Koraput.... 


11 Tripura. . .. 

9 Sitapur. 

9 Hissar. 

9 Hazaribagh. 
6 Chum...... 


6 Sirohi.... 
5 Satna.... 
3 Ratnagiri. 
2 Palamau. 
1 Cachar... 
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9.4.6 The share of each class of cultivators in the total repayments by 
cultivators, for all the districts put together, is as follows: 


0Ia8.s of cultivatorn 

Shar(‘ 
of total 
repayments 
(Per cent) 

Sliare 
of total 
borrowings 
(Per cent) 

Big cultivators. 

26 9 

25-2 

I-arge ... 

546 

6J’l 

Medium „ . 


330 

Small ,, . 

14‘6 

13-9 

Ai\ eullivutfirH . 

JOO.O 

200.0 


9.4.7 There is fairly close correspondence between the overall proportions 
of borrowings and (jf repayments of each category. However, it may be noted that 
while for th(‘ big and the large cultivators the share of total repayments is somewhat 
larger than tin* corresponding share of total borrowings, for the other two classes of 
cultivators the share of total borrowings is larger than the corresponding share 
of total re])aynHUits. 

9.5 AVERAGE REPAYMENT PER REPAYING FAMILY 

9.5.1 The table below gives a distribution of districts according to the level 
of re{)ayment per r('[)aying cultivating family. 


Average r<^])aymonf p<rr repaying 
cultivating family 

Number of 
districts 



Rfi 50 Rs 100. 

6 

Rs 1(K)-Rs 200. 

25 

Rs 200 Rs 300. 

IS 

Rs 300 - Rs 500. 

10 

Rs 500- Rs l.CKH). 

6 

Rs 1,000 and above. 

1 


Total. 

75 


In 43 of the 75 sehjcted districts the average repaymtmt per rej)aying cultivating 
family was between lls 160 and Rs 3(K): in 6 districts it was Jess than Rs 100 and in 
26 districts, more than Rs 300. In all the six districts in which low repayments 
were reported, the h'vel of borrowings was also low. The districts which recorded 
relatively high repayment per repaying family belong mostly to tracts in which the 
level of credit transactions was generally at a high level. 

9.5.2 Generally, the repayment per repaying family was lower though not 
strikingly lower than the l)orrowings per borrowing family. In the six districts in 
which the repayments per repaying cultivat ng family averaged less than Rs 100, 
the average borrowings per borrowing cultivating family varied from Rs 100 
to Rs200. Of the 25 districts which recorded repayments of over Rs 100 
but less than Rs 200 per repaying cultivating family, in 9 districts the 
borrowings per bon owing cultivating family also varied from R-s 100 to Rs200; 
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in 11 districts the borrowings per borrowing cultivating family vari(id from Rs 200 to 
Rs 300, while in the remaining 5 districts they were at higher levels. In all except 7 
of the districts which reported repayments varying from Rs 200 to Rs 300 per repay¬ 
ing cultivating family, the borrowings per borrowing cultivating family were at levels 
below Rs 400, Of the 19 districts which reported repayments of between Rs 300 
and Rs 500 per repaying cultivating family, in 11 districts the borrowings averaged less 
than Rs 500 per borrowing cultivating family, 

9.5.3 The table below gives the distribution of districts according to the 
level of repayment per repaying non-cultivating family : 


Average rej)ayiiient j>er repay ing 
iion-ciiltivating family 

i 

Numl)er of 
districts 

Nil. 

2 

Below Ra 50. 

10 

Ra 50 - Rs 1(X). 

11 

Rs 100 - Rs 200. 

29 

13 

Rs 200 - Ra .300. 

Rs 300 and above. 

10 


Total.... 

75 


In 2 of the districts the non-cultivating families did not report any repayments 
and in 21 districts their repayments averaged less than Rs 100 per reporting family ; 
in 29 districts the repayments varied from Rs 100 to Rs 200 and in 13 districts, 
between Rs 200 and Rs 300, per reporting non-cultivating family. The repayments 
averaged Rs 300 or more per reporting non-cultivating family only in 10 districts. 

9.5.4 The data for individual districts show that the level of repayments by 
non-cultivators was ordinarily associated directly wdth the level of their boiTOwings. 
Generally, the repayments per repaying non-cultivating family were at somewhat 
lower levels, as compared with the borrowings per borrowing non-cultivating family; 
of the ten districts in which the repayments averaged less than Rs 50 })er repaying 
family, only in four districts the borrow ings exceeded Rs 100 per borrowing family. In 
7 of the 11 districts which reported repayments ranging from Rs 50 to Rs 100 per re¬ 
paying non-cultivating family the borrowings averaged less than Rs 150 per borrow¬ 
ing non-cultivating family. The borrowings per borrowing family were found to 
exceed considerably the repayment per repaying family in the case of non-cultivators 
of only a few of the districts falling in the other class intervals. 

9.5.5 It will thus be noticed that the difference between the level of repayment 
per repaying family and the level of borrowings per borrowing family was not large 
in most districts. The shortfall in average repayments as compared with average 
borrowings is thus due mainly to a relatively small percentage of borrowing families 
making any repayments at all during the year. Those who repaid made, on an 
average, fairly substantial repayments. As might have been expected, there is no 
relation between the percentage of repaying to borrowing families and the compara¬ 
tive level of average repayment per repayiijg family. In Coimbatore where the 
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TABLE 9.9—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROV/ED PER BORROWING 
FAMILY AND AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER REPAYING 

FAMILY 


1 Amount in rupuos] 


Region /1 )iHtriLt 

CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Repay* 

nj(*nts 

Borrow- 

ingH 

R(^pay- 

menta 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Repay- 

mentfl 

Borrow* 

ings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Assam-Bengal 







J.Hlvliiinj)ur. 

101 

284 

124 

144 

159 

276 

( achur . 

VXi 

200 

280 

172 

193 

194 

Kainruf). 

170 

250 

220 

311 

187 

264 

'Tripura. 

108 

301 

53 

196 

187 

291 

ilalpaiguri. 

186 

140 

47 

145 

181 

140 

Bihar-Bengal 







Malda. 

345 

303 

131 

172 

284 

245 

Runhvan. 

178 

2H7 

91 

109 

169 

221 

Midnapore. 

101 

196 

83 

87 

101 

184 

Hhagaljnir. 

232 

302 

132 

201 

208 

281 

Mnnglivr. .. 

173 

363 

26 

117 

104 

261 

JRizaribagh. 

50 i 

124 


67 

59 

119 

ralaumu . 

52 1 

177 

10 

59 

50 

154 

Mirzapur .. . 

78 

176 

41 

57 

74 

151 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







Ballia. 

105 

175 

112 

163 

107 

172 

Deoria. 

172 

315 

80 

192 

170 

310 

Jfuinpur. 

117 

260 

133 

250 

118 

257 

Sultaiipur. 

55 

119 

98 

82 j 

66 

117 

Sitiipur. 

101 

187 

56 

176 

100 

186 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kan})ur. 

209 i 

414 

116 

205 

181 

386 

Hamirpur. 

220 

317 j 

103 

168 

181 

273 

Shahjaihaiipur. 

389 

485 

145 

164 

367 

448 

Agra. 

277 

555 

214 

310 

267 

607 

Aligarh. 

246 

350 

134 

214 

199 

295 

Nainital. 

392 

463 

141 

373 

1,443 

1,632 

Meerut. 

289 

664 j 

151 

301 

234 

627 

Pun{ab-PEPSU 







Sinnoor... 

193 1 

249 

170 

153 

192 

239 

Hoshiarpur . 

361 j 

407 

99 

212 

306 

339 

Jullundur . 

136 

529 

138 

200 

137 

265 

HiBsar . 

548 

653 

355 

356 

497 

598 

Bhatinda . 

901 i 

897 

317 1 

420 

699 

712 

Mohindergarh . 

364 ! 

724 

179 

342 

348 

1 

686 

Rajasthan 







Chum . 

236 

608 

260 

195 

236 

503 

Banner . 

287 

728 

- 

137 

287 j 

70S 

Sirohi . 

241 

317 

567 

654 

289 ! 

362 

Jaipur ... 

325 

691 

357 

338 

326 1 

580 

Sawai Madhopur . 

333 

522 

816 

540 

367 1 

523 

Chittorgarh . 

269 

j 

470 

484 

543 

292 

478 
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TABLE 9.9—AVERAGE AMOUNT BORROWED PER BORROWING 
FAMILY AND AVERAGE AMOUNT REPAID PER REPAYING 
FAMILY—Concluded 

[ Amount in nipot^s] 


CULTIVATORS 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Region/District 


Borrow¬ 

ings 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Shi^uri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Raisen. 

Satna. 

Rewa. 

Sagar. 


Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. 

Bilaspur. 

I>urg. 

Chanda. 


Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

Akola. 

Sorath. 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandesh. 

Parbhani. 


North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur. 

Bi japur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbubnagar... 
Kuhiooi. 


South Deccan 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatore. 

Cuddapah. 


East Coast 

Nizemabad....... 

West Godavari.... 

Chlngleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Coast 

Batnagiri. 

Malabar. 

Quilon. 
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proportion of repaying to borrowing families was only about 12 per cen^, the 
average repayment per repaying family was actually larger than the average borrow¬ 
ings per borrowing family; on the other hand, in Deoria with more than 80 per cent of 
repaying to borrowing families, average repayment per repaying family was almost 
half of the average borrowings per borrowing family. 

9.6 REPAYMENTS AS PROPORTION OF BORROWINGS 

9.0.1 The following table gives a distribution of the villages according to 
the proportion of repayments to borrowings : 


Proportion of repayments 
to borrowing.^ 

Number of 
villages 

Ml . 

23 

liflow ]0 p4‘r o ut . 

no 

J0~20 „ . 

127 

20- HO „ . 

129 

HO- 40 .. 

(>5 

40- 50 .. 


50- 00 

39 

00- 70 . . 

20 

70- HO „ . 

9 

SO ■ 00 „ . 

9 

00-100 . 

4 

100 prr cntt and aOatr . 

20 

Total. . . . 

tm 


9.0.2 Tht> bulk of 1b(‘ investigated villages are eoncentrated in three class 
intervals: 119 villages in the class interval ‘below 10 })er cent'. 127 villages in the class 
interval * 10 to 20 j)er cent’ and 129 villages in the class interval * 20 to 30 per cent’. 
Hepaynients tlius constituted Jess than 30 per ct'ut of the borrowings in almost 
two-thirds of the total number of villages. Analysing the villages in which the. 
proportion of repayments to borrowings ranged from 30 to 00 p>er cent, we find that 
these are <li.stributed over many districts. In each of 2fi districts 3 or more out of 
the 8 selected villages are included among the villages in which the proportion of 
repayments to borrowings was between 30 and 00 per cent. 

9.6.3 Table 9.10 gives for each district the amount repaid as proportion 
of the amount borrowed, for cultivators, non-cultivators and all families. The 
overall proportion of repayments to borrowings for all families in all districts taken 
together is 29 per cent. This is even lower than the proportion of repaying families 
to borrowing families, which is 39 per cent. It may be recalled that the proportion 
of borrowing families as well as the average size of borrowings arc generally 
lower among non-cultivators than among cultivators. The proportion of repaying 
families and the average repayments are also similarly lower among non¬ 
cultivators than among cultivators. The proportion of repayments to borrowings 
is influenced by all the above mentioned factors. This proportion is lower among 
non-cultivators than among cultivators in 47 of the 75 selected districts. The 
proportion of repayments to borrowings, for all districts taken together, is 29 per 
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TABLE 9J0--*REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS 


Serial 

number 


NON-CtrLTIVATO»S 



ALL FAMn^IKS 


District 


Akola. S4-2 

Parbhani. 75*7 

Koraput. 7 5'7 

Broach. 72-4 

Sambalpur.... 6*5-3 

Ahmedabad. 59 0 

Malda. 54'9 

Shajapur.. 53'3 

Nagpur. 50 2 

Shahjahanpur. 49 2 

Durg. 47-1 

Nainital. 47‘0 

Deoria. 45'6 

West Godavari.... 45'3 

Quilon. 44'1 


Bhilsa.. 
Baisen. 
Sagar.., 
Poona.. 
Chanda. 


Shivpuri. 38'5 

Osmanabad. 38 3 

Nizamabad. 37 7 

Bhatinda. 37-1 

Kolhapur. 36-0 

Aligarh. 34'8 

Bilaspur. 34'5 

Sorath. 34-5 

Mahbubnagar. 34'1 

Sirmoor. 32'8 

Kumool. 31'2 

Malabar. 29'4 

Jhabua. 28-3 

Cuddapah. 27-5 

Mirzapur. 26'1 


West Khandesh. 
Bewa. 


Akola. 

West Godavari... 

Durg. 

Nagpur. 

Nizamabad. 


Kurnool. 

Poona. 

Osmanabad... 
Sambalpur.... 
Shahjahanpur. 


Chanda. 

Kamanathapuram. 

Cuddapah. 

Quilon. 

Hissar. 


Shajapur. 

Aligarh. 

I.4ikhimpur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 
Chingleput. 


Parbhani. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Broach. 

Puri. 

Ahmedabad... 


Hamirpur. 

Churu. 

Mirzapur.. 
Bhatinda.. 
Bhagalpur. 

Meerut.... 

Agra. 

Jullundur. 
Sirmoor... 
Kolhapur.. 


Ballia... 
Bijapur. 


Akola. 

Koraput... 

Broach- 

Parbhani. . 
Sambalpur. 


Ahmedabad.... 

Nainital. 

Nagpur. 

Shajapur. 

West Godavari. 


Shahjahanpur. 

I>wrg. 

Deoria. 

Malda. 

Quilon. 


Poona. 

Osmanabad. 

Bhiba. 

Chanda.... 
Nizamabad. 

Sagar...... 

Shivpuri.... 

Kais<3n. 

Kolhapur... 
Aligarh. 


Bhatinda. 

Bilaspur. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Kurnool. 

Sirmoor. 


Sorath. ... 
Malabar.., 
Jhabua.... 
Cuddapah. 
Mirzapur.. 


West Khandoeh. 
Hamirpur. 
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TABLE 9.10—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF 
BORROWINGS—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

CUl.TrVATOB.S 

1 TION-OXJLTIVATOIIS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Diatrict 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

District 

Per- 
1 cent- 

I ago 

District 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 


1 

2 

3 


6 

6 

38. 

Jalpaiguri. 

23 6 

1 )ooria. 

208 

Rewa. 

235 

39. 

Burdwan. 

23 6 

Kanpur. 

198 

Jalpaiguri. 

229 

40. 

Hamirpur. 

23’6 

Hassan. 

198 

Bhagalpur. 

225 

41. 1 

Bhagalpur. 

22-4 

Kaisen. 

197 

Puri. 

226 

42. 1 

Puri. 

21-3 

Jaunpur. 

195 

Chingleymt. 

222 

43. 

Coimbatore. 

21 3 

Kamrup. 

185 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

21-9 

44. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

21 2 1 

Malda. 

181 

Ballia. 

211 

45. 

Chingleput. 

21 2 

Sultanpur. 

176 

Burdwan. 

20 5 

46. 

Ballia. 

210 

Sorath. 

174 

Agra. 

204 

47. 

Agra. 

20'1 

Chittorgarh. 

100 

Coimbatore. 

197 

48. 

Sultanpur. 

194 

Bhilsa.. 

15'8 

Hissar. 

196 

49. 

Jaunpur. 

192 \ 

Shivpuri.. 

15'4 

Meerut. 

19'5 

60. 

Bijapur.| 

190 

Nainital. 

14'7 

Sultanpur. 

19 3 

61. 

Lakhimpur. 

18'8 

Malabar. 

145 

Bijapur. 

193 

52. 

Midnapore. 

IS'7 

West Khandesh . .. 

144 

Lakhimpur. 

192 

63. 

Meerut. 

18-7 

Kewa. 

14'3 

Jaunpur. 

19 2 

54. 

Haasan... 

18'4 

Bangalore. 

12'9 

H tissan. 

18'5 

56. 

Hiasar. 

178 

Mohindergarh. 

lO'l 

Midnapore. 

18'2 

60. 

Satna. 

17'8 

Coimbatore. 

99 

Ramanathapuram. 

17'3 

57. 

Cachar. 

170 

Midnapore. 

9'7 

Satna. 

17 1 

58. ! 

H azaribagh. 

16'6 

Bilaspur. 

96 

Juilundur. . .. 

163 

59. 

Ramanathapuram. 

16'6 

Satna. ‘. 

83 

Hazaribagh. 

15'7 

60. 

Sitapur. 

160 

Katnagiri. 

7-7 

Sitapur. 

157 

61. 

Katnagiri. 

15'8 

Jaipur. 

67 

Bangalore. 

154 

62. 

Bangalore. 

15-6 

Burdwan. 

6-5 

Cachar. 

142 

63. 

Hoahiarpur. 

14'6 

Sitapur. 

0 4 

Katnagiri. 

139 

64. 

Jaipur. 

115 

Sagar. 

58 

Hoshiarpur. 

12'2 

66. 

Tripura. . .. 

114 

Sirohi. 

5'5 

Kamrup. 

U'9 

66. 

Mohindergarh. .... 

11'1 

Jalpaiguri. 

52 

Jaipur. 

114 

67. 

Chittorgarh. 

105 

IVipura. 

3'9 

(’hittorgarh. 

112 

68. 

Kamrup. 

95 

Monghyr. 

3'9 

Mohindergarh. 

111 

69. 

Kanpur. 

79 

Hoshiarpnr. 

37 

7Vi]uira. 

11 0 

70. 

Juilundur. 

7'5 

Koraput. 

J'G 

Kan]>i 2 r. 

89 

71. 

Monghyr. 

6-8 

(!achar. 

09 

Moiighvr. 

63 

72. 

Cburu. 

61 

Jhabua. 

09 

Churu. 

1 63 

73. 

Barnicr. 

49 

I’alamau. 

03 

Banner. 

49 

74. 

Sirohi. 

46 

H azaribagh. 

~ 

Sirohi. 

1 4'8 

76. 

Palamaii. 

30 

Banner. 

~ 

Palamau. 

28 

I 


26 
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cent and 25 per cent for cultivators and non-cultivators respectively. There is 
considerable divergence between average borrowings and average repayment; for all 
districts together, the former was Rs 210 and the latter, Rs 61 per cultivating family. 
Taking only repaying families into account, which it should bo remembered form 
a very small proportion of the total as compared to the proportion of borrowing 
families, the average repayment per repaying cultivating family works out to Rs 245, 
as against an average borrowing per borrowing cultivating family at Rs 358. 

9.6.4 From table 9.10 which gives a distribution of districts according to the 
proportion of repayments to borrowings among cultivators, it may be seen that the 
largest concentration is in the class interval 10 to 20 per cent, with 20 districts, while 
the class intervals 20 to 30 per cent and 30 to 40 per cent follow with 16 and 14 dis¬ 
tricts respectively. Data in table 9.11 indicate that in respect of the proportion of 
repayments to borrowings for the three classes of cultivators, viz., the large, medium 
and small cultivators, the pattern is broadly similar to that for all cultivators. 

9.7 PROPORTION OF REPAYMENTS TO DEBT PLUS REPAYMENTS 

9.7.1 It has been mentioned that a part of repayments would be towards 
debts already outstanding at the beginning of the year. Therefore, repa}ment8 
during the year have to be related not merely to borrowings during the year but 
also to total debt outstanding at the beginning of the year. The amount of out¬ 
standing debt at the beginning plus borrowings during the year represents the total 
amount in relation to which repayments might have been made. This total may 
be taken as equal to outstanding debt at the end of the year plus repayments made 
during the year. We may, therefore, relate the total repayments during the* year 
to the total debt at the end of the year plus repayments during the year. The 
following table gives the distribution of the selected villages according to the pro¬ 
portion of repayments to debt plus repayments : 


Proportion of repayments 
to debt plus repayments 

Number of 
villages 

Nil . 

23 

RtUntn 10 nattr . . .. 

248 

10- 20 ' 


185 

20- 30 

** 

81 

30- 40 

** 

34 

40- 60 


19 

60-60 


7 

60- 70 

** 

3 

70- SO 



SO- 90 

** 


. 90-100 



100 






Total.... 

soo 


9.7.2 It is obvious from the above table that in relation to the debt at the 
beginning of the year plus the borrowings during the year, repayments were very small 
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TABLE 9.1 i—REPAYMENTS AS 

PERCENTAGE 

OF 

BORROWINGS 


AMONG THE 

1 FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATOEB 

LABOB CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

bor 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

Distriot 

cent- 



age 


age 


age 


age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


1. 

Ahmedabad... 

115-2 

Koraput. 

138 9 

Akola. 

104 4 

Sambalpur.... 

121-9 

2. 

Akola. 

79 5 

Parbhani. 

90 5 

Parbhani. 

711 

Akola. 

76 5 

3. 

I’arbbarii. 

77 9 

Broa(;h. 

H3-7 

Nainital. 

54-8 

Parbhani. 

66-0 

4. 

Shivpuri. 

77 3 

Akola. 

76‘8 

Broach. 

620 

Broach. 

62-3 

6. 

Broach. 

76 4 

Ahmedabad... 

71 2 

Shahjahanpur. 

59 5 

i Shajapur. 

50-5 

6. 

Malda. 

71‘4 

Malda. 

61 2 

Sambalpur_ 

56 1 

Nainital. 

48-9 

7. 

Shajapur. 

67 1 

Shajapur. 

60 8 

Ahmedabad... 

510 

' Durg. 

48-4 

8. 

Sorath. 

56-4 

Sambalpur.... 

68‘4 

Kolhapur. 

50 5 

Shahjahanpur. 

46-9 

9. 

Sambalpur.... 

65‘6 

Nagpur. 

64‘6 

Nagpur. 

48^2 

Chanda. 

46-1 

10. 

Deoria. 

531 

Bhilsa. 

51 7 

Chanda. 

46-8 

West Godavari 

45-4 

11. 

Bilaspur. 

52-3 

Raison.. . 

50 5 

. 

46 6 

Sagar. 

45-1 

12. 

QuUon. 

52 0 

Deoria. 

49 8 

West Godavari 

46 3 

Deoria. 

41-7 

13. 

Nagpur. 

60 0 

. 

473 

Osmanabad.. . 

44 9 

Ahmedabad... 

41-6 

14. 

Nizamabad... 

46 8 

Quilon. 

46 0 

Malda. 

44 2 

Bhatinda. 

41-2 

15. 

Poona. 

462 

Shahjahanpur. 

45 6 \ 

Shajapur. 

440 

Bilaspur. 

39-4 

16. 

West Godavari 

45-7 

Shivpuri. 

45‘4 

Deoria. 

42 5 

Quilon. 

38-8 

17. 

J>urg. 

40 7 

West Godavari 

45 0 \ 

Quilon. 

42‘2 

Aligarh. 

37-9 

18. 

Bhilsa. 

40-6 

P(K)na... 

44-8 \ 

Raison. 

38-1 

Mahbubnagar. 

36-4 

10. 

Osmanabad... 

39 0 

Nizamabad... 

43 1 

Mahbubnagar. 

36-9 

Sorath. 

36-0 

20. 

Mahbubnagar. 

38 6 

Nainital. 

38 5 

Sagar.1 

36-8 

Bangalore.... 

36-0 

21, 

Shahjahanpur. 

36 0 

Sagar. 

37-7 

Aligarh. 

35-9 

Nizamabad... 

35-6 

22. 

Cuddapah.... 

35-5 

Osmanabad.. . 

37 6 

Bhatinda. 

35-4 

Malda. 

33-0 

23. 

Aligarh. 

34’3 

Bilaspur. 

36'7 

Sirmoor. 

35 1 

Nagpur. 

32-4 

24. 

Kolhapur. 

33-6 

Bhatinda. 

36 6 

Bhilsa. 

33’9 

Hoshiarpur. . . 

31-6 

26. 

Coimbatore. . . 

32 2 

Sorath. 

36 • 3 

Poona. 

32‘7 

West Khan- 

31-6 








desh. 


26. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

31’7 

Chanda. 

33 8 

Sorat h. 

32 4 

Bhagalpur.... 

29-7 

27. 

Haisen. 

31-7 

Malabar. 

33 7 

Jhabua. 

31 0 

Kurnool. 

29-7 

28. 

Sirmoor. 

30-7 

Sirmoor. 

335 

Kurnool. 

30 5 

Poona. 

29-6 

29. 

Chanda. 

30-3 

Aligarh. 

328 

Nizamabad. . . 

30 3 

Mirzapur. 

29-4 

30. 

Sagar. 

291 

Kolhapur. 

32 1 1 

Mirzapur.i 

29 9 

Osmanabad... 

28-0 

31. 

Kurnool. 

28 9 

Kurnool. 

31-8 

Shivpuri. 

29-9 

Shivpuri. 

27-5 

32. 

Jhabua. 

27-4 

Mahbubnagar. 

315 

Bilospur. 

28’6 

Bhilsa. 

25-0 

33. 

Bhatinda. 

26 6 

Cuddapah.... 

309 

West Khan- 

275 

Sirmoor. 

24-9 


t 



dosh. 

1 



34. 

Sawai Madho* 

26 6 

Jhabua. 

299 

Rewa. 

26 9 

Burdwan. 

24-2 

35. 

pur. 

Rewa. 

26 4 

Sawai Madho- 

289 

Malabar. 

263 

Puri. 

24-2 




pur. 






36. 

Cachar. 

25‘7 

Hamirpur.... 

28'2 

Jalpaiguri.... 

25 2 

Jhabua. 

22-7 

37. 

Chingleput.... 

25 4 

Jalpaiguri.... 

253 

Agra. 

247 

Chingleput.... 

21-5 
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TABLE 9.11—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF BORROWINGS 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


BIO OUIiTtVATOBS I LABOB OVLTITATOBS MBBIVM OULT1VATOB8 SMAIX OVLTIYATOBS 


Serial 









num- 


Per. 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 

ber 

Distriot 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 

District 

cent- 



age 


age 


age 

1 


age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

SB. 

Bhagalpur_ 

26 2 

Hiaaar. 

24-8 

Cuddapah.... 

24-3 

Ramanatha- 

212 








puram. 


39. 

Malabar. 

24-6 

Coimbatore... 

248 

Hoshiarpur... 

23-6 

Jaunpur. 

20 6 

40. 

Chittorgarh... 

24 2 

Kewa. 

24 3 

Hassan. 

228 

Kolhapur. 

20 6 

41. 

Bijapur. 

235 

West Khan- 

24 1 

Sultanpur.... 

22 7 

Baliia. 

20-5 



deah. 





42. 

Sultanpur.... 

23 2 

Cachar. 

23 6 

Puri. 

22‘3 

Coimbatore... 

19‘8 

43. 

Baliia. 

226 

Jaunpur. 

22 4 

Bhagalpur.... 

21 0 

Cuddapah.... 

19 6 

44. 

Burdwan. 

217 

Baliia. 

\ 22-2 

Hamirpur.... 

1 21 0 

Lakhimpur. .. 

J95 

45. 

Mirzapur. 

21 3 

Mirzapur. 

221 

Burdwan. 

\ 20 5 

Meerut. 

19 5 

46. 

West Khan- 

213 

Chingleput.... 

22 0 

Hazaribagh... 

20 2 

Sitapur. 

17-7 


desh. 







47. 

Namital. 

20-6 

Bijapur. 

20-7 

Baliia.1 

20 1 

Rowa. 

17 4 

48. 

Puri. 

20 6 

Lak^mpur... 

20 2 

Meerut. 

19‘9 

Sawai Madho- 

171 








pur. 


40. 

Midnapore.... 

20-5 

Puri. 

19 8 

Satna. 

19‘7 

Raisen. 

17 0 

60. 

Satna. 

20 S 

Burdwan. 

19‘7 

Midnapore.... 

196 

Jalpaiguri.... 

169 

51. 

Tripura. 

182 

Midnapore.... 

19 6 

Ratnagiri. 

19 3 

Agra. 

16 6 

52. 

Hassan. 

17-7 

Bhagalpur.... 

19-5 

Chingleput.... 

19 1 

Ratnagiri. 

16-6 

53. 

Koraput. 

17‘2 

Satna. 

19-4 

Bijapur. 

17 9 

Hamirpur.... 

16 5 

54. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

170 

Sultanpur.... 

18 5 

Cachar. 

16 4 

Bijapur. 

16 5 

55. 

Ramanatha- 

150 

Jaipur. 

18 5 

Lakhimpur... 

15-9 

Mohindergarh. 

160 


puram. 








56. 

Jauupur. 

14-8 

Hassan. 

181 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

Hissar. 

15 4 

Midnapore- 

15‘4 

57. 

Sitapur. 

14‘4 

Agra. 

17 8 

153 

Sultanpur.... 

14 9 

58. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

14’4 

Meerut. 

17-3 

Jaunpur. 

151 

Koraput. 

14 9 

59. 

Jaipur. 

13 3 

Sitapur. 

16’6 

Sitapur. 

14’4 

Hazaribagh... 

14-8 

60. 

Bangalore.... 

128 

Ramanatha- 

16 3 

Sawai Madho- 

14-3 

Sirohi. 

14-5 

61. 

Agra. 

12-3 

puram. 

Tripura. 

14-7 

pur. 

Kamrup. 

13-6 

Barmer. 

14-4 

62. 

Mohindergarh. 

12 3 

Chittorgarh... 

13 8 

Coimbatore... 

12 8 

Malabar. 

12-4 

63. 

* Meerut. 

12 0 

Bangalore.... 

13 4 

Mohindergarh. 

12-4 

Hassan. 

106 

64. 

Ratuagiri. 

11 7 

Hazaribagh... 

13 3 

Koraput. 

10-8 

Kamrup. 

10 0 

65. 

Hazaribagh... 

10 9 

I 

Ratnagiri. 

11 9 

Tripura. 

10 7 1 

Monghyr. 

10 0 

66. 

Missar. 

9-6 

Churu. 

9 1 

JuUundur.... 

8‘2 

Kanpur. 

9-9 

67. 

Churu. 

8 3 

Monghyr. 

7-6 

Bangalore.... 

8 0 

Jaipur. 

9 0 

68. 

Monghyr. 

6-8 

Mohindergarh. 

73 

Kanpur. 

7 8 

JuUundur.... 

8-6 

69. 

Kanpur. 

61 

Kanpur. 

! 7 2 

Chittorgarh... 

7-8 

Chittorgarh... 

8^3 

70. 

JuUundur.... 

5 0 

Kamrup. 

\ 6 9 

Jaipur. 

6-3 

Satna. 

8 3 

71. 

Hoshiarpur... 

3 4 

JuUundur.... 

6-2 

Monghyr. 

4 6 

Tripura. 

6 2 

72. 

Barmer. 

2 7 

Barmer. 

4-5 

Churu. 

3 4 i 

Hissar. 

4 9 

73. 

Palaznau. 

2-3 

Palamau. 

3-8 

Barmer. 

3 2 

Churu. 

4-6 

74. 

Kamrup. 

19 

Hoshiarpur... 

3-6 

Palamau. 

30 

Palamau. 

13 

75. 

Sirohi. 

0-7 

Sirohi. 

0 5 

Sirohi. 

2-6 \ 

i 

Cachar. 

0 6 
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indeed. In 248 out of 600 villages the proportion was less than 10 per cent and in 
185 villages it was 10 per cent or more but less than 20 per cent. Three villages from 
each of the districts Malda, Quilon, Kaisen and Chanda fall in the 30 per cent to 
60 per cent category ; four villages from each of the districts Shajapur, Akola, 
Nagpur and Broach, and five villages from Parhhani, also fall in this group. 

9.7.3 Tables 9.12 and 9.13 give the distribution of districts according to the 
proportion of repayments during the year to debt at the end of the year plus re¬ 
payments during the year as foimd for cultivators, non-cultivators and all families 
and for the four classes of cultivators. As in the case of repayment in relation to 
other factors discussed earlier, the repayment performance of non-cultivators was 
found, in this context also, to l)e poorer than that of cultivators. For all districts 
together, the proportion was 14 per cent for cultivators and 11 per cent for non- 
(Uiltivators ; for all families together, it was 14 per cent. Broadly, the pattern dis¬ 
closed by these tables is the sairn^ for all classes of cultivators, except that for the 
medium and the small cultivators the number of districts wdth the proportion under 
10 per cent is larger than for the other classes of (mltivators. Generally, in all 
districts, among all the classes of cultivators the proportiim was less than 30 per 
cent. While for the large cultivators the districts in which the proportion of 
repayrjierits to repayments plus debt w-'as 30 per cent or more (going up to 55 per 
cent in Koraput) are as many as eight, for the medium cultivators the corresponding 
number of districts is five and for the small cultivators, seven. 

9.8 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENTS 

9.8.1 An important aspect of the position of repayment is the means whereby 
it w'as financed. If a significant part of even the relatively small re])ayment of 
dues w’tts made through sources such as borrowing or sale of assets, the position 
indicated thereby would be greatly different from that indicated ])y repayment 
being made through, say, current income. In the General Schedule we collected 
data on source of finance of particular items of expenditure including repayment. 
The four major classes of source of finance are current income, past savings, sale of 
assets and borrowings. There is no need to comment on current iucoinc as a source 
of finance. It is, however, difficult to interpret the term past savings in this context. 
All savings made in the past which have been turned into any re^l or financial asset 
could be drawn upon only by realization of the value of that asset. When this is 
done, the source of finance recorded wmuld presumably be sale of assets. We had 
asked for information regarding sale of financial assets being recorded under the 
item ‘sale of assets’. Financial assets include, among others, deposits in co¬ 
operative societies, postal savings and other banks, etc. To the extent that our 
instruction was strictly interpreted, the withdrawal of deposits from the post office 
savings bank or a co-operative society or a bank, would be treated as a sale of financial 
asset. It may, however, be doubted whether in fact Investigators would treat it 
as such and whether the respondents would identify the withdrawal of deposits of this 
kind with the act of sale of assets. However, with a definite item relating to sale of 
assets, including financial assets, included in the General Schedule, all assets which 
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TABLE 9.12—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF OUTSTANDING 

DEBT PLUS REPAYMENTS 


NON-OTTLTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 



Per« 

cent- 

age 

District 

2 

3 
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TABLE 9.12—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF OUTSTANDING 
DEBT PLUS REPAYMENTS—Concluded 
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TABLE 9J3—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF OUTSTANDING DEBT 
PLUS REPAYMENTS AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS 


BIO CULTIVATORS I LARGE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Serial- 

num¬ 
ber District 


Per- Per- Per- 

Distriei cent- District cent* District cent- 
age age age 


2. I Parbhani 

3. I Sorath. . 

4. 

6 . 



26. Chanda... 

27. Lakhimpur 

28. Cuddapah. 

29. 

30. I Kolhapur 


32. i Jhabua 


34. 

Mirzapur. 

14*5 

\ 

35. 

Sawai Madho- 

14*1 


pur. 


36. 

Kumool. 

14*1 

37. 

Malabar. 

14*0 


j Koraput.. 
Parbhani. 
Malda.... 
Akola.... 
Shajapur. 


35‘0 Shahjahanpur. 

32'5 Sambalpur_ 

30'2 Broach. 

29 • 3 Nagpur. 

28 • 9 Sorath. 


Shivpuri. 

Satna. 

Kolhapur. 


Quilon. 28‘9 

Raisen. 28-1 

Bhilsa. 26'6 

Durg. 26'4 

Ahmedabad... 24*9 

West Godavari 23 • 8 


Jalpaiguri. ... 22-3 
Nizamabad... 21-9 
Osmanabad... 21-0 

Deoria. 20’6 

Aligarh. 20 4 

Mahbubnagar. 20'2 

Bilaspur. 20'0 

Poona. 18-9 


Sirmoor. 

Lakhimpur. . 

Malabar. 

Chanda. 

Kumool. 


Akola. 

46*5 

Sambalpur.... 

Parbhani. 

39*2 

Akola. 

Shahjahanpur. 

37*8 

Parbhani. 

Sambalpur.... 

32*1 

Shajapur. 

Durg. 

31*4 

Sagar. 

Shajapur. 

29*3 

Shahjahanpur. 

Quilon. 

27*8 

Quilon. 

Nagpur. 

270 

Broach. 

Broach. 

27*0 

Sorath. 

Malda. 

26*5 

Deoria. 

Raisen. 

25*9 

Durg. 

Sagar. 

25*4 

West Godavari 

Chanda. 

24*4 

Aligarh. 

Osmanabad... 

21*6 

Nagpur. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

21*4 

Nainital. 

Mahbubnagar. 

21*2 

Chanda. 

Ahmedabad... 

21*0 \ 

Malda. 

West Godavari 

20*5 

Mahbubnagar. 

Bhilsa. 

20*0 

lakhimpur. .. 

Aligarh. 

19*7 

Bhilsa. 

Sorath. 

19*3 

Osmanabad.. • 

Nainital. 

18*7 

M irzapur. 

Deoria. 

18*3 

Bangalore.... 

Kolhapur. 

18*2 

Hoshiarpur... 

Sirmoor...... 

16*2 

West Khan- 
desh. 

Rewa. 

16*1 

Nizan^abad... 

Kumool. 

15*8 

Puri. 

Hoshiar|Mir... 

15*2 

Jhabua. 

Malabar. 

15*0 

Sitapur. 

Midnapore.... 

14*9 

Kumool. 

W^est Khan- 

14*9 

Bhagalpur.... 


desh. 

Meerut. 14 8 

Jhabua. 14 • 7 

Satna. 14*7 


Raisen. 

Ahmeilabad. 
Jalpaiguri.. 


15*1 Nizamabad... 14*5 Bilaspur. 


Hamirpur.... 14*8 Puri. 14*0 Burdwan. 12*4 

Jhabua. 14*8 Mirzapur. 13*9 Midnapore.... 11*6 
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TABLE 9.13—REPAYMENTS AS PERCENTAGE OF OUTSTANDING DEBT 
PLUS REPAYMENTS AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
C U LTIVATORS—Concluded 


Serial --- 

iiuin- Per- i^*r- 

ber DiHtriet coiit- Dintrirt emt- 


llcwa. 

West Khan 
desh. 

Puri. 


Kurd wan. . 
C'h ingle] Hit. 
liliagal])ur. 
Pijapur. . . 
Midnapons. 


Cm (’bar. . . . 
C’hittorgarh 
(Vumhatore 
Tripura. . . 
Sultanpur. 


Bhatinda. . 
Meerut. .. . 
Pallia. 


Jaiinpur... 
Hamirpur. 


Hevva. 

WeHt Khan- 
dc*«li. 

(vuddapah, . 

Mirzapur. . . 
MidnajK)re.. 
Puri....... 

Meerut. 

Bhatinda.. . 


Bijapur. . . . 
Jaun])ur... . 
Bhagalpur. . 

Sitapur. 

('hingleput. 


Agra. 

Burdwan. . , 
('oinibatore, 

Sultanjuir. . 
Nainital. . ., 


Bangalore. 
Hazarihagh 


Mohindergarh. 

Agra. 

Sitapur. 


a 6 Tri])ura. 
6'5 Ballia.. . 


a * Jai])ur. 

61 Hazaribagli. 
5'i) (^hittorgarh. 


HafMan.. 
Kanpur. 
Jaipur. . 
Monghvr 
Churu.“.. 


5'9 H i.s.sar.... 
5‘6 Haasan.,.. 
4'5 Bangalore. 
4 • J Kanpur. . . 
43 Chum. 


Nainital. 3-7 \ Monghyr. 


Honhiarpur. 
Jullundur. . 

Ramanatha> 
puram. 
Hissar. 


3 • 1 Mohindergarh. 
2-9 Rainanatha- 
puram. 

2-6 Boshiarpur. .. 
2-2 Kamrup. 


Katnagiri. 
Banner.. 
Palamau. 
Kamrup.. 
Sirohi.... 


2-0 Jullundur.... 

1-9 Ratnagiri. 

1 • 2 Barmer. 

1 - 0 Palamau. 

0-2 Sirohi. 


MEDHTm ('UI.TIVATOR.S 

SMALL ('ITLTfVATORS 


I.*er- 


Per- 

Diatrict 

eent- 

ape 

Jliatrict 

eent- 

ag<^ 

5 

« 

7 

8 

Hila.s])iir. 

13-9 

Bijafuir. 

11-3 

Bhagalpur. . . . 

13-4 

Meerut. 

11-0 

Lfikhimpiir. . . 

13-1 

Chingleput.... 

10 6 

Sultan jmr.... 

13-0 

Agra. 

10-5 

Agra. 

12-9 

Cuddapah.... 

10-4 

Poona. 

12-1 

Jaunpur. 

10-3 

Bijapur. 

11-7 

Bhatinda. 

10-2 

(biddapah . . . . 

11-7 

Row a. 

9-7 

Hamirpur. . . . 

10-7 

Shivjuiri. 

8-9 

Hazarihagh. .. 

10-3 

Kolhapur. 

8-5 

Chinglefuit.... 

9-6 

Koraput. 

8-3 

Jaunjuir. 

9-3 

Sultanpur. , . . 

8-2 

Bhatinda. 

9-3 

Malabar. 

8-2 

Caehar. 

9-1 

Poona. 

8-1 

Burdwan. 

8-5 

Ballia. 

7-9 

llaBBan. 

8-3 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

7-5 

Shivpuri. 

8-2 

Hazarihagh. .. 

7-3 

Sitajuir. 

7-6 

Satna. 

7-3 

Ballia. 

6-6 

Hamirpur.... 

7-1 

Savvai Madho- 

6-4 

Coimbatore. .. 

7-0 

jMir. 




Koraput. 

6-4 

Kanpur. 

6-7 

Kamrup. 

Tri]mra. 

6-3 

Sirraoor. 

5-8 

6-1 

Mohindergarh. 

5-2 

Kanpur. 

5-9 

Kamrup. 

4-9 

Mohindergarh. 

5 • 7 

Monghyr. 

4-3 

H isaar. 

5-6 

Jullundur. . . . 

4-2 

Coimbatore. . . 

4-8 

Barmer. 

4-1 

Ratnagiri. 

4-2 

Jaijujr. 

4-1 

Bangalore.... 

4-0 

Ram an at ha- 
puram. 

3-9 

Chittorgarh. .. 

3-8 

Hosaan. 

3-6 

Jullundur. . . . 

3-6 

Chittorgarh... 

3-5 

Ramanatha- 

3-5 

"J'ripura. 

3-0 

purani. 




Jaipur. 

2-9 

Chum . 

2-4 

Monghyr . 

2-6 

Hissar . 

2-3 

Churu . 

2-2 

Katnagiri . 

1-8 

Palamau. 

1-9 

Palamau. 

0-8 

Barmer. 

1-3 

Sirohi. 

0-8 

Sirohi. 

0-2 

Caehar. 

0-3 
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required for the realization of their value a definite act of sale, such as a bond, a 
Government loan or shares or debentures of co-operative societies or joint stock 
companies, would all tend to be included in this source in case they were sold. On 
this interpretation, past savings, the realization of the value of which would not be 
recorded under sale of assets, would only be savings which are held in terms of cash 
or at the most bank money including deposits in co-operative societies, banks or 
post office savings bank. The data relating to past savings may thus indicate the 
extent to which savings of the past in terms of money in the wider sense were available 
to rural families for particular purposes. 

9.8.2 The interpretation of the term ‘past’ in this context itself raises a 
number of questions. By current income is meant income accruing during the year 
for which details of borrowings, repayments and other operations were obtained. 
Any income accruing prior to this period is necessarily j)ast income. Past savings, 
therefore, are parts of all receipts which were presumably received before the l>egin- 
ning of the year to which the enquiry relates. It is obvious that neither the Investiga¬ 
tors nor the responding rural families would be able to observe, note and record 
transactions in tenns of a strictly definite dividing line as between current incjomes 
and incomes to be credited to a past period. It is, therefore, doubtful to w'hat 
extent the source past savings can be very 8harj)ly demarcated from current income. 
Obviously, the demarcation is difficult and it may be that in the record from district 
to district, somewhat varying practices and conventions have been observed. This 
might result in a comparison of the role of yjast savings betw'een district and district 
being not necessarily of great significance. 

9.8.3 Apart from the difficulty of demarcating between current income and 
past savings, it is difficult to say what particular significance can be attached to the 
largeness or smallness of past savings as a source of finance of repayments. As 
has been made clear in discussing the feature of seasonality in the exi)enditiire and 
receipts accoiuits of cultivators (Chapter 15), the accrual of cash receipts taktvs 
place in lump at somewhat distant intervals. This makes it necessary for the 
cultivator to finance expenditure during one cropping st^ason from the receipts of sales 
of the previous harvest. Past savings as defined by us w ould include the income from 
sale of agricultural produce received at the end of the previous year, wliich would 
be utilized in the normal way in connexion with the new agricultural season, i.e., 
during the earlier part of the new year. The word ‘savings* in this context would 
mean nothing more than the normal carry over of the receipts at the end of one 
agricultural season to finance expenditure during the maturity of crops of the next 
agricultural season. This interpretation would appear to be supported by the extent 
to which past savings figure as a source of finance, not only of capital investment in 
agriculture but also of current consumption finance and current agricultural 
production finance. 

9.8.4 If this interpretation is correct, the term ‘past savings* would have 
little meaning for our purpose. Would it, for example, be possible to consider the 
varying extent to which past savings were drawn upon as indicative of either a 
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nmning down of the resources held by the cultivator or of a building up of these 
resources ? Here again the thin line between current income and past savings 
makes it difficult to reach conclusions. If, for example, it were taken as a normal 
practice in an economy for certain cash resources to be always left on hand, and if 
it could be ascertained that they had been cut into by an extra utilization of past 
savings, this may be taken as indicating a running down of cavsh resources. To 
that extent, utilization of past savings might be taken to be an act of disinvestment. 
Per contraj the ability to do without })ast savings for financing normal or abnormal 
expenditure would then be interpreted as resulting in adding to cash or bank money 
assets and therefore would be interpreted as savings which added during the year 
a net sum to the total assets of the cultivator. Interj)retations of this sort are, 
however, difficult to establish. In the first instance, proceeding with them implies 
a definite earmarked body of past savings, carefully built up, which was normally 
not drawn upon exce])t for extraordinary expenditure and of a normal balance of 
cash resources which was alw^aya maintained throughout the agricultural season. 
It is difficult, in the light of the knowdedge of the economy and the habits of the 
Indian cultivator, to consider practices of this sort as being common. It does not 
appear that there an* definite accounting conventions or normal practices regarding 
balanc(*H or cash resources, wdiich even the richer (‘ultivators observe, in many trac.ts. 
Further, even if in any areas there w^ere some sneh conventions or practices, it would 
be necessary to have* information regarding these conventions for ])revious years, 
tht; resulting balances, oU\, b(*for<* operational data such as those collected by 
our Survey could Ik* used for reaching a conclusion. WTiethcr the use of past savings 
of given amounts or jjro})ortions shows either a running down of monetary resources 
or adding to them, could only he determined after knowing the* average level or the 
conventional level ut which these monetary resourc(‘s an* usually held. For the 
major j)art it is likely that past savings represent no more than part of receipts 
accruing during the ])revious year. 

9.8.5 In tin* liglit of these difficulties, though attention has been drawn in 
appropriate* places to the varying extent to which past vsavings have contributed 
towards the resources required for particular types of expenditure, there is not 
much of definite value that can be said on the basis of the statistics relating to past 
savings. For all practical purposes, current income and past savings as sources 
of finance for repayment are best judged together and added together for the purpose 
of analysis. The data relating to past savings cannot also be used for any observa¬ 
tions either on capital formation or the pattern of savings or even for judging of 
either net income or a net deficit in the economy of the cultivator for the particular 
year. 


9.9 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENTS : DISTRICT DATA 

9.9.1 Table 9.14 gives the proportion of amount financed through each of 
the above mentioned sources towards repayment by all groups of people in the 
investigated villages in each district. In most districts, a substantial proportion 
of total repayments was financed from current income. Only in 15 districts was 
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TABLE 9.14—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENT: AMOUNT 
FINANCED THROUGH EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL REPAYMENTS BY ALL FAMILIES 


District 

Current 

income 

Past 

savings 

Sale of 
assets 

Borrow- 

inga 

Subsi¬ 

dies 

Other 

sources 

More 

than 

one 

flourco 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

6 

7 

Assam-Benga) 








Lakhimpur. 

Oil 

49 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

Cachar. 

16 0 

223 

442 


- 

17 5 

- 

Kammp. 

330 

166 

112 

37'6 


2-6 

- 

Tripura. 

44‘3 

8'4 

274 

149 

- 

50 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

69-1 

- 

155 

01 

- 

15'3 


Bihar-Bengal 








Malda. 

S9-3 

- 

104 

03 

- 

- 

- 

Burdwan. 

7o-8 

- 

242 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Midnapore. 

81-9 

- 

137 

4 4 

- 

- 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

34-3 

- 

6.5*3 

01 

- 

03 

- 

Monghvr. 

98-7 

- 

0‘7 

0-6 

- 

- 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

64'9 

- 

336 

13 

- 

02 

- 

Palamau. 

971 

- 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mirzapur. 

92-7 

09 

39 

14 

- 

11 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh 








Ballia. 

5V0 

5'7 

403 

30 

- 


- 

Deoria. 

91 3 

07 

2'2 

3-8 

- 

20 

- 

Jaunpur. 

70-5 

26 

15-4 

100 

- 

15 

- 

SuJtanpur. 

95 7 

1 - ; 

19 

24 

- 

- 

- 

Sitapur. 

96 8 

- 

18 

14 


- 

- 

Western Uttar Pradesh 





I 



Kanpur. 

58-8 

236 

9 8 

7-8 

- 


- 

Hamirpur. 

83-2 

09 

11 2 

47 

- 

- 

- 

Shahjahanpur... 

92-6 

- 

09 

65 

- 

~ 

- 

Agra. 

74'8 

12 


22 


13 

- 

Aligarh. 

77 9 

01 

19 8 

22 

- 



Nainital. 

89'4 

06 

6 4 

23 

- 

14 

- 

Meerut. 

829 

04 

153 

12 


02 

- 

Punjab-PEPSU 








Sirmoor. 

493 

37 

150 

235 

- 

85 

- 

Hoshiarpur. 

95 

66'5 

192 

48 

- 

- 


Juliundur. 

590 

07 

310 

93 


~ 

- 

Hissar. 

116 

60 

648 

130 

- 

56 

I 

Bhatinda. 

31 3 

27 

123 

50’7 

- 

30 

- 

Mohindergarh. 

13'3 

- 

78-4 

69 

- 

14 


Rajasthan 








Chum. 

368 

122 

300 

216 

- 

- 

- 

Barmer. 

911 

02 

49 

16 

— 

23 


Sirohi. 

38'2 

534 

8'4 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Jaipur. 

66 

67'6 

128 

48 

- 

84 


Sawai Madhopur. 

63'1 

12 

44 2 

05 

- 

10 


Chittorgarh. 

88 6 

76 


38 

- 

- 

~ 
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TABLE 9.14—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR REPAYMENT: AMOUNT 
FINANCED THROUGH EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL REPAYMENTS BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 


District 

Current 

ineoine 

Past 

savings 

Sale of 
assets 

Borrow- 

ings 

iSubsi- 

<Ues 

Other 

sources 

More 

than 

on© 

source 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 7 

Central India ' 








Jhabua. 

(i4H 

5-4 

14-2 

7-5 

_ 

8-1 


Shivpuri. 

y:i-7 

- 

6-0 

- 

- 1 

0-3 


Shajapur. 

SOJ 

0-4 

11-8 

4-6 

_ 

3-1 

„ 

Bhilsa. 

yfi • 7 

- 

3-2 

1-1 

_ 



Raiseri.j 

SI-2 

_ 

12-2 

6-6 


__ 

_ 

Satna. 

GO-a 

0-7 

12-2 

15-9 

_ 

10-6 

— 

Rewa... 

47-2 

4-7 

28-6 

19-5 



_ 

Sagar.i 

69-4 

4-4 

24-7 

11-4 

- 

0-1 

- 

Oritta and East Madhya 








Pradesh 








Sambalpur. 

99-4 

- 

0-4 

0-2 

- 

~ 

_ 

Puri. 

74-3 


12-4 

10-2 

- 

3-1 

— 

Koraput. 

9-6 

1-8 

88-6 

- 

- 



Bilaspur. 

77-5 

0-2 

16-1 

6-0 

- 

1-2 

— 

I>urg. 

85-3 

- 

12-0 

2-7 

- 

- 


Chanda. 

80-8 

0-1 

7-3 

3-9 

- 

7-9 


Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 

73-8 

0-2 

11-9 

13-6 

- 

0-5 


Akola. 

h 

81-5 

91-7 

3-8 

6-0 

8-2 

4-5 

0-1 

- 

4-2 

- 

Ahmedabad. 

76-4 

1-7 

21-0 

0-8 


0-1 

_ 

Broach. 

94-1 

0-4 

2-1 

3-0 


0-4 

- 

West Khandesh. 

70-6 

5-3 

14-2 

91 

- 

0-8 

. _ 

Parbhani. 

90-4 

4 4 

4-6 

\ 

0 4 

- 

0-2 


North Deccan 








Poona. 

74-1 

2-7 

16-9 

5-0 

- 

1-3 

- 

Kolhapur. 

72-9 

1-2 

15-6 

10-3 

- 


- 

Bijapur. 

72-5 

- 

21-0 

4-9 


1-6 

- 

Osmanabmi. 

59 0 

- 

! 33-9 

5-3 

- 

J-S 

- 

Mahbuimagar. 

76-0 

-- 

\ 22 6 

1-2 

- 

0-2 

- 

Kumool. 

68-3 

2-2 

1 20-0 

9-3 

- 

0-2 


South Deccan 








Hassan. 

28-1 

2-8 

24-9 

40-0 

- 

4-2 

- 

Bangalore. 

50-8 

- 

43-7 

5-5 

- 

- 


Coimbatore. 

67-2 

2-8 

15-0 

13-8 

j _ 

1-2 

- 

Ouddapah. 

77-6 

- 

18-1 

4-1 

- 

0-2 

- 

East Coast 








Nizamabad. 

83-0 

0-3 

15-3 

1-4 

- 

- 

- 

Wcflt Godavari. 

61-1 

0-1 

14 5 

8-0 

- 

16-3 

- 

Chuigleput. 

54-6 

3-7 

24-1 

17-0 

- 

0-6 

- 

Ramanathapuram. 

54-6 

3-8 

\ 23-7 

11-6 

“ 

6-3 


West Coast 








Ratnagiri. 

83-2 \ 

- 

12-1 

3 - 5 

- 

1-2 


Malabar. 

71-0 

0-2 

15-2 

12 - 5 

- 

1-1 

“ 

Quilon. 

62-3 

6-2 

12-3 

11-4 


7-8 
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current income responsible for financing less than 50 per cent of the total repayments; 
in as many as 43 districts it provided more than 70 per cent of the finance required. 
Taking all the districts together, current income was the source of finance in respect 
of 72 per cent of total repayments. Past savings, on the other hand, constituted more 
than 30 per cent of the means for repayments in only three districts, viz., Hoshiarpur 
Sirohi and Jaipur. In as many as 20 districts past savmgs did not make any con¬ 
tribution towards repayments. For all the districts together, past savings financed 
only about 3 per cent of total repayments. Considering the proportion of finance 
obtained from these two sources together for repayments, it is seen that in 49 districts 
current income and past savings together accounted for more than 70 per cent of 
total repayments. The overall proportion for all districts together was 75 i>er cent. 

9.9.2 The districts where current income and past savings were of minor im¬ 
portance as sources of finance are obviously those where other means of repayment 
such as borrowings or sale of assets w(‘re heavily resorted to. Districts where more 
than 30 per cent of total repayments were financed through borrowings and sa](‘ f>f 
assets together are 21 in number and include several districts in which adverse 
economic conditions had been experienced in the immediate past, such as Chingleput, 
Ramanathapuram, Chiiru, Bhagalpur, Ilissar and Mohindergarh. The districts of 
Bangalore and Hassan also fall in this group. In Mohindergarh district, finance 
of repayments by sale of assets was reported in all the villages. In two of these 
villages the entire repayments, and in all except one of the others, more than 75 per 
cent of the repayments, were financed from this source. In Bhagalpur district the 
finance of repayments by sale of assets was reported in all but one of the? villages. The 
amount involved, however, formed substantial proportion of the total repayments 
only in the case of three villages. In Hissar sale of assets as a source of finance 
was reported in re.spect of repayments in five of the villages. Only in two of these 
was it a major source. As regards Koraput, out of the five villages in which repay¬ 
ments were reported, sale of assets was a source of finance in four, and in two it was 
the major source. 

9.9.3 In Mohindergarh and Hissar substantial proportion of the receipts on 
account of sale of assets was from sale of hvestock. In the former district, 
receipts from sale of financial assets were also generally reported ; except in the 
case of one village, however, the average receipt per family from this item was not 
substantial In Hissar liquidation of assets other than livestock was reported in 
five villages; barring the case of receipt on account of sale of ornaments in one 
of these villages, the average receipt per family was not substantial in any of these 
cases. In Bhagalpur district the data show that nearly half the receipts on account 
of liquidation of assets was from sale of financial assets. This is largely on 
account of such reporting in two of the villages. Except in these two villages, the 
receipts from sale of assets were mainly from sale of land and livestock. In 
Koraput the receipts were mostly from the liquidation of financial assets. Con¬ 
siderable receipts from the sale of assets other than these were reported only in one 
village of the district. 
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9.9.4 Sale of assets was ilie source of finance for inorti than 40 per cent of total 
repayments in eight distritits ; for all districts togcither, this source provided a})out JO 
per cent of the finaiuu' for repayments. For all the districts together, borrowing was 
even less important than sale of assents as a s(»ur<te of finance for repayment. The over¬ 
all proportion of repayments finan(‘.ed by borrowings was 7 per (^eiit. This indicat(‘s 
that in recent years, except in a few areas and to a vtiry limit(‘(i (‘xt(‘nt, the practices 
of repaying debts out of borrowed funds was not to be foutid. Bhatinda district, in 
whicii as much as 51 per <‘<mt of total repayments were re[)orted to be m(*t from 
borrow’ed funds, appears to be in a s[)(*cial cat(‘gory by itself. Although the average 
size of rei»ayment at Jis 123 per family is fairly liigh, it is small in relation to the 
size of total obligations, being only about 10 per cent of debt plus repayment p(*r 
family. The other districts in which repayment financed by borrowings was con¬ 
siderable are Sirmoor (21 j)er cent), Churu (22 })er c.(‘nt), Kamrup (38 per cent) and 
Hassan (40 per cent). In view' of the fact that in these districts exce])ting Sirmoor, 
the average size of repayment per family was itself very small. b(*irjg less than Us 30, 
and that tlie proportion of repaynamts to borrowings was small, being less than 20 
])er cent or the pro})ortion of repayment to debt plus r(?j)ayment w^as less than 10 
per cent, the net r(‘[)avment was praetically negligible, llow'evtu', such districts are 
few' and in tlie large majority of ilistriets, although repaynumt was ('omparatively 
small, most of it was financed through past savings or current income. 

9.10 REPAYMENT PERFORMANCE AND PURPOSES AND TERMS OF BORROWINGS 

9.10.1 Repayments in any period of time must be related, in the main, to 
two sets of conditions. Firstly, repayments are influenced by tlie ability of the 
borrower to repay during tlie year. This ability w^ould ordinarily depend on the 
results of his economic activities during the year. In the context of our enquiry, 
this would, for the major part, be the receipts from fanning business and other cash 
receipts of the cultivator. In particular instances the cultivator may be able to 
repay out of the sale of assents, but tliis w’ould be because he w'as pressed to rejiay 
or because the act of such sale and repayment changed his t?conomi(; situat ion in 
some way for the better. Apart from repaying capacity which was the result of 
economic activity during the period, and of sale of assets either forced or voluntary, 
repayment performance w'ould also be related to the terms and purposes of the debt. 
Debts may be contracted for a variety of purposes and on a variety of terms and 
conditions. The terms and conditions may have in a number of cases significant 
relation to the purposes of tlie loans. Ordinarily, this would be the case w'heii 
loans are taken from organized or institutional lenders such as Government, co¬ 
operative societies, commercial banks, etc. In these cases, a loan, for example 
for current business exj)cnditure, would be related to the time required for the 
maturity of the crop or other factors determining the completion of the business in 
hand or the tennination of the need for working accoimnodation, and the period 

amount of repayment agreed would be related to this characteristic of economic 
activity. Where the purpose is such that money was required for capital investment 
lasting for a long duration, the period of repayment and instalments of repayment 
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over a period of time would be fixed appropriately. Therefore, repayment per¬ 
formance would definitely, in the case of institutional lenders, depend a great deal 
on the purposes for which the money was borrowed. Short-term working capital 
accommodation would tend to be repaid within a short period, whereas money 
borrowed for medium-term or long-term would be repaid only in small instalments 
over a number of years. Borrowings from private moneylenders may not be as 
systematically governed, in relation to periods of repayments, as borrowings from 
institutional lenders. In relation to even such borrowings, however, the under¬ 
taking about repayments would be on similar lines, though not equally rigidly 
enforced. The same reasoning applies to loans even for consumption purposes; 
loans for current consumption pur{>oses as, for example, grain loans for food during 
the off season of agriculture or for seed or loans in cash borrowed for similar purposes 
would be expected to be, and would tend to be, wherever possible, repaid in short 
periods. On the other hand, loans contracted for, say, marriage or death (?eremony 
expenditure, or other loans of large amounts contracted for some accidental or 
stray occasion, would tend to be treated on the same lines, for repajmient, as long¬ 
term capital investment expenditure. In relation to the nature and size of the 
economy of the rural family, it would also not be possible to pay in a short period 
or in a single sum a large amount of loan contracted for an occasional consiunption 
purpose. Therefore, repayment performance would have to be judged not only 
in relation to repaying capacity but equally in relation to repayment requirement. 
This would depend largely on the purposes for which a loan had been (contracted 
and the explicit or presumed conditions of repayments of such loans. 

9.10.2 On the other hand, it may well happen that even though the puq) 08 e 
of a loan is generally known to be medium-term or long-tenn, exigencies of the 
system of agricultural credit and its peculiar operational details may make repay¬ 
ment performance appear better, formally, than was really the case. This would 
specially happen with the working of the co-operative system where the ordinary 
loan given by a credit society is an annual loan which is expected to be repaid at a 
particular time before the end of the year. In such a system, conventions may 
arise relating to repayments and fresh borrowings which in fact would convert a 
formally annual loan into medium-tenn or long-term accommodation; but this 
would not be apparent in the statistics which would record repayment performance 
as if the loan was in fact short-term accommodation. 

9.10.3 The general observations made above regarding the influence of pur¬ 
poses of borrowing on repayment performance may be illustrated by broad features of 
the data relating to repayments. It has been observed that the families in the upper 
deciles are found to repay in greater proportionate numbers, loans taken; their repay¬ 
ments in relation to the total amount borrowed or to the total outstanding debts 
were also relatively larger. This may well indicate not necessarily a better perform¬ 
ance in relation to their borrowings and debt by cultivators in the upper deciles but 
merely the need for repayment arising out of different purposes of borrowings and 
contracts of a different system of repayment. If cultivators in the upper deciles 
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had borrowed, in particular, larger sums for current production purposes or for some 
types of current consumption accommodation, a higher repayment performance, both 
in relation to number ol borrowers and proportion of the amounts repaid, w^ould 
naturally be expected. Similarly, the fact that in those districts where the economy 
is commercialized and moiictized to a greater extent than ordinarily in the country, a 
higher proportion of borrowers is fouiid to repay and to repay higher proportions 
of borrowings and outstanding debts may well be the result of similar circumstances. 
Obviously, a more commercialized and a more highly monetized economy would 
carry a larger proportion of current production loan than a less commercialized and 
a less monetized economy. The association of higher repayments wdth higher 
borrowings in general and lower repayments with lower borrowings in general sliould 
indicate similar relations. It may no doubt be argued that for the cultivators in 
the lower deciles and in the more backward districts consumption loans are of great 
importance, and that there is a substantial proportion of short-term borrowing 
even in consumption loans, lii this connexion, it may, in the first instance, ])e 
pointed out that a larger part of t he consumption loans of the lower decile cultivators 
and especially in the less commercialized and less monetized districts would l>t* 
contracted not in money terms but in the shape of grain loans. This aspect, we 
have already indicated, has not been incorporated in the statistics that are con¬ 
sidered at this place. Further, it may well happen that except for areas which are 
chronically impoverished, the consumption borrowings of the lower de(;ile cultivators 
in the backward areas would, largely or mainly, be borrowings for im]>ortaDt occasions 
or for durable consumer goods rather than for current consumption. In this case, 
as in the ordinary instances of loans for marriages etc., the borrown’ng has to be 
treated as a long-term loan repaid in comparatively small annual or other instab 
inents rather than sliort-term accommodation. 

9.10.4 A further importaiiti factor \vhich is relevant to the data imder con¬ 
sideration is that a (considerable part of the debt is of comparatively recent origin. 
This fact is brought out firstly by the comparatively low level of outstanding debt 
at the beginning of the year and is emphasized by the details regarding the p(*riod 
for which the debt lias l>een outstanding. TiH‘ comparatively recent origin of exivst- 
ing debt would mean that the repayment requinunents of all medium-term and 
long-term loans included in it would be a small proportion of the total outstanding 
debt on this account. As year after year loans with different periods of maturity 
are added to the outstanding debt, the annual requirement of repayment on their 
account would increase, but this w'ould be low soon after a general liquidation of 
debts such as appears to have taken place during the previous decade and in the 
very early stages of the process of a piling up of now medium-term and long-term 
debt. This is an importimt factor to bo taken into consideration in interpreting 
the data of the Survey. 

9.10.6 An additional factor is the period to which the data relate and the 
point of time at which the final figures were obtained. It has been indicated 
in the chapter on growth of debt how repayment changed radically the extent 
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of outstanding debt in a large number of districts within a short period after the 
data in the General Schedule were noted. It has also been indicated there that some 
variation in the nature of a season may bring about postponement in relation to 
the repayment of current borrowings, which would affect in a significant manner 
data collected for a strict twelve-month period. This could be due even to a slight 
fluctuation in tlie timing of repa}mient because of climatic or other reasons. It 
may even be due to postponement of sales at the end of the year by the cultivator 
because of a slump in prices or an expectation of a higher price a few months ahead. 
This may also happen on account of considerations beyond the cultivators’ control, 
as when in Uttar Pradesh, Government allowed sugar mills an extension in time 
for th(i payment of part of the price of sugar-cane purchased by sugar mills from 
cultivators. All of this eni})hasize.s caution in interpreting the full data in relation 
to repayment perfornuince all over the country or as concerning particular districts 
or particular strata. 

9.10.6 The di.sciission above has made clear that it is difficult to judge re¬ 
payment perfoniuince during the year in the light of the data relating to that year 
alone. The extent to whk'h the year is abnormal is a neicessary factor in determining 
the adequacy or otherwise of repajunent perfonnance during that year. The normal 
course of (!ontraction of debt and its liquidation may be interrupted by extraordinary 
times in which the debt burden as a whole has increased because of a failure of 
receipts, and borrowing becomes a factor by which the requirements of production 
and consumption, as normally established, are maintained as far as possibh?, in 
spite of the fall in income. Or, as pointed above, a continuous increase in the level 
of debt with comparatively low repa}^Ilents may indicate the begiiming of a period 
of progressive capital development. 

9.11 REPAYMENT REQUIREMENTS AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 

9.11.1 For int(jr|)reting the total perfonnance of the economy during the year, 
a relation must be established l)etween actual repayments, the receipts, gros.s or net, 
and repayment requirements. A\e have di.scussed a))ove the im}>ortance of th(^ 
terms and purpose's of borrowing for an a.ssessment of repayment recpiirements and 
repayment performance. Mere sizes of debt and repayment are no reliable indi¬ 
cators for judging wheth<T during the year a cultivator did well in this respect or 
not. Whether in fact the cultivator could and did pay back what he should repay 
in relation to Ijis d(d)t and liis borrowings, and whether the increase or decrease in 
debt indicated worsening or not (jf his total investment position, or whether borrow¬ 
ings acted as a device of adjustment between receipts and expenditure, all these 
must be judged in the light of detailed data relating to operations. 

9.11.2 It is somewhat difficult to prepare group indicators for such an examina¬ 
tion. On the repayment side, the Survey yields data of total repayments made, 
whether as against borrowings during the year or against debts outstanding at 
the begiiming of the year. We have also data in relation to tlie puiyiosiis of the 
borrowings made during the year, though we liave no data about terms or cohditions 
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of repayment relating to the total outstanding debt of the cultivator. Whether, 
therefore,, repayment performance was adexpiate as compared with repayment 
n^cpiirement cannot directly be judged. An attempt may, however, be made to 
do this with the hcdp of some assumptions. It might, for example, be assumed that 
all sliort-terin borj(»wings are sul)je(*.t to the requirement of being repaid within a 
year of their being borrowed, whereas borrowings other than short-term are repaid 
over a period of more than a year, the period being long or sliort in relation to the 
pnrpos(;s of borrowing. We have, as already stated, no data about the actual terms 
and conditions of riipayment. Kegjirding the decision about wliether the borrowing 
was short-term or long-term, tlie only information on. the basis of which we could 
proceed is that, of purposes of borrowing. We could assiuiui that borrowings made 
for some purposes are necessarily short-term, for some others medium-term, and 
for the remaining long-term. A classification made* of total outstanding d(;bt on 
the ))asis of ]>iU’i>ose of borrowing r(‘])orted for each constituent loan in the total 
(h‘bt may lead us, on certain assumptions, to a classific«atioii of the total 
outstanding dcl)t- into borrowings for long-tenn, mediimi-tenn and short-term 
pfU’iods. 

9.11.3 The dilliculty in ])rocecding on this ])asis is that whih* we have informa- 
titm regaiding purpose ^)f laurowing in ndatiou to borrowings during the year, W(.‘. 
do not: liav(* similar data for debt outstanding at the beginning of the year. It is 
also not, aj>propriat«‘ to s(.‘t re[)aym(‘nt pt^rformanee during the ycNir as against a 
calculathjii of repaynicait r(M]uirement bas(Hl on an analysis of outstanding d(‘bt at 
the end of the year. F(»r, in such a comi)arison repayment performance would not 
be related to tlu? volume of debt ns against which the ri'paynuuit actually took })lace. 
The total repayment iii any year ^vould be against short-term ])orrowings oiitstandiiig 
at tlie beginning of tlur year, against shtut-term borrowings made dui.*ing th(j year 
and which liave to be r(‘]>aid during the. year, and against long-term and medium- 
term borrowings outstamling at the heginiiing of the year. By definition, any 
tnedium-term or long t(‘rm borrowing made during the year would not fall due. for 
repayment within, the twtdvo-monlii period. 

9.11.4 We have no full data regarding the purpose-wise and period-wise distribu¬ 
tion of outstanding debt at t he beginning of the year. It may, however, be })ossible 
l>y making certain assianj)tioiis to arrive at a measure of repa^'inent requir(>ments 
during the current year itself on the l)asis of otluT data. We know the total out¬ 
standing debt at tlui beginning of the year. lu‘})ay]nent requirement could be 
assunuMl as a ]>roportioii of this outstanding debt. Furtlier, borrowings during the 
year havt^ to be r(‘paid to a eertuin (‘xtent within the year itself. Total repayment 
r<^quiremeuts during the year would, t]»er(*fore, be tlie sum of repayment requii'e- 
ments against the outstanding debt at tlie beginning of the year and the repayment 
requirement s against the borrowings during the year. By delinition, borrowings that 
are not short-term, borrowings contracted during the year would require no repay¬ 
ment against thejn during the year. Therefore, for the purpose of repayment require¬ 
ments during the year, the only relevant amounts are those relating to borrowings 
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for short-term purposes during the year. From among the total data available 
with us, we have, therefore, to isolate data relating to outstanding debt at the begin¬ 
ning of the year and short-term borrowings during the year, neglet^ting entirely 
for this purpose borrowings on medium-term or long-term account during the year. 
If we had a full analysis of the various elements of the outstanding debt at the 
begimiing of the year, a closely reasoned calculation relating to repa}inent require¬ 
ment for outstanding debt at the beginning of the year could have been made. As 
it is, however, our detailed information regarding X)uri)ose of borrowing covers 
only borrowings during the year and not the outstanding debt at its beginning. 
Therefore, we have to assume a certain composition of the total outstanding debt 
at the begimiing of the year according to purposes of borrowing. There would 
be, in this outstanding debt, an element of short-term borrowings as well as of debts 
contracted for medium-term and long-term purposes. The short-term borrowings 
outstanding at the beginning of the year would, of course, definitely have to be 
completely rejiaid within the next 12 months. In relation to tlie medium-term 
and long-term portion of the outstanding debt, there would be a varying proportion 
of repa}unent requirement. We have no data, not only relating to thv. composition 
by purpose, but also relating to re|>ayment terms and conditions, of medimn-term 
or long-term loans. We can, therefore, juoceed only on certain notional ratios or 
proportions. These would not necessarily be the same for all districts or for the 
different strata or deciles; but we are entirely without any infonnation relating to 
f)ossible variations in the composition of the outstanding debt at tlie beginning 
of the year for any group or district or region. There is, therefore, no basis on which 
variations in these notional proportions can be made. 

9.11.5 Not all short-term borrow'ing.s during the year would be due for re¬ 
payment within the particular twelve-month period. In terms, for example, of 
production finance, short-term borrowings on account of kharif crops w'oiild be 
made, say, between the months of March and September, i.e., for six months or so 
before the maturity of kharif crops and w'ould tend to be repaid ordLiiarily within 
the period November-December to March, i.e., the period over wliich ordinarily 
the sale of kharif crops would take place. It may thus hapj)en that the cycle of 
short-term production finance for kharif crops may fall completely within the year 
set for our Survey, i.e., all the borrowings for those crops would be registered as 
short-term borrowings during the year of the Survey and all of them, if repaid, 
would be registered as having been repaid before the completion of the year of the 
Survey. In terms of repayment requirements, it could then be said that the i)roduc- 
tion finance borrowings for kharif crops would have to be totally repaid during 
the year. It is obvious, however, that the production finance requirements of 
rabi crops would not fulfil these conditions at all. Whereas the borrowings for 
rahi crops would perhaps reach their maximum towards the end of the year of the 
Survey, little repayment on their account would, on the whole, have been made 
before the close of the year. What is said here regarding a production finance cycle 
applies equally to any cycle that may be established in a region in relation to con¬ 
sumption finance. 
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9.11.6 On tlie above reasoning, it may be assumed that approximately half 
of the short-term borrowings rc^gistered as having been made during a year would 
have to lx? n^paid within it. AVhile it is possible to argue in favour of this as a reason¬ 
able figure for repayment re(|uir(*inent of short-term borrowings, it is not possible 
to .say anything in relation to r('payment requirement of outstanding debt at the 
beginning of the yt‘ar. We have proceeded in our calculations on two possible 
meastir(*s. One is that the nqjaynumt requinunent would amount to one-third 
of the outstanding debt at the beginning of tln^ year and another that it would amount 
to oiKi-lifth. The ratios, it is obvious, would depend on the composition of the debt 
outstanding at the beginning of the year, i.e., the extent to which it consisted of 
short-tenn, medimn-terrn and long-term borrowings. In all this, we are proceed¬ 
ing on notional eabailations and basing ourselves on reports of purposes of borrow¬ 
ings. It has been already noted (dsewherc that, to our knowledge, repayment 
requirements an* n(»t ahvays explicitly formulated and that they are not rigidly 
enforced by tlie bulk of privates moneylenders. However, the calculations made 
by us may be <*x])ected to serve some pur]»ose and highlight p6sitions regarding the 
operation of tlu* (*conomy in particular areas. 

9.11 .7 Table 9.15 setting out the* calculations according to the two different 

supposed ratios oiui-third and on(*-fifth.does not show' marked variations in the 

performance of varicuis regions on the basis of the two different calculations. On 
tlu*- results of botli tlu'sc* sets of calculations, it is clear that the actual repayment 
performance of a number of rc'gions falls considerably short of the notional repay¬ 
ment requirements as formulated by us for those* regions. There are some regions 
which are seen to have* performed pariieiilarly poorly during the year as a whole. 
The.se regions are Kajastlian, Punjab-PEPSH, Bihar-Bengal and South Deccan. 
There arc particular districts in other regions who.se performance also stands out as 
having been not satisfactory by eith(*r of the.se tests. Tripura, Kainrup, Rama- 
nathapuram and Ratnagiri are examples of .such districts. Particular aspects of the 
unsatisfactory repayment |)erformance are empliasized in the calculations made for 
particular districts. For (*xam])le. the al).solute amounts of repayments were ex¬ 
tremely low in some districts such as Palamau. Sirohi, Churu and Banner. In some 
districts the repayment p(*rforinance ap|)ears low because of specially large amounts 
of short-term borrowings during the year; this might be lioted particularly in the 
district of Mohind<*rgarh and C^iddapah. In some others, it is the large outstanding 
debt at the beginning of the year that is emphasized. This is the case, for instance, in 
Ramaiuithapuram, Kainrup, ]Ii.s.sar, HH.s.san, Bangalore and in several of the districts 
of Rajasthan, It is obvious that the notional calculations made by us regarding 
repayment requirements have only limited significance because of the large number of 
assumptions that we have made in arriving at them : even so, they may be .said to 
bring out some important sets of situations and emphasize particular aspects of the 
working of the economy during the year of the Survey. 
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TABLE 9.15—REPAYMENT REQUIREMENT AND REPAYMENT 
REPORTED : ALL FAMILIES 


[ Aiuuimt ill rupees per family ] 


1 

State/District 

Debt, out¬ 
standing 
at the 
begin¬ 
ning of 
the year 

Borrow¬ 
ings for 
short¬ 
term 
purposes 

Repay¬ 
ment 
require¬ 
ment 
(1/3 of 
column 1 
plus 

1/2 of 
column 2) 

Repay- i 
inent ! 
require¬ 
ment 
(1/5 of 
column 1 
plus 

1/2 of 
column 2) 

Repay¬ 

ment 

reporU*d 

Column 3 
as 

percent¬ 
age of 
column 5 

Column 4 
as 

|Hirrent- 
age of 
column 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Assam 








Jjakhirnpiir. 

11 

20 

14 

13 

12 

116-7 

108-3 

Cachar. 

t 61 

22 

31 

23 

12 

258-5 

191-7 

Kamnip. 

166 

38 

74 

52 

17 

m’3 

305-9 

Tripura 








Tripura. 

79 

oo 

38 

27 

12 

mi 

223 0 

West Bengal 








Jalpaiguri. 

15 

61 

36 

34 

18 

200'0 

18S-9 

Maltla. 

46 i 

33 

32 

26 i 

49 

65‘3 

33-1 

Burdwan. 

132 

44 

66 

48 1 

20 

330-0 

240 0 

Midnaporc?. 

41 

48 

38 I 

32 

19 

200'0 

168-4 

Bihar 

1 


i 





Bhagalpiir. 

180 

111 

115 

91 ^ 

54 

213-0 

m-3 

Mongbvr. 

127 

42 

64 

47 

^ 1 

71hl 

322-2 

Hazaribagh. 

45 

22 

26 

20 

8 

323 0 

250 0 

Palamau. 

66 

47 

46 

37 

3 

J/f33’3 

1,233-3 

Uttar Pradesh 








Mirzapur. 

87 

58 

58 

47 

26 

223 1 

ISO-8 

Ballia. 

179 

48 

84 

60 

23 

363’2 

260-9 

Df>oria. 

336 

137 

181 

136 

123 

in 2 

110-6 

Jaunpur. 

123 

41 

61 

45 

i 30 

203 3 

130 0 

Sultanpur. 

77 

30 

41 

30 

17 

241 2 

176-3 

Sitapur. 

i 22 

i 4 

10 

7 

6 

166 7 

116-7 

Kanpur. 

54 

28 

31 

24 

16 

J03 • S 

130-0 

Hamirpur. 

127 

16 

50 

33 

28 

173’6 

117-9 

>Shabjahanpur. 

109 

74 

74 

59 

120 

61’7 

49-2 

Agra. 

204 

34 

85 

58 

52 

163’3 

111-6 

Aligarh. 

111 

33 

53 

39 

51 

103’9 

76-6 

Nainital. 

718 

49 

264 

168 

393 

07’2 

42-7 

Meerut. 

122 

30 

55 1 

39 

51 

107-8 

76-6 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 







Sirmoor. 

139 

23 

58 

39 

31 

187 1 

m-8 

Punjab 








Hoshiarpur.j 

115 

61 

69 

53 

25 

276 0 

212-0 

Jullundup. 1 

169 

33 

73 

50 

22 

331-8 

227-3 

Hissar.! 

253 

21 

95 

61 

22 

431-8 

277-3 

PEPSU 








Bhatinda. 

929 

59 

340 

218 

123 

276-4 

176-6 

Mohindergarh. 

482 

215 

268 

204 

42 

638-1 

485-7 

Rajasthan 








rburu. 

100 

38 

53 

39 

8 

662-6 

487-5 

Banner. 

258 

61 

116 j 

82 

12 

966-7 

683-3 

kSirobi. 

323 

3 

109 

66 

1 

10,900-0 

6,600-0 

.faipur.... 

361 

60 

150 

102 

31 

483-9 

329-0 

Sawai Madhopur. 

350 

89 

161 

114 

69 

233-3 

166-2 

Cbittorgarh. 

255 

31 

101 

67 

19 

631-6 

362-6 
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TABLE 9.IS—REPAYMENT REQUIREMENT AND REPAYMENT 
REPORTED : ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 


I Amount in rujiees |)er family J 


St ait*/ District 

Debt out- 
fltanding 
at the 
begin¬ 
ning of 
tfie year 

Borrow- 
ing.s for 
short- 
t,t‘rm 
jmrpoHOH 

Repay¬ 
ment 
require¬ 
ment 
(1/3 of 
column 1 
plus 

1/2 of 
column 2) 

Repay- 
iricnt 
require¬ 
ment 
(1/5 of 
column 1 
plu.s 

1 / 2 of 
column 2) 

Repay - 
rnent 
reported 

Column 3 
as 

yKTcent- 
age of 
coiutnn 5 

(/uiumn 4 
as 

percent- 
aga of 
column 6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

108 
\ 7ri 

69 

21 

135 

28 

37 

17 

22 

24 

*>0 

70 

69 

119 ! 
79 1 

44 

13 

30 

29 

30 
‘) 

43 

56 

33 

30 

140 

103 

42 

10 

19 

36 

20 

15 

212 1 
230 0 
800 

76 ’ 7 

104’8 

130 0 
157’9 

80’6 
150 0 
600 

172’0 

169-7 

150-0 

70-0 

51-5 

81-0 

110-0 

115-8 

61-1 

110-0 

40-0 

128 0 
92 ’ 3 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

I 

98 

53 

Bhilaa.i 

nm 

76 

14 

57 

Bhopal 

Ilaiaon. 

34 

11 

‘>0 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

Hcwa. 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

51 

22 

22 

6 

32 

24 

Puri. /. . 

57 

28 

Koraput. 

i 3 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 

HI 

31 

.32 

25 


40 

29 

63 

26 

111’5 

Chanda. 

113 

51 

48 

42 

150 0 

114-3 

Nagpur. 

100 

191 

46 

115 

56 

43 

61 

91'8 

70-5 

Sasar. 

121 

96 

145 

72 

S3’4 

66 2 

Akola. 

89 

56 

58 

46 

HO’6 

63-9 

Saurashtra 

Sorath... 

84 

85 

70 

59 

64 

109 4 

92-2 

Bombay 

Ahmcdabad. 

433 

77 

183 

125 

127 

144 1 

98-4 

.Broa>ch... 

2S7 

114 

153 

115 

130 

117-7 

88-5 

Wc»t Khandtish. 

124 

74 

78 

62 

42 

185’7 

147-6 

l^iona. 

244 

51 

107 

74 

55 

194’5 

134-5 

Ratnagiri. 

152 

10 

56 

36 

5 

1,120 0 

720-0 

Kolhapur. 

122 

39 

60 

44 

31 

193-5 

141-9 

Bijapiir.. 

99 

67 

66 

53 

32 

206-3 

165-6 

Hyderabad 

OBHianabad.. .. 

134 

63 

76 

58 

55 

138-2 

105-4 

Parbhani. 

80 

60 

56 

46 

71 

78-9 

64-8 

Nizaniabad. 

169 

51 

82 

59 

57 

143-9 

103-6 

Mahbiibnagar. .. 

143 

66 

81 

62 

62 

130-6 

100-0 

Mysore 

Hasaan. 

289 

40 

117 

78 

29 

403-4 

269-0 

Bangalore;. 

220 

45 

96 

66 

30 

320-0 

220-0 

Madras 

(jojinhat^^rf;... , T . -. 

406 

76 

173 

1 119 

49 

353-1 

242 9 

Cuddapak... 

410 

169 

221 

166 

105 

210-5 

158-1 

Kumool. 

376 

114 

183 

132 

117 

156-4 

112-8 

Weist Qodavari... 

351 

161 

197 

151 

177 

111-3 

85-3 

ChiniKleDut. 

239 

57 

108 

76 

51 

211-8 

149-0 

Hamanathapuram.. 

489 

j 76 

200 

1 135 

23 

869-6 

587-0 

Makkbar. 

285 

132 

161 

123 

101 

159-4 

121-8 

T ravanc ore»Cochin 

Quilon.. 

114 

86 

81 

66 

94 

86-2 

70-2 








































CHAPTER 10 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

lO.t INTRODUCTION 

10.1.1 The business of the large bulk of the small produc-ers in iTidia, especially 
cultivators, cannot be easily separated from their ex])enditiire on family consump¬ 
tion account. As is apparent from the data relating to })urpose of borrowing, 
borrowing for investment or current production purposes is many times oversliadovs ed 
by borrowing for short-term or long-term family expenditure. It is necessary, 
tlierefore, to take account of the total operations of the cultiv ator in relation both to 
farm business and family living for arriving .at an undcTstanding of the operations 
of the credit system. Details of farm operation were studied in relation only to a 
sample of cultivating families and these data an‘ set out in C’hapter 15. It was 
expected that the bulk of the borrowings would take place in most districts and for 
most strata of cultivators for expenditure on capital account and for expenditure 
on durable consumption goods or special occasions of fiimily expenditure suck 
as death, marriage and other ceremonies, sickness and litigation. Ac(^ordingly, 
information relating to these items wiis collected in the (icneral Sclnxlule. In 
relation to family expenditure, the main gap left in the (General Schedule was that 
relating to expenditure on current consurnjition ac(u»unt ; t his was not attempted to 
be tilled even for the sample of cultivating families. Family expenditure accounts 
for a very important share of the total borrowings nndertaken by families, and it 
would be useful to have some idea regarding the broad sizes of the main cat(‘gories 
of that part of this expenditure for which we obtained information. Tlie extent to 
which borrowings could be attributed to expenditure not itemized in the (general 
Schedule has been discussed separately. 

10.1.2 Before proceeding to deal with the data, it needs to be emphasized 
that information in relation to family exj)enditure w^as obtained through the General 
Schc^dule chiefly for the purpose of ensuring that the respondents retiKunbered all 
the imjjortant occasions of borrowing. The General ScIkmIuIc* was not intended 
directly to constitute an enquiry into family expenditure. Also, the-items and 
classes into wliich the expenditure w^as grouped did not allow% by their nature, of 
precise definition ; there w as, tlierefore, some variation in interpretation of the items 
or classes. This is brought out especially by the data relating to the jiroportion 
of families reporting expenditure under specific items for the various districts. In 
all items, including items relating to expenditure on ceremonies, there ajipears to 
liav'e been some variation in interpretation of the scope of the qu(^stk^ns. At one 
extreme, almost 100 per cent of the respondents in particular districts were reported 
as having incurred expenditure on many of the items ; at the other extreme, reports 
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of only exceptionally exp(‘nditurcs were evidently entered in the (leneraJ 

Schedule owing to a Rome what narrow interf)n‘.tation of the scope of the items. 
Difficulties of interpretation of data, following the divergence in the jnaetice of 
reporting, have been discaissed at various places when details are set out. If is, 
however, clear that in spite of tin? differencas of interpretation and of the fact that the 
primary objective of th('. eiujuiry was not compilation of data relating to family 
expenditure, the data are valuahh^ in themselves and show, in the main, broad 
divergences of real imj)orf an(‘,e. Tlie close consistency of these data with other data 
(»f the Surv(»y such as thosc^ relating to levels of borrowing clearly demonstrates 
their value im giving a comf)arative ])icture of the different districts and regions. 
Within the district itself, and l)roadly within a region also, the divergenc(M)f inter¬ 
pretation does not create; a difficulty because it may be taken for grantcMl that the 
interpretations of instructions, espc^cially within a district, follow(‘d closely similar 
lines. 

10.1.3 We have divided, for purjoses of general comparison, all the items tor 
which information was obtained into four broad groups. The first of these is the 
expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and other })uildings; 
the sei'ond is the exi)enditure on purchase of duraf>le consumer goods such as 
utensils, furnitun*, clothing. s1i(m*s, etc. ; tlie third is tlie expenditure in connexion 
with death, marriage and other c<‘remonies; and the fourth is the expeiiditun; in 
connexion with medical and educational <*xpenses and litigation charges. All these 
categori(‘.s were considered liy ns tf) fortn ])art of family exp(mditure and to give rise 
to o(‘easions for borrowing. It was also consid(^r(*d that expenditure in relation to 
fh<‘se items would ordinarily be undertaken on a limited number of occasions and in 
comparatively large amounts and that, therefore, the reporting of ('X|>enditure in 
relation to th<;se items for a twelve-month piTiod might be fairly reliable. 

10.1.4 Before discussing thes<* data, some oliservations may be made on the 
significance of the various groups or classes of expenditure. The tirst group is that 
of expenditure on construction and repairs of n^sidential houses ami other buildings. 
It. may be argued that this relates more to capital investment tlian to consumption 
expenditure. This is undoubtedly partly true and we hav(‘ so treated it in compu¬ 
tation of capital formation. At the saim* time, in a numlxu' of regions ol the countr} , 
a fair amount of repair and maintenance expenditure has to lie annually undertaken 
by each family in relation to its nvsidential house and oilier buildings. The bulk 
of cultivators in the country r(*side in dwidlings which they own. Tlie t‘X|)enditiire 
on the repair and maintenance of these dwellings is, therefore, in the uatun; partly 
of necessary consumption expenditure and partly ol capital ex)>eiuliture. 

10.1.5 The expenditure on construction and rojiairs of residential houses and 
other buildings may be said to reflect both physical necessity and levels of standard 
of Ihdng. The large variations in iho distrirt averages of expenditure on this account 
bring out both these aspects. In the first instance, it is clear that m a number of 
regions fairly heavy expenditure on this item has to be meurred by all strata of 
cultivators. Broadly, the expenditure tends to be Ingh in regions oi heavy rainfal 
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and in regions of extreme variations in temperature; in the drier regions or those 
with milder climates, the expenditures may rule low. The levels of expenditure 
would also have something to do wdth local availability of suitable material for con¬ 
struction of residential and other buildings. The physical conditions such as those 
relating to rainfall and climate, the availability of local materials, the strength and 
durability of the average structures constructed, together with the economic resotirces 
of the cultivators, would determine the expenditure on this account. There would, 
however, be a compulsive element in the physical considerations or characteristics 
which would make, in certain cases, for a high priority being given to this expen¬ 
diture, whatever the resources of the cultivator. That this expenditure may move 
up rapidly with an improvement in the resources of the cultivator is also indicated 
by variations of expenditure on this account within the same region even though the 
physical conditions appear similar in the different districts. Thus, general levels of 
necessary average expenditure on this account may vary according to climatic and 
other considerations ; and within each set of physical conditions, there may be large 
variations in levels of expiuiditure according to expectcui and current standanls of 
living, depending presumably on the total income of the cultivator. 

10 .1.6 The second group which includes ex^HUKliture on the purchase of 
durable consumer goods such as utensils, funiitiire, clothing, shoes, etc., comes 
nearest in our data to being representative of the general consumption a(H*ount. 
In some ways, therefore, it may be regarded as a truer index of varying standards of 
current consumption from district to district and from gi’ouj) to group than other 
ty})es of expenditure. Physical considerations may not affect these items of expen¬ 
diture as much as they might the expenditure on construction and repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses and other buildings. However, climatic considerations would })lay 
some part in determining current standards and modes of expenditure on such items 
as clothing and footwear. In connexion with these data may be noted the possi¬ 
bility, in some instances, of confusion in the noting of expenditure as between this 
group and the group of items relating to death, marriage and other ceremonies. It 
is well known that in India a considerable j)roportion of the expenditure in relation 
to some ceremonies, especially marriages, may be incurred on the purchase of durable 
consumer goods, in particular clothing and to some extent utensils. It may happen 
that tins expenditure may in part be reported under tlie heading ‘death, marriage 
and other ceremonies ’ and may in part also be reported under purchase of durable 
consumer goods. It is difficult to estimat<5 to what extent the two sets of expendi¬ 
ture have been properly kept apart. It would, however, appear from the averages 
for some districts that exjnmditure which might properly have been debited to the 
death, marriage and other ceremonies account has, in these instances, been debited 
to the purchase of durable consumer goods account. However, as might have been 
expected, the variations in the level of expenditure on this account are less extreme 
than perhaps in any other group of expenditure items. In the regional figures also, 
the variations in this particular group are markedly lower than the variations in 
other groups of expenditure items. 
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10.1.7 1 he third ^^ronp of expenditure which (comprises expenditure on 
death, marriage and other ceremonies is likely, much more largely, to be deter¬ 
mined by social conventions and j)atternH of behavdoiir than by any other consi¬ 
derations. Iherefore, it reveals considerable variation from district to district. 
In some districts it is very low, whil(» in some others it s(i(ims to rank on parity with, 
or even in ijtstan<M*s to exceed, t}i(» sc^ale of the total exy)enditure on purc.hasc* of 
durable consumer goods. J he largf* variations, from district to district and rc^gion 
to region, of expenditure on this grouj) clearly brings out the forc<^s of social convTii- 
tion and th(‘ jjossibilily of acting througii so(*ial forces on this account. It further 
em}>hasizes tin*, general tenchuicy of th(‘ level of th<‘se expenditures within the setting 
of the social conventions of the }»articular region to mov(‘ up fairly ra])idlv wherever 
there is an improvement in conditions or a higlier level of the operation of the 
economy. 

10.1.8 rii<‘ last grou]) is a som<‘\vhat mix(*d group rc^garding wdiich generali¬ 
zations are even more difliciilt to make. One eonstitiient of the grouj), viz., medical 
expenses, may b(‘ n‘lafcd to physical conditions of the various distri(;ts. It mav be 
that certain climatic* condhhuis leading to chronic or epidemic diseases lead to a 
higher average expenditure on medical account in som(‘> districts. It is clear that 
large variations in f*xp(*nditure may take jdace from district to district; the ability of 
the cultivator to b(*ar th(‘se ex}>enses may lx* an extremely important factor in this 
account. ,^Viiother factor may lx* the jaevalent notions r(*garding (‘xpenditure on 
im‘dical aid. It may well ha])j)en (hat with the sj)read of new notions in this regard 
th(^ exf)enditure on medical acccxint may become as compulsive a social conventional 
exj)enditure as exjxmditiire on death, marriage and other ceremonies. When this 
ha})peMS, the problem presented of onerou.s ex|)enditure on this account would be 
moni difficult to r(*s()lve than that of the ex])enditun* on death, marriage and other 
c<*remonies. Litigation charges, which for most districts do not figure veuy largely 
in exj>enditure accounts, arc partly a matter of legal structure and procedure and also 
partly of social })ractice and opinion. Kducational cxjx'nses are in a somewhat 
different category, as they depend on the spn^ad and availability of educational 
facilities on the one hand and on the need felt by cultivators as a class to take adv^ant- 
age of these facilit ies on the otlxT. The need may be either a requirement because 
of (’ircumstances for finding alternative (xxupations. or an urge in the more well-to-do 
districts to increase the average lev(*l of education of succeeding generations, without 
nec(»ssarily contemplating their taking to other occupations. 

10.2 TOTAL OF RECORDED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE INCLUDING 

LITIGATION CHARGES 

10.2.1 Data on important items of family expenditure incurred during the 
12 months preceding the month of investigation were collected from all tin* fixmilies 
in the selected villages. As already stated, the main purpose m collecting these data 
was to ensure that the respondent recalled all the important occasions and items of 
expenditure to finance which borrowing might have been resorted to. For this and 
other reasons, the day-to-day expenses on current needs such as food, drink, tobacco 
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arid other items were not included in the General Schedule, Although clothing, 
bedding, shoes and other apparel are also part of the day-to-day consumption items, 
these were included in the General Schedule because in several regions it is customary 
to purchase new clothes on certain festive occasions such as Divali and Sankrantiy 
and this expenditure would be incurred in fairly large amounts on given occasions. 
Although no exact limit was prescribed, it was intended that generally expenditure 
only of comparatively large amounts should be noted. 

10 .2.2 The items of family expenditure regarding which data were obtained 
are given l)elow : 

(1) Construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings. 

(2) Purchase of household utensils, furniture, etc. 

(3) Death ceremonies. 

(4) Marriage and otlier ceremonies. 

(5) Medical expenses. 

(G) hiducational expenses. 

(7) Clothing, shoes, bedding, etc. 

An item which is closely allif^l to family ex[)enditure, but may have in many cas(js 
a business significance, viz., litigati()n, was included under the general heading "other 
expenditure’. Expenditure on this item is included under family expenditure in 
the following discussions. 

10.2.3 The total of the various items, while covering a large part of cash 
exjKUiditure which would be important from the point of view of credit operations, 
could not be termed, in any sense of the term, "total family expenditure'. Any 
reference to such a total in the following discussions should clearly be understood as 
indicating merely the total of recorded items. 

10.2.4 Table 10.1 gives the average of the total expenditure per family on 
family account in res}>ect of cultivating, non-cultivating and all families. In the 
75 selected districts the average exj)enditure per rural family on family account 
ranged from Rs 71 in Koraput to Rs 658 in Bhatinda. In 44 of the selected districts 
the average expenditure fx^r family varied between Rs 200 and Rs 400 ; in 14 
districts it was Rs 100 or above and in 17 districts it was less than Rs 200. Of the 
14 districts in which tlie average exjxjnditure per family was R8 400 and above, 
5 districts, viz., Kanpur, Aligarh, Nainital, Agra and Meerut, are from the Western 
Uttar Pradesh region, 3 districts, viz., Hoshiarpur, Mohindergarh and Bhatinda, 
are from the Punjab-PEPSU region and the remaining 6 districts are from 6 diflFerent 
regions. Considering the 17 districts in which the average family ex|>enditure was 
less than Rs 200, 5 districts, viz., Sambalpur, Chanda, Puri, Durg and Koraput, 
are from the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh region and the remaining 12 districts 
are distributed over 8 different regions. In no district from Western Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab-PEPSU, Rajasthan and the South Deccan, did the average family exi>endi- 
ture per family fall below Rs 200. 

10.2.5 For non-cultivators the average family expenditure ranged from Rs 38 
in Mirzapur to Rs 373 in Hassan. In 36 districts the average family expenditure 
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TABLE lO.I-^VERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON ALL 
SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE INCLUDING 

LITIGATION 


Serial 

number 

i:UnTlVATOKH 

NON -CULTIVATOTtH 

ALl. T'AMimtSS 

Dintrict 

Amount. 

(Kb) 

District 

Amount 

(R«) 

1 listrict 

Arnimiit 

(Hh) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<’> 

1. 

Motaiit. 

841 


373 


058 

2. 

Hhatinda. 

820 


3<i7 


021 

a. 

Nainital. 

<120 


301 


5(i4 

4. 

Ajj;ra. 

<)IO 


334 


.531 

fi. 

Alij^arh. 



315 


507 

0. 

Mohinder^arh. 

CtSirt 

N.'iinital. 

311 

Hassan. 


7. 

HcLshiurpur. 

0(18 

Airra. 

304 

HosliiurjMji’. 

400 

8. 

llhilHa. 

.007 


2412 


4 (it 

9. 

OHmaiiulmd. 

.048 

Soml.li. . . 

287 


145 

10. 

Malabar. 

0,07 


280 

(3iunj. 

442 

11. 

AhitLedabad. 

r)2ti 

Mi’cnit. 

278 

Sorath. 

430 

12. 

liaHaan. 

,020 


209 

Kan})ur. 

410 

i:i. 

Bill’d wan. 

504 

.1 iilliiiidiir. 

259 

Bin Isa. 

i 400 

14. 

Sorat h. 

4 no 

Sinihi. 

231 

Osiiiana hud. 

400 

ir». 

Kanpur.. 

400 

1 H’oriu... 

229 

iSaNvai Madhopur. . 

397 

10. 

(3iuru. 

482 


OO’jr 

Sinuoor. 

302 

17. 

4) uilundtir. 

475 


215 

(5iddapah. 

301 

18. 

Jaipur. 

40<» 

I’oona. 

204 

Kanini]). 

30(t 

1». 

( itnmbaiorii., . 

' 403 

(Ouldapah. 

204 

Ja ipur. 

380 

20. 

West tiudavari.... 

400 

Ban ya Ion*. 

100 

Ahliiedahad. 

385 

21. 

Saj,»nr. 

440 

Sinuoor. 

190 

Sapar. 

3,55 

22. 

t!iiddiipnh 

443 

BaniK^r. 

182 

Barnicr. 

352 

2.*1. 

\ff'ifl^tlVr , j 

441 

Bhil.aa. 

181 

Midnapore. 

34.5 

24. 

Sjf'7ni inr 

432 

Kolhapur. 

178 

Biiniwan. 

341 

2/j. 

Sill Will AT III 1 )>< iMii r 

420 

.In ipnr. 

171 

(3iittorgarli. 

,341 

20. 

1 .4 It 1 i.AlitI lit • . 

S«i'i 11 1 li 1 III r 

415 i 

Malda. 

108 

Shivpui’!. 

338 

27. 

M am irj^ur 

412 

\V<*st (Jodavari. . . . 

108 

Kurnool. 

338 

28. 


411 

Shujajuir. 

1 tl5 

Shajapur. 

331 

20. 

r\ lil I li7t.Fi • • • * • 4 • • • « 

Itriiii nVi 

410 

Barbhani. 

105 

Qiiilon. 

324 

30, 

4 111 11< iti 

410 

Kurnool. 

105 

ilazarihat^li. 

321 

31. 

K It'ni fit 11 

40i 

Bhajj^alpur. 

150 

1 looria. 

320 

32] 

•ri 

JVlAIL&llJM* ... • . 

Mniflit 

397 

(\)iin baton*. 

1.50 

Bhaiialpiir. 

317 

irlnci 

3!t4 

j.4akhiTnpur. 

149 

Jhin^aloro. 

310 

84. 


303 

(Uicliar... 

147 

Shahjahanpur. 

311 


1 17 

388 

381 

Kaist*n.. 

140 

Haniir])ur. 

310 

00, 

imrtil 11*1 

Monpjhyr... . . 

143 

West (lodnvari... . 

309 

oD. 

37. 

ouivpuri. 

Ha74iribagh. 

380 

Kanpur. 

140 

Iiakliimpur. 

307 
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TABLE lO.I—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON ALL 
SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE INCLUDING 
LITIGATION—Concluded 



Cl’LTlVATORS 

JiON-CULTIVATOUS 

ALL FAMIIJKS 

Soria 1 
miiubtM' 

1 

. . . Ammmt 

District 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Ks) 


1 

3 

4 

f> 

(1 


38. 

liha^jalpnr. 

.370 

llamirpur. 

3i). 

Parbliarii. 

372 

Bijapur. 

40. 

Banuor. 

.3(U) 

Jaunpur. 

41. 

(^hittori^arb. 

3b2 

Hissar. 

42. 

Poona. 

350 

l^unlwan. 

43. 

West Khamlo.sli.. . 

340 

Qiiilon. 

44. 

Bantraliiro. 

340 

Sapar. 

4.^). 

Shabjalianpur. 

340 

Shahjahanpur. 

4t). 

Ilis.'^ar. 

330 

Shivpuri. 

47. 

(‘a char. 

320 

(3iiujrlcjml. 

48. 

Do<jriji... 

327 ! 

Broach. 

40. 

Itaisi'Ti. 

311 i 

Ballia. 

r)(». 

Tripina. 

300 1 

Ak.Ja. 

,71. 

Kolhapur. 

301 1 

Ciiuni. 

,‘2. 

Bijapur. 

301 ; 

ibla.spur. 

o3. ; 

liilaspur. 

280 1 

Midnaporc. 

o4. 1 

Jaunpur. 

1'7() j 

Malabar. 

/jr> ' 

Ballia. 


\aj.'pnr . 

i 

( 

203 I 



Nairpur. 1 

203 

! Hatnai^iri.j 

OS 

('Iiauda. 1 

2,54 

1 Mahbubnapar. 

0.5 

t 'liinjjh‘pnt.I 

2.51 

i Sambaljair... 

04 

S.nul>alpur.: 

248 

Nizamabaii. 

03 

Malibubnafrar.j 

244 

! W c<t Khandffsh ... 

02 

Palanuiii.! 

240 

Puri. 

01 

Pvcvva. 1 

200 i 

Pa lama u. 

00 

Sirohi.! 

100 1 

SuUanpur.. 

87 

Si la pur. 

180 i 

.. 

8 (i 

Puri. 

180 

(fhanfla,. 

SO 

Sulf.aTi])Mr. 

17 ft 

3 ’ripiir:i. 

78 

Mirz.ajair. 

l.Vt 

Jalpaiguri. 

7.5 

Duru. 

1.51 

Jhabun. 

70 

K izania bad. 

144 

Sitapiir.. 

00 

JhabuH. 

140 

Hazaribajj^h. 

04 

Jalpaigiiri. 

132 

Ramanatliapuram. 

52 

Satna. 

131 

Satua. 

47 

Ratnai^iri. 

131 

Koraput. 

41 

Koraput. 

113 ! 

Itcwa... 

40 

Kanianathapuram. 

00 

JMirziipur. 

38 


Poona... 
.Iiillundiir. 
iSIonghyr. 


(V)iiul>a(or»>... 

H issjir. 

Koliiapur. 

Malda. 

. 


(’aduir. 

P/irl)haiii. 

Pilaspur. 

Pijapur.! 

\A'i;st Kha}t(i(‘sh .. . | 


rripiira . 
Ak<»la... 
Kaist'n ., 
.launpur. 
Hallia... 


Pit lama 11 , . 

Sirolii. 

OhinffU put. 
Samlmipnr. 
Na^jmr. . . , 


j (’liaiulii. 

j Mnhhutuiajjfar. 
; Snltanjiur. . . . 

j Silnpur. 

1 Puri. 


iicwa. 

. 

<Jhahua. 

Niziiinabad. 
Jalpaiguri. . 

Uatnajjiri... 
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per non-cultivating family was between Rs 100 and Rs 200 ; in 12 districts it 
varied from Rs 200 to Rs 300 and in 7 districts it was between Rs 300 and Rs 375. In 
20 districts the average family expenditure per non-cultivating family was less than 
Rs 100. In Meerut, Aligarli, Agra and Nainital of Western Uttar Pradesh, in 
Jullundur, Mohindergarh, Hoshiar])ur and Bhatinda of Piinjab-PEP8U and in 
Sirohi, Sawai Madhopur and Chittorgarh of Itajasthan, the average family 
expenditure ]>er iK)n"(;ulti\*ating family exceeded Rs 200 and iji no district of 
these three regions did it fall below Rs 100. 

10 .2.0 The average family exjHaiditure per cultivating family ranged from 
Rs 99 in Ramanathai)uram to Rs 81J in Meerut. With the exception of Ramanatha- 
puram, the average family expenditure i>er cultivating family w^as not less than 
Rs 100 in any of tlie dist ricts. The average family expenditure per cultivating family 
was more than Rs 1(K) in 31 districts, while it varied from Rs 300 to Rs ^100 in 21 
districts and from Rs ICK) to Rs 300 in another 22 districts. Except in Shahjahanpur 
and llissar, \vl»ere tlie average family <‘.xpenditur<» })er cultivating family was Rs 340 
and Rs 339 resi)ectively, in all the other districts of the Western Uttar Pradesh 
and Punjal)-PEPSl regions the average family expenditure per cultivating family 
exceeded Rs 400. On the oth(‘r liand, th(‘ av'erage family expenditure j>er culti¬ 
vating family in all tlu' s(?lecte(l districts of the Orissa and East Madliya Pradesh 
region was less than Rs 300 ; it was less than Rs 300 in all the selected districts of 
Eastern Uttar IVadesh and tJio East (.'oast exct‘])t in D(H)ria and West Oodavari, 
where the respective figures stoo<l at Rs 327 and Rs ICO. (.\)mj.)aring the ilistrict-wisc 
data regarding tlu* average* family expenditure of cultivating families wdth those of 
nom(;ultivating fainlli(\s, it is found that the expenditure per cultivating family 
exceeded tlie ex])enditure j)cr non-cultivating family in all the selected districts 
excej)t in Sirohi of Rajasthan ; in Sirohi the average expenditure j)er family on family 
account f<ir cultivators and non-cultivitturs was Rs ]9() and Rs 231 respectively. 

10.2.7 Taiile 10.2 gives tin* average family ex]>eiidituro for the four classes 
(d* cultivatfirs, viz., the big, large, medium and small cultivators. For tlie big 
cultivators tlie averagi*. taiuily expenditure per family ranged from Rs210 in 
.lalpaiguri to Ks2,502 in M(*erut, and for the small cultivators it ranged from Rs 10 in 
Ramanatha|>uram to Rs 502 in Jihatinda. For the large and tlie medium culti¬ 
vators, the average amount spent on family account in each district ranged generally 
betw'Cftm th(* amounts spent by the big and the small cultivators in the district. The 
capacity of tlie cultivators in different classes to spend on family account varied 
considerably from district to district. For example, the average family expenditure 
per family for the liig and the small cultivators in Bhatinda W'as Rs 1,704 and Rs 502 
reH|)eciively ; in Hazaribagh the big cultivators spent Rs 2,201 per family, while the 
small cultivators spent only Rs 107 per family. 

10.2.8 As a starting point for the discussion on individual items of family 
expenditure, w^e may <‘onsider overall figures of (1) the lev^els of average expenditure 
for different groups of families on various items and (2) the relative proportions of the 
expenditure on each item incurred by the different classes of cultivators, for the 75 
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TABLE 10.2—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON ALL 
SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE INCLUDING 
LITIGATION FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



DiHtrirt 


Bhatinda. 

Agra. 

Jaipur. 

Mohindergarh. 
Nainital. 


Ha.saan. 

Sawai Madho ! 
pur. i 


Hiaxar. 275 

lluahiarpur... 209 

OHinanabad... 202 

Poona. 258 


Jo7 Malabar. 254 


328 1 Shivpuri. 


299 (/hittorgarh... 
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TABLE iO.2—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON ALL 
SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE INCLUDING 
LITIGATION FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 


Bid m.TlVATOBS 


LAlldK ( I LTJVATOUS AUCDIIjM CULTiVATdUS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


KAiiinip. 

'rrijHjra.j 


Chiimia.; Ill's 

Hijapiir.| iii'O 

liaihoii.j HIM) 

.1u!luii<lur. . . .! SL‘{ 


Kaiunip. 

Sawai Mailhd- 
pur. 

1 ‘arhliaiii. 


<>27 (‘-acliur. 

<iJ 5 Miilnn]>orc..., 


r»n(; j Kollmjair. 


.Iaii»ur. .. 
liilaapiir. 
I )<‘<u ia . . 
HaiUKr. 


Palaiiiau.I S;><) (liittorL'arh... i 


r> 7 S iBioria. 

r>7S . 

r »74 Sliivpiiri. 

r>r»() WVst K h a 1 ) ■ 

llaiscii. 


27 r) VVt'.sf (.Jodavari J 08 

27 <) Kolhapur. 197 

2()9 iMidiia})or('... . 190 

20 H Malda. 184 

2<14 Qiiilon. 181 

2 r):{ llroach. 177 

202 Muiighyr. 101 

205 H a in *-11 . 100 


Mahhuhiiapir. 817 

bhniioor. 808 

Shajapur. 807 

Sawai Mad ho- 800 
pur. 

Hanj^aloro. .. . 802 


NaL'pur- 


I daiinpur... 

! .Saiuhalpur. 

j (!huni. 

: I'hiltorpirh 


llrwa. 

l^iri. 

(fo liar. , . , 


Kolhapur.. 
iSultaiipur. 
Mirmpiir.. 

Si roll i. 

IliMRnr. . . . 

Situ pur- 

Jaipur.... 

Sutiia. 

Nizamnlwii} 
Diirg. 


Ramauaiha 
piiram. 
Hutnagiri... 
JhahuH. 


Kora put.. 
Jalpaiguri 


'rripura. . 
Ihjajuir. . 
llaiigalorr 
Kaiwii.. . 


r>40 1 4Vi]uira. 

5.49 ! A kola. 

r,;i;! j Maklo. 

520 Shahjahan])ur 


I >i‘oria . . , 
Uijapur. . 
.launpur. 
Akdia. 


521 Rijapur.| 245 j ('hiuglcput. 


519 1 Sagar. I 229 ! West K li a n • I 
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districts taken together. For coiivenieJice of discussion, the items of ex{)enditure 
have been classified into four groups, viz.. (1) construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other buildings, (2) purchase of durable consumer goods, (II) death, 
marriage and other ceremonies, and (4) medical and educational expenses and litiga¬ 
tion charges. Taken as groups, tlie group consisting of the purcliase of wliat are 
termed ‘durable consumer goods' shows the highest average lev<*l of expenditure ; 
next in importance comes the expenditure on death, marriage and other ceremonit^s 
followed by expenditure on constiuction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings, and by medical, educational ami litigation ex})enses. This order of relative 
size generally holds good for all gi'oups of families; in the case of the medium and 
small cultivators and non-cultivators, the medical, educational and litigat ion exjamses 
are somewhat higher than the expenditure on construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other Imildings, The figures also indicate the (le(’line in the level ol 
expenditure as we move from tlie big cultivators to the small cultivators, and from 
cultivators to non-cultivators. The folk>\ving table gives the [)n)portion of families 
reporting expenditure and the average expenditure per family, for each of the s[)ceified 
items of family expenditure : 
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FAMILY EXPENDITUKK 
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1().2.9 riip relative jiosit.ions of the diflerent claHHON of (uiltivators a8 roL^ards 
tilt; diflf<‘rent ih;in.s may lip sofii from ilit* following table whicli given tlio proportionate 
Inddings of c-ultivatecj a.rea liy tiie (liiferent ciassen and the expenditure on ea]>ital 
investment in agricndtiire and family expenditure by each class as }K*reentage of the 
corresponding expiuiditure by all cultivators : 
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1(1.2.10 i his talile and the one given in ]»aragraph 10.2.H l>ring out certain 
iiroad featun's of family cAjamditure to which attimtion may la* drawn. In the 
first instance, it is clear tliat the share of the big (ailtivators in the total exp<‘nditure 
incurred by all cultivatois is a.s marked as in other respects such as ciiltivatf'd 
holdings or cajiital expt*ndilur<‘ in agriculture. The large ( ultivators hold a gimerally 
.superior po.sition in a similar manner. The ])ositions of the small cultivators and 
that of the non-cultivators arc relatively <*lo.s(‘ to each other. However, the average 
expenditure jmt noii-eultivatiug family in n'speet of the total of all items or for the 
various groups of items was definitely lower than that of the small eultivalors. 

1(1.2.11 On eomjjaring the t*xpenditure on various items incurred by the 
differc'nt: classes of cultivators, it is olKscrvtal that the coneentralion of expenditure 
among the large cultivators is notably larger in soim* items than in others. For 
example, the }>roportion of tlie exp(‘nditure on edic-ation iiulined by the. big culti¬ 
vators was greater tlian 4(1 per cent and that iucuired by tlie large cultivators was 
greater than two-thirds, of the total expenditure of all cultivators on the item. 
Education is also the one it(*m of ex]>enditun‘ on which the lum-eultivators as a group 
incurred a slightly higher exjiendilinc per family than the small cultivators. This is 
not surprising as there would In* a uumbi'r of ])ersons aminig non-cultivat.ors for 
whom education of thiMr sons in training them for a career would be an essiuitial 
ik;ni of expiuiditure ; t his wauild not be the ease for any sul).stautial ])ro]>ortiim of the 
cultivators, even of the .small cultivators. The item showing the iu;xt largest eon- 
ceutratioii in expenditure is const-nictiou and repairs of residential houses and other 
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buildings. Next comes the item litigation charges. C/OiKMintration of the expenditure 
among the big and the large cultivators atid a progressively smaller sliare for tln^ 
medium as well as the small cultivators are noted here as elsewhere. For the rest, 
the concentration diminishes in the following order: death ceremonies, marriage 
and other ceremonies, medical expenses, purchase of household utensils, furniture, 
etc., and clothing, shoes, bedding, etc. In that onler the coiu^entration of expenditure 
among the big and the largo cultivators decreases juogressively and the medium and 
the small cultivators take up a larger and larger share of the total expenditure. 

10.2.12 A comparison of the absolute amounts of expenditure on din'erent 
items by the small cultivators and by non cultivators sIjovvs that the average total 
expenditure per family of the small cultivators was roughly about ♦‘HI per (^ent higher 
than the av(*rage family ex|)enditure of non-cultivators as a group. Among the 
.sub-items, the only item of expcuiditure on which the non-cultivators spent on the 
average a larger amount than the small cultivators is educational exjx'nses. In 
medical expenses, tlie level of expenditun^ of the .small ( ultivators was only slightly 
higher than that of the non-cultivators. A similar relation holds in the ease of the 
expenditure by the two groups on death ceremonies, and purchase of hous(‘hold 
utensils, furniture, etc. In the ease of marriage and otlier ceremonies, const ruction 
and repairs of residential hous<*s and other buildings, and purchase of clothing, 
slioes, bedding, etc., the average expenditure per family of the small cultivators 
was about 25 to 40 per cent higluT than that of non-cultiv'ators. On litigation, 
the average expenditure j)er family of small cultivators was rnort* t han t wice that of 
non-cultivators. 

10.2.13 Table 10.3 setting out the data of averagt‘ fiimily expenditure (»f 
cultivating families according to region.s brings out certain impoitanl <'haractf‘ristics 
of the regional <livi.sions made by us. It ha.s already been indicated by us that such 
a div'ision, bringing together geographically contiguous districts with similar natural 
cliaracteristics, is, in a ('oiintry like India, bound to embrace areas with sorneAvliat 
widely varying economies. Some features of these variations an* emjdiasized by the 
data relating to family expenditure pre.scmted in t<u-ms of regions. It is found tliat 
in eaeli region there are certaiTi districts W'hich stand out as differing, in general, 
from tlie common characteristics of tlic other districts included in tin* region. (Kca- 
sionally there are only single districts that differ sharply in tliis manner. For 
example, there are districts such as Jalpaiguri in the Assam-Bengal region, Sirohi 
in the Itajasthan region, or Jiatnagiri in the West (’oast region, in ea(*h of which the 
average level of family exi)enditure w'as widely different from the lev(‘ls of expenditure 
in the other distrirds of the region to which the district belongs ; when these excep¬ 
tional districts are taken out, there is a large degree of uniformity in the data relating 
to the other districts tliat are left in each of the regions. In other regions there are 
larger variations and extrerru* positions at both ends, which are clearly marked fn)m 
the bulk of tlie districts in the, middle. This hapjwns, for example, in the Bihar* 
Bengal region wdth th<i districts of Mirzapur and Burdwan at tlu^. extremes or in the 
Western Uttar Pradesh region with Shahjahanpur and Meerut in similar positions. 
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TABLE 10.3—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER CULTIVATING FAMILY 
ON SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
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TABLE I0.3>-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER CULTIVATING FAMILY 
ON SPECIFIED ITEMS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE—Concluded 
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On tho other Inind. it may ha[)j>cn tliat th(‘ data ndatin/^^ to familv expenditure in a 
region are eapal)l(' of being split eonsistejitly into almost two sub-grouf>s which form 
legionally distiiut units. Jhis may be said to hap]H‘n in the (’(Mitral India 
and Orissa and hast iMadliya lVa<h‘sh B*gions. It may turtlier lx* noti(M*d that 
wehav(‘ been fonxMl som(‘times 1o form regions by comfdning districis in wliich 
s<»ciHl (‘onventions (‘te. \ ari(*d to a large rxt.^Mit ; the /vsulting heterogeneity within 
a rvgion is usually r<dleeted in tie' tainily (‘xp(Mnliture data. Tliis is fiarticularly 
tru(‘ of tlie East (’oast region. 

bbi. M I he nMiiarlvs made abov(* ndate in lh(‘ main to figures of total family 
(‘XptMidiiur(L \N Ikmi tigures of particular groups of (‘xpenditure are studi(*d. it is 
ol»\ ious that tlu' variations brought out are even larger and that the figure's are 
not always lu'cessarily consistent. 1’his is not unex]HH-ted. The variations in 
the last grou)) which is composcxl ol (‘x])enditure on m(*dicine. (Hlucat-ioji and 
litigation show tlu' griMitetst inc.onsistfMicies. A larg(‘ degree of variation in this 
group is notic(M[ in most n'gions, ev(Mi when then* is some consistency in levels 
in relation to otlu'r groups, it is likely that the variations in this group, the main 
const it iK'iits of which are exjH'iiditures on medicine and education, are influenced 
fiartly by facilities availal>h* for such (‘Xjieiiditure. Jt is jxissible to argin^ that th(i 
high figures in souk' districts on th(‘s(' items, as c(»mpar('d with figun's for other 
districts in tin* sane* r<*gion. show influenc(* of the hictor of availability, of conve- 
ni(Mic(* or of facilitii's. It is jiossilih' to inter]»r<*t tlie figun's for ])arti(;ulaT regions in 
this manner and to (wplain tin* high expenditure in districts siudi as ^lalabar and 
Burdwan (»n these luK's. 41i(‘ position of daijiur in th(' Rajasthan rc'gion mav also 
lie similarly (•x})laine<i. In ndatiim to the (Tiijc'rat districts, tin* somewdiat low figures 
of Sorath in this group may. on tin' sarin* basis, indicate lack of facilities as (‘ompared 
with rlistriets like Ahmedabad and Broaeh. lIo\V(‘ver. on tin* oth(*r bund, it may lx* 
not(‘d that districts such as Ihxma and Bangalore in other rt'gions do not lu'cessarily 
show’ the upposit(‘ elVeet, of a\ailability of facilities, on the average l(*v(d of medical 
and educational (‘Xpenses. 

10.2.15 In relation to otlnu' groups also, there (x*eur vsometimes large varia¬ 
tions W’liieh cannot be ('onsist(Mitly explained. It is not surprising, perhaps, that 
this degree of variation should obtain, (W that it is not possilde to explain all the 
variations with tin' limited data at our command. As has Ixxmi poiiitfxl out, the 
exp(Miditure items wer(‘ limited and the record w’as sch'ctivc in tlu' sense of its being 
confined, in a h^rge measure, to only (x’easionab incidental and large items of 
expenditure. Irregular variations in thc'se sliould not, therefore, oc(;asion surprise. 

10.3 EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL 
HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 

lO.II.l A classifieation of the districts ai^cording to the proportion of families 
reporting expenditure on construction and n^jiairs of residential bouses and other 
buildings shows the foliowitig position : 
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rr(*j)ortion «f families reporting 
expendituri> on the item 

Number of 
<listrietB 

XU . 


Below JO per cent . 

J7 

10 - 20 . 

15 

20 ~ 30 „ . 

e 

30 - 40 . 

1 s 

40 30 . 


30 - 60 ... 

7 

60 - 70 . 

4 

70 SO . 

4 

SO - 00 . 

4 

00 100 

3 

100 . 



lotal.! 75 


In 32 districts the proixu'tion of families reporting expcjuliture on the item was less 
i]nm 2tt ]H*r cent. The remaininjUf 13 districts are more or lestS evenly spread in the 
class intervals in the ran<j:e 20 100 jier cejit. Of the 11 districts in whi(di more than 

70 per cent of the families reported exjieiiditnre on t he item. I districts, viz., Kora]nit, 
Puri, Sambaljmr and Chanda, beIon<^ to tlie Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh rej^ion, 
3 districts, viz., Shahjahanpur, A<?ra and Aligarh, belong to the Western Uttar 
Pradesh region, 2 districts, viz., Bhilsa and Sagar, l)elong to the (V*ntral India r(*.gion 
and the remaining 2 districts to 2 other regions. 

10.3.2 The following table gives the frequency distribution of districts ac(^ord- 
ing to the average expenditure per family on the item : 


Average exiwiKlitnrt^ p‘r family 
on the iU?m 

Numlwr of 
districts 

Nil. 


Ihdow Rs 10. 

4 

Rs 10 - Rs 25. 

22 

Rs 25 ~ Rs 50.i 

Rs .50 Rs 75. 

24 

14 

s 

Rs 75 - R» 100. 

Rs iOO - Rs 125. 


Rs 125 - Rs 1.50... 

2 

I 

Rs 150 “ R.s 175. 



Total. 

75 



In 60 districts the average expenditure per family on the item was between Rs 10 
and Rs 75. In 11 districts the average expenditure was Rs 75 or above; of these 
11 districts, in 7 districts, viz., Malda, Midnapore, Deoria, Agra, Shalijahanpur, 
Malabar and Quilon, the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item 
exceeded 50 per cent; in the remaining 4 districts, viz., Sorath, Kumool, Meerut 
and Nainital, the corresponding proportion was between 10 and 35 per cent. In 
each of the four districts, viz., Ramanathapuram, Churu, Jalpaiguri and Jhabua, in 
which the average expenditure on the item per family was less than Rs 10, the 
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TABLE 


Serial 

number 


I. 

4. 

r». 

b. 

7. 

5. 

1b 

10. 

n. 

12. 

i;i. 

14. 

15. 

lb. 

17. 

18. 
10. 
20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

2:1! 

24. 

25. 

2b. 

27. 

2H. 

29. 

:io. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35 . 

3fi. 

37 . 


10.4—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CONSTRUC¬ 
TION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER 

BUILDINGS 


tM'LTIVATOKS 


DiHlrict 

1 

Amount 

(Rk) 

2 

Meerut. 

210 

Nainilal. 

2o;i 

Malabar. 

151 

Malila. 

147 

Afira. 

I Hi 

Quilon. 

11 1 

Sorat h. 

107 

1 )eoria. 

104 

OsTiianubari. 

104 

Hurd wan. 

99 

Midnajaire. 

9H 

Went (todavari. ... 

98 

Ahmedabad. 

90 

Kurnool. 

90 

Shahjnhanpur. 

93 

Jaipur. 

99 

Hhilsa. 

89 

Sirmoor. 

85 

Ha/ariba^h. 

82 

Mon^livr.1 

79 

Hhagalpiir. 

77 

Sawui Madbopiir. . 

71 

\V»*st Khande.sh... 

71 

Alipirh.! 

70 

Kanpur.! 

09 

Hamirjair. 

(i5 

Jullundiir. 

04 

Shajapiir. 

02 

(biddapah. 

58 

dnimbalore. 

57 

1 

Mohinder^arli. 

! 50 

Hhatinda. 

I 

Palamau. 

53 

Bilaspur. 

51 

Uaehar. 

5(» 

1 Kamrup. 

49 

! Rowa. 

47 


NON-Ci:i/nVATOK.S 


Distriet 

Amount 

(Rs) 

3 

4 

Nainilal. 

109 

Kamnip. 

94 

S<»rath. 

52 

Ajira. 

50 

Mai. la. 

48 

M.H>riit. 

45 

Deoria. 

41 

Aligarh. 

40 

•Ttiliiindiir. 

40 

Sawai Madimpur... 

3s 

(^•lehar. 

33 

Hhilsa. 

31 

(3iittor|iarh. 

30 

Quilon. 

28 

Hliatralpur. 

27 

Sliahjahanpiir. 

27 

Hhatinda. 

20 

Ahmedabad. 

20 

Hurdwan. 

25 

Kurnool. 

25 

West Uodavari.... 

25 

Kolhapur. 

24 

Moiijzlivr. 

21 

Kanjiur. 

21 

Sirm(K)r. 

21 

354] Mira. 

20 

Sirohi. 

18 

Ni/amabad. 

18 

I’uri. 

17 

Ratnajriri. 

17 

Hijapiir. 

17 

Jaun]>ur. 

10 

Moshiarpur. 

10 

Han^alon'. 

10 

(loimbatore. 

10 

Ouddapah. 

10 

Sultanpur. 

15 


AM. FAMTUEft 


lli.striet 

5 

Amount 

(K«) 

“ 0. 

Nainilal. 

103 

Meerut. 

148 

Malabar. 

1.30 

Deorin. 

99 

A]>:ra. 

99 

Malda. 

98 

Soral h. 

89 

Quilon. 

SO 

Midnajiore. 

84 

Slmhjahanpiir. 

84 

Kurnool. 

75 

Sinnoor. 

74 

.hiipur. 

09 

llazarih.aph. 

07 

Ihirdwan. 

00 

Sawai Madhopiir. . 

00 

Hhilsa. 

05 

Hha^^alpur. 

04 

Ahmedabad. 

04 

Osmanabad. 

04 

Kamrup. 

02 

West (lodavari.... 

00 

Kanpur. 

59 

Alit;arh. 

55 

Monj^hvr. 

51 

Mohinderpirli. 

1 

49 

(5iddapah. 

49 

(laeliar. 

45 

1 Vila man. 

45 

Hamirpur. 

45 

.Tulhindur. 

15 

Hilaspur. 

45 

Hhatinda. 

44 

West Khande.sh ,. . 

44 

Shajapiir. 

43 

Hijajmr. 

37 

IVipiira. 

36 
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TABLE 10.4-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CONSTRUC* 
TION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

j CULTIVATORS 

NON -CUliTlVATOItS 

ALL FAMn.IES 

Dintriet 

.‘Vim unit 
(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Hs) 

District 

Amount 

fRs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

38. 

Parhhani. 

47 

Mi«itiaporc. 

14 

Jnunpur. 

30 

39. 

Bijfipiir. 

4r> 

Osmuiiabatl. 

14 

Saga r. 

35 

40. 

Najcrpiir. 

45 

Kora put. 

13 

('oimbatore. 

34 

41 


45 


13 


33 








42. 

Tripura. 

43 

P<M>n.H. 

13 

Hassan. 

33 

43. 

Jaunpiir. 

42 


12 


32 

44. 

Hassan. 

4J 

Haiuirpur. 

12 

Ballia. 

31 

45. 

Rnllia. 

40 

Samba IjHir. 

12 

Nagpur. 

29 

4fi. 

Kora put. 

39 

Palaiiiau .. 

11 

l>akhinipur. 

28 

47. 

Lakhimpur. 

37 

Satna. 

1 1 

Hoshiarpur. 

26 

48. 

(’haiula. 

35 

Dhaiida. 

10 

Kolhapur. 

26 

49, 

Broach. 

36 


9 


25 

50. 

Hoshiarpur. 

34 

Jaipur. 

9 

Suttnnpiir. 

24 

51, 

Chittorjiarh. 

33 

Mahbubnagar. 

9 

Kora put. 

24 

52. 

Sambalf>ur. 

29 

Lakhimpur. 

8 

(Jianda. 

24 

53. 

Mirzapur. 

28 

Jatpaiguri. 

H 

Sambalpur. 

23 

54, 

|»iiri. 

27 

tSagar. 

8 

l»uri. 

23 

55. 

K<ilhapiir. 

27 

(Jiingiepiit. 

8 

ilissar.. 

22 

50. 

Hisftar. 

26 

Malabar. 

8 j 

Satna. 

22 

57. 

Akola. 

26 

Sitapiir. 

7 1 

Broach. 

22 

58. 

Sultanpur. 

25 

ShajajMir.j 

" i 

Mirzapur. 

20 

59. 

Satna., 

25 

Mirzapur... ..' 

t> 1 

IVaina. 

20 

60. 

Poona..! 

23 1 

Banm*r. 

. ( 

o ; 

Rainagiri. 

20 

61. 

Sit a pur. 

21 

1 

Ri'wa.1 

- 1 

o 1 

Sit.apur. 

19 

62. 

Ratnagiri. 

i -*1 

lla.HHan.! 

.5 

Bangalore. 

18 

63. 

1 Diirfr. 

19 1 

1 Rai.sen.j 

4 

Barmer. 

17 

64. 

Banner. 

IH 

West Khamleah . . . j 

4 

Ihirg. 

16 

65. 

f Bangalore. 

18 

Parbliant. 

4 

N iz;LTna barl. 

16 

66. 

Raison. 

17 

Bilaspur. 

3 

Chingleput. 

14 

67. 

i Chingli^piit. 

17 

Br^Mich. 

3 

A kola. 

13 

68. 

Nizamabad. 

15 

Shivpnri. 


Sirohi. 

12 

69. 

Shivpnri. 

H 

Ibirg. 

2 

Shivpnri. 

12 

70. 

Mah bii bna gar. 

14 

Akola.. 

it 

Alfihbti hnagar. 

12 

71. 

RamanathapuniTn . 

10 

Ra niaiiat ba puram . 


Raiacn.. 

11 

72. 

Sirohi. 

9 

Hazaribagh. 

I 

Ramanathapiiram. 

9 

73. 

Chtirii. 

7 

Mohindergarli. 


C3iurn. 

0 

74. 

Jalpaigiiri. 

5 

Jhabua... 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

5 

75. 

Jhabua. 

2 

Phuru. 


Jhabua. 

i 

2 
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proportion ot families reportinjjr expenditure on the item was also very low% btdng 
less than 4 per efMit. 

10.3.1 lie distrihutioji o| flu* sel<*e.te<l districts according to the proportion 
of non-eultivating families reporting expenditure on construction and repairs of 
residential houses and other buildings is as follows ; 


PpijMtrtitm of tinii iMiiffjiiiiilirs 

XuTllfxT t)f' 

n*j)ortin<r on tin* itcni 

(fist rifts 

All . 

I 

fU lnir JO fIf 1 r, nf . 


JO 20 . 

12 

20 :io . 

10 

:io .JO . 

r, 

40 r,o . 

r, 

no . 

:{ 

no 70 . 

5 

7ff so . 

a 

un . 

a 

00 100 .1 


JOO . 


T<»<al. 

Tf) 


These figures indicate considcrabh* variation in the proportion of families incurritig 
expenditure cm this item from (list riel to district. In a majority of tin* districts 
the projtortioti of nomeultivating families r(‘])orting expenditure on tin* item was 
less than 30 per cent. 

Kb3.1 'FIk* following tahh' gives the distriliutiotis of the districts according to 
the average exjienditure p(‘r family and jier r<*]»orting family, ineurrc'd by non¬ 
cultivating families, on constnu’t ion and repairs of r(‘sidential liouses aial other 
buildings : 


M’MRKK OK laSUUCTS 


.Avi^ragf' <‘X|a*nrtjiuro nn tin' itrin 


Nil.. 

Lo«h than Hh IU. 


Hh in 

Hb 25 
Rb 50 
Rh 75 
IXn 100 
Hb 125 


Kk 25 . 
Hh 50 . 
Rb 75 . 
Rh HMI. 
Us 125 . 
Rb 150 . 


R« 150 - Rb 175 . 
Rh 175 RB 20 t). 

Ra 200 and nViovo 


In f,he large tnajnrity of H»- <lis(ricts (he average expenditure per ^in.ly was less 
than Rfl25, and in about a fourth of t he districts it ranged from Rs 2., to Ks .M) 
There waa relatively larger disjiersion in the distribution of districts when considered 
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in relation to average expenditure [hu- reportiii)? fainily. Then* are d8 distrietiS 
with average expeiuiiture per re|)orting fanuly Jess than Hs 75 and in the rcinaining 
37 districts the average expenditure per reporting family on tlie item ranged from 
Rs 75 to alKuit Ks 

JO.3.5 Nome hJea of the relation lK*tween (I) the jiroportion of families incur¬ 
ring ex]>enditure, (2) the a,\'t*rage e.\jH‘nditun* per family and (tt) th<* average* (‘Xp<*n- 
diture per rej>orting Ja?nily may he ohtaint*d from the following figures for districts 
showhig the lowest and the ijig/i<*st average expetulifure per no/i-cuJtiv'ating family 
on this item : 




I’rojMirtioii of 

Avcrap- 

.\v«*ra^c‘ 



noil c'ultivatiiiL! 

c^xpcnditiin* 

<‘X}M*iidjtnn‘ |H‘r 

iMiin- 

District 

n'p«»rtin^ 

pc‘r nc)ii iMill ivatiiiK 

rc'pnrtiiij/ noil- 



cxjM'nditiirc' 

f’aiuily 

cadtivatini: fuTiiily 



( INt c'fnt) 

( lis) 

fks) 


Districts showing the lowest average 

expenditure per family 

1. 

Jlmliua. 


01 

:io 


MoliindcTtrarh. 

0 1 

O-L* 

lao 

:j. 

Haznrihajjh. 

hr i 

1 

11 

4. 

Ramaiinthapunitii. 

10 

• 1 

170 

i!». 

Akoin. 

S- 1 

2 

IS 


Districts showing the highest average expenditure per fannily 

1. 

Nainital. 

Jr 7 

joa 

ii>r» 

'J. 

Kamrup. 


ai 

iso 


iSorath. 

7 1 

r,.> 

707 

4. 

Agra. 


TiO 

7a 

.5, 

Malda. 

SJ’I 

IH 

r»a 


10.3.0 The overall average level of expeiiditure per cultivating laniily on tlie 
item was Rs 61 and exce|>ting tlie level of expenditure on two items, viz., purchase 
of clothing, shoes, l>edding, etc.. aii<l marriage and otlM‘r c<*n‘monies, tliis level was 
higher than the level of expenditure on any other itetn. For all districts together, 
39*8 per cent of the cultivating families reported having incurred e.xpenditure on 
this item. The average expenditure per cultivating family on this item vurie<l from 
Rs 2 in flluibua to Rs 216 in Meerut. The summary f)osition regarding the distrihii- 
tion of districts according to the average expenditure on the item is S4‘t out lielow: 


Nf .MliK.K OK [»ISTUI<TS 


AvcTajff^ c'XfK'nditun^ <*ii thc' iu-m 

.\ v \jKwid i1 11 rc‘ 

pcT c’ultivfttinji' family 

Aveiup* t'X|K>nditun^ |H'r 
reporting rultivuting family 

Nil. 



Below R« 10. 

4 

— 

R« 10-R» 25. 

12 

— 

Rg 25-Rg .50. 

24 

M 

R» 50 - Ra 75... 

14 

4 

Rg 76 - Rg 100. 

12 

a 

Rg JOO - Rg 125. 

5 

0 

Rs 12.1 - Hh 150 . 

I 

5 

Rg 1.50-Rg 200. 

1 

12 

R» 200 and above. 

2 


Total. 

75 

75 
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Vhe average ex])eiKljture per Deporting fiimily showed considerable variation from 
Rs 30 in bambalpur to Rs 932 in Mohindergarh ; in 31 districts it exceeded Rs 200. 

10.3. i The variation in tin* exj)eiulitiirc on tl)o item, taking all cultivators in 
all the districts together, is indicattn] in the following table which gives a distribution 
of the cultivating lainili(*s investigated, according to the expenditure reported 
on tlie item : 


K.\}H*iiclitiin- on the item 


NuiuImt of cultivating 
fauiiluiH 


IVircuntago to total 


Nil 


Hf4t )W 

JLs 

inn 

Jls 

inn - 

Ks 

2nn 

Hti 

2nn - 

Ks 

.‘Inn 

Ks 

:inn 

Ks 

tnn 

Ks 

‘4nn 

K.s 

r>nn 

Its 

r»nn 

Ks 

nnn, 

Kh 

nnn - 

Kh 

7nn, 

Ks 

7nn 

ILs 

sno. 

Km 

snn 

Ks 

!)nn. 

Km 

non 

Kh 1 

i.nnn, 


Ks J .een ami al>o\ c 


oO.OlS 
21.1)19 
.‘Lisa 
1,4(U) 
SJ5 

•mo 

219 

141 

so 


i.07:i 


Total 


H0,i>:u) 


fJ2‘S 

ii7-2 

IS 

10 

Ufj 

0-7 
o:i 
O'J 
0‘2 
0 1 
IS 
100-0 


It is clear that a very large proportion oft la* lamilies who rejKuted expenditure on the 
item sjjcnt le.sstlian Ks loo each, wliicli might IxmIik^ to the major j)art of expenditure 
reportf‘d ladng of the animal maintenance and n juiir type. Of tlie total number of 
families, 7.2 p(‘r cent spent amounts ranging from Rs 100 to Rs 500, while those 
who sjient l^s 500 to Rs 1,000 t’orm <»nlv 1.5 per cent. 


I0.3.i's Tla‘ following table gives th(‘ distributions of tlie districts according 
to the av(*rage i-xpenditno* on the item hy the hig, large, nuKlium and small 
cultivators : 


1 

AviTiigo cxiKMuLturr is r Is mil v 

nil lilt* 


Nl MHKH OF 

niSTUKUS 


liig 

vult ivatni's 

Largv 

cultivators 

Alodium 

rultivators 

Small 

(‘ultivntora 

Nil. 


1 



1 han lia 2*7. 

0 

0 

29 

49 

Ktt . Dm An 

.7 

14 

2(5 

19 

Its rUf Km 71)... 

9 

IJ 

)4 

4 

R« 7.7 - Km Inn. 

11 

1 ’ 

4 

0 

Km Ion - Kh 2nn.j 

2:1 

2<- 

2 

I 

Km 200 ‘ Km aoo. 

a 

U 

- 

- 

Hh .*100 - Hh loo. . 

9 

:i 

- 


R» 400 - Km i>00. 

4 


- 

- 

Kh r>e0 - Km 750. 

4 

l 

- 

- 

Km 750 iinU alnive. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

'fViUtI.. 

75 

75 

75 

75 







The average expenditure per family ot the big cultivators exceeded Rs 100 in 41 
districts, whereas in the case of the'small cultivators such high average expenditure 
occurred only in one district. In no <listriet did t he average expenditure per family 
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TABLE 10.5—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CONSTRUC¬ 
TION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

nuiU‘ 

HIU fCrLTlVATOKS 

I.AUO E cr 1 .T1VAT< »HS 

MEDIUM OULTIVATOKS 

SMALL ODLTIVATOKH 

1 liatriot 

Atu- 

ount 

(Ks) 

District 

.Am¬ 

ount. 

(Ks*) 

District 

Am- 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

Am 

mint 

(Ha) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

1 


1 080 


506 

Meerut. 

130 

Nainitnl. 

199 

9 


7*M 

M.iMfi 

350 


101 

Jaipur. .. 

9.3 

X 

Malabiir. 

603 

.\^uiiiita!. 

341 j 

Nninital. 

86 

.Tullundur. , . . 

90 

4 




3f>5 

Deoria. 

85 

Malabar. 

71 

Ti 

\\ t'st Gorlavari 

529 

Hn/iirilja}?h.. . 

250 

SiiTuoor. 

83 

Ajrrii. 

59 



472 


'*46 

Blitlsa. 

80 

Burdwan. 

5ti 

7 

Shalija hail pur 

4.35 

UVrtt (lod.ivari 

246 

Ahmedabad .. 

72 

Osmanalaid... 

50 

H 

i) 


433 


242 

Ajjra. 

<>9 

Bhilsa. 

49 

Malda ... 

413 


'*33 

Malda. 

tu 

Quilon. 

47 

10 


377 


o 1 

Soratli. 

t»3 

Cachar. 

46 

11. 

Oi-iiuaiiabad... 

.371 

Shahjahanpur 

208 

Midnaj>ore... . 

62 

^blldH. 

4,5 

\2. 

Quiloii. 

370 

Kurnool. 

202 

Ilamirpur.... 

62 

Bhagalpiir.. . . 

4.3 

13, 

Hurchvan. 

353 

Midnap<»r«- 

201 

Sawai Madho- 

62 

Midnaystru.... 

42 






pur. 




14 


3*^8 


19*^ 

Dsmunubad.. . 

r>2 

1 Iforia. 

40 

IT). 

K h a n - 

325 

Monffhvr. 

l9^ 

Kurnool. 

61 

Motirut. 

39 


(lesh. 

1 




t 



10 


3*^4 


180 

Quilon. 

6] 

Aligarh. 

38 

17. 

( !iiddapah . .. ■ ■ 

309 

Ahniedabad . . 

181 

Burdwan. 

58 

Ahmeciabati .. 

38 

18. 

Bilaspur. 

302 

‘ W'est K h n - 

174 

Bhajralpur. ... 

58 

Coimbatore... 

38 




d(*sh. 





11). 


28H 


15.5 

Shujapur. 

55 

Kamru]>. 

37 

20. 

Kanpur. 

226 

.1 ill pur 

141 

•Shah ja hail |>ur 

.50 

Kurnool. 

; 33 

21. 

1 Midnapore... . 

221 

K M epiir 

1.39 

Kanpur. 

49 

l..ftkhimpur, ,. 

[ 30 

22. 

Kewa. 

191 

.’\lis;arh. 

139 

Ka^fj^ur. 

49 

Sawai Madho< 

30 





pur. 


2.3. 

Hnmirpur. . . . 

173 

.Mohindcrirarh. 

139 

Jaipur. 

45 

JauiipiiT.. <.. . 

; 28 

24. 

Aliji^arh. 

169 

Hhilsa ... . 

138 

Hhat inda. 

44 

Bijapur. 

28 

2r>. 

Parbhaiii. 

169 

Bilaspur. 

1.37 

.\lii<arh. 

41 

'fripura. 

26 

26. 

Saanr. 

1H5 

Cuddapah.... 

137 

(V)iTubatf^re.. . 

41 

Hamirpur.... 

25 

27. 

MohindtTjjarh. 

164 

Bhafraipiir- 

134 

West tbalavari 

40 

INbmffhvr. 

24 

28. 

Ahmedahad . . 

162 

Sawai Madho- 

122 

Jullunrlur.... 

39 

('uddaymh.... 

24 


1 Ballta. 


ptir. 






29. 


153 

Palarnau. 

121 

^^*e.'i^t K h u n - 

.39 

Kanptir. 

23 

i 




dcah. 




.30. 

(jachar. 

151 

Sha japur 

118 

lloMhiarpiir... 

37 

West Godavari 

23 

31. 

Bhajyaljjur.... 

150 

Haifiirpiir.... 

109 

Parbhani..... 

36 

PalamatJ. 

22 

32. 

Hhilsa. 

145 

’ R/?wa. 

101 

R4?wa. 

34 

Shahjahanpur 

32 

33. 

Coimha tore.. . 

145 

Parbhani. 

101 

Lakhimpiir. .. 

33 

Bhatinda. 

22 

34. 

Sawai Madho- 

142 

Hassnn. 

99 

Cachar. 

33 

Koraput. 

20 


pur. 







35. 

Chanda. 

139 

Bhatirida. 

98 

Kamrup. 

33 

Sirm(,K>r...... 

16 

.36. 

Bliatiiida. 

134 

Safrar. 

98 

Mf>ns;hvr. 

33 

Chittorgarh... 

16 

37. 

Tripura. 

1.33 

Cyoimbatoro,,. 

97 

Broach. 

33 

Hatnagiri. 

15 
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TABLE 


Stirittl 

num- 

iier 


riH. 

40. 

41. 

r2, 

4:i. 

44, 

4ri. 

40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

rii». 

51, 

62. 

63. 

54. 

55. 

50. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

01 . 

02 . 

03. 

04. 

05. 

00 . 

07, 

08. 

09. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 
76. 


lOJ—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CONSTRUC¬ 
TION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 


BIO (^ri.TlVATOKS 


Dint riei 


1 


Hijapiir. 128 

Kaiiiruji. 12.3 

Jnunpur. 123 


.\tu. 

oiint 

(Kh) 


.ShujiijMir. 
BarnuM'. . 
A kola.. . . 
Kora I Hit. 


l*uri. 

l>uix. 

Hroni'li.. . . 
SuitiinjHir. 
Shiv Iniri. . 


Naiipur. . 
.Mir/.apur. 


Siri»hi. 

(’rhittorgHili. 
Sainlmlpur.. 


Satna.., 
Sirniotir. 
Iftipur, , 
Raistsn. . 
I Vania.. 


. 

Mahbiibnuifur 

Sit aj)ur. 

Lakhimpiir. , 

ChinRh^put.,. 


Kolhapur... 
Jiilinndur. . 
Hnahiarpur. 
Ramanatha* 
puniin. 
liaHaai). 


ill 
110 
I 10 
iO'l 
98 

9.'» 

8t» 

82 

82 

82 

8t 

8t 

79 

79 


or 

t».’i 

o; 

I' 

5t 

5. 

.5 

5 

4 


Hat nagiri. 

Ni74iinabad. 


Uhuni. 


Jalpaiguri. .. 
tThabim. 


AHOK <;i?i.riVATOH.S 


Dint rift 


il 

iiiliu. .. 
u7iirup. 
ii^fpur. , 


jj.ipur. 

afliar. 

l ijHira .... 
aunpiir... . 
lulluiMtur. . 

A kola. 

Kora put_ 

Mr<»a<4>..... 

iiantla. 

'hillor^uiih. 

.Mir7.apur... 
His.sar. 


Am 

"unt 

(Kh) 


90 

82 

80 

80 

78 

70 


Viri. 

Ilo.shiariuu . 
I>ni‘'. 


l.akhiTDpur. 

Satua. 

Siiltaiipiir. . 
Sniuhalpur. 
Kolhajuir.. 


Hanm r. . , 
Kaiigaloiv. 
Kaisni... 
SiliijHir. . , 
INxma . . . 


.30 


18 


14 


SiovjHiri. 

I'liiUL'li-pIlt. .. 

Sindii. 

Nizamahiul.. 


KatJiapri. 


Mahlnihimtrar. 

Kamaimtha- 

pnnim. 

(Muiru. 


daljmiguri. . 
.lhahiia. 


MKJUUM on/nvAToKs 


Itistrict 


Konipuf. 
Kijainir. 
(‘liaiuin . 


I ripiira. 

.launjHir. 

Moliimlor^arh 
Sam ha I pur... 
Kolha])ur... . 


70 

tiH 

4>8 

OtO 

<)5 

01 

0] 

0] 

58 

52 

4‘> ] 
49 ' 
45 
44 
4 4 

43 

38 

30 

31 

34 

31 

31 

29 


Sa^ar...., 
Kahnuaii. . 
Kallia.... 
Poona.... 
Kal iia^riri. 


('uddapali . . . . 
Sita]nir. 


('liittorL'arli. . . 

Kilaspur. 

Sidtaiijjur. . . . 


Sat na. 

Mirzapur. 

Hassan. 

Puri. 

.Mahltuhn.iLMr 

Ni/amahad . . 

Hi.ssar. 

P»)irm(*r. 

('limizlfpiit . . 

Baneakur. .. 

KaiH«-M. 

Akola. 

llazarilaiuli, . 
Hama '.'itiuj- 
punnu. 

Shi^ pwri. 


.lalpaiuuri. . . 

1 )urK. 


Pliuru. 


.Iliabua. 
Si roll i. . 


.SMAI.I. CI'I.TJVATOBS 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Hs) 

^rr 

.32 

32 


28 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

24 

21 

24 

23 


20 

20 

n» 

IS 

17 

10 

14 

14 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 


District 


Am¬ 

ount 

(R«) 


Saml)al[»ur.. 
Shajajmr. 


Hassan. 


Ballia. 

Na^mr. 

Puri. 

Sullan])ur. . .. 
M<»liindmfiarh. 


Poona.... 
Kollia]>ur. 
SitMpiir... 
Satna.... 
(.3winda,.. 


Sorath. 

West K li a n -I 
dash. 

Mirzapiir. 

Shivpuri. 

(3iin;j:lu])ut. . , 


Kaisnn .. . 
XaL'pur. . 

Parhhani. 
Kcwa.... 
Bii;ts))nr.. 


10 


Mahhuhnagar 
.lalpaigiiri. .., 
Ho.>hiarj>nr.. , 

Hissar. 

Ni/.amaliad.. 

l»angal(»ro. . . 

Broafh. 

Hazaribagh.. 
Ihirg. 


_1. 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

M 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 
7 
7 
6 
0 

0 

5 


3 


Akola. 


(■bum.. 

Barium’, 


Bamanaiha- 
])uram. 

Jhabun. 

1 1 Si roll i. 
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of the medium and the small cultivators exceed Rs 200. The number of districts 
in which the average expenditure per family on the item exceeded Rs 400 is nine 
for the big cultivators and one for the large cultivators. 

10.4 PURCHASE OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, FURNITURE, ETC. 

10.4.1 The overall average of the proportion of families reporting expenditure 
on the item for all the 75 dLstricts together is 25* 7 per cent. Tlie following table gives 
the frequency distribution of the selected districts acciwrding to the pro])ortion of 
families reporting expenditure on the item : 


Pr()port.it>n of families 
reporting ex|K<nditure on the item 


Nil ... 

than 10 jnr tu’tit . 

10-20 . 

20-30 . 

30 - 40 . 

40-50 . 

50 -00 . 

00- 70 „ . 

70 -SO 

SO- 00 „ . 

00 100 

100 . 

Total 


In 51 districts the [proportion of families rejKprting exjHUuliturt* on the item was less 
than 20 per cent; in 13 districts it exceeded 50 per cent. Of these 13 districts, 
4, viz.,Palainau, Bhagalpur, Monghyr anti Hazarihagh, are from Bihar-Bengal. 2, viz., 
Jhabua and Raisen are from Central India, one. viz., Bhatinda i.s from Fiinjub- 
PEPSIJ and the remaining 6 districts, viz., Hassan, Cuddapah, Bangalore, 
Chingleput, Kurnool and Malabar, belong to the regions in Peninsular India. 

10.4.2 The distribution of the districts according to the average ex[>enditure 
on the item [>er family shows the f<»llowing position : 


Number of 
(lirttricts 


:in 

2 \ 

it 

3 

2 

,3 

2 

.3 


Average f‘X}Muu.itture pt*r 
faniily on the item 


Numli<?r of 
tli«t riots 


Nil. 


than JKs 10. 

00 

Rh 10 - Km 20. 

12 

Ra 20 - Ra .30. 

t 

R.h 30 - R« 40. 

1 

Ra 40 and aliove... 

1 


Total. 

75 




Except Cuddapah, Bhatinda and Hassan, in which the average expenditure per 
family on the item was lis 21, Rs 39 and Rs 251 respectively, in all the other districts 
it was less than Rs 20 per family. In some of the districts in which the average 
expenditure per family was relatively high, the proportion of families reporting 
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TABLE 10,6—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Sorial 

niimlxT 


I. 

:l 

4. 

r». 


(). 

7. 

K. 


X .X. 

J4. 

ITj. 


I n. 

::!o. 


'Jl. 

in. 

i4. 

ir.. 


27. 

28. 
29. 

no. 


32. 

33. 

34. 
ST). 

30. 

37. 


CULTIVATORS 


J)i8tri(*t 


1 


ILiHsan... 
lOiaiiiulii. 
('iidrlxipuh 

Hjimirpur 


IS ON -C ULTIV ATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Amount 

(Hh) 


1 )i.stri<*t 


3 


2r»o 

4.7 

23 

21 

19 


UuM.saii... 
Ilhatinclu. 
( ’u< Ida pith 
Baiipilorn 
l*alamaii. 


Amount 

(Hh) 


4 


DiHtriet 


o 


Amount 

(Rh) 


0 


2r>‘i Has-san... 

29 Bliatiiida. 

IT) Ciidxiapah 

11 liaiiL'idoro 

JO .jhabufx . . 


2.71 

39 

21 

19 

i5 


Ali^arli. . .. 
('liinfiU^jaxt 
Malabar. . . 
.Ibabna. . . , 
Ak.da. 


17 j Xaiiiital... 

17 ' I51ia|tial|>ur. 

17 ! A^ra. 

ir» j .lliabtia.... 

1.7 j riiitiirK'piJt 


10 

S 

« 

8 


Mala liar. . . 
Hamirjmr. 

A^^ra. 

(3iinirl<9)ut 

Bhapilpur. 


ir> 

14 

13 

13 

12 





Alijiarb.... 


1 1 ; Aligarh. 

7 

Kurnool.. . 

Bhagai|iur. 

13 ' IhMiriu. 

b 

]*alamau . . 

IljMNixr . . . 

13 1 Bariiu*!’. 

b 

I Mfmghvr. . 

Alimi‘dabad. 

1,3 ' Haisen. 

[ b 

UiK.sai . . . . 


12 

12 

11 

10 

10 


Wot^t < bxluN ari. , . . i 

Moi»{<liyr. 

Pa la mall. 

; 8!iTm<»ur. 

fiaiMOi.i 


13 I Kurnool. 

12 : llamirpur. 

12 ' BhiLa. 

II i Snpir.} 

11 I .Mmualabad.! 


0 Sirmoor. 

7 Raison. 

r> Ahmedabad. 

5 West (lodavari. .. . 
.7 'Prijiura. 


9 

9 

9 

9 

8 


!; 'rripnnx . . . 

! ('»till!baton* 

! Bhilsa. 

1 t^uilon .... 

' Hazaribagh 

! 

; Sitttpnr.... 

I Sagar. 

Uikbimpur 
! .SulLiijpui. 
Malda. 

Dooriu . ,.. 
Nainital. .. 

Moorut. 

Jtillundur. 
Baniior. .. 

Satnii. 

Rewrt. 


We.M < baiavari. . . .; 

T) 

.‘\kolu. 



Ila/.aribagh. 


4 

Sita]>iir. 


4 

X a in it a 1. 


4 

Bbiisa. 





4 

Sugar. 


4 

Quilon. 


3 

De.oria... . 

Kanj>ui.. 

3 

Sultanpur. 

.Sjiwui Madhopur.. 

3 

Barmor. 


3 

Lakb im pur. 


2 

Kamnip. 


2 


1 Sultanpur. 

ShahjaliHiipur. 

2 

2 

Rewa. 

(k)imbatoro. 

Mooi’ut.... • 




o 

Malda. 


o 

Midnai>ore. 

rintlorgarh. 




8 

7 

7 

7 

7 


4 

4 
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TABLE I0.6~AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, FURNITURE, ETC.--Conciuded 


CULTIVATOKS 


HON-CCJLTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILTKS 


Serial 

number 


District 


Amount 

(R8) 


Nagpur.. 
Kamrup.. 
Burdwaii. 


Mid na pore. 
Kanpur... 
Sambalpur. 

Sorath__ 

Parbhani... 


Ballia. 

Sawai Madbopur.. 

Shivpuri. i 

Bilaspur.| 

Chanda.! 


Broach. 

Niziimabad. 

Oachar. 

Mirzapur... 
Jaunpur.,.. 


Shahjahanpur... 

Hoahiarpur. 

Puri. 

West Khandesh. 
Bijapur. 


Osmanabad... 
Jalpaiguri. ... 

Shajapur. 

Poona. 

Mohindorgarh. 

Sirohi. 

Chittorgarh... 

I>urp:. 

Mahbubnagar. 
Ratnagiri. 


Kolhapur. 

Kamanathapurain. 

Churu. 

Jaipur. 

Koraput. 


District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(R») 

3 

4 

r» 

() 

Shivpuri. 

mi 

Kanpur. 

4 

Shajapur. 

*) 

Meerut. 

4 

Puri. 

0 

(hillundur. 

4 

Akola. ... 

2 

Shivpuri. 

4 

Sorath. 

o 

Siimbalpur. 

4 

Lakhimpur. 

1 

Nagpur. 

4 

Jalpaicuri. 


Sorat h. 

4 

Malda. 


Cachar. 

3 

Burdwan. 

1 

Burdwun. 

3 

Mirzapur. 

1 

Ballia. 

3 

Ihillia .... 

1 

Shahjahanpur. 

3 

Jaun]mr. 

1 

Sawai Madliopur.. 

3 

Hoshiarpur. 

I 

Puri. 

3 

Sat na. 

1 

Bilas|)ur. 

3 

Hewa. 

1 

('handa. 

a 

Sambalpur....... 

1 

Broach. 

3 

Durg. 

1 

Parbhani. 

3 

Chanda. 


Nizamaluid. 

3 

Nagpur. 


Jalpaiguri. 

2 

liroach. 

1 

Mirza]nir. 

2 

We.st Khandesh. .. 

1 

Jaunpur. 

2 

Poona. 

1 

Hoshiarpur. 

2 

Ratnagiri. 

1 

Sirolii. 

2 

Kolhapur. 

I 

Shajapur. 

2 

Ihjapur. 

1 

WtiSt K handesh... 

2 

O.sinaniibad. 

1 

f*oona. 

2 

Parbhani. 

J 

Bijapur. 

2 

Nizamabttd. 

1 

Osmarmbad. 

2 

jVLihbubnagar. 

1 

Mohindorgarh. 

1 

Coimbatore. 

I 

Chittorgarh. 

1 

Ramanathapuram. 

J 

. 

1 

Koraput. 


Ratnagiri... 

1 

Mohindorgarh. 

- 

Kolhapur. 

1 

Bilaspur. 

- 

Mahbubnagar. 

1 

Midnapore. 


Ramanathapuram. 

1 

Jaipur. 


Koraput. 

- 

Hissar. 


Jaipur.. 


Churu. 

- 

(Jhuru. 
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expenditure was also found to bo liigh. For example, in Cuddapah, Bliatinda and 
Hassan, wJiere tin*, average; expenditure p(;r faniily on tlie item was the liighest, the 
proportion of families reporting expenditure was about 91, 71 and iOO per cent 
respectively. In some of tlie districts re])orting low average expenditure, tlie propor¬ 
tion of famili(?s re[)orting the (expenditure was also found to be low. 

10.4.3 About 25 ]>er cent of tlie non-cultivating families r(;]>orted expenditure 
on jmrehase of liouseliold utensils, furniture, etc. The following tal)le gives 
the distribution of districts accjording to the proportion of non-cultivating families 
reporting expemditure on the item : 


l*roj)(>rri<jn of nofi-tMiltivatin^ familioH 
rrportin^ oxjMtridituro on tho item 

N innber of 

Vi7 


1 

/iilijir nfT c.i'iii . 

3(> 

JO 

- 20 ,, . 

17 

‘JO 

JO ,, . 

3 

JO 

K) ,, . 

4 

40 

. JO . 

1 

Jo 

- 00 . 

3 

00 


_ 

70 

^0 

00 

. 

.. .sy; . 

3 

.w . 

4 

loo . 

2 

mo . 

1 





'Tot nl.. . . . . 

75 





In one district, viz., (diuru, no non-(*ultivating family Deported expenditure on the 
item; in another, viz., llassan, the ])ro}>(>rtk)n of n(>n-culrivating families reporting 
expenditure on tlu 3 item wiis 100 p(‘r cent. In 53 districts the i)r()portion of non- 
cultivatirif; fainilie.s rejiorf inp expenditun' wn.s less tlian 20 per cent and in Id districts 
it was more than 50 ])er cent . 

10 4 4 The all-India estimate of average expenditure incurred by non-culti¬ 
vators on this item works out: to Jls 5 per family. The following table gives the 
distrilmtions of districts according to the average expenditure on the item per family 


and ])cr refjorting family, for non-cultivators . 


- ,— . . „ 

MUMBKU OF 

DISTRICTS 

Avwrapo oxin^ndituro 
oil tho itom 

Avt'rajie oxpondituro per 
noii-cultivati* y; family 

Average expenditure per 
reporting non-cultivating 
family 


1 

1 


(i8 


lia 10«R« 20. 

R*i ^ — Tlrt 30 ... 

4 

1 

.iU 

12 

7 

Um 30 Tl.» 40 . 

- 

1 

4 

in# 40 - Ttjt fiO . ... • 

- 

5 

fiO — 7A . 

- 

2 

Um 7/1 - T4« lOO . 

- 

5 


1 


Total. 

75 

75 
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TABLE 10.7—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, FURNITURE. ETC., FOR THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATOKS 

LABOE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CV LTlVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serin 1 
nuTii- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

bor 

District 

ount 

(Hs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Ks) 

District 

ount 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Has.snn... 

46S 

H assail. 

341 

Ha.s.s.*i!i. 

223 

11 assail. 

192 

o 

ilimtiiula. 

85 

Bbatinda. 

73 

Bbatinda. 

36 

Bhatinda. 

27 

3. 

Haiuirjmr.... 

ri9 

Haiuirpur. . .. 

44 

Hissar. 

33 

Bangalore.... 

( ‘oimhatore. . . 

14 

4. 

Kuniool. 

64 

('uddapah.... 

37 

Cnddupah.... 

19 

14 

5. 

Cuddapnh.... 

57 

Aligarh. 

33 

Bangalore .... 

18 

(’uddnpah.... 

14 

0 



Akola. 

32 


15 

Jhabiia. 

12 

7. 

Chiiigleput- 

5.3 

Barigalt>r('.... 

31 

Aligarh. 

14 

Agra. 

li 

8 



t 'hingU piit.... 

3»' 


14 

Palamau. 

9 

(.) 


4s 

29 


13 

< *hingl(^piit.... 

t) 

lu. 

Coiiubatore. . . 

46 

Malaibar. 

.>"• 

Ahimalabad.. . 

13 

Malabar. 

9 

11. 

Malabar. 

4.3 

(Jodavari 

23 

West (iodav.iri 

13 

Bbagalpur. ... 

8 

12. 

\Iiilda. 

42 

MdUgbvr . 

•>•) 

Bhiigalpui'. . .. 

12 

Kaisen. 

8 

13. 

Murighvr. 

40 

.niabua. 

21 

'rrijnira. 

11 

Kumo(»l. 

t 

14. 

Bangalore.... 

40 

Quilon. 

21 

(’hingl»‘put.... 

1) 

(’aebar. 

6 

15. 

Quilon. 

40 

Si rmoor. 

20 

Palamau. 

10 

Monghvr. 

6 

16. 

Sultan pur. . .. 

34 

.Agra. 

19 

Hnmirpur. . . . 

10 

.\bme<labad... 

6 

17. 

SimicH^r. 

31 

Ahmedabad.. . 

19 

Akola. 

10 

llamirpiir.... 

5 

18. 

Satna. 

30 

Bliagrtlpur, . . . 

16 

Sinnoor. 

9 

Aligarh. 

5 

19. 

Parbhani. 

30 

Palamau ..... 

17 

Kaitwm . 


Sawai Mad ho 

i 5 

20. 

Ahmedabad... 

29 

Mahla. 

16 

Moiighvr. 

8 

Bhilau. 

5 

21. 

Agra. 

27 

Sitapur. 

16 

KunuHil . 

H 

Wi\st (halavari 

1 

5 

22. 

Jhabua. 

27 

niiiisH . 

16 

Kamrup. 

7 

1 Lakhimpur . . . 

4 

23. 

Raiaen. 

27 

Hai.^i'ii . 

16 

Dcoria. 

6 

t Tripura. 

4 

24. 

Burdwan. 

26 

Satna. 

16 

Sitapur. 

6 

! Hazaribagh... 

1 4 

25. 

Hazaribagh... 

; 26 

Sagar. 

16 

1 Nainital. 

6 

I Dtioria. 

4 

26. 

Bilaapiir . 

1 26 

roimbatore. . . 

16 

.lullundur .... 

' 6 

Sit^tpur . 

4 

27. 

Sagar. 

1 26 

3Vipuru . 

15 

liewa . 

6 

Nainital. 

4 

28. 

Tripura. 

25 

Sultanjmr.... 

15 

Hazaribagh... 

5 

Rewa. 

4 

29. 

Bhagalpur.... 

25 

Nagpur...... 

15 

Bhilsa. 

5 

Meerut. 

3 

30. 

Midnapore. ... 

24 

Lakhimpur . .. 

14 

Sorath . 

5 

Sinnoor . 

3 

31. 

Sambalpur. ... 

24 

Hazaribagh. .. 

14 

Quilon . 

5 

JuUundur. . . . 

3 

32. 

Sitapur . 

22 

Parbhani . 

13 

Kanpur . 

4 

Shivpuri . 

3 

33. 

Lakhimpiir . .. 

20 

Burdwan . 

12 

Met^rut . 

4 

Sagar . 

3 

34. 

Palamau . 

20 

Barmcr. 

12 

1 Barmer. 

4 

Akola. 

3 

35. 

Barmor. 

20 

Midnaporf?.. . . 

II 

Shivpuri. 

4 

Piama . 

3 

36. 

Bhi]»a, . 

17 

Sambalpur. ... 

11 

Nagpur . 

4 

Bijapiir . 

3 

37. 

Nagpur . 

16 

Meerut. ...... 

10 

Sagar . 

4 

Qiiihin . 

1 

3 
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TABLE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 

OF ”®^P”0LD UTENSILS, FURNITURE, ETC., FOR THE 



hid crLTiVATous 

Serial 


■ 

nuTU' 


Am. 

l,Hrr 

I )istrict 

ount 


1 

(Bsj 


Ballia. 

15 


Shajapur. 

15 

Id. 

Bmach. 

15 

41. 

\N’cst K h a n 
<|csli. 

15 

42. 

1 )o<»ria. 

IJ 

4:i. 

Mc<*rul. 

i:i 

44. 

('handa. 

i:i 

4r>. 

Shiv pill i. 

11 

4d. 

Bew a.^ 

In 

47. 

Puri. 

Id 

4S. 

Ni/.fim ihad . . . i 

Id 

4d, 

Naiiiital.1 

d 

od. 

KaM]»ur.i 

s 

r>i. 

Mir^.apiir. 

i 


Jaunpur.j 



Shahjahaiijair | 

7 

M. ; 

Kamrup.; 

d 

55. 1 

Julluinlur . . . . j 

d 

5d. 1 

Sirohi.! 

(i 

.-.7. i 

Ibjapiir. 

d 

i-.S. 1 

.MohindcrLUirh. 1 

; 

5d. 1 

Snrath. 

5 

(id. 1 

Kolhapur. 

5 

dl. 1 

Rainanaf ha- 

,7 

1 

( 

]mram. 


r>2. 

('a char. 

4 

«j. 

Sawai Madho- 
]Mir. 

4 

dt. 

Pofuia. 

4 

do. 

Mahhuhnagar. j 

4 

(id. 

1 

Hoahiarpur...! 

J 

dT. 

Osiuanahail. . .| 

:i 

d«. 

Jalpaiguri. ,.. | 

2 

dd. 

Durg. 

*> 

70. 

('hum. 

1 

71. 

Phittorgarh.. . 

1 

72. 

Hatnagiri. 

1 

7a. 

IliMRar. 


74. 

i Jaipur. 


75. 

I Konipul. 

- 



I-AFUJK ( IM/nVATURS 


ll»‘\va. 

lirnai li. . . . 


Ni/.aiiial»;Ml . . 

Xaiiiilal. 

liallia. 

1 >t*t>rja. 

Kafi|Mir. 


.1 nllufaiui'. . . 

< 'liatala. 

WVst K li a II 

Sliaja piir.... 
Pun. 


Siiratli. . 

.launiMir. 


Shalijahaiipur 

Miivpuri.. 

(iMuaiialmd. . 

Kamntp. 

dalpaiiTuri. . . 
.Mirzapur .... 
ll(»sliiarpMr. . 
Sawa.i ]Madh<» 
P'lr. 

I*<a»na. 


Kolhapur. 
liijajMir. .. 


Pachar. 

!Sl< ihin<lt‘rL'arh 


Siroiii. 

Durtr. 

Malihnhnai/ar 

]>nnnn. 
Hissar. 


ChiUor^'arh,. 

lirtiiirt^iri- 

('hum. 

Jaipur. 


Kora put . 


Id 

Id 

Id 

Id 


M EDl rM CT LTT V AT<)KS 


Di.strict 


Lakhiuipur. 
Midnapon*.. 
Mir/.apcir. . . 


Pallia. 


d i Siihanpur. . . . 
-S i Shahjahan]uir 
<H I Hoshiarpiir . . 
N i Salna. 


S I (Miaiida . . . . , 

X j lima eh. 

T I Parlihani. . . . 


<i i Mahla.... 
♦i ! Burdwan. 


.lauiipur. 

Savvai JNladho- 
pur. 

Sainhal])ur.... 

Puri. 

Wosl K h a Ti - 

d.'.sh. 

Bijapur. 

(Isinaiiabad, . . j 
(’(•iuihaton*. 

('a char. 

Sirohi. 


('hittcuiiarh. 


Slinjapur. 
liilns])ur.. 


l)ur»x. . 
Poona. 


K«« haj>ur. 

\i/ainalmd.. . 
dalpaiiruri. .. . 
Moliindt'r^rarh 


(.^hiiru. 


Jaipur. 

Kora])ut. 

Ratuauiri- 

Mahhuhimgar 

Hamanatha- 

puram. 


Atm- 

ount 

(Hs) 


() 


I 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 


Kamnip... 
Jal)»aijLruri. 
Burdwan. . 


Mirzajuir. 


Suit an pur . . . 

Kanpur. 

Shahjahanpiir 
Banner.. 


Puri. . , 
Sorath . 
Malda. 


Ballia. .. 
Jaunjnir. 


Satna.. 

Sanilimlpur. 

j Bilasjmr.... 

(Uianda. 

liroach. 


W(<8t K li a n 
desh. 

Osjnanahad.. 
ParBliani.. . . . 
Nizamaliad... 


1 j Maldnibnngar, 


Midnaporo.. 

Ho.sinarpur. 
Hissar. 


Mohinder^rarh, 
Sirolii. 


Jaipur. 

(-hitlorjjnrh. 
Shajapur. . . 
Kora put.... 


Durg. 


Nagpur. . . . 
Rainagiri... 
Kolhapur... 
Ramanatha- 
purnm. 
Churu. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 
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SURVEY REPORT 


In 68 districts the average expenditure was less than Rs 10 per non-cultivating family. 
In 62 districts the expenditure per reporting non-cultivating family was less than 
Rs 50. Of the 12 districts in which the average expenditure per reporting non- 
cultivating family was Rs 50 or more, in all except Ilassan the proportion of families 
reporting expenditure on the item among non-cultivators was less than 6 per cent. 
In Hassan where the average expenditure per reporting family was Rs 253, all 
non-cultivating families reported expenditure on the item. 

10.4.5 The proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on pur¬ 
chase of household utensils and furniture for all districts together was about 26 per 
cent. The following table gives the frequency distribution of districts acconling to 
the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item : 



In 56 districts the proportion of families reportirig expenditure on the item was h\ss 
than 30 per cent. In 14 districts it was 50 per cent or above. Of these 14 districts, 
in 12 the proportion of non-cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item 
was also above 50 per cent; most of these di.stricts are from the Bihar-Bengal and 
Peninsular India regions. 

10.4.6 The average expenditure per family and per reporting family for all 
the 75 districts together w’ork out to Rs 9 and Rs 36 respectively in the (*ase of culti¬ 
vators. The following table summarizes the position of districts arranged according 
to the average exx^enditure per family and j>er reporting family. 


NUMHKR <*F IHSTUUTS 


on tho item 


Average erfxjnditure Average exiH^ndituro per 
per cultivating family rejairting cuitivating family 
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Considering the t wo distributions given in the table, we see that in 73 districts the 
average expenditure jxt cultivating family was less than Rs2r), while in 63 districts 
the average expenditure per reporting cultivating birnily was less than Rs75. Of 
the 12 districts in wdn<;h the expenditure per n^poriing family was Rs 75 or above, 
the proportion of families r(‘porting c‘Xf)enditure did not cixceed the 20 per cent 
level in any district exc(*pt Hassan where the j)ruportion was near a.l)Out 100 per 
cent. It w'ould l)e noticed that in llassan almost all tluj cultivators and non- 
cultiv’ators ref>orte{l ex])enditun‘ on the if (‘in. it is not possibles to state wdjether this 
is really due to (‘Xj>eiiditure incurred })y all the investigated famili^'s on the item. 
It may also be ])ossible that the field stall in the <listri(*t w'as not sure of the coverage 
of the question, and any purchase^ niad(‘ during tlie year for houstdiold us(‘ might 
have been includ(‘d under tie* it<*m. 


10.1.7 The following table gives the distril)utions of districts according to the 
average ex|»enditure jM‘r family on jaireliase of houseliold utensils, furniture, (*tc., lor 
the four classes of cult ivators: _ 


Avt ra^i! fXptMiditun^ ]M*r 
tuiaily (JU the itt'iii 


X(’Mil Kit OF 

DISTUHTS 


Iti-x 

cult ivator.s 

T.ar jrti j 

(MiltivatorH j 

! 

Medium 1 

rult ivators ! 

Small 
cult i valors 

. 



_ 

1 

{'{.•lllU' IilM I(^ .. ... 

27 

;u 

58 

G7 

Uk ]() - Rs 2;*). 


:n 

14 

5 

rm — Rh riu.. • 

21 

8 

‘> 

J 

pu fkn ... Ru ir\ . 

C 

1 

1 

- 

JVM *'* JVH .. 

*7.A •— Rm JnO . ... .. 

1 


i 

- 

UK) find lilioVf*... - 

1 

J ! 

1 

1 





. 

Total. 

7r. 

75 

75 

75 


As could ho cxpoctoch tho hij; and the lar«e cultivators incurred rolativcly high 
expenditure in a larger nuinher of districts than the medium and the small cultivators. 
In district Hassjui the average expenditure per cultivating family m all the lour 


classes exceeded Rs lOfl. 

10.5 PURCHASE OF CLOTHING, SHOES, BEDDING, ETC. 

jO 5 1 As mi'dit have bi‘en expected, expenditure on this item w^as reported 
almost universally in the majority of the districts. The following table shows the 
distrilmtion of the districts airording to th.> proj-ordon of families reporting 
exjienditurc among cultivators, non-cultivators an d all families. ... 


Pr<>IM)rtion of families reportiiij; 
iixiH‘nditure on tbo ittan 

MJMJtKH OF mSTTtTCTS 

(Cultivators 

Non-eiilt ivators 

All families 



- 

- 


- 


1 

oO “* 

- 

4 

o 


1 

,> 

o 

JU *■ alf ,, » .. 

5 

5 

f»5 


58 

55 

4 


11 

0 


Totnl. 

75 

75 

75 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.8—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CLOTHING, 

SHOES, BEDDING, ETC. 


CULTIVATORS 


NOR -CULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


Amount 

(Rfi) 


Amount 

(Ks) 


Amount 

(R«) 


Churu. 

Mohinderfjarh. 
Osmanabad... 

Sorath. 

HoHhiar|>ur... 


Coimbatore,, 
Ahmedabad. 
Bhatinda . . . 

Poona. 

Chittorgarh.. 


Shivpun. 
Shajapur 
Akola... 
Broach.. 
Jaipur.. 


Bhilsa. 

Parbhani. 

Sinnoor. 

Meenit. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Aligarh. 

Ouddapali. 

Kolhapur. 

Barmer. 

Sagar. 


Agra. 

Nainital. 

West Khandesh. 

Jullundur. 

Lakhimpur. 


West Godavari., 

Bilaspur. 

Burdwan. 

Kumool. 

Sirohi. 


Raieen.. 
Bijapur. 


Mohindergarh. 

Sorath. 

Chittorgarh... 

Barmer. 

Poona. 


Sirohi. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Osmanabad. 

Jaipur. 

Ahmedabad. . . 


Cuddapah. 
Sirmoor. .. 
Kolhapur., 
Parbhani.. 
Aligarh.... 


Bhatinda... 
Hoshiarpiir. 

(’huru. 

C'oimbatore. 
Shajapur... 


Agra. 

Lakhimpur. 

Meerut. 

Nainital.... 
Broach. 


Bhilsa... 
Caehar.. 
Akola... 
Kamrup. 
Raiaen.., 


Hissar. 

Shivpuri. 

Kumool. 

Hassan. 

West Godavari, 


Ihirg. 

Jullundur. 


Churn. 

Mohirulergarh. 

Sorat h. 

Osmanabad... 
(/hittorgarh... 


Poona. 

Shivpuri. 

SintKJor. 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 


Hluit inda.. . 
Barm(‘r. . . . 
Ahmedabad. 
Hoshiurjuir. 
Kolhapur... 


Shajapur.. 
(’uddapah, 
Broach.... 
Parbhani.. 
Meerut. . . . 


Bhilsa. 

Coimbatore. 

Sugar. 

Aligarh. 


Akola. 

Sirohi. 

Bilaspur... 
Nainital... 
Lakhimpur 


Kurnool. 

"W'e.st Khandesh. 

H issar. 

Caehar. 

Kamrup. 


RaiRcn .. 
Bijapur. 
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TABLE I0.8--AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CLOTHING, 
SHOES, BEDDING, ETC.—Concluded 


Sorial 

numbt^r 


:i8. 

;u>. 

40. 


CULTIVATOKS 


NON-('ULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 


I 


Hissar. . . 
I’achar. . . 
Hamir|mr 


Amount 

(J?s) 


District 


Amount 

(Rs) 


District 


Amount 

(Rs) 


‘> 




4 


0 


j:i7 

i:u 

IMO 


Sajmr. 

Hilaspiir. 

West Khand(‘.sh ... 


7.3 

72 

00 


West (Jndavari. ... 

H assail. 

Hurtiwan. 


114 

no 

109 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

4."). 

40, 

47. 

45. 
49. 
.70. 

51. 

.52. 

,5.3. 

r>4, 

.5,5. 

.50. 

.57. 

58. 

,59. 

00 . 


Kamrup.I 

Samba)] HI r.j 

Kanjmr.! 

Maida.I 

Hassan. 

Ibiiii^salurf.. I 

(’haiida.! 

Midnapofr.j 

Durtr. I 

Malabar. i 

Nagjmr .j 

Mon^ihyr. 

Maljbubnauoir.| 

Hliapilpur.; 

('liinLde]>ut.I 

Shalijaluinpur.i 

Tripura.i 

I )<‘oria.I 

Hazariba^di. i 

.laiin]»ur.. . .. i 


129 Ibjapur. 

1 29 f *aii<jralnre .... 

121 Hamirjmr.... 

122 Maida. 

121 Samba 1 pur.... 

120 liurdwan. 

111 NaL^pur. 

112 Di-oria. 

loT .launpur. 

lr.7 (‘handa. 

100 Nizama bad . . . 

9S Midnaptur... . 

97 Kan]»ur. 

S7 Ibilnairiri. 

S<i nba}Xalj)ur... . 

S.5 Monubyr. 

72 Mabimbnauar. 

71 Sli.ilijabanpur. 

09 .Ibabua. 

fiS (‘hinjzle]»nt- 


04 

0.3 

.58 

.57 

.50 


Ibm galore. 
K;Mi]nir . .. 
Samb.'ilpur 
Hamirjmr. 
Midna jiorc. 


108 

106 

105 

10.3 

101 


55 Duil'.... 

.5 4 Malabar. . 
5.3 .lullundur 
,53 Maida.... 
52 (3ianda.. 


101 

90 

91 
90 
87 


19 

48 

47 

47 

10) 


Na«:])ur. 

Sbabjahan))ur. 

Bbaea]]>ur. 

iMahbuimatrar. 

MoiiLdiyr. 


81 

79 

70 

74 

7.3 


40) 

14 

42 

42 

41 


(3un^dc]>iit. 

l)tH)ria. 

Nizamabad. 

.launpur. 

I’alamau. 


70 

09 

05 

04 

02 


(il. 

62. 

03. 

61. 

65. 


Nizamabad. 

Daiamau. 

Qiiilnn. 

.Iliabu.a. 

Hallia. 


08 

0)7 

05 

0)0 

58 


ralamaii. 

Malabar. 

Ballia. 

Sitajmr. 

Puri. 


40 

40 

29 

29 

29 


Bazariba}:!! 
. Ibabua... 
'rrijiura . . . 
(^luilim .... 
Sullanjmr. 


01 

59 

57 

54 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 
60. 
70. 


Sitapur... 
Sultanpur 
R<‘wa .... 

Ruri. 

Korajmt. 


50) Quilon. 

.55 Ram in.atbapiiram. 

.54 ,bd|»aiLmri. 

5.3 H.izariba^b. 

53 Sultanpur. 


71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


Ratnaj^iri. 

RamanAtbajuiram. 

Jnlpaigiiri. 

tSatna. 

Mirtuipur. 


51 

49 

48 

44 

41 


Kora put. 
.Mirzaimr 
Satna... 
IVijuira . 
Howa... 


2 I 
26 
2.5 
24 
23 


Sita}>ur. 

Ratnatfiri. 

Ballia. 

,Tal]>ai^uri. 

Ramanathajuiram. 


51 

,50 

49 

45 

45 


23 Buri.... 

18 Rewa... 

15 Satna... 
17 Koraymt. 

16 Mil zaymr 


44 

41 

.38 

3.5 

33 
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SURVEY REPORT 


For all the 75 districts together, the proportion of families reporting expenditure 
works out to 96 per cent. The proportion exceeded 90 per cent in all the districts 
except Ramanathapuram, Rewa, Satna, Tripura, Ratnagiri and Nizamabad, where 
the corresponding proportion was between 65 and 85 per (MUit. In no district was the 
proportion of non-cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item below 
50 per cent. In the large majority of the districts the proportion exceeded 90 per 
cent. The overall estimate of the proportion of non-cultivating families reporting 
expenditure was 94 per cent. In the case of cultivators, tlie proj)ortion of families 
reporting expenditure on the item exceeded IK) per cent in 69 districts. In one dis¬ 
trict, viz., Ramanathapuram, the proportion was 70 per cent and in five districts, 
viz., Rewa, Satna, Tripura, Nizamabad and Ratnagiri, it was between 80 and 90 
per cent. The overall average for all the 75 districts was nearly 98 per cent. 

10.5.2 The following table gives the distribution of the districts according to 
the average expenditure per family on the item : 


! 

Average exfK'ndituro per 
family on the item 

Number of 
distriets 



Ra 2o-Ks 50. 

8 

H 

Rs 50-Rs 75. 

Rs 75-R8 100. 

Ra 100 - Rs 125. 

14 

Rs 125 - Rs 150. 

7 

Rs 150 -Bs 175. 

8 

Rs 175 - Rs 200. 

10 

Rs 200 and above. 

7 



Total. 

75 



The average expenditure per family in the selected districts ranged from Rs 33 in 
Mirzapur to Rs 363 in Chum. For all districts together, the average expenditure per 
family was Rs 109. The pattern of distribution is une ven. In 60 districts the ave¬ 
rage expenditure j)er family was between Rs 50 and Rs 2(X); of these 60 districts, in 
39, the average expenditure was between Rs 100 and Rs 2fK). In seven districts, viz., 
Mohindergarh, Chum, Chittorgarh, Shivpuri, Sorath, Poona and Osmanabad, the 
average expenditure per family was Rs 200 or above. Of the eight districts in which 
the average expenditure was less than Rs 50, in three, viz., Ramanathapuram, Rewa 
and Satna, the proportion of families reporting expenditure, at 69 per cent, 76 per 
cent and 79 per cent respectively, was lower than that in any otlier selecUnl district. 

10.5.3 The distributions of districts according to the average ex})enditure on 
the item per family and jw^r reporting family in the case of non-cultivators are 
given in the table on next page. Some concentration of districts is noticeable in 
both cases in the range Rs 25 to Rs 100; in 21 districts the average expenditure per 
family and per reporting family was Rs 100 or more. The distribution of districts 
according to the average expenditure per reporting family would obviously be close to 
the distribution according to the average expenditure per family as the proportion of 
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families reporting expenditure was high in most of the^ districts. The overall 
average expenditure per non-cultivating family for all the 75 districts together 
works out to Rs 07. 


Av(M’ap:H oxponditiiro 
on tho iUnii 

NUMBER OF I>1.STR1CTS 

Average expenditure per 
non-cultivating family 

Av(irage exjMiiiditure }>er 
reporting non-cultivating 
family 

Nil. 



liolow Rh 25. 

7 


Rk 25 H.S .50. 

18 

18 

Rs 50 jls 75. 

15 

17 

Rh 75-JIhIOO. 

14 

16 

Rh JOO - Rh 125. 

10 

8 

Rh125 Rh 150.. 

8 

9 

Rh 1.50 - Rh 175. 

2 

2 

Rh J 75 - Rs 200. 

_ 

1 

Rh 200 and above. 

1 

1 

'Cotal. 

75 

75 


10.5.4 The following table gives the distribution of districts according to the 
average expenditure per family and per reporting family in the cas(» of (‘ultivators : 


NUMBER OF M.^ITRICTS 


(jn the item 

Average exi>endituro 
per cultivating family 

Av<*.rnge expenditure per 
reymrting eultivating family 

Nil. 



Below Rh 25. 

- 


Rs 25 - Rh 50. 

4 

1 

Rs 50-B 8 75. 

15 

10 

Rh 75 Rh 100. 

5 

5 

Rs100 - Rh 125. 

9 

10 

Rh 125 Rh 150. 

8 

9 

Rs 150 - Rh 175. 

9 

9 

Rh 175 - R.S 200. 

5 

4 

Rh 200 and above. 

20 

21 

'Potnl. 

75 

75 


In more than two-thirds of the total number of districts the av(>ragi‘ expenditure 
per family and per reporting family exceeded Ks 100. The largest singl(» group of 
districts, according to expenditure |)er fiimily and per reporting family, is found in 
the class interval Rs 200 and above. Of the 20 districts in which the average expen¬ 
diture per family exceeded Rs 200, 5 districts are from Western Cotton region, 
4 districts each from Punjab-PEPSU and Rajasthan, 3 districts from Central India, 
2 districts from North Deccan and one distric.t each from South Deccan and Western 
Uttar Pradesh. The overall average expenditure per cultivating family for all the 
75 districts together was Rs 132. 

10.6.5 The table on page 440 gives the distribution of districts according to 
the average expenditure per family for the four classes of cultivators. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.9—AVERACE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CLOTHING. 
SHOES, BEDDING, ETC., FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATOR.S 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Us) 


(Us) 


(Kh) 


(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

A kola. 


(Uiuru. 

535 

C3iuru. 

381 

Churu. 

267 

2. 

Bhilsa. 

616 

Mohindergarh. 

438 

MohiudtTgarh. 

273 

Mohiinlergarh. 

244 

3 

Chnni. 

602 

Akola. 

411 


264 

Sorath. 

219 

4. 

0.smanfihacl... 

5(>5 

O.smanabad... 

411 

Osmanabad... 

215 

Ahmcdabad.. . 

179 

5. 

Sapar. 

54 r» 

Bhihsa. 

391 

Ho.shiarpur. . . 

235 

Poona. 

J70 

6. 

Mohinderparh. 

517 

rV)imbaton'... 

364 

Bhat inda. 

224 

Cbittorgarb.. . 

166 

7. 

roiinlmtorc.. . 

515 

Hoshiarpur... 

357 

Sirmoor. 

214 

(>smiina ba<l... 

10.5 

8. 

HtJshiarpur.. . 

491 

Broach. 

349 

Parbhani. 

214 

Banner. 

162 

9. 

Broach. 

469 

Ahmedahad... 

341 

f*oona .. 

208 

Sawai Aladlue 

161 







pur. 


10. 

M/^eriit. 

445 

Shajapur. 

339 

(Vnmbatorc.. , 

2('8 

Shivpuri. 

161 

11. 

(hiddHf»ah , ... 

444 

Bhat inda. 

333 

(3iittorgarh.. . 

204 

Jaipur. 

154 

12. 

Shajapiir. 

443 

Saga r. 

330 

Ahmcdabad.. , 

203 

(N>imbatorc. . . 

154 

13. 

Bhat inda... 

4.34 

Meerut. 

324 

♦Taipnr. 

201 

Bhat irula. 

152 

14. 

Ahmcdabad... 

420 

Shivpuri. 

319 

Shivpuri. 

201 

Hoshiarpur.. . 

151 

15. 

West K ha n - 

417 

Sorai h. 

317 

Broach. 

198 

Shajapur. 

149 


de.sh. 







16. 

West Godavari 

415 

Poona. 

315 

Shajapur. 

190 

KcJhapur. 

146 

17. 

Harbhani. 

401 

Cuddafmh.... 

315 

Sawai Madho- 

186 

Parbhani. 

146 

18. 

Aligarh. 

390 

Chittorgarh... 

310 

Aligarh. 

185 

Sirm(»or. 

1.35 

19. 

Shivpuri. 

.385 

.Taipnr. 

307 

Banner. 

183 

.Aligarh. 

126 

20. 

Ohittorgarh.. . 

382 

Parbhani. 

296 

Meerut. 

182 

Meerut. 

126 

21. 

Samba 1 pur.... 

.377 

Aliuarh. 

i 287 

K»>lhapur. 

179 

•Agra. 

123 

22. 

Bilaspur. 

377 

Siririoor,..... 

284 

(’uddapah . ... 

: 166 

Broach. 

12.3 

23. 

Sorath. 

376 

Kolhapur. 

271 

Bhilsa. 

162 

Sai;ar. 

121 

24. 

Poona. 

372 

West Khan- 

: 266 

Akola.. . 

158 

(5iddapah .... 

1 

121 




desh. 





25. 

Sirmoor. 

363 

Sawai Madho- 

259 

Agra. 

1.57 

Jullundur. . . .| 

118 




1 pur. 


1 

1 




26. 

Kumool. 

354 

\VeHt Godavari 

254 

1 

♦Ttiliundur.... 

143 

Bhilsa. 

112 

27. 

Kolhapur. 

340 

Nainital. 

25(t 

I^jikhimpur. . . 

1 141 

T..nkhimpnr. .. 

110 

28. 

Xainitfil. 

335 

Burdwan. 

246 

Nainital. 

141 

Akola,. 

109 

29. 

Bijapiir. 

334 

Kumool. 

245 

West Khan- 

141 

Xainit al. 

108 





desh. 




30. 

Banner. 

325 

Jiarmer...... 

240 

Sin»hi. 

134 

Si roll i. 

108 

31. 

Raison. 

320 

Agra. 

238 

ITilaspur. 

131 

H iHsar. 

107 

32. 

Chanda. 

317 

Bilaspur. 

237 

H iiLsar. .. 

129 

Hurd wan..... 

97 

33. 

Biirdwan. 

313 

Dakhimpur. . . 

224 

Raisem. 

129 

TTilaapiir. 

I 96 

34. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

305 

Bijajuir. 

222 

West (iodavari 

127 

! Kurnfxd. 

1 93 

35. 

Hassan. 

304 

Samhalpur.... 

220 

Kamrup. 

126 

(Jaehar. 

92 

36. 

Midnapore.,.. 

294 

Raisen. 

214 

Kiimf)ol. 

126 

West Khan- 

91 







desh. 

37. 

8awai Mad ho 

293 

Jullundur. . . . 

213 

Sagar... 

125 

West Godavari 

91 


pur. 
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TABLE 10.9—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON CLOTHING, 
SHOES, BEDDING, ETC., FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



mo CULTIVATOK.S 

LAHOK CULTIVATORS 

MKinOM C171.TIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









nura- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

her 

District 

oiint 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Rs) 


(Rh) 


(Rs) 


(K») 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

:i8. 

Mai da. 

287 

Malda. 

203 

('Jacbar. 

122 

Hamirpur.... 

88 

:v.). 

A^^ra. 

284 

Ilainirjmr.... 

200 

Bijapur. 

1 122 

Kamrup. 

K4 

40. ! 

Mfthlnibnagar. 

28(1 

(4i(‘har. 

198 

Biirdwan. 

i 118 

Kaisiui. 

81 

41. i 

Malabar. 

273 

Sirobi. 

[ 198 

Kanpur. 

114 

Bijajuir. 

79 

42. 

Jaipur. 

271 

(3taiula. 

j 190 

Ha!nir)>ur.... 

J ICO 

Mabia. 

74 

4:i. 

Sirobi. 

208 

Ilassan. 

i 90 

1 Durg. 

1(!3 

Durg. 

74 

44. 

Hamirpiir.... 

205 

Kanpur. 

190 

Bangalore.... 

103 

Bangalore.... 

74 

45. 

Kanpur. 

201 

Midnaporc... . 

J 89 

Hassan. 

1 l(.2 

Sambalpur_ 

73 

40. 

lian^alore.... 

201 

Malabar. 

189 

Malda. 

9() 

Kanjiur. 

71 

47. 

Na^j;pur. 

: 258 

Ibingalorc.... 

184 

Sambalpur_ 

93 

H assail. 

(>9 

4H. 

Kanirup. 

245 

Kanirup. 

ISI 

(.3ianda. 

89 

Midnapore.,, . 

07 

40. 

Shubjahanpur 

228 

Nagfiur. 

175 

MidrmjK>r(‘.... 

87 

rbanda. 

04 

50. 

Hazaribagh... 

223 

Hissar. 

171 

Nagjmr. 

84 

Nagpur. 

04 

51. 

l)(M)ria. 


Ma b 1 >11 bua ga r. 

1 ()0 

Maliib.'ir. 

S3 

Bbagalpiir 

01 

52. 

.Iiillundtir.... 

223 

Mongbvr. 

1.59 

Monghvr. 

80 

Monghvr. 

00 

5:i. 

Monghvr. 

222 

Durg. 

147 1 

Mabbubnagar. 

78 

Alalabar. 

57 

54. 

(’ai'bar . 

214 

(Miinglcjmt.... 

140 i 

(•binLd(*}Mit_i 

71 

Jhabua. 

50 

55. 

Cbinglt[mt- 

197 

Rbagalpur.... 

138 

Shalijabanpur 

m 

Mahbulma gar. 

50 

50. 

H issar. 

193 

Shabjabninuir 

1.38 

Bhagalpur. .. . 

(i5 

(’hinglcput.... 

50 

57. 

Hhagalpur.... 

191 

1 )i*oria. 

127 

Trijiura. 

01 

Shiihjahanpiir 

40 

58. 

Durg. 

185 

Hazaribagb... 

121 

Nizamabad . . . 

57 

Jaljiaiguri.... 

42 

50. 

Quilon. 

174 

'Prijuira. 

114 

Palamau. 

50 

Palamau. 

42 

00. 

R^iwa . 

150 

Nizamabad,. . 

113 

Juuiijmr. 

55 

Jauiijuir. 

41 

01. 

Ballia. 

150 

Quilon. 

1 

113 

IK’oria . 

53 

IVipura. 

40 

02. 

Palamau. 

148 

Juuiwjmr . 

no 1 

Jhabua . 

51 

Hazaribagh. . . 

39 

63. 

Jaun]iur . 

148 

}*alamau . 

107 

Quilon. 

51 

Nizamabad... 

39 

04. 

Tripura. 

140 

Ballia. 

loo 

Hazaribagh.. . 

50 

Sit a pur. 

37 

05. 

Nizamabad. .. 

141 

Ht‘wa . 

10(» 

Ballia . 

49 

Katnagiri . 

37 

00. 

Sultanpur .. .. 

138 

Sultanjuir. . .. 

93 

Sitnpur . 

49 

Quilon . 

30 

07. 

Satna . 

129 

Puri . 

85 

Ibiri . 

47 

Deoria . 

35 

08. 

Mirzapur . 

127 

llamanat ba¬ 

84 

Kora pul . 

47 

Koraput . 

35 




irn ram. 






09. 

Hamanatha* 

125 

Sitajuir . 

83 ^ 

Sultanpur. . .. 

45 

Puri . 

32 


puram. 








70. 

Puri. 

i 113 

Satna. 

82 

Ratnagiri. 

43 

Ballia. 

30 

7], 

Sitapiir. 

109 

Korajuit. 

79 

Ramanatha- 

40 

Sultanpur.... 

28 






puram. 




72. 

Jhabua. 

108 

Jhabua.. 

75 

Rowa. 

38 

Raman atha- 

25 








ymram. 


73. 

Ratnagiri. 

107 

Ratnngiri. 

74 

Jalpaiguri. ... 

30 

JVlirznpur. 

23 

74. 

Koraput. 

101 

Mirzapur. 

73 

Satna. 

30 

Rewa . 

23 

75. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

71 

Jal}>aiguri.... 

70 

Mirzapur. 

31 

Satna. 

10 

-- 
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SURVEY REPORT 


Average ex|)enditure per 
family on the item 

NOMHER OF DISTRICTS 

Big 

cultivators 

Largo 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

Nil. 





Below Rs 25. 


_ 

_ 

3 

Rs 25 -Rs 60. 

- 

_ 

11 

1 (> 

Rs 6 O-R 3 75. 

1 

3 

11 

15 

Rs 76-R8 100.. 

_ 

7 

8 

10 

RslOO-Rs 150. 

j:i 

1:1 

20 

17 

R8l50-Rs20(). 

7 

13 

11 

11 

Rs200-R8 250. 

7 

12 

11 

2 

R8 250-R8 300. 

12 

8 

0 

1 1 

Rs300-Rs400. 

18 

15 

1 

- 

Rs 400 ~ Rs 500. 

10 

3 

- 

— 

Rs 500 and above. 

7 

1 

- 

- 

Total. 

75 

75 

75 

75 


The average expenditure per family was Rs 200 or more in 54 districts for the big 
cultivators and in 39 districts for the large cultivators: it was less than Rs 2(X) p(‘r 
family in 61 districts for the medium cultivators and in 72 districts for the small 
cultivators. In districts where the average expenditure per cultivating family was 
high, cultivators in each of the four claases reported relatively high expenditure per 
family. 


10.6 PURCHASE OF DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 

10.6.1 The two items discussed above, viz., purchase of household utensils, 
furniture, etc., and expenditure on clothing, shoes, bedding, etc., can be considered 
together as a single group of items under the heading ' purchase of durable consumer 
goods. ’ As already noted in the earlier sections, expenditure on clothing, bedding, 
shoes, etc., was reported by most of the families in all the selected districts, while 
on the other item, viz., purchase of household utensils^ furniture, etc., the proportion 
of families incurring expenditure was, except in a few districts, comparatively low. 
For the combined item, the proportion of families incurring expenditure and the 
average expenditure per reporting family could not be tabulated. The following 
discussion is, therefore, restricted to data relating to the average expenditure per 
family on purchase of durable consumer goods. 

10.6.2 The table on page 443 gives the distribution of districts according 
to the average expenditure per family for cultivating, non-cultivating and all 
families on the combined item. In 47 districts the average expenditure per 
family exceeded Rs 100. Of these 47 districts, in 3, viz., Mohindergarh, 
Hassan and Churn, the average expenditure was between Rs 300 and Rs 376. 
In both the selected districts of Vindhya Pradesh, two of the three selected 
districts of Orissa, and in Jalpaiguri, Mirzapur and Ramanathapuram, the 
average expenditure per family was between Rs 26 and Rs 50. In the large 
majority of districts the average expenditure per non-cultivating family was 
below Rs 100. In 18 districts it was between Rs 100 and Rs 160 and in 6 
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TABLE 


Serial 

number 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
16 , 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 
26 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 , 

30 , 

81 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 


lO.IO-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON DURABLE 
CONSUMER GOODS 


CULTIVATORS 


NON-CULTIVATOKS 


ALL FAMILIES 


District 

Anioimt 

(Rs) 

1 

2 

Churu. 

394 

Hassan. 

371 

Mohindergarh. 

315 

Bhatinda. 

281 

Osiuanabad. 

274 

Sorath.. 

273 

Ahmedabad. 

252 

Hoshiarpur. 

2.50 

(lloimbatoro. 

249 

Akola. 

238 

Poona. 

232 

Shivpuri. 

229 

Bhil.sa. 

229 

Broach. 

228 

Shajapur. 

226 

Chittorgarh. 

225 

Parbhani. 

224 

Simioor. 


(^uddapah. 

221 

Jaipur. 

220 

Aligarh. 

216 

Meerut. 

214 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

204 

Banner. 

199 

Sagar. 

199 

Kolhapur. 

198 

Agra. 

186 

Nainital. 

176 

West Godavari.... 

168 

West Khandesh... 

167 

Kiimool. 

167 

Lakhimpur. 

165 

Jullundur. 

166 

Burdwan. 

158 

Bilaspur. 

156 

Kaisen. 

162 

Hiasar. 

150 


District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

3 

4 

Hasaan... 

328 

Mohindergarh. 

205 

Sorath. 

171 

Chittorgarh. 

168 

Barraer. 

161 

Poona. 

145 

Cuddapah. 

14] 

Sirohi. 

139 

Bhatindu. 

1.38 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

1.38 

Osmanabad. 

13.3 

Ahmedabad. 

1,32 

Jaijuir. 

129 

Sinuoor. 

127 

Kolhapur. 

118 

Aligarh.. 

116 

Parbhani. 

116 

Hoshiarpur....... 

IJO 

Agra. 

109 

Churu. 

106 

('loimlmtore. 

106 

Nainital. 

105 

Shajapur. 

105 

Mm^rut. 

98 

Lakhimpur. 

96 

Broach. 

93 

Bhilsa. 

90 

Raisen. 

88 

Kamrup. 

80 

Akola. 

85 

Cachar. 

84 

Kurnool. 

83 

West Godavari.... 

80 

Hissar. 

79 

Shivpuri. 

79 

Sagar. 

78 

Jullundur. 

76 


District 

Amount 

(Rb) 

5 

6 

Churu. 

363 

Hassan. 

361 

Mohindergarh. 

303 

Sorath . 

240 

Bhatinda. 

230 

OHinanabad. 

211 

Chittorgarh. 

208 

Sinnoor. 

207 

SlovjMiri. 

204 

Cuddapah. 

204 

Poona.i 

203 

Ahmedabad. 

197 

Jaipur. 

IW) 

Barmer. 

195 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

194 

Hoshiarptjr. 

189 

Kolhapur. 

187 

Shajapur. 

186 

Bhilsa. 

171 

Broach. 

170 

Parbhani. 

170 

Meerut. 

169 

Coimbatore. 

169 

Agra. 

166 

Aligarh. 

166 

Sagar. 

166 

Akola. 

156 

Nainital. 

149 

Bilaspur. 

145 

Sirohi. 

144 

Lakhimpur. 

' 142 

Kurnool... 

142 

Hiasar. 

131 

West Khandesh... 

127 

Bangalore. 

126 

Raisen. 

125 

Cachar. 

123 















































































































SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE lO.IO—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON DURABLE 
CONSUMER GOODS—Concluded 


Serial 

number 


CULTIVATORS 

J^ON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Its) 

Distrii^t 

Amount 

(Rs) 


Hamirpur. 

Sirohi. 

Bijapur... 


119 Durg. 

14b Bilaapur... 
142 Bangalore. 


Bangalore. 

(^achar_ 

Kainrup... 
Sambalpur. 
Kanpur.... 


Malda. 

Malalmr... 
(’handa... 
Midnapore. 
Nagpur... 


Monghyr. 

Durg. 

Chingleput- 

Bhagalpur.... 
Mahbubnagar. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Tripura. 

Palamau. 

Hazaribagh... 
Deoria. 


Jhabua. 

Quilon. 

Nizamabad. 
Jaunpur..., 
Sitapur. 


Ballia. 

Sultanpur. 

Rewa. 

Puri. 

Koraput... 


Satna. 

Ratnagiri. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Ramanathapuram. 
Mirzapur. 


141 West Khandesh. 

137 Bijapur.. 

134 Hamirpur. 

134 Deoria. 

129 Malda. 


12S Burdwan.. 

124 Sambalpur. 
118 Nagpur... 

117 Bhagalpur. 
112 Jaunpur..., 


110 Chanda.. 
1<!8 .Monghyr. 
J02 Palamau. 
loo Jhabua... 
99 Kanpur.. 


88 Nizamabad... 

82 Chingleput_ 

79 Mklaaj)ore.... 

77 Ratnagiri. 

77 Shahjahanpur. 

70 Mahbubnagar. 

74 Malabar. 

72 Sitapur. 

70 Puri. 

64 Ballia.. 


62 Ouilon. 

62 Hazaribagh. 

60 Ramanathapuram. 

57 Jalpaiguri. 

53 Sultanpur. 


51 Koraput.. 
51 Tripura.. 
50 Mirzapur. 
50 Satna.... 
44 Rewa.... 


75 West Godavari. 

73 Kamrup. 

73 Bijapur. 


67 Hamirpur. . 
6t> Burdwan.., 
63 Malabar..., 
59 Kanjnir,... 

55 Sambalpur. 

56 Midnapore., 

5t) Dnrg.. 

55 tlullundur. . 

54 Malda. 

54 t’hatida. 


Bhagalpur.... 

.Nagpur. 

Monghyr. 

Cliingleput.... 
Shahjahanpur. 


50 Deoria. 

49 Jluihua. 

48 Malibu hnagar. 

48 Palamau. 

45 Hazaribagh... 


45 Nizamabad 
45 Jaunpur... 
32 Tripura... 
31 Quilon.... 
30 Sitapur.... 


30 Sultanpur. 

28 Ballia. 

27 Ratnagiri.. 
26 Ja)[>aiguri. 
25 Puri...... 


23 Ramanathapuram. 

20 Rewa. 

19 Satna. 

18 Mirzapur. 

17 Koraput. 
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districts, viz., Hassan, Mohindcrgarh, Sorath, Chittorgarh and Barmer, it exceeded 
Rs 150. 


Average ox])eiKlituie per 
family on the item 

NTIMHKK OF DISTRICTS 

(Biltivatorn 

Non-eultivatorH 

All 

Nil . 




llelow Rh 25. 


5 


R8 25 -R8 50. 

1 

14 

7 

Rk 50 - Rh 75. 

13 

18 

10 

Rs 75 - Rh 100 . 

7 

15 

11 

Rh 100 - Rh 150. 

17 

18 

20 

Rh 150 - Rh 200. 

14 

i 

10 

Rh 200 -- Rh 250. 

J 5 

1 

8 

Rh 250 Rh BOO. 

.5 

- 

- 

Rh 300 and above.# . 

3 

1 

3 

Total . 

75 i 

.. 1 



10.6.3 The distribution of districts according to the average expenditure 
on the combined item per cultivating family shows that in 54 districts the average 
expenditure was Ks 100 or more. In the remaining 21 districts it ranged from Rs 25 
to Rb 100; these 21 districts include all the 5 sele(;ted districts of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. In a majority of the selected districts of Punjab-PfiPSU, Rajasthan, the 
South Deccan and the Western Cotton region, the average expenditure per cultivat¬ 
ing family exceeded Rs 200. The average (‘xpenditure per non-cultiv^ating family 
on this combined item was less than the corresponding average expenditure pfT 
cultivating family in all the selected districts. 

10.6.4 The distribution of the selected districts according to tlie average 
expenditure per family on the item for each of the four classes of cultiv'ators is giv’en 
below : 


NrMKEH OF DISTlilC^TS 


family on the innn 

Big 

cultivatorH 

Large 
cull ivators 

Medium 

eultivat»)rh 

iSniall 

ciiltivatorfl 

Nil . 





Below Rs 26. 



- 

1 

lU 26-Rs 60. 


- 

9 

17 

Rs 50-Rs 76. 

I 

1 

11 

13 

Rs 76-RslOO. 


8 

1 10 

11 

RslOO-Rs 160. 

7 

12 

18 

17 

Rsl60-Rs200. 

10 

8 

10 

12 

Rs200-Rs260. 

7 

14 

12 

1 2 

Rs260-Rs300. 

9 

9 

3 

2 

Rs 300 and above.. 

41 

23 

2 1 


Total. 

76 

75 

75 

75 


In all except one district, viz., Jalpaiguri, the average expenditure per family exceeded 
Rb 100 in the case of the big cultivators, while in the case of the small cultivators, 
the average expenditure was Rs 100 or more only in 33 districts. 
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TABLE 10.11—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS FOR THE FOUR CLASSES 

OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

_ _ _ 

SMALL CUI.TIVATORS 

S«)rial 




1 





num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

her 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Rs) 


(Rh) 


(R8) 


(R8) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

MasniAn . 

772 

Hassan. 

538 

('hum. 

381 

Churn. 

267 

2 

A kola. 

698 

(^hufu. 

.535 

H assail. 

32.5 

Hassan. 

260 

3. 

Bhilsa. 


A kola. 

443 

Moliindergarh. 

273 

Moliindergarh. 

244 

4. 

Ohunj. 

602 

Mohindergarh. 

440 

Sorath. 

261^ 

Sorath. 

222 

6. 

Sagar. 

572 

Osnianahad... 

416 

Bhatindu. 

261 

Ahmedalaid ., 

186 

6. 

OBiiianabad... 


Bhilsa. 

407 

Osmanabad... 

246 

Bhatinda. 

179 

7. 

Coimbatore... 

561 

Bhatinda. 

405 

Hosliiarpur.. . 

2.38 

Poona. 

17.3 

8. 

Mohindergarh. 

4323 

Coimbatore... 

380 

Sirmoor. 

223 

(Joimbatore... 

1«8 

9. 

Bhatinda. 

.519 

Hoshiurpur... 

361 

Parbhani. 

217 

Osmanabad... 

167 

10. 

Cuddapah.... 

501 

Ahmedabad ., 

361 

Ahmedabad .. 

216 

Sawai Madho- 

166 








pur. 


11. 

Hoshiarpur... 

495 

Broacli. 

359 

Coimbatore... 

210 

(/hittorgarh... 

166 

12. 

Broach. 

484 

(^^uddapah . ... 

352 

l*oona. 

209 

Shivpuri. 

164 

13. i 

VV’est Ctodavari 

46.3 

Sagar. 

.346 

Shivpuri. 

205 

Barnu*!'. 

163 

14. 1 

Meerut. 

1 458 

fShajapur. 1 

344 

1'hittorgarh... 

1 205 

.Jaipur. 

154 

15. 

! Shajapiir. 

[ 458 

1 MiHTllt. 

3.34 

.Jaipur. 

1 202 

Hoshiarjmr.. . 

152 

16. 

Ahinedabad .. 

449 

Shiv'puri. 

324 

Broach.. 

201 

Shajapur. 

150 

17. 

Aligarh. 

44.3 

Sorat h. 

32,3 

Aligarh. 

200 

Parlihnni. 

147 

18. 

West Khaii' 

4,32 

.'Vligarh. 

320 

Shajapur. 

191 

Kolhapur..... 

146 


dosh. 








19. 

I^arbhani. 

4.32 

P<K3iia. 

318 

Sawai Madho- 

188 

.Simiofir 

138 





pur. 



20. 

Kuniool. 

418 

Chittorgarh... 

311 

Meerut. 

187 

(.'uddapab.... 

135 

21. 

Bilaspur. 

404 

Parbli.ani. 

310 

Banner.i 

186 

Agra.. 

134 

22. 

Satnbalpur.... 

401 

Jaipur. 

307 

('uddapah.... 

186 

Aligarh. 

131 

23. 

Shivpuri. 

397 

Sirmoor. 

304 

Kolhapur. 

179 

Meerut. 

129 

24. 

Sirmoor. 

39.3 

West Godavari 

276 

Agra. 

170 

Broach.. 

124 

25. 

Chittorgarh... 

38.3 

Kolhapur. 

274 

.A kola. 

168 

Sagar ... . . 

123 

26. 

Sorath. 

381 

Kurnool. 

274 

Bhilsa. 

167 

«Jullundnr. .. . 

121 

27. 

Poona. 

375 

West Klian- 

273 

Hissar. 

162 

Bhilsa... -, 

117 




desh. 






28. 

Raisen. 

346 

Sawai Madho- 

263 

JulIuruJiir. . . . 

149 

Lakhimpur... 

113 




pur. 






29. 

Banner. 

345 

Burdwan. 

259 

Nainital. 

146 

Nainital- ■ - . 

112 

30. 

Kolhapur. 

.345 

Nainital. 

259 

Lakhimpur... 

143 

Akola. 

112 

31. 

Nainital. 

344 

Agra. 

267 

West Khan- 

143 

Sirohi- - 

108 






desh 


32. 

Bijapur. 

340 

Barmer. 

252 

West Godavari 

139 

HlRlMf ^ 

107 

33. 

Burdwan. 

338 

Bilaspur. 

248 

Raisen. 

137 

KiirnooJ.. . 

100 

34. 

Hamirpur.... 

334 

Hamirpur.... 

244 

Sirohi. 

136 

Burdwan. 

99 

35. 

Chanda. 

330 

Lakhimpur... 

238 

Kamrup. 

134 

Cachar. 

98 

36. 

Malda. 

329 

Sambalpur.... 

231 

Kumoot...... 

L34 

Bilaapiir. 

97 

37. 

Lakhimpur... 

325 

Raisen. 

230 

Bilaspur. 

132 

Went Godavari 

96 
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TABLE 10.11—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS FOR THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 
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SITHVEY KEPORT 


10.7 EXPENDITURE ON DEATH CEREMONIES 

10.7.1 As compared to other items, and in particular to the expenditure on 
marriage and other ceremonies, this item is less important both in frequency of 
incidence and in the relative size of expenditure. However, it is important to 
examine these data in detail in view of the fact that death is, in many cases, an 
occasion of considerable distress and causes expenditure which is often unexpected 
and cannot be anticipated. The following table gives the distribution of districts 
according to the proportion of families reporting expenditure on tfie item and the 
average expenditure per family : 


Proportion of families reportinji 
expenditure on the item 

Numlxsr of 
districts 

Average ex|)enditure ])er 
family on the item 

Number of 
districts 

Nil . 


Nil. 


Below 10 per cent . 

59 

jBoIom' Ha »>. 

21 

10-^20 " .. 

M 

1 

Ha 5 ' Hs 10. 

21 

20-SO „ . 

R.S 10 Hh 20. 

27 

30-40 „ . 

2 

Rs 20 - R.s 30. 

4 

40-50 .. 

1 

Rs.30-R8 40. 

1 

50-60 

I 

Rs 40 - Rs 50.~. 




Ra 50 - Rs 75. 

• 

Total. 

75 

Total. 

75 


In the large majority of the districts the proportion of families reporting expenditure 
on the item was less than 10 per cent. In the three selected districts of Orissa, 
and in Kamrup and Bangalore, the proportion of families reporting expenditure 
exceeded 20 per cent. In all except six districts, the average expenditure per family 
was less than Rs 20; the exceptions are Chittorgarh, Sirmoor, Agra, Bangalore, 
Bhagalpur and Hazaribagh. The variations in the proportion reporting expenditur(‘ 
on the item is due parfly to differences in social conventions and practices ; it is 
also to be attributed partly, in case of high proportions, to expenditure in connexion 
with celebration of anniversaries of deaths being included in the report under the item. 

10.7.2 The distributions of districts according to the proportion of families 
reporting expenditure on the item and according to the expenditure per family and 
per reporting family in the case of non-cultivating families are given on page 450. 
In a large number of districts the proportion of non-cultivating families incurring 
expenditure on the item during the year was less than 10 per cent; the number of 
districts in which the proportion was 10 per cent or more was only 11. The average 
expenditure per non-cultivating family was small, being less than Rs 10 in most 
districts. The distribution of districts according to the average expenditure per 
reporting non-cultivating family is more significant and shows that this average 
was, in a large majority of the districts, between Rs 30 and Rs 150. There are a 
few district^ in which the average was very high, the highest figure being at Rs 946 
in Osmanabad. However, the high average in Osmanabad was largely due to the 
heavy expenditure of Rs 7,000 incurred on the item by one family. The districts 
in which the average expenditure per reporting non-cultivating family ranged between 
Rs 50 and Rs 160 number 44. 
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TABLE lO.iZ-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON DEATH 

CEREMONIES 



CULTIVATOKS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

number 

District 

Amount 

(Rb) 

District 

1 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

I. 

Hazarilmgh. 

08 

Kamrup.. 

20 

Hazaribagh. 

50 

o 

Bhaj^alfiiir. 

42 

Osiiuumbad. 

23 

Bhagalpur. 

32 

3. 

A^rra. 

.30 

Bangalore. 

22 

Bangalore. 

28 

4. 

(Jliittorparh. 

.30 

Baiwui. 

1.3 

Agra. 

23 

5. 

Biinpiloro. 

20 

Dcoria. 

12 

Sinrioor. 

23 


Sirmocir. 

27 

Jaipur. 

12 

Phillorgarh. 

22 

I. 

Monpliyr. 

2(» 

Mon^hvr. 

n 

Kamrup. 

19 

8. 

HoHhiarpur. 

23 

Palaiiiau. 

10 

Monghyr. 

19 


Sliivjiuri. 

23 

Haniirpur. 

10 

Shivpuri. 

19 

10. 

'rripiira. 

■>2 

HoHliiarimr. 

10 

iiilaHpiir. 

19 

11. 

Bilasjnir. 

22 

(‘hin^dcjMit. 

10 

Tripura. 

17 

12, 

Alipirh. 

21 

liukhimpur. 

8 

Hoshiarpur. 

17 

]:i 

Bliiim). 

20 

Jalpaipiri. 

8 

Raiikui. 

10 

14 

I Hcwa. 

20 

Jaunjuir. 

8 

Bid Isa. 

14 








IT) 

j Burdwuii. 

M) 

(’achar. 

7 

Hewa. 

14 

10. 

1 Kai.^t‘n. 


Bhapilpur. 

7 

Lakhimpur. 

13 

17, 

Kamrup. 

1 17 

.lullumiur. 

7 

Burdwan. 

13 

18. 

! Bliatindn. 

17 

Puri. 

7 

Dcoriii. 

13 

Hi. 

Lakhimpur. 

i 

S(»ratli. 

i 

Jaun])ur. 

i 13 

20. 

tiaunjiur., 

15 

Wi'st (Jodavari.... 

1 7 

1 

Aligarh. 

13 

21. 

Puri. 

15 

Midiia[M»n'. 

() 

Bluilinda. 

13 

22. 

Bnllia. 

14 

Alitrarh. 

0 1 

Midnapore. 

12 

‘Ir 

1 Sajiar. 

14 

1 Bhatinda. 

0 i 

Palamau. 

12 

24, 

1 (■hin^depiit. 

14 

1 Sirohi. 

0 

I’uri. 

12 

2;"). 

Midnapore. 

1.3 

i Malda. 

5 

Sagar. 

12 

20. 

Dcoria. 

i 13 , 

Burdwan. 

5 

Dsmanabad. 

12 

27, 

West (Jodavuri.. .. 

^ 1.3 ' 

Ballia. 

i 

Pldnglcput. 

12 

28. 

Cachar. 

12 

Mwrut.i 

5 

(’achar. 

11 

20. 

^^da^na^l. 

12 

Sapir.. 

5 

Ballia. 

11 

30. 

Sawai Madhopnr. . 

12 

Quilon. 

t 5 

Jal}>aigiiri. 

iO 

31. 

Shu ja pur. 

12 

3’ripura. 

4 

JaijMir. 

10 

32. 

Broach. 

12 

Kanpur. 

4 

Sawai ALidhopur.. 

10 

33. 

.laljMiiguri. 

11 

(3n1torpirh. 

4 

\\>st (jodavari_ 

10 

34. 

thillundur. 

IJ 

Sliajapur. 

4 

Hainirpur. 

9 

35. 

Parbimni. 

11 

Bhilna. 

4 

Jbirmer. 

9 

30. 

Jlanuer. 

10 

Satna. 

4 

Shajnpur. 

9 

37. 

Jaipur. 

10 

Kura put. 

4 

Sultanpiir,. 

8 
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TABLE 10.12—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON DEATH 

CEREMONIES—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

CI^LTIVATC )HS 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 


1 

O 

38. 

Malda. 

9 

39. 

M-irzapur. 

9 

40. 

Meerut. 

9 

41. 

Sambalpur. 

9 

42. 

Quilon. 

f) 

43. 

Sultan pur. 


44. 

Karifiur.. 

8 

4o. 

Hamirpiir. 

8 

4b. 

Shahjahanpur. 


47. 

Kora put. 


4S. 

Sorath. 

8 1 

49. 

Akf)la. 

7 1 

50. 

West Khandesh .., 

7 

51. 

Xizamab.ad. 

7 

52. 

Hassan. 

7 

53. 

Satna. 

f) 

51. 

Durjj. 

6 

55. 

Malabar. 

6 

50. 

Mahbubnajrar. 

5 

57. 

Xainital. 

4 

58. 

Hissar. 

4 

59. 

Sirohi. 

4 

f)0. 

Xugfiur. 

4 

61. 

Ahmtidabad. 

4 

62. 

Hatnajriri. 

4 

6.3. 

C-oimbatore. 

4 

64. 

Churn.... 

.3 

65. 

Chanda. 

,3 

66. 

Poona. 

,3 

67. 

Kolhaf)ur. 

3 

68. 

C.smanabad. 

.3 

69. 

Kumool. 

.3 

70. 

Sitapiir. 

2 

71. 

Jhabna. 

2 

72. 

Bijapiir. 

2 

73. 

Ciuldapah. 

2 

71. 

Mohindcr^^arh. 

T 

75. 

Ramanathapuram. 

i 

I 


NON-CI’LTIVATORS 


District 


Sawui ]V£a<iho|>ur. 

Iltjwa. 

Nap}mr. 

Nizamabad. 

Oudciapah. 


Sirmoor. 
Bannor. 
Bilaspur. 
.\kola... 


Broach,.. 
Poona.... 
Rntnagiri. 
Parbhani, 
Kiiriiool.. 


Malabar. 

Mirzapur. 

SitaiHir. 

Shahjahanpiir. 


.Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

(’handa. 

Sambalpiir. 

Khandc.sh ... 


Kc>lhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Mahbiibnaj/ar. 

Hassan. 

(kdtnbatore,.. 


2 Ramanathapuram. 

2 H iHsar. 

2 Dtirp:. 

1 Mohiiidorffarh. 

I <-huru. 


ALL FAMILIES 

District 

Amount 

(Rh) 

5 

6 

Jiillundiir. 

8 

Sorath. 

8 

Quilon. 

8 

Malda. 

7 

Kanimr. 

7 

Shall jahan pur. 

7 

MtH^rut. 

7 

Samhulpur. 

7 

Broach.1 

7 

Mirzapur. 


Satna. 

6 

Parhhani. 

6 

N izamabad. 1 

6 

Hassan. 

6 

Koraput. 

5 

I>nr«. 


Malabar. 

5 

Xainital. 

4 

Sirohi. 

4 

Xagpiir. 

4 

A kola. 

4 

Ahmedabad. 

4 

W est Khandosh... 

4 

Mahbubnagar. 

4 

Hi.ssar. 

3 

Chum. 

3 

Poona. 

3 

Ratnnjtriri. 

3 

Kolhapur... 

3 

Kurnool. 

3 

Sitapur. 

2 

Jhabua. 

2 

Chanda. 

2 

Bijapur. 

2 

( Vdrabatoro. 

2 

Ciiddapah. 

2 

Mohindcr^arh. 

I 

RamaT\atha])iiram. 

1 
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TABLE 10.13—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE 
AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
DEATH CEREMONIES: ALL CULTIVATORS 


Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

PROPORTION OF 

FAMILIBH REPORTING 

EXPEN niTURK 

AVERAGE KXPKNDl 

TURK PER REPORTINiJ 

FAMILV 

Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(P«^r 

cent) 

Diatriot 

Am¬ 

ount 

(He) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Puri. 

(10 1 

rhittorgarh. . 

947 

40. 

2. 

Ban^aIon*. . . 

48 3 

riniru . 

780 


3. 

Kora put. 

37 2 

.laipur. 

.660 

41. 

4. 

Kamnip. 

33 0 

Hazaribagh. . 

.6.62 

42. 

5. 

Sainbalpur.. . 

2S0 

Hariri or. 

481 







43. 

6. 

Bha^ali>ur. . . 

220 

Tripura. 

466 

44. 

7. 

Chingicput.. . 

Uhl 

(V>imbatorc.. 

4.63 

46. 

8. 

Kaiacii. 

17 4 

Agra. 

438 


9. 

Monghvr.... 

15 0 

Sawai 

383 

46. 




Madhopur. 


47. 

10, 

Palamau . . . , 

14 5 

.Aligarh. 

307 

48. 






49. 

11. 

Quiion. 

13’0 

Shivpuri. 

293 

.60. 

12. 

Sagar. 

13 ’ 0 

SirTuo< If . 

23.6 


13. 

Hazaribagh. . 

12 5 

Hhil.sa. 

232 

n 1 

14, 

Hosiiiarpur. . 

ll’O 

Sirohi. 

222 


IT). 

Jnlliindur. .. 

11‘7 

Meerut. 

220 

.63. 

16. 

Sirinoor. 

ll’O 

Hurdwan. . . . 

218 

.64. 

17. 

Bilfiapur. 

no 

MalaVmr. 

216 

5.6. 

18. 

Jaunpur. 

10 7 

Parbhani. . . . 

213 


19. 

Rewa . 

10’2 

Bhatinda .... 

201 


20. 

Shabjubaij- j 

9 8 

Wertt Khan- 

199 

«u>. 

.67. 


pur. 


desh. 


.68. 

21. 

1 

Oachar ...... 

9 ’ 0 

Rf«wa . 

19.6 


22. 

Dooria . 

90 

Hfishiarjuir . . 

190 

59. 

60. 

23. 

Lakhiinpur . . 

9’4 

Hinsar . 

190 


24. 

Akola . 

9 3 

Hitas|>iir . 

190 

Rl 

26. 

Mirzapur .... 

8’9 

Bhagulpur. . . 

189 


26. 

WchI 

S’9 

Shajapur .... 

187 

02. 

63. 


Oodai'ari. 





27. 

Bhilaa . 

S’ 7 

HaHaaii . 

18.6 

ua-. 

28. 

Bbatinda .... 

SO 

Ballia . 

178 

66. 

20. 

Burdwan .... 

S’5 

Moiigh yr .... 

171 


30. 

Midnapore... 

S’4 

Kanpur. 

168 

66. 

67. 

31. 

Batlia. 

SI 

AhitiedalHid.. 

166 

68. 

32. 

Jhabiia. 

7^7 

Lakhiinpur. . 

163 

69. 

33. 

Shivpuri. 

7’7 

Nizamabad. , 

158 

70. 

34. 

Jalpaiguri ... 

7 5 

Broach . 

167 


36. 

Sultanpur. . . 

7’5 

Midnapore. . . 

150 

71. 






72. 

36. 

Broach . 

76 

i Jalpaiguri . ., 

146 


37. 

Satna . 

j 7-4 

! Jaunpur . 

143 

73. 

38. 

Kagpur . 

1 7’3 

Hamirpur ... 

148 

74. 

39. 

Borath. 

7‘2 

West 

148 





Godavari. 


76. 


TKOPORTION OF 
FAMILIKS REPORTING 
EXPENDITURE 


District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

2 

Ohaikda. 

71 

Mahbubnagar 

6’9 

Agra. 

0’8 

Aligarh. 

OS 

Durg. 

6’5 

Maids. 

6’4 

Shajapur.... 

G’3 

Kolhapur.... 

6’9 

Ratnagiri... . 

57 

Hamirpur. . . 

5 4 

Kanpur. 

51 


j J^irbhoni. . . . j 51 

j 'Fripuift. I 4 7 

! Nixaiuahad . . j 4 5 

1 Kuniool.! 4‘5 

j .I 3’9 


Nainital. 

HaHwan. ,. . , - 
Wosi Kljan*! 
donh. ! 

Cuddapah... 
rhittorjrnrh. .j 


38 

3-8 

3-6 

3 4 
31 


Sawai 
Madhopur. 
Oamanabad.. 

Poona... 

Malabar. 

Abmodabad.. 


30 

3 0 
2 9 
2 9 
2 2 


Barnier 
Bijapnr 
HiBaar. 
Sitapur. 
Jaipur. 


20 
2 0 
1-9 
18 
1-8 


Sirohi. 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 
Coimbatore. 
Mohinder> 
garh. 

Ohuru. 


V7 

10 

0 9 
0*i 

0 4 


AVERAGE EXPENDI¬ 
TURE PER REPORTING 
FAMILY 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(R«) 

3 

4 

Maids. 

139 

Dwiria. 

136 

Mohinder- 

134 

garb 


Caebar. 

124 

Nainital. 

116 

Sorath . 

116 

Sagar. 

110 

Suitanpur. . . 

109 

Sitapur. 

109 

Osmannbad.. 

108 

Mirzapur.... 

104 

Kaison. 

102 

Poona. 

99 

Jullundur.... 

94 

Durg. 

94 

Ramanatha- 

91 

puram. 


Satna. 

84 

Palamau.... 

83 

Shahjahan- 

81 

pur. 


Bijapur. 

81 

Mahbubnagar 

76 

Chinglepnt,.. 

73 

Akola. 

71 

Cuddapah... 

! 68 

Quiion. 

66 

Kumool. 

64 

Ratnagiri.... 

63 

Bangalore. .. 

60 

Nagpur. 

66 

Kolhapur.... 

64 

Kamrup. 

49 

Chanda. 

45 

Sambalpur.. . 

i 32 

Jhabua. 

22 

Puri. 

22 

Koraput. 

21 
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SUKVEY REPORT 


Proportion of non- 
cultivating families 
reporting expenditure 
on the item 

Number 

of 

districts 

Average expenditure 
on the item 

m . 

2 

Nil. 

Below 10 per cent . 

62 

Below Rs 6. 

10-- 20 ' . 

6 

Rs S-Rs 10. 


2 

Rs 10 ~Rb 20 . 

30- 40 . 

1 

Rs 20 — Rs SO. 

40 - 50 . 

2 

Rs SO-Rs 40. 

so- 60 . 

1 

Rs 40-Rs 60.., . 

60 - 70 . 


Rs 50-Rs 76. 

70 - 80 „ . 


Rs 76 - Rs 100.. 

80 - 90 . 


Rs 100 - Rs 160. 


_ ' 

Rs 150-Rs 200. 

m „ . 


Rs200- Rs 250. 



Rs 250 and above. 

Total. 

76 

Total. 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 


Average 

expenditure 

per 

non-cultivating 

family 

Average 
expenditure 
per reporting 
non-cultivating 
family 

2 

2 

43 

- 

19 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

- 

6 

- 

7 

... 

17 

- 

13 

- 

14 

- 

6 

- 

1 

- 

6 


76 


10.7,3 The distributions of the districts according to the proportion of families 
reporting expenditure on the item and the average expenditure per family and 
per reporting family, in the case of cultivators, are shown below : 


Proportion of cuUiv'ating 
families rop(»rting 
expenditure 
on the item 

Number 

of 

districts 

Average expenditure 
on the item 

NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 

Average 
expenditure 
per cultivating 
family 

Average 
expenditure 
per reporting 
cultivating 
family 

NU . 


Nil. ... 



Below to per cent . 

56 

Below Rs 6. 

19 


10-20 . 

13 

Rr 6-Rh 10 

1 o 


20-80 . 

2 

Rs 10 - Rs 20 



30- 40 . 

2 

Rs 20-Rs .30 

in 

o 

40- SO . 

1 

Rs 30 - Rh 40 

O 

a 

SO- 60 . 


Rs 40-Rs 60 

1 

1 

n 

60 - 70 . 

1 

Rs 50-Rs 76 

1 

A 

t\ 

70 - 80 „ . 


Rs 75-Rs 100 

W 

u 

80- 90 . 


! Rs 100-Rs 1.6r» 


1A 

90-100 .. 


Rs 160-Rs 200 


ID 

1A 

100 . 


Rs 200 - Rs 260 


ID 

Q 



Rs 260 and above. 

- 

o 

11 

Total. 

76 

Total....... 

76 

76 


In a large majority of the selected districts the proportion of cultivating families 
reporting expenditure on the item was less than 20 per cent. Among the six districts 
in which the proportion exceeded 20 per cent, aU the three selected districts of Orissa 


are included. The average expenditure was less than Rs 20 per cultivating family 
in the large majority of the districts. The expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family exceeded Rs 100 in 51 districts. In all the three selected districts of Orissa, 
and in Kamrup, Chanda and Jhabua, the expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family was less than Rs 50. In the selected districts of Rajasthan the average 
expenditure per reporting cultivating family ranged from Rs 222 in Sirohi to Rs 947 
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TABLE I0.I4->AVEIIAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON DEATH 
CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO OULTIVATOKS 

LAR(1K (MTLTIVATORa 

MEDIUM CULTIVATOliS 

SMALl. CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

mim- 


Am- 


Am* 


Am* 


Am- 

bor 

District 

oiint 

(Rh) 

Distrif!! 

ount 

(Us) 

District 

—' «“>- 

District 

ount 

(R8) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Hazaribagh... 

516 

Hazaribagh... 

178 

Bhagalpur.... 

35 

Agra. 

34 

2. 

Chittorgarh... 

138 

Bhagalpur_ 

66 

Sirmoor. 

32 

Bhagalpur.... 

24 

3. 

Shivpuri. 

133 

rhittorgarh... 

63 

riiit torgarh.,. 

27 

Sirmoor. 

24 

4. 

Bhagalpur.... 

125 

3Vi]mra. 

57 

Monghyr. 

26 

Bangalore.... 

17 

6, 

Hoshiarpiir.., 

96 

Shivpuri. 

51 

Bangalore.... 

26 

Deoria. 

15 

6. 

Rowa. 

89 

Bilaspur. 

51 

Sagar. 

23 

Sawai Madho- 

15 

7. 

BurHwan. 

82 

JJoHliiurpur... 

50 

Hazaribagh... 

21 

Huzariliagh... 

14 

8. 

Tripura. 

80 

Bangalore.... 

45 

Agra. 

20 

Raiscui. 

13 

». 

Bilaspur. 

80 

Monghyr. 

43 

Bhntinda. 

17 

Bhilsa. 

12 

10. 

Sirmoor. 

65 

Aligarh. 

41 

Shajapur. 

17 

Kamrup. 

JO 

11. 

Bullia. 

62 

Hewa. 

40 

.'\ligarh. 

16 

Shajapur. 

10 

12, 

Bangalore.... 

62 

Agra. 

39 

Ifoshiarpur... 

16 

Chingle))ut.... 

10 

13. 

Barbhani. 

59 

Burdwan. 

38 

Hcwa. 

16 

Lakhimpur. .. 

9 

14. 

Monchvr. 

58 

Bhilsa. 

37 

(^aohar. 

15 

Sorat h. 

9 

15. 

Hroacli. 

53 

Kamrup. 

30 

Pnlamaii. 

15 

(Vichar. 


16. 

Jaunpur. 

51 

Ballia. 

30 

.laiinpur. 

14 

Burdwan. 

H 

17, 

Hhilsa. 

51 

Bhutinda. 

30 

Sliivjuiri. 

14 

Monglivr. 

8 

18. 

Blmtinda. 

49 

ilaunpur. 

28 

Haiseu. 

14 

Pa la man. 

8 

19. 

Puri. 

46 

Banner. 

26 

1 Lakhimpur...' 

13 

i Mirzapur. 1 

8 

20. 

Julluiuliir... .| 

43 

BaiHfMi. 

26 

Bhilsa. 


Puri.“ 

8 

21. 

West (lodavari 

42 

Puri. 

26 

Kamrup. 

12 

Mi(lnfl]K»rc.... 


22. 

Samba 1 pur_ 

38 

\\ ohI (hxlavari 

26 

I'nri. 

12 

Ballia. 

1 7 

23. 

Kamrup. 

35 

iSirmoor. 

25 

Bilaspur. 

12 

Sultanpur.... 

! 7 

24. 

Mali la. 

35 

Ohingleput.... 

25 

Sorfil.h . 

12 

Aligarh.. 

■ -n 

/ 

25. 

Chingleput.... 

35 

l^arblmni. 

24 

Biirdwan. 

12 

Meerut. 

1 

i 

26. 

AdTft. 

32 

Lakhimpur... 

23 

Midnapuro..,, 

11 

Shi\ ])uri.i 

7 

27. 

(?huru. 

32 

Broach. 

23 

Kanpur. 

11 

Mahhubnagar. 

7 

28. i 

Koraput. 

31 

Julliindur. 

22 

Shahjahanpur 

11 

Jullundur. 

6 

29. 

Deoria. 

28 

Malda.1 

20 

Jaipur. 

11 

‘ Bilaspur.j 

6 

30. 

MalaW. 

28 

Midnaiwre.... | 

20 

Jalpaiguri.... 

10 

Sugar. 

6 

31. 

Midna]K>re.... 

27 

Nizamabad... 

20 1 

jyiirzapur.j 

9 

Jal]»aigiiri.... 

5 

32. 

Sultnnpur.... 

27 

Sambalpur.... 

19 1 

Ballia. 

9 

Kanpur. 

5 

33. 

Satna. 

27 

Jalpaiguri.... 

18 

West Godavari 

9 

Hamirpur.... 

5 

34. 

Quilon. 

27 

Jaipur. 

18 

(Chingleput....! 

9 

Bhatinda. 

5 

36. 

West Khan- 
desh. 

26 

Deoria. 

17 

Deoria. 

8 

Broach. 

i 

5 

36. 

Sagar. 

25 

Sawai Mad ho* 
pur. 

17 

Broach. 

7 

West Khan* 
desb. 

5 

37. 

Aligarh. 

24 

Koraput. 

17 

C*oimbatore... 

7 ' 

Hasan n. 

5 









































































































SUBVEY BEPOBT 


TABLE 10.14-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON DEATH 
CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS— 

Concluded 



tJlBOE CrLTlVATORS MBUIUM CVI.TTVATOBS SMALL Cl'LTrVATOKS 


Meerut., 
Chanda. 


CK)inibatore.., 

Cacbar. 

Shahjahanpur 

Barmer. 

Durg. 


Bijapur. . 
Sirohi.... 
Shajapur. 

Nagpur.. 
HisRar... 


Nizamabad... 

Poona. 

Kolhapur. 

Nainital. 

Cnddapah.... 


Kumool. 
Sitapur.. 


Hatnagiri. 
Patamau. 
Jaipur. . . 


Sorath. 

Ahmedabad .. 
Ramanatha* 
puram. 

Mohindergarh. 
Jhabua. 


Jalpaiguri.... 

22 

Quilnn. 

Haasan. 

21 

Meerut. 

Raisen. 

20 

Hamirpur. . .. 

Mahbubnagar. 

20 

Sagar. 

Kanpur. 

16 

Sultanpur. . .. 

Osmanabad... 

16 

Satna. 

Sawai Madho- 

15 

Cachar. 

pur. 

Mirzapur. 

13 

Palamaii. 

Hamirpur.... 

11 

We«t Khan- 

Lakhimpur. .. 

10 

deah. 

Hasaan. 


9 Malabar.. 
9 Mirzaptir. 


8 I fJhuru. 


8 Akola. 

7 Nainital. 

7 Kanpur. 

7 Osmanabad... 
7 Mahbubnagar. 

7 Shahjahanpur 

6 Durg. 

6 Shajapur. 


8 Nagpur. 
6 Chanda. 


5 Coimbatore. 

4 Sitapur. 

4 HiRsar. 

3 Sirohi. 

3 Sorath. 


3 Ahmedabad. 
2 Poona. 


2 Hatnagiri. 
1 Kolhapur. 
J Bijapur. . 


1 Ctiddapah.... 

1 Kiirnord. 

I Mohindergarh. 

- Jhabua. 

~ Ramanatha> 
puram. 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

Didtrict 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Ks) 

5 

0 

7 

‘ 8 

Tripura. 

6 

Quiion. 

5 

Malda. 

0 

Jaunpur. 

4 

Mec^rut. 

0 

Shahjahanpur 

4 

Jullundiir.... 

6 

Durg. 

4 

Hisaar. 

tt 

Nagpur. 

4 

Koraput. 

0 

Parbhani. 

4 

Durg. 

0 

West Godavari 

4 

Parbhani..... 

0 

Tripura. 

3 

Sultanpur.... 

5 

Hoshiarpur.. . 

3 

Hamirpur. . .. 

5 

Rewa. 

3 

Sirohi. 

5 

Sanibalj)ur.... 

3 

Sawai Madho- 

5 

Akola. 

3 

pur. 




Satna. 

5 

Kolhapur. 

3 

Samba Ipur.... 

5 

KurmK>l. 

3 

Akola. 

6 

Mala bn r. 

3 

Ahmodabad .. 

5 

Sirohi. 

2 

Ratnagiri. 

5 

(3uttorgarh... 

2 

Hassan. 

5 

Kora])ut . 

2 

1 

Quiion . 

5 

Chanda . 

2 

Banner . 

4 

Ahmedabad .. 

2 

West Khan* 

4 

Ratnagiri . 

2 

desh. 




Poona . 

4 

Nizamabad .. . 

2 

Malabar . 

4 

Malda. 

1 

Jhabua. 

3 

Barmer. 

1 

Kolhapur. 

3 

Satna. 

1 

Kumfx>l. 

3 

Poona. 

1 

Sitapur . 

2 

Bijapur . 

1 

Nainital . 

2 

Osmanabad. .. 


Chanda . 

1 2 

Cnddapah .... 


Nagpur . 

2 

Ramanatha- 


Cudda]»ah .... 

2 

puram. 

Sitapur . 


Bijapur . 

1 

Nainital . 

- 

Oamanabad ... 

1 

Hissar . 


Nizamabad ... 

1 

Mohindergarh. 


Mahbubnagar . 

1 

Jaipur . 

- 

Ramanatha* 

1 

Jhabua . 

- 

puram. 




Ohuru . 

1 “■ 

Coimbatore ... 

- 

Mohindergarh. 


Chum . 
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TABLE 10.15—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON DEATH CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 



BIO OITLTIVATOES 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

8MALI. CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

DiHtrict 

oiint 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Rs) 


(Rb) 


(Rs) 


(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

HAzaribaf;;h... 

2,919 

Hazaribagb... 

1,783 

Chittorgarh... 

941 

Agra. 

582 

2. 

Chittorgarh... 

2,338 

Chittorgarh... 

i.nm 

Jaipur. 

727 

Sawai Madho- 

415 








pur. 


3. 


1,182 


1,166 

(kiimbatorc*... 

684 

Sirmoor. 

294 


desh. 






4. 

Ohiiru. 

1,166 

Rarmer. 

638 

Banner. 

300 

Tripura ...... 

264 

a. 

Parbhani. 

863 

IVipiira. 

630 

Bhilsa. 

348 

Meerut. 

238 

6. 

Sirohi.. 

842 

iShivpiiri. 

621 

Hissar. 

.301 

Bhilsa. 

186 

7. 

Shivpuri. 

755 

Acrra. 

512 

Agra. 

286 

Shajapur. 

171 

8, 

HaHnan. 

659 

•laipiir. 

.501 

Sirmoor. 

273 

Ballia. 

154 

9. 

Tripura. . . 

614 


498 

Burdwan. 

250 

Sirohi. 

152 

10. 

.Taiptir. 

600 

pur. 

Aligarh. 

422 

Aligarh. 

248 

Hassan. 

152 










11. 

Agra. 

540 

I^arhhani. 

409 

Sawai Madho- 

237 

Aligarh. 

150 

12. 

Malabar. 

536 

Hassan. 

401 

pur. 

Bhatinda. 

232 

(’hittorgarh... 

133 

13. 

Sawni Madho* 

515 


369 

.Shivpiiri. 

214 

Dc^oria....... 

132 


pur. 


d(*Hh. 


1 




14. 

Sorath . 

475 

Malabar. 

363 

Shuja]>ur.' 

213 

Hazaribagh... 

129 

15. 

(^dm ha tore... 

469 

Mw'rut. 

339 

Sirohi. 

211 

Hoshiarpur... 

126 

16. 

Hhagalpur. .. . 

453 

tSirohi. 

3.35 

Kanpur. 

192 

Malabar. 

120 

17. 

lif?wa. 

421 

Monghyr. 

316 

Hoshiarpur.. . ^ 

177 

West Khan- 

116 







desh. 


18. 

Kanpur. 

1 395 

Nizamabad... 

308 

Bhagalpur.... 

169 

Bhagalpur.... 

113 

19. 

Biirdwan. 

i 386 

Lakhimpur. .. 

299 

Monghvr. 

169 

Abmedabad... 

112 

20. 

Kaltia. 

363 

Ooimbatort*.., 

298 

3'ripura. 

168 

Durg. 

111 

21. 

Rhilaa. 

363 

Bhagai]>ur.... 

274 

Ahmodabad... 

162 

Broach.. 

107 

22. 

Bilaspnr. 

360 

Htirdwan. 

260 

Oachar. 

153 

I .akhimpiir. .. 

104 

23. 

Hhatinda. 

349 

Rilaspiir. 

259 

Sa izar. 

153 

Burdwan. 

101 

24. 

Moncbvr 

335 

Rtm'a. 

248 

Rewa. 

152 

Onchar. 

100 

25. 

Weflt Godavari 

288 

Ballia. 

246 

ISlalabar. 

143 

Kanpur. 

99 

26. 

Deoria. 

281 

Jaunpur. 

242 

Midnaporo,... 

139 

Moliindergarh. j 

98 

27. 

Malda. 

277 

Hamirpur. . .. 

236 

Hazaribagh... 

136 

Midnaporo.... 

95 

28. 

Jaunpur. 

266 

Bhatinda. 

229 

West Khan- 

J 35 

Hamirpur. . .. 

94 






desh. 



29. 

Jalpaiguri .... 

254 

Ahmedabad... 

228 

Jalpaiguri.... 

132 

Sitapur. 

93 

30. 

Broaoh 

249 

Bhilaa. 

218 

Sorath. 

132 

Jalpaiguri.... 

92 

31. 

Hoabiarpur ... 

234 

Midnaporo.... 

207 

1 

Parbhani. 

132 

Jaunpur. 

92 

32. 

Hamirpur .... 

230 

Kanpur. 

207 

Bilaspur. 

129 

Mirzapur. 

90 

33. 

Nainital . 

223 

Malda. 

202 

Meerut. 

124 

Jullundur. . . . 

90 

34. 

Lakhimpur... 

221 

Hoshiarpiir... 

201 

Lakhimpur... 

122 

Bewa. 

89 

35. 

Barmer. .. ^. 

217 

Broach. 

200 

Sitapur. 

119 

Bilaspur. 

89 

36. 

Sultanpur .... 

212 

West Godavari 

199 

Raisen. 

119 

Mahbubnagar. 

88 

37. 

Mirzapur. 

200 

Jalpaiguri.... 

193 

Mirzapur . 

118 

Sultanpur.... 

86 

































































































SURVEf REPORT 


TAtti lOJS^^EIIAS# iXWiNttIfynt 

FOUR CLASSES OF 
eULTtVAHORS—Concluded 



BIO CXmiTZAtORS 

XABOE CtTLTIVATOBB 

Seri^ 

mm- 

Bistriot 

ill 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Ri) 


1 

2 

s 

4 



t18* Midnapore- 

30. Kumoo). 


198 DfHjria.. 
179 Nainital. 


40. Sagar.. 176 I Sorath. 


192 Broach..... 
179 Ramanatha- 
poram. 

170 Ballia. 


116 Banner. 85 

116 West Godavari 83 

110 Sorath. 82 


41. Bijapnr. 

42. Jnlhmdtir..., 

43. Oamanabad... 

44. Poona. 

45. Sirmoor. 


176 Sirmoor. 

170 Shajapur. 

165 Mohindergarh. 
159 Osmanab^... 
157 Raisen. 


46. Chingieput_ 

47. Ramanatha- 

puratn. 

48. Meerut....... 

49. Quilon.. I 

50. Shahjahanpur | 


155 JuUnndnr.. 
165 Bijapur... 


167 West Godavari 
154 Hamirpur. ... 

149 Malda. 

149 Poona. 

143 Sultanpur. . .. 

139 Deoria. 

138 Jaunpur. 


10.5 Hissar. . . 
104 Parbhani. 
102 Bhatinda. 
97 Shivpuri.. 
96 Palamau. 


51. Satna. 

52. Aligarh. 

53. Cachar. 

54. Bangalore.... 


150 Sultanpur.. 

139 Sagar. 

138 Ramanatha- 
puram. 


1.36 Hissar.... 
134 Ohingleptit. 

1.30 Poona. 

128 Akola. 


137 Hassan. 

126 Diirg. 

123 Shahjahanpur j 


122 Palamau. 

118 Ratnagiri. 

117 Kum(x>l. 

116 Bijapur. 


66. Mahhubnagar. 124 I Satna. 114 Osmanabad.. 


56. Raisen... 

57. Chanda.. 

58. Durg. 

59. I Shajapur. 

60. Nagpur.. 


112 Cachar... 
103 Palamau. 
100 Sitapur... 
96 Quilon... 
96 Miriapnr. 


113 Churu. 

113 Akola. 

113 Satna. 

103 Nainital... 
102 Bangalore. 


61. Kamrup. 

62. Cuddapah.... 

63. Akola. 

64. Nizamabad... 

65. Sambalpur.... 

66. Hissar. 

67. Kolhapur. 

68. Puri. 

69. Ahmedabad... 

70. Koraput. 


94 Cuddapah.... 
94 Bangalore.... 
87 Shahjahanpur 

83 I>urg. 

82 Mahhubnagar. 


81 Kuniool.. 
67 Kamnjp.. 
67 Nagpur.. 
56 Ratnagiri. 
46 Chaniia.. 


94 Kolhapur... 
91 Chingleput., 
88 Jullundur. 
87 Nagpur... 
86 Cuddapah. 

81 Quilon.... 
80 Nizamabad 
73 Chanda,, . 
65 Kamrup... 
60 Jhabua.... 


71. Ratnagiri. 

72. Sitapur. 

73. Mohindergarh. 

74. Palamau. 

76. Jhabua. 


39 Kolhapur. 

31 Sambalpur..,. 

26 Puri. 

19 Koraput,..... 
13 Jhabua. 


59 Mahhubnagar. 
66 Sambalpur.... 

37 Puri. 

34 Koraput...... 

21 Mohindergarh. 


93 Poona. 69 

93 Coimbatore... 65 

93 Ctiddajwh.... 59 

92 Raisen. 57 

89 Jaipur. 66 


76 Kurnmd.! 56 

71 Shahjahanpur I 55 

63 Satna. 54 

62 Ranianatha- 6.3 

puram. 

62 Kolhapur. 52 

61, Monghyr. 51 

69 Chingleput— 50 

58 Sagur. 47 

55 Nagpur. 46 

54 Ratnagiri. 43 

62 Oemanabad... 40 

51 Malda. 38 

48 Nizamabad... 38 

48 Qnilon. 38 

48 Akola. 37 

48 Bangalore.... 36 

40 Chanda. 33 

37 Bijapur...... 33 

36 Kamrup. 32 

24 Nainital. 20 

24 Jhabua.. 16 

18 Puri. 13 

17 Sambalpur.... 11 

10 Koraput. 7 

- Churu. 
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in Ghiitw It may Be noted that the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
expenditure on the item was about 3 per cent or less in aU the selected districts of 
Rajasthan. 


10.7.4 The relative position of the four classes of cultivators may be studied 
with the help of the following table which gives the distribution of districts on the 
basis of the average expenditure per family and per reporting family : 





NCMBKR or DISTRICTS 



Average expenditure 
on tlie item 

Average expenditure 
per family 

Average expenditure j>or 
reporting family 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

I^rge 

culti¬ 

vators 

Minlium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 8mall 
culti¬ 
vators 

Nil. 



1 

1 



1 

1 

Below RalOO..... 

71 

74 

74 

74 

17 

15 

31 

50 

Ra 100 R« 200. 

3 

1 

- 

- 

21 

26 

28 

19 

Ra 200 - Ra SW. 

... 

- 


- 

13 

17 

9 

3 

He 300 - lU 400.i 

- 


_ 

- 

7 

6 

3 

« 

Ra400-R8e00. 




- 

4 

4 

... 

1 

H 0 fiOO and above. 

I 

- 

- 

- 

13 

8 

3 

1 

Total. 

7i) 

76 

75 

75 

76 

76 

75 

75 


These figures give an indication of the level of expenditure incurred, on an average, 
by cultivators in different strata on the occasion of death or on the occasion of annual 
religious rites after the death of a member of the family. 


lOJ EXPENDITURE ON MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES 

10.8.1 As occasions of expenditure, marriages and other ceremonies are very 
important. The proportion of families incurring expenditure on such ceremonies 
varied from district to district. The following table shows the distribution of the 
districts according to the proportion of families reporting expenditure among culti¬ 
vators, non-cultivators and all families : 


ProjKjrtion of familiott 
reportiug exponditure 
on tho item 


NiL. . 

BHow JO per mni 
to - 20 M 

20 - 30 

SO - 40 „ 

40 - $0 „ 

m - 00 

no ~ 70 

70 - 80 

SO - 90 

90 - m 

too 


Total 


NCMBEB OF DISTRICI'S 


Cultivat)or 0 

Non-cultivators 

All families 


1 


10 


14 

30 


32 

14 


11 

7 


7 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 


1 

1 

I 

1 

5 


5 

76 


75 
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SURVEY lOIFOBf 


TABLE iOJ6-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON MARRIAGE 

AND OTHER CEREMONIES 


Seriel 

number 

OULTIVATOna 

District 

Amount 

(R») 

1 

2 

1. 

Bhatinda. 

373 

2. 

Meerut. 

299 

3. 

Agi».. 

208 

4. 

Kanpur. 

191 

5. 

Mohindergarh. 

171 

6. 

Aligarh. 

167 

7. 

Nainital. 

154 

8. 

Hissar. 

144 

9. 

Hamirpur. 

137 

10. 

Sugar. 

136 

11. 

Bhilsa. 

130 

12. 

Jullundur. 

129 

13. 

Hoshiarpur. 

128 

14. 

Bangalore. 

124 

IS. 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

121 

16. 

Jaipur.. 

120 

17. 

Mongbvr. 

119 

18. 

Banner. 

118 

19. 

Oamanabad. 

116 

20. 

Ahmedabad. 

112 

21. 

Shivpuri. 

109 

22. 

West Godavari— 

109 

23. 

SbabjahanpxiT. 

104 

24. 

Sorath.. 

98 

26. 

Coimbatore. 

95 

26. 

Jaxmpur. 

93 

27. 

Ctiddapah........ 

93 

28. 

Malabar. 

93 

29. 

Hazaribagh. 

90 

30. 

Mahbubnagar. 

85 

31. 

SitapuT... 

84 

32. 

Shajapur. 

82 , 

33. 

Chingleput.. 

82 

34. 

Haasan. 

81 

35. 

Quilon. 

81 

36. 

Raiaen. 

79 1 

37. 

BeIJia. 

77 


NON-OT7I.TIVATOM 


Distoibt 


3 


Amount 

(Be) 


ALL FAMILXSS 


Bistriot 


Amount 

m 


Bhatinda,,. 
Hoshiarpur. 
Agra,..^.., 

Mi^rut. 

Aligarh. 


Jullundur.. 

Mohindergarh..., 
Sawai Madhopur. 

Chittorgarh. 

Bangalore. 


Kamrup... 

Sirolii. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bailia. 

JaunpUT... 


Kanpur.. 
Nainital.. 
Sha japur. 
Deoria... 
Monghyr. 


Hamirpur.. 
Sorath..... 
Hissar.... 
Chtrigleput. 
Sultanpur.. 


Bhika.. 

Bijapur.... 
Raisen..... 
Ahmedabad. 
Hazarihagh. 


Shivpuri. 

Shahjahanpur. • 
Poona..,...A*. 
West Gbdavari. 
Farbhani...... 


148 

130 

110 

100 

84 

78 

77 

70 

09 

61 

53 

51 

50 

47 

44 

44 

43 

43 

41 

40 

40 

40 

39 

39 

38 


36 

35 

35 

33 

33 

31 

31 

29 

27 


Bhatinda. 

Meerut. 

Agra. 

Mohindergarh. 
Kanpur. 


Hoshiarpur. 

Aligarh. 

Nainital.. 

Hissar. 

Sawai Madhopur. 


Barmer.,. 
Bangalore. 

Sugar. 

Hamirpur. 
Shivpuri... 


Shahjahanpur. 

Jaipur. 

Bhilsa. 

Jullundur.... 
Monghyr. 


Jaunpur.... 
Malabar.... 
Hazaribagh. 

tSorath. 

Cudda]mh.. 


Ahmedabad. 
Sitapur..... 
Osmanabad. 

Deoria. 

Shajapur... 


West Godavari. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bailia......... 

Hassan. 

Chingleput. 


Churn. 

Chittorgarh. 


293 

221 

183 

160 

167 

129 

125 

122 

115 

113 

110 

HO 

105 

102 

97 

94 

93 

92 

89 

82 

81 

81 

79 

79 

78 

76 

73 

73 

70 


68 

67 

67 

67 

67 


66 
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TABLE I0.I6-^VEIIAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON MARRIAGE 
AND OTHER CEREMONIES^oncluded 


Serial 

numljer 

I CULtlVATOKS 

1 NON-CULTIVATOKS 

ALL FAMILIES 

0i»triot 

Amount 

(Kb) 

1 

District 

Amount 

(Rb) 

District 

Amount 

(Rh) 


1 

1 2 • 

3 

4 

5 

6 

38. 

Burdwaii. 

74 

Kurnool. 

25 

— 

Kamrup. 

63 

30. 

Bhap^alpur. 

73 

Ouddapak. 

24 

Qiiilon. 

63 

40. 

Cliuru.. 

7.3 

Sirraoor. 

23 

l^isen. 

61 

41. 

Kurnool. 

73 

Qnilon. 

23 

Simioor. 

60 

42. 

Douria. 

72 

Malda. 

22 

Mahbubnagar. 

59 

43, 

IVijuira. 

70 

Kolhapur. 

21 

Kurnool. 

58 

44. 

Kamrup.. 

ii8 

Onmanabad. 

21 

Sultanpur. 

57 

45. 

! Siimoor. 

68 

Hasaan. 

21 

Tripura. 

54 

46. 

Ciichar. 

65 

Malabar. 

21 

Coimbatore. 

51 

47. 

Chittorgarh. 

65 

Hitapur.... 

18 

Caeliar. 

i 50 

48. 

l^iibhani. 

65 

Jaipur. 

1 

Jhabua. 

49 

49. 

Hrourh. 

61 

Jhabua. 

18 

Bijapur. 

48 

f)0. 

Sult^vnpur. 

58 

Puri. 

18 

Burdwan. 

46 

51. 

Bijupur. 

54 

Coimlmtore. 

18 

Parbhani. 

46 

52. 

Sambalpur. 

[ 52 

Samluiipur........ 

17 

Poona. 

44 

53. 

Fooua. 

1 51 

Nimmabad. 

16 

Sambalpur. 

40 

54. 

Jhabua. 

! 50 

Haiuanathapuraui. 

16 

Palamau. 

38 

65. 

(Uiaiula. 

49 

Lakhimpur. 

15 

Broach.1 

38 

66. 

K hatuleah ... 

49 

Palamau. 

14 

i 

Ijakhimpur. 

37 

57. 

lAiikhimpur. 

; 48 

\Vo«t Khandesh.., 

14 

Midnapore.. 

37 

68. 

Malda. 

1 46 

Bilaspur. 

13 

Kolhapur. 

37 

59. 

Rewa. 

! 45 

Nagpur. 

13 

Sirohi. 

36 

60, 

Patamau. 

44 

Chanda... 

12 

Puri.1 

35 

61. i 

Puri. 

44 

Mirzapur.. 

11 

West Khandosh... 

35 

62. 

Nagpur. 

44 

8atna.. 

11 

Malda. 

34 

63. 

A kola. 

44 

Rewa. 

11 

Rewa. 

33 

64, 

Midnajjore. 

43 

.Akola... 

11 

Chanda. 

32 

65. 

Mirmpur. 

41 

Oachar. 

9 

Mirzapur. 

31 

66. 

Kolhapur. 

39 

Burdwan.. 

9 

Nizamabad. 

30 

67. 

Satna. 

35 

Tripura. 

9 

Satna. 

29 

68. 

NiKamalMid . 

33 

Banner. 

9 

Nagpur. 

29 

69. 

Hirohi. 

29 

Hatnagiri. ... 

9 

Akola . 

26 

70. 

Jalpatguri . 

25 

Jalpaiguri. j 

8 

Bilaspur. 

23 

71. 

Bila«pur. 

25 

Broach . 

7 

1 

Jalpaiguri . I 

22 

72. 

Hatnagiri . 

21 

Midnapore . 

6 

Ramanathapuram . 

20 

73. 

Rnmnnathapurem . 

20 

Durg . 

3 

Hatnagiri .. 

18 

74. 

DMg.... . 

11 

Koraput . 

1 

. 

10 

76. 

Koraput . 

9 

Churn . 


Koraput . 

4 
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SITBVEY REPORT 


TABLE IOJ7---PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDITURE 
AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES : ALL CULTIVATORS 



PEOrORTlOli OF AVUHAGK KXPJCNDI- 
FAMILTES REPORTTNO TtTKE PER lUJaPORTOO 
EXPEUDITirRK FAMILY 


38. Puri. 

39. Broach. 

40. Bijapur. . .. 


2.9 ■ i? MayibiOniagar 

lii‘0 Hasaan. 

18 y Katnagiri_ 


41. Kainrup. IS 6 

42. Shivpuri. ISl 

43. Niz-ainabad . . IS O 

44. Mtrziipur.... 17 S 

45. Satiia. 17 0 

46. (Uichar. 16-8 

47. Chanda. i6’*6‘ 

48. .‘\hmcdaha<l.. 

40. Mohindcr* Url 
garh. 

.50. ^iimoor. 15’6 

51. I Lakhimpiir. . 14 7 

52. [ ^itapiir. 14-7 


53. 8awai 

Madhopur. 

54. Kumool.... 

55. Midniipon*.. 

56. C’uddiipah. . 

57. Tripura.... 

.58. A kola. 

50. j Biirdwan. . . 
60, I Jalj»aiguri. . 


61. Malda. 

62. Hilaspur_ 

6.3. Burg. 

64. Kolhapur... 

65. Banner. . , . 


66. Onmbatore. 

67. Nagpur.... 

68. Chittorgarh. 
60. W<.Ht Khan 

doab. 

70. Poona.. 


71. Ji^iraanatha* 

puram. 

72. Chum. 

73. Koraput. 

74. Ratnagiri,... 

75. 8irohi. 


Kaiivrup.... 
Kolhapur... 

A kohl. 

Lakhini]>ur. 
Sagar. 


Broach.... 
Midnaporo. 
(3ianda. . . 
Bijapur. . . 


Hhujupiir... 

Jaunpur.... 
Kamafiatha* 
l>uraiii. 
Ballia. 


Mirzapur. .. 
Siiltanpur. . 


Puri. 

Bilaapur... 
Bangalore. 
Jalpaigtiri. 
Satna. 


Deoria. 

Quilon. 

Nizattiabad. 
Parbhani... 
Kaiaeti. 


Koraput,, 

Rewa. 

Monghyr. .. 
Durg. 


i Hazaribagh. 

Bhagalpur.. 

Chingleput.. 
Sambaipnr.. 

Jhabita. 

Palamati.,. 
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In the large majority of the districts the proportion of families reporting expenditme 
was less than 30 per cent. The number of districts in which the proportion was 30 
per cent or more is 18; in 5 of these districts, viz., Hazaribagh, Palamau, Monghyr, 
Jhabua and Chingleput, the proportion was between 90 and 100 per cent. The very 
high percentage of reporting families in some districts must have been due to the 
inclusion of small items of expenditure on one or other of the many minor ceremonies 
which occur in most Hindu families every year. In as many as 34 districts the 
proportion of families reporting expenditure among non-cultivators was leas than 
10 per cent; the number of districts in which the proportion exceeded 30 per cent ia 
only 13. In 54 districts the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditme 
on the item was less than 30 per cent; in five districts the proportion exceeded 
90 per cent. 

10.8.2 The distribution of districts according to the average expenditure 
per family is given in the following table : 


Avura^e e3Cf>eiiditure |kt 

family on tho iUrni 

Number of 
districts 

Nil. 


Holow Rs 10... 

1 

Rs 10-Rs 25. 

6 

Rs 25 Rs 50. 

22 

Rs 50-Rsl0(). 

33 

Rs 100- Rb 150. 1 

9 

Rs 150 118 200. 

.3 

R8 200 - Ks 2 r,(). 

1 

Rh 250 and al.Kn e. 

] 

Total. 

75 


In 01 districts the average expenditure was less than Rs 1(K) per family ; of theae, 
in 55 districts the average expenditure ]kt family was between Rs 25 and Ra 100. 
Among the 14 districts in which the average expenditure per family on the item 
exceeded Rs 100, are included 0 districts from IN'estem Uttar Pradesh, 4 from 
Punjab-PEPSU and 2 from Rajasthan. 

10.8.3 The average level of expenditure per family and per reporting family 
in the case of non-cult ivators is indicated in the following table : 


NUMBER OF OISTRIcrrS 


Average vxjwndiiure 
on the 

Average exj>enditiiro per i 
non-cultivating family 

Average ex|>enditure 
)>er reporting no»- 
cultivating fanti^ 


1 

1 

Bolow Ks 10. 

10 


Br 10-Its 25. 

26 

3 

Rs 25- Rs 50. 

25 

4 

Rs 60-Ka KK>. 

9 

5 

RslOO-Rs . . 

4 

8 

Hu l«0-Rii20O. 

- 

13 

lU 200-Rs . . 

- 

8 

Rt260-R8.100 . 

- 

9 

R«.100-R«.3r)0. 

- 

10 

Kt 350 and above . 

— 

14 

Total. 

75 

75 


80 





























SrUVKY RKPORT 


TARi p lA it^proportion of families reporting expenditure 

AND AVEIuSe SpENDITUBE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES ; ALL CULTIVATORS 


PKOrOKTION OV I AV»:K\(.K K\rKNl>l~ 
FAMU.IKS llKPOltTlNfJ Tl. Kl-: I'KIt KKIoUTTNi; 

E>:rKM)rn UK i r\Mii.v 


! MiTloN <>K I AVEHAtiK KXI'ISNI*!* 

; KAMll,U> KKI'OKTIN*; {TritK PKK nK.I'OKTIN<i 
{ K\rKM»lTJ KK I FAXIILY 


Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Mro- 
por- 
t ion 
(IVr 
cent) 

Disitrift 

i Ain- 
! Hunt 

i («■•<) 

St^- 

rial 

auin- 

Iht 

; District 

i 

} 

Pri»- 
p. »r • 
tion 
{ Per 
cent) 

' 

Dintrict 

Am¬ 

ount 

(U») 


I 

•> 

i 3 i 4 


1 

... 

3 

4 

I. 

(^hinijleput.. . 

.9.9- 7 

1 rhiirii. 

il.lnl 

3S. 

Puri. 

19 2 

Mnhbubiuigur 

387 

»> 

Jhiibua. 

99 0 

Manner. 

! 1.129 

39 

Broach. 

19 0 

Ha.s.san. 

381 

.3. 

HazaribiiLdi.. 

.97-<V 

M»*hir\der- 

: i.twio 

40, 

Mijapur. 

9 

Uatnagiri... . 

309 




g.'irh. 

i 






4. 

Moiigh yr.... 

96'7 

C’oim) atore. . 

\ 90.a 

41. 

Kamrup. 

7 

Kamrup. 

307 

5. 

Palamau .... 

,96'-7 

Mhaliriilii. . . . 

SS2 

12, 

Siuvpvuri. 

/V 7 

Kolhapur.,. . 

378 





1 

43. 

Nizatiiabutl . 

is 0 

.Akola. .. 

333 

6. 

llhagalpur.. . 

Vr5-1 

Sawai 

j S44 

44 

Mirrapur... 

i: s 

laikhimpur. . 

329 




.Madhepiir. 


ir* 

Sattiu . 

17 0 

Sugar 

328 

7. 

SamWtlpur.. . 

77‘0 

M«'+u’ut...... 

TO.'p 






8. 

Mangalore. . . 

3j • 7 

( '.hrttorgarh.. 

»>!>> 

41.. 

(\ichfir. 

10 

Broach. 

320 

9, 1 

Agra. 

49 0 ; 

Sirohi. 

0‘M 

47. ; 

< 'hand:i. . . . i 

10 0 ! 

.Midna|>ore... 

310 

i(». i 

.< 

1\'9 ^ 

f (i.^'-sar. 


4?s. i 

Ahmedabad.. | 

10‘0\ 

1'hainda ..... 

1 294 

1 





49. i 

M«»hiitder- , 

10'1 , 

Btjapur. 

1 288 

II. 1 

Quilon.: 

72-J ! 

1 ud(iaj*ah . . . 

07H 


garh. 




12. ; 

Mh.'it iiida. -. • * 

72 7 ? 

Ahnivdab.iii.. 

073 

70. 

Sirm»K>i.. 

/ •.# ■ 0 1 

Shajapur.... 

1 282 

13. 

Saga r.j 

72-6 i 

If't.'ihiarpur, . 

oiki 






14. 

J5. 

Aligarh.j 

.\b“(.;rut.1 

7/ 7 j 

39' 1 ! 

Poona. 

<io:i 

♦■»27 

'V‘ 1 

i 

iA.'ikhinif.ur. . .1 

i 

7/7 

.launpur. 

i 272 



i 

de.sh. 


•*2. j 

Sitapur.• 

14 7 

Hamainiatha- 

: 208 



t 






! puram. 

i 

10. 

f’arbhaiii. . . .! 

■ii • 6* i 

Murduari. , . .; 

012 

73.; 

Suwai 1 

14 3 

1 Fbillm. 

k-»n*7 

[ 

17. 

l.hu»ria. 

7 : 

Shi vpuri.; 

r»ic> 


Marlhopur. 1 


1 

1 

I 

18. 

Jaunpur.! 

31'2 ’ 

Kanpur.j 

.77.3 

7-4. 1 

KurnotJ.i 

U I 

Mirxapur . .. . i 

232 

19. > 

R<nvu.; 

33 9 ! 

Sitapur.i 


.>7, i 

MidMajrt>re.. .! 

137 1 

Sultanpur. . . 

23? 

20. 

Kanpur.! 

33-1 \ 

< tsTnunabAd. 

1 rA3 


i 





■ 




70. j 

('udda^mh . . 

13'0 ! 

Puri. 

231 

21. 

Mhil.na.f 

30 1 \ 

WesI 

j .740 

77. ! 

i 3‘ripura.' 

1 13 3 ' 

j UdaRpur..... 




i 

Giuhrvari. 

! 

i 

7H,; 

; Akohi. 

1 13 2 i 


223 

»>-> 

Malliu. 

2.9 ■ ^ ! 

Jaipur. 

; -..-IT 

79. 

: Burdwan.... 

13'1 

1 Jal|migtin. .. 

210 

23. 

Shajapur....' 

29'2 ! 

Harnirpur. . . 


00, 

1 Jal|a*iguri... 

n 4 

I Satna. 

207 


Navuital.; 

.Itilhiudur ... 

Hamirjmr. , . 
Sultanpur. . . 

Malabar. 

Jaipur. 

MahbuVjiiayar 


Tripura . , . 
KurruM)!.., 

Shaljjahan- 

pur. 

JuUurulur . 
; Soraf h . . . . 
i Najijmr. . . 


01. I MakJa.... 

02. j Hilanpur.. 

0:{. ; I)iir*<. 

04. j Kolhapur. 

0;>. I Harmpr. . 


Oamaiiabad.. 2J 2 Sinuoor. 

Haarian. 21-2 lihil.sa... 

Shahjaban- 20^9 A^'ra. . . . 

pur. 

B issar. 20 S Malabar. 

WoHt 20'1 Aligarh.. 

Godavari. 


113 ] .... 

10 U Quilof]. , -. 

10 U NizamA^Hid 

10 9 i*arbh»ni.. 

10'0 HttSHcrn_ 


00. ^^kiimbatori’. . 

07. Nagpur. 

08. Ghittorgarh.. 
09. Wt>Rt Khan 
duah. 

70. Prwma. 

71. Kainanatha- 

purarn. 

72. Ghiiru. 


U'9 Koraput.PP 

04 Riswa. 

0'3 Mfmghy r.. 
7'H Durg. 


30. Sorath. 2.9 Malda.j 40.3 

37. Hoshiarpur.. 19 3 Cachar. 389 


73. Kora put. 

74. Fiatnagin.... 

7C. Sirohi. 


7 7 HaxarilMigh 

7'6 Bhagalpur. 

O'4 Chingloput. 
3'S KaxnlMilpnr. 
O'C Jhabua.... 
4'2 Palamati.R 
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In the large majority of the districts the proportion of families reporting expendituxe 
was less than 30 per cent. Tlie miniber of districts in which the proportion was 30 
per cent or more is 18; in 5 of these districts, viz., Hazaribagh, Palamau, Monghyr, 
Jhabua and Chinglepiit, the proportion w^as between 90 and 100 per cent. The very 
high percentage of n‘porting famili<*K in some districts must have been due to the 
inclusion of small items of expenditure on one or other of the many minor ceremonies 
which occur in most Hindu families every year. In as many as 34 districts the 
proportion of families reporting expenditure among non-cultivators was leas than 
10 per cent; the niimbi r of districts in which the proportion exceeded 30 per cent is 
only 13. In 54 districts the ])ro{K>rtion of cultivating families reporting expenditure 
on the item was less tlian 30 per cent: in five districts the proportion exceeded 
IK) j>er cent. 

10.8.2 The distribution of districts according to the average expenditure 
per family is given in the following table : 


Av«ra^iti orjwnditim* jM?r 
iatiiily on the itom 

Number of 
districts 

Nil. 



J 

K« 10 R« 25. 

5 

Kh 25 Rs 50. 

22 

Rh 50 Rs 100. 

33 

RsiOO Rs 150. 

9 

Kh I5(» Rh 200... 

3 

Ks200 Rh 250. i 

1 

Rh 250 jHul HlM)Vf*..... 

1 


Total. 

75 



In fil districts the av(*rage expenditure w^as less than Ks 100 per family ; of these., 
in 55 districts the a^ <*rage exf>enditure per family was between Rs 25 and Rs 100. 
Among the 14 distrii ts in which the average expenditure per family on the item 
exceeded Rs 100, are included fi districts from Western Uttar Pradesh, 4 from 
Punjab-PEPSU and 2 from Rajasthan. 

10.8.3 The average level of expenditure per family and per reporting family 
in the case of non-cultivators is indicated in the following table : 


KUMAER OF DISTRICTS 


Average exfxmdituro 
on the iU^in 

Average exi>enditur© per 
non-cultivating family 

Average expenditure 
|>er reporting non- 
cultivating fanulj 


1 

1 


10 


Rft 1 ft Rit . 

26 

3 

Ra 25 ~ Rh 50 . 

25 

4 

Rn Aft ^ Rm Iftft . 

9 

5 

Rh UM) — Rh ISO . . 

4 

8 

Rh1S0~Rh2OO . 


13 

Rh Sftft ~ R« 9SO . 


8 

Rh 2Sft - R« non . 


9 

Rh 300 - Rh 3S0 . 

- 

10 


... 

14 




Total. 

76 

76 




80 






























SURVEY REPORT 


table 10 18—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON MARRIAGE 
TABLE CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 



1 BIG CrLTlVATOR.S 

i 

I.AKOE erLTiv.vroRS 

MBUU M < 

\ roKs 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

.Am- i 

l)i.>trict ount 

1 

j 

1 District i 

! ' 
i 

! 

! Am- 

1 oimt 

1 iH.) 


Bhatindrt. 

Meenit. 

Osiiianabad... 

Sagar. 

Bhilsa. 


Bhatiiula. 
Mwrut... 

Agra. 

Sagar.... 
Xainital.. 


♦ir>9 ! .. 

Xm I Bhatinda. 
I Kanpur. . 
j Aligarh... 
3‘>3 j Agra. 


! Hhatirida. 
; dill pur. .. 
I Aura. 

! .., 


lloshiarpur... 

Kanpur. 

Mongh yr. 

Banner. 

Mohindorgarh, 

ifamirpur.... 

Shivpuri. 

Aligarh. 

Ha.sj^an. 

We.*^t Godavari 


Agra. 

Juliundur.... 
Ooimbatore... 
Sawai Madho* 
pur. 

Tripura. 

Shahjahanpur 
Chanda...... 

I Jaimpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 
RaiRon. 


Kanpur.I 

(XsmanalNid,. .j 

Mohindergarh. j 

Hamirpur.... | 
Aligarh.| 

Ho.shiarpiir...! 

Monghyr. 

.Shivpuri. 

Bhilsa. 

\N>st G<Klavari 


345 Banner. 

336 Shahjahanpur ! 
329 Juliundur... .j 
319 Sawai MadhoJ 

j 

295 H.a.n.'i.au. j 


284 (’oimbatore 
284 Malabar... 
283 HirtHiir. . . . 
2S2 (hiddapah. 
278 Sitapur,... 


HazAribagh.. 
Burdwan.... 

Dooria. 

Cuddapah... 
Malabar. 


Parbhani... 

Nagpur. 

Sitapur. 

Ahmedabad. 
Bangalore.. 


315 j Bangalore. ... 
301 Mohin<l<Tgarh. 
292 j Jaipur. 


Juliundur. . . 
Ahmedabad.. 


251 Bangalore.... 
249 HazarBiagh... 
232 Ahmedabad... 

232 Qiiilon. 

231 Mahbubnagar. 

227 Jaunpur. 

226 Chingleput,... 

225 Burdwan. 

220 Raiaen 
217 Kumool. 


173 Broarh. 

172 Hazaribagh,. 
172 Bhagalpur... 

157 Raimui. 

155 Dooria. 


265 Banner. 

260 H iRjwir. 

253 S< >rat h. 

235 Bhilsii. 

234 Sawai Madiio- 
pur. 

211 Hamirpur.,..; 

208 j Shiijapur. 

200 i .1 aim pur.j 

190 Xainital.! 

! 

1% (hiddiipah. ... I 


190 Shahjahanpur 
185 ('hiitorgarh.,, 
180 Mahbuimagar 
180 Monghyr.... 
175 j Tripura. 


154 Ho«hiarpur... I 

145 Sitapur.' 

144 Chingleput.... 
144 WcBt Godavari 
134 Ballia. 


214 Parbhani. 
211 Sorath... 


132 Kamrup. 
131 Malabftr. 


Mohindergarh. I 

Kanpur.j 

Sawai Ma^iho- 
pur. 

Aligarh. 

Horthiarpur... [ 

I 

Jullumiur. . . .| 

Shajapur. 

BhiUa.j 

Hamirpur. . .. | 
Bangalore.... 


j S<>rath. 

I Shivpuri. 

i Xainital. 

t JaunjHir. 


Burdwan. 


Bhagalpur... . 
(’oiml>aton»... 

Carhar. 

Sagar. 

Ballia. 


66 (‘hum. 

64 Malabar. 

63 (’hinglepiit,,.. 
63 Went Gixlavari 
62 Monghyr. 

62 Ahmeda)>ad... 

61 Qiiiion. 

60 Kamrup. 

59 Hazaribagh... 
58 Jhabiia. 


57 Kumool. 

56 Sultanpur.... 
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TABLE iO.I8—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON MARRIAGE 
AND OTHER CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CU LTIVATORS—Concluded 



ino ctltivatoks 

LARUE CL'LTIVATORS 

.Surjal 

mim- 

Ut 

1 >iH(rict 

Am- 

(Ha) 

1 

l)i.siri<*t 

Am¬ 

ount 

IUh) 


1 

>1 

,3 

4 

’AH. 

Nuinitfil. 

208 

nnllia. 

129 


K iirnool. 

19.3 

l)«*ori.'i ... 

129 

4t). 

I’uhiTimii. 

192 

('han<ia. 

128 

41. 

Chinjilcpiit.... 

192 

'Pripuru. 

125 

42. 

Kamruji. 

189 

(Huirii. 

122 

4:^ 

Sirtuoor. 

189 

Sirmoor. 

120 

44. 


189 

Kainruji. 

113 



40. 

Hijapur. 

184 

Shajapur. 

108 

411. 

Mirlriaiion*... . 

1 l*uri. 

179 

lihatralpur.... i 
Nagpur...... 

104 

47 

179 

103 




48. 

49. 

MaUla. 

174 1 

('/uchar. 

99 

1 Mir/ajmr. 

170 

Hijapur. 

99 

on. 

Sam ha! pur- 

I 198 

(’hittorgarh.. . 

97 

01. 

Hhapilpur.... 

199 

Miraipur. 

96 

02 . 

A kola.' 

109 

Sultanpur. . .. 

9,3 

OH. 

1 Poona. 

102 

WcRt Khan- 
doMh. 

93 

04. ' 

Soratli. 

148 

Akola. 

92 

00 . 

\S'oHl Khan- 

<Ie8h. 

140 

Paliimau. 

91 


Sultanpur.... 

1,32 

I’uri. 

88 

07. 

Shajapur. 

i:n 

Sniiihalpur.... 

86 

08. * 

Satna. 

1,30 

Hroach. 

86 

59. 

(’hittorparh... 

129 

Malda. 

86 

<10. 

XizAinabad... 

129 

Midnnpore..,. 

86 

91. 

Hilanpur. 

127 

Jhabua. 

84 

92. 

93. 

94. 


124 

Poona. 

81 


114 

.Jaipur. 

76 

1 - - 

ipur 

11.3 

Hurra. 

76 



71 

90. 

96. 

97. 

Sjn'hi 

112 

Satna. 


109 

Kolhapur. 

08 

Broach. 

103 

Nizamabad... 

65 

98. 

Jhahua . 

92 

I.rfikhinipur. .. 

63 

99. 

Kolhapur. 

87 

Sirohi. 

58 

70. 

Lakhiiupur.. . 

82 

Bilaspur . 

58 

71. 

Katnagiri . 

69 

Raraanatha- 

purani. 

47 

72. 

Jalpaiguri . ... 

50 

.Jalpaiguri .... 

44 

73. 

74. 
76. 

liamanatha> 

puram. 

14in*nr 

44 

29 

1 

Katnagiri . 

Durg . 

39 

16 

. 

Koraput . 

Koraput . 



MEDIUM CULTIVATOKS 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(R«) 

5 

6 

Lrfikhiinpur. .. 

5.5 

Churu. 

55 

Quilon. 

.54 

Sirmoor. 

52 

(’oimbatorc... 

52 

K iirnool. 

51 

Oachar. 

50 

Sultanpur.... 

48 

Sambalpur- 

47 

West Khan- 

46 

desh. 


Bijapur. 

44 

OHmarmbiK]... 

43 

Poona. 

41 

Parbhani. 

41 

HaBsan. 

40 

‘Sagar. 

38 

Shivpuri. 

37 

Rewa. 

37 

Jhabua. 

33 

Burdwan. 

.32 

Akola. 

32 

Midnajwre.... 

31 

Puri. 

31 

Kolhapur. 

31 

Maida. 

28 

Nagpur. 

27 

Palamau. 

26 

Nizamabad... 

25 

Satna. 

22 

(Hianda. 

22 

Koraput. 

20 

Sirohi. 

19 

Katnagiri. 

17 

Bilaspur. 

15 

Mirzapur. 

14 

Jalpaiguri.... 

9 

Durg. 

8 

Kamanatha- 

8 


puram. 


SMALL CCTLTIVATOES 


Ditttrict 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Ks) 

7 

8 

Sirmoor. 

34 

Barmer. 

33 

Raison. 

33 

Poona. 

.33 

Parbhani. 

32 

Mahlmbnagar. 

32 

Shahjahanpur 

31 

Malda. 

28 

Deoria. 

28 

Broach. 

28 

Cuddapah . ... 

28 

Chittorgarh... 

27 

Osmauabad... 

26 

Jalpaiguri. ... 

25 

Mirzapur. 

24 

Bijapur. 

22 

Lakhimpur... 

21 

Kolhapur. 

20 

Ilassan. 

1 

20 

Palamau. 

19 

Sitapur. 

19 

Kowii. 

19 

Puri. 

19 

Sambalpur..,. 

18 

Midnaj>oro.... 

17 

3’ripura. 

15 

Satna. 

15 

Sirohi. 

14 

Nizamabad... 

13 

Durg. 

10 

Akola. 

10 

Kamanatha- 

10 

puram. 

West Khan- 


8 

desh. 


Katnagiri. 

8 

Koraput. 

6 

Bilaspur. 

4 

Chanda. 

4 

Nagpur. 

4 
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SURVEY REPORT 


In 61 districts the average expenditure per non-cultivating family on the item was 
between Rs 10 and Rs 60. The average expenditure per reporting non-cultivating 
family was Rs 100 or more in 62 districts. We find a district which is otherwise 
poor, viz., Ramanathapuram, with a level of expenditure per reporting family equal 
to Rs 936. This high average expenditure per reporting family is due to the very 
high expenditure reported by a few non-cultivating families in one of the selected 
villages of the district. 


10.8.4 The average level of expenditure per family and per reporting family 
of cultivators on the item may be assessed from the following table : 


Average expenditure 
on the item 

1 KUlfllXB or DISTRICTS 

Average expenditure per 
cultivating family 

Average expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family 




Below Rs 10. 

1 

- 

Ba lO-R. 26. 

3 

- 

Ra 26-»8 60. 

17 

1 

Ea 60-B8 100. 

31 

5 

Ra 100-Ra 160. 

16 

.3 

Ra 160-Ra 200. 

4 

5 

Ra 200-Ra 260. 

1 

S 

Rs 250-Ra 300. 

1 

6 

Rs 300-Ra 350. 

- 

5 

Ra 360-Ra 400. 

1 

6 

Ra 400-Ra 600. 

- 

9 

Rs SOO-Rs 600. 


10 

Rs 600-Rs 700. 

- 

! 10 

Ra 700-Ra 1,000. 

- 

4 

Rs 1,000 and above. 

- 

3 

Total. 

75 

76 


The largest concentration of districts in the case of the average expenditure per 
cultivating family is in the range Rs 26 to Rs 160. In seven districts, of which five 
are from Western Uttar Pradesh and two from Punjab-PEPSU, the average expendi¬ 
ture per cultivating family exceeded Rs 160. The expenditure per reporting cultivat¬ 
ing family exceeded Rs 350in 42 districts; all the selected districts of Western Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab-PEPSU and Rajasthan, and a majority of the selected districts of 
Assam-Bengal, the Western Cotton region. North Deccan, South Deccan and West 
Coast, are included among these. In no district of Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh 
did the expenditure per reporting cultivating family exceed Rs 300. 

10.8.6 The table on next page gives the distribution of districts according 
to the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item among the four 
classes of cultivators. The districts in which 90 per cent or more of 
the families reported expenditure on the item are the same for the large, 
medium and the small cultivators. These are Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Palamau, 
Jhabua and Chingleput. For the big cultivators, in these districts barring 
Monghyr, and in Sambalpur, 90 per cent or more of the families reported 
expendituxe on the item. 
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Proportion of families 
reporting expenditure 
on the item 

NUMBKB or DISTRICTS 

Big 

cultiraton 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

m . 





Below 20 per eeiU . 

2 

4 

12 

22 

- 20 .. 

16 

21 

32 

27 

20^ 30 „ . 

16 

21 

10 

11 

3040 

IS 

0 

9 

4 

40- SO . . 

S 

6 

4 

3 

SO- 60 „ . 

7 

5 

1 

1 

80 - 70 . . 

4 

1 

- 

- 

70 - 80 .. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

SO- 90 . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

90-100 . 

3 

6 

6 

4 

200 . 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Total. 

76 

75 

76 

76 


10.8.6 The following table gives the distributions of districts according to the 
average expenditure per family and per reporting family among the four classes of 
cultivators: 


KUMBKR OP DISTRICTS 


Average expenditure 
on the item 

1 

Average expenditure 
per family 

Average expenditure 
per reporting family 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

'HH 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

Nil. 









Below Rs 100. 


28 

63 

69 

1 

2 

8 i 

14 

R. 100 - R. 200. 


29 

10 

5 

5 

7 

15 

18 

R.200-Ra300. 


11 

2 

1 

3 

7 1 

15 

16 

R.300-Ra400. 


5 

- 

- 

6 

9 

16 

13 

R.400-R8 600. 

1 8 

- 

- 


8 

14 

4 

3 

R. 600-R. 600.... 

1 

1 

- 

- 

9 

5 

6 

2 

R.600-Ra700. 

1 -- 

1 

- 

- 

12 

5 

6 

5 

Ri 700 and above. 

3 

- 

- 

1 ^ 

31 

26 

5 

4 

Total. 

75 

75 

76 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 


The average expenditure per family was less than Rs 300 for the medium and the 
small cultivators in all the districts and for the large cultivators in most of the 
districts. For the big cultivators the average expenditure per family exceeded 
Rs 300 in 19 districts. There was an increase in the level of expenditure per report¬ 
ing family from the lower to the upper deciles. For the large cultivators, in as 
many as 26 districts the average expenditure per reporting family was Rs 700 or 
more and in one district, viz., Banner, it was as high as Rs 1,451. 
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SUBVEY BEPOBT 


TABLE I0.I9~AVEIIAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING PAMILY 
ON MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


BIO CT7LTIVATOB8 


LABOS CULTIVATORS 


District 


1 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


District 


2 


3 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


District 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


6 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 


Am¬ 

ount 

m 


8 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


37 . 


Banner... 
Coimbatore... 
Mohfndergarh. 
Osmanabad... 
Sawai Madho-| 
pur. 


Bhatinda. 


Meerut. 

Cburu.. 


Cuddapab.... 
Sbahjahanpur 


Burdwan... 
Shivpuri.... 
Tripura.... 
West Godavaril 
Hosbiarpur... 


Hassan. 


Malda. 

West Khan* 
desh. 

Hamirpur.... 


Sirohi, 


Nagpur. 

Poona. 

Sitapur. 

Jullundur... 
Ahmedabad.. 


Kanpur. 
Kumool. 
Puri.... 


Mahbubnagar 
Ohittorgarh*. 

Sagar....... 

Bldlsa. 

Bilaspur..... 
Hlssar.;.. 
Nainital..... 

Jaunpur. 

Bijapur. 


2.938 

2,331 

1,806 

1,569 

1,489 


1,138 

1,1.34 

1,122 

1,117 

1,108 


Banner.... 
Coimbatore. 

Churu. 

Bhatinda... 
Meerut. 


1,293 Sawai Madho 
pur. 

1,273 Shivpuri. 

1,221 Mohmdergarh. 

1,219 Osmanabad... 
1,164 Sirohi. 


Cuddapab.... 
Nainital.... 
Hosbiarpur... 
Ahmedabad... 
Sbahjahanpur 


1,042 Burdwan. 


1,038 

1,030 

1,015 

982 

969 

946 

895 

890 

881 


Hamirpur., 
West Godavaril 

West Khan- 
desh. 

Tripura.... 


Chittorgarh. 

Poona. 

Kanpur.... 

Sitapur. 

Kumool,... 


jullundur... 
Sorath. 


Nagpur. 

Mal^ 


840 Hissar. 
789 
761 

761 
753 

720 
699 
694 
081 
674 

671 
667 


Hassan. 

Malabar. 

Agra. 

Bhilsa. 

Mahbubnagar. 


Aligarh. 
Cachar.. 


1,451 

1,353 

1,302 

1,254 

1,164 


1,123 

1,095 

1,093 

1,009 

970 

923 

909 

907 

884 

869 

854 

841 

836 

797 

796 

781 

759 

744 

733 

723 

710 

685 

637 

631 

629 

621 

662 

560 

536 

532 

526 

498 


Chum.. 

Mohindergarh. 
Barmer.... 
Chittorgarh... 
Sawni Madho-| 
pur. 

Coimbatore. 


Jaipur. 

Meerut. 


Sirohi.. 

Ahmedabad. 

Cuddapab.., 

Hissar. 

Bhatinda.... 

Poona....... 

Kanpur. 


West Khan- 
desh. 

Sorath. 

Sitapur. 


Sirmoor. 
Tripura. 


Hoshiarxmr... 

Kumool. 

Aligarh. 

Ratnagiri. 

West Godavaril 

Jullundur.. 

Bhilsa. 

Kamrup.,.. 


Burdwan. 

Lakhimpur... 

Mahbubnagar. 
Hamirpur.... 


kjahanpur 

Broach.. 

Malabar. 


Agra. 

Kolhapur. 


1,193 

1,105 

961 

797 

710 


696 

694 

659 

655 

614 

600 

589 

571 

565 

533 

525 

509 

473 

446 

4J9 

417 

394 

383 

381 

379 

375 

362 

360 

354 

350 

350 

329 

326 

321 

315 

305 

304 


Mohindergarh. 

Churu. 

Hissar. 

Bhatinda... 
Sirmoor.... 


Barmer. 


Poona. 

Sawai Madho-j 
pur. 

Coimbatore.. 
Jaipur. 


Hosbiarpur... 

Burdwan. 

Ahmedabad... 
Chittorgarh... 
Cachar. 


Jullundur.... 


Agra.... 
Kanpur. 


Malda. 343 


Meerut. 


Kumool... 

Sirohi. 

Shivpuri... 

Sagar. 

Hamirpur.. 


Sorath. 

Cuddf^h .. 
West Khan- 
desh. 

Shajapnr... 
Bhilsa. 


Kolhapur... 
Nainital.... 
West Godavaril 

Sitapur. 

Malabar.... 


Ratnagiri..., 
Jalpaiguri... 


917 

858 

799 

791 

692 


684 

670 

669 

606 

566 

508 

496 

416 

401 

398 

376 

371 

357 


342 

340 

321 

306 

305 

304 

304 

303 

299 

296 

286 


268 

255 

253 

252 

241 

239 
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TABLE tO.I9->AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES FOR THE FOUR 
GLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTTVATOBS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

bor 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Rg) 


(Rb) 


(Rb) 


(R«) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Miilabar. 

660 

Kamrup. 

491 

(^achar. 

290 

Aligarh. 

237 

39. 

Sorath. 

646 

Puri. , *. 

484 

Shivpiiri. 

276 

Nagpur. 

226 

40, 

Broach. 

623 

Kolhapur. 

445 

Shajapiir. 

276 

Hamanatha- 

221 








puram. 


41. 

Midna]K>re.... 

622 

Bilaspur. 

443 

Nagpur. 

273 

Kamrup. 

218 

42. 

Jaipur. 

610 

Saoar.i 

440 

Nainitai. 

267 

Bijapnr. 

213 

43. 

Kamrup. 

606 

Akola. 

440 

Bangalore.... 

246 

Tripura. 

202 

44. 

Aligarh. 

688 

Lakhimpur. .. 

437 

Midna]K>re.... 

243 

Jaun]>iir. 

197 

' 46. 

Chauda. 

567 

M.idna|>ore. -, - 

428 


243 

Shah jahaii pur 

194 

40. 

Ballia. 

562 

Ballia. 

427 

Malda. 

240 

Midna|K)re.... 

193 

47. 

Satna. 

64.6 

(3ianda. 

418 

Ranianatha* 

236 

Broach. 

184 






puram. 



48. 

Monghvr. 

635 

Broach. 

416 

Bijapnr. 

235 

Mahbu bnagar. 

184 

49. 

Akola. 

616 

Jaiiiipur. 

411 

Sultan pur. . .. 

227 

Hassan. 

183 

60. 

Kolhapur. 

515 

Hatuagiri. 

408 

Clamana bad - • - 

223 

Ballia. 

178 

51. 

I^akhimpur... 

510 

Sirmoor. 

389 

Kora pill. 

205 

Akola. 

171 

62. 

Agra. 

508 

Hijapiir. 

361 

•laiinjuir...... 

204 

Osmanabad... 

169 

53. 

Oarhar. 

492 

Mirzapur. 

353 

Hassan. 

185 

Mirzapur. 

168 

54. 

Mirzapur. 

488 

.Taipur. 

345 

Ballia. 

184 

l^akhimpur... 

168 

55. 

SiriU(X)r. 

484 

Quiloii. 

330 

Deoria. 

164 

Parbhani. 

151 

50. 

SulUnimr. ... 

439 

Sultnnpur. ... 

324 

Nizamabad... 

162 

Durg. 

131 

57. 

Katnagiri. 

431 

Satiia. 

324 

Satna. 

154 

Sultanpur.... 

130 

58. 

I)<H)ria. 

424 


312 

Chanda. 

144 

Puri. 

126 

59. 

Bangalore.... 

412 

. 

Bangalore.... 

308 

Haisi^n. 

140 

Bangalore.... 

110 

00. 

Quilon. 

411 

Hamanatha* 

287 

Puri. 

136 

Nizamabad... 

109 




puram. 






61. 

NizfiTUftbad... 

390 

Jalpaiguri.... 

285 

Qiiilon. 

135 i 

l)eoria. 

107 

62. 

Itainanatha* 

376 

Shajapiir. 

279 

Rcwa. 

134 

Kora put. 

97 


puram. 








03. 

JtCaisen........ 

360 

Mnnirhvr. 

271 

Parbhani. 

112 

Satna. 

96 

64. 

Parbhaiii. 

.348 


244 

Sagar. 

107 

Bilaspur. 

95 

06. 

Shajapur. 

304 

. t * - 

Parbhani. 

240 

Jalpaiguri.... 

105 

Qiiilon. 

95 

66. 

Kora put . ^- 

300 

Nizamabad... 

232 

Mirzapur. 

100 

Chanda. 

i 

87 

67. 

aTft.lf'lA.tCfliri * *. 

270 

Itewa,, 1., 1T T 

179 

Bilasmir. 

100 

Raisen. 

76 

68. 

Hazaribagh... 

256 

Huzaribagh... 

176 

Durg. 

I 80 

Bhagalpur.... 

61 

69. 

Rowa. 

201 

Chingleput.,.. 

146 

Bhagalpur.... 

73 

Rewn.I.. 

61 

70. 

Bhagalpur.... 

196 

Kornput. 

141 

Mongliyr. 

70 

Chingleput.... 

48 

71. 

Palamau. 

191 

Bhagalpur.... 

128 

Hazaribagh... 

67 

Monghvr. 

45 

72, 

Chinglepnt.... 

191 

Durg. 

no 

Sambalpur.... 

62 

Hazaribagh... 

38 

78. 

Sambalpur.... 

183 

Sambalpur.... 

104 

Chingleput.... 

60 

Jhabua. 

38 

74. 

Dtira. 

141 

Palamau.* 

92 

Jhabua. 

33 

Sambalpur.,.. 

24 

76. 

•••••••• 

^Jbabua. 

99 

Jhabua. 

86 

Palamau. 

27 

Palamau. 

20 













































































































466 SURVEY REPORT 

t$J9 MEDICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES AND LITIGATION CHARGES 


10.9.1 The following table gives the distribution of districts according to the 
proportion of families reporting expenditure on each of the three items : 


Proportion of families 
reporting expenditure 

NUMBEB OF DISTRICTS 

Medical 

expenses 

Educational 

expenses 

Litigation 

charges 

jra. 


_ 

_ 

Bdom 10 per cent . 

18 

26 

72 

i»- 20 .. 

12 

34 

3 

20- 30 „ .,. 

14 

11 

- 

20- M . 

17 

- 

- 

HO- SO . 

6 

4 

- 

so- 00 .. 

- 

- 

- 

00- 70 . 

1 

- 

- 

70- SO . 

1 

1 


00- 00 . 

6 

- 

- 

00-100 . 

- 

- 

- 

100 . 


- 

- 

Total. 

75 

75 

75 


In many districts medical expenses were incurred by a fairly large proportion of 


fiumlies. Districts in which more than 20 per cent of the families incurred such 
expenditure constitute the majority. The wide disparity in the incidence of medical 
expenses from district to district appears to indicate a great variation in health condi¬ 
tions as between the districts, as also the diJTerences in relative economic conditions. 
The districts in which the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item 
exceeded 70 per cent are Kamrup, Burdwan, Malda, Midnapore and Tripura, situated 
in the North-East and Malabar and Quilon in the West Coast. The proportion of 
bmilies incurring expenditure on education, on the other hand, shows a compara¬ 
tively simple pattern ; in the large majority of districts the proportion was less than 
20 per cent: The four districts in which the proportion of families reporting expendi¬ 
ture on the item was between 40 and 50 per cent are Kamrup, Lakhimpur, Malabar 
and Quilon. Litigation charges were reported by less than 10 per cent of the families 
in 72 districts; the proportion of families reporting expenditure on the item was 
between 10 and 20 per cent in Deoria, Kanpur and Quilon. 


10.9.2 The distribution of districts according to the average expenditure per 
fiunily on each of the three items is given below : 


Ayerage expenditure per fignily 

NCXBKB or DISTRICTS 

Medical 

expenses 

Educational 

expenses 

Litigation 

charges 

M. . 



_ 

Blkw Rs 6. 

10 

8 

23 

5-ItolO. 

11 

26 

16 

Bb10-1UI5. 

17 

17 

17 

Bsl5-Rs20. 

7 

10 

6 

]U20~IU30. 

15 

7 

9 

Bsa0->Rs40. 

7 

4 

4 

1U4O-IUS0. 

• 2 

2 

- 

BsSOaad aboye. 

6 

1 

- 

Total. 

75 

76 

_1 
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TABLE 10.20—AVERAGE MEDICAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY 
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TABLE lOJO-^VERAGE MEDICAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY—Concluded 



NON-CULTIVATORS 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

3 

4 

Chingleput. 

8 

Jaunpur. 

7 

Mohindorgarh. 

7 

Poona. 

7 

Bijapur. 

7 

Sitapiir. 

6 

Raison. 

6 

Osmanabad. 

6 

Mahbubnagar. 

6 

Bangalore. 

6 

Coimbatore. 

6 

Sirohi. 

6 

Shajapur. 

5 

Sambalpur. 

6 

Chanda. 

5 

Broach. 

5 

Kolhapur. 

5 

Hassan. 

5 

Lakhimpur. 

4 

Sultanpur. 

4 

Palamaii. 

3 

Hissar. 

3 

Chittorgarh. 

3 

Parbhani. 

3 

Nizamabad. 

3 

Ramanathapiiram. 

3 

Jaipur. 

2 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

2 

Shivpuri.. 

2 

Rewa. 

2 

West Khandosh ... 

2 

Hazaribagh. 

1 

Mirzapur. 

1 

Satna. 

J 

I>“rg. 

- 

Kora put. 

- 

Jhabua. 


Churn. 

- 


ALL FAMILIES 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

5 

6 

Chanda. 

14 

West Khandosh... 

14 

Bijapur. 

14 

Bangalore. 

14 

Hamirpur. 

13 

Poona... 

13 

Osmanabad. 

13 

Chingleput. 

13 

Lakhimpur. 

12 

Palamau. 

12 

Kolhapur. 

12 

Coimli,tore. 

12 

Sambalpur. 

11 

Bilaspur. 

11 

Sorath. 

11 

Mahbubnagar. 

11 

Hassan. 

10 

Shajapur. 

1 

9 

Sitapur. 

8 

Sultanpur. 

7 

Mohindergarh. 

7 

Jhabua. 

7 

Kamanathapuram. 

(5 

Mirzapur. 

5 

Barmer. 

5 

Jaipur. 

5 

Parbhani. 

5 

Nizamabad. 

5 

Hissar. 

4 

Sirohi. 

3 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

3 

Satna. 

3 

Rewa. 

3 

IJurg. 

3 

Chittorgarh. 

2 

Shivpuri. 

2 

Kora put. 

1 

Churn. 
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TABLE 10.21—AVERAGE MEDICAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY FOR THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



191 Malabar. 

183 Burdwan. 

131 Hofihiarpur... 
129 Midnapore.... 
115 Quilon;. 


Ill Kamrup. 
Ill Malda... 
105 Cachar.. 
98 Tripura. 
84 Aligarh.. 


77 Bhatinda. 

77 West Godavari 

7« Kumool. 

74 dullundur.... 
74 Bhilsa. 

73 Monghyr. 

72 Bhagalpur.... 
09 Meerut. 


07 Simioor. 
59 Broach.. 


53 Agra. 

51 Akola. 

51 Ahmedabad.. 

51 Rntnagiri_ 

50 Xairiital.... , 


49 Oiiddapnh . ... 
49 Kanpur. 


47 Mahbubnngar. 
40 iShahjahanpur. 
39 Nagpur. 

30 Hazaribngh... 
35 Osminuibad... 

34 Palamau. 

34 (3uinda. 

34 8agar. 


34 Coimbatore. 
33 Jalpaiguri. . 


88 Burdwan... 
77 Malabar.... 
09 Kamrup.... 
56 Midnapore.. 
55 Aligarh. 


45 Quilon. 

41 Bhilsa. 

39 Malda. 

39 Jullundur. . 
36 Hoshiarpur. 


32 Bhatinda.. 

30 Agra. 

29 Jalpaiguri. 
28 Tripura . . . 
27 Kumool... 


26 tSagar.. 
25 Oachar. 
25 Raisen. 


25 Bangalore.... 
25 West Godavari 


24 Meerut. 

24 (.\iddapah . ... 
23 Hamirjmr..., 

23 Monghyr. 

21 Nagpur. 


21 (V>imbatore... i 
19 Bhagalpur.,..! 

19 Soraf h. 

17 Ahmedabad... 

17 Deoria. 


10 l*oona.... 
15 Ballia.... 
14 Sirmoor.. 
14 Chanda.. 
14 Katnagiri. 

14 Jaunpur,. 
13 Kanpnr. . 
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TABLE I0.21--AVERAGE MEDICAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY FOR THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 




47 Agra. 


10 I Rewa. 


10 I Hisaar. 


33 Jannpur.... 
32 West Khan- 
desh. 

30 Bijapur. ... 


12 Jhabiia.. 
12 Palamau. 

12 Nainitai.. 


29 Lakhimpur. 

27 Deoria. 

27 Hamirpur.. 
26 Puri. 


37 I ShahjahanpurJ 24 Poona. 


24 Kolhapur... 
24 Bangalore. . 

23 Raisen. 

22 Chingleput.. 
21 Ballia. 


21 Jaipur.. ... 
20 Shajapur.., 
20 Sambalpur. 

19 Sorath. 

18 Sitapur...., 


17 Hassan. 

16 Mirzapur. 

11 Parbhani. 

11 Sultanpur.... 
11 Hissar. 


10 Banner. 

9 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

9 Bilaspur. 

8 Diirg. 

7 Nizamabad... 


6 Ramanatha- 
puram. 

6 Jhabua. 

6 Mohindergarh. 
5 Rewa........ 


5 Sirohi. 


4 Chittorgarh. 
4 Shivpnri.... 


4 Satna.... 
1 Koraput. 
1 Chnru... 


11 Puri. 

10 Akola. 

10 Broach. 

10 West Khan- 
desh. 

10 Shahjahanpur. 

10 Kolhapur. 

10 Shajapur. 

9 Bijapur. 

9 Hassan. 

8 Lakhimpur. .. 


8 BiUispur.. 
8 Parbhani. 
8 Mirzapur. 
8 Sitapur... 
7 Banner. . 


7 Jaipur. 


6 Sambalpur.... 
5 Osmanalmd... 
4 Nizamabad... 
4 Mahbubnagar. 

4 Ohingleput.... 
4 Hazarilwgh... 

4 Hissar. 

4 Mohindergarh. 

4 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

4 Sultanpur.... 


3 Sirohi. 

2 Chittorgarh... 
2 Satna. 


1 Rewa. 


1 Durg. 

1 Ramanatha- 
puram. 


puram. 

1 Shivpuri. 
~ Koraput. 
- Churu.... 
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It is seen that, generally, the average expenditure per family on medical and educa¬ 
tional account was less than Rs 30 and on litigation, less than Rs 15. 

10.9.3 For non-cultivators, the pattern of distribution of districts according 
to the proportion of families reporting expenditure on each of the items is shown 
below : 


Proportion of non-cultivating families 
reporting expenditure 

NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 

Medical 

ex}>en8eB 

Educational 

expensea 

Litigation 

charges 

Nil . 

1 

1 

6 

Below 10 per cent . 

26 

56 

69 

10- 20 . 

11 

13 

- 

10- 30 . 

14 

3 


SO- 40 . 

13 

1 


40- &0 . 

2 

1 


60 - 60 . 

- 

- 

- 

60- 70 „ . 

2 

- 

- 

70- HO 

5 

- 

- 

SO- 90 . 

1 

- 


90- 100 . 


- 


100 „ . 


- 

- 

Total. 

75 

76 

75 


In many districts medical expenses were incurred by a fairly large proportion of 
non-cultivating families; districtij in which more than 20 per cent of the non- 
cultivating families incurred such expenditure number 37. For the other two items, 
the proportion of non-cultivating families incurring expenditure was very low in the 
large majority of the districts. 

10.9.4 The level of expenditure per family and per reporting family on each of 
the three items in the case of non-cultivators may be seen from the following table: 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 


1 

Average expenditure 

Average ex{»enauur€» jwr 
non-cultivating family 

Average exjiencmure j>er report¬ 
ing non-cultivating family 

Medical 

exyx'nsea 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expi^nses 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

charges 

Medical 

expenses 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expensoB 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

charges 

Nil. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

Below Rs 10. 

4] 

61 

66 

- 

1 

- 

lU 10-Rg 26. 

27 

9 

3 

10 

13 

6 

Rg 26-Rg 60. 

6 

3 

- 

20 

13 

6 

Rg 60-Rg 76. 

- 

1 

- 

27 

19 

3 

Rg 78-RglOO. 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

7 

Rg 100 - Rg 200. 

- 

- 

- 

3 

U 

15 

Ra200-Ea300. 


- 

- 

1 

6 

16 

Rg300-Rs400. 

- 

■ - 

- 

1 

1 

11 

Rg400-Rg600. 




2 

- 

1 

lU 500 and above. 

- 

- 


1 

1 

4 

ToUl. 

76 

76 

i 

76 

• 76 

76 

76 
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TABLE lO^-AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

1 

2 

1. 

Lakhimpur. 

58 

2. 

Hoshiarpur. 

53 

3. 

Kamrup. 

51 

4* 

Quilon. 

48 

5. 

Mohindorgarh. 

43 

6. 

Aligarh. 

41 

7. 

Nainital. 

41 

8. 

Meerut. 

39 

9. 

Burdwan. 

37 

10. j 

Midnapore. 

37 

1 

11, 

Monghvr. 

33 

12. 

Tripura. 

32 

13. 

Jullundur. 

32 

14. 

Coimbatore. 

32 

15. . 

Kanpur. 

31 

16, 

Bhagalpiir. 

28 

17. 

! Malabar. 

27 

18. 

Hamirpur. 

25 

19. 

Bhatinda. 

21 

20. 

Broacli. 

21 

21. 

Osmanabad. 

21 

22. 

Kurnool. 

21 

23. 

Ballia. 

20 

24. 

Cuddapah. 

20 

25. 

Ahmedabad. 

19 

26. 

Chanda. 

18 

27. 

West Godavari.... 

18 

28. 

Raimm. 

17 

29. 

Chingleput. 

17 

30. 

Malda. 

16 

31. 

Deoria. 

16 

32. 

Bhilsa. 

16 

33. 

West Khandesh... 

16 

34. 

Nagpur. 

15 

35. 

Akola. 

15 

36. 

Jalpaiguri. 

14 

37. 

Agra. 

14 


NON'CULTIVATORS 


District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

3 

4 

Kamrup. 

60 

Deoria. 

36 

Nainital. 

32 

Mohindergarh. 

26 

Hoshiarpur. 

21 

Lakhimpur. 

17 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

17 

Chittorgarh. 

17 

Jullundur. 

16 

Jalpaiguri. 

13 

Aligarh. 

12 

Bhatinda. 

11 

Sirohi.... 

10 

Meerut.. 

9 

Hassan. 

9 

Bangalore. 

9 

Ahmedabad. 

8 

Parbhani. 

8 

Coimbatore. 

8 

Tripura....!. 

7 

Osmanabad. 

6 

Agra. 

6 

Puri. 

6 

Kolhapur. 

6 

Bijapur. 

6 

Malda. 

5 

Ballia. 

5 

Kanpur. 

5 

Durg. 

5 

Cuddapah. 

5 

Kurnool. 

5 

Quilon. 

5 

Midnapore. 

4 

Nizamabad. 

4 

Mahbubnagar. 

4 

West Godavari..., 

4 

Chingleput. 

4 


ALL FAMIUES 


District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

5 

6 

Kamrup. 

54 

Lakhimpur. 

44 

Mohindergarh. 

41 

Hoshiarpur. 

39 

Quilon. 

35 

Nainital. 

32 

MidnajK)re. 

31 

Meerut. 

28 

Kanpur. 

20 

Aligarh. 

26 

Tripura. 

25 

Malabar. 

23 

Burdwan. 

22 

Bhagalpur. 

21 

Jullundur. 

19 

Monghyr. 

18 

Coimbatore. 

18 

Deoria. 

17 

Bhatinda. 

17 

Cuddapah. 

17 

Hamirpur. 

16 

Kurnool. 

16 

BaUia. 

15 

Osmanabad. 

15 

Jalpaiguri. 

14 

Ahmedabad. 

14 

Broach. 

13 

Agra. 

12 

Chanda. 

12 

Chingleput. 

1 

Malda. 

11 

West Khandesh... 

11 

Bijapur. 

11 

Bangalore. 

11 

West Godavari,... 

11 

Cachar. 

10 

Shahjahanpur. 

10 
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TABLE 


10.21-AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY 

—Concluded 



CLTLTIVATOBS 

NON-OULTIVATOES 

Serial 

numbetr 

District 

Amount 

(R») 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 


1 

o 

3 

4 

38. 

Rewa. 

14 

Jaunpur. 

3 

39. 

Cachar. 

13 

Harairpur. 

3 

40. 

Bijapur. 

13 

Shahjahanpur. 

3 

41. 

Shahjahanpur. 

12 

Hissar. 

3 

42. 

Parbhani. 

12 

Banner. 

3 

43. 

Mahbubnagar. 

12 

Shiv’jiuri.. 

3 

44. 

Bangalont. 

12 

Chanda. 

3 

45. 

Puri. 

11 

Nagpur. 

3 

4ft. 

Poona. 

10 

Akola. 

3 

47. 

KLolhapiir. 

10 


3 

48. 

Palamau. 

9 

Broach. 

3 

49. 

Sultanpur. 

9 

West Khandcsh... 

3 

50. 

Bilnspur. 

9 

Ratnagiri. 

3 

51. 

Ratnagiri. 

9 

Malabar. 

3 

52. 

Nizamabad. 

9 

('achar.. 

2 

53. 

Ramanathapuram. 


Btirdwari. 

2 

54. 

Hazaribagh. 

8 

Monghvr. 

2 

55. 

Hissar. 

8 

Sultanpur. 

2 

5ft. 

Satna. 

8 

Bhilsa. 

2 

57. 

Mtrzapur. 

7 

Rt'wa. 

2 

58. 

Jaunpur. 

7 

Poona. 

2 

59. 

Chittorgarh. 

7 

Kumanathapiiram. 

2 

ftO. 

Shajapur. 

7 

Bhagalpiir. 

1 

61. 

Sambalpur. 

7 

Palamau. 

1 

02. 

Jaipur. 

ft 

Jaipur. 

1 

63. 

iSawai Madhopur. . 

6 

Shajapur. 

1 

64. 

Hassan. 

ft 

Satna.. 

1 

65. 

Sitapur. 

6 

Sambalpur. 

1 

6ft. 

Sirraoor. 

5 

Mirzapur . 


67. 

Banner . 

5 1 

Sitajnir. 

- 

68. 

Sirohi. 

6 

Sinnoor. 


60. 

Sagar. 

4 

Raisen. 


70. 

Chum. 

3 

Sagar. 

- 

71. 

Shivpuri . 

3 

Koraput . 


72. 

Jhabua . 

2 

Bilaspur. 

- 

73. 

I>urg. 

2 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

74. 

Sorath. 

2 

Jhabua. 

- 

76. 

Koraput. 

1 

Churu. 

- 


ALL FAMILIES 


Amount 

(Rs) 


Parbhani. 


Nizamabad. 
Palamau... 
l^oona...... 

Haasan. 


Hazaribagh. 
Jaunpur.... 
Hissar. 


Sitapur. 


Shajapur. , 
Saml>alpur. 
Sinnoor.... 

Churu. 

Shivpuri.,.. 


Durg.... 
Sagar.... 
Jhabua.. 
Sorath.. 
Koraput. 
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TABLE I0:»—AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY 
FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

1 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num> 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Rs) 


(Rs) 


(R«) 


(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Hoshiarpur... 

350 

Hoshiarpur_ 

143 

Kanpur. 

37 

Mohindergarh. 

36 

2. 

Quilon. 

231 

Quilon. 

126 

laikhimpur. . . 

31 

Aligarh. 

25 

3. 

Monghvr. 

207 

Lakhimpur. .. 

124 

Kamrup. 

29 

Lakhimpur. . . 

20 

4. 

Midnapore.... 

195 

Kamnip. 

113 

Aligarh. 

29 

Kamrup. 

20 

5. 

I.<akhiinpur. .. 

188 

Nainital. 

103 

Mohindc*rgarh. 

29 

Meerut. 

16 

6. 

Karanip. 

170 

Monghyr. 

94 

Tripura. 

26 

Burdwan. 

14 

7. 

Nainital. 

162 

Midnapore.... 

90 

Meerut. 

! 26 

[ Tripura. 

12 

8. 

Burdwan. 

160 

Burdwan. 

8:1 

Raisiui. 

i 20 

Bhatinda. 

12 

9. 

(^nimbatore. . . 

159 


i 82 


20 

t Bhilsa. 

12 

10. 

Malabar. 

141 

Meerut. 

7» 

Midnapore.... 

19 

Cachar. 

11 

11. 

Bhagalpur.... 

i 131 

Jullundur.... 

79 

[ Burdwan. 

18 

Nainital. 

10 

12. 

Meerut. 

120 

Aligarh. 

72 

Ahmedabad... 

17 

Kanpur. 

9 

13. 

Tripura. 

109 

Bhagalpur.... 

69 

Hoshiarpur... 

15 

: Jullundur. . . . 

9 

14. 

Kumool. 

104 

Mohindergarh. 

69 

Osmanabad... 

15 

Ahmedabad... 

9 

15. 

i Mohindergarh. 

101 

Malabar. 

67 

Chanda. 

14 

1 

Hamirpur.... 

8 

16. 

Nagpur. 

96 

-Tripura. 

67 

Bhagalpur.... 

13 

Hoshiarjiur... 

8 

17. 

Broach. 

95 

Hamirpur.... 

56 

Hamirpur.... 

12 

Chanda. 

8 

18. 

Aligarh. 

93 

Kumool. 

55 

Bhatinda. 

12 

Agra. 

7 

19. 

West Godavari 

93 

Broach. 

54 

Coimliatore... 

12 

Osmanahad... 

7 

20. 

Ballia. 

92 

Ballia. 

48 

Cudda{>ah.... 

12 

Parbhani. 

7 

21. 

Bhilsa. 

91 

Kanpur. 

45 

Malabar. 

12 

Malabar. 

7 

22. 

Bilaspur. 

83 

Nag7)ur. 

45 

Jalpaiguri.... 

11 

Quilon. 

7 

23 ! 

Bhatinda. 

82 

Cuddapah.... 

45 

Ballia.. 

10 

Jal{>aiguri.... 

6 

24. 

Malda. 

80 

Malda. 

44 

Deoria. 

10 

Midnapore.... 

6 

25. 

Chingleput..,. 

1 

80 

West C)k)davari 

I 

Agra. 

10 

Kolhapur. 

6 

26. 

i Hamirpur.... 

79 

Bhatinda. 

42 

Jaipur. 

I 10 

Coimbiitore... 

6 

27. 

i Raisen. 

77 

Akola. 

42 

Parbhani. 

10 

I I>eoria. 

5 

28. 

! Cuddapah.... 

73 

Osmanahad... 

42 

1 Nainital. 

9 

f3iittorgarh... 

5 

29. 

West K h a n - 

72 

Chingleput.... 

42 

Rewa. 

9 

West K h a n - 

5 


desb. 






desh. 


30. 

Bijapur. 

71 

Wo.st K h a n • 

38 

Broach. 

9 

1 Poona. 

5 




desh. 




1 


31. 

Chanda. 

69 

Bhilsa. 

35 

Monghv’r. 

8 

Ratnagiri. 

5 

32. 

Mahbubnagar. 

69 

Chanda. 

35 

Kolhapur. 

8 

Hassan. 

6 

33. 

Deoria. 

62 

Deoria. 

33 

Bangalore.... 

8 

Bangalore.... 

5 

34. 

Kanpur. 

60 

Bijapur. 

1 33 

West Gfxiavari 

H 

Cuddapah.... 

5 

35. 

Shahjahanpur 

60 

Rewa. 

30 

Chingleput.... 

8 

West Oixiavari 

5 

36. 

Akola. 

60 

Ahmedabad... 

30 

Jullundur. . . . 

7 

Bhagaljf>ur.... 

4 

37. 

Nizamabad... 

60 

Shahjahanpur 

29 

Kumool. 

7 

Ballia. 

4 
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TABLE 10.23—AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES PER FAMILY 
FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


38. 

39. 

40. 


BIO OULTIVATOKS 


District 


1 


Ahraodabad... 
Dsmunabad... 
Puri. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


54 

5.3 


LARGE CULTIVATORS 


District 


3 


Bilaspur. 

.falpaiiiuri. ... 
C^achar. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


29 

28 

27 


MEDTUM CULTIVATORS 


District 


•Sir moor 
HisHar . 
Puri. .. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rfi) 


H 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 


Hissar. , 

Bijapur. 
Kiirnoo) 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rfl) 


41. 

Hazaribagh... 

42. 

Bangalore.... 

43. 

Agra. 

44. 

Palamau. 

45. 

Sultanpur.... 

40. 

Satna. 

47. 

Ramanathu- 

puram. 

48. 

Barmtjr. 

49. 

Mirzapur. 

50. 

Rowa. 

51. 

Parbhani. 

52. 

Ratnagiri. 

53. 

Sambalpur.... 

54. 

Sagar. 

55. 

Jaunpur. 

50. 

C>ai4iar. 

57. 

Kolhapur. 

58, 

Poona. 

59. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

60. 

Sitapur. 

61. 

Jutlundur. . . . 

62, 

Shajapur. 

63. 

Hassan. 

64. 

Ohittorgarh... 

66 . 

Sirohi. 

66 . 

Shivpuri. 

67. 

lliflsar . 

68. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

69. 

Sirmoor . 

70. 

Jhabua . 

71. 

Durg. . 

72. 

Jaipur . 

73. 

Chum . 

74. 

Sorath .. 

76. 

Koraput . 


50 


Palamau 


49 

48 

47 

47 


A^ra. 

Raistui. 

Jbiri. 

Nizamabad... 


27 

27 

27 

27 

27 


West Khan- 
desh. 

Poona. 

Ratnagiri. 

Mahbubnagar. 
(Jaehar. 


47 Mahbubnagar. 
40 Sul tan pur.... 


27 (Ibittorgarh... 
23 Bijapur. 


0 


Malda 


4 


8 Monghyr. 

b Shah jahan pur 

T) Jaipur. 

5 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

5 Chinpleput.... 
F) Huzaribagb.. . 


3 

3 

,3 

3 


3 

o 


44 Bangalore 
40 iSatria.. .. 


40 


Parbhani 


23 Hassan. 

21 Kamanatba- 
ptiram. 

20 Malda. 


5 

5 


Mirzapur 
Sitapur.. 


4 Sirmoor 


2 

2 

2 


37 


35 

31 

31 

30 

28 

27 

25 

21 

20 

19 

19 

18 

17 

10 


13 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 


liamanatba- 

20 

Hazarilmgh... 

puram. 

Huzaribagh... 

19 

Jaunpur. 

M,irza])ur. 

19 

Sultanpur. . . . 

Shajapur. 

19 

•Sambalpur.... 

Poona. 

19 

Sitapur. 


4 Si rob i. 

4 Jiiabiia. 

4 Hf‘wa. 

4 Saml>alpur.... 
3 Puri. 


2 


2 

2 

2 


•)aun)»ur... 
Kolha]iur.. 
Ratnagiri.. 

Banner.... 
SamlMilpur. 


17 

17 

10 

15 

ITi 


Shall jabunpur 

Siruhi. 

Sawai Mudlio- 
pur. 

Sha ja|)ur. 

Satna. 


3 Broach. 

3 Miibbubnapar. 
3 Sultanpur. . .. 


3 

3 


Shivpuri 
Raisen.. 


2 

2 

I 

1 

1 


Sawai Matlho- 
pur. 

Sitapur. 

H issar. 

•Sagar. 

('hittorgarh,.. 


13 Akola... 

12 Mirzapur 
12 Churu... 
12 Shivpuri. 
11 Bhilsa... 


3 Nagpur. 1 


2 

2 

2 

*> 


Akola. 

Sorath. 

Nizamabad... 
Raman at lia- 
puram. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Htissan. 
Sirohi.. 
Sinnoor 


10 Nagpur. 
9 Kora put. 
8 Bilaspur. 


2 

1 

1 


Palamau 

Jaunpur. 

Chum... 


Churu... 
Shivpuri, 


7 Durg.. 
7 Sorath 


1 Barmer., 
1 Shajapur 


Durg.... 
Jaipur.. 
Sorath.. 
Jhabua.. 
Koraput. 


6 

5 

4 

3 

1 


Nizamabad... 

Palamau. 

Barmer. 

Jhabua. 

SagM*. 


1 Satna... 

- Bilaspur. 
~ Durg.. •. 

- Sagar.., 

- Koraput. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


The average expenditure per non-cultivating family was less than Rs 76 in the case 
of each item, in all the districts. On the basis of the per reporting family figures, the 
variation in the size of expenditure is seen to be smaller in the case of medical expenses 
than in the case of educational expenses. There are 19 districts in which the average 
educational expenditure per reporting non-cultivating family exceeded Rs 100. 
The high expenditure incurred by non-cultivating families in a few distri(^ts must 
apparently have been due to the large expenses by a few families, presumably on 
higher education of some family members. The grouping of districts according to 
average expenditure per reporting non-cultivating family on medical expenses shows 
a heavy concentration in the range Rs 10 to Rs 75. The average expenditure per 
reporting non-cultivating family on litigation charges shows a significantly high 
level in several districts; it exceeded Rs 100 in as many as 47 districts; in most of 
these 47 districts the average per reporting family exceeded Rs 200. This probably 
indicates that for the small proportion of families who liad to enter into litigation, a 
fairly high level of expenditure was involved. 


10.9,5 The variations in the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
expenditure on the three items is seen from the following table : 


PraiK)rtion of cultiTatiiig families 
reporting expenditure 

NUMBEK OF DISTHICTS 

Medical 

ex}ien«e» 

E<iuc?itional 

eXfH'nnea 

Litigation 

ehargcH 

Nil . 




Below 10 per ceiU . 


21 

m 

it? - 20 

12 

27 

14 

20- 30 „ . 

13 

19 

- 

30- 40 . 

17 

4 

- 

40- 50 . 

7 

1 

- 

50- 60 „ . 

2 

3 

- 

60 - 70 ... 

T 


■ 

70- 80 „ . 

1 


_ 

so- 90 . 

4 

- 

- 

00-100 . 

2 



100 „ . 

- 

“ 

- 

Total. 

76 

75 

75 


Among the three items, relatively larger proportion of families in most districts 
reported expenditure on the medical item than on the other two items ; expenditure 
on account of litigation was reported only by a small proj>ortion of families in most 
districts. 

10.9.6 The level of expenditure jxjr family and per repoiting family of culti¬ 
vators in the different districts on the three items is seen from the table on next page. 
Considering the average expenditure per cultivating family, it is seen that in the 
large majority of districts the average expenditure was less than Rs 50 per culti¬ 
vating family in the case of medical and educational expemses; in all the districts 
the average expenditure on ac/count of litigation was less than Rs 60. In some of 
the districts of the eastern regions and in Malabar and Quilon of West Coast, medical 
expenses were very high. For litigation charges, most of the districts with high 
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level of expenditure are from the Punjab-PEPSU and the Eastern and Western Uttar 
Pradesh regions. Considering the distribution of districts according to the average 
expenditure per reporting cultivating family on each of the three items, it is seen 
that a majority of the selected districts are concentrated in the range Rs 25 to Rs 200 
in the case of medical and educational expenses and in the range Rs 100 to Rs 400 
in the case of litigation charges. Tims, generally, those who were involved in law 
suits incurred substantial expenditure. 


Avonigo oxiKiiiditure 

NUMBER OF 1USTH1CT8 

Average exi>enditure 
jM*r eidtivating family 

Average exj>©nditur<^ }K*r 
reporting cultivating familv 

Medical 

expenses 

Kduca- 

tional 

ext>eiiHes 

Litiga- 
[ lion 
, charges 

Medical 

exiH<ns(^s 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expenses 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

ebargt'H 

Nil. 







Holow Ks 10. 

20 

28 

30 

_ 


1 - 

Hh 10~R« 25. 

28 

29 

30 


2 

_ 

Rs 26-118 6(1. 

10 

15 

15 

14 

8 

1 

Rs 50 - Rs 76. 

(i 

3 ' 

- 

21 

15 

2 

K» 75 - Kh100. 

- 


- 

20 

13 

_ 

Rs KM) Rs 200. 

2 

: 


17 

31 

29 

Rh 200 - Rs ;K)0. 

"" 


- 

‘> 

0 

21 

Rs :»()0 - Rs 4(K). 

1 

- 

- 

I 


11 

Rs 400 ‘ Rs 500. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


0 

Rs 500 and above. 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

- 

5 

Total. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 


10.9.7 Overall averages of medical and educational expenses and litigation 
charges incurred by the four classes of cultivators are shown in the following table: 


1 

I’KOl'OKTION OF FAMILIES 

HEFOKTINO EXCENUITURE 

( Per cent) 

AVERAQK KXFENOITUHK 

1*KR FAMILY 

(Rb) 

Class of cultivators 

1 

Medical 
expenses j 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expenses 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

charges 

Medical 

ex^ienses 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expenses 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

charges 

Big cultivators.. 

457 

38’J 

15 4 

78 

78 

56 

I^^arge „ . 

3H4 

28^7 

120 

46 

41 

32 

Medium ,, . 

28'2 

26 2 

51 

19 

10 

12 

Small „ . 

267 

110 

4-9 

14 

5 

5 





Class of ctdtivators 

AVERAQK EXPENDITURE 

PER REPORTINQ FAMILY 

(Rs) 

EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY THE 
CLASS AS PERCENTAGE OP TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY 
CULTIVATORS 

Medical 

ezpouHOS 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expenses 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

charges 

! 

Medical 
expenses ! 

Educa¬ 

tional 

expenses 

Litiga¬ 

tion 

charges 

Big ouftivat>orfl. 

170 

206 

364 



35-1 

Largo „ . 

121 

144 

262 



591 

Medium „ . 

68 

59 

245 



30*9 

Small M . 

54 

49 

109 

167 

9 0 

10*0 
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TABLE I0.24~AYEIIAGE LITIGATION CHARGES PER FAMILY 


Serial 

number 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
« 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

2.3. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
,35. 

36. 

37. 


CULTIVATORS 


District 


1 


Lakliimpur. 

Kan])ur. 

Monghyr. 

Bhatinda. 

Meerut. 

Aligarh. 

Ballia. 

Deoria. 

Agra. 

Jullundur. 

Palamau. 

Bijapur. 

Bhagalpur. 

Jaunpur. 

Poona. 

Hazaribagh. 

Malabar. 

Hhilsa. 

Broach. 

Kamrup. 

.Vaiiiital. 

Akola... 

Quilori. 

Mirzapur. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Cachar. 

West Khandesh... 

Midna|K)re. 

Shajapur. 

Cuddapah. 

Sagar. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Tripura. 

Hamirpur. 

Jaipur. 

Osmanabad. 

Kumool. 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


AIX FAMIURS 


aount 

Rs) 

District 

2 

3 

49 

Bhatinda. 

39 

Osmanabad. 

38 

Deoria. 

37 

Jullundur. 

35 

Bangalore. 

33 

Bijapur. 

32 

Jaunpur. 

31 

Hoshiarpur. 

30 

Malda#. 

29 

Kanpur. 

28 

Acra. 

27 

“o***.. 

Parbhani. 

26 

Aligarh. 

25 

Kumool. 

25 

Kamnip. 

24 

Ballia. 

24 

i\)ona. 

22 

Hassan... 

22 

West (Jodavari.... 

211 

Sinnoor.. 

21 

Ilissar.. 

19 

Akoia.. 

19 

Broach. 

18 

Kolhapur. 

18 

Mahbubnagar. 

17 

Qiiilon.. 

17 

Cachar. 

15 

MidnajK)re. 

15 

kSitapur. 

15 

Nainital... 

14 

Sirohi. 

14 

Puri. 

13 

Ahmodabad. 

13 

West Khandesh... 

13 

Coimbatore. 

13 

C/hingleput. 

12 

Burdwan... 


Amount 

(Ra) 

District 

Ainuuiit 

(Rs) 

4 

5 

6 

18 

1^ khimpur. 

32 

12 

Kanjmr. 

31 

10 

Bhatinda. 

31 

9 

DtH)ria. 

30 

9 

Agra. 

24 

8 

Palamau. 

23 

7 

Ballia. 

23 

7 

Meenit. 

22 

6 

Monghyr. 

21 

6 

Jaunpur. 

21 

6 

Bijapur. 

21 

6 

ilazaribagli. 

20 

5 

5Lilabar. 

20 

5 

Bhagalpur. 

19 

4 

Aligarh. 

19 

4 

Pwna. 

18 

4 

Kamrup. 

16 

4 

Shahjahanpur. 

16 

4 

Xainital. 

15 

3 

Broach. 

14 

3 

1 Quilon. 

14 

3 

1 Cachar. 

13 

3 

Miduajwre. 

13 

3 

Jullundur. 

13 

3 

Bhilsa. 

13 

3 

Osmanabad. 

12 

2 

Cuddaf>ah. 

12 

0 

Mirzapiir. 

iJ 

2 

Shajapur. 

11 

0 

Akoia. 

1 

11 

2 

j- 

West Khandesh... 

11 

2 

Jaipur. 

10 

2 

Bilaspur. 

10 

2 

Sagar. 

10 

2 

Kolhapur. 

10 

2 

Kumool.... 

10 

1 

Tripura. 

9 
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TABLE I0.24~-AVERAGE LITIGATION CHARGES PER FAMILY 

—Concluded 


SiM-ial 

mmibc'r 

COLTIVATOILS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAM1LIE.S 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Hh) 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 


J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

38. 

Rcwo. 

11 

Monplivr. 

1 

Sultan[)nr. 

9 

39. 

Hilaspur. 

11 

H amir pur. 

1 

Banner. 

9 

40. 

Kolluiimr. 

11 

Shall jahan[uir. 

1 

Mahhuhnapar. 

9 

41. 

Wi^st, Ciiwiav^ari. . . . 

11 

Moorut. 

1 

Baiipalore. 

9 

4‘i. 

Bvirdwiin. 

10 

M*>hindori>arh. 

I 

Hamirpur. 

8 

43. 

Siiltan))ur. 

10 


J 

Rcwii. 


44. 

Hanu‘-r. 

10 

Sliivpiiri. 

1 

W'cwt (.I<.idavari. . . . 

7 

4.J. 

(-hamia. 

10 

Shajapiir. 

1 

BurdwaiJ. 

•' 

40. 

Puri. 

9 

Bilaspiir. 


Hoshiarpiir. 

0 

4 7. 


9 



I'uri. 

ti 

IS. 

Hanf^aldi'o. 

9 

(3iaiKla. 

1 

13iai)da. 

0 

40. 

Nagpur. 

7 

Na^rpiir. 

1 

1‘nrbliani. 

0 

r»o. 

«Jh l}>ai).^uri. 

0 

(hiddapiih. 

I 

rlalpaipuri. 

5 

r.i. 

Hdsliiarpur.. . 

0 

liamauHthapiiraiii. 


Malda. 

! 

5 

5*2. 

PurOliani. 

0 

Sawai Madhopur. . 


Ahmc<laba<i....... 

5 

ri3. 

(Niimbalorc. 

0 

Bcwa. 


Sifapur. 

4 

54. 

Mahla. 

5 

.lalpaiiruri. 


!lis.siir. 

4 

.55. 

*Silapur. 

5 

iMirzapur. 

- 

Njippur. 

4 

.50. 

Uai.sfM). 

5 

Sultanpur. 

_ 

(k)imbalorc. 

4 

57. 

Sambali»ur. 

5 

Bhilsa. 

- 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

3 

58. 

Hissar. 

4 

Sorath. 


Raison. 

3 

50. 

Fiat na 141 ri. 

4 

15(}amau. 

- 

Samhalpur. 

3 

00. 

(3un;4lcput. 

4 

Sambalpiir. 

- 

Ilatnapiri. 

3 

Of. 

iSnwai MaOliopur. 

3 

3Vipiirft. ... 


Cliinplcput. 

3 

02, 

iSirnmor. 

2 

liui.Hiui. 

„„ 

Sirmoor. 

o 

03, 

Moliimioi-garh. 

2 

Sai^ar. 

- 

Mohindorgarh. 

2 

04. 

Jhabiia. 

if 

Nizamabail. 

- 

Satna. 

o 

0.5. 

Satna. 

2 

Malabar. 

- 

Hassan. 

2 

00. 

Koraput. 

♦1 

Bhagalpur. 


Ramanathajuiram. 

2 

07. 

NizAmaba4i. 

2 

.Fnipur. 

- 

Chum. 

1 

08. 

H assail. 

2 

Satna. 

- 

Sirohi. 

1 

09, 

Hamaiiathapuraiu. 

2 

Koraput. 


(Uiittorgarh. 

1 

70, 

(!hif 

1 

DakhiTtipiir. 

_ 

Jhaliua. 

1 

71. 

8irohi. 

J 

Har-aribaph. 


Shivpuri. 

1 

72. 

(^hittorii'arh. 

1 

Churn.1 


Koraput. 

1 

73. 

8 Fiivpun. 

1 

Banner . 

- 

Durg . 

1 

74. 

Durg . 

I 

JlmbiiA. 

- 

Sorath. 

1 

75. 

Sorath . 

1 

Tiatnagiri . 

“ 

Nizamabad . 

1 
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TABLE 10.25—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON LITI¬ 
GATION CHARGES FOR THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
C U LTIV ATO RS—Concluded 


BKl C\TI/rrVATORS 


LAIUaK CMU.TrVATOKS MUDIT^M Ct^I/PlVATORS SMALL CirLTIVATOHS 


District 


.‘iS. OsmanahaH... 
.*{9. l^an<£aloro. .. . 

•41. (’haiKla. 

42. Hortliiurpur,.. 

42, Uais<’n. 

44. Kolliapur. 

4r>, Maliia.. 


2! Nainilal. 
2! .Iai]nir.. 
21 Kuniool. 


•U>. Sit a fair. 

47. Nafipur. 

48. Hard wan. 

49. SJialijahatifMir. j 

50. Hi'wa.1 

I 

51. Parblmni.j 

52. ilisHJir.j 

52. liatnatriri.| 

51, (2iuru. i 

55. Sirohi.| 


27 Puri. j 

'H't West Cindavarij 

25 Bard wan.| 

25 Itanjjalorc. .. . 
24 Knlhapar. 

22 Malda.j 

22 llosliiarpur .. .i 
22 < Viiml»ator<*...I 

22 Raimm.j 

22 Samhidpar_! 


21 Natjpar. . . . 
12 Alimndahad. 
12 Sitapar. . . . 

12 llisHar. 

12 Parbliani... 


Jalpaiiiari. . .. II I RntnajiLdri. 


57. Sambal|Hir..., 

58. Sirmoor. 


11 (Miiiijjrlcpal.... j 
10 Kamrap.| 


59. Sawai Madlio- 10 .Ldpaijijari. .. . 

]>ar. 

0(». Shiv pari. 9 Sawai Madhn 


91. Darg.. 

92. Sat iiii. 


9 Sawai Madhn* 
par. 

ft Satna. 

7 Sirohi.j 


92. Alnnudabad. 

64. KrtTnrup.... 

65, OhingUif>ut., 


7 Sinimor. 
6 (2nira... 

6 Shivfajri. 


66. Banner. . . . 

67. Hainanatha* 

fninim. 

68. Hfiiisan. 

69. Jaipur..... 

70. Jhahna. 


7L Ni74imabad... 

72. Mohiiidergarh. 

73. Chittcirgarh... 

74. Borath. 

75. Koraput. 


5 Darg. 

5 Uanianatha- 
f)arHTn. 

2 Barmer. 

2 N izania ba<l... 
2 Chittorgarh... 

2 Mohinclergarh. 

1 Jhabua. 

1 Haaaan. 

- Sorath. 

- Koraput. 


24 West Godavari 

24 Sha japar. 

24 O.MTinuiabad.. . 

2(i Rarcmlorc. .. . 
20 IfaTnirjair. . . . 

19 Pdiilsa. 

17 Koraput. 

16 Sitajnir. 


14 Ratnagiri... 
14 .Taljmigari. . 
14 Hazaribagh. 
12 i Sultanpar. . 
12 1 Pari. 


12 Bilaspar_ 

12 » (■Imnda .... 
9 Goimbaton’. 
9 ('hingl(‘pat.. 

9 Mnlda. 


8 I HoshiarjMjr. 


7 Baniicr. 

6 Sawai Madho* 
fair. 

6 Sorat h. 

6 i Nizariiabarl . . . 


6 HaKsan. 

5 liuiTianatha- 
f)arain. 

4 Sinnoor.... 

4 TlisHar. 

4 Uhittorgarh. 


4 Raisen. 

4 Samba!p ir.... 

5 Mohindergarh. 

2 Churn. 

2 Jhabua. 


1 Shivpuri. 
] Satna... 
I Durg.... 

- Sugar... 

- Sirohi... 


7 Sitapiir... 
6 Jhabua... 
6 Parbhani, 


6 Sultan pur. . . . 
5 lloKhiarjnir.. . 

.5 His.sar. 

5 (fhittorgarh... 
4 SUajapur. 

4 Satna. 

2 St>rath. 

2 .Ahnn>dabad.. 
2 I .Mahbiibnagar. 
2 I Hassan. 

2 Coimbat/»rc. . . 

2 Malda. 

2 .MoTiLdi yr. 

2 Mirzapur. 

2 Jaipur. 

2 Saw'ai Madho- 
fair. 

2 Raison. 

2 Bilaspur. 

2 Chanda. 


2 Sag.-^r. 


2 Ratnagiri.. 
2 (Miingloput. 


1 Kamrup.. 
1 Biinlwan. 
1 Shivpuri., 


1 Rowa. 

I Sambaljmr. 


Durg. 

Nagpur. . . . 
Nizamabad. 


Sirmoor.... 

Chum. 

Sirohi. 

Koraput_ 

Ramanatha- 

pnrain. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


Of the three items, medical expenditure is the one incurred by the largest proportion 
of families, educational exj)cnditure by the next largest proportion and litigation by 
the smallest proportion. The percentage decline in the proportion of families 
incurring medical expenditure as between the families of the large cultivators and 
those of the small cultivators was much smaller than in the case of the two other 
items. This may indicate a comparatively uniform incidence of sickness among the 
various groups of cultivators and also the need felt generally to incur expenditure, 
small or large, for obtaining medical aid, of whatever kind, on these occasions. This 
is supported by the relatively larger share of the medium and the small cultivators 
in the total expenditure by all cultivatos in the case of medical expenses, as com¬ 
pared to educational exjjenses and litigation charges. 

10.10 SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

10.10.1 We may now consider how the expenditure on different items included 
under family expenditure was financed. The data regarding source of finance were 
tabulated for all the families together; no tabulations were done separately for 
cultivators or non-cultivators or for any of the different classes of cultivators. The 
data used for this purpose are those recorded in the General Schedule. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the overall proportion of the total expenditure on construction and 
repairs of residential houses and other buildings financed by each source of finance: 

Source of fluance 

Current income. 

Pa.st savings. 

Sale of assets. 

Borrowings. 

Other sources (including more than one source). 

Total 

Owned funds accounted for as much as 71 per cent of the total expenditure; current 
income accounted for 47 per cent and past savings for 24 per cent. The amount 
financed through borrowings was 20 per cent of the total expenditure on the item. 
The proportion financed by each source varied from district to district as can be seen 
from table 10.26. In 43 districts, more than 70 per cent of the expenditure on the 
item was financed out of owned re 80 urce.s; very few of theses 43 districts are from 
the Peninsular regions of the country. Sale of a.ssets constituted an unimportant 
source of finance for this expenditure in most of the districts. This source contri¬ 
buted 10 per cent or more towards financing the total expenditure on the item only 
in four districts, viz., Nagpur, Hissar, Malda and Hassan. ‘Other’ sources (including 
‘more than one source’) were also not important; only in a few districts, viz., 
Nainital, Chanda, Osmanabad, Cachar, Jhabua and Churn, did the finance from 
these sources form more than 15 per cent of the total expenditure on the item. 
Borrowings constituted the most important source of finance after owned resources* 
The pattern of distribution of districts according to the proportion financed by 


Proportion of cxiK>ndituro 
financed 
(Per cent) 

46 S 
23-9 
2-J 
23 6 
16 

100 0 
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TABLE 10.26—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON CONS¬ 
TRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS : EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 

ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 
ri urn her 

CURRENT 1N(;0ME 
ANI4 1’A.ST SAVINOS 

District 

Per- 

('entage 

1 

2 

1. 

Hazarihagh. 

98’9 

2. 

Sirmoor. 

97’4 


Koraput. 

97 1 

• 1 . 

Akola. 

90 0 

5 . 

Sugar. 

94 2 


Raiseii. 

89’0 

7 . 

iSirohi. 

88’2 

8. 

Slfapur. 

87’9 

h. 

Tripura. 

87’0 

10. 

Sam ha 1 pur. 

80’7 

11. 

D.irfr. 

80’0 

12. 

Bilaspnr. 

H4S 

13. 

Sorath . 

H4’0 

14. 

Shivpuri. 

83’9 

15. 

Ballia. 

83’2 

10. 

Satna. 

83’2 

17. 

Midnaporo. 

82 0 

18. 

Kanpur. 

, 81-7 

in. 

Hoshiurpur. 

81’3 

20. 

Hamirpur. 

80’7 

21. 

Burdwan. 

80’1 

22. 

I^irhhani. 

80 0 

23. 

Agra. 

79’0 

24. ! 

Poona. 

78’7 

25. 

Puri. 

78-0 

26. 

Mohindergarh. 

78’0 

27. 

Rnmanathapuram. 

78’0 

28. 

Mwrut. 

77’8 

29. 

West KhaiKh sh... 

77-2 

30. 

Jaipur. 

75’8 

31. 

Shahjahanpur. 

70’3 

32. 

Bhiiaa.... 

70’1 

33. 

Sultanpur. 

74’4 

34. 

Jalnaigiiri. 

74’2 

35. 

Juliundiir. 

741 

36. 

Monghyr. 

73’9 

37. 

Malda. 

73’8 


.SALE OK ASSE'J’.S 


HORROWINOS 


District 


For- 

TOntapn 


District 


3 4 


Nappiir 
His.snr. 
MiiUla.. 
Ifassan. 
Broach. 


n 6 

ISO 
10 7 
10’0 
7’H 


BarmcT. 

Sliajapur. 

Nizaiiiahad. 

Mahbiihnapnr. 

Kiirnool. 


l*or- 

contape 


ti 


OH’7 
00’4 
00 0 
04 0 
02 ’ 2 


(hKhluy)ali. 

VV<*st (lofiuvari.. .. 

AhirKulahad. 

Baopaloro. ... 

('hinpleimt. 


7’0 
6’7 
01 
O'S 
0’4 


Coimliatorc. 

Cu(i(ta|mh. 

Bhapal}nir. 

West (lodavari.... 
(’hinplcput. 


472 
40-2 
44.4 
44 S 
41 S 


Osmauahad. 

Bhatindn------ 

Xi744mabad. 

WoHt K haiido.sh... 
Kainrup. 


5'2 

4’9 

4.4 

4’0 

3’H 


Jhabua. 

kSawai Madhopnr. . 

Kolhapur. 

Nainital. 

liooria. 


41’4 
3S’9 
3H‘0 
37’4 
30 1 


Quilon. 

Aligarh. 

Bhilsn. 

daunpur. 

Mohindergarh 


3’8 
30 
2’9 
2'S 
2’S 


Broach. 

ilaiiDpiir. 

Banga]on>. 

Chittorgarh. 

Hissar. 


30 1 
30’4 
34 0 
33 0 
33’2 


Mahhulmagar 

Tri]>ura. 

Bilaspur. 

Bun!wan.... 
Kurnool. 


2’H 
2 7 
20 
2’4 
2’3 


Bija|^iir. 

ilassan. 

Ahmed a bad. 

Mir7.apur. 

Hatnagin. 


32 H 
3hl 
30’U 
30’2 
30’0 


(^Mchar. .. 
Hewa ... 
|)(M)ria .,. 
dulliindiir 
Durg. 


2’2 

2’1 

1’9 

1-6 

hO 


Bhatinda. 
Malabar.. 
Fa la mail. 
Monghyr. 
Jaljiaiguri 


29’3 
28’2 
27 0 
20’1 
26’4 


Hatiiagiri. 
A kola.... 
Sha japiir. 

Ballia_ 

Hamirptir 


14 Suita 11 jMir.... 
h2 Shahjahaiipiir 

1 • 1 Rewa. 

10 dvilhindur.. ., 
I • 0 Quilon. 


24’9 
24 ’7 
24-7 
24’2 
24’2 


Ramanathapuram. 10 
Mirzapur. 0’9 


Jaipur. 

Aligarh 


240 
23’4 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.26—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON CON¬ 
STRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 
ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 


wSALE OF ASSETS 


BORROWINGS 


Per¬ 

centage 


Per- 

oentago 


Per¬ 

centage 


Rewa.,.. 
Palainau. 
Aligarh.. 


MalaV)ar.... 
Lakhhnpur. 
Kamnip.... 
Mirzapur... 
Nagpur,... 


Ratriagiri... 
Bijaptir.... 
Chittorgarh. 
Bhatirida... 
Osmanabad. 

Quilon. 

Ahmedabad. 

Deoria. 

Jaunpiir.... 
Bangalore. . 


Sawai Madhopur. 

Kolhapur. 

Chanda.. 

Hasaan. 

Bhagalpur. 


Broach. 

Cachar. 

Chingleput. 

West Godavari.. . 
Naiiiital. 


Cuddapah.... 
Coimbatore.. . 

Kumool. 

Hissar. 

Mahbubnagar. 


Shajajtiir... 

Chum. 

Nizamabad. 

Jhabua. 

Barmer. . . . 


Sagar. 

Chanda.... 
Coimbatore. 


Sultanpur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Jhabua. 

Midna|>oro. 

Puri. 


Kolhapur... 
Parbhani... 
Korapiit.... 

Malabar__ 

Ilazarilmgh. 


Mecmt. 

IIoKhiarpur. 
Jai|>aiguri. . 
Bhagalpur.. 
Agra. 


Sitapur.. 
Kanjiur. 
Nainital. 
Sorath, . 
Bijapur. 


I^akhimpur. .. 

Monghyr. 

Palamau..... 
Shahjahanpur. 
Sirmoor. 


Chum. 

Banner. . . . 

Sirohi. 

Jaipur. 

Chittorgarh. 


Shivpuri.., 

RaiHon_ 

Satna. 

Satnbalpur. 
Poona. 


Cachar.. 
Bhilsa... 
Kumriij). 


Mrn'rut. 

Lakhinipur. 
Chanda.... 

(■hum. 

Puri. 


Poona. 

Rumanathapuram. 

Agra.... 

We8t KhaiulcHh... 
Mohindergarh. 


Hoshiarpur. 
Kanpur. ... 
Hariiirpur. . 
Burdwan... 
Satna. 


Midnapore.. 
Shivpuri.... 

Hallia. 

Sorath. 

Osmanabad. 


Parbhani 
Nagpur.. 
Durg.,.. 
Bilaapur. 
Sirohi... 


Raiacm.... 

:MR!da. 

Sitapur.... 
Sambalpur. 
Tripura... 


Sagar... 

Akola. 

Sirmr>or.... 
Koraput.... 
Hazaribtigh. 
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borrowings shows that in 25 districts finance through borrowings constituted 30 per 
cent or more of the total expenditure on the item; districts of the Peninsular 
regions are prominent among these districts. 


10 .10.2 The following table gives the overall proportion of the total expen¬ 
diture on each of the two items, viz., purchase of household utensils, furniture, etc., 
and purchase of clothing, shoes, bedding, etc., financed through each source: 


iSoiirce of finance? 

FROrOKTlON OF K\J'ENDITl^KK FINANCED 

(Per cent) 

Piirehast* of houH(*ho]tl 
utensils, furniture, etr*. 

Purehasc of clothing?, 
Hhoes, lx?d(linR, etc. 

(Uirront income. 

7h4 

S4'S 

Paat Hiivin^H... 

SI 

40 

Sale of 888(^8. 

17 

0-7 

Borrow! ntTH. 

S-I 


OtherHonrees (incluUinir mor«' tliaii ofic source). 

10-7 

12 

Total. 

JOOO 

100 0 


Only less than 2 per cent of the expenditure on each of the items was financed by 
sale of assets. lioth the items of expenditure were largely financed out of owned 
resources, and only to a small ext(*nt by borrowings. Tables 10.27 and 10.28 give 
distributions of districts according to the j)roportion of expenditure on the two 
items financed by owned resources, sale of assets and borrowings. In all the districts 
owned resources accounted for more than 50 j)er cent of tlu* total expenditure on each 
of the two items. In the large majority of the districts ex))enditure on both the items 
financed by borrowings w'as less than 10 per cent. Districts in wdiich more than 20 
per cent of the expenditure was financed by borrowings number 12 in the case of 
expenditure on purchase of household utensils, furniture, et('.. and 9 in the case of 
expenditure on clothing, shoes, l>edding. etc. 


10 .10.3 The overall jK)sition in regard to the sources of finance for expendi¬ 
ture on death ceremonies and marriage and other ceremonies is showni in the follow^- 
ing table : 


rUOrOKTlON OF KXI'KNIUTrKK FINANCED 

(IVr (‘ont ) 


JStuircM) of linanec 

Death (H*n.?monios 

Mfirriagt? and other 
ct?n?monies 

Oumint irieonu?... 

47-6 

31 9 

Pajit .. 

10 T} 

211 

Kale of axMAtji. 

2-6 

2 7 

BorrowiiigM..... 

37 S 

! 42 3 

Other Houroes (including tnort? t han one aouroe). 

1‘8 

2 0 

\ 

ToUil. 

mo 

1000 




Owned resources comprising current income and past savings constitute the largest 
single source from which finance for expenditure on these two items was obtained. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.27—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PUR¬ 
CHASE OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, FURNITURE, ETC. : 
EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENT¬ 
AGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES 



CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 

SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINCJS 

iSoria! 
numlxjr i 

District 

Per- 1 

District 

Per- 

District 

IV' 


centage 

1 

centago 

rentage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Lakhmipwr. 

m-0 

1 

Cohnbiitoro. 

38- / 

Mahbiibnagar. 

43 0 

2. 

Ratnagiri. 

100 0 

Poona. 

22 0 

Shahjahanpur. 

36 4 

3. 

Ramaimthapiiram. 

mo 

Kamrup. 

15'6 

Satna. 

29'1 

4. 

^azaribagh. 

90‘9 

Cachar. 

14'6 

Xiziimubad. 

28'2 

5. 

Mi(liiaiK)rt?. 

99‘7 

Burdwan. 

7-5 

Sugar. 

25 7 

«. 

Sitapur. 

m-e 

Mirzapur___ 

47 

Burdwan. 

24'9 

7. 

K4)raput. 

HUl 

West Khandash... 

39 

Rt'wa. 

94 n 

8. 

Durg. 

99 0 

Niziimabad. 

32 

Slmjapur. 

22'8 

9. 

Jalpaigiiri. 

,%'-S 

1 Nagpur. 

30 

Puri. 

22' 7 

10. 

Jhabua. 

9S'<S 

Bhatiiula. 

2'9 

I )eoria. 

22 * 2 

11. 

Aligarh. 

08-2 

Bilaspiir... 

23 

Kolhapur. 

20 7 

12. 

Meomt. 

98'2 

West Godavari.... 

23 

Par])}iani. 

20-2 

i:i. 

Malda.. 

9S-0 

.Tuilundnr. 

1-9 

Jaun{)ur. 

IS 4 

14. 

Tripura. 

97‘9 

Ballia. 

16 

Mirzapur..... 

IH'2 

15. 

Hissar. 

97‘6 

Deoria. 

1'6 

Bhatinda*. 

16'5 

16. 

Chingloput. 

97’3 

Moliindergarh. 

\ 14 

Osmanabad. 

16'2 

17. 

Moliindergarh. 

97 2 

Broach. 

14 

West Godavari_ 

15 7 

18. 

BtLTinor. 

97-1 

Meerut. 

I'l 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

15'4 

19. 

Miilabar. 

96'4 

Kewa. 

11 

West Khandtvsh... 

145 

20. 

Monghvr. 

96'2 

Sugar. 

11 

Bijapur. 

14'1 

21. 

Bilaspiir... 

95'9 

Nainilal. 

O'9 

Shivpuri. 

13'8 

22 . 

Sirohi. 

95'6 

Raison. 

O'S 

Kamrup. 

13'6 

23. 

Raisen. 

95 1 

Aligarh. 

06 

Sultan pur. 

132 

24. 

Cuddapah. 

94 9 

Korapiit... ^ -. , ,. 

O'6 

Bangalore........ 

13'0 

25. 

Kanpur. 

94'6 

Hassaii. 

06 

Jullundur. 

lt'7 

26. 

Broach. 

94'5 

Bangalore. 

06 

Bhiisfi. 

112 

27. 

Agra. 

94'2 

Bijapur. 

O'5 

Jaipur. 

11 1 

28. 

Ho.shiarpur. 

93'8 

Chingleput. 

O'5 

Ahmedabad. 

10 3 

29. 

! Palamau. 

93'6 

Quilon... 

0-5 

Bhagalpur. 

0'4 

30. 

Sambaipur. 

93'5 

Trjpiira. - - r - 

04 

Ballia. 

94 

31. 

Kumool. 

93'5 

Jaunpur. 

04 

Nagpur. 

93 

32. 

Chum. 

93'3 

Ahmodabacl. 

04 

Sorath.. 

S'9 

33. 

Akola. 

929 

.^kola. 

03 

Poona. 

S'8 

34. 

Chittorgarh. 

92'0 

Bhagalpur.. 

0'2 

Chanda. 

H'5 

35. 

Sinnoor. 

91-9 

Hamirpur. 

1 

02 

Hamiqiur. 

8'4 

36. 

Hamirpur. 

91 4 

Jalpaiguri... 

O'l 

Sirtnewr. 

8^2 

37. 

Sorath. 

91'1 

Hissar. 

01 

Chittorgarh. 

S'O 
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TABLE I0.27~SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PUR¬ 
CHASE OF HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS, FURNITURE, ETC.: 
EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENT¬ 
AGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINCS 

SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

Serial 

iHimbor 

District 

Per- 

District 

Per- 

District 

Por- 



ccutnge 

centage 

centage 


] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

38. 

Uha^alpur. 

y(>-3 

Puri. 

O'l 

Hassan. 

7'7 

311. 

Ahiaodabad. 

Hth2 

Lakhitiipur. 


(Jliuru. 

07 

40. 

Ha Ilia. 

Hy-o 

Malda. 

“ 

Kurnool. 

0 • f> 

41. 

ilaijmr. .. 

Hs-y 

Midnapi^irc. 


Palamau. 

1 04 

42. 

Hliilsa. 

SH'H 

j Mon^hyr. 


Hoshiarpur. 

\ 0'2 

43. 

Quilon. 

as‘7 

Ha/.titi)>af!;li_ .... 


Agra. 


44. 

Xiiinital. 

HS'O 

Palamau. .. 

_ 

Kan])ur. 

0'4 

45. 

(3iaiida. 

Hs-a 

.Sultaiipur. 


Sambalj)ur. 

0 ' J 

4(1. 

Na^rpvir. 

H7’7 

Sitapur. 

_ 

Cuddapali. 

50 

47. 

Sullanpur. 

HiiS 

Kanpur. 

- 

Quilon. 

40 

48. 

.lullundiir. 

SO '4 

Shahjalmnpur. 


Nainital. 

40 

40. 

i Sliivpuri. 

SO 2 

Agra. 

- 

Hais<in. 

4'J 

50. 

! Uaii^ahm*. 

SO’O 

Sirmtxjr. 


Monghvr. 

3'S 

51. 

fachar. 

S,5'4 j 

Ifoshiarpur. 

_ 

Broach. 

3'S 

52. 

liijaptir. 

S7,-4 

(’hum. 

„ 

Goimlxitoro. 

3'5 

53. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

S4'0 

liartnor. 

- 

Bu rmor. 

2'U 

54. 

OMnanabad. 

SS'S 

Sirohi. 

- 

Malabar. 

2'S 

55. 

West KUandcHli... 

1 H4'0 

Jaipur.i 

- 

Sirohi. 

2'0 

5(). 

Hbat iriflii. . . , , - , 

SO'O 

Sawai JSladlmpur. 


Hissar. 

23 

57. 

.launpiir. 

711'y 

(Jhittnrgarh. 

- 

(/hinglcput. 

2'2 

58. 

Parbliaiii. 

7y'S 

Jhabua. 


Malda. 

2'0 

50. 

Koliiapur. 

7U'3 

Shivpuri. 

- 

BiUiHpur. 

I'j 

60. 

Wo»( timiavari.... 

7y'J 

Sliajupur.. 


Mohindergarii. 

14 

til, 

Puri. 

77'3 

BhiLsa. 

- 

Aligarh. 

12 

02 . 

iShajapur. 

77'2 

Satna. 


Jalpaiguii. 

11 

03. 1 

Mir/oipur. 

77'1 

Samhaipur. 

- 

7’ripura. 

oy 

«4. 

J>4H)ria. 

70'0 

Durg... 

- 

Durg. 

O'U 

«6. 

Hewa. 

73 '4 

(.Chanda. 


Mwrut. 

07 

00 . 

iSitfsar. 

73'2 

Sorath... 


Midiiapore. 

03 

07. 

Satna. 

70'U 

liainagtri. 

- 

Kora put. 

03 

08. 

PiKUUi.;. 

00-2 

lvoiba]>ur......... 

- 

(^achar. 

01 

60. 

Nis»mal>ad. 

eS'O 

0 .siuanabad. 


Hazaribagh. 

O'l 

70. 

Burdwan. 

67'6 

Parbbani. 

- 

Sitapur. 

01 

71. 

Kamnip. 

60 '7 

Mabbiibnagar. 

- 

laikhimpur. 

- 

72. 

Shiihjahanpur. 

63'6 

Ouddapah... 

- 

Jhabua. 

— 

73. 

(loimbatorci. 

6S'0 

Kiimool. 

-- 

Akola. 


74. 

Mahbubnagar. 

570 

Itamauathapuraw. 

- 

Hatnagiri. 

** 

76. 

Hatuian. 

53'5 

Mtilabar. 


Kamauathapuram. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.28—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON 
CLOTHING, SHOES, BEDDING, ETC. : EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 

1 

2 

Midnapore. 

09-8 

Sitapur. 

99 J 

Coimbatore. 

99 1 

Hazaribagh. 

98 9 

Meerut. 

98 9 

Chittorgarh. 

98 9 

Jalpaigiiri. . 

98-6 

Sirohi. 

98'3 

Poona. 

98'1 

Aligarh. 

97'S 

Akola. 

97'7 

Banner. 

97'6 

Hoshiarpur. 

97 3 

Hatnagiri. 

97 3 

Malabar. 

97'2 

Bilaspiir. 

99'9 

Lakhiiupur. 

96 7 

Agra. 

967 

Malda. 

96'2 

Kolhapur. 

96 2 

Cachar. 

95'5 

J ullundur. 

954 

Sirmoor. 

947 

Durg. 

94'1 

Hissar. 

939 

Palamau. 

93'5 J 

Churu. 

93'5 

Sawal Ma^ihopur.. 

93'5 ' 

Nagpur. 

93'2 

West Khandesh... 

93 2 1 

Kamnip. 

92-9 j 

Bhilsa... 

92-7 t 

Jaunpur. 

92'3 J 

Raisen. 

92'0 1 

Chanda.. 

91-4 ] 

Koraput. 

90'8 1 

Shivpuri. 

90 2 ] 


SALE OP ASSETS 


BORROWINGS 


Per- 

ceutage 


Per. 

centago 


Mohindergarh. 

Tripura. 

Bangalore. .,. 
Nizamabad... 
Rewa. 


Jhabua.... 
Hissar. . . . 
Bhagalpur. 
Hamirpur. 
Hassan.... 


Nagpur. 

Satna. 

VV'est Godavari,.. 

Chanda. 

Sagar. 


Chingleput. 

West KJiandesh., . 

Ballia. 

Shajapur. 

Ramanathapuram. 


Aligarh... 
Bhatindai 

. 

Bijapur.. 
Malda.... 


Sultan pur. 


Cacliar... 
Biirdwan. 


Shajapur. ,... 

Deoria. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Bhagai])ur.... 
Mohindergarh. 


30 Jaipur. 

2 • S Rainanu t hapu ram. 

2'0 N iziimabad. 

2 ‘ 2 Mongliyr. 

1 • 8 Satna. 


Bangah^re. . 

Rewa. 

Ahmodabad, 
Chingleput.. 
Ballia.. 


Sultanpur. 
Mirzapur.. 
Sorath. ..., 
Sambalpur. 
Puri. 


l*arbhani. 

Went Godavari. 

Cuddapah. 

Kanpur. 

Hassan. 


Burdwan. 

Jhabua. 

Bijapur. 

Mahbubiiagar. 
Bhatinda. 


Shivpuri;. 
Broaeh.,.. 
KurriooK.. 
Hamirpur. 
Sagar. 


Koraput. 
Quilon... 
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TABLE i0.2ft—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON 
CLOTHING. SHOES, BEDDING, ETC.: EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 


Sorial 
niim iK^r 


CURRENT INCOME 
AND I'AST SAVIN(;S 


IVr- 

[ CH'JltHgf 


Kumool. DO'2 

Qiiilun. SD'Ct 

OHiiiana \n\ il. 80-4 

Mall h\i bnagar. SO 2 

Blmtincla. SH'S 

Hamirpur........ 

Buniwan. 88-4 

Katipur. SS‘S 

Hijapur. SS‘2 

Saga r. SSO 

CtidBapah. ST'O 

Puri. 87 6 

Parbhani. SGO 

\V(»st (iDtlavari... . SO'G 

Nniiiital. 

Surat h. 84-0 

Bruarh. 84^5 

Sauibaliiur. <S4-1 


Sultuupur. 
Mirzapiir.. 

Ballia. 

Cbinglepul. 
Tripura. . . 


Ahinociabud. 
Monghyr... 

Siitna. 

R<iwa. 

iiangalorp. . 


Jhabua. 74-8 

Nizamabod. 73-0 

KaiiianatiiApiirani. 71'3 

Jaipur. GO'S 

iShahjahanpur. 60'7 

Bhagalpur. 64’7 

l>iK>ria.. GJ’S 

Shajapiir. 6S’3 

Mob iiidurgarh. 37’1 

llaHRan. 36’9 


SALK OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

1 )iHtric;t 

Per- 

District 

Per- 


ccutago 


centago 

3 

A 

r> 

(i 

Mahbubnagar. 

0‘3 

Osmaiiabad. 

H’3 

Sita[)iir. 

0-2 

Rainen. 

7’7 

Shiihjahanjmr. 

0’2 

Bhilsa. 

7 3 

Howbiarpur. 

0-2 

Pa lama u. 

6 ‘ 3 

Sainbaljiur. 

0’2 

Jaunpur. 

6* / 

Osmatialiad. 

0’2 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

3’7 

Cuddapab. 

(h2 

Weat Kiiaiidcsh... 

5-7 

Dooria. 

01 

(Uiaudu. 

6’6 

Jullundur. 

01 

Durg... 

30 

Puri. 

01 

Jullundur. 

4 3 

Koraput. 

01 

Nagpur. 

4’4 

Hatnagiri. 

01 

Tripura. 

4 3 

Kolhapur. 

01 

Sinuoor. 

40 

K iirnool. 

01 

Malda. 

3- 7 

L’llrbimpiir. 


Agra.. 

2-9 

Ju ipaiguri. 

- 

Nainital. 

20 

MidiiajKire. 

- 

Ratnagiri. 

2’6 

Miinghyr. 

- 

lloshiarpur. 

2’3 

liaxaribagb. 

~ 1 

Banner. 

2-4 

Pabiinau. 

- ' 

KoUiapur. 

2’4 

Mirzapur. 

- j 

Malabar. 

2’4 

Agra. 

_ ' 

Hiasar. 

20 

Niiinital. 

1 

BilaMpur. 

1-6 

Cburu. 


JaljHiiguri. 

1’3 

Banner. 

_ 

Aligarh. 

1’3 

Sirnbi. 


Lakhimpur. 

12 

•Taipiir 


Poona. 

1’2 

Sawai Madbopur. . 

- i 

Hazaribagb. 

11 

Cbittorgarh. 


Chittorgarh. 

10 

Shivpuri. 

- 

Kamrup. 

0’9 

Bhiiaa.. 


Mt^nit. 

0’8 

Bilaspiir. 

1 

Sirohi. 

0-8 

Akola.. 

- 

Churu. 

0‘7 

Sonith. 

_ 

Coimbatore. 

0’7 

Broach. 


Akola. 

0’6 

Coimbatore. 

- 

Sitapiir. 

0’5 

Malabar. 

- 

Cachar. 

0’3 

Oiiilrtn. 

_ 

Midnapore. 

0’2 
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But borrowings as a source of finance is not far behind owned resources. Other 
sources, such as sale of assets and miscellaneous sources, were unimportant. Owned 
resources provided a slightly larger proportion of the total finance for death cere¬ 
monies than for marriage and other ceremonies. Current income was a more im¬ 
portant source for death ceremonies than for marriage and other ceremonies. This 
may be expected since the expenditure on the former item was generally smaller in 
magnitude than that on the latter. But the unexpected character of the expen¬ 
diture and the circmnstances in which it is undertaken lead to a fairly large propor-o 
tion of the expenditure on death ceremonies being met by borrowings. Borrowings 
were relatively more important in financing expenditure on marriage and other 
ceremonies. 

10.10.4 Table 10.29 gives for the different districts data relating to the propor¬ 
tions of the total expenditure on death ceremonies met from current income and 
past savings taken together, and from sale of assets and borrowings. It would be 
noted that in 42 districts the proportion of total expenditure financed by owne<l 
resources was between 40 and 70 per cent. There are 17 districts in which the 
proportion exceeded 70 per cent, but many of these are districts in which the average 
expenditure on the item was small. Considering the pattern of distribution of 
districts according to the proportion of this expenditure financed by borrowing, it is 
found that in 29 districts borrowings accounted for 30 to 50 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the item, and in 21 districts, 50 per cent or more of the total expendi¬ 
ture on the item. 

10.10.5 As can be seen from table 10.30, expenditure on marriage and other 
ceremonies financed by sale of assets was nil or negligible in 12 districts ; in 49 other 
districts sale of assets accounted for less than 5 per cent of the total expenditure 
on the item. Districts in wdiich more than 5 per cent was met from this source 
number 14, of which in Burdwan, Poona, Cachar and Sagar, the expenditure from 
this source constituted more than 10 per cent. Districts in w’^hich less than 30 per 
cent of the expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies was financed by borrow¬ 
ings are only 14, and in most of these districts the average expenditure on this item 
was relatively low. Except in Hazaribagh, Sitapur, Shivpuri and Aligarh, the 
average expenditure in these districts was less than the overall average of Rs 67 per 
family. Among the nine districts which appear at the other extreme, where more 
than 60 per cent of the finance for the item was obtained by borrowing, in six districts, 
viz., Ramanathapuram, Cuddapah, Churu, Bbilsa, Shajapur and Barmer, unfavour¬ 
able seasonal conditions were reported. 

10.10.6 The table on page 495 gives the overall proportions of the total 
expenditure on each of the three items, viz., medical exj)enses, educational 
expenses and litigation charges, financed through different sources. For medical 
and educational expenses, owned resources, particularly current inciome, formed the 
most important source of finance. Borrowings constituted a comparatively 
important source of finance for medical expenses, but was unimportant for educa¬ 
tional expenses. On the other hand, owned resources provided only 52 per cent 
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TABLE IOJ9-SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON DEATH 
CEREMONIES: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL 

FAMILIES 



CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINCS 

SALE OF ASSETS 

Serial 





num)x)r 

Dwtrict 

Per¬ 

centage 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Koraput. 

96-S 

Hurd wan. 

28’8 

2. 

OHmanabad. 

946 

Jhabua. 

19’3 


Hajari bagh. 

81/-3 

Nagpur. 

14’1 

4. 

Sambalpur. 

S7‘H 

West Godavari.... 

10’4 

5. 

Rangalure. 

Srr9 

Nizamabad. 

9’9 

G. 

Shivpuri. 

So’8 

Diirg. 

H‘7 

7. 

AkoUv. 

84'8 

Sorath. 

7’7 

8. 

Kamrup. 

82’H 

Jalpaiguri. 

7’3 

G. 

l*uona. 

79‘8 

Haasan. 

6’9 

10. 

Mohindergarh. 

77‘S 

Chingleput. 

6’7 

11. 

Tripura. 

75-0 

Broach. 

5’7 

12. 

Maida. 

74 2 

Jaunpur. 

52 

13. 

Lakhimpur. 

72'3 

Kamrup. 

50 

14. 

\Vo«t Kliandeish .,. 

72'1 

Ballia. 

4’8 

15. 

Aligarh. 

7]-8 

Maida. 

4’7 

IG. 

Jhabua. 

7J‘7 

HiHRar. 

4’7 

17. 

iSirohi. 

70 4 

Parbhani. 

4’7 

18. 1 

Bilaapur. 

69 2 

(lachar. 

4’6 

19. 1 

Ratnagiri. 

68 • 5 

Hamirpiir. 

46 

20. 1 

(\)iinlmt ore. 

68 4 

RhilHM. 

4’4 

21. 

Raisen. 

07 i 

Saw’ui Madhopur. . 

3’4 

22. 

liaTuirpur.i 

67 0 

Kolhapur. 

3’1 

23. 

24. 

Ballia. 

66’ 7 

Hhagalpur. 

2’8 

Sinnoor. 

66’6 

Satna. 

26 

25. 

1 Mtwut. 

i 1 

66’3 

Kurmwl. 

2 2 

2G. 

1 

Kurnuol. 

66’2 

(’handa.. 

21 

27. 

l>urK. 

64 0 

Cuddapah.: 

2’1 

28. 

Quilon. 

63’6 j 

Bhatinda. 

1’8 

29. 

Satna. 

63’6 

'IVipiira. 

! 

30. 

Rewa. 

63’2 

Raiatui. 

\ 1’6 

31. 

Bhatinda. 

62’7 

Bangalore. 

1’6 

32. 

HoRhiarpur. 

60’9 

A kola.. 

1’5 

33. 

Chanda. 

60’5 

Shajupur. 

1’3 

34. 

Sultanpur. 

69’7 

Hazaribagh. 

1’2 

35. 

Mirrapur. 

58’1 

Quiloii. 

1’2 

36. 

Puri. 

58’1 

Rewa.. 

11 

87. 

Agra. 

572 

West Khandeah... 

11 


BORROWINGS 


1 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 


(> 

Jaipur. 

99-6 

Chum. 

97 1 

Ramanathapuraiu. 

85-0 

Barmer. 

81 4 

Bhagaljiur. 

77’9 

Shaja)uir. 

69’4 

Hhilsa. 

66’7 

Haasan. 

66‘3 

Monghvr. 

60’7 

Palamau. 

mi 

(3iingleput. 

m-3 

Sorath . 

mi 

Kanpur. 

1 57’4 

Deoria. 

1 563 

Sitapur. 

1 55’9 

(’achar. 

55’8 

Sagar. 

54’8 

Cuddapah. 

54’4 

('liittorgarli. 

54’2 

ShahjahanjMir. 

51’ 8 

Mnhbubnagar. 

50 1 

Malabar. 

40’5 

West Godavari_ 

48’5 

Nainital. 

48’4 

.Midnapore. 

45-3 

tiaunpur. 

45’2 

Julliindur. 

44’9 

Nagpur. 

44’5 

Ahmedabad. 

44’3 

Agra. 

42’S 

Bijapur. 

42’4 

Jiroach. 

41’9 

Parbhani. 

4J’6 

Mirzapur. 

41’4 

Puri. 

40’9 

Sultanpur. 

40’2 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

39-6 
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TABLE 10.29—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON DEATH 
CEREMONIES: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL 
FAMILIES—Concluded 


Serial 

mimU^r 


CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 


Per¬ 

centage 


SALE OF ASSE'rS 


Per¬ 

centage 


RORROVVINGS 


Per¬ 

centage 


Sawai Madhopur, . 57 0 Puri.... 

Bijapur. 57 0 Ma la bar. 

Kolhapur. 56 6 Shivpiiri. 


Ahmedabad. 
Jullundiir. , . 
Midnapore... 
Pfirbhani... . 
Jaljiaiguri. .. 


Mahbubnagar. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Malalmr. 

Burdwan. 

.1 aim pur. 


(>hittorgarh. 
Nainital,.. . 

Sagar. 

Deoria. 

Sitapur. 


Bilasjmr. 

Mirzapur. 

Shahjahanpur. 
(’hittorgarh. - . 
Aligarh. 


Mahbubnagar. 
Midnapor**..., 
Sultanpiir. . . . 

Kora put. 

Sagar. 


Osmanabad. 
La k him pur. 
Monghyr... 
Pahiiiiau. . . 
Deoria. 


Iloshiarpur. 56 7 

Kolhapur. 56'2 

Bhatinda . 55‘5 

(Uiandn. 55'5 

.Iai}>aiguri . 54'2 

Mfserut. 55'7 

Sirmoor. 55 4 

Satna. 32 7 


Rewa. 

Coiml»att>re. 
Kuriutui.... 
RaiKen. 


Uatnagiri. 50 9 


Bilanpur.. 
Sirohi.... 
Rallia.... 
Hamirjuir 
Aligarh... 


Kanpur. 

Broach. 

West Godavari... 

Nagpur. 

Monghyr. 


Palarnau . . .. 
(^iddapah . ., 

Caehar. 

Sorath. 

Chinglepuf.. 


Shajapur.. . 

Bhilaa. 

Hissar. 

Ha.ssan..... 
Nizamabad. 


Bhagalpur. 10-5 

Banner. 16-6 

Ramanathapuram . 15 * 0 

(’huru. 2'0 

Jaipur. O’l 


Sitapur. 

Kanpur. 

Agra. 

Nainitnl. 

Mc^erut. 


Sinnoor. 

Hoshiarpur... 
Jullundur. . . . 
Mobindergarh. 
(’hunt. 


Banner.... 

Sirohi. 

Jaipur. 

Sambalpur.. 
Ahmedalmd. 


PcKina. 

Ratriagiri. 

Bijapur. 

(k)imbatore. 

Ramanathapuram. 


Lakhimpiir. 

Durg. 

W«‘st Khandesh. 

Quilon. 

Burdwan. 


Hissar. 22 6 

• Mobindergarh. 22'2 

■ Malda. 2J'I 

P.xma. 20-2 

Tripura. JS-O 

Akola. 13'7 

Shivpuri. 15'4 

Kamnip. 12'1 

Bangalore. 11'7 

Sambalpur.. 11'4 

Hazaribagh. O'5 

Nizamabad. S'5 

Kora put.. 5'2 

Jhabua. 2’4 

Osmanabad.. l^l 
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TABLE IOJ»—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON 
MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES: EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES 



CURRENT INC3>ME 
ANJD PAST SAVJN(;S 

SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

Soria! 







niimlx)r 

Diatrict 

Per- 

Diatriet 

Per- 

Ointriet 

Per- 



eenia^'ti 


centage 


centage 


1 

o 

.3 

4 

5 

0 

J. 

Palainaii. 

.V.V • 2 


22 4 

Harmer. 

88 4 

‘> 

Saialml})ur. 

Sl-U 


20 • 5 

1 ^iiddajmh. 

71' I 


iiu3Uiri!>UjL(l). 

sjd 


14 H 

C/huni. 

07 0 

4. 

Shivpuri. 

74 4 

Hurdwaii. 

742 

Ramanatimimrani. 

00 0 

r». 

r^irbliaiii. 

7:i‘:i 

H iHKH r. 

SV 

Shahjahanptir. 

05 • 1 

«. 

Akolii. 

7/1 • J 


7 2 

Cliittorgarli. 

01 5 

7. 

MicJnapon*.. 

72 J 


0-7 

Hhiisa.V. 

01'1 

8. 

Ali/;rHrh. 

(iU ' 7 


05 

Jill rd wan. 

01'0 

9. 

Nuf'iJtir. 


Satnu. 

O' 1 

Sliajapur. 

00 5 

1(». 

Rilanpur. 

6Y> • 8 


00 

Puri.^ 

1 50'8 








11. 

ivorajmt. 

CO ■ 0 

Alif][arh. 

00 

Bangalore... j 

58'7 

12. 

SuiiaiijMtr........ 

art * H 

Malda. 

5-7 

Mahhubnagar. 

58 • 2 

12. 

Si roll!. 




Malabar. 

58-2 

14. 

Kolhapur. 

Of • 7 


5' 1 

Kurnoo). 

58'1 

la. 

Meorut. 

04 'J 

\Vf,st Khundenh.. . 

4'H 

Sawai Mudhopur. 

57 2 

Hi. 

Lakliiiiipiir. 

02' 7 


4' 7 

Sorat li. 

55'S 

17. 

' Monvfhyr. 

02 • 2 


4 7 

Jaipur. 

55' 7 

18. 

Kanpur. 

02 0 

Akc'lu. 

4 5 

West (hxlavari. . . . 

51 1 

il>. 

Tripura. 

01 • 0 

Sitapiir. 

45 

H assail. 

50'7 

20. 

Haiiiirpur. 

Of' / 

H a Hsa u.. . . .. 

45 

Broacli. 

50'0 

21. 

('hin|ii)oput... 

«5.9 • 0 

Purbharii. 

5'9 

(V>imbatore. 

49 2 

22. 

Mohiudorgarl).. . . 

,VJ'2 

! )urp. 

5'8 

Hoshiarpur. 

48'9 

23. 

. 

,j8'7 

Kamrup. 

50 

\Vest Kliandesh ... 

475 

24. 

Ballia. 

o7’U 

MoiiindfU'ffurh. 

55 

Hissar.. 

47 1 

25. 

Sjfnpiir. . . . 

9^7 * 7 

^ilhiFubir 

5'2 

Jiillundur. 

47 0 

20. 

Hi j}i]>ur. 

07 4 

Hha};rHlptir. 

2'S 

Bhagalpur. 

40- 7 

27. 

l4ur|.(. 

57 2 

Jauiipiir. 

27 

Niramabiid. 

40 0 

28. 

ALikia. 

57 0 

Hilaapiir. 

27 

Kliatinda. 

44 0 

29. 

Naifiital. 

50 • 5 

R{iia<*n. 

20 

Ratnagiri. 

44 0 

30. 

.■Vifni. 

50'4 

Sirinrior. 

25 

Sirmoor. 

44 5 

31. 

•’ri* .. 

.1 )lH llllll ^ _ _r - . r - 

55'5 

Hhfitinda. 

25 

I)tH>riu. 

444 

32. 

.Inlpji ij^Ttiri 

54 • U 

Ch<t>|da . 

2'5 

.hiunpur . 

45'9 

33. 

Ahmed a bad . 

54'5 

Shajapiir . 

24 

(Uiunda . 

45 2 

34. 

Qiiiloii . 

55'5 

Hhilwi . 

2 1 

Agra . 

41 9 

35. 


55'0 

Hiillia . 

20 

OsmanaVjad . 

40 5 

30. 


52'U 

OHniHiialiad. .. 

2'0 

Satiia . 

40'1 

37. 

, . 

ill* iFi ri 

52'4 

Htjapur , . 

J'U 

Ballia . 

40 0 
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TABLE lOJO—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON 
MARRIAGE AND OTHER CEREMONIES: EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



(CURRENT INCOME 


AND PAST S.4VINGS 

Serial 



number 

Difttrk't 

Per- 



centage 


1 

O 

38. 

Osmanabad. 

52-J 

39. 

Jaunpur. 

51 6 

40. 

Bhatinila. 

61 6 

41. 

Kamrup. 

51 4 

42. 

Deoria. 

51 3 

43. 

Poona. 

51'3 

44. 

.Ho.shiarpur. 

511 

45. 

Satna. 

50'S 

46. 

Jullundur. 

40 S 

47. 

C-oimbatore. 

40'5 

48. 

Bhagaipiir. 

49'0 

49. 

West Khandesh... 

47'7 

50. 

Mirzapur. 

47'2 

51. 

Nizamabad. 

46'S 

52. 

Jaipur. 

46'1 

53. 

Clianda. 

45'S 

64. 

West (Jodavari.... 

45'5 

55. 

Bro*ich... 

44'S 

56. 

Sorath . 

44 '7 

57. 

Sagar. 

43 '4 

58. 

Hasaan. 

43 ’4 

59. 

Kurnool. 

415 

60. 

Malabar. 

40'9 

61. 

Sawai Madbopur. . 

40'7 

62. 

Cachar. 

405 

63. 

Puri. 

3H'2 

64. 

Chittorgarh. 

37 7 

65. 

Mahbubnagar. 

37 1 

66. 

Bhilaa. 

36'S 

67. 

Bangalore. 

36'0 

68. 

Shajapur.. 

35'2 

69. 

Shahjahanpur. 

343 

70. 

Ramanathapuram. 

33'4 

71. 

Hisaar. 

29 7 

72. 

Cuddapah. 

27 5 

73. 

Burdwan. 

24-8 

74. 

Churn. 

14-6 

75. 

Banner. 

114 


SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

Difttrict 

Per- 

District 

Per- 


oentage 


centage 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Chingleput. 

I'S 

Ahmedabad. 

40 0 

Quilon. 

15 

Bijapur. 

39 5 

Hamirpur. 

13 

Raisen. 

393 

Meenit... 

12 

Ourg. 

39'0 

Rewa. 

12 

Jhabua... 

38'2 

Sorath.. 

11 

Mirzapur. 

38'0 

Deoria. 

10 

(3iingleput. 

37 9 

Nainital.. 

10 

Monghyr. 

378 

(hidda{)ah. 

10 

Hamirpur. 

374 

Kolhapur. 

09 

Lakhimpur.! 

373 

West Godavari.... 

09 

Malda. 

370 

Broaeh. 

O'S 

Nainital. 

36 9 

Kanpur.j 

0-6 

Quilon. 

367 

Coimlkatore. 

05 

Kamrup. 

366 

Midnapore. 

04 

Kanpur. 

34 '7 

Sultanpur. 

0-4 

I (’achar. 

34'6 

Puri. 

04 

Meerut. 

34'6 

Kurnool. 

0-4 

Mohindergarh. 

340 

Malabar. 

03 

Sirohi. 

34'0 

Shahjahanpur. 

02 

Sagar. 

340 

Saralmipur. 

0 2 

Sultanpur. 

33 'S 

Mirzapur. 

01 

Rewa. 

32'0 

AgTH. 

01 

Kolhapur. 

319 

Sirohi. 

01 

Poona. 

31 0 

Jaipur. 

0 1 

Koraput. 

29'8 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

\ 0 1 

Midnapore. 

27 5 

Ijakhimpur. 

1 

Tripura. 

\ 269 

Monghyr. 


Sitapiir. 

\ 264 

Palamau. 

1 - 

Shivpuri. 

25 6 

Hoshiarpur. 

- 

Hilaapur. 

24'8 

Churu. 

- 

Aligarh . 

24'3 

Banner. 

- 

Nagpur. 

23'5 

Chittorgarh... 

- 

Parbhani. 

20'5 

Jhabua. 


Akola ... 

195 

Shivpuri. 

- 

Sambalpur. 

17 7 

Koraput. 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

160 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

13'1 

Ramanathapuram. 


Palamau. 

10'8 
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of the total finance for litigation ; borrowings financed as much as 43 per cent of 
it, a proportion slightly higher than the corresponding proportion for marriage 
and other ceremonies. As indicated by the average expenditure per reporting 
family, the level of expenditure on the item was high and could not perhaps be 
financed without borrowings. 


Source of finance 

CHOI’ORTION OK KXrKNlHTUKK UN THE ITEM KINANCED 
(Per cent) 

MtMiieal 

oJCjienscH 

Educational 

expenses 

Litigation 

chargiis 

Current income. 

63 0 

86’9 

43 3 

Past savings. 

5‘4 

5-8 

8-3 

Sale of assets. 

\ 2-7 

0 6 

2 8 

Borrowings. 

27^H 

5S 

42 5 

Other sources (including more than one sourceK 

11 

1-2 

29 

1’otal. 

100-0 

100 0 

700 0 


10.10.7 Tables 10.31, 10.32 and 10.33 give, for the different districts, 
the data on the proportion of total expenditure financed through different sources 
for each of th(^ three items uinler con-sideration. In a large majority of the districts 
more than 20 per cent of medical expenses were financed by borrowings. There 
are 12 districts in which more than 40 per cent of the total medical expenses were 
financed by borrowings. The amount finance<i through borrowings formed more than 
10 per cent of the total educational expenses in only 10 districts. The proportions 
of expenditure on litigation financed by owm^d resources and borrowings varied 
considerably among the districts. The table showing the pro[)()rtion of expendi¬ 
ture on litigation financed hy sale of assets is of interest in that although the overall 
proportion for this source of finance was only 2-8 per cent, there are 20 districts in 
which the proportion exceeded 5 per cent. Most of these districts are. however, 
those in which the average level of expenditure on this item was not high. The 
table showing the proportion of finance met from borrowings reveals the importance 
of borrowings as a source of finance for expenditure on litigation. Borrowings 
financed more than 20 per cent of the total expenditure on litigation charges in 60 
districts; while the overall average proportion of expenditure financed by borrowings 
was 43 per cent, there are 35 districts in which the proportion was 40 per cent or 
more, and in 14 of these districts the pro|K)rtion exceeded GO per cent. 

lOJI FAMILY EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY BORROWING 

lO.U.l It has been pointol out above that data in regard to the purpose 
of borrowing were obtained l)y us in two different contexts, namely, through questions 
regarding the purposes of particular loans contracted during the year and through 
questions regaining sources of finance of particular items of expenditure incurred 
during the year. Data relating to purpose of borrowing have been discussed in 
Chapter 7. In this chapter the information relating to borrowings as a source of 
finance for family expenditure has been set out. A comparison of the two sets of data 
can also be attempted. As pointed out in Chapter 7, the information obtained from 
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SITRVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.31—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 
EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCEN¬ 
TAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES 


Sarial 
n umber 

CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 

SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

District 

Per. 

rentage 

District 

Per¬ 

centage 

Di.strict 

Per¬ 

centage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Chum. 

94‘7 

Nagpur. 

19’2 

Jaipur. 

54’8 

2. 

Barmer. 

94 3 

Lakhimpur. 

16’S 

Shivpuri. 

53-9 

3. 

Sirohi. 

91 7 

Sitapur. 

10’6 

Mir/apur. 

49’9 

4. 

Tripura. 

89 1 

Cachar. 

H’3 

Mahhuhnagar. 

48’8 

5. 

Koraput. 

88 7 

Bangalore. 

8 1 

Chittorgarh. 

45 9 

6. 

Sagar.i. 

88-2 

Hassan. 

7 0 

Shajapur. 

45’9 

7. 

Raisen. 

87‘6 

I>»rg. 

6 7 

Cuddapah. 

44’S 

8. 

Malda. 

86’3 

Jalpaiguri. 

5’9 

Monghvr. 

43 ’6 

9. 

Jhabua. 

86’3 

Burdwan. 

5’S 

Bhagalpur. 

43’5 

10. 

Akola. 

86 ’3 

Jiillundur. 

5’5 

Hoshiarpur. 

420 

11. 

Ramanathapuram. 

85 ’8 

Bhatinda. 

5’3 

Bangalom. 

40-5 

12. 

Hazaribagh. 

! 82 ’9 

Midnapore. 

51 

Palainaii. 

40’2 








13. ' 

Midnax>ore. 

82’0 

Parbhani. 

50 

Nizamabad. 

39’6 

14. 

Sorath. 

82-0 

Nizamabad. 

49 

Rewa. 

38’8 

15. 

West Khandeeh. -. 

80’9 

Sagar. 

41 

West Godavari. . . . 

38’1 

16. 

Sitapiir. 

80’2 

Hissar. 

39 

Parbhani. 

380 

17. 

Satna. 

SO’2 

Xainital. 

3’8 

Malabar. 

376 

18. 

Sambalptir. 

80’0 

Malda. 

3’5 

Julitindur. 

i 37-3 

19. 

Lakhimpiir. 

79’8 

West Khandesh .. . 

30 

Deoria. 

36 ’4 

20, 

Meerut. 

79 ’7 

Kamrup. 

2’9 

Shahjahanpur. 

34 4 

21. 

Bilasptir. 

79 ’4 

Ahmedaliad. 

2’9 

Sinnoor. 

34 4 

22. 

Kammp. 

78 ’7 

Kolhapur. 

2 9 

Chingleput. 

34 3 

23. 

Bhilsa. 

78’7 

West Godavari,. .. 

2’7 

Hamirpur. 

33’7 

24. 

Agra. 

7H’6 

Ballia. 

2’6 

Quiion. 

32 1 

25. 

Poona. 

76 ’7 

Deoria. 

2’6 

Jaunpur. 

31’9 

26. 

Ratuagiri. 

76 3 

Mahbubnagar. 

2 4 

Puri. 

31’4 

27. 

Ahmedabad. 

74 ’8 

Shahjahanpur. 

2 3 

Nagpur. 

30 6 

28. 

Sultaiipur. 

73 7 

Aligarh. 

2 2 

Cachar. 

30’5 

29. 

Kolhapur. 

73’6 

Quiion. 

20 

Mohindergarh. 

30’2 

30. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

73’2 

Chingleput. 

I’S 

Osmanabad... 

29’6 

31. 

Aligarh. 

72’7 

Agra. 

1’7 

Bijapur. 

28 ’4 

32. 

Broach. 

720 

Rewa. 

1’7 

Burdwan,.. 

28’1 

33. 

Kanpur. 

71’7 

Tripura. 

IS 

Ballia. 

28 1 

34. 

Kurnool. 

71’7 

Jaunpur. 

IS 

<‘k)imbatore. 

27’5 

35. 

Bijapur. 

70’3 

Bhilsa. 

15 

Kurnool. 

27 5 

36. 

Osmanabad. 

70’2 

Bhagalpur. 

14 

Kanpur. 

26’9 

37. 

Baltia. 

69’3 

Shajapur. 

1-4 

Bhatinda. 

26’9 
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TABLE I0.3t—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES : 
EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENT¬ 
AGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



CaJRRENT INCOME 

1 _ 

1 

1 



AND PAST SAVINGS 

SAI.E OK ASSKTS 

BORROWINGS 

Serial 







number 

District 

Per- 

District 

Per- 1 

District 

i Per- 



centage 


centagc j 


(^ontag© 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

ti 

38. 

Mohindorjijarh. 


(Mianda. 

14 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

26'6 

39. 

Goirnbaloro. 

6H6 

Poona. 

14 

Siiltanpur. 

25'9 

40. 

Puri. 

67 ‘ U 

(Ouddapah. 

1'4 

Tliirg. 

25'8 

41. 

Durg. 

67 5 

Sirmoor. 

12 

Hisaar. 

26'5 

42. 

Nainital. 

66 S 

Hamirpiir. 

11 

Aligarh. 

25'1 

43. 

Burdwan. 

66 4 

Satna. 

11 

Kolhapur. 

23'6 

44. 

Bhatinda. 

66-3 

Coirabalort'. 

11 

Chanda. 

22'S 

45. 

Jalpaigiiri. 

660 

Hofthiarpur. 

10 

Ahmedabad. 

21 8 

46. 

Hamirpur........ 

65-1 

Malabar. 

I'O 

Poona. 

21 6 

47. 

Jaunpiir. 

64‘7 

Meerut. 

09 

Hassan. 

214 

48. 

Sirmtxir. 

64 3 

Mohindergarh..... 

0-9 

Broach. 

212 

49. 

Chingleput. 

63 9 

Jhalma. 

09 

Bhilwi. 

19-8 

50. 

tShuhjahanpur. 

63-3 

Hilnspur. 

09 

Sambalpiir. 

19'8 

51. 

Chanda. 

62 5 

Katnugiri. 

0'8 

Bilaspur. 

19 7 

52. 

Quilon. 

61 0 

Akola. 

1 07 

Ratnagiri. 

19 5 

63. 

Maialmr. 

606 

Sorath. 

i 07 

Jalj)aiguri. 

19 2 

64. 

Deoria. 

60 2 

Puri. 

\ 06 

Meerut. 

19'2 

55. 

Palamati. 

69-H 

Broai'h. 

06 

Agra. 

19'! 

56. 

Rewa. 

69 2 

Kanpur. 

05 

Satna. 

18'7 

57. 

West Godavari. . . . | 

69 • 2 

Kumool. 

0 6 

Nainital. 

173 

58. 

Raaaan.| 

69 ■ 1 

Siiltaiijuir. 

0'4 

Sorath. 

17 3 

59. 

Cachar. 

6S2 

Bazaribagh. 

0-2 

Hazaribagh. 

167 

60. 

•liiIliiTidur. 

67 2 

Oamnnaliad. 

02 

Knmrup. 

16'4 

61. 

Hoahiarpur. 

67 0 

Bijapiir. 

01 

West Khandesh ... 

16 1 

62. 

Parbhani. 

670 \ 

Monghvr. 

- 

Rninanathap\jram. 

14 2 

63. 

Monghvr. 

66 4 

Palaiiiuu. 


Midnapor©. 

12'9 

64. 

Nizamabad. 

66 6 

Mirzapur.1 

- 

Raisen. 

12 5 

65. 

Bhagalpur. 

55'1 

Ouini. 


Koraput. 

10 6 

66. 

OhittiOrgarh. ^ . 

64'1 1 

Barnier ^ 


Malda. 

10 2 

67. 

Ouddapah. 

53'4 

Sirohi. 


Sit a pur. 

8'4 

68. 

Shajapiir. 

\ 52 '7 

Jaipur. 

- 

Sirohi. 

8-3 

69. 

Hiasar. 

\ 52 0 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

- 

Akola. 

83 

70. 

Bangalore. 

614 

Chittorgarh. 

- 

1 Sagar. 

67 

71. 

Mtrvjk.rtitr 

so • 1 

1 Sbi'''P*iri. 


Tripura. 

63 








72. 

Nagpur. 

49 6 

Raisen. 

- 

Jhabtia. 

63 

73. 

hll 

48'3 

Sa.ml**lpor. 


Barmer... 

5'7 

li\ 

AtAOiII Uii e • • « « 

Shivpiiri. 

46 'J 

Koraput. 

- 

Churu. 

53 

76. 

Jaipur. 

452 

liamanat hapiiram. 


Lakhimpur. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.32—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 
EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENT 
AGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


J. 

2^ 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

M. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
lb. 

10. 

17. 

18 , 
11 ). 
20 . 

21 , 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

2r». 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
.32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 

SALE OF AvSSETS 

District 

Per- 

District 

Pt*r- 

centago 

centage 

1 


3 

4 

Palamau. 

100 0 

Burdwan. 

6’3 

Banner. 

100 0 

Hamirpur. 

4’9 

Jhabua. 

100 0 

(^hingleput. 

4’6 

Raisen. 

100 0 

Nizamu bad. 

3’3 

Ratnagiri. 

100 0 

•Fulliindur. 

31 

Hazarilmgh. 

99 ’ S 

West Godavari... . 

21 

Sita]mr. 

996 

Ballia. 

20 

Bilaspur. 

99 ’6 

Hassan. 

2 0 

Sagar. 

99’4 

Durg. 

19 

Sirohi. 

99’3 

Mohiruh^rgarh. 

1’6 


99’2 


1’4 

Simioor. 

99 1 

R<*wa. 

10 

Sorath . 

99! 

Bangalore. 

10 

Jaipur. 

99 0 

Puri. 

0’6 

Aligarh. 

93’9 

Rnmanuthapiiram. 

0-4 

Midnap43re.... 

98’8 

'IVipura. 

0’3 

Chum. 

98’8 

Sagar. 

0’3 

Poona. 

98’8 

Parbhani. 

0’3 

Mir/apur. 

98 ’4 

Broach. 

0’2 

Monghvr. 

98 ’3 

Kamrup. 

0’1 

Sawai Madhopiir. . 

98’3 

Meerut. 

O’] 

Chittorgarh. 

97’8 

Poona. 

O’l 

Durg. 

97’7 

Cuddajiah. 

01 

Bhagalptir. 

97’6 

Uarhar. 


Shivpuri. 

97-6 

Nagpur. 

- 

Kolhapur. 

97’3 

Malabar. 


Hoshiarpur. 

97’2 

Lakhimpur. 

- 

Tripura. 

970 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

Bhilsa. 

96 ’8 

Malda,. 


A kola. 

96’3 

Midnapon?. 

- 

Kanpur. 

96 ’4 

Bhagaipiir. 

_ 

Me<.?nit. 

96’3 

Monghvr. 

- 

Coiin baton*. 

96’3 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

Nagpur. 

96’2 

Palamau. 


Samlwtlpur. 

96 1 

Mirzapur. 


.Nainital. 

96’8 

Deoria. 


Jullundiir. 

96’8 

Jaiinpur. 

- 


BORROWINGS 


.District 


_^_ 

Jalfmiguri. 

Cuddapah. 

Hassan. 

West Khantlesh .. . 
Mohinderjrarh. 

Dt'oria. 

West Godavari.... 

Kurnool. 

Ht^wa. 

Kamanathapuram. 

Shajapiir. 

Ahmedaliad. 

Qiiilon. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Bangalore. 

Chingleput... 

Malabar. 

Satna. 

Bhatinda. 

Onnianabad. 

Parbbani. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Malda. 

Broach. 

Siiltanpur. 

f’handa. 

Kora put. 

Puri. 

Bijapur. 

Samba Ipur. 

Nagpur. 

Lakhimpur. 

A kola. 

BhilKA. 

Kanpur. 

Kamrup. 

Meerut. 


Per¬ 

centage 

6 


2H-5 
23 0 
IS ’I 
15-4 
14 0 

140 

12 r, 

12’4 
12 I 
120 

11’6 
11 0 
10 

10 7 
10 rt 

10’4 
O’S 
90 
8’7 
S’O 

7’H 
7’3 
6’6 
6’S 
63 

6-9 

6‘7 

30 

4-7 

3-9 

3H 
3’5 
3 5 
3‘2 
3 1 

2’9 
2 3 
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TABLE I0.32--SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES: 
EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENT¬ 
AGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



cuKRKNT isvom: 

AND PAST SAVINGS 

SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

Serial 

number 

Difltrirt 

Per- 

Diatrict 

Per- 

Diatrict 

Per- 




centage 

centago 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

38. 

Ni'/amiibad. 

.55- 7 

Suit an pur. 


Hodiiarpur. 

2 ‘H 

39. 

Pijapur. 

ihj:i 

Sitapur. 

- 

Kolhapur. 

2’7 

•40. 

Pallia. 

U4 • S 




0.4 

41. 

1 

Korapul. 

.94-.3 

Shalijalianpur. 


Hamirpur. 

Tripura. 

2’2 

42. 

Siilianpur. 

.9.3* 7 

A^ra. 

- 

1’9 

4.3. 

IMiri. 


Alijrarb. 


Mon/ihvr. 

1’7 

44. 

Mail la. 

UH4 

Xainital. 

_ 

Saw^ai Madhopur. . 

1’7 

45. 

Jatinpiir. 

u:t-4 

Sinnoor. 

-- 

('oimbatore. 

1’7 

40. 

Chnmia. 

.93‘4 

Uoshiarpur. 


Mirzapur. 

I'O 

47. 

liroat'h. 


HLsnar. 

_ 

Hisaar. 

1‘6 

48. 

Hurd wan. 

.9.3 0 

Bhatinda.‘ 


Bhapalpur. 

/•5 

49. 

Hamir}iur. 

92 .9 

Cliuru. 


Ihirdwan. 

1’4 

50. 

Mahl;ml)nH^a^. 

U2'7 

Banner. 

- 

.launpur. 

I’i 

51. 

('!achar. 

.92-3 

Sindii.! 


Ballia. 

J’3 

52. 

OamHimbad. 

.92-^ i 

.laipur. 


MidnaiK)re. 

J ’2 

5.3. 

Parbliani. 

.9/-.9 

.Suwai >Udbopur. . 

_ 

.lulliindur. 

11 

54. 

Kamnip. 

91 rt 

(’hittorjiarh. 


Ali^jarh.i 

I’O 

55. 

Bhatinda. 

,9/ 3 

dhalaia. 

- 

.laipur. 

10 

54i. 

Satna. 

90 • 2 

Shivpiiri. 


Nizamabad. 

10 

57. 

Malabar. 

90-2 

Shajapur. 

I 

Sinnoor. 

<h9 

.58. 

Shnhjuhanpur. 

A’.9-.3 

fOiilKa. 

_ 

Ohittorgarh. 

0 9 

59. 

Ahinodalmd. 

S9’0 

Haiwui. 


Sorath. 

O’9 

60. 

Ban^'alon*. 

SM-r, 

Satna. 

-• 

Agra. 


61. 

Shajajuir. 

SS-4 1 

Samba Ipur. 


.Vainital. .. 

1 9 3 

62. 

BaniariatliajMiram. 

S7'fi 1 

Knra|)ut. 

_ 

Sirohi. 

O’O 

63. 

l^ikhinipur. 

A7'2 j 

BilnHfmr. 


.Sitapur. 

0-4 

64. 

TIiHRar . 

HO ' 3 

('handa. 


Bilas]>ur.. 

0’4 

65. 

Quilnii.. 

SO ■ 3 

.'Xkola. 


Durg. 

O’i 

66. 

Kiirnool. 

35*2 

Soratb. 


(’aehar. 

O’S 

67. 

R(*wa. 

H6-4 1 

Ahmedabad. 

_ 

Poona. 

01 

68. 

We»t Godavari... . 

<S.5’4 

VVi^st Khandoah ... 


Hazaribagb... 

- 

69. 

CbinKleput. 

HO’O 

Uainu^iri. 

_ 

Piilamau. 


70. 

\V«wt KhandeRh ... 

H4 6 

Kolhapur. 

- 

('huru.. 


71, 

MohiTidergarh. 

SH‘S 

Bijapur. 

- 

Barmer. 

- 

72. 

Dt^oria. 

S3J 

OHmanabad... 


d ha bun. 

- 

73. 

Ctiddaixih. 

70 9 

Mahhubnajrar. 

- 

Raisen. 


74. 

«Talpai^uri. 

71 i 

(kjimbatore. 

- 

Sagnr. 


75. 

HaaRiin. 

53 ’6 

Quilon... 

- 

Ratnagiri. 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 10.33-SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON LITI¬ 
GATION CHARGES: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 

ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 

CURRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAVINGS 

District 

P(^r. 

ccntage 

1 

2 

1. 

Sa^rar. 

U!hJ 

2. 

Sirolii. 

97 3 

3. 

Ha zariba gh. 

93-2 

4. 

vShivpuri. 

92 -1 

.5. 

Xainital. 

89 >3 

b. 

Sorath. 

88^1 

7. 

Siitna. 

82-8 

8. 

Raisen. 

82 1 

9. 

Akola. 

SI'S 

10. 

Sawai Madhopiir. . 

8V6 

11. 

Na^rpur. 

78-0 

12. 

Ahmedalmd. 

75'3 

13. 

Rarmer. 

72'9 

14. 

Jaipur. 

71-7 

15. 

Hamiqiur. 

71-6 

J«. 

fJalfmi^uri. 

70 4 

17. 

Midnafxjre. 

69 0 

18. 

Quilon. 

68’6 

19. 

Malda. 

67-9 

20. 

Cachar. 

67-8 

21. 

Agra—:. 

67-7 

22. 

Jiillundur. 

67'5 

23. 

Meerut. 

67'4 

24. 

Kolhapur. 

66 0 

2.5. 

Hoshiarpur. 

65’1 

20. 

Broach. 

64'4 

27. 

Bhagalpur. 

63-9 

28. 

Aligarh. 

63-7 

29. 

Bijapur. 

61-8 

30, 

Sitapur. 

60-2 

31. 

Hassan. 

59'7 

32. 

Poona. 

57-7 

33. 

Ratnagiri. 

67-4 

34. 

Malabar. 

56-9 

35. 

Bangalore. 

56-3 

36. 

Bilaspur. 

55-8 

37. 

Coimbatore. 

55-8 


SALK OF ASSETS 


District 

Per¬ 

centage 

3 

4 

Chiaglepiit. .•. 

27’9 

Clmnda. 

24'8 

Rainagiri. 

22'4 

Tripura. 

21-1 

Durg... 

15'7 

Bhagalpur. 

13 0 

Barmer. 

10-9 

Hasaan. 

10-9 

Nagpur. 

10 6 

Nizaraabad. 

10'3 

Sitapur. 

10-1 

Mahbubnagar. 

100 

Malda. 

9-4 

Bangalore. 

8-7 

H issar. 

7-2 

Jalpaigiiri. 

7'J 

Satna. 

5-6 

Hamirpur. 

5-3 

Kewa. 

S'3 

West Owiavari.... 

5-3 

Shahjahanpur. 

4 4 

Mwiriit. 

3-9 

Mohindergarh. 

3'8 

Hoshiarpur. 

3-6 

Mirzapur. 

3-3 

Kuniool. 

3-2 

Hazaribagh. 

31 

Bijapur. 

31 

Coimbatore. 

30 

Midnapore. 

2-4 

Aligarh. 

2-4 

Quilon. 

2-4 

Kamrup. 

21 

Deoria. 

21 

Bhatinda. 

21 

Biirdwan.. 

20 

Sorath. 

1-8 


BORROWINGS 


District 

Per¬ 

centage 

5 

6 

Chum. 

m-x 

Kora put. 

92'7 

Ranianathapuram. 

84-5 

Monghvr. 

Sl'7 

Shahjahanpur. 

80-4 

Mohindergarh. 

77'8 

(3uttorgarh. 

70-1 

Palamau. 

65-6 

Bhatinda. 

64-7 

Mahbubnagar. 

63-7 

Hhilsa. 

62'S 

Jaunpur. 

61-7 

Nizamabad. 

61 0 

Shajapur. 

60-8 

I h'oria. 

59-1 

Kanpur. 

58 0 

Hissar.. .. 

57-5 

O.smanabad. 

56 6 

Parbhaui. 

56'3 

Rewa. 

560 

Sirmoor. 

55-8 

W'est KhaiKlesh... 

55'4 

I>ur(?. 

54'6 

Ballia. 

60-2 

Kurnool. 

49-7 

Mirzapur. 

48-6 

I.iakhimp\ir. 

48-1 

Sultanpur. 

47-8 

Puri. 

45-6 

Burdwan. 

45-2 

Cuddapah. 

44-7 

West Godavari.... 

44-7 

Malabar. 

42-3 

Sambalpur. 

42'1 

Coimbatore. 

41-2 

Bijapur. 

35-1 

Aligarh. 

33-9 
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TABLE I0.33~SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON LITI¬ 
GATION CHARGES: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 
ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

! 

. 

(HIHRENT INCOME 
AND PAST SAV1N(JS 

1 liHtrict 

Por- 

1 

2 

:t8. 

Ciiddapah. 

,VrJ 

:u». 1 

Samba Ipur. 

64 5 

Ml 

Triimra. 

66-7 

41. 

ilhabua. 

63 • 6‘ 

42. 

Puri. 

63 2 

4;1 

Burdwan. 

62‘S 

44. 

Suita ii[jur. 

621 

45. 

Weal Oodavari_ 

49-9 

4(». 

Pallia. 

4S‘4 

47. 

Mirzapiir. 

47^S 

48. 

Kuniool. 

47 1 

49. 

Lakhitnpur. 

46-3 

50. 

Went KhaiidoHli... 

44 fi 

51. 

Sinnuor. 

44 2 

52. 

(5handtt. 

44 2 

55. 

Parbhani. 

43 1 

54. 

Kanpur. 

42 0 

55. 

OHmaiia bad. 

416 

50. 

R<<wa. 

3S-7 

57. 

Di’oria . 

3S • 4 

58. 

Shaiapur. 

' 3S J 

59. 

BhiU. 

! 37 2 

m. 

Jannpiir. 

36 3 

01. 

Palamau. 

34 4 

«2. 

Bbatinda. 

* 33 2 

63. 

Chiiigleput. 

32' 7 

64. 

(Jhittor^jarh. 

29'9 

I55» 

Dur^f. 

29'7 

66. 

NixamAhad. 

2S'7 

67. 

MabbubnaKHT. 

26 3 

68. 

Hiwar. 

203 

69. 

Mohinderjrarb. 

IS-4 

70. 

Motifithyr. 

IS 3 

71. 

Hamaimihapumm. 

li'9 

72. 

Kamrup. 

U'6 

73. 

Shahjahanpur. 

S'S 

74, 

Koraput. 

73 

75. 

Ohttm. 

i 

32 


SALK OF ASSETS 


District 

Per- 

centavo 

3 

4 

(Ismail a bad. 

I'H 

Poona. 

h7 

Kolhapur. 

17 

Jauiipur. 

1-6 

Ballin. 

14 

Abmedabad. 

14 

Julluiidiir. 

12 

Puri. 

12 

Shajapur. 

11 

A kola. 

10 

Malabar. 

OS 

Jliabua. 

07 

Hilaspur. 

06 

Parbhani. 

O'O 

Hamanathapuram. 

O'6 

(^irhar. 

O'6 

Samlwdpur. 

0-3 

Aprs. 

02 

Ciiddapah. 

02 

Kanpur. 

01 

Sagar. 

0 1 

bikhimpur. 

- 

Moiijibyr. 

- 

Palamau. 


Sultanpur... 

... 

Nainitai. 


Sirmoor. 


Churu.j 


Sirohi.. 

.. 

Jaipur. 

- 

Sawai Madhopiir. . 

.. 

Chittorgarh. 

.. 

Shirpuri. 


Bhilaa. 


Ha taen. 

- 

Koraput. 

- ^ 

Broach. 

- 

\A'eat Khandeah.., 



BORROWINGS 


District 

Per- 

cimtage 

5 

6 

Bnmrh. 

33'9 

Bangalore. 

33'9 

Kolhajiur. 

32 3 

Agra. 

32'1 

Jhabua. 

31 4 

Hoshiarpur. 

31'3 

Jullundur. 

313 

Chanda. 

30'7 

Chingleput. 

30 (I 

Poona. 


Sitapur. 

29'6 

Midi! a pore. 

2S'6 

M<H*rut. 

2S'6 

Jaipur. 

2S'3 

H assail. 

26-9 

' Abinedalmd. 

23 3 

! Bhagal]>ur. 

23'1 

Hamirpur. 

23'1 

Caeliar. 

22 ■ 9 

Malda. 

22'7 

(Juilon. 

22'6 

dalpaiguri. 

22 6 

Ratnagiri. 

20'2 

Tripura. 

ISO 

Sawai Madhopur, . 

IS'O 

Rai-sen. 

17 9 

Akola. 

172 

Ikrraer. 

16-2 

Satna. 

111 

Sorath . 

10'1 

Bilaapur. 

SO 

Nagpur. 

S'8 

Shivpiiri. 

79 

Nainitai. 

67 

Hazaribagh. 

37 

Kamrnp. 

SO 

Sirohi. 

2'7 

iSagar. 

OS 
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the two sources is very similar. However, the diflferent points of view from which 
it is obtained and from which it can be presented, lends the comparison some interest. 
The table set out below gives an analysis of borrowings for family expenditure derived 
from the data relating to purposes of borrowings. The table presents these data classi¬ 
fied initially according to the different items of family expenditure about which in¬ 
formation was asked for in the General Schedule and includes all other reported pur¬ 
poses in a residual item called ' other * family expenditure. While the family expendi¬ 
ture enquiry was confined to certain selected items, in reporting about borrowings 
all types of family expenditure purposes for which loans had been contracted would 
be reported under purposes of borrowings. Though no attempt has been made to 
classify further the residual item, it is expected that it represents mostly borrow¬ 
ings for current consumption and other current needs of the family. 


Pur|) 0 »e of borrowing 

Average amount 
borrowtHl per family 

(Rs) 

Percentage 
to total 

Construction and repairs of n^sidciitial hoiisc^s and 
other buildings. 

13-0 

14 5 

Purchase of household utensils, furnitiins etc. 

0-7 

07 

Piirchaso of clothing, shoes, bedding, etc... 

10 0 

lit 

Death ceremonies. 

.3 • 1) 

4‘3 

Marriage and other ceremonies... 

29 2 

32 4 

Medical exjwnses. 

(> • iy 

7-3 

Educational ex|ienses. 

OS 

0-9 

Litigation charges. 

4-8 

5 3 

‘Other’ family oxjwnditure. 

21-2 

23‘5 


Total. 

90* 1 

mo 


10.11,2 The position of different districts, as set out in table 10.34, shows 
considerable variation in the importance of construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other buildings as a purpose of borrowing. In 62 districts the 
average amount borrowed for the purpose of construction and repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses and other buildings was less than Rs 20 per family. In the remaining 
13 districts the average amount borrowed for the purpose ranged from Rs 20 to Rs 60. 
Corresjx)ndingly, in relation to borrowings for this purpose as projK)rtion of total 
borrowings for family expenditure, the projKjrtion was less than 20 per cent in 67 
districts. Of the remaining eight districts, the projK)rtion was between 20 and 30 
per cent in all except Nainital where the proportion was 46 per cent. Putting the 
two sets of data together, it is found that while on an average al>out 26 per cent of the 
total exj^nditure on the item was financed by borrowings, about 15 per cent of the total 
borrowings for family expenditure were borrowed for this purpose. In comparison 
with the latter percentage, it may l>e noted that expenditure on construction and 
repairs of residential houses and other buildings constituted 16 per cent of the total 
family expenditure including litigation, for which information was obtained by us. 
As a purpose of borrowing, in comparison with other constituents of family 
expenditure, this item is thus seen to have approximately the same importance 
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TABLE i0.34>-BORROWINGS FOR EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUC¬ 
TION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS : ALL FAMILIES 


DiHtrict 


Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
[Kir 
family 
for the 


i.)i«triot 


J^orrtiw- 
iiitfH for 
the* i)iir- 
as 

IMTcent- r*e- 
a«e of rial 
total 

lH>rrou.»V*’‘^- 



pur- 

poae 

(R«) 


fiiiotly 

expen¬ 

diture 

1 ! 

2 

3 

4 

Nainital. 

r» 8 *o 

Nainital. 

U7 

Malabar. 

41 ’0 

KuriuK)]. 

27-0 

Kurnool. 

37* 1 

Malda. 

20*2 

1 k»oria. 

34’ll 

Ratiiagiri.... 

25*2 

Mwrut. 

32*7 

Falamau . . . . 

Jirj 

Sawai i 

20 5 

Malabar. 

2:1 r. 


Madliopur. 
Hha^alptir... 
Shajajiur . .. . 
Harmer. 


W('8t 
(•odavari, 
('uddapah. 
Qiiiion... 
Mon^h yr. 
Shahjahnn 
pur. 

Agra. 


Coimlmton'. 

Ahmtxiahad 

Malda. 

Sorath. 

daqiiir. 


Bhilaa. 

Midim|iore. 
Kamrup... 
Aligarh.... 

Bhatinda.. 

Bijapur... 
Falamau., 

Jaunpur... 


Ohitiorgarh 
Caohar.... 


Kanpur. 

iluUundur ... 
Kolhapur..., 

Hawati. 

West Khan 

doBh. 

Mohinder* 

garb* 

Oimianabad.. 


25-9 Meerut. 

24 (I Kolhapur.... 22-.5 
22'(i Sawai JUf) 

MadhofHir. 

22-2 iWia. IU‘7 

21*8 Kewa. Ifh7 

20 *7 (Viimbatoro.. 1U • / 

20-4 Caehar. IH'7 

19-7 Quilon. M-7 


19 0 Went 

(Jotlavari. 

17.5 Kamrup_ 

17*2 Midnapore.. 
10’*1 Ahmedalmd 
10-H Monghyr... 
15*0 Jihagalpiir.. 


Aligarh. 

Nixamabad. 
Nagpur, . . . 
\Ve»t Khan 
de»h, 

Shajapur. .. . 

Mirr^ipur..., 
tShahjahan- 
piir. 

Bijapur. 


Agra. 

Sultan pur. . 


lUrmer..,. 
Jaunpur.... 

tSatna. 

Bhilaa. 

Lakhimpur. 

Bilaapur.... 


Dintriet 

Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
|H*r 
family 
ft)r th(} 
pur- 

J)08f^ 

(R«) 

Diatrict 

1 

2 

3 

Ni/amabad. . 

S'7 

HaHMaii. 

Hr<m<’h. 

S-.') 

Hamirpur. . . 

Hewa. 

8*1 

.lullundur ... 

Hamirpur. . . 

8-0 

Puddapah... 

Burdwan.. . . 

7-5 

Sorat h. 

Hihsar. 

7 1 

(Miittorgarh.. 

Mahbubnagai 

0*8 

Jaipur. 

Bangalore*. .. 

0-8 

Kanpur. 

Lakliimpiir. . 

• 7 

Koraput. 

Sultanpur. . . 

0-3 

(Jianda. 

Mirzajuir.... 

0-2 

Burdwan.... 

(3ungleput ., . 

0*2 

Onmnnahad.. 

Ratnagiri_ 

O’O 

Hisnar. 

Nagpur. 

5-8 

Broach. 

Bilaapur. 

5*4 

F*uri. 

Fhunda. 

5-4 

Chingleput... 

HoHhiar]>ur. . 

5*1 

Sirobi. 

Ballia. 

5*0 

Sambalpur.. . 

Puri. 

4 ’8 

Sitapiir. 

Satna. 

4 4 

Mahbubnagar 

Poona. 

3*9 

Parbhani.. .. 

Barbhani.... 

3*7 

J>urg. 

.Sambnljmr., . 

2*7 

Ballia. 

Haiaen. 

2*1 

Bangalore'. .. 

Sirmoor. 

2*0 

Bhatinda.... 

Burg. 

2*0 

Hoshiarpur.. 

Shivjmri. 

1*9 

Sirmoe^r. 

Sitapiir. 

1 -8 

Raisen. 

Ramanatha- 

17 

Shivpuri. 

puram. 
Tripura. 

1*5 

nVipura . 

Jalpaiguri. .. 

1*3 

Mohinder- 

Churu. 

1*3 

garb. 

Ramanatha- 

- 


puram. 

Sirohi. 

1*3 

Churu. 

Sagar. 

1*3 

Jalpaiguri. .. 

Jhabua. 

0*8 

Akola. 

Koraput . 

0-6 

Hazaribagh.. 

Hazaribagh. . 

()-6 

Sagar. 

Akola . 

0-4 

Jhabua. 


borrow- 
JiiKs for 
lh« pur¬ 
pose as 
IMtn'ent- 
age of 
total 
borrow- 
iiiKH for 
fautiily 
ex])ou- 
lUture 
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as its relative position in the total family expenditure recorded in the General 
Schedule. 


10.11.3 We proceed to examine further the two sets of data for districts 
where the average expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings w^as sizable. The following table gives the relevant data: 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

I)wtri(?t 

Proportion 
of familieN 
reporting 
ex})enditiiro 
{Per cent) 

Avtirage 
expendi¬ 
ture per 
family 

(R»)‘ 

Average 
expendi¬ 
ture per 
re|K)rting 
family 
(R«)' 

Pro|X)rtion 
of total 
expenditure 
on the 
item 

linaneed by 
borrowinga 
(Per cent) 

Average 
amount 
borrt)wed 
|)er family 
for the 
purpose 

(K«) 

Proportion of 
borrowinga 
for the 
purpose 
to total 
Iwrrowinga 
for family 
expemiiture 
(Per cent) 

1. 

Xainital. 

! 33-7 

1S3 

483 

374 

59 

467 

2, 

Meerut. 

30-8 

148 

481 

219 

33 

23'0 

ii. 

McUabar. 

604 

130 

257 

28 2 

41 

23-6 

4. 

iX'oria. 

671 

99 

174 

36'1 

35 

197 

f). 

Agra. 

71-3 

99 

139 

19 9 

19 

13 2 

6. 

iMalda. 

86-4 

98 

113 

96 

10 

26 2 

7. 

Sorath. 

11-4 

89 

784 

16-4 

10 

116 

8. 

Quilon. 

03'4 

80 

92 

24'2 

21 

18'7 

9. 

Mkinapore. 

67' J 

84 

147 

10'1 

14 

178 

10. 

Shalljaliunptir... 

70-7 

84 

lot) 

247 

20 

139 

11. 

Kurnool. 

24'0 

75 

312 

62'2 

37 

27'6 


In the 11 districts listed in the table, the average expenditure per reporting family 
was high and ranged from Rs 92 to Rs 784. The contribution of borrowings, as a 
source of finance, ranged from 9'5 to 52*2 per cent of the total expenditure on the 
item in these districts. The proportion of the total expenditure on the item financed 
by borrowings exceeded 20 per cent in 7 out of the 11 districts listed in the above 
table. Borrowings for this purpose ranged from 11*6 per cent of total borrowings 
for family expenditure in Sorath to 45*7 per cent in Nainital, but in most of the 
districts they formed more than the overall average proportion of 15 per cent of the 
total. In 7 of the 11 districts listed in the table more than 60 per cent of the families 
reported expenditure on this item. Of these seven districts, in three, viz., Agra, 
Malda and Midnajx)re, the proportion of expenditure financed by borrowing was less 
than 20 per cent. Of the four districts in which less than 50 j)er cent of the families 
reported expenditure on this item, in one district, viz., Sorath, only about 15 per cent 
of the total expenditure on the item was financed by borrowings ; in the other three 
districts high proportion of the expenditure financed by borrowing was reported, the 
percentage of 52*2 in Kurnool being the highest among all the 11 districts. 

10.11.4 It may be recalled that, on the basis of overall averages, borrowings 
for purchase of durable consumer goods comprising household utensils, furniture, 
etc., and clothing, shoes, bedding, etc., accounted for 11*8 per cent of the total 
borrowings for family expenditure. Thus, although borrowings were not generally 
important in financing the expenditure on these items, owing to the relatively hi gh 
level of expenditure on the item clothing, shoes, bedding, etc., as compared to the 
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other items of family expenditure, borrowings for purchase of durable consumer goods 
accounted for a relatively large proportion of the total borrowings for family expen¬ 
diture. Tables 10*35 and 10*36 give the district data regarding borrowings for 
each of the two items. The following table summarizes the position : 


BorrowingH for the purpose as 
percentage of total borrowings 
for family expenditure 

NCMBKlt O* 

DISTIMCTS 

Purchase of houscdiold 
utensils, furniUirt', etc. 

Pur<*liaHo of clothing, 
shoes, Ixiddiiig, etc. 

Nil . 

1 


Lem than / per rent . 

58 

5 

i - 5 

12 

20 

S JO „ . 

i 

12 

J0~15 

1 

18 

16 20 . 

1 

7 

20-25 . 


4 

25-30 . 

i 

1 

30 per cent and above . 


8 

1\)tal. 

75 

75 


Borrowings for purchaser of utensils, furniture, etc., were insignificant, except in 
one district, viz., Hassan, where an extraordinarily high level of expenditure on this 
item was reported. Borrowings for durable consumer goods, therefore, were chiefly 
in connexion with the expenditure on purcliasi^ of clothing, shoes, bedding, etc. 
Although the proj>ortion of borrowings for clothing, shoes, bedding, etc., to the 
total borrowings for family expenditure was 11*1 per cent for all districts together, 
it exceeded 15 per cent in as many as 20 districts. The following table pre^sents 
data for districts in which the average expenditure on this item was Rs 2(X) or more 
per family : 


iSerial 

num- 

!>er 

District 

Average 
exfHMiditure 
fainilv 
(Kh) ‘ 

! 

Averagt^ 
ex penditun* 
]»er reporting 
family 
(Rs)‘ 

Proj>ortion of 
t<Jtal «»xi.Kmditure 
on the item 
financed by 
borrowings 
(Per i^ent ) 

Average 1 
amount 
I.K)rrowod 
jw family 
for the 
pur|K>8e 
(Ks) 

Proport ion of 
borrowings for 
the purpose to 
total borrowings 
for family 
€^xpenditure 
(Per cent) 

1. 

Churn. 

:m 

:m\ 

0’7 

2 

2-cV 

2. 

Mohindergarh. 

302 

302 

31 7 

95 

30-1 

:i. 

Sorath. 

230 

237 

15-3 

28 

20 2 

4. 

Osmunabad... 

210 

212 

if 3 

18 

10 0 

5. 

Chittorgarh.. . 

207 

208 

10 

t) 

2 0 

«. 

Poona. 

201 

203 

12 

2 

GO 

7. 

Shivpiiri. 

200 

221 

U-7 

19 

\ 3S-6 


The table shows that there is little relation betw’een the high level of expenditure 
on the item and either a large proportion of the expenditure financed by borrowings 
or a large proportion of the borrowings for family expenditure being for this purpose. 


10.11.5 In regard to death ceremonies, the proportion of borrowings for 
the purpose to total borrowings for family expenditure, as can be seen from the 
table given at the end of this paragraph, are on a much lower level in the group of 
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TABLE 10.35—BORROWINGS FOR EXPENDITURE ON PURCHASE OF 
HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. FURNITURE, ETC.: ALL FAMILIES 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

bor¬ 

rowed 

jM3r 

family 
for the 
pur- 
|)ose 
(Rs) 

District 

I 

2 

3 

Hasten . 

24 J 

Hassan. 

Bhatinda.... 

<>•8 

Bhatinda- 

Bangalore. .. 

2*0 

Siitna. 

Ahinedabad.. 

1*7 

Palamau.... 

Shah jaluin pur 

1-2 

Bangalon?. .. 

Palamau.... 

M 

Sultanpur. . . 

We.**! 

Godavari. 

M 

Ahmedabad.. 

Cudda)>ah. .. 

1*0 

Nizamabad.. 

Bhagalpur... 

0*9 

Hamirpur... 

Dcoria. 

0*9 

Sinnoor. 

Hamirpur. .. 

0*9 

Rewa. 

Satna. 

0*9 

l^ri . 

Sultanpur. . . 

0-8 

Parbhani.... 

Bhilsa. 

0*8 

Kamrup. 

XizamaV>ad.. 

0*8 

Mirzapur.... 

Kum(K)I,.... 

0*8 

Wost 

Godavari, 

Kamrup. 

0*7 

Shahjahanpur 

Sirmoor. 

0*7 

Shivpuri. 

Puri.*. 

0*7 

Hhilsa. 

Agra. 

0*6 

Sambalpur... 

Parbhani.... 

0*6 

Nagpur. 

Jullundiir. . . 

1 0-5 

Chanda. 

Bewa . 

1 0-5 

Akoia. 

Monghyr.... 

0-4 

Kumool. 

Mirzapur.... 

0*4 

Bhagalpur... 

Aligarh. 

0*4 

Deoria. 

Bijapur. 

0-4 

Aligarh. 

Mahbubnagar 

0-4 

Jullundur. .. 

Malabar . 

0*4 

Raisen . 

Burdwan .... 

0*3 

West 

Khandesh. 

BaUia . 

0-3 

Bijapur . 

Kanpur . 

0*3 

Cuddai>ah ... 

Nainital . 

0*3 

Burdwan. ... 

Shiypuii. .... 

0-3 

Agnt . 

Raisen . 

0*3 

Mahbubnagar 

Chanda . 

0*3 

Monghyr .... 

Nagpur . 

0*3 

Ballia . 


Ht»rrow* 
ings for 
tJie pur- 

AM 

\teiTeeiit- 

t»f 

totAl 
lK)rrow- r 
fur 
family 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

bor¬ 

rowed 

[XT 

family 
for the 
pur- 

fK>«e 

(Rn) 

District 

1 ! 

2 

3 

Sorath. 

o:i 

Kan]>ur. 

West 

0*3 

Hissar. 

Khande.sh. 



Quilon. 

0*3 

i 

PoiUia. 


Borrow- 
IngM for 
tho pur- 

|>Oi»<t liH 
of 

total 
borrow- 
ingK for 
family 

(iituro 


Jauupvir. 

HiHaar. 

Banner. 

Sawai 

Madhopur. 
Sambalpur... 

08Tnanabad.. 
(-hingleput... 

Tripura. 

Malda. 

Htmbiarpur.. 

Chittorparh.. 
Shajapur.... 

BiUtspur. 

Akoia. 

Broach. 


Poona. 

Kolhapur.. 
(\nml>atort* 
(*achar..,. 
Ja)}»aiguri. 


Midna|x>ro... 
Hazarilmgh..! 

Sitapur. 

Meerut. 

Mohindergarh 


Churn.... 
Sirohi.... 
Jaipur. .. 
Koraput. 

. 


Sagar. 

Laichimpur. 
Jhabua..... 
Ratnagiri... 
Ramanatha- 
puram. 


Chuiglcpxit... 

Quiloti. 

Tripura. 

Jaunpur. 


0*2 Nainital. 


0*2 Sorath. 

0*2 Kolhapur.... 0-2 

0 *1 Oamaimbfid.. f>*2 

()• I Mtilabar. 0‘J 

0*1 Malda. 01 

0 * 1 HAzari bagh.. 01 

0l kSitapur. (hi 

0* I Ho»hiar[mr.. O' 1 

0*i Banner. 01 

0*1 Mawai ()I 

Madhopur. 

0 l (Thittorgarh.. 01 

0-1 Bilaspur. 01 

0-1 Broach. O'1 

Coimlmtoni.. (hi 

- Cachar. 

-- «lai|)aiguri... 

Midna{M.ire... 

~ Meenit. 

- Mohindergarh 

- Cburu. 


Sirohi. 

Jaipur. 

Shajapur... 
Koraput..., 

. 


Sagar. 

Lakhimimr. 
Jhabua.... 
Ratnagiri.. * 
Ramanatha- 
puram. 
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TABLE borrowings FOR EXPENDITURE ON CLOTHING. 


8o- 

riMl 

lujin- 

hviT 

Dirttrict 

Aiu- 

Ollflt 

bor¬ 
rowed 
jK'r 
family 
for the 
pur- 

pOHti 

(Hh) 

lliMtrict 

liorrow- 
itigri for 
the |uir- 

pCtH** IIS 

(lenu'iM- 

U«f Ilf 

tiital 
hiirniw- 
iniis lor 
taiiiily 

eX|M*ii- 

liifiin- 


I 

o 

3 

4 

1. 

Mohin(l(‘r^ar)i 

94-8 

KorM|Mi(. 

52 0 

2. 

Shajapur.... 

7J -8 

Sambal|Mir... 

45-3 

5. 

Jaijair. 

50*3 

Shaja{Mir. . . . 

42-5 

4. 

Alimc-Oabad-. 

30*7 

.hir^Mir. 

40 1 

r>. 

Sorath. 

28-2 

Shivpori. 

33-0 

«. 

Hhai^aipur. . . 

20-3 

Parbhiiiii. . , . 

3H-2 

7. 

Sha hjtt hail {Mir 

2(M 

Mohindeij^arb 

361 

8. 

T)(»oria. 

20 0 

Ahiuodahad.. 

31 3 

0. 

(^i(l<lH{)ah . . . 

21-7 

Nizamabad. . 

25 J 

JO. 

Hhatiiida.. . . 

21 •() 

Uamaiiatha- 

piiram. 

21‘5 

11. 

Parhhaiii. . . . 

20-2 

Satiui. 

21 I 

12. 

Bun;j;alorc. . . 

19 5 

l^rortf’h. 

20-5 

IM. 

ShivjMiri. 

19 3 

Sorath. 

20 2 

14. 

Broach. 

18*9 

Oamanabad.. 

10 0 

15. 

Oijirnaiiahad.. 

lH-4 

Shahjahanpiir 

13 5 

1«. 

Saml>al{iur.. . 

10'3 

Bangalore. . . 

17 7 

17. 

Ni74imaba(l..: 

13-9 

BhagulfMir...! 

! 170 

18. 

i SaK«r.' 

13-7 i 

Sultanpur. . .1 

! 16 S 

111. 

WOHt i 

Godavari. 

13-7 

1 

Durg.j 

16 1 

20, 

Kurnoo). 

.Y8| 

(3ung1e{Mit.. .! 

155 

21. 

1 Mon^fhyr.... 

12-5 j 

lU'Wtt. 

14 0 

22. 

Bijapur, .... 

12 4 1 

DtHiria. 

14 7 

23. 

K.an{>ur. 

ll-H 

i Harnirpiir. . . 

14 5 

24. 

llanianatha- 

puram. 

118 

Kaiaim. 

14 0 

25. 

Chingloput... 

11-7 

Sugar. 

13 6 

1 

20. 

BIuIma ....... 

11*6 

Bijapur. 

135 

27. 

8awai 

Madhopnr. 

11 0 

Ilaaaan. 

13 3 

28. 

HaaBan. 

110 

i Sirmwr. 

12 4 

29. 

Hamiqnir. .. 

9-6 

Burdwan., . . 

11 7 

30. 

Burdwan.... 

9-3 

Cuddapah... 

11 7 

31. 

BalUa. 

8*1 

West 

Khandosh. 

115 

32. 

Mahbubnagar 

81 

VVoat 

Godavari. 

11’2 

33, 

Bultanpur. . . 

8*0 

Mirtapur.... 

10 7 

34. 

Raimm. 

76 

Kanpur. 

107 

35. 

Hatna. 

7*2 

Kolhapur.... 

10’3 

36. 

Wiwfc 

Khandacih. 

7-2 

1 

1 Monghy r.... 

10’2 

37. 

Simoor. 

0-5 

BalUa. 

101 


Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

Diatrict 

Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
family 
for the 
])ur- 
]>oHe 
(H.S) 

J )i«trict 

Borrew- 
in^H for 
the piir- 

].>OHe jif> 

perreiit- 
age of 
total 
>»or row¬ 
ings for 
fjirnlly 
ex]M*n- 
Uitiire 


1 


3 

4 

38. 

.Thahua. 

0*3 

Bhilaa. 

10’1 

39. 

Hew a. 

0- 1 

Bhatinda.... 

O’S 

40. 

Ihiri. 

5-4 

Puri. 

0-8 

41. 

Durg. 

5- 1 

Palamaii. . . . 

0-6 

42. 

Mir/.a{Mjr.... 

4-8 

Kiirnool. 

9-5 

43. 

Kolha{>nr... , 

48 

Mahhuhnagai 

8^6 

4 1. 

Palamaii. . . . 

4-7 

Nag{Mir. 

8’4 

4.5. 

Quilon. 

4-7 

Sawai 

M;ulho{)iir. 

8’2 

40. 

Hoshiarimr. . 

4-6 

Jhabiia. 

S’O 

47. 

BanriiT. 

10 

Chanda. 

71 

48. 

Xainital. 

41 

Sirohi. 

6’8 

49. 

duliundur. . . 

4-0 

Poona. 

60 

50. 

Chanda. 

4 0 

Rutiiagiri.... 

51 

51. 

Jannpur. 

3-9 

Jullundur. . . 

4’S 

52. 

Agra. 

3-7 

Maida. 

4’3 

53. 

K<)ra|)ut. 

3 2 

Jannpur. 

4 3 

r>4. 

Nagpur. 

3-2 

Quilon. 

4-2 

55. 

Maida. 

2-7 

Ho.'iihiarpur.. 

3’9 

50. i 

Hissar. 

20 

A kola. 

3’9 

57. i 

Malabar. 

2'3 

Hisaa r. 

3’3 

58. i 

Aligarli. 

1-9 

Nainital. 

3’2 

59, 

Chittorgurh. 

1*9 

Bilaspur. 

2’9 

00. 

Poona. 

I'll 

Churn. 

2‘8 

01. 

Chiiru. 

1*8 

IVipura. 

2 ’7 

02. 

lAakhimpiir. . 

1-3 

Agra. 

2’6 

03. 

Mc*orut. 

1 -3 

Barmor. 

2’6 

04. 

Sirohi. 

\’2 

Lakhimpiir. . 

2-5 

05. 

Bilanpur,.... 

1-2 

Aligarh. 

2 3 

00. 

Kainagiri..,. 

1 *2 

Hazaribagh.. 

20 

67. 

Kamru}). 

M 

Chittorgurh.. 

20 

08. 

Tripura. 

M 

Kamnip. 

1-5 

69. 

A kola. 

0-8 

Sitapur. 

14 

70. 

Jalpaiguri.., 

0-6 

Malabar. 

1’3 

71. 

Hazaribogh.. 

0-6 

Meenit. 

0’9 

72. 

Oaehar. 

0*5 

f'aehar. 

O’B 

73. 

Sitapur. 

0-4 

Jalpaiguri. .. 

0’8 

74. 

Coimbatore.. 

0-4 

C/oimbatoro.. 

0’4 

75. 

Midnai>oro... 

0*2 

Midnajxire... 

0-3 


aa 
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low expenditure level districts than in the high expenditure level districts. On the 
other hand, the })roportion of the total expenditure on the item financed by borrowings 
does not show equally marked variations Ixdween tlie two sets of districts. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


District 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
(Rs) 

Average 
expenditure 
j)©r re]>orting 
family, 
(Rs) 

Proportion of 
total exiwnditure 
on the iU'ms 
financed by 
borrowings 
(Per cent) 

Average 
amount 
borrowed 
jKjr family 
for the 
purpose 
(R») 


ProjK)rtion of 
lK)rrowing8 for 
til© purpose to 
total l)orrowings 
for family 
exi3©nditure 
(Per cent) 


Districts with the highest average expenditure per family 


1 . 

Hazaribagh. . . 

56 

50.5 

95 

6-3 

271 

2. 

Bhagalpur.. , . 

32 

172 

77 9 

250 

161 

3. 

Bangalore.... 

28 

66 

11‘7 

4-6 

41 

4. 

Agra. 

23 

412 

42 S 

8-8 

61 

5. 

Sirmoor. . * . . . 

23 

233 

33 • 4 

7-7 

14’ 7 

6 . 

Chittorgarh... 

22 

919 

64 2 

12*3 

129 

7, 

Kamrup. 

ll 

61 

12'1 

2-3 

3’2 

8. 

Monghyr. 

19 

136 

60 7 

JI-2 

91 

9. 

Shivpuri . 

19 

292 

13 4 

2*6 

4’9 

10 . 

: Bilaspur. ..... 

19 

187 

29'7 

68 

13’4 


Districts with the lowest average expenditure per family 


1. 

Kamanatha- 
puram. 

i 1 

t 

99 

S5f> 

0-6 

0 9 

2. 

Mohindorgarh, 

I 

134 

22‘2 

01 

- 

3. 

Cuddapah.... 

o 

67 

64’4 

1-2 

07 

4, 

Coimbatore... 

2 

182 

32’6 

O’S 

0’9 

5. 

Bijapur. 

2 

75 

42 ’4 

0-6 

0’7 

6. 

Chanda. 

*> j 

40 1 

36 ’3 

0-8 1 

1’3 

7. 

Jhabua. 

2 

! 22 

2’4 



8. 

Sitapur. 

i 2 

109 

' 66’9 

1-0 

3’9 

9. 

Kumool. 

1 3 

63 

> 31 6 

0-8 

0‘6 

10. 

Kolhapur. 

1 3 

54 

j 3H’2 

M 

2’3 

11. 

Katnagir j. 

3 

69 

i 30’9 

10 

4 2 

12. 

Poona. 

3 

113 

20 2 

0-6 

1’9 

13. 

Churu. 

3 

780 

971 

2-9 

4’3 

14. 

Hissar. 

i ’ 

182 

! 22-6* 

i 

0-7 

0’9 


10.11.6 The proportion of total expenditure on any item financed through 
borrowings would presiunably depend on the level of expenditure on the item 
and on whether the expenditure had been previously {)rovided for or not. For 
indicating the relevant level of expenditure, it is the average expcmditure per reporting 
family rather than the average ex|)eiiditure j)er family that is important. However, 
for judging whether, in this context, the expenditure on a particular item in a district 
is high or low, the level of absolute expenditure per reporting family in a district as 
compared with that in other districts does not appear significant. The comparison 
has rather to be with levels of expenditure on other items in the same district. This 
is illustrated by the data, in the above table, for Monghyr and Bhagalpur, in which even 
comparatively low level expenditure per reporting family on the item led to very 
high proportion of the expenditure being met through borrowings. 

10.11.7 In regard to marriage and other ceremonies, only 9*4 per cent of the 
families reported borrowings for the purpose as against an overall proportion of 27 7 
per cent of the families reporting expenditure on the item. It may be recalled 
that 32*4 per cent of the borrowings for family expenditure, which is the highest 
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TABLE 10.37—BORROWINGS FOR EXPENDITURE ON DEATH CERE> 

MONIES : ALL FAMILIES 


So¬ 

ria! 

nuin- 

bor 

Dintriot 

Am¬ 

ount 

l)or- 

rowo(] 

per 

family 

fur tlui 
piir- 
puso 
(Kh) 

Diatrit-t 

1 


.3 

1. 

Kha^aipur.. . 

2.5 0 

Hazariba^rh. . 

2. 

C’hiUtirvrarh . . 

12*3 

Bhagalpur.., 

3. 

Jaipur. 

113 

Paianiaii.... 

4. 

Mon^'liyr .... 

11-2 

Sirmuor. 

5. 

.A/^ra . 

8-8 

Bilaspiir. ... 

H. 

lOiilaa. 

H(i 

( 3iit torgarl).. 

7. 

I)<>oria. 

7'7 

liuwa. 

H. 

Siniuinr. 

7 • 7 

.. . 

9. 


7‘6 

Mouybvr .... 

lU. 

Palamau .... 

7 • 5 

Raiaon. 

11. 

Hohliinrpur. . 

(>'7 

Puri. 

12. 

Sliujapur.... 

6 3 

(!achar. 

13. 

Jaunjiur. 

0’ 2 

Si ru hi. 

J4. 

Sajtfar. 

0-2 

Jaipur. 

15. 

liiiaajiur. 

5-8 

Bhilaa. 

1(>. 

llazaribauh. . 

5-3 

Jaunpur. 

17. 

Midnaporo... 

5 ‘ ** 

'Tripura. 

18. 

(lachar. 

5-1 

Lakhjiii]»ur. . 

19. 

Hai.st'n. 

41) 

Midnap(^ri*... 

20. 

Puri. 

4 • 9 

Sultanjmr. . . 

21. 

Jihatinda... . 

4-8 

Sagar. 

22. 

Suratli. 

4-7 

Agra. 

23. 

WvM 

4 (J 

Mirzapur.... 


(*oda v’‘ari. 



24. 


4 '5 

Hobhiari)ur.. 

25. 

Kaii]Mir. 

4 3 

Sutua. 

26. 

R<»wa. 

4*3 

Jalpaiguri, . . 

27. 

HaRMin. 

3*8 

Shivpuri. 

28. 

Aligarh. 

3 7 

l>iirK. 

20. 

Jnipaiguri. .. 

3*6 

Parbhani,. . . 

30. 

Shahjahan- 

3*6 

llaKHai). 


pur. 



31. 

Lakhimpur. . 

3*5 

Aligarh. 

32. 

JuUujidur ... 

3*4 

(3iuru. 

33. 

Bawai 

3*3 

Nagpur. 


Madhopur. 



34. 

Bultanpur. . . 

3*0 

Dooria. 

35. 

Ballia. 

2*9 

Ratnagiri- 

36. 

Churu....... 

2*9 

Bangalore... 

37. 

14miu>h. 

2*9 

Sitapur. 





Harrow- 



Am- 


Borrow- 

iiiRs for 



ount 


Inua lor 

t!l<* JHIT- 



bor- 


t hf‘ pur- 

aw 

|MTri‘nf - 



rowoc 


pose a.s 
prm'iit- 

agft of 
total 

rial 

Diatriot 

por 
fa rail V 

District 

UL'e of 
total 

t»(»rrou- 

uum- 


for the 


ht>rrow- 

liigw lor 

lK*r 



iiiKw for 

raiiiily 


pur- 


faniily 

<‘X1 »»•!»- 



])OBO 


CXpCIl- 

ililurr 



(Kk) 


diturc 

4 


1 

2 

3 

4 

J7 1 

38. 

'rri]>ura. 

2*8 

Kanpur.... 

3-9 

Uhl 

39. 

Malabar. 

2*7 

Julluudur ... 

3-S 


40. 

Mirzaj>ur.... 

2() 

W'oKt 

3'S 

J4 7 




(lodavari. 


134 

41. 

Parbliaiii. . . . 

2 • 6 

liallia. 

3‘7 


42. 

Shivpuri. 

2*5 

Sha japur.... 

3^7 

]‘J- U 

43. 

Burdwan.... 

2*4 

Surat li. 

3‘4 

JO • 3 

44. 

Kamriip. 

2-3 

Kanirup. 

3 2 

JO • 0 

45. 

Satna. 

1 -9 

Burdwan.. .. 

3 1 

Ul 

uo 

41). 

Quiluii. 

I *9 

Broach. 

31 


47. 

Nagpur. 

17 

Kura]>ut. 

2‘S 

•JO 

48, 

Moo rut. 

1-6 

Shahjahuujmr 

2'3 



S-H 
.V-J 

49. 

J)urg. 

1*6 

Sawai 

23 


Madljojmr. 


tVW 

7-3 

50. 

Mnlda. 

1*5 

Malda. 

24 

51. 

Sirohi. 

1*4 

Kolhapur.... 
JOiaiinda.... 

23 


52. 

Ahmedabad.. 

1*4 

2-2 

7 0 

53. 

Wvnt 

Khundobh. 

i*2 

A kola. 

2 2 

OS 




0'-, 

54. 

('uddaj)ali. .. 

1*2 

vSambal])ur... 

2 0 

0 ' •> 

55. 

Hamiqmr. . . 

M 

West 

19 

0’3 



Khandesh. 



56. 

Kolhapur.... 

1 ■ 1 

Puuna. 

P9 

(i- 2 


Hamirpur. . . 


57. 

Sitapur. 

1*0 

17 

0 1 

Batiiagiri.... 

17 

58. 

1*0 

Qiiiloii. 




•t ■ t 

59. 

Bannor. 

0*9 

Malabar. 

hO 

3'7 

60. 

Mahhubiiagar 

1 

0*9 

Ahmcdahad.. 

14 

5-7 < 

61. 

Chanda. 

0*8 

(3»aiida. 

13 


62. 

63. 

Coimhatoro.. 
Kurnool. 

0*8 

Alcornt. 

11 

3 1 

0*8 

Alahbubnagar 

10 

4'V 

4 9 
4uS 

64. 

65. 

Nainita) 

0-7 

Hisnar. 

0-9 

Hibsar. 

0*7 

(k)imbiUure.. 

09 




40 

66. 

Sambnlpur.., 

0*7 

Kaiuanatha- 

0'9 





])uram. 

0 7 


67. 

68. 

Poona. 

0*6 

Bijapur. 

4 3 

Bijapur. 

0*6 

(ktddapah, .. 

(h7 

69. 

70. 

A kola 

0*5 

Nainital. 

00 

43 

44 

OBmanalmd.. 

0*5 

Nizamalaid.. 

00 

43 

71. 

Kamanatha- 

0*5 

Ktirnool. 

00 

4 2 

72. 

puraxn. 
Nizamabad.. 

0*3 

Barmer. 

0‘3 


73. 

Koraput. 

0-2 

Oamanabad.. 

05 

41 

74, 

Mohindorgarh 

0*1 

Mobiiidergarh 

- 

3 9 

75. 

.Thiabiiii. . 


Jhabiia. 

— 
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proportion for any single item, was made for marriage and other ceremonies, and that 
the average borrowings per family for the purpose amounted to Rs 29. From table 
10.38 it is found that in 66 districts the proportion of borrowings for the purpose to 
total borrowings for family expenditure exceeded 20 per cent. The proportion 
exceeded 50 per cent in ten districts ; these ten districts include three districts 
each from Western Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. The following table gives details 
of the extent of borrowings utilized in financing the expenditure and the borrowing 
for the purpose for districts with the highest and the lowest expenditure per family 
on the item: 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


District 

Average 
exjienditure 
{M^r family 
(Ks) 

Average 
exj)enditure 
l)cr n^|K)rting 

family 

(Ks) 

Proportion of 
total ex{jendituri* 
on the item 
financed by 
borrowings 
(Per cent) 

Average 
amount 
borrowed 
per family 
for the 

1 puriM>so 
(Rs) 


Proportion of 
borrowings for 
the purpose to 
t/Otal borrowings 
for family 
expenditure 
(Per eeiit) 


Ten districts with the highest average expenditure per family 


1. 

Bhatinda. 

293 

744 

44 6 

128 

59 4 

2. 

Meerut. 

221 

588 

34 a 

78 

.55 J 

3. 

Agra. 

18.3 

405 

41-9 

79 

54‘6 

4. 

Mohindergarh. 

160 

1,054 

34 0 

53 

20‘2 

5. 

Kanpur. 

157 

519 

34-7 

55 

494 

6. 

Hoshiarpur... 

129 

549 

48‘9 

43 

36 0 

7. 

Aligarh. 

125 

351 

24'3 

31 

3H'0 

8. 

Xainital. 

122 

477 

30 9 

44 

34'3 

9. 

Hiasar. 

115 

644 

47‘J 

53 

08'1 

10. 

Suwai Madho- 

OUT. 

113 

834 

67'2 

66 

49'1 


Ten districts with the lowest average expenditure per family 


1. 

Koraput. 

4 

1 79 

29 S 

1 

21'5 

2. 

Durg. 

10 

1 104 

39’0 

4 

127 

3. 

Ratnagiri. 

18 

341 

44'6 

8 

33'9 

4. 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 

20 

299 

OG'O 

13 

24'2 

6. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

22 

219 

16 0 

4 

5'5 

6. 

Bilaspur. 

23 

221 

24'H 

6 

13'4 

7. 

Akola. 

26 

259 

19 5 

6 

28'2 

8. 

Nagpur...... 

29 

345 

23'5 

7 

183 

9. 

Satna. 

29 

194 

40 I 

11 

33'1 

10. 

Nizamabad... 

30 

184 

460 

■ 

18 

31'8 

\ 


10.11.8 As might be expected, the source of finance apj)ears to depend more 
on the average expenditure per reporting family rather than on the average expendi¬ 
ture per family. Generally, in the high expenditure level districts the proportion 
of borrowings for the purpose to the total borrowings for family expenditure was 
high as compared to the corresponding proportion in the low expenditure level 
districts. The difference between the proportions of the expenditure on the item 
financed by borrowings is, however, not equally marked. The two proportions 
would seem to de|)end on a number of considerations. A high per reporting family 
figure, by itself, would not necessarily be associated with a large proportion of 
borrowed finance for the expenditure on the item; the per reporting family figure 
would in this context have to be related to the general level of family expenditure. 
On the other hand, borrowings for the item as p^^-centage* of the total borrowings 
for family expenditure would depnd on whether large borrowings had been made 
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TABLE 10.38—BORROWINGS FOR EXPENDITURE ON MARRIAGE 
AND OTHER CEREMONIES ; ALL FAMILIES 


Se- 

rial 

niim- 

bc»r 


Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
family 
for the 
piir- 
poKo 

(Rn) 

Diatriet 

Horrow- 
iujiH for 
thi^ pur- 

|M>HC IIH 

ii«»- of 
tutal 
Uorrow- 
liius fur 
fainily 
♦•xpni 
♦iitun- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Bhatinda.... 

127-7 

Sitapur. 

77 6 

2. 

Harmt^r..... 

97 • 0 

Sinilii. 

71'H 

3. 

A^ra. 


H iHHJir. 

OH • 1 

4. 

McHirul. 

78-2 

(Miuru. 

fi'i‘7 

f). 

Suwai 

05- .5 

Hamirjuir. , . 

01 2 


Madhopiir. 




fi. 

Shahjahan- 

01-7 

Bhatinda. ... 

6U4 


pur. 




7. 

Batu/atore. .. 

59-0 

Banner. 

n6-7 

8. 

Bhilaa. 

.50-7 

Meerut. 

55 / 

9. 

Kiinpiir. ... 

54 • 5 

Apra. . . . 

5 / • 5 





JO. 

C'luldapah. .. 

54-3 

Bangalore. .. 

55-5 

J I. 

H iMKAT. 

5.3 • 2 

Simiotir. 

49- 7 

12. 

Moliindcr- 

53 2 

Shivpuri. 

40 7 


IU[arh. 




13. 

Jaipur. 

51 • 2 

Kanpur. 

40 4 

14. 

Xainilal. 

44-0 

Bhilaa. 

40 3 

15. 

.Malabar. 

43-7 

Suwai 

40 1 




Mudhopur. i 


Hi. 

lloHliiarpur.. 

43 2 

Boona. 

4H’4 

17, 

Sonith. 

43 1 

Juiliindur ... 

47 0 

18. 

(3»urii. 

42 3 

; Bais<‘n. 

44 2 

19. 

.Iiilliiudiir ... 

42-9 

Shulijahan- 

43 0 




pur. 


20. 

(’hitfor^»arh.. 

40-4 

(’hittorgarh. . 

42 0 

21. 

Hamirpiir. . . 

40-3 

1 

.launfiur. 

40 4 

22. 

Shajapur.... 

4<)- 1 

Sultanpur. . . 

3S-2 

2.3. 

Jaiinpiir. 

,35-9 

Aligarh. 

3 <S ’0 

24. 

Mahbubnajjar 

35-5 

Mahbubnagar 

.3/•?> 

25. 

KII moot. 

34 3 

'IVipura. 

37 7 

2«. 

Wtwt 

313 

Puri. 

37 1 


(tudavari. 


j 


27. 

Siiifar. 

.33-7 

Ho^hiarpur.. 

30-6 

28. 

1 knyria. 

.32 6 

.laipur. 

55-5 

29. 

Monghyr.... 

31 1 

(■hingleput.. . 

55 4 

30. 

Alij^arh. 

31 -0 

liaamin. 

34 7 

31, 

Bliagalpur... 

30‘9 

Nainital. 

! .34-3 

32. 

Oamanalxul.. 

30-5 

Hatiingiri- 

1 33 0 

33. 

Ahmcclalmd.. 

30-4 

HR7.aribAgh.. 

33-S 

34. 

IlaiMau. 

28* S 

Sapivr. 

3.3-5 

35. 

Ohingloput... 

20-8 

Balliii. 

3.3-4 

35. 

TUntA 

25-7 

Satna. 

331 

37. 

BIrmoor. 

26-1 

Niznmabad.. 

j 3i-3 


Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

J liatriet 

Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
]xir 
family 
for the 
pur- 
jiose 

(Rh) 

District 

Borrow- 
iiiKs for 
the piir- 

pr>H«r as 
pr-reeiit- 
age <»f 
total 
liorrow- 
inKs for 
family 
uxiien- 
Oiture 


1 


:i 

4 

38. 

(Joimhatore.. 

25-4 

Kamrup. 

31‘4 

39. 

Shivjiuri. 

24 • 9 

OHinanaliad.. 

31 4 

49. 

Biinlwan.... 

24-4 

Ahmedabad.. 

30’9 

41. 

Quilon. 

24-0 

Sorath . 

30 fi 

42. 

Raisen. 

23-9 

Burdwan.... 

so-7 

43. 

Kamrup. 

23*3 

(W*har. 

209 

44. 

Puri. 

20-4 

Ctiddapaii. . . 

20 1 

4.5. 

Sitapur. 

19-2 

Akola. 

2 H2 

40. 

Bijapur. 

19-2 

West 

2S-2 




Codavari. 


47. 

Jhabua. 

19-0 

Coiiuhatore.. 

27-7 

48. 

Broach. 

18 5 

Kolhapur.... 

26 S 

49. 

Sultanpur. . . 

J8-3 

Mirzapur.... 

26 1 

50. 

Xizumabud.. 

J7-7 

Kewa. 

26-7 

51. 

(Vichar. 

17-3 

Chanda. 

25-6 

52. 

West Khan- 

15-7 

Monghyr.... 

25^5 


desh. 




53. 

Tripura. 

15-0 

Kurnool. 

26 4 

,54. i 

Poona. 

15J 

West Khan- 

26‘3 




desh. 


55. 

Chanda. 

14-4 

Malabar. 

26^1 

50. 

Ranianatha- 

13-2 

1 

Jhabua. 

24-3 

57. 

puram. 
K'lkhimpur. . 

1 

! 13-0 

Ramanatha- 

24'2 




p II ram. 


58. 

Malda. 

12-8 

l^akhimpur. . 

24 1 

59. 

Kolhapur.... 

12-5 

Shajapur.... 

23'6 

00. 

Sirohi. 

12-3 

Quilon. 

21 6 

01. 

Mir7.apur .... 

u.« 

Kora put . 

21'6 

02. 

Sat na . 

11-2 

Bijapur . 

20 9 

03. 

Kewa . 

10-0 

Samhalpur.. . 

20 'H 

04. 

Hazarihagh. . 

10-4 

Malda . 

20 0 

05. 

Midna]K)re. . . 

10-3 

Mohinder- 

202 




garh. 


00. 

Parhhani. .. . 

9-2 

Broach . 

20 1 

07. 

Ra tnagiri .... 

8-1 

Bhagalpur. .. 

19'9 

08. 

Sambnlpur.. . 

7-5 

Deoria . 

IS 6 

<19. 

Nagpur. 

7-0 

Nagpur. 

IS'3 

70. 

Akola. 

00 

Parbhani.... 

176 

71. 

Bihispur. 

5-8 

Bilaspur. 

13'4 

72. 

Palamaii .... 

4-0 

MidnajKire. .. 

12 9 


Hiirtr 

4-0 

Durg ........ 

12 7 

i O 4 

74. 

. 

Jaltmiguri . .. 

3-9 

Palamau .... 

82 

75. 

Korapiit . 

1-3 

Jalpaiguri . .. 

6 '5 
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for other pur})ose8 of family expenditure or not. The points at issue can be illustra¬ 
ted by comparing the positions of Mohindergarh and Ramanathapuram. In both 
the districts large borrowings w’ere made for other purposes of family expenditure 
and, therefore, the proportion of the borrowings for this item in the total borrowings 
for family expenditure was comparatively low. The very high per reporting 
family figure for Mohindergarh did not lead to a high percentage of that expendi¬ 
ture being met by borrowings. On the other hand, a comparatively low per rej>orting 
family figure for Ramanatha[)urarn appears to hav'e led to a high proportion of the 
expenditure on the item having been met by borrowings. This indicates what is 
supported hv other evidenc(\ that the absolutely low per reporting family figure 
for Ramanathapuram was high relative to the general level of family expenditure 
in the district. 

10.11.9 The group of items comprising medical and educational expenses 
and litigation charges accounted for 13*5 per cent of the total borrowings for family 
expenditure; 7*3 per cent was for medical expenses, 5-3 per cent for litigation 
charges and 0*9 per cent for educational expenses. The average amount borrowed 
per family for medical expenses and educational expenses and the proportions of these 
borrowings to total borrowings for family expenditure are given in tabhjs 10*39 
and 10*40. The number of districts in which the proportion of borrowings for 
medical expenses to total borrowings for family expenditure was 10 |K?r cent or 
more is 14. Of these 14 districts, in three, viz., Burdwan, Hoshiarpur and Malabar, 
the proportion was between 20 and 23 per cent. Borrowings for educational 
expenses were not large and do not require any detailed discus.Hion, In tialpaiguri 
and Lakhimpur the proportion of borrowings for this purpose to total borrow¬ 
ings for family expenditure was 5*8 and 5*4 per cent respectively. In all the other 
districts the proportion was less than 5 pt‘r cent. 

10.11.10 It may be recalled that the overall proportion of born)wing8 
for litigation expenses to total borrowings for family expenditure was 5*3 j«'r 
cent. From table 10.41 which gives the distribution of districts according to the 
proportion whicli the amount borrowed for the purpose bears to total borrowirigs 
for family expenditure, it is clear that there is a large concentration of districts 


Serial 

Tmm- 

Vjer 

District ; 

i 

Average 
ex|M!n ditun? 
per family 
(R«) ■ 

Average 
exixmdiiure 
per rejK)rting 
fomilv 
(Rs.)' 

Pro|)ortion of 
total «x{K>tuliture 
on the item 
financ<?d by 
lx)rrowiiigs 
(Per cent) 

Average 
amount 
la^rrowfHi 
per family 
for the 
piirfiow? 

(R«) 

tVojK»rtion of 
lM>rrowjng« for 
th«i pur}>ose to 
total lM>rrowingH 
for family 
ex(>eijdttiire 
(Per cent) 

]. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

32 

464 

48-1 

16 

30'0 

2. 

Kanpur. 

3] 

.310 

580 

18 

163 

3. 

Hhatinda. 

31 

4f)7 

64 7 

17 

SO 

4. 

Dooria ... I 

30 

2.59 

50'1 

17 

94 

5. 

A^?ra. ! 

24 

423 

32'1 

7 

50 

6. 

Paiamau. 

23 

316 

65'6 

15 

30 '8 

7. 

Ballia. 

23 

291 

50 2 

7 

90 

8. 

Meerut. 

22 

280 

28'5 

6 

44 

9. 

Monghyr. 

2J 

466 

81 7 

17 

13'8 

10. 

Jaunpur. 

21 

246 

617 

11 

12 6 
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TABLE 10.39—BORROWINGS FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES: ALL FAMILIES 


So- 

rial 

iiuin- 

bf^r 

Dintrict 

Am¬ 

ount 

bor¬ 

rowed 

[M»r 

family 
for tbt* 
pur- 
{>080 
(Hh) 

Diatriet 

liorrow- 
iugH far 
the pur- 

IMTuc-nt- 
aiu- of 
total 
borrow- 
intrs f»»r 
fjunilv 

Uitiirr 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Mu la har. 

39-1 

Malabar. 

• 4 

2. 

iloahiarpur. . 

24 0 

Honliiarpur.. 

20 it 

3. 

Quilon. 

18-0 

Burdwun.... 

20-2 

4. 

JOjnlwan. . . . 

JOO 

Ratnagiri_ 

10 U 

f>. 

Jullundur ... 

13-2 

Quilon. 

10 s 

6. 

Monjjhyr.... 

12 7 

.VagfMir . 

10-3 

7. 

('u(l(Ja|mh. . . 

12*2 

rachar . 

13 • H 

8. 

V\\?st 

(fodavari. 

UH 

Sinuoor. 

13 0 

9. 

Hhiipdpur. ., 

11-3 

Jullundur ... 

13 0 

JO, 

Hlialinda.... 

104 

Hazaribagh.. 

13 4 

11. 

Aligarh. 

10-2 

Kamru|> . 

12-3 

12. 

Kamrup. 

!t o 

Aligarh. 

12 3 

13. 

Kurnool. 

9 4 

Monglivr.... 

10 4 

14, 

('ncJiar . 

91 

Midna]»orf*. .. 

10 0 

ir». 

IJhilHa. 

8-2 

Oodavari. 

0 7 

10. 

Midnapiirc'. .. 

8-0 

Akola. 

90 

J7. 

18, 

Sinnour. 

7'9 

Puri.1 

3 4 

Nagfair.* 

02 

(’handa. 

S3 

19. 

SiiahjaltaMpiir 

r.-H 

Paliiinau .... 

SO 

20, 

Mahhuhnagar 

5 • 0 

Hhagalpur.. . 

7-3 

21. 

1 Ihiiigalon* . .. 

5-0 

Rhilsn . 

7 1 

22. 

Kanpur . 

5-4 i 

P<tonu .j 

0 9 

23. 

Nuinital . 

5*4 

Kurnool . | 

O'9 

24. 

M(***rut. . 

1 

(hiddajmb . .. i 

00 

25. 

iK'oria . 

5 3 

Kolhapur. .,. 

0 4 

20. 

Jauiipur . 

.5 0 

Mahbubnagar 

00 

27. 

Ahrruujalwnl. . 

5*0 

daunpnr . 

3'7 

28. 

Agra . 

4 7 

Malda . 

3 0 

29. 

(Chanda ..... 

4 7 

dalpaigitri. .. 

3’3 

30. 

Ihjri. 

4 0 

Mir7.a])ur.... 

3-4 

31. 

Hallia. 

4 2 

Chinglojmt... 

3-3 

32. 

Harumlrngh. . 

41 

Ballia . 

52 

33. 

Hatrmgiri. ... 

41 

Sambalpiir.. . 

31 

34. 

Chinglwput.. . 

41 

Ahmedalaid.. 

31 

35. 

Briaich . 

4 0 

Bangalore. . 

31 

36. 

Bijapiir . 

40 

Kanpur . 

4-9 

37. 

Jalpaiguri ... 

3-9 

Bilaajmr . 

4'9 


Sh- 

riiil 

mim- 

Ix^r 

District 

Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
per 
family 
for tlie 
pur- 

JIOSO 

^Rh) 

District 

Berrew- 
IngH for 
the pur- 

{lOHc as 
percent¬ 
age of 
total 
liorrow- 
ingH for 
family 
expen¬ 
diture 


J 

2 

3 

4 

3S. 

PalaTiiau.... 

3-9 

Bhat inda.... 

4'S 

39. 

iShnjaiuir.... 

3 7 

4'rij)ura. 

4-7 

40. 

Malda. 

3-5 

Broach. 

4 3 

41. 

Osinanabad.. 

3*2 

Bijapur. 

4-3 

42. 

.lai])ur. 

3 * i) 

Nainital. 

4-2 

43. 

Kolhapur.... 

3 0 

Shabjahanpur 

41 

44. 

(V»imbatort*. . 

:to 

Hamir])ur, . . 

3 9 

45. 

Hassan. 

2*9 

Meeru t. 

3'S 

40. 

Haniirpur. . . 

2*0 

Sultanpur. . . 

3-7 

47. 

Sagar. 

20 

Haisen. 

3-7 

48. 

Mirzapiir.... 

2*4 

\\’est Khan- 

3-7 




desh. 


49. 

West Khan- 

2*3 

Ni/amabad. . 

3 7 


desh. 




50, 

Mobiiidorgnrl) 

2*2 

Lakhimpiir. . 

3-6 

51. 

Poona. 

2*2 

Parbhani.. .. 

3-3 

52. 

Rilaspur. 

2 * 1 

H assail. 

3 3 

.53. 

Lakliii)i])iir. . 

2*0 

t lsmanabad.. 

3-3 

.51. 

Ha i sen. 

2*0 ! 

(■oimbatorc.. 

3-3 

.5.5. 

Ni/ama bad .. 

2*0 1 

Asm. 

3-2 

50. ^ 

Tripura. 

1*9 

1 )coria. 

30 

.57, 

A 1.; 11 ! :l 

1 *9 

Sitajmr. 

28 

.58. 

Sultanpur. . . 

1*8 

Rcwa. 

2’S 

.59. 

Sambalpiir.. . 

1*8 

Sagar. 

2 3 

00 . 

Sor.'ttb. 

1 *8 

Sbajapur.... 

2-2 

(il. 

Parldiani.... 

1*8 

1 Jaipur. 

21 

02 . 

pi'Wn - , 1 - 

M 

Durg. 

21 

l»3. 

Hissar...... 

1*0 

Shivpuri. 

1 6 

04. 

Hamanathn- 

0*9 

Ramanatha- 

10 


puram. 


puram. 


0.5. 

Sinvpuri. 

0-8 

Sirohi. 

14 

00 . 

Sitajiur 

0*7 

Hissar. 

1-3 

07. 

(’hittorgarh,. 

0*7 

Satna. 

IS 

08. 

1 hirg - - 

0*7 

Sorath . 

1-3 

09. 

1 flh’^bifA 

0*5 

Kora put. 

11 

70. 

Satnn. 

0*4 

Mobindorgarh 

O'S 

71. 

Sawai 

0*3 

Chittorgarh.. 

0 7 


Madhopur. 




70 

Sir^hi , - - 

0*2 

Jhabua. 

0‘7 

75; 

Banner. 

01 

Sawai 

0-2 




Madhopur. 


74. 

Kora put. 

01 

Barmcr. 

01 

76. 

(^huni t - r - - - 

— 

Churu. 

— 
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TABLE I0.40~-BORROWINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES : ALL 

FAMILIES 


Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
jHsr 
family 
for the 
pur¬ 
pose 

(Hs) 

District 

Borrow- 
tugs foi 
the piir- 
|KWe A.H 
percent¬ 
age of 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings foi 
fuinily 
eX]M*n- 
dlture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 . 

Mohindergarh 

5-4 

Jaljxiiguri. .. 

e5*.?f 

2 . 

Quilon. 

41 

Lakhimpur.. 

5 4 

3. 

Jalpaiguri. .. 

4-0 

Tripura. 

4 9 

4. 

Sorath. 

3-9 

West 

Khandesh. 

4J 

5. 

Cuddafiah. .. 

3-5 

Quilon. 

3 7 

6 . 

Ijakhimpiir. . 

2-9 

Sorath. 

2-8 

7. 

West 

Khandesh. 

2-5 

Akola. 

2-2 

8 . 

Deoria. 

2-4 

Kamnip. 

2 1 

9. 

Tripura. 

21 

Mohindergarh 

21 

10 . 

Kumool. 

2-0 

Cuddapah... 

h9 

11 . 

Ahmedal)ad.. 

1-7 

Mirzafmr.... 

IS 

12 , 

Kamnip. 

15 

Ahmedabad.. 

I‘7 

13. 

Bhatinda.... 

1*5 

Ha-ssan. 

l‘C) 

14. 

Wc?st 

Godavari, 

1*4 

Chinglepiit... 

10 

15. 

Haasan. 

1*3 

Parbhani,... 

15 

in. 

Bantralorc. .. 

1-3 

Kuniool. 

15 

17. 

Malabar. 

1-3 

Deoria. 

14 

18. 

Ghinglcput... 

1-2 

Kamanatha- 

puram. 

14 

19. 

Shahjahaiipur 

1 1 

Chanda. 

13 

20 . 

Broach. 

M 

Malda... 

12 

21 . 

Osmanahad.. 

M 

Satna... 

12 

22 . 

Hoshiarpur.. 

10 

Broach. 

V2\ 

23. 

Mirzapur.... 

( O'H 

Bangalore. .. 

12 

24. 

Kanpur. 

0-8 

Nagpur. 


25. 

Chanda. 

0-8 

1 

Osmanabad.. 

i 11 

26. 

Parbhani.... 

i 0-8 

1 

West 

Godavari, 

\ 

11 

27. 

Malda. 

1 0*7 

Sultanpur. . . 

I fhU 

28. 

M(?<^rut. 

i 0-7 

Shahjjihanpur 

(hS 

29. 

Shajapur.... 

[ 0'7 

Hoshiarpur.. 

0 8 

30, 

1 

Ramanatha- 

juirain. 

[ 0-7 

1 

Puri. 

OS 

, 

1 

31. 1 

Ballia. 

0 6 

Rnllia 

0 7 

32. 

Bijapur. 

0-6 

Kanpur. 

0 7 

33. 

Mahbubnagar 

Ofi 

Bhatinda..., 

0-7 

34. 

Sultanpur. . . 

0-5 

Mahbubnagar 

0-7 

35. 

Akola. 

0-5 

IVf aiahar 

07 

36. 

i 

Coimbatore.. 

0*5 

Bijapur. 

00 

37. 

Mtdnapore... 

0*4 

Midnapore... 

0 5 


Se¬ 

rial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
I)er 
family 
for the 
pur¬ 
pose 

(Rs) 

District 

Horrow- 
IngH for 
the pur- 
p«)He as 
percent¬ 
age of 
total 
borrow- 
iugK for 
family 
expen¬ 
diture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

Hamirpnr.. . 

0*4 

Hamirpur. . . 

0 5 

39. 

Sawai 

Madhopiir. 

0*4 

M(^enit. 

0 5 

40. 

Satna. 

0-4 

Rewa. 

0-5 

41, 

Puri. 

0*4 

Sambalpur... 

0 5 

42. 

Nagpur. 

0*4 

Kolhapur.... 

(h5 

43. 

Hurd wan.... 

0*3 

(V»iiul>atore.. 

0 5 

44. 

Monghyr.... 

0*3 

•Shajapur.... 

0 4 

45. 

Aligarh...... 

0*3 

Bnniwati.... 

0‘3 

46. 

BhiW. 

0-3 

Monghyr.... 

03 

47. 

Nainital. 

0*2 

Aligarh. 

0-3 

48. 

Julliindur.... 

0*2 

Jullundur.... 

03 

49. 

Rewa. 

0-2 

Sawai 

Madhopur. 

(h3 

50. 

Sambalpur... 

0*2 

Koraput. 

03 

51. i 

Kolhapur_ 

0*2 ! 

Ptiona. 

0 3 

52. 

Bluigalpnr., . 

0*1 

Sirohi. 

0-2 

53. 

Jaunpur. 

0*1 

Shivpuri. 

0-2 

.54. 

Agra. 

0 * 1 

Bhii.sjii. 

0-2 

.5.5. 

Hi.ssar. 

0*1 

Jaunpur. 

0 1 

56. 

Chittorgarh.. 

0-1 

Sitapur. 

0-1 

.57. 

Shivpuri. 

0*1 

Agrft. 

0-1 

.58. 

1 Niznmahad.. 

0-1 

Nainital. 

0 1 

59. 

Poona. 

! 0*1 

SirmfMir. 

0-1 

60. 

Cachar. 

- 

H issar. 

0-1 

61. 

Sitapur. 

j 

Chittorgarh.. 

0-1 

62. 

Sirmoor. 

- 

Bilaspur. 

01 

63. 

Sirohi. 

- 

Nizaiiiabail.. 

0-1 

64. 

Jaipur. 


(W*har. 

- 

65. 

Korajuil.... 


Bhagalptir.. . 

- 

66 . 

BihiH]mr. 

- 

Jaipur. 

— 

67. 

Durg. 

- 

Durg. 

- 

68 . 

Sagar. 

- 

vSagar. 

- 

69. 

Huzarilmgh.. 


Hazarihagh.. 

-r 

70. 

Palamaii.... 


Pttlamau.... 

- 

71. 

Chum. 

1 

('hiiru. 


72. 

Banner. 

— 

Banner. 

— 

73. 

Jhabiin. 


ffhahtia...., . 

■*“ 

74. 

Raiaen. 


RaiHen. 

1 ^ 

75. 

Ratnagiri.... 


liatnagiri.... 

i *** 
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TABLE 10.41—BORROWINGS FOR EXPENDITURE ON LITIGATION 


CHARGES 


Se¬ 

rial 

IlUTTl' 

Iwr 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

lx)r- 

rowtid 

IH)r 

family 
for tho 
pur- 

|K>HO 

(Hb) 

District 

Horrow- 
iiiK.K for 
the inir- 

| US 

pcrroiit- 
aui‘ of 
total 
borrow- 
iii|j:h for 
furoily 
I'XpUll- 
(liturr 


J 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Kanjair. 

180 

Palaiuan .... 

:i0‘A 

2. 

Hhatitula.... 

17J 

bikhimpur.. 

30 0 

3. 

Mon^Oiyr.... 

10-8 

lV)ona. 

16-i 

4. 

I )<»oria. 

16*6 

Katipnr.... 

10 • 3 

r». 

Lakhimpur. . 

16-2 

Monghyr.... 

13 H 


I’alaTnaii.... 

14-9 

Jaiinpiir. 

12 0 

7. 

Siiahjalianpur 

I2-() 

Mir/.apiir.... 

12'3 

8. 

Jaunpur. 

11-2 

Kxxaput. 

124 

9. 

Malabar. 

8-4 

Sultanpur. .. 

100 

10. 

B hi Isa. 

8-3 

West 

102 




KhandcHh. 


11. 

Hijapiir. 

7-3 

ftewa. 

O' 7 

12. 

Af^ra. 

7*2 


O'i 

13. 

Balliu. 

71 

Ballia. 

00 

14. 

Oamanalmd.. 

70 

A kola. 

00 

15. 

Aligarh...... 

0-5 

Shahjahanpiir 


ir>. 

. 

0 3 

Alit'arh. 

S'O 

17. 

VVi^st 1 

0-3 

Bhatiuda.... 

SO 


Khaii<lcsh. i 




18. 

Shajapur.... 

0-2 

Bijapur. 

7 0 

19. 

( 'Uckiupah . .. 

0*0 

Bliilaa. 

7’3 

20. 

Mirwipur.... 

5*5 

(iKinanabad.. 

7 2 

21. 

Mahlaibimgar 

f)' 5 1 

Barldiani.. .. 

O'S 

22. 

Suit an pur. . . 

51 1 

Kolhapur... . 

O'l 

23 ! 

UrtMirh. 

5*1 ! 

Mahbuhnagar 

3 0 

24. 

l*onna. 

5*1 1 

1 iron eh. 

3'3 

25. 

Bhagalpiir... 

4*5 j 

1 

('a char. 

3'4 

20. 

1 JuDundtir... . 

1 

4 2 

Sit a pur. 

3'3 

27. 

Kcwa. 

4*0 

Puri. 

31 

28. 

I KfirtKMil. 

3*8 

Asm. 

30 

29. 

Midimporc... 

3*7 

Mala har. 

4'S 

30. 

Barblmni_ 

3 0 

Juliiindur.... 

4 7 

31. 

We«t 

3-2 

MidnajKin*... 

40 


Gtxlnvari. 




32. 

Qiiikm. 

3 2 

Mwrui. 

4 4 

33. 

Caohar. 

31 

Siimbalpur... 

40 

34. 

Bangatort^... 

3 0 

Slmjapur.... 

30 

36. 

Kolhajmr.... 

2*9 

Tri]uira. 

34 

36. 

Jaipur. 

2-8 

Burdwan.... 

34 

37. 

Puri. 

2-8 

Clianda. 

3-2 


: ALL FAMILIES 


Se¬ 

rial 

num- 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

Ik)!’- 

rowod 

jK^r 

family 
for the 
pur¬ 
pose 
(Rh) 

District 

Borrow¬ 
ings for 
the jair- 
as 

percent¬ 
age of 
total 
borrow¬ 
ings for 
family 
expen¬ 
diture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

38. 

Burdwan.. .. 

2*7 

C'uddajiah . . . 

32 

39. 

llisaar. 

21 

Bliagai]air... 

20 

4(*. 

Jlo8hiar])ur. . 

20 

Hazariba gh.. 

2-0 

41. 

A kola. 

1*9 

Quiion. 

20 

42. 

Ghanda. 

1*8 

K urn on!. 

2-8 

43. 

Damirpur. . . 

i‘7 

Hamirptir. . . 

2-7 

44. 

Banner. 

1 *6 

H issar. 

2-7 

45. 

Tripura. 

1*4 

Katnagiri_ 

2-7 

46. 

Sambaljnir... 

1 *4 

Bangalore. .. 

2'7 

47. 

Malda. 

1*3 

West 

(Jodavari. 

2'7 

48. 

Sita])ur. 

1 3 

J^ilaspur. 

2'2 

49. 

Ahmedabad.. 

1*3 

Kamanatba- 

puram. 

2 ) 

50. 

(\>imbutor(*. . 

1*3 

Malda. 

20 

51. 

(3uirii. 

1*2 

Sirmoor. 

20 

52. 

Kamanatha- ; 
purarn. 

1*2 

Jaipur. 

20 

53. 

JaljMiiguri. . , j 

)'] 

(’bum. 

10 

54. 

Siriiioof. 

1 * 1 

Durg. 

10 

55. i 

Bilanpiir. 

1*0 

Hoshiarpiir.. 

17 

5(i, 

IIa7.aribagb.. 

0*9 

Jal]>aigiiri. .. 

10 

57. 

Xi'Aamabati.. 

0-9 

Nizamahad.. 

J'6 

58. 

(Multingarli.. 

n-8 

(N)itnbaton*.. 

13 

59. 

Kora put. 

0*8 

Abniedabad.. 

14 

(JO. 

Naiuital. 

0*7 

j Banner. 

no 

01. 

Siiwai 

Madhopur. 

0-6 

1 

Raisen. 

00 

62. 

Ihirg. 

0*0 

( hingleput... 

00 


Hatuagiri.... 

0*6 

(’bittorgarh.. 

O’S 

64. 

(3nngk‘]Mit... 

0-6 

Kamnip. 

07 

65. 

Kamru]>. 

i 0*5 

Nagpur. 

07 

66. 

67. 

.Ijiaboa 1 

0*5 

Hassan. 

07 


1 0*5 

Naiuital. 

06 

68. 

. 

HasMin. 

0*5 

Jhabua. 

00 

69. 

Mohindergarh 

0-3 

I Satna. 

00 

70. 

Satna. 

0-2 

I 

Sawai 

Madhopur. 

03 

71. 

! Nagpur. 

0*2 

Sirohi. 

03 

72. 

Sagar. 

01 

Mohindergarh 

0-1 

73. 

74. 
76. 

Sf>rat"h - . - 

01 

Shivpuri. 

01 

Siixd'i r 1 1 -' 

Sagar. 

01 

Shivpuri . 

- 

Sorath . 

01 
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in the class interval 1 to 5 per cent. The districts in which the proportion was 5 
per cent or more number 28. The table given on page 512 shows the position 
in respect of borrowings as a source of finance for expenditure on litigation and 
litigation as a purpose of borrowing in the ten districts in which the average ex¬ 
penditure per family on litigation was the highest. It is obvious that in 
almost all these ten districts a high proportion of expenditure on liti¬ 
gation was financed by borrowings. Further, in eight of these districts 
borrowings for this purpose constituted more than 6 per cent of the total borrowings 
for family expenditure as against the average of 5*3 per cent for all the 75 districts 
together. 


10.12 BORROWINGS FOR * OTHER * FAMILY EXPENDITURE 

10.12.1 All items of family expenditure were not included in block 3 in the 
General Schedule. Most important among items excluded were expenditure on 
various items of current consumption and those of a miscellaneous character, whether 
occasional or regular, such as travel, entertainment, etc. No idea of the magnitude 
of such expenditure incurred by families of different classes of cultivators and the 
non-cultivators in the different districts investigated, is available. 

10.12.2 In ascertaining the purposes for which borrowings w^ere resorted to, 
besides the items included on the expenditure side, the residual item ‘other’ 
family expenditure was included. This was necessary because borrowed funds 
might have been utilized, partly or wholly, for various purposes of which no mention 
was made in canvassing details of family expenditure. It is likely that in the borrow¬ 
ings for ‘other’ family exfienditiire, a substantial part would have been incurred for 
purposes which are of the nature of exjKmditure for current consumption. However, 
it would also include, this item being of a residual nature, all the borrowings the 
purposes for which could not be clearly recalled or allocated between different 
items. 


10.12.3 In view’ of the lack of data on residual family expenditure, it is difficult 
to assess the proportion w’hich borrowings may form to tlie total of such expenditure. 
As regards outlay on current consumption, as the expenditure is incurred mostly at 
frequent intervals and in small amounts, it may not be wTong to suppose tliat though 
the money value of the total of such expenditure is likely to be considerable, borrow¬ 
ings are likely to form—except in the case of some classes of cultivators and in areas 
subject to distress conditions a relatively small proportion of such expenditure. 
The overall proj)ortion of borrow’ed finance for the expenditure is likely to 
be smaller than that for expenditure on clothing, shoes, bedding, etc., which, 
it may be recalled, w’as financed to the extent of only about 9 per cent from 
borrowings. 

10.12.4 Borrowings for ‘other’ family expenditure, however, constituted a 
significantly large proportion of the total borrowings for family expenditure—23 • 6 per 
cent—^according to the overall figures. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
total family expenditure of the residual type, including expenditure on food and other 
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consumption items and miscellaneous expenditure, is likely to be quite large in 
magnitude. Table 10*42 gives a distribution of the districts according to the average 
size of bon’owings per family for ‘other’ family expenditure. The overall average 
amount borrowed for this purpose was Rs 21 per family. The average amount 
borrowed for the purpose was less than Rs 100 per family in all the districts and in 
66 districts the average was less than Rs 40 per family. 

10.12.5 It is difficult to comment on these data as the item is a residual item 
with a highly mix(».d and varying composition. The one important aspect that 
would be of interest, if any light could be thrown on it from these data, is the extent 
to which current consumption was financed by borrowings. Among the nine districts 
showing the highest av''erage levels of borrowing for tliis pury>ose- Rs 40 or above per 
family—those affected by adverse seasonal conditions number seven. These are Coim¬ 
batore, Barmer, Deoria, Sorath, Jhabua. Mohindergarh and Ciiddapah. The effect 
of adverse seasonal conditions on borrowings for ‘ other ’ family expenditure, of which 
(consumption expenditure is likely to constitute a large' jiart, may be presumed to 
have been exhibited in this. Howev(»r, in many districts in which the levc'ls of 
family expenditure and borrowings for the purpose were high, the* relative proportion 
may perhaps show the true position in a better maniuT. 

10.12.G In table 10.42 a distribution of districts according to the jiropor- 
tion of liorrowings for ‘other’ family expenditure to total borrowings for family 
expenditure is given, ^^’hile the overall average in this respect is 23-5 per cent, the 
distribution of districts shows an almost an equal number. 17. 18 and 20 reap(?ctiveiy, 
in the tliree class intervals, * lielow 10 per cent 10 tD 20 per cent and 20 to 30 per cent. 
Among the 20 districts in which the proportion exceeded 30 per cent, eight districts, 
viz., Bijapur, Broach, Ballia, Mohindergarh, Coimbatore. Ramanathapuram, Cudda- 
pah and Jhabua, are known to have l>een affected by adverse economic conditions. It 
is, howe\'er, necessary to note that otlier districts with very different conditions, such 
a.s Tripura, Nagpur and Akola, are also found in this group. The data for these 
districts may jirolialily be exjdaiiu'd l)V the fact that borrowings for family 
(expenditure were, on tin* whoh', g('nerally low in them and that, therefort^, the 
residual item which may not m'ce.ssarily n'present in those cases current consump¬ 
tion expenditure, fornuxl a high proportion of tlie total borrowings for family 
expenditure. 

10.13 LEVELS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE AMONG GROUPS OF CULTIVATORS 

10,13.1 Comment lias been made in Section 10.2 of this chapter on the 
comparative levels of family exjHmditure of cultivators and noii-cultivators. A 
similar comparison can be institut ed on ific basis of our data as between the different 
classes of cultivators. It must be remembered that our data relating to family 
expenditure are not all-inclusive and that they do not, in particular, cover current con¬ 
sumption expenditure. Our attention was concentrated on expenditure on durable 
consumer gotxls and expenditure incurred on certain specially important occasions 
or events. As these types of expenditure have ordinarily greater elasticity than 
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TABLE 10.42—BORROWINGS FOR *OTHER FAMILY EXPENDITURE : 

ALL FAMILIES 


Am¬ 
ount 
bor¬ 
rowed 
p«^r 
family 
for the 
pur¬ 
pose? 

(Rs) 

2 


Boitow- 
iiigH for 
the pur- 

laiaeaM 

IH*r- 

of total j. 
horrow- 
ings for 
family 


Mohindergarh 07 • 9 
Cuddapah... 64*6 
Jalpaiguri... 51*9 

Jhabua. 51-0 i 

IX^oria. 50 • 4 


Banner. 
Sagar... 


Jalpaiguri. . 

Jhabua. 

. 

Bilaapur.... 
Midnajiore.. 

Coimbatore. 
Ramanatha- 
puram. 


Coimbatore.. 

42*6 

Akola. 

Sorath. 

41*3 

Chanda. 

Midna|K)re... 

38*0 

Sagar. 

Malabar. 

35*7 

Bijapur. 

Bijapur. 

34*7 

Malda. 

Kumool. 

34*0 

Mohindergarh 

Quikm. 

33*3 

Tripura. 

Broach. 

33*2 

Broach. 

Hoshiarinir.. 

30*6 

Nagpur. 

Bhagalpur... 

30-4 

Cuddapah.,. 

Mahbubnagar 

30*2 

Mahbubnagar 

West 

29*3 

Ballia. 

Goflavari. 



Chittorgarh.. 

27*8 

Quiinn. 

Osmanabad.. 

27 * I 

Sorath. 

Sawai 

25*8 

Kammp. 

Madhopur. 



Ballia. 

25* 1 

Hazaribagh,. 

Kamanatha- 

24*7 

Chittorgarh.. 

puram. 


* 

Chanda. 

24*2 

l>toria. 

Malda. 

23 4 

Osmanabad .. 

Bilaspur. 

21-9 

West Khan- 


Kamnip. 

Agra- 

Durg- 


(Uiingleput.. . 
tShajapur.... 

West Khan 
de«h. 

Monghyr.... 
Burdwan.... 


Meerut.. 
Jaunpur. 


desh. 

Banner. 27 2 

Hoshiarpur,. 2^r0 
Kumfwl. 25*2 

Kolhapur,... 25-7 
West 24 1 

Godavari. I 

Raisen. ^ 1 

Chum. 2J-7 

Mirzapur_ 22 ,9 

Chingleput,.. 22-H 
Satna. 21*5 


District 

Am¬ 
ount 
l»or- 
rowed 
jwr 
family 
for the 
pur- 
j)08e 

(Rh) 

District 

1 

2 

3 


jume as 
]>er- 
(tuitagc 
of total 
borrow¬ 
ings for 
family 
ex])e!i- 
(liluro 


38. Tripura. 

39. Chum... 

40. Aligarh. 


14*9 Burdwan.. 
14*9 Caehar.... 
14*8 Malabar... 


41. Nainital.. 

42. Nagpur. . 

43. Bhatinda. 

44. Raisen ... 

45. Caehar... 


4(5. Kolhapur.. 

47. Nizamabad 

48. Hiswir. ... 

49. Puri. 

50. Parbhani... 

51. Shahjahan- 

pur. 

52. Mirzjtpur... 
.53. Jiillundur ., 

54. Akola. 

55. Hnzfiribagh. 

.5(5. Ahmedabad 

57. Bangalore. , 

58. l^khimpur. 

59. Satna. 

60. Rewa. 

61. Bbilati. 

62. Sambalpur.. 
(53. Kanpur. ... 


(54. Sultanpur. 
(55. Ratnagiri.. 

66. Poona. 

67. HamirfMir. 

68. Sirohi. 

69. Palamau.. 

70. Sinnoof •,. 


71. Sitapur^H. 

72. Jaipur.. 

73. Shivpuri. 

74. Koraptit. 

75. Uasaan.. 


14-3 Puri. 

13'2 Nizamabad. 
12*9 Bhagalpur.. 
12* 9 Parbhani... 
11*9 Sawai 

Mndhi >pur. 


11-7 Aligarh. 

110 Jaunpur— 
110 Ijakhimpur. 

10*8 Rt^wa. 

10*3 Agra. 


10*2 Sfimbttlpur.. 
10*2 Monghyr... 
9*1 Ratnagiri... 
9*0 Jullundur . 

8*9 Nainital.. .. 


MtHirut. 

Shajapur... 
Ahmedalwttl. 
Sultanpur. . 

Bangalorf*. . 

)\»ona. 

SKahjfihan- 

pur. 

Bhatinda... 
Bhilaa. 


2*3 Kanpur. 

1*4 Sirohi. 

0 (5 Hamirpur. . . 

0*5 Sitapiir. 

0 ’ 4 Palamau.... 


0*4 Sinuoor.... 
0*3 Shivpuri..., 
0*2 Koraput.... 

~ Jaipur. 

- UaBfian. 
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expenditure on current consumption account, the variations in levels of expenditure 
shown by our data possibly exagf^erate the actual variations in total expenditure. 
However, there appears no reason why these data should not prove useful for indi¬ 
cating relative positions as between the districts. No importance need be attached 
to the absolute measure of the differences in levels of (;xpenditure between groups or 
deciles of cultivators in particular districts. However, when comparing the total 
picture for a district with that for anotlier, the data may be exj)ected to present 
existing conditions regarding comparative equality or inecpjality of levels of expen- 
ditun? fairly correctly and j>resent the broad relative^ picture for districts and regions 
in a proper perspective. 

10.13.2 In table 10.2 we have set out data relating to the average expenditure 
per family on all s})er*ified items of family expenditure for the four class(;s of culti¬ 
vators. While examining t.hes(* data in relation to relative levels of expenditure as 
between strata and as between districts, attention may )>e drawn to another measure 
of relative economic position formulated in Chapter 3 with \vlii(‘h the results of this 
analysis may be compared. In relation to the size of cultivated holdings, a measure 
of concentration of lioldings was devised and th(‘ extent to which holdings are concen¬ 
trated in tlie uj)})cr deciles was attempted to be measured. Instead of attempting 
any similar single UKiasure of concentration in relation to family (‘xpenditure, we 
may, for judging the inequality in family expenditure, work with certain siinjde 
criteria. Omitting from consideration the average ex]>cnditun' by the big cultivators 
and confining attention t(» the three classes of cultivators, viz., the large, medium 
and small cultivators, w<* may assume considerable inequality to exist wliere tlie 
avfirage family expenditure of the large cultivators was higher, on an average, than 
twice that of the medium cultivators and more than five times that of the small 
cultivators. Api)lying these criteria, nine districts show a high degree of inequality 
in family expenditure. These districts are Hazaribagli, Monghyr, Shahjahanjmr, 
Rewa, Satna, Akola, ('handa, Nagpur and West Khandc»sli. Among these districts, 
two, viz., Satna and Rewa. sliow also a coefficient of (‘oncentration of holdings exceed¬ 
ing 0*55. Among the 75 districts there are 7 districts which have a measure of 
concentration of holdings alove 0*55. Of these seven districts, two figure among 
the nine districts mentioned above witli a higli degree of inequality in family expendi¬ 
ture. Of the remaining five districts with a high degree of concentration of holdings, 
three, viz., Mirzapur, Malabar and Qiiilon, have a comparatively liigh degree of in¬ 
equality in family exjienditure, showing the family expenditure of the large cultiva¬ 
tors as more* than four times (but not five times) that of the small cultivators. In 
Shivpuri, for wduch the ccKdficieut of concentration of holdings was 0*50, the average 
family expenditure })er family for the large cultivators was more than twice that for 
the medium cultivators but less than three times that for the small cultivators. In 
Sirohi for which the coefficient of concentration of holdings was high at 0*66, the 
average family expenditure of the large cultivators was less than twice and three 
times that of the medium and the small cultivators respectively. Thus, though 
there is some association of a higli degree of concentration of holdings with compara¬ 
tive inequality in family expenditure, such association is not invariable. The 
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TABLE I0.43>.AVERAGE SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS PER FAMILY 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS AND COEFFI¬ 
CIENT OF CONCENTRATION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 


[ Cultivated holding in acres ] 


lUjgion/Dktrict 


AVERAGE SIZE OE 

HOLDINChS 

('Oofficiont 
of con¬ 
centration 
of holdings 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Largo 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Assam-Bengal 







I^akhimpiir. 

10- 

7-1 

3-0 

1-4 

3-8 

0-37 

Cachar. 

8-b 

6-4 1 

3*2 

I - 5 

30 

0-33 

Kamrup. 

j UM 

11-0 * 

5*3 

2-6 

6 • 4 

0-34 

Tripura. 

12-8 

7-5 

2-6 

1-4 

3-8 

0*41 

Jalpaiguri. 

8-6 

7-0 

4-0 

2-4 

4-4 

0-25 

Bihar-Benga) 





1 


Malrlo 

18 * d 

10-7 

0.1) 

1. o 

1 4 * H 

0*49 

Burdwan. 

14-8 

8-9 

2*7 

0-8 

4-1 

or>() 

Midnaixm?. 

8-7 

5-3 

1-0 

0-6 

2-4 

0*48 

Bhagalpur.i 

17-7 

11 7 

4-7 

2-0 

6*1 

0*40 

Mongliyr. 

30-1 

10-4 

4*5 

1-4 

7*2 

0-53 

Hazaribagh. 

120 

7-8 

3-0 

1-3 

40 

0-41 

Paiamau. 

18-9 

12-1 

4-1 

1-2 

5-7 

0*47 

Mirzapur. 

109-« 

41-9 

3*9 


14 1) 

0*74 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 





i 


Ballia. 

17 7 

9-7 

2*5 

0-8 

4-2 

(»*53 

Deoria. 

10-7 

8-0 

2*3 

0-9 

3-8 1 

0-52 

Jaunpur. 

8*4 

5-3 

1 *5 

0-4 

2-3 

0-52 

Sultanpur. 

9-8 

(M 

1*9 

0(i 

2-8 

0*48 

Sitajjur. 

110 

j 7-4 

3-0 

1-3 

3-8 

1 

0*39 

Western Uttar Pradesh 


i 





Kanpur. 

18-9 

12-7 

6*2 

2*1 

6-6 

1 0-40 

Hamirpur. 

r>3i 

34-4 

12*0 

4-4 

16-7 

1 0*45 

Shahjahanpur. 

10-6 

10-5 

3*7 

1*5 

5-3 

0-44 

Agra. 

15-3 

10-4 

4-0 

1-4 

6-1 

0*43 

Aligarh. 

22-6 

15-1 

6*9 

1*4 

7*3 

0*46 

Nainital. 

11-9 

8-7 

3*8 

2*3 

6*1 

0-32 

Meerut. 

30-5 

20-4 

7*2 

2*4 

9*7 

0-46 

Punjab-PEPSU 







Sirmoor. 

110 

7*5 

3*3 

1-3 

4-0 

0-38 

Houhiarpur. 

17-8 

15*3 

9*8 

4*4 

9-9 

0-26 

Jullundur. 

23*7 

18-4 

8-9 

4*6 

10-8 

0-32 

Hiasar. 

50-2 

45-4 

22-9 

9-0 

26-6 

0*33 

Bhatinda. 

55-3 

40-7 

19-6 

6-2 

22-0 

0-38 

Mohindergarh. 

380 

26*3 

10-7 

4*6 

13-6 

0-39 

Rajasthan 







Chum. 

109'6 

83-1 

41-1 

20-8 

47-9 

0-32 

Banner. 

198-8 

112-6 

35-1 

18-6 

63-4 

0-44 

Sirohi. 

130-8 

67-0 

7-5 

3-2 

21-0 

0-6fl 

Jaipur. 

45-6 

27-0 

10-6 

5*0 

14-0 

0-40 

Sawai Madhopur. 

24-1 

17-7 

7-4 

2-6 

9-1 

0-40 

Chittorgarh. 

34-2 

20-9 

7-5 

2-9 

10*2 

0*44 


■ • ■ .... 
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TABLE 10.43—AVERAGE SIZE OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS PER FAMILY 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS AND COEFFI- 
CIENT OF CONCENTRATION OF CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 

—Concluded 


[ CultivatiKJ holding in acres ] 



AVEKAOE 

SIZE OF HOLDINCiS 









Cooffi(!ient 


Big 





of con- 

li(»gion /l)i«trict 

Largo 

Medium 

•Small 

All 

(jcntration 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

of holdings 


vatora 

valors 

valors 

valors 

vator.s 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

Central India 

tThaV)UR... 

42 0 

29*3 

13 b 

n. 7 

lb-3 

0*35 



Shivjiuri. 

.^»I •:! 

30 0 

b-2 

2 4 

12-2 

0-5b 

Shajapur. 

41-0 

27-4 

10*5 

4-7 

14-0 

0-41 

BhiW. 

bo • 5 

38*8 

11-9 

5-5 

18*b 

0-4b 

Raincn. 

M ■ 4 

‘pi- 2 

9 • (1 1 

3-3 

0 ■ f) 

17 

15-7 

b-O 

13*4 

0 ■ 5*^ 

Sain a. 

27 • r> 

15 J 

32 (i 

2 9 
b-7 

0-b2 

0-59 

Rewa. 

r»b'7 

Sugar. 

470 

30 0 

8-3 

2-7 1 

13 b 

0-52 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Samlialpur. 

2ob 

13 2 

3*1 

i 

1*7 

bl 

0-51 

J*uri. 

11 It 

8-3 

3*3 

J -4 

4-2 

0-40 

Kora put. 

1J H 

7*2 

2*3 

1 *3 

3*5 1 

0-43 

Bilaapiir... 

m ' 2 

18*8 

4-7 

1 b 

8*1 

0-54 

Durg. 

.‘{2*8 

21*4 

7 b 

2 • b 

10-4 

0-45 

Chanda. 

44-4 

27-5 

B' 7 

2-9 

12*7 

0-48 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

o.'l • 2 

33*6 

1(»*8 

4*3 

15*9 

0-4b 

Akolu. 

94-0 

53*8 

134 

4-3 

23*3 

0*;54 

Soraih . 

312 

2b *0 

lb>4 

7 • 7 

17-0 

0-2b 

Ahmedabad. 

bO-5 ! 

45 7 

21-8 

12*0 

2b *3 

0-31 

Bn^ich. 

37 0 

25 5 

10*8 

3*8 

13*3 

0-40 

We»t Khandeah. 

5S-7 

37*1 

13 b 

6-4 

18*2 

0-43 

rarbhani. 

77 ’ 4 

48 *6 

20-8 

8*8 

25-4 

0-38 

North Deccan 

PtK)iia..... 

3b *0 

23 2 

7-9 

2*8 

11-2 

0-45 

Kolhapur. 

24 1 

15*4 

4-5 

1-2 

b-9 

0-51 

Bijapur. 

8()-4 

51 I 

18*5 

5-5 

24*6 

0-45 

Oamanabad... 

b8I 

44*8 

17 b 

b-5 

22-5 

0-41 

Mahbubnagar. 

471 

2b *2 

8*3 

3*2 

12*4 

0-47 

Kuriiool. 

52 0 

29*9 

8*0 

2*5 

13*1 

0 - 52 

South Deccan 

Hassaii. 

J4-2 

9 4 

3 7 

1*6 

4*8 

0-41 

Batigalorti. 

12-9 

8*9 

3*9 

1*8 

4-8 

0*37 

(Vtiubaioro. 

35-4 

20*4 

5*9 

2*0 

9-2 

0 • 50 

Cuddapah.*. 

25-8 

16*4 

6*4 

1*8 

7 • 7 

0*47 






East Coast 

Nixamabad. 

18-7 

11*5 

3*6 

0*9 

6-2 

0*50 

WiMkt OodAA^ari.. 

36*4 

20*0 

5*4 

2*0 

8*9 

0*51 

Chingleput,.. 

12-3 

7‘6 

2-2 

0*8 

3 4 

0*49 

KanuLnathaimram.. 

25 2 

161 

4*7 

1*8 

7-1 

0*47 






Wast Coast 

Ratm^ri*. 

4 9 

3*4 

1-4 

0-6 

1*7 

0*41 

Malabar. 

59-4 

24*2 

24 

0*7 

8*6 

0*72 

Quilon... 

8*6 

4*4 

0-8 

0*2 

1*7 

0*61 
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coefficient of concentration of holdings for the other seven districts, viz., Akola 
Monghyr, Chanda, Nagpur, Shahjahanpur, West Khandesh and Hazaribagh, enume¬ 
rated above as having high inequality in family expenditure, was 0‘54, 0*53, 0*48, 
0*46, 0*44, 0*43 and 0*41 respectively. Among tliese districts with high degree 
of inequality in famijy expenditure, it is noticed that there are none with a degree of 
concentration of holdings of the order of less than 0*40. 

10.13.3 At the other extreme, we may try and define tlie e.xistence of com¬ 
parative equality in family expenditure. Defining, as above, a double criterion for 
comparative equality in family expenditure, this may be said to exist where the 
family expenditure of the medium cultivators was not less than (>0 percent, and that 
of the small cultivators was not less than 40 per cent, of the family exfumditure of the 
large cultivators. Applying this test, only the districts of llissar, Kolhapur, Ratna- 
giri, Sorath, Clmru and Jaii)ur are seen to have a degree of comparative equality. If 
the condition in regard to the medium cultivatorvS given above is rehixe<l and only the 
relation of the expenditure of the small cultivators with that of the large cultivators 
retained, certain additional districts are seen to have comparative ecfuality of ex])(*ndi- 
ture in this sense. These are Cachar, Jalpaiguri, Agra, Jullundur, Mohindergarh, 
Barnier, Sawai Madhopur, Sirohi, Jhabua and Poona. Taking tlie two .sets of districts 
together, numbering in all 16, 7 of these had a degree of concentration of holdings 
which was of the order of 0*3.5 or below ; 6 other districts had a degree of concen¬ 
tration of holdings e.xceeding 0*35 but le.ss than 0*15. Only three districts had a 
higher degree of concentration. These are Poona (0*45), Kolhapur (0*51) and 
Sirohi (0*66). It may be noticed that in three of the districts enumerated abov^e, 
viz., Jalpaiguri, Jaipur and Jhabua, the average family expenditure incurred by the 
small cultivators was higher than that of the medium cultivators and that in Agra 
district the average family expenditure of the medium cultivators (jxceeded that 
of the small cultivators by less than 5 per cent. It is likely that in these districts, 
as in several Rajasthan districts, the non-cultivator group is of comparatively 
greater importance than in the other parts of the country, and that the small 
cultivators include certain cultivators who, for all practical purposes, are akin to 
non-cultivators. 

10.13.4 Of the three districts which were indicated above as having a com¬ 
parative equality in family exjienditure and not showing similar equality in the 
distribution of cultivated holdings, Sirohi has such a large concentration of holdings 
that the small cultivators hold together leas than 5 per cent of the total cultivated 
land. In this district as in other districts of Rajasthan, the variation in family 
expenditure between different classes of cultivators would have little connexion with 
the variation in the extent of holding of land. As indicated later, receipts firom 
sale of crops form a smaU proportion of the total cash receipts of cultivators in Sirohi, 
Banner, Churn and Jaipur. There is, therefore, no reason for assuming similarity 
in results from the application of the two indicators in their cas< 3 . 

10. 13.5 The divergence between the two indic^es of concentration of holdings 
and family expenditure may be due to a number of limitations of tlie indices. In the 
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first instance, the index of the degree of concentration of lioldings relies on information 
based on pliysical characteristicis. The index would reflect the real position fairly 
correctly only when tlie average composition of the lioldings and their physical 
characteristu^B are uniform. Where, however, this was not th(i case, as with large arid 
or desert land or large forest and semi-forest areas, tlie de.gnM^ of concentration may 
be misleading. ITsually, in such areas crops or inc.onn*. from them may not be as 
important in determining the i*ra)nomic jMisitioii of t he cultivator or his total inc ome 
and expenditure, as in the othcn- areas. Therefore, in such easels indicators based 
on levels of family expenditure may not agrc‘e compl(*tc'ly wit h inrlicators based 
on the sisse ol cultivated lioldings. (Conditions in Sirohi district aiid in other 
Rajasthan districts may be illustrative of this. Similarly, vvheu-e, within a district, 
physical characteristics of cultivated Imidings vary from tract to tract or even within 
a village, th(^ measure f>f the coiuuuit ration of holdings may not prov<‘ ustdiil. Wit h 
signiticant patches of irrigat(‘d land in <listricts mainly arid, or having lands otherwise 
uncultivable, differentiation in th<‘ average composition (*f hohling may hecoine v(*ry 
large. In the general iiuiex of th(‘ concentration of holdings, the degree <»f ineipiality 
shown by the large lioldings of arid land may well dominate tln^ pictun*. If thi*re is 
comparatively equal distribut ion of lands under irrigat ion, t hese will, on tin* ot tier haml, 
mat<*rially didiTmim*. tin* ]»attern id* relativi^ family expenditure, as in the size of 
family expenditure the inciJine.s from irrigated holdings would play a much largei 
part than those from the larg<* areas of arid land. Therefore, in su<*h a set of mixed 
conditions there might occur considerabh* divergence between tin* two tyjics of 
measures of inexpiality. 

10.I3.(J MoreoviT, iu districts with large proportion of uncultivated lands 
the projmrtion of the area sown to area of cultivated hohlings may Ik* miudi smaller 
in the large holdings as compared witli that in the small holdings. For example, 
in Kolhajuir the selected cultivators in the first d(*cile had an average holding of 
21*5 acn*.s per family; the total area sown during tin* year by these families averaged 
only 9*2 acres [H»r family. On the other haml. for the sidected cultivators of the last 
three deciles, the average area of hohling was 1 -2 acn\s per family, whereas tlu* total 
area sown averaged 0*7 acre per family. In tliis manner th(‘ range of A arialion or 
degree of concentration indicateil by the ilata on total area of holdings would be 
very different and much larger tlian that in the data on an^as ovi‘r which (*ulti\'at ion 
actually took place. It would appear that in tlie districts of Poona and Kolhapur, 
fact-ors like those mentioned above were responsible for the divergeiue between 
measurc.B of inequality iu size of holdings and thai in size of lamily expenditun\ 

10.13.7 Further, the index of concentration of holdings, being depimdent 
only on the size of physical acres in holdings, would not be at all aflected by llu‘ 
character of the agricultural season. The family expenditure, es])t‘cially for items 
for which we collected information, might on the other liand be affeeted to a large 
extent by the nature of the agricultural season and the resulting variations in gross 
and net receiptee of the cultivator. The effects of a seasonal change may further be 
evident to a larger extent on the lower deciles of cultivators than on the upper deciles. 
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The upper decile cultivators would have large resources in hand with which to cushion 
the impact of the agricultural season. The outlay on items of family exj^enditure, 
such as those included in the General Schedule would, on the contrary, depend to a 
large extent directly on the nature of the agricultural season among the lower deciles. 
Therefore, in a district affected temporarily by scarcity over the whole or a part, 
the size of the expenditure of the lower decile cultivators may be depressed much 
below the normal by the bad year than that of the upper decile cultivators. This 
may result in a degree of inequality in ex|)enditure being shown during the year, 
which was much higher than the degree of inequality in the size of holding. It is 
likely that this happened to some extent in West Khandesh and explains at least 
partially the divergence in the two indicators for that district. 

10.13.8 A point of some importance brought out by most of the family ex¬ 
penditure data is the relative closeness of the positions of the medium and the small 
cultivators and the relatively large differences between the medium cultivators 
and the large cultivators. In a general way, this is emphasized by figures of the 
average expenditure per reporting family noted for the three classes of cultivators. 
Particular reference may be made to statistics for some individual items. For 
example, in the case of expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses 
and other buildings, the districts in which a large proportion of cultivators incurred 
expenditure on this account exhibited a very small gap between the average expenses 
per reporting family incurred by the medium and the small cultivators as contrasted 
with the average expenditure per reporting family incurred by the large culti¬ 
vators. This may be underlined by figures from such widely separated districts as 
Quilon and Makla. For Quilon where 94 per cent of the cultivators reported expendi¬ 
ture on this account, the average expenditure per reporting family for the large, 
medium and small cultivators was Rs 260, Rs 64 and Rs 51 respectively. For Malda, 
where the percentage reporting expenditure was 91, the corresponding averages 
were Rs 390, Rs 71 and Rs 49. The all-India differentiation in the group of items, 
clothing, shoes, bedding, etc,, on which 98 per cent of the cultivating families 
reported expenditure, is of a similar order for the three classes of cultivators, the 
relevant average.s being Rs 206, Rs 117 and Rs 88. Similar divergence is brought out 
by the table giving expenditure of families on marriage and other ceremonies. Here 
again, the average expenditure per reporting family for all the 75 districts together 
was Rs 446, Rs 225 and R.s 173 respectively for the large, the medium and the small 
cultivators. The broad conclusion thus appears that whereas the differentiation in 
the per reporting family expenditure between the small and the medium cultivators 
was comparatively small, that between the medium and the large cultivators 
was very much larger. It is trae that a smaller proportion, though not always 
a very much smaller proportion, of the small cultivators incurred expenditure 
on particular items as compared with the medium cultivators; but the data 
indicate on the whole that the scales of expenditure, i.e., the gcmeral pattern of 
standards of living, to a marked extent, are similar for the medium and the small 
cultivators. 
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10.14 FAMILY EXPENDITURE, BORROWINGS AND REPAYMENTS 

10.14.1 In commenting on the significance of family expenditure, it has not 
been possible to take into account the relation of the expenditure to sucli factors 
as size of family or the age of the head of the household and relate the data directly 
to those on borrowings and repayments. This is becaus(j no data regarding size of 
family etc. were collected during the Survey. Ours was not a family expcuiditure 
enquiry and did not cover all a8|j<*ctH and all the major determinants of family ex¬ 
penditure. Therefore, it is not. jiossible to make any generalizations on the basis 
of our data which would throw light on patterns of expenditure in relation to families 
of various types. 

10.14.2 While the relations of family expenditure to such factors as size of 
family or the age of tlie head of the household are matters which pertain essentially 
to studies relating Ui consumption and to discussions on patterns of family exjjendi- 
ture, there is another aspect which has greater relevance to the objective of our en- 
(piiry. I'his is the levels of income in the jjast or levels of in(‘.oine expectation and 
the resulting standards of living. These are important not only in relation to the 
general level of family exj>enditijre and its distribution among various types of 
consum|)tion need.s, but have aho relevance to the average level of borrowings and 
tlie extent of repayi!ients of borrowings in particular years. It is now generally 
conceded that expenditure levels during a jw^riod have dtdinite relation to the levels 
of income in past years as also to the level of income in the (current year, fn par¬ 
ticular. if levels of income in prev ious years have been liigher than the level of 
income in the current year, the pattern of expenditure in the year under consideration 
would continue to be largely influenced by the levels of inconie of previous years. 
The standard of living or the total outlay on consumption goods and services during 
a year is thus a funct ion not only of the income of the particular year but is also 
significantly related to the levels of income during past years. If this is found to 
be true even of the more mobile and resilient population of industrial economies, 
it would obviously be true of jKipulations in an agricultural economy where the extent 
of self-sufficiency in the economy and the influence of conventional patterns is 
reputably larger. It is clear that in an agricultural economy in which money ex¬ 
penditure is required only in certain directions, standards of living and levels of 
outlay in a number of these directions would tend to be even more rigid than in 
industrial economies. This is partly on account of the more durable pattern of 
expenditure in such economies and the difficulty uf easy adjustment in essential or 
conventional ex{)endifure. 

10.14.3 Even more, the tendency is accentuated by consideration of the 
irregular or concentrated timing of receipt of proceeds of agricultural income. As 
these receipts are obtained at particular times for the major sector of the agricultural 
economy, i.e., at times after harvest operations, the expenditure incurred, whether 
on production or consumption account, is necessarily fairly rigid, or rather there is 
no adjustment possible in advance of the ex| 3 enditure incurred to the receipts that 
might later be obtained. If there is any degree of relation of the compulsive type, 
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it would be a relation to receipts during the previous year, i.e., the proceeds of the 
sales of the harvest during the past season, rather than to the recei|)t8 whicJi are 
the result of current effort. Inelasticity and rigidity of expenditure patterns and 
levels and also the dependence of these levels on incomes in the i)ast is specially 
emphasizeil in the working of an economy like the Indian agricultural economy. 

10.11.4 111 this context, borrowing operations may be looked upon as, in 

part, an adjustment factfir. This adjustment factor may be supposed to operate 
at two levels. As emjdiasized in later discussions, it is an important and continuous 
factor in making seasonal adjustments, i.e., in bridging the gaj) between the expendi¬ 
ture requirement an<] incoiiK* recndpt, which is inevitable in tht‘ produ(4ion economy 
in agriculture. The factor of seasonality and the powerful influence that it exerts 
on the recurrent bonowing pattern is obvious. It may well be that borrowing 
plays an equally im]>ortant part in long-term adjustments such as adjustments 
between production and consumption outlay requirements and kind and cash receipt's 
over a long term of years. The fluctuations in rec*ei})ts of incomes, both in kind and 
cash, in all agricultural economies are large. In those parts of India where the eco¬ 
nomy is specially insecure, these fiuctiiations would obviously be of much larger 
dimensions than in the more highly monetized and more secure agricultural economies. 
In the more insecun* economies it may well happen that receij>t8 in cash may, in 
net terms, reach a negative level and in the worst years receipts in kind may also 
reach a vanishing point. With the j)os.sibility of such happenings, it is obvious that 
consumption ex{xuiditure or production outlays in particular years cannot be closely 
related to the annual fluctuations in income. In these economies—and all Indian 
economies to some extent partake of the characteristics of uncertainty—the pattern of 
consumption le\els would necessarily tend to be stabilized at what may be conceived 
of as the level of the average expe(?tation of receipts. These average expcx'tations of 
receipts \\ ould, in a manner, determine the average production and consumption 
outlays arid borrowing would be the main balancing factor between actual receipt 
and actual ex])enditure. This feature of the economy would explain the important 
part played, es})ecially in the past, by investment in bullion and oniameuts by culti¬ 
vators, even of the lower deciles. Becau.se, in ca.se.s where borrowing was not readily 
possible or where borrowing power had been exhausted, these represented assets 
that could most easily be turned into current resources for balancing purposes. 

10.14.5 It is obvious that for borrowing to play a part as a balancing factor, 
it is necessary that the credit systcTii operates in a manner to enable this to happen. 
The extent to which borrowing is a balancing factor would obviously depend on 
the measure of borrowing capacity of particular cultivators under the existing credit 
system. In the general Indian pattern tliis w^ould be closely relattnl to the holding 
of assets by cultivators, especially in the form of land and other inamovable 
property, and tlie previous debt burden charged on those assets. 

10.14.6 AVe have not at hand any data to indicate what the level of agricultural 
income was in the years immediately preceding the year of the Survey. However, 
in the light of knowledge of the level of prices of agricultural produce and other 
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factors, it is assumed that this level, for most parts of the country, was a rather 
high one, much higher in monetary terms than th(i })re-war level of agricultural 
incomes in India. The assets position has been made clear by the data collected in 
the intensive enquiry. It is obvious that in tliis particular regard the pattern of 
land tenure in different parts of the (country has an (‘xtremely important influence. 
To the extent that th<^ tenure system changes the balance of rights of cultivators in 
land and makes it possible for the average cultivator to have a kind of right in his 
holding, on the basis of which it is ])ossi})le for him to raise loans, tlie capacity of 
borrowings to perform the balancing function is enhanced. 

10.14.7 Of course, in relation to all these consid(*rations the level of previous 
debt also plays an important f)art. TIk^ fact that at the beginning of the year of 
the Surv(»y the average level of debt in m(»st parts of the country was generaily low, 
is certainly an important factor in the a])ility of the cultivators to borrow during the 
year. It was posvsible for the outstanding hviA of debt to Im^ increased by the high 
proportions recorded in tli(‘ Survey because the [)revious level of outstanding d(‘bt 
was low. In interpreting data in relation to increase' in outstanding dc'bt or in 
rehiti(»n to repaynumts, it is extrenu'ly imjxutant to bear this wliole complex in mind. 

10.11.8 KurtluT, in interpre'ting repayment ]K'rformance, it must be borne 
in initid that the low level of rejwvment over extensive areas might be a reflection of 
the desire on the |)art of cultiv ators who have attained a certain level of Jiving and 
become accustonu'd to certain patt(*rns of expenditure in the recent past, to maintain 
these either by sale of assets or through borrowings, in the face of a fall of income 
during th(‘ current year. Here again, \\v have no definib' information tliat the level of 
income in the year covered by the Survey was in fact distinctly less than the level 
of income in previous years. Hut following llu* general belief and as ap])ears (‘redible 
in relation to the movements of agricultural ])riees. tin* level of agricultural income 
in the year under inve.stigation may bo assumed to have la'cn lowc'r than that in 
the })revious years. In parti(*ular. tin* level of incunu' of the yeai* immediately 
preceding the year of (he Survey, when receijits wt'n* powerfully influenced by 
the post-Kon‘an War boom in prices, should have been higli(*r than the levc'l of 
income in the year umler investigation, if this was so. that would be an important 
fact 4 :)r leading to a comparatively high level (»f production and consumption expendi¬ 
ture in the year of the Survey ; because, as pointed out above, if tlu're was a direct 
correlation between expenditure and income, it w(»uld tend more to be between the 
income of the previous year and the expenditure of the current year than between 
the income and expenditure of tJie curreut year itself. 

10.14.9 It is obvious that borrowing can play the part of a balancing factor 
in the effort to maintain a standanl of living or a measure of production or iino'stinent 
outlay only to the extent that it was ix)8sible to borrow and was considered safe to 
borrow. Initially, it would undoubtedly be the liquid (‘urrent resources and the 
savings held in liquid form that would be drawn upon to meet an emerging deficit; so 
that cash resources, for example, may be allowed to be run down before borrowing was 
undertaken. This possibly may not be considered very important. For, the average 
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level of cash resources currently held by any class of cultivators except perhaps 
the big cultivators would be low. The next stage would be drawing on other types 
of savings or borrowing. As has been made clear by the data regarding the forms 
in which cultivators hold their assets and the current types of investments they 
make, the liquid assets of cultivators cannot usually be considered large. The 
form in which the large bulk of the slender financial investments, such as deposits 
in and shares of co-operative societies and banks, is held is itself mo.st probably 
not highly liquid. The share or deposit holding being more a function of borrowing 
capacity rather an index of saving performance, these financial assets could not 
be easily liquidakid. The reluctance of cultivators to the outright sale of even such 
assets as bullion and ornaments is well known. It is equally clear that cultivators 
would part with their lands only in the last resort and that the slender and marginal 
equipment of livestock that they hold makes it difficult for them to part with these 
movables in order to raise funds. Even so, as the data make clear, livestock sales 
always play, and played in the particular year of the Survey, a considerable part in the 
realization of assets. These considerations indicate that in the average Indian con¬ 
ditions drawing on savings is much more likely to take the shape of borrowings by 
pledge of ornaments, mortgage of land, or on personal security. The liquid savings 
would be small and there would be a reluctance to part, by way of sale, with the more 
permanent types of investments or savings. Therefore, borrowing as a balancing 
factor in the Indian environment might play an even more important part than it 
would in agricultural economies elsewhere. 

10.14.10 It is not, of course, possible from the data collected by us during 
the Survey to measure directly the extent to which, or point precisely to the districts 
in which, borrowing during the year may be said to have played the role of a balancing 
factor. However, the data collected by us in its various aspects may be related 
together to indicate at least the presumption of this having hapjxmed in a number 
of districts. The relevant statistics may be said to be those regarding the average 
gross receipts per cultivator, the level of family expenditure maintained during 
the year, borrowings, purposes of borrowings and calculations of net investments and 
disinvestments of the cultivators. 

10.14.11 The data relating to gross receipts are important as reflecting, 
broadly, the general position regarding receipts during the year of the cultivators. 
No data regarding receipts w’ere obtained by u.s through the General Schedule. 
In the intensive enquiry, infonnation regarding value of gross prcxluce of farm during 
the year and fletails of cash receipts of farmers were obtained. This enquiry was, 
how^ever, confined to cultivators. Calculations of this sort would, therefore, lx; 
made only for the group of cultivators and not for non-cultivators. It may be 
assumed that the receipts of the cultivators are, for the major part, from farming 
business. On this basis, the value of gross produce per cultivator during the year 
would broadly reflect the level of receipts from farming business. Assuming 
that this was the major source of income of the average cultivator, we may proceed 
to relate these receipts to the reported average family expenditure. In such a 
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correlation we would start with the assumption that the level of expenditure on the 
consumption items recorded in the General Schedule broadly indicates a stable level, 
determined for the most part by conditions of the economy of the region and the 
normal expectations of receipts of income of the cultivators. This would mean that, 
ordinarily, districts with low levels of value of gross juoduce would also be districts 
with low levels of family expenditure as indicated by expendit ure on items recorded 
by us, and districts with high levels of value of gross produce would be districts 
with high levels of family expenditure. There would be no assumption of a direct 
relation between value of gross produce and level of family (expenditure directly 
established, but merely of the normal ranking in the liglit of tlu; two sets of criteria 
giving comparatively consistent results. On this assumj)tiorj, in which we treat 
the expenditure level as a comparatively more stabl(‘ phenomenon an<l the level of 
value of gross pnKluce as a more variable phcmonienon. districts which in the rankiiig 
by family exjwnditure are much higher than in the ranking by value of gross produce 
would ordinarily be presumed to have suffered a temporary detdine in rcc(upts such 
that cultivators' effort to keep up the level of family exp(*nditure during that year 
would necessarily driv'e them to adoj)t such devices as sale of assets or l)orrowing, as 
the balancing factor. Unless borrowing was us<m1 as a balancing factor, cultivators 
in tfiese districts would not be able to maintain their lev(ds of ('xpenditure. There¬ 
fore, if our data showed that fannli(‘R in some districts with a low level of gross 
produce during the year and a comparatively high level of family expenditure were 
reported to have borrowed fairly large amounts for family ex|)('nditure j)urposes 
and had also ended up the year with substantial disinvestment positions, it would 
not be wrong to say tliat borrowing had been resorted to by thes(* families as a l)alanc- 
ing factor. The total debt burden for them would then increase considerably 
because that was the only way in w^hich they could maintain lev^‘ls of family ex- 
f)enditure approximating those to which they had become acxnistomed to and which 
they normally expected to maintain through their current incMUiu'. 

10.14.12 Examining data for individual districts, it is evident that some of 
them show all these features in a marked manner. The districts of Mohindergarh, 
Uhuru and Barmer are clear instances in iK)int. It is no douht true that for the 
districts of Rajasthan, the value of gross produce of farming is not as important an 
index of level of receipts as for other districts. But the failun' of crops in Cliuru 
and Barmer was so large that the differences made by it to the culti\ators of the 
region must have been considerable, even though cultivation may not play in tlie 
economy of these districts os dominant a part as iti others. Other districts which 
show simUar results fairly clearly on the basis of comparison of all tlie indicators 
mentioned aliove are Burdwan and Bangalore and, in a somewhat h^ss marked manner, 
Cuddapah. In all these districts it may be said that higli borrowings for family 
expenditure and net increase in debt were all due to a relatively unfavourable 
position in respect of the value (»f gross produce as compared with levels of family 
exi^enditure maintained during the year. 



CHAPTER II 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

II.I INTRODUCTORY 

11.1.1 It was iiidu atod in Chapter 7 that we collected information through 
the General Schedule al)out (U'rtain items of family expenditure and capital expen¬ 
diture whicli we thought would be f)f special importance in relation to the borrowing 
a(^tivities of tlie rural families, and in Chapter 10 we discussed in detail the infor¬ 
mation gathered about the items of family expenditure. The data in relation to 
capital expenditure, wliich are j)resented in this chapter, liave even greater 
importance. The data on ca]>ital expenditure have significance from two points of 
view’. Firstly, capital ex]>enditure may often be an occasion for borrowing. 
Secondly, capital expenditure may result in an increase in the cai)ital assets of 
the cultivator and may improve his productive ca})acity. In relation to the first 
aspect, capital ex})erditure stands on a footing similar to that of family ex|Hmditure. 
But in relation to the stuond as{)ect, it has further significance fi)r the objective 
of this Survey as it tlirows irnjiortant light on the extent of potential development 
expenditun* and its source of finance. 

11.1.2 The total data on capital expenditure have been cliissilied for detailed 
exarniimtion into a number of groups. There is, firstly, the data relating to 
financial investment cxjK'iuliture by the rural families. The <lata in relation to 
financial investment exjienditure of rural families taken together witfi information 
collected through the intensive empiiry rc'garding financial assets of the sample of 
cultivating families and their preferences in relation to channels in which sfivings 
could be directed, present a total [>icture of filianeial savings and investments of 
rural fiimilies. which is of considerable importance for the purpose of our erujuiry. 
Secondly, there is the item which we have termed ‘non-farm business investment 
expenditure’. This is an omnibus class aliout which we have not much detailed 
information but the total dimension of which may be of significance for our enquiry, 
(’afiital expenditure other than that on financial investment or non-farm biisinesB 
has been termed ‘capita! expenditure in agriculture’; in this group, capital expen¬ 
diture on purcliase of land and livestock has been treated apart from other capital 
expenditure in agriculture. The reasons for this separate treatment are set dow^n 
at the a|)propriate place. As far as possible we uw^ in all these discussions the term 
‘capital expenditure’ rather than the term ‘investment’. However, the term 
‘investment’ has had to be used in many instances and ibs connotation is, therefore, 
made clear below^ 

11.1.3 In framing questions about capital ex|xmditure of various types in 
the General Schedule, we used the term ‘investment’ or ‘capital investment* in 
relation to certain types of capital expenditure in agriculture, including purchase 
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of land and livestock, and in relation to exj)enditure in non-farm business. The 
data collected by us about purchase of shares of co-operative societies, banks, etc., 
National Savings Oertiticates, etc., has been jnit together under the general lieading 
‘financial investment*. Having used the term ‘investment’ in the General ScIkmIuIc, 
its use in the Report has been continued. It is realized that the use of the term 
‘ investment’ may not prove satisfac^tory. ft is not always possible to distinguish 
clearly betw'een the various shades of meaning of the term. With ns, it connotes 
both what we discuss as expenditure on (^aj)ital formation and also as ‘savings’. 
We have generally used it in tliis inclusive sense. In presenting an account of 
recorded caj>ital c.\[)cnditiire including l)oth expenditure on physical ca])ital for¬ 
mation and on investment of savings, it was fiecessary to use a term wliicli could 
cover tlic dilT(?rcnt transactions. In tliis case we found no substitute for the term 
*invest!u<*nt . The term ‘investment’ having been used in a pfisitive wav, the 
negative term ‘disinvestment’ was also foufid eonvenient for indicating the transac¬ 
tions on the other sid(» of tlM‘ aecemnt. As far as ]>ossible, we have minimized, in 
the Rcjiort, the use of tlie term 'investment' and j)r(‘f(‘rred such terms as ‘ex]>en- 
ditures , ‘saviiigs’. etc. However, in .som<‘ c<»nl(‘xts, (^sJ>(M*ially in consideration of 
the lialanee of <*apital transactions, it was not possilile to dispense with the use of 
the terms ‘investment* and ‘disinvestment*. In tliat context the terms have been 
us(m1 in the s<‘nse vvliich has made cl<*ar above and carry no other connotation. 


11.2 FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE 

11.2.1 The jnateria! discussed in tliis section is drawn from three dilferent 
sounds, 'fhe first is the return in the GeiuTul Hehediile, of expenditure on the class 
callcil ‘fimmcial investment* which incliules a numlier (»f subitems. This informa¬ 
tion gives the exjienditure incurred on tliis class by tla^ families investigated by 
means of tbe General Sche<lule, during the year covered by the Survey. The <lata 
arc set out in table 11.1 in full detail for each individual item s]K^(‘itied in the (bmerai 
S('hedulc under tins class, Tlie information relates to actual exiumditiire incurred 
during the year by the families covered by the tieneral *Schedule. To the extent 
that rural families acquired during th<^ year assets in the form of tinancial inv<\'<(- 
ments, this information would be sui)]M>sed to present a full picture. The two 
additional sources of information that .su|>pleinent this jiicture relati‘ to data obtained 
in the intensive empiiry. The data of this enquiry were obtained from a sample of 
cultivating families in the selected villages. They, therefore, refer to a much smaller 
number of rural families and all of these Ixdong to (lie class of cultivators. Thest> 
data refer to two aspects not covered by any data collected through the (buK^ral 
Schedule. The first is in res|K?ct of information relating to ownership of finaiudal 
assets by the selected cultivaf ing families. This was ol>tained as ])art of the informa¬ 
tion regarding tlie assets of the cultivating families. Information was (>btained 
relating to a numl>er of sub-items in the class ‘financial assets . This classification 
was somewhat different from the classification devised for information regarding 
investment expenditure in the General Schedule, This difference in classification 
eixables us to elucidate further some points regarding the preferences for particular 
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types of financial investment on the part of cultivators and to indicate the extent of 
such preferences in given directions. It also indicates a relation, which may or may 
not be permanent, of investment during the year to the total holding of financial assets 
of the cultivators. There are some apparent discrepancies between the data yielded 
by financial investment returns of the General Schedule and the returns of the 
intensive enquiry relating to assets. These differences indicate that in some places 
there might have been omission of retunis in either one or the other contexts by the 
respondents. But the differences are minor and do not modify to any significant 
extent the total picture presented by tlie General Schedule and the intensive enquiry 
data taken together. 

11.2.2 Another source of information is that obtained in the intensive enquiry 
by way of replies to the Questionnaire on savings possibilities and savings behaviour. 
These replies camiot form the basis of any quantitative estimation. They represent 
general qualitative statements made by responding cultivators regarding general 
economic conditions and their normal pattern of behaviour ; they cannot obviously 
be treated on the same footing as returns regarding investment or assets. At the 
same time they have considerable importance. They give information relating to 
aspects regarding which the investment or the assets returns can provide no infor¬ 
mation. For example, information relating to deposits with private bankers or to 
habits regarding buying of bullion and ornaments has been obtained to some extent 
only from replies to this Questionnaire. Also, replies to the Questionnaire shed light 
on the attitudes of cultivators to particular channels of financial investment, on 
the reasons for the small financial investments made by them, as also on the 
competing forms of utilization of owned resources. 

11.2.3 The replies to the savings Questionnaire indicate, as a rule, a somewhat 
greater use of the channels of financial investment than is indicated by the returns 
of investment or of assets. It may be that this is due to either or both of two reasons. 
Firstly, the replies to the Questionnaire indicate a general pattern of behaviour 
and not necessarily action taken during a particular {>eriod of time, such as the year 
covered by the Survey; report of use of a means of financial investment need not 
necessarily imply use during a particular year. Secondly, there may be some under- 
reporting by cultivators, especially the large cultivators, particularly if they practice 
moneylending, in respect of financial investment expenditure or assets held. The 
discrepancy referred to above, which though marked is not large, may be adequately 
explained by these two factors taken together. The general impression left 
after perusing the replies to the savings Questionnaire is of a situation that is not 
essentially different from that revealed by the investment or by the assets returns. 
It is that of (1) comparatively little knowledge of, or acquaintance with, fomas of 
financial investment, (2) small margins of savings available for such investment, 
(3) strong claims of other forms of utilization for such resources as are available 
and (4) an extremely meagre contribution, in relation to the total size of the 
population involved, of rural families towards total financial investmant in the 
country. 
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^ 11.2.4 In interpreting the data relating to financial investment expenditure 

of rural families, it is necessary to be careful because of the relatively small amounts 
and the scattered entries. The average, level of financial investment exf)enditure 
of rural families was low, and the large majority of cultivators and non-cultivators 
did not incur any such expenditure. The variations from district to district in the 
average expenditure per cultivating or non-cultivating family may thus reveal 
either an important feature of the economy of thc! distri(*t or may merely lx*, the 
result of a chance occurrence of a small numix*r of individuals or ev(m a single indivi¬ 
dual having special resources or needs in a village or two. 

11.2.5 The financial investnH*nt exj^enditure (‘onsists of (1) purchase of 
shares of co-operative soci(dies, banks, etc., (2) additions to deposits in co-operative 
societies, postal savings and other l>anks, et(‘., and (3) }>ur( hase of National Savings 
Certificates, Treasury Bonds, etc. Addition to tiTiaiieial uss<*ts such as tlirough loans 
made to others, addition to cash balances held by the farnilv, etc., were not empiired 
into. 


11.2.0 Analysing the data regarding t he ex]KMuliture on this item, we find tliat 
the ex[>enditure was incurred by a very small pro]>ortion of familii^s. and that the 
average size of expenditure was \*erv low. The following table gives the proportion 
of families reporting expenditure in this respect among the different classes of 
families for all the 75 districts taken together : 



Proport ion <'f 


i familicH reporting 

(Jnmp 

: financial invest 


Tiicnt cxpuinlitnrc 


(I'd 


Dijf cult ivatorn. i 7 -6’ 



. ! 4 4 

Smnll ,, . 

' .'i ■ ** 

All cultiviitors. 

\ 

4 -:, 

Non-cultivM torn. 

.1 16 

All faniilioH. 

. 1 


11.2.7 The average size of financial investment expenditure of the diflerent 
groups, as w^ell as the relative position of the different grouj)s in the total of such 
expenditure, may be seen from the table on n(*x( page which gives figures for 
all the 75 districts taken together. It will bo swn that even among the 
big cultivators the average oxj)eu<lituro was only Rs 33 j)er family. Among 
the medium cultivators the average was only Re 1 }K}r family. Taking 
into consideration only families which reported expenditure on this 

item^ the average exf>enditure was, of course, much higher. Thus, for the 
big cultivator, the average exf>enditure i)er reporting family was Rs 435 
and for the medium cultivators, Rs 23. The full measure of concentration 
in thie respect is brought out by the fact that the big cultivators were responsible 
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for 75.6 per cent of the total financial expenditure of cultivators. While the contri¬ 
bution of the first decile towards expenditure on financial invevstinent was slightly 
more than 75 per cent, the corresponding contribution of the second and third 
deciles together was only 11 j)er cent. 


Group 

1 

Average 
expenditure 
I»er family 
(Kh) ' 

Average 
expenditure 
per reporting 
family 

(Kh) 

Expenditure by 
the group hh 
per<rentage of 
the total 
exp<’nditure 

Hig cultivators. 

33 

435 

7.5-6' 

LaTg«> .. 

J2 7 

214 

66 6 

Modiiim. 

10 

23 

9 0 

tSmall „ . 

0 6 

21 

4 4 
ifioo 

All ciiltivatora. 

4 4 

98 

81 2 

Xon-oultivatorH... 

19 

119 

IM-S 

All families.. 

3 5 

191 

100 0 


1 L 2.8 As indicated above, information relating to financial investment expen¬ 
diture was obtained separately for three types of investments, viz., (1) investment 
in shares of co-operative societies, banks, etc., (2) deposits in co-op(‘rative societies, 
postal savings and other banks, etc., and (3) investment in National Savings (Vrti- 
ficates. Treasury Bonds, etc. Data in relation to exj)enditur(‘ on each of these types 
of inv'estnientvS are discuss^Ml below. 

11.2.9 Purchase of National Savings (Vrlificates. Treasury Bonds, etc., was 
re])orted })y a very small proportion of rural families. Reports of sucli purchases 
were made by cultivators only in 12 of the 75 districts. Of thesi* 12 districts, in 
only one distri(‘t. viz., Quilon, was the j>roportion of cultivating families reporting 
sueh ].»urcha.se at ail significant, being a litth? less tlian 2 per cent. In the other 11 
districts the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item 
was less than 1 [)er cent. In Ouilon the expemliture on the item |Mfr reporting 
cultivating family wa.s Ks 91. High expenditure, exceeding Rs 100 per reporting 
cultivating family, was reconied in Ooirnlmture, Sultanpur, Hoshiarpur, Cuddapah, 
Kolhapur and Kamrup. Apparently, barring perhajjs Quilon, there is no geimral 
knowledge or jjractice of resorting to this type of financial expenditure, and where 
such exjaMiditure was made, it was by a v<my small number arm)ng the most sub¬ 
stantial cultivators. 

11.2.10 The positimi in relation to shares of and deposits in co-operative 
societies, banks, etc., was sonif'what different. The ex|KUiditure on purchase of shareK 
of co-operative societies, bank.s, etc., w’as reported in a large number of districts 
and in some districts the proportion of cultivating families rej>orting such expen¬ 
diture was consi<ierable. The [>roportion of cultivating families reporting auch 
investment expenditure was large at 46 jam cent in Deoria ; in the CRse of this diatrict, 
it is probable that the widespread purchase of shares was due to some provision 
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TABLE II.I—FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE OF 

CULTIVATORS 
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TABLE Il.i—FINANCIAL INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE OF 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


State IMstrift 

ITROUSK OF SHARKS 
IN CO-OrERATIVK 
SOriKTIKS, HANKS, 
ETC. 

ADDITIONS TO 

DErOHlTS IN CO- 
OFERATl V K S()(’ 1ETIKH, 
POSTAL SAVINOS AND 
trniKK HANKS, ETC. 

riniCHASK OF 

NATIONAL SAVINOS 
CKRTIFICATKS, 
TRKASrKY RONDS, 
ETC. 

ProjMir* 
tion of 
report 
families 
(Per 
cent) 

Avem^'e 
expen- 
diturt‘ |M»r 
i-e porting 
family 
(Rs)‘ 

Proj)or- 
tion of 
reporting 
families 
(Per 
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Average 
expen¬ 
diture pel 
reptirtiiig 
family 
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ProjHir- 
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7 
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35 
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no 

IB 
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4) 
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regarding membersliip, chiefly in the sugar-cane supply societies, which affected 
a very large number of the families. That the provision resulted only in a token 
expenditure in Deoria is emphasized by the fact that the average ex[)enditure per 
reporting cultivating family was only Rs 2. In Jullundur, Broach and Kolhapur 
also, where the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure in this 
direction was between 10 and 20 per cent, the expenditure per rej)orting cultivating 
family was not large, being less than Rs 30. Tliere are a few districts in which the 
exj)enditure on purchase of shares per reporting family was substantial and in which, 
at the same time, the projxution of families purchasing such shares was not negli¬ 
gible. Among such districts are Ahmedabad, Poona and West Khaudesh, in all of 
which the proportion of cultivating families reporting expenditure w’as about 5 per 
cent and the average expenditure per reporting cultivating family w-as Rs 50 or 
more. This would appear to be more than mere token buying of a qualifying 
share ; expenditure of this size has to be considered as being a definite act of invest¬ 
ment. It is clear that tliese districts are among the more highly developed districts 
in respect of CV)-operative Movement in the country. Otlier districts in which the 
expenditure (in purchase of shares does not appear to be token buying of qualifying 
shares are Quilon w here the jiereentage of cultivating families reporting buying of 
shares was 7*4 and the average expenditure per reporting cultivating family wa^s 
Rs 41, and Burdwan where the corresponding figures are 5*0 and Rs 34 respect¬ 
ively. There is to he noticed also t)je special (*ase of Nainital where the average 
expenditure per r(*porting cultivating family was high at Rs 185 mainly due to the 
very large expenditun* reported by a single family in one of the selected villages. 
There are a few^ other districts such as Parbhani, Bhatinda and Coimbatore, wdiere 
the exfsuuliture \m' reporting family on the item was very large, but the projKution 
of families rei)orting such expenditure was very small. For most districts the size 
of reported expenditure on purchase of shares was very small, indicating that such 
expenditure vras probably incurred in a large number of cases for obtaining 
privileges of membership. 

11.2.11 The proportion of cultivating families reporting additions to deposits 
in co-operative societies, postal savings and other banks, etc., w^as generally less than 
the pro|X)rtion rei>orting purchase of shares; a notable exception is Quilon district 
where about 36 |)or cent of the families reported additions to deposits and the average 
amount deposited was Rs 141. There are seven other districts in which the proportion 
of cultivating families reporting expenditure under the head was 1 per cent or 
more. These are Kamrup, Hazaribagh, Sirmoor, Durg, Broach, Kolhapur and West 
Godavari. Among these districts, in Hazaribagh the average expenditure per report¬ 
ing cultivating family was Rs 7,770; in the other six districts it was less than 
Rs 500, In a numW of districts no expenditure was reported under this head. 
This happens in the case of all the selected districts of Rajasthan. The addition 
to deposits per reporting cultivating family was very high, exceeding Rs 1,000, in 
nine districts. In most of these oRses the high expenditure on the item appears 
to be due to individuals who were exceptionally better off, either singly or in a small 
number, and usually confined to a single village. 
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Assets compared with Investments 

11.2.12 The data collected in the in tensive enquiry regarding details of 
financial assets field by cultivators do not indicate a situation which is significantly 
different from that prt‘sented by the General Schedule data regarding expenditure 
on finaiu^ial assets ; however, they usefully siipplerneiit the information collected in 
the General Schedult?, According to the intensive enquiry, the holding of shares of 
co-operative societies, banks, etc., was the most widely held form of financial assets. In 
a number of districts of Bombay, the Punjab and Madras, and in Quilon and Deoria, 
more than 3 per cent,of the cultivating families held such shares. The proportion of 
cultivating families re]lorting assets in the form of shares exceeded 5 per cent in seven 
districts, viz., Malaliar, Julluudur. Coimbatore, Ahmedabad. Broach, Kolhapur and 
Ueoria ; in Broach the {iroportion was 13 per cent and in Deoria, 55 per cent. The 
amount held in such shares was Rs 100 or nn)re per reporting cultivating family in 
26 of the 35 reporting districts, 

11.2.13 Holding of deposits in co-operative societies, banks, etc., excluding 
holding of deposits in jio.stal savings, was reported by cultivators in 22 districts 
compared to 35 districts in whicli holding of shares of (*o-opcrative societies, banks, 
etc., w'as reported. Gonsidering the amounts involved, liolding of deposits in co¬ 
operative soci(‘ti(*s, banks, etc., was generally more imjiortant tlian bolding of shares 
of co-operative societies, banks, etc. : the amount of deposit per reporting family 
was substantially larger than the amount invested in shares in several of the <listricts 
in which both types of holding were reported. However, only a relatividy small 
proportion of families reported deposits in co-operative societies, banks, etc., in most 
of the districts. For all the districts put togetlier, the proportion of families reporting 
deposits was 0-6 [ler cent as conifiared to 3*7 }>er cent of families reporting shares. 
The average value of assets held in tlie form of deposits and shares was about Rs 5 
and Rs 2 respectively per cultivating family. The districts in which deposits in co¬ 
operative societies, banks, etc., were ])rominent are generally the same as those districts 
in which investment in shares of tliese institutions w'as also relatively im|>ortant. 

11.2. M As.sets in the form of depo.sit.s in postal savings bank, National Savings 
Certificates, etc., w^ere held in a smaller number of districts and by a smaller pro¬ 
portion of families than the a.ssets in the form of deposits in co-operative societies, 
banks, etc. In 17 of the 75 di.stricts, cultivating families reporter! assets in the 
form of deposits in postal savings liank, National Savings (k^rtificates, etc. For 
all the 75 districts put together, the proportion of cultivating families who reported 
sucli assets was 0-3 per cent and the average amount reported per cultivating family 
was about Rs 4. As between assets in the form of deposits in postal savings bank 
and those in the form of Government securitievS such as National Savings 
Certificates, the former was more popular than the latter according to the data 
collected in the Questionnaire relating to pattern of savings. 

Savings preferences 

11.2.15 The above discussion on financial investment expenditure and financial 
assets may be supplemented by data obtained from replies to the Questionnaire 
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TABLE 11.2—FINANCIAL ASSETS HELD BY CULTIVATORS 


[Jntensivf enquiry clatn j 
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TABLE I i.2—FINANCIAL ASSETS HELD BY CULTIVATORS 

■•-Concluded 


[Intensive enquiry data] 

8HAHKS IN CO- DlfilH»SITS IN CO- 

Ol'BRATlVE SOCIETIES, OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
BANK.*?, ETC. RANKS, ETC. 
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on pattern of Havings u.sod in the interiHive enquiry. In this Questionnaire, 
without soliciting quantitative information, preference of cultiv’^ators for various 
types of savings, institutional or otlierwise, and the fac;: whether they could 
effect savings at all, were inqumed into. Information on savings in postal savings 
and in (government securities was collecteil independently of each other and 
information on savings in co-operative societies and l)anks, wluither in the 
form of shares or deposits, w’as sought for under only one head. Information 
on whether or not any savings were (liv(*rted towards insurance ])olicies and deposits 
with private bankers or slio]>kctq)ers was also obtained. Since none of the questions 
here, excej)t that on (jovernrnent securities, (dassified items in t 1 h^ same manner as 
in the case of ex|)enditure or assets data, a direct checking of the one by the other 
is not possible. 

11.2,1() Information on (government securities was independently asked for, 
botli in the General Schedule wdiicli covered all rural families in the selected villages 
and in the Questhumaire on pattern of savings for the sample of cultivating families. 
In the* schedule on the assets })osition of the sam]>l<‘ of (cultivating families, however, 
Gov(*rnment securiti«‘s and postal savings wen* grouped togetlier. According to the 
Questionnaire, cultivators of tlu; upper strata r(q>orted investment in Government 
securities in 13 districts and those of the lower strata, in 2 districts. I)(‘posits in 
postal savings alone were reported, according to the Questionnaire, in 27 districts 
by the upper strata and in 1) districts by the 1 ow(t strata. Tli(?se data, although 
differing somewhat fnmi the nqx^rting in our scluHluh* on assets, confirm the indica¬ 
tion that {losUil savings were a more important channel of rural savings than Govern¬ 
ment securities. 

11.2.17 Savings in co t)perat ive so(ieties, hanks, etc., in the form of shares 
or deposits w’(*re re[)orted in 59 districts by the upper strata and in 34 districts by 
the hwer strata, according to the Questicumaire. There are 35 districls, according 
to the data on assets held l)y cultivators, in \vhi(di assets in the form of shares iii 
CO operative societies, banks, eU’.., wen? reported ; in 22 districts assets were reported 
to have been held in the form of depo.sits in co-operative societies, banks, etc. 
Although the j^roportion of reporting families according to the Questionnaire vras 
generally much higher than the corresponding proportion according to the assets 
data, the general picture regarding the relative imporUnce of districts was somewhat 
similar to that obtained from the sclicdule on assets. In districts like Deoria, 
Broach, Kolhapur, Coimbatore, Malabar, West Godavari, Hoshiarpur, Naiuital and 
Quilon, a high proiK)rtion of families reported investment according to both the sets of 
daU. Many of the districts of West Ihmgal, Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat are 
among those in which practically no iiivestnamt in these forms was reported accord¬ 
ing to either of the two sets of data. 

11.2.18 Among other things, the Questionnaire solicited information on savings 
in the form of insurance policies and deposits with private bankers or shopkeepers. 
There are as many as 34 districts in which savings in the form of insurance policies were 
reportedbytheupperstrata. In six districts the lower strata reported such savings; only 
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TABLE 11.3—DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS ANSWERING IN THE AFFIR¬ 
MATIVE QUESTIONS IN DEMAND QUESTIONNAIRE 2: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intensiv<!» enquiry data] 


NUMBBK OF C 


Question 


Total 
number 
of dist¬ 
ricts 


I. Do you hold any 

i in Postal kSavings I 


ii National Savings ('erti- 

licHto or Trt^asury 
Bonds ?. 

iii de^iosits and/or shares in 

co-oporativo societies or 
banks ?. 

iv insuraneo policies ?. 

V deiKwits with a private 
banker ora shopkeejior J 

2. If you do not 

i is it because you have no 

margin for saving ?. 

ii or IjocautM.) you prefer to 

hold them in cash ?. 

a) Arc you saving the 

money to buy land ?... 

b) Are you saving the 

money to build or pur¬ 
chase a house ?. 

iii Do y<)u prtd'cr to purchase 

gold and jewellery ? . . . . 

a) Is it your customary' 
practice to j)urchase 
gold ©very year ?. 

iv Do you prefer to lend 

money ?. 

3. 1. Do you know that there is 

a Postal Savings Bank ? 

3. 2. Do you know the rate of 

interest given by it 7... 

4. If you do not hold deposits in a 

Postal Savings Bank, is it 
because 

i there are no local facili¬ 
ties ?. 

ii of low rate of interest ?.... 

iii of difficulties of withdra¬ 

wals ?. 

iv Will you use facilities if 

made available 7. 
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TABLE Ii.3—DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS ANSWERING IN THE AFFIR¬ 
MATIVE QUESTIONS IN DEMAND QUESTIONNAIRE 2: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[ I ntcneive enquiry data] 
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TABLE 11.4—DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS ANSWERING IN THE AFFIR¬ 
MATIVE QUESTIONS IN DEMAND QUESTIONNAIRE 2: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intt-nsivc enquiry data] 
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TABLE ll.4~DISTRIBUTION OF DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS ANSWERING IN THE AFFIR- 
NATIVE QUESTIONS IN DEMAND QUESTIONNAIRE 2: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[lnf(‘imivi* riHjuiry data] 
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1 
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- 
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»> 
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- 
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in four of the districts, viz., Kamrup, Coimbatore, Jalpaiguri and Hassan, 5 per cent 
or more of the families reported savings in this form. On an average, slightly over 
1 per cent of the families in the upper strata and about 0*5 per cent of those in 
the lower strata replied in the affirmative to the question as to whether they held 
any insurance policies. However, the fact that in about half of the selected districts 
cultivators reported having held insurance policies should be considered significant 
in view of the small spread of other forms of financial investments. Among districts 
reporting this form of investment, all the districts of Madras are included. Hold¬ 
ing of insurance policies among cultivators appears to have been concentrated in two 
regions of the country, one in the East comprising the Assam, Tripura and West 
Bengal districts and the other in the South composed of the Madras and Mysore 
districts. In the former region, in all the eight selected districts savings in the form 
of insurance policies were reported ; of these, in Kamrup, Jalpaiguri and Burdwan 
among the upper strata cultivators and in Jalpaiguri and Tripura among the lower 
strata cultivators, 5 per cent or more of the families reported holding of insurance 
policies. Among the districts in the latter region, in Coimbatore, Malabar and Hassan 
more than 5 per cent of the families reported liolding of insurance policies among 
the upper strata cultivators. 

11.2.19 Savings in the form of deposits with private bankers or shopkeepers, 
wjjich were not enumerated in our schedule on a8.sets, were reported in the Question¬ 
naire in a smaller number of districts than insurance* policies. The upper strata 
cultivators reported such deposits in 22 districts and the lower strata cultivators, ir) 8 
districts. In two districts, viz,, Parbhani and Quilon, about 7 per (?ent of the families 
reported investment in such deposits; in all other districts the proportion of reporting 
families was less than 5 per cent. 

11.2.20 Cultivators, when asked as to whether one of the reasons wdiy they 
did not report savings in any of the items considered al)ove was t)»e lack of any 
margin for savings, affirmed that this was so in a vast majority of cases. The signi¬ 
ficance of the varying proportion of cultivators in different (ii.strirts, who stated 
that the lack of any margin for savings was the reason for their not having reported 
any investments through institutional channels, may be best examined in relation 
to their replies to subsequent questions whict) inquireil into their prefereru^e for 
utilization of savings otherwise than by investment in the sj>ecified iristitutional 
channels. These other channels mentioned by us in the Questionnaire were pre¬ 
ference for cash, saving to buy land, saving to build or purchase a liouso, preference 
for purchase of gold and jewellery and preference for lending money. 

11.2.21 It may be observed from tables 11.3 and 11.4 that the alternatives 
mentioned by us were considered important by only a small proportion of the 
cultivating families. In a large number of districts, particularly among cultivators 
of the lower strata, none of the families showed preference for these alternatives. 
In only very few districts did more than 10 per cent of the families of the lower 
strata report preference for utilization of savings otherwise than by investment in * 
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the specifiefl institutional channels. The large number of districts in which a 
majority of cultivators reported lack of any margin for savings, and an equally 
large nuiiiher of districts in which only a small proportion reported prefenmcc for 
savings for purposes otlier than for investment through institutional channels, 
that a substantial margin for savings existed only among a very small j)er- 
centage of the cultivating families. 

11.2.22 In the context of the prelf^rence for various alternative uses for 
available savings, (*ultivators were also asked whether it was customary for them to 
|)urchase gold and jewellery ev(*ry year. All the cultiv^ators of the upj)er strata in 
57 districts and of the lower strata in 67 districts, reported that this was not the case. 
Generally, in the districts in which purchase of gold and jewellery was reported to 
be a customary practice, the proportion reporting the practicci was very small, of the 
order of 5 p>r cent or l(‘ss. More than 5 per cent of the cultivators of the upper 
strata in Akola, Bhatinda, Churu, Shajapur, Shahjahanpur and Palamau and of the 
lower strata in Deoria and (’huru, indicated a preference for savings in the f(.>rin of 
gold and jew'ellery aiul reported that it was custoinary for them to purchase these 
ev<‘ry year. 

11.2.23 In 28 out of 75 selected districts, 5 per cent or less of the upper 
strata (‘ultivators reported preference for lending money out of savings ; in another 
M districts between 5 and 25 p<*r cent report<Hl a similar preference. Among the 
lower stnita cultivators, none reportetl such pn*ference in 61 districts; in another 
12 districts only up to 10 jier cent and in 2 others, a larger proportion, reported 
such pr<?ference. In Tri|uira, (’uddapah, Bhagaljuir and Deoria, more than 10 per 
cent of the cultivating families indicated lending as a pref(‘rential use of available 
savings. 

11.2.24 In 30 <listri(4s cultivators gave inforinatibn regarding the rate of 
int<Test receiv(‘d on tin* lendings made by them. In 11 of these districts reports 
of the rate 4)f interest were made by both the upper and the lower strata, while in 
the rtunaining districts the reporting was by cultivators of the u[)per strata alone. 
The proportion of cultivators reporting was however small, being only 2*4 per cent 
among the upper and 0*6 per cent among the lower strata, for all districts put 
together. The rates reported generally ranged from 6 to 12 per cent per annum. 
In some regions such as Efkstern and Western Uttar Pradesh and Central India, a 
substantial proportion of the reporting cultivators said that the rate of interest 
received on lendings was 18 per cent or more per annum. In the South Deccan 
and the East Coast regions where the proportion of cultivators reporting rate of 
interest was higher than in other regions, the reported rates of interest generally 
did not exceed 12 per cent per annum. 

11.2.25 To ascertain some of the diflficulties involved in the utilization of the 
institutional channels of savings such as postal savings, Government securities, 
shares or deposits in co-operative societies, banks, etc., and purchase of insurance 
policies, some of the more imi>ortant of the probable difficulties were specified in 
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TABLE i 1.5—RATES OF INTEREST OBTAINED ON MONEY LENT. RE¬ 
PORTED IN DEMAND QUESTIONNAIRE 2: REGIONAL DATA 


[lnten»iv<^ onquiiy data] 
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our Questionnaire and replies obtained thcjreto. As to postal savings, it was first 
sought to ascertain as to how many cultivators were aware of the existence of the 
facility. None of the cultivators in 10 districts among the upper strata and in 20 
districts among the lower strata, W(ire aware of its existence. On the other hand, 
districts like Quilon, Malabar and Hoshiarpur, where about 50 per cent or more of 
the cultivators among the upper and the lower strata knew about postal savings 
banks, are also districts in which a relatively high proportion of cultivators reported 
holding of deposits in postal savings. 

11.2.26 Among the reasons specified for the lack of holding deposits in postal 
savings by cultivators who knew about the possibility were non-existence of local 
facilities, low rat(^ of interest and difficulties of withdrawal. A large proportion of 
cultivators in a majority of districts did not report holding of deposits in postal 
savings ; similarly a large ])rop()rtion in a majority of districts did not rej)ort any 
one of the above reasons as responsible for lack of holding such dc]K>sits. This is 
probably an indication of the lack of any margin for savings, as a result of which 
other reasons would be rendered irrelevant. Ten per cent or more of the cultivating 
families among both the strata in 8hahjahanpur, 8nwai Madhopur, Sf)rath, Deoria, 
Kolhajmr, Raisen, lIoshiar]mr, dulluialur and Rhatinda gave lack of kx^al facilities 
as the reason for not holding (h‘f)osits in postal savings banks. Low r/it(‘ of interest 
and difficailties of withdrawal w’<T(* also reported as reasons by a high proportion 
of families in sonn^ of th(*sc districts. Again, in almost all these districts a large 
proportion of both the upper and the lower strata cultivators said that tlu‘y would 
use jKjstal savings l)ank facilities if these were made available. 

11.2.27 The re})li(*s giv<m by cultivak)rs to similar questions ])ertaining to the 
holding of Government securities were along lines very similar to those regarding 
the holding of d(‘posits in the postal savings hank. Tliere were no marked or dis- 
tinguiRliing features in the replies by cultivators n‘garding Ijolding of de])osits ili 
co-operative societies or banks. 

11.2.28 Re^isons specified in the Questionnaire for lack of savings in the form 
of insurance policieit were somewdiat different from those adduced in the case of 
other channels of savings discussed above. In a large number of selected districts 
cultivators reported that insurance was too complicated, ‘Difficulties in paying 
premia regularly* was reported as a reason in ?n equally large number of districts. 
In a somewhat smaller numlier of districts difficulties involved in wdthdrawdng 
funds, if nec^essary, w^as reported as the reason for not preferring insurance policies. 

11.3 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS 

11.3.1 As in the case of financial investment expenditure of rural families, 
interpretation of data in respect of expenditure on non-farm business also has to be 
careful owing to relatively small amounts of the scattered entries. The average level 
of capital exiienditure in non-farm business by rural families was low as the large 
zuajority of cultivators and non-cultivators did not report such expenditure. It is, 
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therefore, useful to refer to the data relating to reports of investment from 
individual villages in the district. On an examination of these data, it appears 
that in a small number of the districts capital expenditure in non-farm business 
of both cultivators and non-cultivators was fairly widespread in the majority of the 
villages selected in the districts. Such districts are, for example, Bhilsa, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Agra and West Godavari. On the other hand, in some districts the district 
average appears to be high because of extraordinarily high figures reported in a 
single village. This, for example, happens in the case of cultivators in Sagar district 
and for non-cultivators in Jaunpur and Nizamabad. In the districts of Sitapur and 
Shahjahanpur, the high average expenditure on this account was due to very high 
expenditure reported by non-cultivators in two of the eight selected villages in each 
of these districts, 

11-3.2 The following table show’s for all 75 districts taken together the pro¬ 
portion of families in the difFerent groups reporting capital expemditure in non-farm 
business during the year : 


Group 

Pro|>ortion of 
families reporting 

(Per cent) 

I3ig cultivatorK.. 

4 8 

I-Hrgw .. 

4’3 

Medium „ . 

4 0 

Small „ . 

4 1 

All cultivatorH. 

4 1 

Non-cultivators. 

4 0 

All families... 

4 1 




About equal proportions of families reported exj>enditure on this it em among different 
groups of families. The proportion incurring exjKiiiditure among the big cultivators 
was slightly higher than the overaD average. 


11.3.3 The following table gives data regarding the magnitude of expenditure 
in non-farm business incurred by various grou[)H of rural families : 


Group 

Average 
ex|)enditure 
jmr familv 

(Rh) * 

Average j 

ex{>emiiture |wr 
retK:»rting family 
(Rh) 

Exjienditiiro at 
the group as 
|>ercentage of 
t-otal expenditure 

Big cultivators. 

64 

1 

1,343 

37 9 

Large „ . 

32 

752 

57-8 

Medium .. 

JO 

262 

24 7 

Small „ . 

10 

240 

17’3 




mo 

All cultivators. 

17 

409 

\ 61 l 

Non-cultivators. 

20 

601 

\ 38-9 

All families.... 

IB 

440 

1009 
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ll.6»PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING CAPITAL EX¬ 
PENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS 


CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

‘> 

Palamiiu. 


Hhilsa. 

]y:i 

Meerut. 

1H4 

Nairiital. 

17 2 

Alipirh. 

in 2 

Aktu. 

14 7 

Quiloii. 

10 :i 

Howliiarpur. 

9 9 

Hai«en. 

9H 

Jttunpur. 

9 4 

Hurd wan. 

S’6 

Cuddapah. 

7 2 

Kamrup. 

7 1 

Deorui. 

6 8 

Kanpur. 

6’8 

Churu. 

6 7 

SImjapur. 

6 5 

Tripura. 

6-2 

Malabar. 

60 

Bn Ilia. 

5^8 

Mirzapur. 

5-7 

Sa^Ar. 

5’3 

Sirmoor. 

51 

West Godavari,... 

4 9 

Chiagleput. 

4 7 

Bhatinda. 

4 4 

Nagpur. 

.4’3 

Sarabalpur. 

3‘8 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

3-7 

Chanda. 

3 5 

Kuniool. 

3-5 

Jhabua. 

3-3 

Koraput. 

3 1 

Barmor. 

1 2‘5 

Bangalore. 

2 5 

Ohittorgarh. 

2 4 

Puri. 

2-4 


N0»-0(ri,TIVAT0BS 


District 

3 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

4 

i*alamau. 

29‘2 

Meerut. 

24 4 

Bhilsa. 

19 9 

Agra. 

15‘2 

.latinpur. 

11 9 

Jullundur. 

11 7 

(?uddapah. 

10‘7 

Aligarh. 

9‘S 

Kamrup. 

9 2 

Shajapur....._ 

7 7 

Sorath. 

7 7 

Nainital. 

7'3 

Kuniool. 

7‘3 

Sirolii. 

7 0 

Nagpur. 

6 9 

West Godavari.... 

6 9 

Quilon. 

6‘7 

Bhatinda. 

61 

Nizainabad. 

5 9 

Kanpur. 

5-7 

Uaisen. 

5 7 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

5-3 

Sitapur. 

4 7 

Ohingleput. 

4 0 

Malda. 

4 2 

Shahjahanpur. 

4 2 

Satna. 

1 4-2 

Shivpuri. 

3-9 

Ahrnedabad. 

39 

Tripura. 

3-7 

Bijapur. 

3 5 

Bangalore. 

3-3 

Hissar. 

3-2 

Midnaporo-... 

30 

Ballia. 

3 0 

Sirmoor. 

2'8 

Sambalpur. 

2 8 


ALL f AHIL1E3 


District 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

5 

6 

i^alamau. 

49-2 

Meenit. 

20 5 

Bhilsa. 

19’5 

Agra. 

14 S 

Aligarh. 

V>-6 

Nainital. 

11-4 

Jaunpur. 

9-9 

Jullundur. 

9-6 

Quilon. 

9 2 

Raison. 

81 

Cuddapah. 

8 0 

Kamrup. 

7-7 

Shajapur. 

€9 

Kanpur. 

6-7 

Dftoria . .,,, r. 

G‘4 

Hoshiarpur. 

6‘3 

Churu. 

6 0 

West Godavari_ 

5-9 

Nagpur. 

5 6 

Tripura. 

5’5 

Burdwan. 

5 3 

Malabar. 

5 2 

Bhatinda... 

50 

Ballia. 

\ 4 9 

Sirmoor... 

4-7 

Kumool. 

4 7 

Chinglepui. 

4‘7 

Mirzapur. 

41 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

3 9 

Sagar. 

3 9 

Sambalpur. 

3 5 

Malda. 

3 2 

Jhabua. 

3 2 

Sirohi. 

3 1 

Chanda. 

31 

Bangalore. 

2-6 

Sorath. 

2 5 
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TABLE 11.6—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING CAPITAL EX 
PENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS—Concluded 



CULTIVATOKS 

NON - C UI.TIVA TORS 

Serial 

nuniiH'r 

District 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

ihstriet 

Pro¬ 
portion 
(Per 
cent) 


1 

.> 

3 

4 

38. 1 

Rewa. 

evj 

West Khandoeb.. . 

2 -S 

39. 

.\bilda. 

2-2 

Sultanpur. 

2 7 

40. 

W(‘st Khandesb ,. . | 

1 

2 0 

(Ksmanahad. 

2‘7 

41. 

MidnHp<iro. 

l‘H 

(‘handa. 

2 0 

42. j 

Bijapiir.1 

1-S 

Puri. 

2 4 

43. ! 

JiiUundur. t 

JT 

^Llhbubnaga^. 

2-2 

44. 

Akola. 

17 

Cbittorgarh. 

2 1 


45. I Lakhinipur.• I fi ; Hamirinir.i I S 

! ( i j 

46. Satna.i I ii | Jaipur.1 I S 

47. (’oimhaturo.j / 5 ; HiJ-shiarpur. 1-7 

48. Shahjahaiipui*.; 14 j I>t*>na.j J (i 

49. Sirt)hi.: 14 ; '■ I d 

/50. Xi7.iVTTiaJ>a(J.I I S ( Mirzapur.i 16 

51. Alimoclahad..! 1-2 ! Akola.i 15 

52. Osinanabaci.j 12 ; Ratnagiri.; 15 

53. j Hasaan.• 1-2 | Malabar.j 14 

54. 1 Mabbubnagar.^ 11 ! Himlwaii.j J O 

55. Mohiiubugarh.j 1 0 j Ha.sHan.....j 10 

5 ** V j 

56. Bhajralpur.! 0 0 j KniuarmtbapuraTU. i 0 0 

57. Jaipur.I O S j Broach.j O S 

58. Hamirptir.} 0 7 | (’oimliatort?. [ O H 

59. Hiissar.j (h7 • Jalpaiguri.! 0 5 

60. Shivpiiri.1 0-7 ; Mongbyr.| O i 

61. Broach.I 0 7 i Hcwa.! 0-4 


AI-L FAMILIES 


District 


Ahinoclabad. 

I Baiinor. 

j Puri. 

Chittorgarb. 

! West Kbarulosb .. . 

j Bijajuir. 

! Satna. 


Pro- 

[H>rtion 

(Per 

cent) 

6 

2 5 
2 4 
2 4 

2 S 
2 S 
2S 
2‘2 


! XizamabnJ 


j M kina pore... . 
I OHiiiunabiid.. ■ 

I 8babjaban|iur 

j UeWH. 

' Akola. 


I Mahbubnagar. 

I Hissur. 

I Sit a pur. 

i Shiv[)uri. 

I Kru-aput. 


Hassan.... 
hakhiTupur 
Haniirjiur. 
Jaipur..., 
Coiiubaloro 


! l*o<mn 


i 


2 0 
10 
IS 
10 
10 

J’5 

14 

15 
IS 
IS 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 


62. 

(i:5. 

64. 

65. 

6t}. 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


Poona.! 

07 

Sitapur.. 1 

0 0 

•Sultanpur.! 

0‘5 

Kolhapur.| 

( 

0 5 

Ramanathapuram. j 

0 5 

Jftlpaiguri.1 

0 2 

Ratnagiri.f 

0 2 

Parbliani.1 

0 2 

Mont/hyr.j 

01 

Biiasjmr.• 

0 1 

Hurg.1 

0 1 

Sorath.1 

0 1 


Oaebar.i 

Hazurilaigb. 


j Kolhapur. \ 0-4 

i Parbhani.j O S 

1 Mohindergarb.| 0 2 

! Sagar.j 0 2 

I Hazaribagb.j 0-1 

; Harmerr. j 0-1 

I Kora put. 01 

j Biluspur.. 01 

I I^fikhimpur....... 

• < ‘achar. 

Bbagalpiir. 

I (Jiuru... 

j Jhabiia.j 

Durg.I 


j Moiiindcrgarb. 0 0 

1 Broach. OS 

I Bbagalpur. 0 7 

Sultanpur. 0-7 

Hanianathapunim. 00 

Katnagiri.. . 05 

Ktdliapur. 0'5 

Jalpaiguri. OS 

Monghy r. 02 

Parbhani. 0 2 

Bilaapur. 01 

Durg. O'i 

(W'har. 

Hazaribagb. 
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TABLE 11.7—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING CAPITAL EX- 
PENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BKi (UiLTlVATOKS 

LARGE (UIJ.TIVATOHS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVA'I’OKS 

Serial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

luim- 


por- 


]>or- 


]ior- 


por- 

iHjr 

Di.stric;l. 

tion 

Diatriet 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Por 


(Per 


(Per 



eenfc) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i\ 

7 

H 

1. 

Palaiuau. 

fl2 0 

Palaiiiau. 

39 0 

Palamaii. 

4S 1 

Pa la man. 

37 0 

«> 

Hliilwa. 

:i0 r, 

Hhilsa. 

2SS 

Nainital. 

17 S 

Nainital. 

20 2 


.Mijijarh. 

23 7 

Met* rill. 

20 9 

Meerut. 

10 S 

Bin Isa. 

IS 3 

L 

A^»ra. 

21 fJ 

Atria. 

19 7 

Alipirh. 

10 1 

Meei’u t. 

17-9 

f). 

Mi'ernt. 

20 0 

.\iitrarh . 

10 2 

Agra. 

12 0 

Aligaib. 

13 1 


Nainital. 

JS ■ !f 


14 2 

Bliilsa. 

110 


1‘^‘S 


4’ri{>ura. 

JO 3 


13 ‘ 4 


10 • 9 

Agra. . 

12-3 

H. 

Kornpiii. 

13 0 

liaisiai. 

10 2 

C^uilon. 

10 ■ 3 

(/iidda[>ah . .. . 

12 • 3 

U. 

(-hitt{)ri(ttrh.. . 

13 2 

Shajajmr. 

9 3 

lioshiarpur.. . 

9 7 

Jfoshiarpiir.. . 

11-3 

10. 

Qiiiloii. 

12 S 

Trijiura...... 

9 • i 

1 .laiinpur. 

9 ■ 3 

Deoria. 

8-7 

n. 

Jiallia. 

117 

Hurdwan. 

S • 0 

! Bill’d wan. 

HO 

Burdwan. 

H4 

12. 

WWt (rodavari 

9 4 

HoHliiarjmr.. . 

3-3 

1 Kanirui). 

H-3 

Kaisen. 

7 ’ H 

i:j. 

Shaja piir. 

9 3 

(’hum. 

3 3 

j (3iuru. 

S ■ 0 

(^uilon. 

7 3 

14. 

(Uiunj. 

s •; 

Kanirup. 


1 Sugar.. 

7-S 

Bhatinda. 

0 • 9 

IT). 

Raisi'ii . 

S-2 

Hallia. !. 

7 3 

Sainhalpur.... 

7 0 

Malabar. 

09 

10. 

Kanpur. 

7-9 

Kanjiiir. 

7 2 

.Sha japur. 

7-2 

Kanpur. 

6 • 7 

17. 

(’hin^Icput.... 

7'7 

Kora pi it. 

6 7 

Dt'oria. 

6‘ 7 

Tripura. 

0 0 

18. 

().'><iuaiiahH(J... 

7 0 

JVialabar...... 

0-2 

Kanjnir. 

0 ■ 0 

Sirmoor. 

0 • 0 

10. 

KaTiiriip. 

7 1 

.7 halm a. 

0 1 

Ihillia. 

6 • 3 

Mirzapur. 

3 9 

20. i 

Shah jaiian pur. 

00 

Malda. 

00 

Mii’zaju.ir. 

01 

Kanirup. 

32 

21. 

•niahua. 

30 

Jaiiiipur. 

5-7 

Wo.st (Jodavari 

3-9 1 

Sawai Madlio- 

4 3 








pur. 


22. 

(^)imhatoro.. . 

30 

Oliinplepul_ 

3 7 

(\iddnpali.... 

3 7 

Bti nner. 

4 2 

h. 

Sirohi. 

4’9 

Wo.st (lodavari 

I 30 

Nagpur. 

5 3 

Nagpur. 

3-9 

24. 

A kola 

4'9 

(3utt urp[arh.. . 

3'3 

Malabar. 

1 31 

Kurnool. 

3'8 

25. 

Deoria. 

4S 

Sirmoor. 

3 3 

(’hinglopvit- 

4 7 

i Chanda. 

3 7 

26. 

Ihiri. 

4 ■ 3 

Mfrzajjur. 

4 9 

Sirmoor. 

41 

Chingleput.... 

3-7 

27. 

H fi.HAA,n t r 

4 4 

I )eoria. 

4'H 

Trijnira. 

3’S 

Sagar. 

3‘3 

28. 

Ktirnoiil. 

43 

Sagiir. 

4-5 

.lullundiir. . . . 

3’7 

Ba Ilia. 

34 

20. 


41 


4 3 

(Uianda. 

37 

Satna. 

34 

3o! 

-1 .'Cl 1 %. * k * * 

('Uddapah .... 

4 1 

Ciiddajiah.... 

4 2 

Kurnool. 

3 3 

Cliuru. 

3-3 

31. 

Malda. 

3-H 

Bhatinda. 

3 3 

Sawai Madho- 

3‘3 

Bangalore.... 

3‘3 


i 



pur. 



32. 

' Riirrlwiirt 

3-7 

Kogpiir ...... 

3-4 

Bhatinda. 

3 1 

West Godavari 

3 0 

33. 

Rn 1*111 Ar 

37 

TlanTifir. 

3 3 

Kora put. 

2-8 

Bhagaljmr.... 

29 

34. 

West Khan* 

3’6 

Kumool. 

3’3 

West Khan- 

2 3 

lAakhimpiir . .. 

2-8 


deah. 




<lesh. 




35. 

1* 

2‘9 

Sawai Madho- 

3 2 

Puri . 

24 

Nizamabad ... 

2 7 


pur. 






36. 

Chanda . 

2‘S 

Osniana bad. .. 

2’9 

Midnapore. ... 

2 1 

Jhabua . 

2 6 

37. 

Mahbubnagar. 

2-7 

Chanda . 

2-8 

Rewa . 

2 0 

Shajapur . 

2 6 
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TABLE 11.7—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING CAPITAL EX* 
PENDITURE IM NON*FARM BUSINESS AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


BIO CULTIVATORS I LAROS CULTIVATORS MKDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVA 

TORS 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


J 

o 

38. 

Sawai Madlio- 
pur. 

2 4 

39. 

Malabar. 

2 4 

10. 

Jaunpur. 

2 1 

41. 

Bhatinda. 

IS 

42. 

Rewa. 

1‘8 

43, 

Kolhapur. 

17 

44. 

Satna. 

15 

45. 

Bijapur. 

14 

46. 

Sultanpur.... 

12 

47. 

Jullundur.. . . 

1‘2 

48. 

Shivpuri. 

12 

49. 

Midnapore.... 

10 

50. 

Sambaipur.... 

0-9 

51. 

Durg. 

0-9 

52. 

Sirmoor. 

0 8 

53. 

Monghyr. 

0 6 

54. 

Hamirpur.... 

0 6 

55. 

Ratnagiri. 

06 

56. 

HiMihiarpur... 

0 5 

57. 

i Mirzapur. 

0 4 

58. 

! Hiaaar. 

0 4 

59. 

Jaipur. 

0 4 

60. 

Nagpur. 

04 

61. 

Parbhani. 

0 4 

62, 

Biiaapur. 

03 

63. 

Ahmedabad... 

O’S 

64. 

Poona. 

OS 

65. 

Sitapur. 

0 2 

66. 

Bhagalpur.... 

0 1 

67. 

Hazaribagh... 

0 1 

68. 

Sorath. 

01 

69. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

01 

70. 

Lakhimpur... 

- 

71. 

Cachar. 


72. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

- 

73. 

Mohindorgarh. 


74. 

Broach . 


75. 

Nizamabad ... 



Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

District 


7 


2 4 \ ShahjahaiipurJ 2-7 \ Bijapur. 2 0 i Ahmodabad... 


VV’est Khan- 
desh. 

llaHsau. 

Bangalore)... 
(.1oiinl>atort^.. 
Sirohi. 


Kolhapur. 


Jullundur. 


Poona.... 
Sitapur... 
Ratnagiri. 
Parbhani. 
Monghyr. 


Broach. 

Kamanatha- 

puram. 


- I Nizamabad., 

~ I Cachar..,.,. 
Jslpaiguri... 
Bhagatpur... 
Hazaribagh.. 
~ Sotath. 


J7 Jaipur. 
1 6 Kowa.. 


Coimbatort>... 

iSirohi. 

Nizamabad... 
Hafttian. 


Midnaporc.... I 19 

Shivpuri. 19 

Mohindorgarh. 16 

Mahbubnagar. 1-5 
Lakhimpur... 1-4 

Satna. 1^4 

Sambaipur.... 14 

Bijapur. 14 

Ahmedabad... i/ 
Hamiqmr.... 07 


Liikhimpur... 
Hamirpur. . .. 

Malda. 

Mahbubnagar. 
Hiasar. 


Barmer. 

Poona. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Mohindorgarh. 
Broach. j 


0 - 6 Ramariatha- 
puram. 

05 Kolhapur... 
0-4 Osmanabad. 

0'4 Ahmedabad. 

0’4 Satna.. . .* . 


1-4 Bijapur. IH 

12 Sitapnr. 16 

I • 1 Midna{>ort*.... 15 

II Broach. 1-4 

10 Samlmlpur.... I S 

1 • 0 Suitaiipur.... II 

0’9 Poona. 10 

0 ■ 9 Shahjahanpur. 0 • 9 

0 * 7 Hiiusar. 0 -9 

0 7 Mohiiidergarh. 0 9 

0-7 Akola. 09 

0-6 Sirohi. OH 

0 ’ 6 Mahbubnagar. O H 

0'6 Uoim Im tore... O H 

0'6’ I JalfMiiguri .... 0‘7 

0 5 Jullundur. . . . 0 7 

0 ■ 5 West Khaii> 0 • 7 

deah. 

0'4 Raiuanatiui • 07 

puram. 

OS Kolhapur. 0-5 


Shivpuri... 
Parbhani.. 
Bhagalpur. 
Sultanpur. 
Sitapur.... 


0 2 Jaipur. 
0 2 Akola., 
02 Sorath. 


0 2 Shivpuri.... 
0 2 Oamanahad. 

O'l Malda. 

0 1 Hamirpur.. 
0 1 Chittorgarh. 

0 * 1 Bilaspur.... 

01 Sorath. 

01 Itatnagiri... 


O'l \ Ratnagiri. 


01 \ Cachar. 


Monghyr. 


Jalpaiguri... 
Monghyr.... 
Hazaribagh.. 

Bilaspur. 

Hurg. 


Hazaribagh... 

Koraput. 

!>«««. 

Parbhani..... 
liaooan... 
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11.3.4 Non-farm business embraces a large variety of economic activity from 
trading and processing to artisan and cottage industry. The division by deciles 
among cultivators brings out the gradation in size of investment per family incurring 
expenditure on this account. The special position of the big cultivators is again 
emphasized by these data. No sub-classification of the class of non-cultivators can 
be attempted by us. Therefore, any differentiation by type of business within the 
group of non-cultivators cannot be made. However, a classification of cultivating 
and non-cultivating families who incurred expenditure in non-farm business, according 
to size of expenditure, yields the following results : 


Expenditure on non-farm 
businesH 

Number of 
non-cultivating 
familiea report¬ 
ing expenditure 

Pereentag<i to 
total 

Number of 
cultivating 
families report¬ 
ing expenditure 

Percontag{» to 
total 

Btdow Rfl 100. 

80.5 

30 1 

1,090 

31‘8 

Ra 100*-R8 200. 

489 

JS3 

G69 

19 i 

Ra 200 - R« 600. 

728 

27-3 

1,028 

29-8 

Bs 6()0 - Kh 1.000. 

298 

11 2 

,326 

9‘5 

Ra 1,000 and above. 

350 

13 1 

327 

95 

Total. . . 

2,070 

100 0 

3.446 

lOfhO 


Among both cultivators and non-cultivators, the largest group of families is the one 
spending less than Rs 100 on this item. However, the proportion of those incut ring 
expenditure between Rs5i)0 and Rs 1,000 and above Ks 1,000 is distinctly larger 
among non-cultivators than among cultivators. 

11.3.5 Table 11.6 gives the pro])ortion of families reporting capital expendi¬ 
ture in non-farm biisiness in each of the selectcHl districts, for cultivators, non-culti¬ 
vators and all families. Only a very small proportion, less than 5 per cent in most 
districts, among cultivators and non-cultivators reported expenditure on the item. 
Among districts in which more than 10 per cent of the non-cultivators reported ex¬ 
penditure on the item, there are some districts such jus Jullundur, in which are situated 
important industrial centres and in which non-cultivators formed a relatively large 
proportion of the population in the selected villages. In several districts in which more 
than 10 per cent of the cultivators reported expenditure on this account, a significant 
proportion of cultivators engage in part-time non-agricultural activities in induBtry, 
trade, handicrafts, etc. This is true of districts such as Quilon, Palamau, Nainital 
and Agra. The highest proportion of cultivators, at 54 per cent, reporting capital 
expenditure on non-fann business was found in Palamau district of Bihar. A large 
number of cultivating families in the selected villages in Palamau were engaged in 
subsidiary industries mainly connected with the collection and processing of forest 
produce, important among which are lac and catechu. The collection, storage and 
processing of lac involved a certain amount of expenditure in storage, purchase of 
materiab and equipment. The average level of such expenditure was, however, 
only Rs 20 per cultivating family in this district. In Quilon district the coir 


8S 
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TABLE IL8<-AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING 
FAMILY ON NON-FARM BUSINESS 


CULTIVATOUS 


N()N-OrLTrVAT(>K.S 


AhL FAMILIES 


Amount 

(Us) 


1. 

2. 

. .. 

Gallia na had. 

Shahjah/inpur. 

4. 

Go im baton'. 

5. 

Sagar. 

d. 

W'est (iodavari . . . 

7. 

Mulda. 

8. 

Ratiiagiri. 

9. 

Poona. 

10. 

Ahmedabad. 

11. 

Kamrup. 

12. 

Bijapur. 

i:i. 

Bila.sjmr. 

14. i 

Sirohi. 

.5. 1 

Hazaribagh....... 

10, { 

Quiion. 

17. 

Kurnool. 

J«. 

A kola. 

19, 

H ii«s.ar. 

20. 

Parbhani. 

21. 

Bhatinda. 

22. 

Mohindergarh. 

2:i. 

Banner. 

24. j 

Sultanpur. 

J 

Muhbiibnagar. 

20. i 

Hamirpur. 

27. 

Kizamahad. 

28. 

West Khaiulesh ... 

29. 

Midnapon^. 

30. 

Puri. 

31. 

Cuddapali. 

32. 

Meerut. 

33. 

Sitapur. 

34. 

Rewa. 

3.5. 

Tripura. 

30. 

K»>raf»ut. 

37. j 

da i pur. 


Somth. 

Wost Godavari. . 


I >t*oria. 

Broach. 


Hnshiarpur....... j 

Hii8san.I 

.Savvai Madhopur. . j 

lii.^Har.i 

liatiiapiri.1 


Ahmf*dahHtl... 
Jalpaipiri. . . . 
Sliahjahaiipur. 

Kora put. 

Mahhubnairar- 


Mohiudcrirarh. 

ALdda... .. 

Sin>hi. 

.Vixarimha<l. 

Banj?al<»rt*. 


(‘achar... 
datiiipiir.. 
Bhatinda. 
Monghyr. 

1 Kurnool.. 


Quiion. 

Parbhani.., 
(Uuttorgarh. 

I Kaiurujt.... 


Meerut. 

P<K*ria. 

Coijnt>Rtore. 

Jidiundiir. ....... 

Ko!ha[»ur. 


I {77 Guddapah. 
Sultanpur. 


.Amount 

(Rh) 

l>i.strict 

Amount 

(R«) 

4 

r> 

0 

2.t587 

Soratli.. 

2,723 

1.84.5 

Sagiir. 

2,015 

1,7.53 

Shahjahanpur. 

2,590 

1.715 1 

West Godavari. . .. 

2,015 

l.O:; j 

Ooim baton*. 

1,800 

1.430 1 

(l.smanabad. 

1,070 

1,374 i 

Sitapur. 

1,207 

1.117 i 

Ratnagiri. 

1,115 

j.oir. 1 

Malda. 

1,005 

923 i 

Ahme<laba<l. 

9!M> 

919 i 

Kamrup. 

894 

891 ! 

iliHMiir. 

802 

845 i 

Poona. 

844 

828 i 

Broach. 

757 

802 1 

Mahbnbiuigar. 

070 

775 j 

Sirohi. 

074 

7 25 ! 

Bilasjmr. 

008 

008 1 

Bijat)ur. 

017 

057 1 

Quiion. 

015 

030 1 

(hichar.. 

000 

000 i 

Hazaribagh. 

000 

557 1 

KunKM>l. 

509 

530 

Nizamabail. 

502 

500 i 

Bhatinda. 

541 

483 j 

Mohindergarh. 

538 

453 1 

Sawai Madhopur, . 

519 

447 1 

Banner. 

498 

422 j 

Parbharii. 

493 

404 1 

Haamin. 

439 

388 ; 

Monghvr. 

437 

370 

Sidtanpur. 

4(H^ 

308 

Bangalore. 

397 

300 

Korn put. 

391 

298 

MtH?rut. 

387 

295 

Kewa. 

370 

274 

(?hittorgarh. 

370 

207 

(Juddapah. 

370 
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TABLE 11.8—AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING 
FAMILY ON NON-FARM BUSINESS— Concluded 


CULTIVATURS 


Serial 

number 


DiHtrict 


SB. Sawai Madhopiir. 

39. Jullundur. 

40. Chittorgarh. 


41. Bangalore. 

42. Chingleput. 

43. Malabar. 

44. Aligarh. 

45. Burdwan. 


Amount 

(Rh) 


2^0N-(H’LT1VAT0U.S 

ALL I'AMILIK 


Diatrict 

Amount 

(llH) 

Dint riel 

Amount 

(Rs) 

3 

4 


6 

Nagpur. 

2r>9 

Midiiaporc. 


Rewa. 

25H j 

Xainital. 

359 

Agra. 

243 

Akola. 

i 



Aligarh. 

Sagar. 

(^hiiiglepiit.i 

Hazarihagh. j 

Ballia.... 


flaljiaiguri.I 

Hosliiarjuu’. 

'rripuia. 

I'liri. 

West Khaiifli'-sh . , . 


46. Shivpuri.. 

47. Agra. 

48. Shajapur. 

49. Nagpur. . 

50. Broach... 


51. Kanpur.... 

52. Bhilaa. 

53. Haaaan. 

54. Hocihiarpur. 

55. Kolhapur... 


56. Monghyr.. 

57. Lakhimpur 

58. Bhagalpur. 

59. RaiBen- 

60. Jaunpur... 


61. Xainital. 

62. Saiubalpur. 

63. Chanda. 

64. Durg. 

65. Ranianathapuram. 


66. Jhabua... 

67. Ballia.... 

68. Jali>aiguri 

69. Satna.... 

70. Sirmoor., 


71. Dooria... 

72. Mir7.ai>ur. 

73. Palamau. 

74. Churu.... 

75. ^ Oachar... 


Puri. 

I WcHt Khand»<sJi.. . 

I Kanpur. 

! Midnaporo.j 

I BhiiKH.! 


Jaipur. . .. 
Nainitiil.. 
Hamirjmr. 
I'ripura . . 
Malabar.., 



Clsmanabad. 
Sirmoor.... 
Barmer.... 
Burdwan... 
Chanda.... 


Shajapur,. 
Samlialpur. 

Akola. 

Satna. 

Sliivpuri... 


Hamanatha]uiram. 

Kaisen. 

Lakhimpur. 

Bhagalpur. 

Mirzapur. 


Palamau. 
Bilaajuir. 
Chum.... 
Jhabua... 
J>urg. 


1 Jullundui-. 

' J.*i\nijnir. 

i Midabar. 

I Jaijtur. 

i lianiirjHjr. 

I rhingifjmt. 

Aligarh. 

Nagpur. 

Burdwan. 

Agra. 


Kollia])!!!-... 
Kanpur. ... 
Lakhimj)ur. 
Blmgalpur.. 
Shajajmr.. . 


Bid Isa. 

Samba i])ur. 
Sldv]>uri... 
Kaist u .... 
Ballia. 


(’Imnihi. 

Durg. 

.lliabua. 

Dooria. 

Kanianatiuipura?!!. 


Si I moor.. 
Satna.... 
Mir/.a]»ur. 
Piilamau . 
Chum.... 
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TABLE 11.9—AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING 
FAMILY ON NON-FARM BUSINESS AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 






. 

1 


BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIU.M CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- ! 

Am- 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount District 

ount 


(Rg) 


(Rs) 


(Rs) 

(R«) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 


17 720 


17,720 

\V«»ftt Goda- 

1,538 Sugar. 

4,820 





vari. 




8 719 


6,054 

Ratnagiri. 

1,460 Sorath. 

4,580 

Malda. 

7*304 

Shahjahanpur. 

6.161 

Poona. 

1,414; Jullundur. . . . 

2,443 

West Godavari 

6,922 

Coimbatore... 

5,073 

Sagar. 

1,0701 Ahmedabad... 

1,193 

Osmanabad... 

6,893 

Jaipur. 

4,368 

Sorath. 

950 j Moh indergarh. 

1,164 

Coimbatore... 

6,477 

Poona. 

4.325 

Ooimbtitore... 

1 OOOj Hijajmr. 

939 

Jaipur. 

5,810 

West Godavari 

4.226 

Hisaar. 

j 850 Bhatinda. 

829 

Shahjahanpur. 

5,651 

Sagar. 

3,758 

Ahmedabad... 

1 824 Akola. 

768 

Cuddapah.... 

3,366 

Kamrup. 

3.343 

West Khan- 

655 Malda. 

713 





de«h. 



Ratnagiri. 

2,980 

Ratnagiri. 

2,093 

Shahjahanpur. 

577 llamirpur.... 

685 

1 

Bijapur. 

1 

2.813 

Malda. 

1,985; 

NiziimalMid... 

5(>r‘ Coimbatore.. . 

634 


12. Kumool. 2,699 

13. Quilon. 2,042 

14. Sirmoor. 1,949 

15. Parbhani.j 1,675 


Cuddapah.... 
Jalpaigiiri.... I 

Ahmedabad...! 
Bijapur.| 


1,498‘ Bijapur. 
1.467j Aligarh.. 


16. Midnapore- 

17. Bilaapur. 

18. Rewa. 

19. Malabar. 

20. Sirohi. 


1,567 K urncxd. 

1,563 Hazari Ixigh... 

1,547 Biiaspur. 

1,513 Sirohi. 

1,496 Quilon.[ 


l,379| Quilon. 

l,35lj Chittorgarh.. 

1,329! Mabbubiiagur 
1,2861 Oamanabad.. 

1,270| Kumool. 

1,209 Broach. 

1,198 Mtx^rut. 


451 i Kora put. 

36(' Sawai Madho* 
pur. 

359 Mcorut.! 

351 Kumool.! 

337' Nizarnabad... 
331 j Wwt 0(xla\Hn 

324! Sitapur. 

3l7j Hilaftpur. 

306| Mahbubnagar. 


21. Jalpaiguri. ... 

22. Puri. 


1,467 Parbhani. 
1,432 Puri. 


23. Hazaribagh... 1,286| Sultanpur. . ..{ 


1,118 Hoahiar|>ur. 
1,020 Sawai ^ladh 
X)ur. 

933 Chinglcput., 


28H| Tripura . 
282; Poona.. 


24. Sitapur. 

25. Ahmedabad... 

26. Hiasar. 

27. Banner. 

28. Sultanpur.... 

29. Sambalpur.... 

30. Mahbubnagar. 

31. Bangalore.... 

32. Nainital. 

33. Tripura. 

34. Chingleput_ 

35. Jaunpur. 


1,240 Barmer. 

1,235 Midnapore.... 

1,016 Hiaaar. 

932 Hamir])ur. . .. 

862 Rewa. 

850 Mahbubnagar. 
831 Sitapur. 


925 Malabar. 
902 Sirohi... 


281 Went Khan* 
deah, 

275 Sultanpur. . 
271 i Barmer. .. . 


865 Shajapur. 

841) Maida. 

7201 Bhatinda. 

6721 MidnaiM)ro_ 

6311 Nagpur. 


781 Akola. 

664 Sambaljjur.... 

667 Koraput. 

698 Tripura. 

592 Malabar. 


600 Hamiq>ur. 
641 Kanpur... 
6^)5 Bangalore. 

495 Satna. 

486 Tripura . . . 


267 Bangalore.... 
257 Lakhimpur... 

266 Burdwan. 

260 Quilon. 

248 Chittorgarh... 

239 Hoahiar|mr... 

220 Agra. 

2201 Bhagalpur.... 
216 Kolhapur..... 
214 Cudda{>ah. ... 


36. Koraput.. 

37. Shivpuri. 


51)5 Meerut. 

499 Bangalore. .. 


402 Agra.. 
440 lU^wa. 


211 Shivpuri. 
193 Rt»wa_ 
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TABLE i 1.9—AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING 
FAMILY ON NON-FARM BUSINESS AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



IMC, CT’I/nVATUHS 

LAROK ori/nvATous 

51EJ)HTM Cl l/nVATORS 

SMALL CrLTIVATORS 










num* 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am* 

tier 

1 >iHt riel 

ount 

Dintrirt 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(I*") 


(Rs) 


(K«) 


(Kh) 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

38. 

Charulii. 

4Hi) 

iMohinih'igarh. 

400 

Jaunpur. 

J81 

' 

Broach. 

172 

39. 

Raiwin. 

47H 

(’liinglfput_ 

388 

Kammp. 

175 

Aligarh. 

103 

40. 

Sat mi. 

452 

Hurdwan. 

382 

A kola. 

175 

Jhabiia. 

163 

41. 

Kamanatim- 

450 

\ainital...... 

379 

Cnddapah.... 

171 

Midnnpore. . . 

151 


] >11 ram. 








42. 

MiHTUt. 

438 

Naupur. 

30)8 


108 


145 

43. 

^V♦^st Khan- 

430 

Chittorgarh.. . 

353 

Sultan]mr. . . . 

105 

Sambalpur.,.. 

144 


tk‘sh. 








44. 

A kola. 

434 


345 


104 


141 






] HI rain.. 




45. 

Hhilna. 

399 

('liamia ...... 

342 

Haisfii. 

102 

Shajayiur. 

135 


Sawai Mad ho- 

3HH 

.lullnndur. . . . 

333 

.lalpaiguri. ... 

10(» 

Kamrup. 

131 

47. 

pur. 

(Miittor^rarli.. . 

3(i9 

Rliatinda. 

314 

Shivpuri. 

153 

HisHar. 

128 

4H. 

Kanpur. 

304 

Ka manat ha- 

.302 

Rurdwan. 

151 

Jaunpur. 

117 




]>nram. 






49. 

f loKhiarpur,.. 

300 

RaiMui. 

29(i 

Jhabun. 

145 

Bhilsa. 

112 

50. 

Jullundnr. . . . 

.333 

Kolha])ur. 

285 

Kolhaymr. 

138 

Shnhjahanpur. 

103 

51. 

Montrhvr. 

323 

Agra. 

28.3 

Parbhani. 

138 

Haisen. 

101 

52. 

A^;ra. 

314 

Rhilsa. 

280 

Puri. 

130 

Jalpaiguri.... 

97 

53. 

Kolhapur. 

2H5 

Shivpuri. 

271 

Sanibalpur.. . 

135 

Malabar. 

93 

54. 

liiHiriu.i 

273 

.\i/,Hniahad ... i 

I 270 

(3iaiida. 

134 

Puri. 

89 

55. 

Hurd wan.... 

j 240 

Sawai J^ladho- j 

203 

I Rilaspur. 

130 

Ballia. 

1 88 

r>ii. 

tlhahtii) . ... 

222 

jmr. ! 

Sj minor .... 1 

257 

Rallia. 

120 

J a ipiir. 

87 

57. 

1 Sapar. 

2< 0 

Hassnn.1 

257 

Nninital. 

123 

Nainital. 

85 

58. 

Aligarh. 

1 2(;5 

Kanpur. 

252 

Kora put. 

119 

Nagpur. 

81 

59. 

Rhutinda. 

199 

Satnn . 

249 

Dakhimpur. . . 

117 

Sirohi. 

00 

00. 

Shajapiir. 

180 

Aligarh. 

239 

Mohindt^rgarh. 

106 

Osmanabad... 

02 

01. 

Haaaan. 

181 

Khaii- 

I 232 

Deoria. 

103 

Satna. 

50 

02. 

Rnilia. 

179 

fU'Hh, 


Sitapur. 

103 

Siraioor. 

47 




Shajapui. 

224 





03. 

Hamirpnr.... 

178 

Monghvr. 

[ 190 

Hassan. 

97 

Ramanatha* 

46 








yniram. 


04. 

IM Ik crnii r 

105 

Ijukhinipur. .. 

! 101 

Mirzapur. 

82 

I4t*oria. 

45 

05. 

aurg. 

134 

Dt'oria. 

159 

Rarmer. 

09 

Hazaribagh... 

43 

66. 

Palamau. 

lOS 

RalHu. 

154 

Jiilluiidur. . . . 

08 

Ratnagiri. 

35 

07. 

Chum. 

55 

Rroarh. 

14.3 

Bhagalpur.... 

57 

Chanda. 

32 

68. 

Poona. 

55 

Durg. 

134 

Jaipur. 

38 

Churu. 

24 

69. 

Bhagalpur- 

40 

.Thnlma . 

11.3 

Sirmoor . 

27 

Palamau . 

19 

70. 

MirAapur . 

j 27 

PAlnimiu ..... 

07 

Palamau..... 

22 

Mirzapur . 

11 

71. 

Lakhixnpur . .. 

_ 

Hoahiarpur... 

57 

Churu. 

21 

Cachar. 

- 

72. 

Oftohar. 

- 

Bhagalpur. ... 

40 

Carhar . 

- 

Monghvr . 

- 

73. 

Mohindergarh . 


(3nmi. 

39 

Monghyr . ' 

' 

Durg . 


74. 

Broach . 

- 

Mirzapur . 

24 

Hazaribagh ... 

- 

Parbhani . 

~ 

76. 

j Nisamabad ... 

1 

Cachar . 


Durg . 


Hassan . 


















































































































560 SURVEY REPORT 

TABLE ll.l(L-AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON 

NON-FARM BUSINESS 


m/rivATOHs 


J<()N-(M'LTIVATOKS 


ALL FAMILIES 


iSt'riai 

juiTahor 


District 


AlTHMUlt 


District 


Amount 

(K») 


District 


Amount 


Sugar. 

West Godavari.... 

Karanip. 

M(»erut. 

Quilon. 


tl. I Osnianahad... 

7. I Shahjahaiipur. 

8. j Coimbatore... 

lb I Aligarh. 

Kb Bhilsii. 


Malda.,.. 

Agra. 

Nainital.. 
Chuklapab 
Tripura.. 


Bhatiiida,.. 
Kuniool.... 
Kurd wan... 
Palamau... 
Uosliiarpur. 


Kaiscn... 
.liiunpur.. 
Malabar,. 
Shaja])nr. 
Kanpur., 


Alimcdabad. j 

ibjapur. 

(’hingleput. 

Banner. 

Sawai Mfwlliojmr.. 


Korafmt. 
Sirohi... 

Puri._ 

Nagpur.. 
A kola..., 


Sorath. 

West Godavari. 

Mt'erut. 

Sitapur. 

Jaunpur. 


Sawai Madhopur. 

Sirohi. 

Niziimabad. 

Agra. 

Kamrup. 


I Ahmedalwid... 
j Shahjahanpur. 
I Jullundur.... 

Kuniool. 

Hissar... 


24 ; Bhatinda.. 

2'1 AUilda. 

22 Bhilsa. 

2(i Quilon..., 

2n ('uddapah. 


18 1 kM>ria. 

17 i Hoshiarpur. 

17 Aligarh. 

15 Bangalore.. 

14 Nagpur..,. 


14 Mahbubnagar. 

14 Bijapur. 

14 Hassan. 

13 Katnagiri. 

13 Nainital. 


12 Broach. 

K) Kanpur.... 

10 Chittorgarh. 

10 Shajapur... 

10 (Jhingleput., 


10 I'alanmu.. 
9 Sultanpur. 


200 West Godavari... 

127 Sagar. 

IK) Meerut. 

82 Kamrup. 

00 Sorath. 


Quilon. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Nainital. 

Bhilsa. 

Agra. 


30 Malda. 

35 Aligarh. 

35 Osmanabad. 

35 Jaunpur.... 

33 Jullundur.. 


32 (luddapah.., 

31 Bhatinda_ 

30 Kuniool_ 

30 Ahmwialwid. 

29 Hoshiarpur. 


Sirohi. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Coimbatore. 

Tripura. 

Palamau. 


Sitapur... 
Nagpur.. 
Bijapur.. 
Malabar.. 
Burdwan. 


Kanpur.. 
Shajapur. 
Hissar... 
Banner.. 
Raison... 


7 Nizamabad. 
7 Chingleput.. 
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TABLE 11.10—AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON 

NON-FARM BUSINESS—Concluded 


Serin 1 
number 

rtM.TfVATUUS 

.Nf)N-ri LTIVATOKS 

Ai.l. 1 AJVIiLlES 

Dintiiet 

.‘\niouiit 

(Ks) 

Diatrict 

A mo lint 
(Rh) 

I )ist rid 

Amount 

(Jte) 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 


Wont KhaiuloHh .. . 

0 

Hallia. 

0 

JVbihbubnagar. 

10 

39. 

Midnaporo. 

8 

Tripura. 

rj 


10 

10. 

Hallia. 

8 

dalpai^uri. 

.5 

(3iit torgarh. 

9 

41. 

('hitturparh. 

8 

Midnapore. 

r> 

Deoria. 

8 

42. 

Haii^^Hlure). 

8 

West Khandesb . . . 

.5 

Puri. 

8 

43. 

Saridialpiir. 


IVaaia. 



8 

44. 

1 )er)ria. 

0 


4 



4r.. 

40. 


(i 

«) 


4 





4 


7 

47. 

1 Ni'/jirnabad. 

i 


4 

a. 

0 

48. 

1 Mohinderirarh. 

1 .1 

Uaniirpur. 

3 

Sam))alj>ur. 

0 

49. 

i (3uuida. 

i 

.Jaipur. 

.3 

Ak(»la.. 

0 

r»o. 

i Mahhubnagar. 

1 ^ 

Sbivjuiri. 

.3 

Broach. 

0 


j Hinnar. 

1 

4 

1 Sa?nbalpur. 

.3 

Sirrnoor. 

5 

r>2. 

1 .Ihabiia. 

4 

j Chanda. 

3 

Mohiiidcrtrarb. 

.5 

r>3. i 

E Lakliinr|Mir. 


I Ortiiianabad. 

f > 

Kora put. 

5 

54. 


1 3 1 

I Abmtrlivr. 

•) 

KatnuL^iri. 

5 

55. 

50. 

57. 

58. 


i 3 

(\»iiu J»ator<‘. 

•> 

H assail. 

5 


E :t 

Ala la bar,......... e 

2 

dhabua. 

4 

irtri 

1 :t ! 

Bi{rri\v;in. 

J 

i Ciiaiifla. 

4 

HaHKHIt. 

i j 

Mirz-apur. 

1 1 

Suit an pur. 

,3 

59. 

00. 

01. 

Hbaga!]mr. 

\f 11*9 fl Till T* ^ 

2 ! 
2 1 

Mohiiiderpirli. 

i * 

1 1 

1 

Uaniirpur. 

daij)ur. 

' 3 

! 

! 

Sultunjuir.: 

2 

... 

KfirajlUt. 

Kakhiinpur. .. 

2 

62. 

03. 

04. 

Skif.MTiiir 1 

1 *> 

A kola. 

1 

I 

Mir/.a pur.. . 

2 


2 

Kolhapur. 

Churu . 

2 

Shivpuri. 

<> 

Par4»haiii.. 

1 

Shivpuri. 


65. 

Satna. 

2 

Raniaimtlmpuraui. 

J 

Satna. 


06. 

Broach. 

o 

Lakhiinpur. 

_ 

.lalpaipiri. 

1 

67. 

68. 


1 

Ca*’h*ir . 

_ 

Bliagal]>ur. 

1 

jjiiaHpur.. 

Kolhapur. 

1 

Bhagalpiir. 

- 

Monghyr. 

1 

1 

69. 

Parbhani. 

I 

Har.aribagh. 

- 

Bilaspur. 

70. 

Hamanathapuram. 

1 

Churu. 

“ 

Kolhapur. 

1 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

Oachar. 

.1 fk It'kfi iffii iri 

... 

Bamicr. 

Jhabua. 

- 

Parbhani. 

Ra inarm tliapuram. 

1 

1 

lYn %ft* 


Bilaaimr. 

„ 

(.lacliar. 

- 



Durg,.. 

_ 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

JHlazaribaj^h... 

Durg. 

- 

Sagnr. 


I^iirg. 
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TABLE ll.ll—AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON 
NON-FARM BUSINESS AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 


Bia CULTIVATORS | LABGB CtTLTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Difltrict 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Es) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rb) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(R») 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

1 . 

West Godavari 

650 

Kamrup. 

262 

West Godavari 

91 

Sagar. 

168 

o_ 

Kamrup. 

645 

West Godavari 

237 

Sagar. 

84 

Moenit. 

81 

3. 

Osmanabad... 

626 

Osmanabad... 

174 

Aligarh. 

68 

Blmtinda. 

57 

4. 

Shahjahanpur 

371 

Sagar. 

171 

Meenit. 

51 

AhmcKlabad .. 

29 

5. 

Coimbatore... 

324 

Quilon. 

161 

Quilon... 

37 

Agra. 

24 

(5. 

Malda. 

281 

Shahjahanpur 

139 

lloshiarpur.. . 

28 

Hoshiarpur... 

24 

7. 

Quilon. 

262 

Malda_ 

II9 

Agra. 

27 

Rawai Mat!ho- 

24 








pur. 


8 . 

Bhilsa. 

146 

Coimbatore... 

117 

Nainital. 

22 

Cuddapah.... 

22 

9. 

Cuddapah.... 

137 

Meerut. 

97 

Bhilsa. 

20 

Burdwan. 

21 

10 . 

Nainital. 

126 

Bhilsa. 

81 

Shajapur. 

19 

Aligarh. 

21 

11 . 

Kuniool. 

116 

Cuddapah.... 

63 

Raisen. 

18 

Bhilsa. 

21 

12 . 

Tripura. 

107 

Agra. 

56 

Jaiinpur.. 

17 

Tri}>ura. 

19 










13. 

Meenit. 

88 

Nainital. 

54 

West Khan- 

16 

Nainital. 

17 



1 


! 

dosh. 

) 



14. i 

Koraput. 

j 79 

Tripura. 

I 46 

Kamrup. 

15 

Bijapur. 

17 

15. 

‘ Sirohi.j 

1 

1 74 

1 

Kumool.j 

1 44 

Kanpur. 

14 

Quilon. 

17 

If). 

1 

Paiamau.i 

68 

Paiamau.| 

: 40 

1 

Malabar.! 

14 

Jullundiir. .. . 

16 

17. 

A^fra. 

1 68 

Aligarh_... 

39 

i Burdwan. 

13 

Kumool. 

16 

18. 

Puri. 

1 65 

Koraput. 

34 

Nagpur. 

13 

Jaunpur.j 

15 

19. 

Aligarh. 

! 40 

Burdwan. 

33 

Coimbatore... 

13 

West Godavari 

12 

20 . 

Chittorgarh... 

i 49 

Banner. 

30 

Chingleput.... 

13 , 

Paiamau. 

II 

21 . t 

Cbingleput..,. 

46 

Raisen. 

30 

! Kumool. 

11 

Barmor. 

11 

22 . i 

Bijapur. 

j 40 

Malabar. 

30 

Paiamau. 

10 

Nizamabad... 

11 

23. ; 

Raison. 

39 

Sirohi. 

27 

Sambalpur.... 

10 

Mohiudergarb. 

U) 

24. 1 

Malabar. 

37 

Puri. 

27 

Poona. 

10 

Kanpur. 

9 

25. j 

Barmer. 

35 

Akola. 

26 

Cuddapah.... 

10 

Raisen. 

8 

26. j 

Bangalore.... 

32 

Chingleput,... 

22 

Sawai Madho- 

9 

Bangalore.... 

8 

27. 

Kanpur. 

29 

Shajapur. 

21 

pur. 

Bijapur. 

9 

I^akhimpur... 

7 

28. 

Rewa. 

29 

Jaunpiir. 

20 

Tripura. 

8 

Kamrup. 

7 

29. 

Mahbubnagar. 

23 

Chittorgarh... 

19 

Ballia. 

8 

Akola. 

7 

30. 

Jaipur. 

22 

Rewa... 

19 

Bhatinda . 

8 

Malabar. 

7 

31. 

Ballia. 

21 

Bijapur. 

19 

DtM>ria. 

7 

Bhagalpur.... 

6 

32. 

A kola . 

21 

Kanpur. 

18 

liinsar . 

6 

Sitapur. 

6 

33. 

Ratnagiri. 

19 

Midnapore.... 

17 

Chittorgarh... 

6 

Sorath. 

5 

34. 

Shajapur..... 

17 

P<K)na. 

17 

Nizamabad ... 

6 

Coimbatore... 

5 

35. 

MidnajM)rf^... 

16 

Ahm«:HJabad .. 

16 

Midnapore. ... 

5 

Chingleput.... 

5 

36. 

Sirmoor. 

16 

Sirmoor. 

14 

Mirzapur. 

5 

Dooria. 

4 

37. 

West K h a n - 

16 

Nagpur.. 

13 

Chanda...... 

5 

JhabuA. 

4 


desh. 
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TABLE II.11—AVERAGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON 
NON-FARM BUSINESS AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
C U LTIVATO RS—Concluded 



Bill OTU.TIVAT011.S 

Serial 



num- 


Am- 

l)©r 

District 

ount 

(R«) 


1 

2 

38. 

Deoria. 

13 

39. 

Jaunpur. 

13 

40. 

(3ianda...... 

13 

41. 

Jhabua. 

12 

42. 

Sultan pur. . .. 

11 

43, 

Sorath . 

11 

44. 

Bunlwan. 

9 

45. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

9 

46. 

Haasan. 

8 

47. 

Satna. 

7 

48. 

Sambalpur.... 

7 

49. 

Purbhani. 

7 

50. 

Shivpuri. 

6 

51, 

Sagar. 

6 

52. 

Churn. 

5 

53. 

Bilaspur. 

5 

54, 

Kolhapur. 

0 

55. 

Jullundur. . , . 

4 

56. ' 

57. 

Hissfir - - 

4 

Bhatinda. 

4 

58. 

Alimedalaid .. 

4 

59. 

Sitapur. 

3 

60. 

Monghyr. 


61. 

Hoshiarpur... 

2 

62. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

1 

63. 

Hazaribagh.. . 

1 

64. 

Hamirpur.... 

1 

65. 

Durg. 

1 

66. 

Nagpur. 

1 

67. 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 

1 

68. 

Lakhimpur... 


69. 

Cachar. 

■ 

70. 

Bhagalpur.... 

- 

71. 

Mirzapur. 

- 

72. 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

73. 

Broach. 

- 

74. 

Poona. 


75. 

Nizamabad... 



LAIin E CnLTTVAT< 


District 


3 


Barigalon^.... 

Ballia. 

Bhatinda. 

Chanda. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Deoria. 

Jaipur. 

Hawai Madho 
pur. 

Mohindcrgarh 

Jhabua. 

Sarabalpur... 
Rat nagiri.... 
Hassau. 


Am¬ 

ount. 

(R«) 


Hamir|»ur. . . 
Khan 

dc.sh. 

iSultanpur... 
Hoshifirpiir... 

Shivjniri.. 


Hissar. . . 
iSatna.... 
S(»rath. .. 
Churn... . 
Parbhaiii. 


Lakhimpur. 
iSitapur. 


Bilaapur.... 
Kolhapur... 
Monghyr. .. 


Mir/,apur.. 
Jullundur., 


Durg. 

Ramauatha- 
purain. 
Cachar. 


Jalpaiguri. . 
Bhagalpiir.. 
Hazaribagh. 

Broach. 

Nizaraabad. 


12 

11 

il 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 


medium rULTIVATOUS 


District 


Rt^wa. 

JhingaJoro.... 
Hamirpur. . .. 

»Shahjahanj)ur 
Jullundur. . . . 

Sirohi. 

Puri. 

Korajmt. 


Ahmcdabud . . 
Mahhubnagar. i 

Malda. i 

(3iuru.^ 

Jhabua. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rr) 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 


SMALL CrLTIVATf)R.S 


Broach. 

Osmanabad. 

Lakhimpur. 
Sirmoor.... 


Mohindcrgarh. 


Banner. . 
8atna.... 
.Sorath. .. 
Rat nagiri. 
Kolhapur. 


Haaaan. 

Ramunathn- 

puram. 

Cachar. 

Jali)aiguri. . 
Bhagalpur.. 

Monghyr... 
Hazaribagh.' 

Sultanpiir. . 
8itupur. 


Jaipur. 


Shivpuri.. 
Bilaspiir.. 

l)«rg. 

Akola.... 
Parbhani. 


Di.sirict 


Shajapur. 
Rewa.... 
Ihillia... . 


Sultan pur. . .. 

Sinnoor. 

Nagpur. 

I’oona. 

Mabbubnagar 


3 i Midna])orc... . 
3 i Hamirpur... 

2 Jaipur. 

2 I Satna. 

Sambalpur... 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


Puri.... 
Koraput. 


Broach. 

\V(^Ht K h a n 
de.sh. 

1 I Jal])aiguri. ... 


Malda. 

Mirzapur. 

Sbahjahaiipiir 

Ilissar. 

Churn. 


Sirohi... 
Shivpuri. 


Bilaspur.. 
Chanda.. 
Kolhapur. 


Cachar... 
Monghyr. 


Hazaribagh. 

Ohittorgarh. 


Durg. 


Ratnagiri... 
Osmanalmd. 
Parbhani... 

Haaaan. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 


4 

4 

3 

3 

.3 

3 

3 

3 


M (M CM CM M 
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industry, handlooni weaving and fisliing are occu^iations which are widely engaged 
in by cultivators and require some investment from time to time. 

11.3.6 A N'orv larg(^ number of dist ricts showed a relatively low level of average 
investment on this item. An iuerage investment of Rs 30 or more was reported in 
14 districts among cultivators and in 19 districts among iion-cultivators. There are 
some districts sucli as Malda, Agra, Bhilsa. Kuinrup, Mc^erut and West Godavari, 
where the average level of expenditure was relatively high both among cultivators 
and n(ui*cultivators. In some districts such as Sugar, Coimbatore and Osmanabad, 
the average expenditure per cultivating family was much higher than that per non- 
cultivati!ig family, wliile the n^verse was the position in several other districts such 
as Soratli, Sitapur, Nizamabad, Jullundur and Hissar. 

11.4 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : PURCHASE OF LAND 

11.1.1 The items of expenditure regarding which we asked for information 
i]^ the Genera] S< ]iedul(‘ wer(* (dassified into four l>road divisions under ca})ital invest- 
merit in agriculture, nou-fann luisiness expenses, family expenditure, and other 
expenditure, t'apital invi'stmeiit in agriculture consisted of nine specific items and 
one miscellaneous residual item ‘other capital investments in agriculture’. The 
nine specific items included purchase of land, purchase of livestock and other items 
such as reclamation of land, biiiKling and otlier land improvements, digging and 
repair of wells, and purchase of implements, machinery and transport ecpiipmeiit. 
In dealing with information collected under the liroad class ‘capital investment in 
agriculture’, we find it necessary to <*onsider sejiarately the data ndating to purchase 
of land and purchase of livestock. Thesi? data liavt^ a variety of characteristics 
whicli mark them out from data on other items iiuluded under the broad class of 
capital investment in agriculture. We, therefore, consider later in sejiarate sections, 
data relating to purchase of land and jjurchase of livest<K;k. In the last section we 
consider the total expenditure in relation to capital investment in agriculture other 
than that on purchase of land and livestock. 

11.4.2 One of the most important constituent item.s inclu(i(?d under capital 
exj>e?iditure in agriculture is exj>enditure on purcliase of land. Land has always 
been the most cherishcfl possession of the rural population and continues to be the 
most valuable among the assets of cultivating families. The following table gives 
a clistrilnition of the s<dected villagtjs according to the projKjrtion of cultivating 
families purchasing land during the year covered by tlie Survey : 


Prf)portioii of cultivating itimiiieM reporting 
j/iirchaw) of land 


Ml . 

)83 

U) per r.f'nt . 

S3y 

10 20^ .. 

62 

20^30 „ . 

11 

30-40 „ . 


40 r>o „ . j 

1 

50-60 . 

] 

60 ver catU arifl rtltovf . 


Total. 

600 
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In 183 villages no purchase of latid by cultivators was re]>ortc(l during the year. 
In 339 villages the proportion of families reporting purchase of land was less than 
10 per cent; villages in which the corresponding proportion varicnl between 10 and 30 
per cent numbered 73, wliile in 5 villages it was between 30 and fiO ])(*r cent. Examin¬ 
ing the villages which showed 20 per cent or more of cultivating fajnilies reporting 
purchase of land, we find that two such villages are found in each of only three 
districts ; these are Meerut, Malda and Akola. 

11.4.3 Table 11.12 gives the proportion of families which reported imrchase 
of land among cultivators, non-cultivators and all families. It is seen from the 
table that the proportion of families re])orting purchase* of land among non-culti¬ 
vators was insignificant in most districts. In all except nine districts th(^ ]>ro])ortioii 
of non-cultivating families purchasing land was either nil or less tlian 1 j>er ctmt. 
As would be seen Iat(ir, the amount of money spent by non-f*ultivators. as a class, 
for purchase of land was also extremely small. The only district in wliich more than 
5 per cent of the non-cultivating families report<Hl jnircliase of land is (aeliar. In 
the case of this district the purchase may be attribub^d to ]>urchasc of land by 
displaced persons. 

11.4.4 Examining the position of cultivators, we find that the projMUtion 
of families re[K)rting j)iirchase of laud during tlie year c overed by the Survey was 
generally small. From table 11.12 which gives a di8tri})utiun of districts accorditig 
to the proportion of cultivating families purchasing land, it may be seen that in as 
many as 54 districts the proportion was nil or less than 5 per c ent and in 14 of tlici 
remaining districts it was between 5 and 10 per cent. The number of districts in 
which 10 per cent or more of cultivating families re]>orted ])urchase of land is 
seven, and this group consists of Meerut, Malda, Akola, Nizamabad, Kurnool, Cachar 
and Mahbubnagar. 

11.4.6 Only a small proportion of the cultivating familic^s }>urchased land, and 
of these the well-to-do families of the upjier deciles formed n‘lativcly a larger ])ropor- 
tion than those of the lower deciles. This is indicated by tlic^, following figures of 
the proportions of families reporting purchase of land among the difierent groups 
of rural families, for all dist ricts tog(?ther : 


Group 

Pn>jH>rti«)n of 
reporting 
purehaso of land 

(Per wilt) 

Big cultivators. 

9-2 

barge 

7-3 

Medium „ . 

4 3 

Small „ . 

2 1 

All cultivators. 

4 6 

Non-cultivators... 

on 

All families. 

3 1 
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TABLE M. 12-PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI- 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LAND 


CULTIVATOKS 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


District 


Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

writ) 


1. Meerut. 

2. Mahbubnagar. 

3. Malda. 

4. Cachar. 

5. A kola. 


6. Kurnool. 

7. Nizamabad... 

8. Chingleput— 

0. Shajapur. 

JO. Shalijahanpur. 


11. I Puri. 

12. Nagpur. 

13. Bilaspur. 

14. West Godavari- 

15. Bimlwan. 


lb. Bangalore. 

17. Poona. 

18. Deoria.... 

19. Agra. 

20. Kamnip... 


21. I Hamirpur. 

22. i Ha.ssan— 

23. j Cuddapah. 

24. ; Tripura. ., 

25. I Ballia. 


20. Satna— 

27. Jaunpur. 

28. Sagar — 

29. Quilon. . 

30. Aligarh,. 


31. Jaipur. 

32. Rewa. 

33. Chanda . 

34. Ramanathapuram. 

35. Midna|)ore. 

30. Nainital. 

37. Ahmedabad. 


District 

Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

3 

4 

5 

Cachar. 

8-6 

Cachar. 

Deoria. 

4^8 

Meerut. 

Sambalpur. 

3 7 

Mahbubnagar. 

Kamrup. 

2 4 

Nizamabad. 

Puri. 

2 1 

Kurnool. 

Bangalore 

hS 

Malda. 

Malda. 

17 

Shahjahanpnr. 

Kurnool. 

1-4 

Bilaspur. 

Poona. 

13 

Chingleput. 

Burdwan. 

0 9 

Deoria. 

Ratnagiri. 

0>8 

Shajapur. 

Lakhimpur. 

0 7 

Akola. 

Hazaribagh. 

0-7 

Puri. 

Hamirpur. 

0’7 

Bangalore. 

Nainital. 

0-6 

Kamrup. 

Akola. 

0 4 

Poona. 

Ahmedabad. 

0‘4 

1 Burdwan. 

Cuddapah... 

0 4 

Agra. 

Chanda.. 

03 

Nagpur. 

Nizamabad. 

0 3 

Cuddapah. 

Hassan. 

0’3 

Hassan. 

West Godavari.... 

0-3 

West Godavari_ 

Chingleput. 

0 3 

Hamirpur. 

Quilon. 

0 3 

Tripura. 

Meerut. 

0 2 

Ramanathapuram. 

Shajapur. 

0 2 

Midnapore. 

Raisen. 

0 2 

Satna. 

Rewa.. 

0 2 

Jaunpur. 

Kolhapur. 

0 2 

Ballia. 

Jalpaiguri.. 

0 1 

Sagar . 

Jullundur.. 

0 1 

Malabar. 

Chittorgarh. 

0 1 

Jaipur. 

Bilaspur... 

01 

Quilon. 

Sagar. 

0 1 

Samtralpur. 

Bi japur.. 

01 

Rewa. 

Osmanabad. 

01 

Jalfiaiguri. 

Parbhani. 

O’t 

Chanda. 
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TABLE ll.ll-PROPORTiON OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LAND—Concluded 



I 

CULTIVATOKS 

NON-CULTIVATOBS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

i 

Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

number 

Didtrict 

portion 

(Per 

District 

portion 

(Per 

District 

portion 

(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

38. 

Malabar. 

3-8 

Coimbatore. 

0 1 

Ahmedabad. 

2 3 

39. 

Broach. 

3 7 

Tripura. 


Lakhimpur. 

21 

40. 

Jalpaiguri. 

3 1 

Midnapore. 

- 

Aligarh. 

\ 2 1 

\ 

41. 

Raison. 

3 1 

Bhagalpur. 


Nainital. 

21 

42. 

Lakhimpur. 

2-9 

Monghvr.. 


Broach. 

2 1 

43. 

Coimbatore. 

2'S 

Palumaii. 

- 

Jiaisen. 

19 

44. 

Sambalpur. 

2 5 

Mirzapur. 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

17 

45. 

Chittorgarh. 

24 

Ballia. 

_ 


1-5 

46. 

West Khandesh... 

2 4 

datinpur. 


i 

Durg. 

1-5 

47. 

Parbhani. 

2 4 

Sultanpur. 

- i 

Bhiigal]»ur. 

14 

48. 

Bhagalpur. 

1 19 

iSitapur. 

- 

West Khandenh .. . 

14 

49. 

Monghvr. 

19 

Kanpur. 

- 

Parbhani. 

1‘3 

50. 

Bhatinda. 

1‘9 

Shahjahanpur. 

- 

('oirnbatore. 

1-3 

51. 

Bhilsa. 

l^H 

Agra. 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

12 

52. 

Burg. 

IH 

Aligarh. 


Palamau. 

1'2 

53. 

Palamau. 

J-6 1 

Sinnoor. 

- 

Sirmoor. 

1-2 

54. 

Banner. 

7 - 6 ’ ! 

Hoshiarjnir.! 

- 

Bhatinda. 

1-2 

55. 

Sirmoor. 

14 

Hissar. 

- 

Sawai Madhopur... 

1-2 

56. 

Sawai Madhopur... 

14 

Bhatinda. 

_ 

Monghvr. 

10 

57. 

Bijapur. 

1‘4 

Mohindergarh. 


Kanpur. 

10 

58. 

Hazaribagli. 

13 

(^huru. 

- 

Bhilsa. 

10 

59. 

Kanpur. 

13 

Barraor. 

.. 

Kolhapur. 

10 

60. 

Kolhapur. 

12 

Sirt>hi.' 

- 

Bijapur. 

10 

61. 

Koraput. 

11 

1 

Jaipur. 


Sultanpur. 

0 9 

62. 

Siiltanpur. 

10 

Sawai Madhopur... 

~ 

Sorath. 

00 

63. 

Jullundur. 

0 9 ! 

Jhabua. 

- 

Osmanabad. 

0 0 

64. 

Osmanabad. 

(h9 

Shiv'puri. 

- 

Hoshiarpur. 

05 

65. 

Hoshiarpur. 

0’8 

Bhilsa. 

- 

Koraput. 

0‘5 

66. 

Sorath. 

0 8 

Satna... 

_ 

Ratnagiri. 

0-5 

67. 

Hiaaar. 

0 5 

Koraput. 

- 

Mohimh*rgarli. 

0 4 

68. 

Shivpuri. 

O’S 

Burg. 

- 

iShivpuri. 

0-4 

69. 

Mohindergarh. 

0 4 

Nagjiur. 


Julluiidiir. 

0 3 








70. 

Ratnagin. 

0’4 

Sorath . 

- 

Hissar. 

0 3 

71. 

Mincapur. 

0 1 

Broach. 

- 

Mirzapur. 

0 1 

72. 

Sitapur. 

01 

West Khandesh... 


Sitapur. 

0 1 

73. 

Chum. 

- 

Mahbubttagar. 

- 

Churu. 

- 

74. 

Sirohi. 

- 

Ramanathapuram. 

- 

Sirohi. 


75. 

Jhabua. 


Malabar. 


Jhabua.... 
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TABLE 11.13—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



lau<;k ri ltivatuus jvikuium cultivatohs 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Mahlni)>napir. ,?/>• / | Mo<‘rut. 

('achar. 20-7 j ]VLihl)iibnHpir. 

Ma(<la. 2S -i \ MaMa. 

Mfcaut.! 21 3 I KuriKUil. 

Akoia. j 20’7 j Shajapur. 


Nizaniahad. - . j IS 7 I Ak«)la. 

(-hiiiu;leput_ 16 1 (’hingloput- 

Shahjahanpiir I 15 6 liangalore. ... 

K urnool.! 14 3 (jaclia r. 

Hilanpur.} 14-2 Rurdwan. 


Wost (bulavarij 13‘7 

Puri.I 13 1 

Nagpur. j 12 9 

Shajapur. 11'3 

Kaitirup. I 10'9 


Nizaniabatl.. . 

Agra. 

Jaipur. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Dooria. 


20-0 Meerut. 13-2 

16'2 Kuniooi. 8-2 

15 4 Oarhar. 7-5 

11'9 Puri. 7 3 

11'8 Nizamalmd ... 5'7 

10 5 Aligarh. 5 2 

10 • ti Malda. 51 

9'9 Biirdwan. 4'8 

9'6 Went Godavari 4 • 8 
9 • 2 tShujapur. 4'2 

S'O Akoia. 4 2 

7'7 Mahbubnagar. 4 2 

7 ‘ 5 Lakhimpur... 4'1 

7 ’ 0 Barmer. 4 • / 

6' 7 Kagpur. 3'9 


Pr»oiia. 10 9 BiJaapur. 

Ha>i.san. ,9-5 Nagpur. 

Jaunjmr. 9'1 Hamirpur.... 

Haniirpur.... 9 0 Poona. 

Kewa. 8 7 j Nainital. 


(•hnfida. 8-6 

IX'oria. .V'J 

.Midnapon*... . H'2 

Qiiilon.j .V-7 

Ballia. S'O 

Satiui. 8 0 

Trii)ura. 7'6 

Karnanatha- 7‘6 

ptnam. | 


Sugar. 

Ahiru'dabad.. . 

liroac'li. 

Ballia. 

Kamrup. 


6'7 Deoria. 3'8 

6'4 Bangalore.... 3'2 
61 Cuddapah.... 3'0 
6'1 Chingleput.... 3'0 

6'0 Tripura. 2’9 

5 ■ 2 Jalpaiguri.... 2 2 

50 Niiinital. 22 

49 Poona. 22 

4'S Hawian. 22 

47 Quilon. 2-2 


W'eat Ciodavan 
Hamanatha- 
puram. 

Cuddapah.... 


Aligarh. 
Puri. .. 


Agra. 6'6 Puri. 

Sanibalpur.... 6-6 Malabar.. 


Sagar. 

Bangah)re. , 
Malabar... . 
Burdwan.., 


Trijiura. 
Satiia... 
Kewa.., 
Haanan. 


Ihi rbhani. 

Jaljaiiguri.... 


Bhatirida. 
Quilon.. . 


4'3 Shahjahanpur, 20 

4 0 Jaipur. 20 

40 Jaunpur. 1-9 

3'9 BhagaJpur.... 1*8 

3 • 7 Bilaspur...... 1*8 

3 6 ('Jianda. 1*6 

33 Bijapur. 1*6 

3*3 Kamntp. 1*6 

3'0 M.idnafx>re.... 1*6 

3 0 Ballia. 1*6 
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TABLE 11.13—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



111(4 (U LTIVATOHS 

LAKC K ( I'l/ri VATOILS 

Mliinr.M ('I'LTIVATOKS 

SMALL ( l i/nVATOUS 

Soria 1 


Pro- 


Pro- 


1 

Pro- 


Pro- 

mim- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


jior- 


Diatrict 

lion 

1 rict 

tion 

ni.sti’i( 1 

tion 

District 

t ion 



(Per 


(I’-. 


(P.T 


(IVr 



(ault) 


CCIlf ) 


ci‘ijt; 


cent ) 


1 

2 


4 

u 


. .. 

S 

riH. 

AhnKHlulmd.. . 

fhfi 

-. 

K}iiHt>n. 

5 • 0 

Kora put. 


Itaisoii. 

hit 


. 

0 • 5 

Ahni(‘(lal»a«l... 

it • 0 

Miduapor*'. , . . 

2 ■ 7 

Sac'af. 

hit 

40. 

K li n li ■ 

fi 3 

riiit torpirli.. . 

if I 

('handa. 

2-7 

Bliat iiida. 

hi 










41. 

(^oiniOaton*. . . 

a-3 

IVtlaniau. 

5 0 

.)aun]mi. 

2 ■ 0 

Bro.'o li. 

/./ 

42. 

Mu la bar. 

0 3 

(Njiriibaloro. . . 

4-S 

(‘oinibaf oic. . . 


( 'njll* b.i t«if(‘ . . . 

hi 

43. 

.*\^ra. 

0 2 

Sinnoor. 

4 • 0 

l\uiKCIl. 


S. M H li. 

13 

44. 

11 roach. 

0 2 

\\ rsf K li a 11 ■ 

4 0 

West K ii a n - 

• > . >) 

1 la III ti put . . . . 

hi 




(loisli. 


dc-sh. 




45. 

Sujjiar. 

0 1 

Ilroarh.. 

4 1 

Sawai Madlm- 

1-7 

K<iiii;s pi; f. 

hi 






pur. 




40. 

Biinlwaii. 

50 

Moni.divr. 

13 

.lalj>aij/ur i.... 

!0 

.Mala).at. 

ho 

47. 

.Iai|>ur. 

5 0 

i.«ukhiin{»ur. . . 

41 

Ha/aiiba^^li.. . 

hO 

Bhilai. 

0 ■ 0 

4H, 

Siiltanpur.... 

5 • 5 

. 

4 1 

(.'hit (ot^uuli.. . 

J ■ r. 

Kill.pur. 

■ * s 

49. 

Balainau. 

4 • S 

Alipirh... 

3 0 

Parhhani. 

hO 

.lulhiudui’, . . . 

0-7 

50. 

(’hittorjtyarh.. . 

4'S 

Hhii.sa. 

3 0 

MoiiLdivr. 

15 

Sii\(ai Madlto- 

0-7 








pur. 


51. 

l.iHkhim])ur. .. 

40 

llha^'alpiir..., 

3-5 

Kan}iur. 

15 

t ‘iiinortrarh... 

(hi 

52. 


33 


2 * 0 


hi 

] )lM’p. 

0 * 7 

53. 

Sambalpur.... 

2 4 

Sultnnpur. . . . 

24 

liukliinipur. . . 

h2 

Hoshiarjair... 

0 * 0 

54. 

KfiUiapur. 

23 

.laipur. 

23 

lio.wluarjaii'.. . 

12 

K.'Wa. 

0 ■ 5 

55. 

Sawai .VlaOlio- 

JO 

IfnzuribaL'h. . . 

' 2 1 

K<»lliajuir. 

j hi 

1 i’.si K ij it n • 

; 0-5 


inir, i 





1 

j dcsh. 


50. 

ilhatiiida. 

IS 

Kan]Mir.. 

' 17 

Iiis.sir. 

Iff 

■ < tMiiatiaiiad. . . 

i 

! 0*5 

57. 

Kanpur. 

17 

Jullimdur. . . . 

\ 17 

llaruip}. 

ho 

; Niiltiiiipm-. . .. 

1 01 

58. 

Mohinclcrj^arh. 

15 

Hijajmr. 

' 17 

: Bijapm. 

ho 

Ahiur-flaliatl . . 

0*1 

59. 

Hhiiaa. 

14 

Snwui Mmlhu- 

10 

i BhiKa. 

0 ■ u 

Ha/ai ihaL'Ii. . . 

0 2 


piir. 





j 

00. 


13 

Kolhapur. 

14 

1 Sambalpur.... 

■ J)ur«^ 

0 * s 

1 SfiiubiiljMjr_ 


01. 

Bijapur.j 

O.Mmanahad... 

1 

J • / 

Sill 

1 ’3 

fl ’ s 

' {'♦ ;i Ilia Ila t ha- 

! 

0 • 2 






; jmiMiii. 


02. 

Mazariba{;li... 

0 0 

Soral h. 

12 

: Bbacalpur... . 

0 7 

' AloiiLdivr. 

0*.l 

03. 

Mir/4i}mr. 

05 

Hhatindn. 

hi 

! Mohiud»’rjL:arb. 

0-7 

I M.it7,jipur. 

0*1 

04. 

Siiaptir. 

0-5 

lloHliiarpur,.. 

0 7 

Hatiiuiiiri. 

0*0 

j Ualuaijiri. 

0*1 

66. 

Hiasar. 

0 5 

Mohiu<icrgurh. 

(hO 

.luliundiir. . . . 

0 4 

j J^alanuui. 

- 

66. 

liatna^iri. 

0 3 

OHnianahad... 

0*5 

Siiltanpur. . .. 

0*2 

♦Sitapur. 

- 

67. 

Hoahiurpur... 

0 2 

Uatna^iri. 

0*4 

♦Soral )i. 

0*2 

Sirmoor. 

- 

68. 

KfiTapot' 

O' 1 

Alii'za pur. 

0*2 

Mirzapur. 

0*1 

llissftr. 


69. 

Somth.. 

01 

Situpur. 

0*2 

Sitapur. 

0* 1 

MohindcrLUirb. 

- 

70. 

dl tiilnf*ifii]t* 


H iumi r ,. 

0*2 

Jhabua. 

0*1 

(’liuru . 


71. 

M if 1 AltIJIVl t<i 1 • • * * 

rOiiird 


Kompiil;.. 

0*1 

Shivpuri. 

0*1 

Si roll i. 


72. 

Barmt^r . 

Simhi 


{^himi. 


Pulnfuau 


♦Ihabuii. 


7^ 




Siriiioor. 


Slii\ ]niri. 

.... 

74. 

OlfilllJp #««»*•« 
eTKttlMItl 


.Si roll i. 


(?hurii. 


Koniput. 


76. 

Kltttrytiiri 1 


dhO-htiA. ^. 


iSirohi.... 


Parbhani. 






i 
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11.4.6 We now proceed to consider the expenditure on purchase of land by 
cultivators. The distribution of villages in this respect is shown in the following table : 


Averago oxpwndituro 
on purchaHe of land 

OF vnXAQBS 

Average 
expenditure 
jior eultivating 
family 

Average 
expenditure per 
reporting culti* 
vating family 

Nil. 

183 

183 

Below Rs 100. 

356 

16 

Rs 100-Rs 200. 

47 

1 38 

Rs 200 - Rb 300. 

11 

40 

Rs 300 - Rs 400. 

1 

37 

Rs 400-Rs 500. 

2 

43 

Rs 600 - Rs 600. 

- 

31 

Rs 600 - Rs 700. 

- 

28 

Rs 700 - Rs 800. 


24 

Rs 800 - Rs 900. 

- 

19 

Rs 900 - Rs 1,000. 

- 

11 

Rs 1,000- Rs2,000. 

- 

87 

Rs 2,000 - Rs 3,000. 

- 

28 

Rs .1,000 and above. 

- 

15 

Total. 

600 

600 


The villages in which the average expenditure per cultivating family on purchase 
of land was more than Rs 100 are distributed over the different districts in the 
following manner: 


District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 

District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 

District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 

District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil- 
lages 

Cachar. 

2 

Bhatinda..... 

1 

Akola. 

6 

Guddapah.... 

1 

Kamrup. 

1 

Gbittorgarh... 

1 

Ahme<iabad.. . 

1 

. 

5 

Tripura. 

1 

Shajapur. 

1 

We«t Khan- 

1 

West Goda¬ 

5 





desh. 


vari. 


Malda. 

3 

Rewa. 

1 

P<x)na. 

1 

Ohingleput..., 

2 

Burdwan. 

1 

Puri. 

1 

Parbhani. 

3 

Malaliar. 

1 

Bhagalpur.... 

1 

Bilaspur. 

J 

Nizamabad... 

3 

Qiiilon. 

1 

Nainital. 

2 

Chanda. 

2 

Mahbubnagar. 

1 



Meerut,. 

1 

Nagpur. 

5 

Bangalore.... 

1 


1 

Hoshiarpur... 

1 

Sagar. 

i 1 

Coimbatore... 

3 




All the districts in which about 10 per cent or more of the culti vating families reported 
purchase of land are included in the above list. Significantly, in districts such as 
Akola and West Godavari, in each of which five of the selected villages reported an 
average expenditure of Bs 100 or more per cultivating family on purchase of land, 
agricultural prosperity and relatively high values of land were found to coexist. 

11.4.7 The distribution of the 600 villages according to the average level of 
expenditure per reporting cultivating family shows that the villages are widely 
distributed over the different class intervals from ‘ below Rs 100 * to * Rs 3,000 
and above \ While there are 158 villages distributed more or less equally among the 
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class intervals in the range Rs KX) to Rs 500, there are as many as 87 villages showing 
an average expenditure per reporting cultivating family between Rs 1,000 to Rs 2,000. 
Taking into account the villages in which average expenditure per reporting family 
on purchase of land exceeded Rs 1,000, their distribution over the different districts 
is as follows : 


Di«triot 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil- 
lagiM 

1 

District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil- 
lagoa 

District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 

District 

Num¬ 
ber 
of vil¬ 
lages 

(^achar. 

I 

Moor lit. 

1 

Sorath. 

1 

Uoimbatore.. . 

7 

Kamrup. 

1 

Sinnoor. 

I 

Ahnif^ifibad.. . 

4 

Piiddapah - . . 

4 

Tripura. 

1 

Hoahiarpur.. . 

2 


4 

Kumool. 

4 

Jalpai^uri.... 

I 

JulluiKiur. . . . 

2 

West Khan- 


West Ooda- 






dosh. 

5 

Tari. 

7 

Malda. 

2 

H iaaar. 

2 

PtM>na., , . 

2 

Chiugleput.... 

3 

MidriajMirti.... 

1 

Hhatiuda. 

2 

Ratnagiri. 

1 

Ramanatha- 








puram. 

1 

nhagiilpur.... 

3 

Mohiiidorgarh. 

4 

Kolhapur..... 

2 

Malabar...... 

^ 1 

Monghyr. 

4 

('hittorgarh-.. 

2 

Rijapur...... 

6 

Quilon. 

4 

Jaunpur. 

1 

Howa. 

1 

Oamanabad... 

3 



Sultanpiir. . .. 

J 

F>uri. 

1 

Parbhaiii. 

6 



Sitapur. 

1 

J)urg. 

2 

Nizaiiiabad... 

1 



Kanpur. 

J 

('harida. 

3 

Mahbubnagar. 

1 



Aligarh. 

2 

Nagpur. 

7 

Hasaan. 

1 



Nairiiial. 

.3 

Akola.. 

7 

Bangalore.... 

2 




The fact that cultivators of four or more villages in each of the districts of West 
Khaiulesh, West Godavari, Akola and Coimbatore reported an average expenditure 
on purchase of land of more than Rs 1,0(K) per reporting family and that in a few 
villages from these districts the average was more than Rs 6,0(K), appears to be an 
indication mainly of the existence of some prosperous cultivators and of the high 
values of land in these districts. 

11.4.8 Considering the district-wise data of average expenditure jier cultivat¬ 
ing family on purchase of land, we find that the average expenditure was in most 
districts less than Rs 100 ; the exceptions are West Godavari, Akola, Kurnool and 
Coimbatore, in which the amount spent per family on purchase of land varied from 
Rfl 106 in Coimbatore to Rs 163 in West Godavari. In Sirohi and Churu cultivators 
did not report any expenditure on purchase of land. 


11.4.9 We may now examine the size of expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family on purchase of land on the basis of district data. The following table gives an 
idea of the position of various groups of cultivators in the 75 districts taken together ; 


Oroup 

Average 
expenditure 
{M»r family 
(Rs) 

Average 
expenditure per 
reporting family 
(Eg) 1 

Proportion of 
expenditure by 
the group to 
total expenditure 
by all cultivators 
(Per cent) 

Big cultivators. 

110 

1,191 

35 4 

Large „ . 

68 

940 

65 9 

JMbMUum .. 

20 

470 

25 9 

Bniall .. 

8 

394 

8‘2 

All ottitfvators... 

31 

680 

100 0 


S7 
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The big cultivators accounted for over one-third of the total expenditure on purchase 
of land; the large cultivators accounted for about two-thirds, the medium culti¬ 
vators for about a quarter and the small cultivators for slightly less than a tenth, of 
the total expenditure by all cultivators. Table 11.14 gives figures for each district, 
of the size of expenditure per reporting family on purchase of land by cultivators, 
non-cultivators and all families. It may be seen that in a few districts non-culti¬ 
vators have incurred markedly high expenditure on this item. In addition to districts 
such as West Godavari, Coimbatore and Akola, this is true of districts Kamrup, 
Cachar, Jalpaiguri, Malda and Jullundur. In these latter districts the pheimmeiion 
is apparently due to the influx of displaced persons who spent considerable amounts 
on purchase of land. 

11.4.10 The position as regards the four classes of cultivators is indicated in 
table 11.15 which shows the distribution of districts according to the average size 
of expenditure on purchase of land per reporting family. It will be noted that for 
the large cultivators the average exf>enditure per reporting family on purchase of 
land exceeded Rs 3,0(K) in four districts, viz., West Godavari, Osiuanabad, Mohinder- 
garh and Coimbatore. In 25 districts it was between Rs 1,0(K) and Rs 3,000 and in 
another 21 districts it was between Rs 500 and Rs 1,000. For the medium cultivators, 
the average expenditure per reporting family on purchase of land exceeded Rs 500 
in 33 districts ; in 11 of these districts it was above Rs 1,0(X). For the small culti¬ 
vators, the average expenditure on purchase of land per reporting family was less 
than Rs 500 in 55 districts ; in 8 of these it was less than Rs 100. In ten districts 
no purchase of land was reported by the small cultivators. Most of the selected 
districts of Uttar Pradesh showed relatively low levels of expenditure on this item 
mainly because these transactions in that State represented mostly pa 3 niient 8 made 
by erstwhile tenants for acquiring the bhumidari rights under the zamindari abolition 
scheme, which were recorded as purchase of land. 

Source of finance for purchase of land 

11.4.11 We may now' consider the way in wrhich expenditure on purchase of 
land reported by families in the various districts w'as financed. d**ta relating 
to sources of finance have been compiled only for all families ; separate data for 
cultivators or non>cultivators or for the different classes of cultivators are not 
available. The table below gives the proportion of total expenditure oh purchase 
of land financed by each of the diflferent sources of finance : 


Scmrce of finance 

Proportion of 
es^Kmditure 
financed 
(Per cent) 

Current income. 

24 3 

21-6 

13 1 

37 9 

Past savinge. 

8ale of assets. 

Borrowings... 

Subsidies. i 

Others (including more than one source). 

3 1 

Total. 

100 0 
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TABLE 11.14—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 

ON PURCHASE OF LAND 


Serial 

number 

COLTIVATOKS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Dintrict 

Amount 

(R») 

District 

Amount 

(Hs) 

District 

Amount 

(Rb) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

1. 

Coimbatore. 

3.782 

Bijapur. 

7,2G3 

(;Joim baton*. 

3,(i42 

2, 

Parbhani. 

2,281 

Jullundur. 

2,828 

Jullundur. 

2,3G1 

3. 

Went Godavari.... 

2,182 

Parbhani. 

2,400 

Parbhani. 

2,287 

4. 

Juiiniulur. 

2,1G5 

West Godavari.... 

1,88G 

West Godavari. . .. 

2,103 

6. 

West KhandoHh... 

2,109 

Osmanabad. 

1,G03 

West Khandesh ... 

2,109 

0. 

Mohindf^rgarh. 

2,076 

Coimbatore. 

1,415 

Mohindergarh. 

2.07G 

7. 

Osinaiuibad. 

1,923 

Akola. 

1,175 

()smanahad. 

1,890 

8. 

Bijapur. 

li64G 

Nagpur. 

1 145 

Bijapur. 

1 ^806 

9. 

Bbatiiida. 

i;49() 

Jfidpaiguri. 

1,080 

Bhatinda. 

1,490 

10. 

('Jhanda.. 

1,403 

Kamrup. 

1,014 

(3ianda. 

1,346 

11. 

Malabar. 

1.320 

('uddapah... 

9(!G 

Malabar. 

1,320 

12. 

Akola. 

l’27G 


832 


1 270 

13. 

SitafMir. 

C253 

iSorath.. 

730 

Silajiur,... 

1 253 

14. 

Quiloii. 

I/22G 

tlusaan. 

728 

(pillion. 

1 195 

15. 

lvurno(4. 

1,184 

Kolhapur. 

627 

Nagpur. 

1,155 






1(1. 

Nagpur.. 

1.15G 

(’hit Ou’garh. 

GI7 

K urnool. 

1,154 

17. 1 

Jalpaiguri. 

1,137 

Muh hu bnagar. 

G15 

Jalpaiguri. 

1,137 

18. 

(Aiddupaii. 

1,053 

Poona .. 

GOB 

(!uddnpah . .. 

1,047 

19. 

Kolhapur. 

1.011 

Kora put. 

GOO 

llissar. 

1.(K>1 

20. 

Cbittorgarh. 

1,004 

K urnool. 

582 

Kolhapur. 

1,000 

21. 

HiHmvr.! 

1,001 

Bilaspur. 

500 

('hittorgarh....... 

997 

22. 

Ahmedabad. 

983 

Malda. 

483 

Ahmed a laid. 

920 

23. 

Monghvr.. ! 

901 

('a char. 

4G4 

Aloiighvr . 

901 

24. 

Poona.. 

897 

Chanda. 

448 

Broacli. 

871 

25. 

Naiuital. 

895 

l*uri. 

425 

Poona. 

870 

2«. 

Broach. 

871 

Hazaribagh. 

41G 

Nainital. 

843 

27. 

Bangalore. 

853 

Nainltai. 

395 

Hoshiaqiiir. 

838 

28. 

H<ii»liiAr{uir. 

850 

Baisen. 

3G0 

Kanpur. 

82.) 

29. 

Kanpur. 

84G 

Hatnagiri. 

340 

Bangalore. 

8IG 

30. 

Bhagalpur. 

752 

Aligarh. 

330 

Bhagalpur. 

752 

31. 

Chingloput. 

745 

Bangalore........ 

319 

Chingleput. 

747 

32. 

liaHHan. 

72G 

Rewa. 

27G 

B assail. 

72G 

33. 

I>urg. 

713 

Hoahiarpur.. 

250 

Durg. 

713 

34. 

Tripura. 

G88 

Sagar. 

230 

Tripura. 

G88 

35. 

Mii'zapur. 

G79 

Mwrut. 

1G8 

Kamrup. 

687 

3«. 

MidnajKkre.... 

GG4 

Nizamabad . 

152 

Mirzapiir.. 

679 

37. 

Cachar . 

053 

Ahmedabad. 

151 

Midnapore. 

664 
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TABLE Il.i4--AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON PURCHASE OF LAND—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATORS 

District 

Amount 

(Ks) 


1 

2 

38. 

Malda. 

641 

39. 

Kamrup. 

630 

40. 

Sorath. 

017 

41. 

Nizainabad. 

588 

42. 

RaiMeii. 

571 

43. 

Ramanathapurain . 

546 

44. 

.Jaipur. 

542 

45. 

Sawai Madhopur... 

,5.34 

46. 

Burdwan. 

497 

47. 

•launpiir. 

497 

48. 

Hazaribagh. 

492 

49, 

Rewa. 

491 

50. 

Sugar. 

491 

51, 

Riitriagiri. 

4,57 

.52. 

Bhilsa. 

428 

53. 

Palamau. 

413 

.54. 

Bilaspur. 

400 

5,5. 

Hallia. 

340 

56, 

Muhbubnagar. 

335 

57. 

Satna. 

332 

58. 

Puri. 

331 

59. 

Shahjahanpur. 

328 

60. 

Sultanpur. 

316 

61. 

Shajapur. 

306 

62. 

SiriTioor... 

277 

63. 

Sambalpur. 

253 

64. 

Hamirjiur. 

239 

65. 

Lakhimpur. 

237 

66. 

Meerut. 

209 

67. 

Agra. 

199 

68. 

Aligarh. 

183 

69. 

Barmer. 

173 

70. 

Koraput. 

JJ3 

71. 

Shivpuri. 

103 

72. 

Jhabua. 

100 

73. 

Deoria. j 

99 

74. 

Chum. 


75. 

Sirohi. 

- 


NON-CULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Ainouiit 

(Rs) 


Amount 

(Kb) 


Quilon.... 
Burdwan.. 
tSambalpur. 


132 Malda.. 
12H Sorath. 
ill (^ichar. 


Laklumpur. 
Shajapur... 

ikiioria. 

Hamirpur. . 
Trij»ura. . .. 


MidnaiMim. 
Bhagaljmr. 
Moii^hyr. . 
Palatiuiu. . 

MitY.Hpur.. 


Hallia. 

•lauiipur... 
Sul taiipur. 
Sitapur.... 
Kanpur. .. 


Shahjahanpur. 

Affra. 

Si mu Mir. 

Hiswtr. 

Bhatinda. 


Mohindorgarh. 

C'huru. 

Barmer. 

Sirobi. 

Jaipur. 


Sawai Madiiopur. 

Jhabiia. 

Shivpuri. 

Bhilsa. 

iSatna. 


liumanathapuram. 


Nizamab^id. 

Haisuii. 

Uainauatlnapuram. 

Jaijiiir. 

Sawai Muditopur. . 


Jauupur.... 

Sugar. 

Ht'wa. 

Jhfazaribagb. 
liurdwai).,. 


lihilHa.... 
Hatuagiri. 
ralamau . 
BiluHpur., 
Puri. 


Ballia. 

Muhbubnagar. 

Sat iia. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Suliatipur.... 


Shajapur.., 
Siraimir.... 
Hainlriiur. . 
Lakhimpur. 
Meerut. 


Agra.. 

Sambalpur. 

Aligarh_ 

Barm&r... . 
Koraput.... 


Shivpuri, 
Jhabua.. 
Deoria.. 
Chum... 
Sirohi.... 
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TABLE 11.15—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON PURCHASE OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LAHOK CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTrV’^ATOBS 

Serial 

niim- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

u 

District 

ount 

(R«) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1. 

Coimbatore... 

0,445 

( Joimbatoro... 

5,024 

West Khan- 
iIchIi. 

2,424 

Coimbatore... 

4,105 

2. 

Kanpur. 

.5,157 

Mohindcrgarh. 

3,003 

i5irbhani. 

1,955 

JaJpaiguri.... 

1,8,34 

:t. 

Osmanabad... 

5,010 

Osmunabad... 

3,740 

Bhatinda. 

1,840 

Osrnanabad... 

1,528 

{. 

Mohindcrj»arh. 

4,214 

West Godavari 

3,110 

Biju])ur. 

1,833 

Broaidi. 

1,385 

r>. 

Wi'Kt Godavari 

4,073 

.1 iilbindiir. . . . 

2.808 

Julluiidur. . . . 

1,740 

Nainital. 

1,318 

0. 

Hijapur. 

3,848 

Parbhani. 

2,3tm 

Osinaiialiad... 

1,041 

1.021 

1,002 

Abmedabad... 

873 

7. 

Malabar. 

3,770 

Ho.shiarpur... 

iiijapur. 

H issar....... 

2,340 

(V)imbatore.. . 

West Godavari 

850 

8. 

Uan^aloiT^.... 

3,070 

2,310 

.\hmc<labad.- . 

Nagpur. 

852 


Parbhani. 

2,570 

2,270 

\Vt‘Kt Godavari 

1,055 

Bijapur. 

813 

10. 

Quiloii. 

2..540 

Sitapur. 

‘> 

Nagpur. 

1,034 

Hassan. 

752 

n. 

Kolhapur. 

2,444 

West Khun- 
desh. 

2,044 

Surat li. 

1,030 

Bhatinda. 

740 

12. 

A kola. 

2,373 

Kanpur. 

I.OOl 

Quilon. 

078 

Bbagnlpur.... 
Caebar. 

001 

i:i. 

Kuniool. 

2.305 

(Miauda ...... 

1,010 

Jaunpur. 

027 

<)02 

14. 

Hiawir. 

2:210 

Malabar. 

1,804 

Mohinderga rli. 

871t 

West Kban- 
desh. 

039 

1.5. 

Wcat Khan- 
dcMb. 

2,243 

KurnfMil. 

1,870 

A kola. 

808 

Midnapurc.... 

(>.34 

H). 

Sit a pur. 

Mou^byr. 

0 

Nainital. 

1,850 

1,838 

Malu)>ar. 

852 

Kumool. 

015 

17. 

2 ! 100 

Bangalore.... 

Mirzapiir. 

850 

(diittorgarb.. . 

501 

18. 

(^iddapah .... 

1 078 

Ak(4a. 

1,001 

1,0.52 

1,504 

Kiimool. 

847 

I Vain a. 

.545 

10. 

(3iHnda. 

1,045 

1,850 

Kolhapur.i 

(.5i<ldapnli. . . . 1 

HiiHsnr. 

800 

Cdianda. 

510 

20. 

Naiiiital. 

dnlpaiguri.... 

770 

Kolhapur. 

515 

21. 

Na^juir. 

1,770 

Qiiilon. 

1,5<i5 

(hiddapah.... 

735 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 

403 

22. 

Howu. 

1,408 

Broat^h. 

1,325 

Kolhapur. 

055 

Sawai Mndlio- 
piir. 

472 

2‘1. 

iSorath. 

1,430 

Nagpur. 

1,319 

Hassail....... 

()45 

Quilou. 

4,58 

24! 

Hoahiarpiir.. . 

1,370 

(^littorgarb... 

1,217 

daipur. 

043 

Hoshiarpur.,. 

447 

25. 

liroacli. 

1,200 

I'mina. 

1,177 

Chittorgarh... 

013 

Akola. 

442 

20. 

Bbatinrla. 

1.240 

Monghyr. 

1,172 

Midnapore.,.. 

OlO 

Malda. 

134 

27. 

AhmtKlabad.. . 

1,240 

Chiiigleput.... 

1,130 

Poona. 

005 

Nizamabad... 

422 

28. 

dalpaifruri.... 

1,188 

Bhatiiuia. 

1,123 

(5icluir. 

580 

Jullunduj*.... 

373 

20. 

HaH»at). 

1,080 

iTalpaigiiri.... 

1,020 

Tripum. 

57<> 

Lakhirapur... 

300 

ao. 

Fill rd wan. 

1,000 

Tripura. 

932 

(3ianda. 

571 

Hazariliagh... 

302 

ai. 

Raiaen. 

005 

lihagalpitr- 

931 

Ratnagiri. 

501 

Monghyr. 

355 

32. 

Tripura. 

002 

Durg.. 

927 

Sawai Madho- 

547 

Burdwari. 

.342 

33. 

34. 
36. 

BfMioa , . 

933 

917 

906 

Alimedaliad... 
Mirii’-apur, -. - - 

921 

pur. ' 

Malda. 

512 

Malabar. 

327 

Bhagalpiir.... 
Ohingleput.... 

848 

Raiftt^n. 

5(K) 

Soratli. 

323 

Kamriip. 

8<t3 

liangalon^.... 

471 

Raison-... 

312 

30. 

37. 


900 

890 

Malda........ 

801 

Broach... 

450 

lihilsa. 

307 

T r r T t - - 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

Soratli. 

800 

Nizamabad... 

430 

Ouddapah.... 

303 
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TABLE 11.15—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON PURCHASE OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


BIO CULTIVATORS 


LAROK CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Serial 


Am¬ 


Am¬ 

num¬ 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

ber 


(Rs) 1 


(Rs) 


District 


District 


I Karorup. 

Malda. 

Chittorgarh... 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Miivapiir. 

Midnapow.... 
Mahbubnagar. 


863 Hazaribagh.. 

757 Hassan. 

698 Burdwan.... 


Bilaspiir. 
Meerut.. 
Durg..,. 

Puri- 

Koraput. 


Ballia. 

Sultanpur. . ,. 
Nizamaljad... 

Shajapur. 

Shahjahanpur 

Cacbar. 

Agra. 

Deoria. 

Hainirpur.... 
Sambalpur.,., 


758 Kamrup.. 
751 Burdwan. 
744 Nainital.. 


682 I Sagar. 


643 Ramanatha- 
puram. 

664 I Nizamabad... 
MidriajW)«i.... 


Cacbar. 

Rowa. 

Bhilaa. 

485 Bilaspur. 

475 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

470 Satna. 

458 Mahbubnagar. 
427 iShahjahanpur 

425 Puri. 

412 Palamau. 

409 Koraput. 

391 Ballia. 

320 Sultanpur.... 

318 Jaiinpur. 

314 Shajapur. 


426 Kamnip... 
425 (Innglcput. 
397 Jauiipur... 


724 Sitapur. 

723 Chingleput.. 

722 Ballia. 

699 Ramanatha* 
puram. 

687 Monghyr... 


685 Sagar. 

680 Hosbiarpur. 
654 Banner,. .. 
537 Shajapur... 
528 Aligarh. 


481 Shivpuri. 

440 Puri. 

434 Mahbubnagar. 
415 Hazaribagh... 
413 Biia.sjuir. 


411 Durg. 

390 iShahjahanpur 

390 Agra. 

388 Harairpur. . .. 
386 Kanpur. 


377 .Jaipur.. . 
374 Shajapur. 


328 Durg. 
306 Puri. 


296 Bangalore. ... 

283 Hainirpur.... 

282 Bilaspur. 

259 Ratnagiri. 

249 Satna. 

239 Sugar. 


Tripura. 

Sambaljuir.... 

BarrntT. 

.Agra. 

Mirzapiir,.. . . 


203 Ballia. 

J 88 Rewa. 

175 Met»nit. 

165 Ma h bu bnaga r. 
162 Aligarh. 


Jaipur. 

Palamau... 
Sirmoor.... 

Sagar. 

Hazaribagh. 

Ratnagiri... 
I.«akhimpur. 

Aligarh. 

Jaunpur..,. 
Juliundur.. 


300 Ratnagiri-_ 364 Lakhimpur. 

298 Meerut. 353 Sambalpur., 

267 Jaipur. 344 Mwriit. 

244 Hamirpur.... 301 Bhagalpur.. 

2.38 Sirmoor. 277 Satna. 


Churu..., 
Banner.. 
Sirohi,... 
Jhabua.. 
Shivpuri, 


210 Sambalpur.. 

200 Agra. 

184 Aligarh. 

145 Deoria. 

- Lakhimpur. 


- Shivpuri, 

- Chum.... 

- Banner.. 

~ Sirohi_ 

- Jhabua.. 


269 Rewa... 
256 Koraput. 
240 Bhilaa... 
162 Jhabua.. 
149 Deoria.. 


88 Sultanpur. 

- Palamau.. 

- Sirmoor... 

~ Churu. 

- Sirohi. 


157 Kanpur. 

153 Koraput. 

150 Sultanpur.... 
141 Shah jahan pur 
124 Deoria. 

115 Palamau.. 

106 Sitapur.. 

101 Sirmoor. 

100 Minaar. 

63 Mohindcrgarh. 


53 Churu.... 

- Sirohi_ 

- Jhabua.. 
~ Shivpuri., 

- Parbhani. 
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TABLE 11.16—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 

OF LAND 



CtlLTIVATOHS 

NON -CULTIVATOllS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Sorial 







number 

DiHtriot 

Anniunt 

Dintrici 

Amount 

I )i strict 

Amount 



(Kh) 


(iis) 


(R«) 


] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

1. 

Went (Jodavari.. . . 

103 


40 


99 

2. 

A kola. 

ir»o 

Kumrup. 

24 

West Codavari. , . . 

82 

8. 

Kurnool. 

137 

Puri. 

9 

Cachar. 

77 

4. 

(V)imbatoro. 

105 

Btpipiir. 

9 

Akola. 

72 

5. 

Malda. 

95 

Maida. 

8 

Malda. 

52 

«. 

(Jachar. 

91 

Kurnool. 

8 

Nixamabud. 

60 

7. 

Nagpur. 

88 

Poona... 

8 

Chingloput. 

48 

8. 

Chiii^lepiit. 

73 

Uunj^alort*. 

ft 

0oiini»atoro. 

47 

9. 

Nizainabad. 

02 

Weal (bxlavari. . . . 

ft 

Han>ralorc. 

4ft 

JO. 

Mahbubnav(ar. 

00 

Sarnbalpur. 

4 

Nairpur. 

45 

Jl. 

Chanda. 

59 


4 


42 

12. 

I'oona. 

58 

Cud<iapah. 

4 

Poona. 

4) 

18. 

Hariiralort*. 

5ft 

lia/uribii^li. 

3 

(.’uddapah. 

41 

14. 

Parbhani. 

54 

Jullundur. 

3 

Quilon. 

37 

ir>. 

Quilon. 

53 

Katnagiri. 

3 

Chanda. 

34 

10. 

Cuddajmh. 

61 

Parbhani. 


Mabbubnagar. 

34 

17. 

West Khaiidoah ... 

50 

(3iingleput... 

3 

Kamrup. 

32 

18. 

Malabar. 

50 

Dooria. 

2 

Jalpaiguri. 

30 

19. 

. 

‘ 38 

Nainital. 

2 

West Kbandesh ... 

30 

20. 

Ahmedabad. 

38 

Chanda. 

2 ' 

Parbhani. 

29 

21. 

Kamnip. 

35 

Oamanabiid. 

i 

2 ' 

Hasaan. 

28 

22. 

dalpai^tiri. 

35 

liusSraii. 

2 i 

Hilasjiur. 

2ft 

23. 

Nainital.. . 

35 

(Joiiubatore. 

2 I 

1 3’ripura. 

24 

24. 

11 aw.'ian. 

35 

.Inlpn!^uri. 

o ! 

Meerut. 

24 

28. 

Him! wan. 

34 i 

Lakh ini] air.j 

1 

: Shahjahanpur. 

23 

20. 

Tripura. 

i 

33 

j 

Hunhvan.j 

1 1 

Midnapore. 

22 

27. 

Hroatrh. 

33 

(Uiittor^arh.| 

1 I 

Ahniedabad. 

21 

28. 

Hilat^pur. 

30 

Jiaisen.i 

1 1 

Hurdwan. 

20 

29. 

Hhatinda. 

28 

Hi*w’a. 

1 1 

Shajnpur. 

19 

30. 

Shajapiir. 

28 

Ahmedabad. 

1 ! 

Puri. 

19 

31. 

Midna^xirf' . 

27 

Kolhapur. 

J 

Bijapur. 

19 

32. 

Shahjahfini»ur. 

27 

Hi laspur. 

1 

Hamanat hapuram. 

19 

33. 

Puri. 

2ii 

'IVifairn. 


Nainital. 

18 

34. 

Chitt«r|»arh. 

24 

Mi< inn pore. 

- 

JOiatinda. 

18 

38. 

•Jaipur . . .. 

23 

Hhatraipur. 


BiTiaeh. 

18 

3ft. 

Bijapur. 

23 

Monghvr. i 


•Tiiipur. 

17 

37. 

Kumanathupurnni. 

23 

J^tlaiunu. j 

1 


Chittorgarh. 

17 
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TABLE IiJ6—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 

OF LAND—Concluded 


CULTIVATOBS 


NON-C tTLTlVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


38. Jaunpur. 

39. Sagar... 

40. Rewa... 


Amount 

(Re) 


41. fJuUundur.. 

42. Raison. 

43. Oemanabad. 

44. Monghyr... 

45. Ballia. 


46. Satna. 

47. Bhagalpur. 

48. Hamirpur. 

49. I>«rg. 

50. Kolhapur.. 


61. Kanpur. 

52. Agra. 

63. Moh indergar h. 

64. Aligarh. 

65. Bhilea. 


66. Lakhimpur. 

57. Hoehiarpur. 

68. Sawai Madhopur. 

59. Uazaribagh. 

60. Palamau. 


61. Deoria. 

62. Sambalpur. 

63. Hieear. . . .. 

64. Sorath. 

65. Sirmoor.... 


66. iSuItanpur. 

67. Banner... 

68. Ratnagiri.. 

69. Mirzapur.. 

70. Sitapiir.... 


71. Koraput. 

72. Chum.... 

73. Sirohi_ 

74. Jhabua.. 
76. . Shivpuri. 



22 Mirzapur. 
22 Ballia.... 
21 Jaunpur., 


20 Sultan pur.... 

18 Sitapur. 

18 Kanjmr. 

17 Hamirpur.... 
16 Shahjahanpur. 

15 Agra. 

14 Aligarh. 

13 Meerut. 

13 Sirmoor. 

12 Hoehiarpur... 


11 Hieear. 

11 Bhatinda..... 
9 Mohindergarh. 

8 Churu...._ 

8 Barmer. 


Sinihi. 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 
Jhabua. 


6 Shivpuri. 


6 ShajapUr. 

6 Bhilea. 

5 Satna. 

5 Koraput. 

4 Hurg. 


.3 Nagpur. 

3 Sagar. 

2 Soroth. 

1 Broach. 

1 VVeet Khandesh. 


1 Nizamabad. 

~ Mahbubnagar..... 

- Ramanathapuram. 

- Malabar.... 

- Quilon. 


Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

4 

5 

_ 

Jaunpur. 

- 

Sagar. 

- 

Rewa. 


Bhagalpur. 

- 

Ballia. 


Satna. 

- 

Diirg. 

- 

Oemanabad. 

_ 

Raieen. 

- 

Kolhapur. 

- 

Monghyr. 

- 

Kanpur. 

- 

Hamirpur. 

_ 

Agra. 

- 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

Hazaribagh. 


Deoria. 


JtilJundur. 


Sawai Madhopur. . 


Suinlmlpur. 

- 

liakhimpur. 


Palamau. 

- 

Aligarh... 

_ 

Hoehiarpur. 


Bhilea. 


Sultani>ur. 

- 

Sirmoor. 

- 

Hieear. 


Barmer. 

- 

Sorath. 

- 

Ratnagiri. 


Mirzapur. 


Sitapur. 

- 

Koraput. 


Chum. 


Sirohi. 

- 

Jhabua. 

— 

Shivpuri. 


Amount 

(Re) 
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TABLE 11.17—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG CULTrVATOKS 

LAKOK Ol3r/nVATOK.S 

MBOirM CITLTIVATOHS 

SMAIX CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(R«) 


(Ks) 


(Rh) 


(Rs) 


! I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

1 West Godavari 

923 

West Godavari 

427 

Kurnool. 

101 

Coiuibatore... 

57 

2. 

Akola. 

755 


3.50 


91 

Kumool. 

50 

3. 

Kumool. 

All 

Kurnool. 

26)8 


79 


49 

4. 

CoimV)ator6... 

406 

Coimbatore... 

240 

Nagyiur. 

66 

Jaliiaigiiri.... 

41 

5. 

Parbhani. 

376 

Makia. 

186 



West Godavari 

41 

(i. 

llan/y;aloro.... 

311 

Cachar. 

183 


55 

Nagpur. 

33 

7. 

Nag[Mir. 

310 


181 


53 


29 

8. 

dhamla. 

2i)5 

Nagpur. 

170 


.52 

Nizamabad.. . 

24 






clesh. j 




1». 

Quilon. 

258 

(!handa...... 

164 


50 

Malda.1 

.).> 

KL 

iMalabar. 

237 

Mall bubnagar. 

145 

Jaipur....... 1 

48 

I’liri. 

1 19 

11. 

Katnrup. 

1 233 


142 1 


i 47 


! 19 

12. 

(3iiiij?leput.... 

i 212 

N izamabad... 

135 

liurd wan. 

i 39 

Akola. 

1 IS 

13. 

Malda. 

i 179 

PtMina. 

129 

(yoimbaton*.. . 

1 .38 


i 17 

It. 

('uridajuih .... 

1 166 

Quiloti. 

127 

Poona. 

i 37 

liurdwan. 

! 16 

15. 

.Mahhubnuf^ar. 

H-t 

(kiddapnh.... 

1 17 

Chinglcpiit- 

1 :.7 

J Lakhiinj>iir. .. 

1 

15. 

('a char. 

140 

Malabar. 

117 ! 

1 Nizaniabad ... j 

35 

j Rliagalpiir. .. . 

i 13 

IT. 

Nainital. 

140 

Ibiiigiilon'.... 

116: 

Mnhbubnag.tr. 1 

1 

1 '*•"> 

1 Jiijapur. 

i:; 

18. 

Uewu. 

140 

Wi^st Khan- 

94 

Malabar. 

1 33 

j Meerut. 

12 




desh. 




j 


19. I 

Wiwt Khan- 

140 

Kamrup. 

87 ! 

(Vddapah.... 

31 

Shajapur. 

12 


dt^sh. 








20. 

.lalimtgiiri.... 

119 

llilaspur. 

76 

M<M*rut. 

30 

Poona. 

12 

21. 

MtHinit....... 

119 


75 

Parbhani. 

30 

Hhatinda. 

10 

22. 

Poona. 

100 

,. 

3Vipiirn . .... 

71 

Quilon. 

30 

Quilon. 

10 

23. 

Uanaaii. 

99 

llaHtULII. 

71 

Shajapur. 

29 

Midnnpore.... 

9 

24. 

Puri . 

92 

Shnhjabanpur 

r»6 

Jaunjuir. 

24 

Cnddapah.... 

9 

25. 

Kanpur. 

86 

Chittorgarh,.. 

62 

Nainital. 

24 

Chingleput ... 

9 

25. 

Shall jahanpu r 

86 

ItftWR 

59 

Osinanabacl.,. 

23 

C3ianda. 

8 

27. 

Satna........ 

84 

Ilroac^h - - - r_ 

r>9 

Pn»ach... 

22 

(Isnianabatl... 

8 

28! 

Ahmoilaliad.. . 

82 

Jnl]Hiiguri.... 

58 

Tripura. 

21 

Bangalore.... 

7 

29. 

Midnn|K»re..,. 

81 

Midnni^orc.... 

57 

llnsaan. 

21 

Ba nner. 

6 

30. 

Hroarh. 

81 

Kh m an 11 1 h a- 

55 

Kamrup. 

20 

Jaipur. 

6 



purain. 





31. 

liainaiiatha* 

77 

Puri. 

51 

Hijapiir. 

19 

Kolhapur. 

6 

32. 

puram. 

Tripura. - ,. . 

72 

NfA}fiitji.l . ^ 

53 

Midnii]Hin'..... 

IT 

3VipurH. 

r, 

33. 

Monoriivr. 

72 

AUmedabad... 

52 

Pallia. 

16 

Jauniiur. 

5 

34. 

lihR'iji^alpur.... 

60 

MnnerVivr. . 

51 

(3ian*la. 

16 

Ha,i sen. 

5 

35. 

K ixamabad 

69 

.1 iilliititliir. 

49 

SagaT. 

15 

Satna. 

5 

36. 

! 

Ballia. 

67 

f,f IfUIUllVAtiA • • • • 

?4ag«.f - . __ 

47 

Agra.. 

14 

Kamrup. 

5 

37. 

Mohindergarh. 

65 

Burdwan. 

45 

Biiaapur. 

14 

Aligarh. 

4 
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TABLE ll.l7-nAVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 
OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 


BIO COLTIVATOBS I LAROK CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Bilaspur.. 
Burdwan. 


Kolhapur... 
Osmanabad. 
Shajapur... 
Bijapur.... 
Hamirpur. . 


(j4 I Shajapur. 


68 Bijapur. 
56 Raisen.. 


56 Satna. 

56 Durg. 

61 Jaunpur... 
49 Bhagalpur. 
46 Kanpur. .. 


Sirmoor. 

36 

Ballia... 

Chittorgarh... 

33 

Mamirpur.... 

I>urg. 

32 

Kolhapur. 

Deoria... 

30 

Mohindergarh. 

Sultanpur.... 

25 

Palamau. 

Agra. 

24 

Bhilsa. 

Bhatinda. 

22 

Osmanabad... 

Jaunpur. 

18 

Sambalpur.... 

Jaipur. 

17 

Agra. 

Sagar. 

16 

Hazaribagh... 

Palamau. 

14 

Hoshiarpur... 

Sawai Madho- 

13 

Deoria. 

pur. 

Aligarh. 

12 

Sirmoor. 

Hissar. 

12 

Bhatinda. 

Sitapiir. 

10 

Sultanpur. . .. 

Lakhimpur. ,. 

8 

Aligarh. 

Bhilsa. 

7 

Sawai Madho- 

Sambalpur.... 

7 

pur. 

Sorath. 

Mirzapur. 

3 

Jaipur. 

Hoshiarpur... 

2 

Lakhimpur. .. 

Sorath . 

2 

Hissar. 

Hazaribagh... 

1 

Sitapur. 

Ratnagiri. 

1 

Mirzapur. 

JiiJhindur. . . * 

- 

Ratnagiri. 

Churu. 

- 

Shivpuri. 

Barmor. 


Churu. 

Sirohi. 


BarnriftT. 

Jhabua. 


Sirohi. 

Shivpuri. 

- 

Jhabua. 

Korapiit. 


Koraput. 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

14 

Chittorgarh... 

4 

Shahjahaiipiir 

13 

Bilaspiir. 

4 

Jalpaiguri. .. . 

12 

Sorath . 

4 

Raisen. 

U 

Mahhubnagar. 

4 

Hamirpur.... 

10 

Hamirpur.... 

3 

Aligarh. 

10 

Agra. 

3 

Chittorgarh... 

10 

Hoshiaq^ur... 

3 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

9 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

3 

Puri. 

9 

Bhilsa. 

3 

Hissar. 

8 

Sagar. 

3 

Jullundur. . . . 

7 

Alimodabad... 

3 

Kolhapur. 

7 

West Khan- 

3 

Mohindergarh. 

6 

Malabar. 

3 

Monghyr. 

4 

Ballia. 

2 

Deoria. 

4 

Jullundur. . . . 

2 

Satna. 

I 4 

Durg. 

2 

Rewa. 

4 

Hazaribagh... 

1 

Hazaribagh... 

3 

Deoria. 

1 

Hoshiarpur.,. 

3 

Kanpur. 

1 

Banner. 

3 

Shahjahanpur 

1 

Koraput. 

3 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

1 

Ratnagiri. 

3 

Monghyr. 


l.«akhimpur. .. 

2 

i Palamau. 


Kanpur. 

2 

Mirzapur. 

- 

I>««Y . 

2 

Sultanpur.... 

•*. 

Sorath. .. 

2 

Sitapur. 

- 

Bhagalpur.... 

1 

Sirmoor. 


Mirzapur. 

1 

Hissar. 

- 

Bhilsa. 

1 

Mohindergarh. 

— 

Sambalpur..,. 

1 

Chum. 

- 

Palamau..... 

- 

Sirohi. 

- 

Sultanpur.... 

- 

Jhabua. 

- 

Sitapur. 

- 

Shivpuri. 


Sirmoor. 


Rewa. 

— 

Churu.. 

- 

Sambalpur.... 

- 

Sirohi. 

- 

Koraput. 

- 

Jhabua. 

~ 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

Shivpuri. 


Parbhani. 
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About 46 per cent of the total expenditure on purchase of land was financed by 
owned resources composed of current income and past savings. Borrowings financed 
about 38 per cent and sale of assets, about 13 per cent, of the expenditure; the remain¬ 
ing 3 per cent came from ‘ other ’ sources. 

11.4.12 Table 11.18 gives the data regarding tlu? proportion of expenditure 
on purchase of land financed by different sources in eacdj of the selected districts. 
An examination of the data indii^ates that tlie two sources, viz., current income 
and past savings, were together responsible for more than 50 per cent of the total 
finance in 38 districts. In 13 districts the finance provided by these sources exceeded 
even 80 r)er cent of the total. Among the districts wdiich reported a fairly high level 
of expenditure on purchase of land, generally, these two sources did not account for as 
high a proportion of the total finance as in districts wdiere the level of expenditure 
on the item was low. This is particularly true of the district-s in the South, where 
greater reliance apjjears to have been j)laeetl on borrowings for the purpose. The 
follow ing table gives the expenditure per reporting cultivating family in 20 districts 
where such ex}>eiiditure w'as the highest and the proportion of the expenditure on 
the item met by each of the different sources. It may l>e remembered that the pro¬ 
portions accounted for by the different sources of finance liavc reference to the expen¬ 
diture by the rural family and not to the expenditure by the cultivating family. 


serial 

number 

Dirttrirt 

ExiMuiditiire 
per rt>p(irt iiip 
cultivating 
family on pur- 
chaHc of land 
(Rb) 

j rHOPuRTlON OF KXrENDlTVHK BY ALL FAMILIES 
i FIKANC'Kn BY MKFEKKNT SOriU.'ES 

1 (Per cent) 

Currout iiuxune 

and paflt 
savings 

Sale of assetH 

Borrowings 

1. 

Coimbature. 

3J82 

29 0 

20-3 

440 

*2, 

ParbhArii. 

2,281 

6S 9 

15 4 

15 7 

3. 

Wont Gtxlavari. 

2,182 

29 5 

23 0 

47^4 

4. 

JuUundtir. 

2,105 

100 0 


- 

5. 

WcHit KhandoMh. 

2,100 

47 2 

13 1 

39 • 6 

6. 

Mohindergarh. 

2;076 

86 2 


13 8 

7. 1 

Oatnanabad. 

1,023 

21 2 ; 

28 1 

37-8 

8. 

Bijapur.. 

1,646 

60 8 

7'5 

31 7 

9. 

Bhatinda. 

1,400 

45 0 

35-3 

473 

10. 

Chanda. 

1,403 

29 1 

34 0 

9 7 

11. 

Malabar. 

1,320 

49 H 

261 

24 1 

12. 

Akola. 

1,276 

85 9 

6 5 

5 0 

13. 

j Sitapur. 

1,253 

100 0 

- 

- 

14. 

iQuilon. 

1,226 

34 8 

28 0 

33 0 

15. 

Kumooi. 

1,184 

36 9 

85 

54‘6 

16. 

Nagpur. 

1,156 

45 1 

31 4 

18-9 

17. 

Jalpaiguri. 

1,137 

22’9 

29-6 

152 

18. 

Ouddapah.. 

1,053 

41 5 

21 

55 4 

19. 

Kolhapur. 

1,011 

791 

3 6 

13 9 

20. 

Chittorgarh. 

1,004 

J3S 


86 2 


It will be seen that among the above districts in all of which the average expenditure 
per reporting cultivating family on purchase of land exceeded Rs 1,000, the proportion 
of expenditure financed by owned funds exceeded 50 per cent in only seven districts. 
These are Parbhani, Jullundur, Mohindergarh, Bijapur, Akola, Sitapur and Kolhapur. 
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TABLE il.l8~SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PUR- 
CHASE OF LAND: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL 

FAMILIES 


Cl'RKENT INCOME AND 
FAST SAVINGS 


SALE OF ASSETS 


BORBOWINQS 


Serial 

numW 


District 


Percent¬ 

age 


District 


Percjont- 

age 


District 


Percent- 

ago 


1. 

Sitapur. 

100 0 

2. 

Jiillundur. 

100 0 

3. 

Barmer. 

93 4 

4. 

Ballia. 

91 0 

5. 

Broach. 

90-0 

«. 

Koniput. 

88^7 

7. 

Durg. 

SS’O 

8. 

.Mohindergarh. 

80 2 

P. 

; Poona. 

800 

10. 

A kola. 

85'9 

11. 

Doshiarpur. 

85 0 

12. 

Sirm<»or. 

82 3 

1.3. 

3’ripura. 

82 0 

14 

Lukhimpur. 

79-a 

1;7. 

Kolhapur. 

79 A 

IH. 

Kamanatliiipiiram. 

74 5 

17. 

Monghvr. 

74-3 

18. 

Mwrnt.1 

73 3 

11). 1 

Hazarihagh.i 

73 2 

20. : 

1 

Sawai Madhopur. . i 

71 7 

21. 

Mirzapur. 

70 2 

22 

Parbhani. 

08 9 

23. 

Kamrup. 

00-5 

24. 1 

Midnapore. 

05 • 7 

25. 

Kaisi'ii. 

02 0 

2(). 

Bijapur. 

00'H 

27. 

Nainital. 

50 5 

28. 

► Puri. 

50 0 

29. 

Samhalpur. 

58-4 

30. 

Sultanpur. 

58 1 

31. 

H issar. 

571 

32. 

Bhagalpur. 

50 6 

33. 

Ahmedabad. 

50 2 

34. 

Satna. 

541 

35. 

Hamirpur. 

53 4 

36. 

Aligarh. 

52-8 

37. 

Bilaspur. 

51 9 


Bhatinda. 35 3 

(^handa. 34 0 

Hnrdwan. 32 0 

Nagpur. 31‘4 

Jalpaigiiri. 29 6 


‘ 7 Osmanabad. 2H ‘l 

SS'd Quilon.. 2S'0 

S6 2 Malda. 20 6 

86 0 Malabar. 20 1 

85'9 West Godavari_ 23 0 


Hissar. 

Sorath. 

Coimbatoro... 
Mahbubnagar. 
(•achar. 


Hrtssan. 

Karnnip. 

Xizamabad. 

Parbhani. 

West Khandesh. 


Aligarh.... 
Midnapore. 
Ratnagiri.. 
Jaiinpur... 
KorruKil... 


Bijapur., 
Bilaspur. 
Barmer.. 
A kola.... 
Sagar..,. 


Shajapur.. 

Agra. 

Poona. 

t?hingleput. 
Rewa. 


Bangalore. 
Puri. 


Jhabua. 100 0 

Jaipur. 97-9 

Kanpur. 88‘9 

Chittorgarh. 80 2 

Bangalore. 80 0 


Palamau. 

Mahbubnagar. 


26'6 Rewa.... 
20 1 I Shivpuri.. 
23 0 I Shajapur. 


Shah jahan pur. 
Oliingleput.... 

Deoria. 

('udclapah.... 
Katnagiri. 

Sorath.. 

Kumool. 

Bhilsa. 

Sugar. 

! Nizamabad.... 


Agra. 

Godavari. 

Hamirpur. 

(Coimbatore.,.. 
Has.san. 


■5 Satna. 

3 Sultanpur.. 
6 Jaunpur.... 
5 Sambalpur.. 
3 Ahmedabad. 


Bilaspur_____ 

Bhagalpur. 

West Khandmh. 

Osmanabad. 

Raistm. 
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TABLE 11.18—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PUR¬ 
CHASE OF LAND: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY ALL 
FAMILIES—Concluded 


Soria] 

nuiiiU'r 

CURRENT INCOME ANI> 

PAST .SAVINGS 

SALE OF ASSETS 

BORROWINGS 

J)istri(5t 

iVuwiii- 

ago 

Dinirict 

Porcont- 

ago 

District 

Pcrccnt- 

agc 


J 

*2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

an. 

Maltla. 

riin 

Trifiura. 

3‘9 

Quilon. 

33 0 

39. 

Malabar. 

4!hS 

JOiagalpiir. 

3 3 

Bijapur. 

31 7 

40. 

Hhilsa. 

47 G 

Satiia. 

3’M 

Minaipur. 

29-S 

41. 

WoHt KhandoHli... 

47 2 

Kolhajnir. 

36 

Hazaribagli. 

2G-7 

42. 

Agra. 

4G‘5 

Moeriit. 

3 4 

Monghyr. 

25 7 

4.3. 

Hurdwaa. 

4rjS 

Kora put. 

3 3 

Sawai Madbojair. . 

25-4 

44. 

Nagpur. 

4(hl 

Sawiti Madhopur. . 

2-9 

Cachar. 

25 U 

If). 

iOmtimla. 

45 0 

Kutuaiuithapiiram. 

2‘9 

Midnaport'. 

24 4 

40. 

DtHiria. 

43-5 

Durg... 

2‘7 

Midi^luir. . - 

24 J 

47. 

(Uiddajiuh. 

41 5 

Ahmodaliad. 

2'G 


. 2 

4H. 

Sugar . 

3<h5 

Cuddapah . 

2 1 

Hamanalhajinrant . 

22 G 

49. 

iSliahjahanpiir . 

37’5 

Hroaidi . 

20 

Biirrlu'an . 

2\) . o 

50. 

Kurnoul . 

3G • U 

Hainirpur . 

1-4 

Miilda .... ... 

21 5 

51. 

(’hingiuput. 

35 G 

Siiahjalian[)ur. 

1 (h9 

HisHar . 

i 

21‘3 

52. 

Shivjniri . 

35 3 \ 

Ballia.i 

! (h2 

Lakhimpur . 

20-4 

53. 

Uatimgiri . 

35 2 

Hazaribagli. ...... i 

0 1 

Nagjiur . 

IS-9 

54, 

Qiiilon . 

\ 34 S 

Lakhimpur . 1 

- 

Sirmoor . 

17 7 

55. 

Huanfui . 

33 7 

Monghvr ... j 

~ 

Bhatiiida . 

17 3 

1 

50. 

Ciichar . 

33 3 

Palamau . 


Parbbani . 

15 7 

57. 

Nisuiinaliad . 

32 G 

Mirzapur . 


Julpaiguri . 

15 2 

58. 

J aim pur . 

32 1 

Dooriu . 


Hoshiarpur . 

14 4 

59. 

1 Shajapur . 

32 0 ! 

Sulianpur . 


Kolhapur . 

13 9 

00. 

Wont (irnlavari. ,.. 

29 5 \ 

Sitapur . 


Mohindcrcarh . 

13 • S 

01. 

i 

Kowa . 

29-3 

Kanpur . 


Knmnij) . 

11 S 

02. 

Chanda . 

29 1 

Nainital. .. 

! 

Tripura . 

11 6 

03. 

1 Coimbatoit) . 

29 0 

Sirmoor .. 


Nainital . 

11 1 

04. 

Palamau . 

V j 

25 3 

HoMhiarpur . 


Chanda . 

9-7 

05. 

Soratli . 

1 24 3 ' 

Jullundur ...... 


Durg . 

S'7 

00. 

Jal)>aigiin . 

22-9 

Mobindorgurh . 


Poona . 

S-4 

07. 

OainanalHid . 

21 2 1 

Chum . 

- 

Korapiit . 

7-.9 

68. 

Mahbubnagar . 

IG'l 

Sirohi .. 


Broach . 

7‘.S 

09. 

Bangalciti . 

15'4 ' 

•Taipiir . 


Ballia . 

7’4 

70. 

Chittorgarh . 

US 

Chittorgarh . 


Akola . 

50 

71. 

Kanptir . 

111 

Jhabua . 


tSitapur . 


72. 

Jaipur .. 

21 j 

Shivpuri . 


Jullundur . 


73. 

Churu .. 


Bhilsa. ..... 


Chum . 

_ 

74. 

Hirohi . 


Kaison . 


Barmer . 


75. 

•Tliabiia. . 


Sambalpur. ....... ' 



_ 






Sirohi . j 





. • Ml 

- - - 
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However, in the relatively prosperous districts of West Godavari and Coimbatore, 
only 29*6 per cent and 29*0 per cent respectively of the total finance for the purpose 
was met from owned funds. In Jullundur where the purchases appeared t o be mostly 
by displaced persons from Pakistan, all the finance was reported to have been from 
past savings. A relatively high proportion of the expenditure on purchase of land 
was reported to have been financed by past savings in Mohindergarh also. Sale of 
assets provided about 25 to 35 per cent of the finance for purchase of land in 7 of 
the 20 districts, whereas borrowings provided more than 30 per cent of the reported 
total finance in 9 of the districts. 

11.4.13 We may now turn to examine the relative importance of the sources 
of finance in the 15 districts in which the size of expenditure per reporting cultivating 
family was the lowest. Excluding two districts, viz., Churu and Sirohi, where no 
expenditure on purchase of land was reported by cultivators, the relevant figures 
for the remaining 13 districts are given below : 


Serial 

number 

District 

Expenditure 
per reporting 
cultivating 
family on pur¬ 
chase of land 
(Ra) 

( 

I'BOPORTION OF EXFENDrTUTiE RY ALI. FAMILIES 

FISANCEO BY OlFTEKKRT SO\}Kt:KS 
(Per cent) 

Current income 
and past 
savings 

Sale of a.sscts 

Borrowings 

1. 

Shajapur... 

306 

32 0 

6 1 

61 >9 

2. 

Sirmoor... 

277 

82-3 

- 

17 7 

3. 

Sambalpur. 

253 

68-4 

- 

41 5 

4. 

Hamirpur. 

239 

63 4 

14 

46 2 

5. 

Lakhimpur. 

237 

796 


20 4 

6. 

Meerut. 

209 

73-3 

1 ^'4 

\ 23 2 

7. 

Agra. 

199 

46-6 

! 6 7 

1 47-8 

8. 

Aligarh. 

183 

62 8 

11 3 

36-9 

9. 

Banner. 

173 

93 4 

6 6 

- 

10, 

Koraput... 

113 

88 7 

3 3 

7-9 

11. 

1 Shivpuri. 

103 

36-3 

- 

64‘7 

12. 

Jhabua. 

100 



WOO 

13. 

Deoria. 

99 

43 6 


66*5 


In eight of the above districts owned funds accounted for more than 60 per cent of 
the total finance. Sale of assets does not figure as an important source of finance in 
any of the 13 districts. 


Net purchase or sale of land 

11.4.14 We have m far considered the expenditure on purchase of land by 
various groups of cultivators in the different districts. While considering the sources 
of finance for such purchase, we saw that sale of assets figured as one of the sources. 
The question then arises as to whether purchase of land by some members of a given 
group of cultivators meant a net addition to the land assets of the group taken as 
a whole, or whether at the same time other members of the group were selling land 
to a substantial extent. It is necessary to examine the data in respect of purchase 
of land in relation to those of sale of land to have an idea of the net position. It 
must be noted that both t 3 q)es of data are available only in terms of value. We do 
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not know the extent of land involved in each transaction so that the question as to 
whether, on the whole, the extent, i.e., the acreage, of land possessed by a particular 
group has increased or decreased cannot be answered. 

11.4.15 We may first examine the position in respect of sale of land, taking 
all the cultivators together. The number of families reporting sale of land among 
cultivators in the selected districts was much smaller than the number reporting 
purchase of land. In 4 districts no sale was reported at all by cultivators ; in 
62 districts, the proportion of cultivating families reporting sale of land was less 
than 5 per cent, and even among the 9 districts in which the {)roportion was more 
than 5 per cent, the proportion of those reporting sale was smaller than that of 
those reporting purchase in 7 districts. This may be seen from the data set out 
below : 


Sorittl 

num- 

ltH»r 

District 

Proportion of 
cultivating 

repott- 
hig sale of land! 

(Per cent) 

Proportion of 
cultivating 
famiiifMi report¬ 
ing purchase 
of land 

(Per cent) 

1 

Kamrup. 


6‘6 

2 

Poona. 


6‘5 

3 

Akuia. 

69 

11-8 

4 

Hurdwan. 

6 2 

6 9 

5 

Chingloput. 

6 9 

9-8 

6 

Bhagalpur. 

7’7 

19 

7 

Ballia. 

8-6 

4 7 

8 

Malda. 

JO’2 

14 8 

y 

Cachar. 

10-7 

13 9 


In Bhagalpur and Ballia, in the above table, the proportion of cultivating families 
reporting sale of land was considerably more than that reporting purchase of land. 
Other districts, not included in the above table, in which the proportion of cultivat¬ 
ing families reporting sale of land was more than that reporting purchase of land are 
Hazaribagh, Mirzapur, Sirmoor, Mohindergarh and Koraput. In Hazaribagh the 
reported transactions of purchase and sale were largely concentrated in two villages. 
In Bhagalpur sale of land was reported by a significant proportion of the families 
in three villages. The average proceeds of these sales were, however, not large. 
It may be noted that conditions in Bhagalpur were adverse during the year of the 
8 ur\^ey. However, the proportion of families reporting safe of land was small in 
most other districts affected by adverse conditions. 

11.4.16 These proportions give an idea of the relative numbers of families 
purchasing and selling land. We are more concerned with the magnitude of amounts 
involved in the purchase or sale of land, and, in this connexion, we are interested 
not only in the overall position, but also in the relative position of the different 
groups of cultivators. One way of examining this position would be by calculating 
the proportion of the value of sales to the value of purchases in the different groups. 
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The following table gives the frequency distributions of districts according to this 
proportion for the four grouf>s of cultivators : 


Proportion of value of sales 
to that of purchases 


NUMBBB OF 

DISTRICTS 


Big 

cultivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

Small 

cultivators 

NBxthe.r sale nor purchase . 

4 

4 

2 

6 

No sale . 

7 

4 

12 

12 

10 per cent . 

12 

le 

5 

7 

10 - 20 ^ „ . 

4 

() 

8 

3 

20-30 . 

8 

t) 

4 

3 

30-40 „ . 

11 

10 

4 

1 

40-50 „ . 

2 

5 

5 

3 

50-60 . 

4 

0 

2 

4 

60-70 . 

3 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

70 - HO „ . 

4 

1 

1 

4 

80 -100 . 

3 

5 

10 

3 

100 per cent anti above . 

11 

9 

13 

24 

No purchase . 

2 


2 

4 





Total..... 

75 

75 

75 

75 


The number of districts in which neither sale nor purchase was reported is four for 
the large cultivators, two for the medium cultivators and six for the small culti¬ 
vators. Barring the districts in which neither sale nor purchase of land was reported, 
there are 12 districts where no sale of land was reported by the small cultivators and 
4 districts where no purchase of land was reported by them. However, in nearly 
a third of the selected districts value of sale of land exceeded value of purchase 
of land for the small cultivators. Of these, in 11 districts the value of sale of land 
by the small cultivators exceeded four times the value of purchase of land by them; 
these districts are Kamrup, Tripura, Bhagalpur, Mongh}^*, Hazaribagh, Mirzapur, 
Koraput, Durg, Ahmedabad, Bangalore and Ramanathapuram. The districts in 
which the small cultivators reported only sale of land are Palamau, Sitapur, Sirmoor 
and Mohindergarh. The districts in which value of sale of land by the large culti¬ 
vators exceeded that of purchase of land are Burdwan, Jaunpur, Aligarh, Sirmoor 
Bhatinda, Mohindergarh, Bhilsa, Koraput and Ahmedabad. 


11.4.17 The net result of the total transactions for all the districts taken 
together may be seen from the following table : 


Item 

Big 

culti< 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti- 

vatora 

All 

families 

Purchase of land per family (Ks). 

Sale of land per family (Re). 

Net purcha8e(4') or sale(—) of 

110 

08 

20 

8 


1 

21 

55 

32 

13 

10 

|h 

H 

14 

land per family (Bs). 

-f66 

-f36 

+ 7 

— 2 


H 

-f 7 
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Amount of net purchase in the above indicates the average amount per family by 
which the value of purchase of land during the year by members of the groups 
exceeded the corresponding value of sale of land. Net sales show the opposite 
position. Table 11.19 gives the average net purchase or sale of land in each district 
for cultivators, non-cultivators and all families and in table 11.20 similar data for 
the four classes of cultivators are given. In about two-fifths of the districts net 
purchase or sale by non-cultivators was nil or insignificant, i.e., either there was no 
purchase or sale, or the two almost balanced each other. In 13 districts a net 
purchase position was recorded for non-cultivators, and in 12 of these the average 
net purchase per family was less than Rs 6; in the remaining district, viz., Kamrup, 
it was Rs 9. In as many as 31 districts there was a net sale of land by non-culti¬ 
vators ; in none of these districts did the average net sale exceed Rs 25. 

11.4.18 Table 11.19 setting out the position of cultivators in respect of net 
purchase or net sale of land shows that in eight districts net sale of land by culti¬ 
vators w'as reported; among these in only three districts did it exceed Rs 10 per 
family. There was considerable variation in the proj)ortion of cultivators reporting 
sale in districts included in this group; of the cultivating families investigated, 
less than 1 per cent in Mohindergarh and Bhilsa, 1 • 8 per cent in Sirmoor and 2 to 3 
per cent in Koraput and Ahmedabad reported sale of land. In Kamrup. Burdwan 
and Bhagalpur, however, 6*3 j>er cent, 6*2 per cent and 7*7 per cent respectively 
reported sale of land. 

11.1.19 The relative position of tlie three groups of cultivators, viz., the 
largo, medium and small cultivators, in the various districts may l>e seen from 
table 11.20. For the large cultivators, in nine districts there was net sale of land. 
The average level of net sale was more than Rs 100 per family in Ahmedabad district. 
This was apparently due to a few stray cases of heavy sales. In 43 districts a low 
level of md. purchase, ranging from Re I to Rs 50, wa.s reported. The districts 
showing net purchase at a level higher than Rs 50 are 19 in number. In this group 
are included three districts each of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Hyder¬ 
abad, six districts of Madras, and Kamrup, Chittorgarh, Poona and Bangalore. 

11.4.20 For the medium cultivators, net purchase of land was recorded in 
61 districts and net sale position was seen in 11 districts. The level of net purchase 
of this group of cultivators was lower than that of the large cultivators and rarely 
exceeded Rs 50 per family. For this group of cultivators the amount of net sale 
per family exceeded Rs 20 in the districts of Poona, Kamrup and Akola, while in 
Ahmedabad and Kumool districts a net purchase exceeding Rs 45 per family was 
recorded. 

11.4.21 The position of the small cultivators, as may be expected, was much 
worse than that of the two groups discussed above, and in several districts in which 
there was a net purchase position for cultivators as a class, a relatively high net sale 
for this group was observed. Tripura, Coimbatore, Bangalore and Poona are 
examples of such districts. For all districts together, this group showed a net sale 
position as in the case of non-cultivators. 
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TABLE 11.19—NET PURCHASE (+) OR SALE (—) OF LAND PER FAMILY 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATOllS 

NON -CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMIUES 

Distriet 

Amount 

(R«) 

District 

Amount 

(R») 

District 

Amount 

(Rb) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 


-T- 76 

Kaiiinip. 

+ 9 

Kurnool... 

+ 47 

•:> 


-f-63 

(^achar... 

4-4 

Mali bii biinga r. 

+31 

3. 

A kola. 

-i 61 

Sambalpur. 

+4 

Nizamabad. 

+ 27 

4. 

Mfihbubnagar. 

-}-55 

Hazaribagh. 

43 

Cliingleput. 

+ 27 

5. 

Parbhaui.... 

-f 48 

Rutnagiri. 

+ 3 

Parbhani.. 

4-25 

(>. 

(’hinglepiit. 

+47 

Parbhani. 

4 3 

(hidda}xih.. 

+ 25 






7. 

Nagpur. 

143 

Jalpaiguri... 

+ 2 

Shahjahanpur. 

+ 23 

8. 

Meerut. 

+36 

Lakhimpur. 

-t-l 

A kola. 

+23 

9. 

(!iirlda|i;ih. 

4 36 


+ 1 


+ 22 

10, 

N izania bad. 

+ 35 

Chittorgarh. 

4 1 

Nagpur. 

+ 21 

11. 

Coimbatore. 

+ 3.3 

R^^wa. 


W est Codavari. ... 

4 20 

12. 

Nainital. 

+ 28 

Puri. 

+ 1 

HuHsan. 

1 19 

13. 

Shahjahfiiipur. 

-f27 

Ktilhapur. 

+ I 

(’aehar. 

+ 17 

14. 

(Miauda. 

4-26 

Burdwaii. 


Shajapur. 

+ 17 

15. 

Shajapur. 

4 25 

MidnaiKire. 

- 

(’hit t4)rgarh. 

+ 16 

1(3. 

Ha.ssiin. 

+ 25 

Pa lama u. 

_ 

Malabar. 

4 15 

17. 

Malda. 

4-24 

Mirzapur. 

- 

(’handa. 

+ 14 

18. 

('hittorgarh. 

+ 23 

Ballia. 


Jaipur. 

+13 

19, 

(’a char. 

+ 22 

Suitanpur. 


(’oim baton.*. 

+ 13 

20. 

Malabar. 

+ 19 

Sitapur. 


Biinga Ion'. 

+ 12 







21. 

•laipur. 

-fl8 

Kanpur... 


Bilaspiir.. - - - 

+ 11 





22. 

Broach. 

+ 18 

Hamirpur. 


Puri. 

+ 10 

23. 

Bangalore. 

+ 16 

Shahjahanpur. 

- 

Broach. 

+ 10 

24. 

Puri. 

+ 15 

Mt*erut. 

- 

Midnaporc*. 

+ 9 

25. 

Poona. 

+ 15 

Sirmwr. 

- 

Sagar. 

+ 9 

26. 

Tripura. 

+ 14 

Hi.ssar. 


Poona. 

+9 

27. 

Jullimdur. 

i-14 

Chum. 


Bijapur. 

+ 9 

28. 

UaitHm. 

+ 14 

Harraer. 

- 

Kanpur. 

+ « 

29. 

Bijapur. 

+ 14 

Sirohi.. 

- 

Raiaen. 

+8 

30. 

Bilasjmr.j 

+ 13 

Jaipur. 

_ 

Hamirpur. . . - - , - 

+ 7 

31. 

Sagar. 

+ 13 

Sawai Madhopur. . 


Tripura. 

+ 7 

32. 

Osmanabad....... 

+ 13 

Jhabua.. 


Jalpaiguri. 

+ 7 

33. 

Hamirpur. 

4 12 

Shivpuri... 


Malfla.f_^ 

4-7 

34. 

Bhatinda. 

+ 12 

Shajapur. 

- 

Rewa. 

+7 

35. 

MidQaj[K>re. 

4 11 

Bhiisa. 


KnUtaptir.. ^ , 

4-7 

36. 

Kanpur. 

+ 11 

Raiaon. 


Ofimanabad. 

+ 7 

37. 

Rewa.. 

+ 10 

Satna. 


Nainital. 

+6 
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TABLE ILI9—NET PURCHASE (+) OR SALE (—) OF LAND PER FAMILY 

—Concluded 


CULTIVATORS 


Js’ ON -CULT! VATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Sorial 

number 


Amount 

(R«) 


Amount 

(Rs) 


Amount 

(Re) 


Jalpaiguri. 

iSatna. 

Diirg. 


Korajmt. 
(Iiamia. . 
Herath. . 


Bhatirida. 

- Satna.... 

- Durg. 


Kolhapur. 

Lakhimjnir. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

Samba I pur. 

Went Khandush .. . 


Kliaiidesh . 

()Mtminabad. 

Malibubiiagar.. . 

H assail. 

Agra. 


Lakhimpur. 
Dt^oria. 


Sawai Madhopur. 

Sanibalpur. 

Palamau. 


Hamaiiatba[Mirain. 

Qniloii. 

Moiighyr. 

l^llamau. 

iksiriu. 


Aliya i ll.... 
IbiaNpur... 

Sagai. 

Ib'ofu h. ... 
Hanyuloiv. 


I Ramanathapuram. 

I IkirrmT. 

-1 Soratli. 

-1 ^Yt*st Khandt‘sh .. . 
1 Mongliyr. 


Sorath . 
Aligarh. 
Uissar. 
Ikirrm'r. 
ikdiia.. 


.Monghyr. 

Moliiiidrigarh. 

Nagpur. 

('<>iml>at<uc. 

Jullundur. 


2 Sultanpur. . 

2 JR HSU r. 

-2 Quilon. 

-2 Jiazaribagh. 
-2 Rallia. 


fid. Sultanpur,. 

57. Agra. 

58. lloshiarpur. 

59. Jhlazaribugh. 
00. Sit a pur 


4 2 I Bijapur.. 
4-2 I Jnunptir.. 
-1“ 2 j Bhatinda. 

4 1 I Durg. 

4 I i Poona- 


— 3 Sitapur... 

—4 Agra. 

.-4 Aligarh_ 

—4 Ratnagiri. 
—4 .lullundur. 


01. Ratnagiri. 
02. Shivjmri,. 
0,3. Mir/.ai»ur. 
04. daunpur.. 
05. (’Inini.... 


I Kamanathiipurnm. 

i Jioshiarnur. 

! Malabai-. 

( t'hiiigleput. 

! Quihui. 


—4 Mir/.upur. 

— 5 (’hum... 

— Sindii,... 

— 8 ,Jhabua... 

— S Shivpuri.. 


00. Sirohi. 

07. J ha bun. 

08. BhilBu. 

09. SirrooiU'. 

70. Muhindergarh. 


Bhagaljair. .. 
Nizamatiad .. 

Malda. 

.A kola. 

Ahinedabad., 


~9 daunpur... 
— 9 I Ho.shiarjmr 

-11 1 Bhilsa. 

-11 j Kamriip... 
-11 SiriDoor... 


71. Burdwan... 

72. Kainnip.... 

73. Bhagaipiir.. 

74. AhriuHliibiid. 

75. Koraput_ 


’rripura. 

NainituI. 

(’iKldapah. 

West (hidavari.. 
Kurnool. 


-13 Burdwan. 

-13 Mohindergarh. 

-15 Koraput. 

-19 Bhagalpur.... 
-23 Ahmedabad... 
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TABLE I l.20^NET PURCHASE (+) OR SALE (—) OF LAND PER FAMILY 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


BIG CULTIVATOBS lJUlGE OULTIVATOBS MBBIUM CULTIVATOBS SMALL OULTIVATOBS 



West Godavari +560 

Akola.+487 

Parbhani.+332 

Bangalore.... +283 
Nagpnr.+260 

Malabar.+227 

Coimbatore... +199 

Kumool.+100 

Chanda.+182 

Kamrup.+163 

Chingleput.... +150 

Nainital.+140 

Mahbubnagar. +113 

Meerut.+109 

Hasaan.. +89 I 


Akola.+230 

West Godavari +181 
Coimbatore... +149 
Mahbubnagar. +133 
Kumool.+129 

Chingleput.... +125 j 

Nagpur.+121 j 

Parbhani.+121 

Poona...+103 

Bangalore.,.. +90 

I 

Cuddapah.... +83 

Meerut. +69 

Chanda. +68 

Shahjahanpur +66 
Chittorgarh... +60 


Shahjahanpur +85 
Jalpaiguri.... +81 

Rowa. +75 

Cuddapah,... +75 

Mohindergarh. +64 
Midnapore..., +61 

Kolhapur. +56 

Satna. +55 

Raisen. +53 

Nizamabad... +52 

Bhagalpur_ +49 

Shajapur. +47 


Nizamabad... +58 

Kamnip. +55 

Nainital. +53 

Hassan. +48 

Tripura. +47 

Jullundur.... +44 

Midnapoit)_ +43 

Sagar. +41 

Cachar. +39 

iShajapur. +36 

Jalpaiguri.... +35 
Raisen. +36 


Tripura. +44 

Hamirpur.... +44 

Puri. +44 

Durg. +32 

Deoria. +30 

Chittorgarh... +26 

Ballia. +25 

Sirmoor. +20 


Kanpur. I +32 

Bilaspur. +30 

Puri. +29 

Malda. +28 

Monghyr. +27 

Hamirpur..,. +25 
Broach. +26 


Kumool. 

Ahmedabad... 
Bhatinda..... 

Jaipur. 

Mahbubnagar. 


+65 Kumool..,. 

I +48 Cachar. 

! +40 Nainital,... 
+35 Nizamabtid. 
+31 Broach. 


Malda. 

Parbbani. 

Meerut. 

Shajapur. 

Nizamabad... 

Osmanabad... 

Burdwan. 

Cuddapah.... 
Chingleput.... 
Jaunpur. 


+30 Lakhimpur. 

+30 Puri. 

+29 Malda. 

+29 Mwjrut. 

+28 Hassan. 


Kanpur. +86 I Malabar. +60 


West Khan- 
desli. 

Hassan. 

Shahjahanpur 

Bmach. 

Bijapur. 

West Godavari 

Aligarh. 

Chittorgarh... 
Chanda 
Nagpur. 

Quilon. 

Tripura. 

Hamirpur.... 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Bilaspur. 

Ballia. 

Mohindergarh. 

Kolhapur. 

Raisen. 


+23 Shajapur. 

+22 West Godavari 

+22 Jalpaiguri. 

+21 Akola. 

+20 Osmanabad.,. 

+ 16 Cuddaimh.,,. 


+ 16 Barmer.. 
+ 13 Jaipur... 
+ 12 Bijapur.. 
+12 Burdwan. 


+ 12 lUisen....... 

+ 10 Satna. 

+ 10 Aligarh. 

+ 10 Chittorgarh... 
+ 10 Sorath. 


+ 9 Miih bubnagar. 
+8 Hamirpur.... 
+8 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

+8 Chanda. 


+7 Nagpur. 


+6 Kolhapur. 

+6 Bhilsa. 

+6 Bilaspur. 

+6 Chingleput.... 
+5 Deoria. 


Bangalore.... 
Ramanatha* 
puram. 


+5 Kanpur. 

+5 Shahjahanpur 
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TABLE I l.20~NET PURCHASE (+) OR SALE (—) OF LAND PER FAMILY 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


BIG CULTIVATORS 



LABOR CULTIVATORS HSDIUM CULTIVATORS SltlALL CULTIVATORS 


Am¬ 
ount District 

(R«) 


Sultanpur- -fl8 Hijapur. -f25 Nainital. 

Broach. -fl8 Palamau. 4 20 Sagar... 

Jaipur. -I 17 Satna. 4-20 Dooria.. 


Monghyr. 


Agm. 

Palamau. 
IlisHur .. . 
Sitapur... 


8awai Macllio* 
pur. 

I^kliimpur... 
JOiathula..... 
Sambalpur.... 
Bijapur. 

Onmanabad... 

Mirzapur. 

8agar. 

Hoshiarpur.., 

Hazartbagh... 


4 16 Raraanatha- 
piirain. 

4- J 6 Sambalpur.... 

4-M Quilon. 

4-12 Hazaribagh... 
4 10 Hoshiarpur... 

4 10 Kolhapur. 


4- 8 Dooria. 

4 8 Bhagalpur.... 

4(1 Agra. 

4 6 Jaipur. 


4-6 Sorath. 

43 Sultanpur.... 
4-3 Lakhimpur... 
4-2 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

4*1 West Khan- 
desh. 


Barmcr. . . . 
Korapufc.... 
Lakhim])ur. 
Kanpur. ... 


Malabar.... 

Midnapore.. 
Jiilltindur. . 

Bhilsa. 

Sorath . 


Oumbatoro. 
Monghyr... 
Mirzapur... 
Sultanpur. . 

Sitapur. 


-f4 Agra. 

4-4 Sultanpur.... 
4" 3 Sitapur. 


Mohindorgarli. 

Chum. 

Sirohi. 

Jhabiia. 


Shivpuri. 


Sambalpur. 
Ratnagiri.., 
Parbhani... 
Malabar.... 


-1 Palamau. . 

- Mirzapur.. 

~ Rowa. 

- JuUundur., 


- Ballia. 


Chum... 
Barmcr. 
Sirohi... 


Jhabua.«. 
Shivpuri.. 

Korapiit., 
Sorath... 
Ratnagiri. 


Khilfia. 

llamanatha- 

puram. 


Ballia. -f6 Hoshiarpur. 

- Hissar. -fo Churn. 

- Osmanabad... 4-4 Sirohi. 


Qutlon. —U 

I Wo»t Khan- —13 

defih. 

JuUundur,... —14 

Aligarh. —^20 

Caohar. —67 

Bilaspiir. —64 

Burdwan. —70 

Malda. —82 

Jaanpiir. —01 

Ahutodahad... —366 


Sitapur. 4 3 Jhabua.. 

-> Ratnagiri. 4-2 Shivpuri. 


- Mirzapur. 4-1 Satna. 

- Shivpuri. 4-1 Sambalpur. 

- Churu. - Durg. 


—5 I Barmor. 
—6 I Sirohi... 


Ratnagiri. 
- Cachar_ 


Jhabua... 
Bhatinda. 


- Sirmoor. 
-2 Ri>wa... 


Sirmoor. —3 Palamau... 

Aligarh. —6 Agra. . 

Bhilsa. —8 Hazaribagh. 

Jaunpur. —16 Bhagalpur,. 

Mohindoigarh. —^24 Jalpaiguri., 

Burdwan. —64 Poona. 

Koraput. —86 Kamitip.... 

Ahm^bad...—128 Akola...... 


Sagar. 

Koraput.... 
Ramanatha- 
pumm. 
Midnaporo.. 
Hazaribagh. 


- Sirmoor. 

- Hoshiarpur.. 

- West Khan- 

dosh. 

- Bhatinda .... 

-1 Durg. 


—1 Quilon... 
—2 Monghyr. 


—^3 Jaunpur. —11 

—3 Ahmodabad.. —12 
—4 Tripura. —16 

-11 Poona. —26 

-14 Kamrup. —31 

-23 Coimbatore... —42 
-36 Bhagalpur.... —43 
-37 Bangalore.... ^—66 
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11.4.22 Looking at the picture as a whole, it is possible to interpret the data 
as indicating transfers within groups or classes only in a small number of cases. 
The districts in which such a position could be assumed are Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
West Godavari, Tripura, Nainital, Malda, Akola, Kamrup, Poona, Coimbatore and 
Bangalore. In the first six of these districts, transfer from non-cultivators as a class 
chiefly to the large and the medium cultivators can be considered to have taken 
place. In Akola, transfer to the large cultivators chiefly from the non-cultivators 
and the medium cultivators and in Kamrup and Poona, transfer to the large culti¬ 
vators from the medium and the small cultivators, may be considered to have taken 
place. In Coimbatore and Bangalore the data may be taken to indicate transfer 
from the small cultivators to the large cultivators. 

11.5 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK 

11.5.1 Another important item included by us imder capital expenditure in 
agriculture is purchase of livestock. In fact, this is an item of importance for a 
much larger proportion of cultivators than purchase of land, and in many districts 
the total finance involved in this item was larger than that involved in purchase of 
land. The term ‘livestock’ includes plough and milch cattle, goats, sheep and all 
other farm animals, but generally represents plough and milch cattle except in those 
districts where goat and sheep rearing is an important subsidiary activity of farmers. 

11.6.2 The circumstances under which purchase of livestock takes place and 
the purposes served by it differ considerably from purchase to purchase. Firstly, 
there would be some cases in which purchase of livestock may represent a clear 
addition to assets. Secondly, there may be many others in which piirchase of live¬ 
stock is undertaken to replace cattle whicli are lost by death or incapacitated by 
sickness or old age. In such ca.ses purchase of livestock represents the maintenance 
of assets by replacement. In view of the poor quality of a large proportion of our 
agricultural livestock and the prevalent unsatisfactory conditions of feeding and main¬ 
tenance, the needed rate of annual replacement is likely to be fairly high. Tliirdly, 
the practice is reported from some regions, among some strata of cultivators, of 
cattle being sold soon after the com|)letion of the cultivation season and purchased 
again just before the next cultivation season. This may be due to several reasons 
such as the non-availability or high cost of fodder, the lack of grazing areas, the 
desire to purchase better cattle for the next season or the nece.ssity to find finance 
immediately for certain purposes, for which the sale of cattle offers a convenient 
source. In many irrigated and intensively cultivated areas also, farmers may 
find it more economical to sell cattle in the lean season to professional cattle breeders 
and grazers who take them away to the dry areas wliere plenty of space and fodder 
are available, and to repurchase tlie same cattle or others at the beginning of the 
next cultivation season. A similar practice prevails with regard to milch cattle, 
the cows or she-buffaloes being sold when dry to cattle breeders and freshly calved 
animals being purchased instead. The net cost of such exchange is, it is said, found 
to be less than that of maintenance by stall-feeding. Thus, there is an element in 
the purchase and sale of cattle which may merely represent a seasonal lUQVement 
of cattle from the cultivation areas to cattle breeding areas. 
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11.5.3 The data obtained for the Survey in respect of purchase and sale of 
livestock consist only of the value of livestock purchased and sold and, in the case of 
purchase, the source of finance for the purchase. There is no means of finding out 
directly from these the nature of the transaction and of separating the different 
elements such as maintenance and replacement, seasonal purchase and sale, and 
net addition to assets. However, for a study of only the working of the credit 
system, the exact nature of the transactions need not be gone into. It is undoubtedly 
a fact that farmers have to purchase livestock frequently for one or the other of the 
reasons mentioned above and that they require finance for the purpose. 


11.5.4 The table below gives the distribution of villages according to the 
proportion of cultivating families rej)orting expenditure on purchase of livestock : 


Projxirtion of (‘ultivatinn laTiiilioH 

\innb«.)r of 

n‘|>oriiii^ purchast* of live.'iiock 

villages 

Nil . 

p 

Jifhnr 10 prr rent .. 

78 

10 'JO . 

117 

20 ~ SO . 

1.54 

SO 40 . 

88 

40 50 „ . 

70 

no - (id . 

‘M\ 

00 TO „ . 

15 

70 SO „ . 

:i 

SO 00 . 


00 too . 


100 „ . 



Total 


000 


In 9 villages Jio cultivators reportc<l purcha.se of livestock, wliile in 78 \dllages less 
than 10 per cent of the cultivators reported such purchase. In 54 villages the 
proportion was 50 per cent or more. 


11.5.5 The livestock holdings and requirements of cultivators with the bigger 
cultivated holdings may be expected to be larger than those of the cultivators with 
small cultivated holdings, and the larger cultivators may, therefore, have to purchase 
livestock more frequently than tlie others. The relative position of the different 
groups with regard to purchase of livestock may be seen from the following table 
which gives data for all the 75 districts taken together : 


Group 

Proportion ol^ 
faimlicB ruj>orting 
purchase of 
livestock 
(Per cent) 

Rig mltivHt/Ors. 

40S 

.. 

S5'S 

Modium ,, .. 

25-6 

8uiMI ,1 ft.. - *. 

16-4 

All ... 

25'S 

Non* cult iviitors *.. 

2‘6 

All ... 

XT'S 
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TABLE 11.21—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK 


CULTrVATOKS 


KON-CULTIVATOKS 


Serial 

number 



Pro- 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 



1. Hoshiarpur. 

2. Jiillundur.. 

3. Aligarh. 

4. Kamrup.... 

5. Agra. 


6. Meerut... 

7. Sagar_ 

8. Nagjmr.. 

9. Bhatinda. 

10. Jaipur... 


11. Mahbubnagar. 

12. Shahjahanpur. 

13. Bliilsa. 

14. Hassan. 

15. Kanpur.. 


16. Kumool. 

17. Chingloput.... 

18. Malda. 

19. Mohindergarb. 

20. Nainital. 


21. Raiaen. 

22. Sawai Madhopur. 

23. West Godavari.., 

24. Hamirpur. 

25. Akola. 


26. Sirmoor,..., 

27. Ahmedabad. 

28. Parbhani..., 

29. Chanda. 

30. Osmanabad.. 


31. Broach..., 

32. Cachar.... 

33. Bhagalpur. 

34. Banner.. * 

35. Jaunpur... 


36. Poona. 

37, Ballia,. 


Bhatinda. 
Kurnool.. 
Shajapur, 
Raisen... 
Sirmoor.. 


Parbhani. 

[ Bangalore. 

Nainital. 

Kanpur. 

West Godavari. 

Osmanabad.... 

Malda.. 

Aligarh. 

Banner. 

Mohindergarh.. 


Kamrup.. 
Hassan... 
Burdwan. 
Sorath. •. 
Palamau. 


Kolhapur.. 

Akola. 

Chingleput. 
Jalpaiguri. 
Jaunpur..., 


Shivpuri. 

Meerut. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Jhabua. 

Ballia. 


Bhilaa. 

Puri. 

Nizamabad. 

Satna. 

Poona. 


Shahjahanpur. 
Agra. 


Kamrup. 

Agra. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Bhatinda. 

Sagar. 


10 2 Ho8hiar]uir... 
10 * 1 Mohindergarh. 

8-8 Kanpur. 

8-1 Hassan. 

7*7 Kurnool. 


Jaipur. 

Meoint. 

Aligarh. 

Sflwai Mndhojnir. 
Sinnoor. 


Chingleput. 
Nagpur.... 

Raisen. 

Bhilsa. 

Banner.... 


Mahbubnagar. 

Deoria. 

Nainital. 

Malda. 

Bangalore.... 


SultanpTir. 
Sitapur.... 
Hamirpur. 
Shajapur.. 
Parbhani.. 


i Bilaepur. 

West Godavari. 

Jaunpur. 

Cachar. 

Cuddapah. 


Bhagalpur.. 
Osmanabad. 
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TABLE 11.21—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK—Concluded 


CtTLTIVATOKS 


NON-OULTIVATORS 


ALL FAMILIES 


Serial 

number 


Pro¬ 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 


Pro. 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 


District 


Pro. 

portion 

(Per 

cent) 



38. 

39. I Pangtiloni 

40. I Shajapur. 


Oiiddapah 



r)2. 

53. I Monghyr 

54. 1 Palamau 


56. 

57, 

68 . 

59. Chittorgarli 

60. Mirzapur.. 

61. Kolhapur.. 

62. Sambaipur. 

63. 

64. Midnapore. 

65. Chum. 

66. Ratnainri.. 

67. Hazaribagh 

68 . 

69. I Jbabua 

70. 

71. 

72. I I^akhimpur 

73. I Coimbatore 

74. 

75. I Jalpaiguri 


Sitapur... 
Katnagiri. 
Sagar.... 


Cachar. 

Hamirpur. 

West Khandesh 


iSultanpur. 

22‘4 

Quiion. 

Sorath. 

22‘4 

Midnapore., 

West Khandesh.. . 

21 4 

Nagpur.... 

Rarnanathapuram. 

21-4 

Monghyr. . 

Burdwan. 

21 2 

Ri^wa.. 

Niz^imabad. 

21 1 

Malabar..., 

Malabar. 

20 7 

Chittorgarli 

Puri. 

20 0 

Bijapur... 


197 

Cuddapah.. 

18 2 

Lakhimpur. 

180 

Bhagalpur.. 

17’8 

Chanda.... 

177 

Ahmedabad 

158 

Jullundur. . 


Broach. 


Coimbatore. 

Ramanathax>u ram 


Sambaipur 

109 

8‘8 I Hasaribagh 
8 6 

8'0 I Sultanpiir 


5*6 Dui^. 


Ram anath apu ram 

1'8 I Nizamabad. 

Malabar. 


Ahmedabad 


Palamau 
Broach.. 


Burdwan. 


West Khandesh 


Kolhapur 


0 3 

Shivpuri... 

0 3 

Midnaxiore. 

0-3 

Jullundur.. 

0‘3 

Chittorgarh 

0 2 

Monghyr.. 

0-2 

Jliabua..... 

0-2 

Katnagiri.., 

0-2 

Sambaipur. 

0 1 

Mirzapur... 

0 1 

Hazaribagh. 

01 

Tripura.... 

01 

Hissar. 


Lakhimpur 


Coimbatore 
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TABLE 11.22—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Bia CULTIVATOBS 


LARGE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATOBS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 


I Nagpur, .. . 
Hoshiarpiir. 

Aligarh. 

Agra. 

Sagar. 


I Hoshiarpur. 
Nagpur. . .. 

Sagar. 

Aligarh. 

Agra. 


Meerut. 

Chingleput.. 
Kamrup..., 
Kumool.... 
Malda. 


I Kanpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Biiaspur. 

Jullundur. .. . 
Chanda. 


Mohindergarh. 

Sirmoor. 

Akola. 


West Godavari 
Hassan. 


Deoria. 

Sambalpur.... 

Nainital. 

West Khan> 
desh. 

Bhilsa. 


Meerut. 

Kamrup.... 
Jullundur. . 
Chingleput.. 
Bhatinda... 


Kumool. 

Kanpur. 

Bhilsa. 

Mohindergarh. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Hassan. 

Nainital. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Shahjahanpur 
West Godavari 


Sirmoor. 


Shahjahanpur iH l I Hamirpur. ... iO l 


Puri. 46-9 

Sawai Madho* 46-6 
pur. 

Bhatinda. 43-,5 

Osmanabad... 43-1 

Poona.... 42-1 

Malabar. 41-6 

Hamirpur..., 40‘9 
Mirzapur. 40-3 


Chanda. 38-5 

Biiaspur. 38-2 

Raisen. 37-7 

Jaiinpur. 36-5 

Bhagalpur_ 36-0 

Cachar. 35-3 

Malalmr. 35-3 

Parbhani. 35-2 


Ballia. 40-0 \ Ahmedabad... 34-2 


Satna. 39-7 

Jaunpur. 39-6 


Cuddajmh. . 
Broach. 


Aligarh. 56-8 

Agra. 53-5 

Jullundur. ... 51-1 
Hoshiarpur... 50 -2 
Jaipur. 49-8 

Sagar. 48-8 

Meerut. 47-8 

Nagpur. 47-7 

Kamrup. 46-3 

Bhatinda. 45-5 

Shah j ahanpur 42 - 6 
Mahbubnagar. 42-1 

Malda. 41-2 

Kumool. 39-7 

Bhilsa. 38-5 

Mohindergarh. 38-3 

Hassan. 38-2 

Ahmedabad... 38-0 

Kanpur. 36-5 \ 

Chingleput- 35-7 \ 

Nainital. 35-2 

Hamirpur.... 33 -6 

Raisen. 33-5 

Akola. 33-5 


Hoshiarpur... 
Jullundur. . . . 

Kamrup. 

Parbhani. 

Aligarh. 


Meerut. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Bhatinda. 

Hassan. 

Shahjahanpur 


Bhilsa... 
Raisen.. 
Kanpur. 
Sirmoor. 
Sitapur., 


Nagpur. 

Kumool. 


Shajapur..... 

Chanda. 

Poona. 

Sawai Madho* 
pur. 


West Godavari 

33-2 

Broach. 

Sawai Madho* 

33-1 

Hamirpur.... 

pur. 



Osmanabad... 

30-0 

Sorath. 

Cachar. 

27-6 

Ballia. 

Chanda. 

27-2 

Malda. 

Bangalore.... 

26-9 

1 Barmer. 

Cuddapab.... 

26-8 

Osmanabad... 

Sirmoor...... 

26-2 

West Godavari 

Bhagalpur.... 

26-1 

('hingieput.... 

West Khan- 

26-0 

Ahmedabad... 

dosh. 



Broach. 

25-9 

Bangalore.... 

Barmer. 

25-0 

Akola. 

Sultanpiir.. .. 

24-5 

Mohindergarh. 
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TABLE ll.22~PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIO CTfLTIVATORS 

Serial 


Pro- 

num- 


por- 

ber 

District 

lion 



(Per 



cent) 


1 

2 

38, 

Broach.. 

39 0 

39. 

Burdwan. 

3S‘6 

40. 

Parbhani. 

37-9 

41. 

Cuddnpiih . ... 

37-S 

42. 

Mongbyr. 

37 f) 

43. 

Raison. 

36 • 7 

44. 

Sullan])ur. . ,. 

36-4 

45. 

Uowa. 

35 1 

46. 

Quilon. 

34‘6 

47. 

Bijnpur. 

34 f 5 

48. 

flaipur. 

34 • 1 

49. 

Palamau. 

32‘7 

60. 

MidnaponL.,. 

31 9 

61. 

Nizjimabad... 

31 >7 

62, 

(^nchar. 

31 6 

63. 

Barnier. 

316 

f>4. 

Bhagalpur.... 

31 3 

&rK ' 

Shnjapur. 

1 

31 2 

64). 

Ahmcdabad... 1 

30‘9 

67. 

IVipura.1 

30 0 

68. 

Ramaiwitha- 

2S9 


puram. 


59. 

Koraput. 

2S5 

60. 

Bangalore.... 

2S0 

61. 

. 

25‘8 

62. 

Kolhapur. 

25-4 

63, 

Rainagiri. 

22 2 

64. 

CJoimbatoro... 

22-2 

65, 

Sorath. 

20-5 

66. 

Hazaribagh... 

20-3 

67. 

Sitapur. 

16 6 

68. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

16 3 

69. 

Hlmiar. 

160 

70. 

Chittorgarh... 

15 9 

71. 

Jhaboa. 

13 5 

72. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

13 1 

73. 

Shivpuri. 

11 7 

74. 

Chum. 

11 2 

76. 

Sirohi. 

8^2 


I.ABCJE CULTIVATOBS 


Pro- 

por- 

District tion 

(Por 
cent) 

3 ~~r~ 

Ramanathft- 32 7 

j)urarn. 

Puri. 32-4 

Monghyr. 32-3 

Sarabalpur_ 32‘3 

Satna. 31 3 

Niznmabad... 31 2 
Oamanabad... 31 1 

Barmor. 30 8 

Ballia. 30’3 

Sultanpur_ 30 2 

Poona. 29'9 

Burciwan. 29 7 

West Khan- 29 • 7 

ilosh. 

Quilon. 29 7 

Bangalon>. ... 27'6 

Shajapur. 27-4 

Durg. 27 3 

Paianiau. 26 7 

Sitaptir. 26 3 

Bijapur. 26 3 

Rcwa. 25 9 

Sorath. 24 1 

Midnaporv- 21 7 

Kolhapur. 20-9 

Ratnagiri. 20 7 

Ohittorgarli... 19 6 

Kora put. 19 5 

H azaribagh,.. 19 • 0 

Mirzajmr. IS 6 

Tripura. 16 7 

Chum. 75 9 

Hisaar. 15 0 

Ooinibaton*... 14 7 

Jhabua. 13'7 

Shivpuri. 12 4 

Lakhiinpur... 12-0 
Jaljmiguri.... 9-9 

Sirohi. S7 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 


por- 

District 

tion 


(Por 


cent) 

5 

6 

Parbhani. 

240 

Ballia. 

23-3 

Rewa. 

23‘2 

Burdwan. 

22 ■ 9 

Poona. 

22‘S 

Sorath. 

22 6 

Jaunpur. 

22‘4 

Nizamabad... 

21‘9 

iShajapur. 

21‘7 

Sitapur. 

20'S 

Deoria. 

20 f) 

Bija))ur. 

20-5 

Durg. 

10-4 

Monghyr. 

l'J-3 

Bilaspur. 

191 

Ramanatha- 

US 

puram. 

Puri. 

I 

IS’3 ! 

Malalmr. 

IS 3 

Mirzapur. 

16’S 

Palamau. 

15’4 

Shivpuri. 

15 1 

Ohuru. 

14’9 

Chittorgarh... 

14’3 

Quilon. 

14’3 

Kolhapur. 

12-7 

Midnapo^^.., 

125 

Satna. 

12 0 

Rainagiri .... 

12 0 

Hi-ssar. 

ll’G 

Hazaril>agh... 

1U3 

dhabua. 

10’4 

Jjakhiiupur. .. 

9’5 

Tripura. 

7’6 

Sirohi. 

7 0 

Coimbaton)... 

6’4 

Sambalpur.... 

5’5 

Koraput. 

4’S 

Jalpaiguri.... 

2’9 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

7 

8 

Jaunpur. 

16-3 

Nainiial. 

160 

Cachar....... 

154 

Shivpuri. 

144 

I'alamaii. 

13 2 

Chittorgarh.. . 

131 

Karnanatha- 

13 1 

puram. 


Bhagalpur... . 

120 

Bilaspur. 

117 

Sullaninir. . .. 

11’5 

Kolhapur. 

W’7 

Puri. 

105 

JA*(>ria. 

10 2 

Quilon. 

10-2 

Tri])ura. 

UhO 

Burdwan. 

10 0 

Nizamabad... 

9S 

Churn. 

9’5 

Cuddapah.... 

9-2 

dljalaia. 

9-7 

Kcwa. 

91 

Malabar. 

9‘0 

JaljMugnri.... 

S’3 

Mirznj)ur. 

S-2 

Sirohi. 

8’2 

Midiiapore.... 

7' S 

Mongbvr. 

7-4 

West Khan- 

7’2 

desh. 


Rainagiri. 

6’6 

Durg. 

6’4 

Bijapur. 

6-1 

Hissar. 

51 

Sambalpur.... 

50 

Satna. 

4’4 

Hazaribagh... 

4‘2 

Coimbatore... 

3-5 

Koraput. 

3 3 

Lakhimpur... 

3-2 
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11.5.6 Purchase of livestock was not reported by large numbers of non¬ 
cultivating families. Even in the few districts in which relatively high proportion 
of non-cultivating families reported purchase of livestock, this proportion was 
generally less than 15 per cent; several of these districts are very highly developed 
areas in regard to the livestock industry, particularly dairying. 

11.6.7 The following table gives the distribution of villages according to 
average expenditure on purchase of livestock per family and per reporting family 
among cultivators: 


Average expenditure on 
purchase of livestock 

NUMBER OF VUXAQES 

Average 
expenditure 
per cultivating 
family 

Average 
expenditure per 
reporting cMilti- 
vating family 

Nil . 

9 

9 

Below Ra 100. 

443 

36 

RslOO-Rs 200. 

114 j 

194 

R8 200-R» 300. 

20 ! 

180 

RsSOO-Rs 400. 

9 

95 

Ra 400 - Rs 600. 

4 

64 

ReSOO-Rs 600. 

1 

20 

Rs600-Rg 700 . 

- ’ 

8 

R«700-R8 800 . 

- 

2 

RaSOO-Rs 900. 

- 

J 

Rg 900 - Rb 1,000. 

- 

1 

Rs 1,000 and above. 

- 

- 

Total... 

600 

600 


The table shows that the average expenditure per reporting cultivating family ranged 
between Rs 100 and Rs 300 in 374 villages. It was less than Rs 100 in 36 villages, 
between Rs 300 and Rs 600 in 149 villages and exceeded Rs 600 in 32 villages. 


11.5.8 The relative position of the different groups of families is shown by 
the overall figures for the 75 districts set out below : 


Group 

1 

Average 
expenditure 
per family 
(Rs) 

Average 
expenditure 
per reporting 
family 

m 

Expenditure by 
the group aa 
percentage of 
total expenditure 

Big cnltivaton. 

176 

430 

2S’7 

Large „ . 

123 

350 

54-2 

Medium „ . 

67 

222 

S3-2 

Small „ . 

29 

176 

12 6 




mo 

All oultivaton. 

6B 

266 

27-1 

Non-cuitivaton. 

4 

146 

2-9 

All families... 

46 

i 

mo 
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11.6.9 The average expenditure per family for the large cultivators was more 
than four times that for the small cultivators and the average expenditure per report¬ 
ing family for the large cultivators was about two times that for the small cultivators. 
Taking the country as a whole, these figures appear to suggest that a cultivator who 
actually purchased livestock needed Rs 175 to Rs 400 for the purpose. The average 
level of expenditure per reporting non-cultivating family was about Rs 160. 

11.5.10 The relative position of the different groups of cultivators in the various 
districts may best be considered with the help of the tables showing average expen¬ 
diture per reporting family on purchase of livestock. In no district w^as the expen¬ 
diture per reporting cultivating family less than Rs 100. In 50 districts it was 
between Rs 100 and Rs 30<,) and in the remaining 25 districts it was between Rs 300 
and Rs 550. Some of the districts in which high expenditure on this item was 
reported l)y cultivators are Meerut, Hissar, Mohindergarh, Raisen, Bhatinda, Bhilsa, 
Barmer, Ahmedahad and Coimbatore. Among these districts, purchases were fairly 
widespread in all except Hissar and Coimbatore. In Hissar and Coimbatore, altliough 
local breeds of cattle hold a liigh reputation, jmrchases w ere reported only by small 
numbers of (mltivators. 

11.5.11 The average ex])eiubt,ure per reporting family for the big cultivators 
in the 75 districts ranged from Rs 154 in Palamau to Rs 1,469 in Raisen. As com- 
panKi to cultivators as a class, the large cultivators showed a somewhat larger range 
of variation in the average ex])enditure per reporting family on purchase of live¬ 
stock. For the large cultivators, in 33 districts the average expenditure per report¬ 
ing family was between Rs JOO and Rs 300 and in 31 districts, between Rs 300 and 
Rs 500; in 11 districts the average w^as between Rs 500 and Rs 810. For the medium 
cultivators, the average expenditure per reporting family w^as less than Rs 200 in 41 
districts and in the remaining 34 districts, it ranged from Rs 200 to Rs 450. For the 
small cultivators also, in a majority of the districts, numbering 51, the average 
expenditure was below Rs 200 per reporting family, and in the remaining 24 districts 
it was between Rs 200 and Rs 420. 

Source of finance for purchase of livestock 

11.6.12 The following table sets out the proportion of total expenditure by 
all families on purchase of livestock financed by different sources for the 76 districts 
taken together: 


Source of tinanoo 

Proportion of 
total expenditure 
financed 


(Per cent) 


29 S 


13 2 


12-4 


44 0 

Others (including more than one source)..... 

11 

Total.... 

100 0 
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TABLE II.23--AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 

OF LIVESTOCK 



1 

1 CTTLTIVATOUS 

NON-erLTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Serial 

mimlKjr 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1. 


247 

Bhatinda. 

29 

Meerut. 

154 

2. 

JulluiKlur. 

189 

Soi‘ath... 

18 

Mohindergarh. 

146 

3. 

Bli.-itinda. 

188 

Aligarh. 

17 

Agra. 

131 

4, 

Alijrurh. 

187 

Xainital. 

17 

Bhatinda. 

131 

5, 

Sagar. 

180 

Kurnool. 

10 

Sagar. 

130 

a. 

Agra. 

17.5 

Sirmoor. 

ir> 

Jaipur. 

109 

7. 

Bhils^i. 

108 

Shajapur.. 

15 

Aligarh. 

103 

8. 

Mohitulergarh.i 

104 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

14 

Banner. 

100 

9. 

Raiseii. 

1.57 

Raisen. 

14 

Kanpur. 

99 

U). 

f • 

147 

Bangalore.. 

14 

Bliiltui. 

99 

n. 

1 *ini]iiir. 1 

Hoshiarpiir. 

132 

Barmer. 

12 

Kurnool. 

98 

12. 

V)n>'piir.1 

1.32 

Parbhani. 

12 

Raisen. 

90 

13. 

Kiimool. 

132 

Kanpur. 

II 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

94 

14. 

Kanpur. 

127 

Hassan. 

10 

Hassan. 

77 

Ifi. 

1 Ahmedabad. 

i 1 

123 

Kamrup.. i 

9 

.Hoshiari)ur. 

75 

If). 

' Xainital.j 

110 j 

Malda. 

9 

Kamrup. 

71 

17. 

Hamirjmr. 

108 

West Godavari.. .. 

8 

Shahjahaiipur. 

70 

18. 

Sawai Madliopiir. . 

108 

Meerut. 

7 

1 Xagpur. 

70 

19. 

Barmer. 

107 

Mohindergarh. 

7 

Xainital. 

09 

20. 

Chinglcput. 

102 

Akola. 

7 

Kamirpur. 

68 

21. 

li«as.s.an... 

98 

Kolhapur. 

7 

Ahmedabad. 

67 

22. 

Akola. 

97 

Osmanabad.. 

7 

Chingleput. 

00 

23. 

Kamrup. 

95 

Cachar. 

6 

Bangalore. 

59 

24. 

Broach. 

95 

Bunlwan. 

6 

f’uddapah. 

59 

25. 

Mahbubnagar. 

93 

Jali>aiguri. 

5 

Broach... 

54 

20, 

Parbhani. 

87 

Jaunpur. 

4 

Xizamabad. 

54 

27. 

West Godavari.... 

84 

Agra. 

4 

^SLabbubnagar. 

53 

28. 

Shahjahaiipur. 

80 

Shivpuri. 

4 

Sitajjiir. 

51 

29. 

Osmanabad. 

77 

Xagpur. 

4 

Sirmoor. 

49 

30. 

Giiddapah. 

75 

Xizamabad. 

4 

Parbhani. 

49 

31. 

VVo.st Khandesh... 

72 

Chingleput. 

4 

Akola. 

49 

32. 

Baiigah^ro. 

72 

Hamirjjur.. 

.3 

(?huiTi. 

47 

.33. 

(/handa. 

09 

PcKuia. 

3 

Poona. 

40 

34. 

PtK)na. 

68 

Ratnagiri. 

3 

Osmanabad. 

46 

.35. 

Malda. 

07 

Midnaporo. 

2 

West Khandesh... 

45 

30. 

Xizamabad. 

00 

Ballia. 

2 

West Godavari.... 

45 

37. 

Sitapur. 

01 

Sitapur,.. 

2 

Shajapur. 

44 
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TABLE 11.23—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PURCHASE 

OF LIVESTOCK—Concluded 



CULTIVATORS 


N OR -C U LTIV ATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

1 

Serial 

number 

1 District 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(R*) 

District 

Amount 

(R«) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

i} 

0 

38. 

Shajapur. 

58 

Shahjahanpur..... 

2 

Dooria. 

41 

39. 

Ilissar. 

56 

(Uiittorf'arh. 

2 

Bilaspur. 

41 

40. 

Sirnioor. 

55 

Jhabua. 

2 

Hissar.. 

41 

41. 

(7hiii*u. 

53 

1 

iSatna. 

o 

Jullundiir. 

40 

42. 

iiijapur. 

53 

Sagar. 

2 

(.3ianda. 

39 

43. 

RilAHjair. 

47 


o 

Miihi.'i . 

38 

44. 

Bhagalpur. 

45 

Malabar. 

2 

Ramanathupuram. 

38 

45. 

Moii|?hvr. 

45 

Quilon. 

2 

1 

liijajnir.! 

37 

40. 

Hamujiathupuram. 

45 

Lakhimpiir. 

1 

Hbugalpiir. 

33 

47. 

iVoria.. 

44 

Monghvr. 

1 ‘ 

Sorath. 

33 

48. 

('achar. 

40 

Palamau. 

J 

(?achar. 

31 

49. 

Hurd wan. 

40 

(’hum. 

1 

,)nun])ui‘. 

30 

50. 

Sorath.. 

40 

•laijuir. 

1 

1 Malabar. 

30 

51. 

Hallia. 

39 

BhilHa. 

1 

1 Kolhapur. 

29 

52. 

Jaunpur. 

39 

li<'W’a. 

1 

1 Halim.’. 

27 

53, 

Mala fair. 

35 

Puri. 

i 

j Jliirg. 

26 

54. 

l^hittorp;arh. 

33 

(’handa.. 

1 

! Rurdwan. 

25 

55. 

Kolhajiur. 

33 

Ahmcdubad. 

1 1 

1 

Sultanpiir. 

25 

50. 

. 

32 

Bn>aeb.. 

1 

.Monglivr. 

24 

57. 

(’/oim baton*.. 

32 

Hijapur.! 

1 

Chiltorgarh. 

24 

58. 

Tripura. 

30 

(’oimbaUirc.1 

1 

Tripura. 

22 

59. 1 

Mirzapur. 

30 

(’uddapah. 

1 

Mirzapur. 

20 

60. 1 

Quilon. 

28 

'rripura. 


Shivpuri. 

20 

61. 

Sultanjair. 

27 

Bbagalpur. 


Quilon. 

20 

62, 

llowtt. 

24 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

Satna. 

18 

03, 

Shivpuri. 

23 

Mirz-upur. 

- 

Palamau. 

17 

64. ! 

Satiia.. 

23 

Dooria. 


Kcwa. 

10 

65. i 

Puri. 

23 

tSuItaiipur. 


Jhabua. 

15 

66. ! 

l^ilainuu. 

21 

Hoshiurpur. 


Puri. 

15 

07. ; 

Hatnagiri. 

19 

duliundur. 

- 

Ratiuigiri. 

15 

68. 

I^khimpur. 

10 

Hissar. 


Jalpaiguri. 

14 

09. 

tlalpaigiiri. 

10 

Siixdii. 


Mid na pom. 

14 

70. 

Miiina}>Qrc. 

16 

Sambalpur. 


Coimbatore. 

14 

71. 1 

Samlmlpur. 

16 

Koraput. 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

12 

72. 

Dazariba^h. 

15 

Biiaapur. 

- 

Lakhimjmr. 

11 

73, 1 

Sirohi. 

15 

Durg.. 

- 

Sirohi. 

11 

74. 

Jluibua. 

15 

Mahbubnagar..... 


Satnbalpur. 

11 

76. 

Koraput. 

15 

Hamanathapuram. 


Koraput. 

0 
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TABLE ll.24~AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 

ON PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK 


OULTIVATOBS 


Serial 

number 

District 

1 

1. 

Meerut. 

2. 

Hissar. 

3. 

Mohindergarh. 

4. 

Raisan. 

5. 

Bhatinda. 

6. 

Bhilsa. 

7. 

Banner. 

8. 

Ahmedabad. 

9. 

Coimbatore. 

10. 

Chum. 

11. 

Sagar. 

12. 

Agra. 

13. 

Aligarh. 

14. 

Jaipur. 

15. 

Juilundur. 

16. 

Broach. 

17. 

Kumool. 

18. 

Hamirpur. 

19. 

West j^andesh... 

20. 

Kanpur. 

21. 

Nainital. 

22. 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

23. 

Cuddapah. 

24. 

Nizamabad. 

25. 

Akola. 

26. 

Bijapur. 

27. 

Bangalore. 

28. 

Parbhani. 

29. 

Nagpur. 

30. 

Osmanabad. 

31. 

Chingleput. 

32. 

Poona. 

33. 

Tripura. 

34. 

West Godavari.... 

35. 

Sitapur. 

36. 

Hassan. 

37. 

Shajapur. 



50K-CULTIVAT0RS 

Amount 

(Rs) 

District 

Amount 

(Ra) 

2 

3 

4 

532 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

596 

508 

Sorath... 

380 

471 

Cachar. 

361 

468 

Nagpur.... 

305 

439 

Broach. 

301 

432 

Meerot. 

283 

428 

Hoshiarpur. 

267 

397 

Aligarh. 

262 

397 

Ahmedabad.. 

257 

390 

Chittorgarh. 

244 

390 

Bilaspur. 

230 

369 

Jaipur. 

222 

369 

Banner.. 

209 

362 

Nizamabad. 

201 

358 

Hassan. 

200 

355 

Nainital. 

197 

346 

Agra. 

189 

340 

Akola. 

188 

338 

Kamrap. 

179 

333 

Sirohi. 

178 

325 

Coimbatore. 

176 

324 

Ratnagiri. 

174 

315 

Chum. 

173 

314 

Hamirpur. 

168 

307 

Chanda. 

167 

295 

Jaunpur. 

159 

294 

Bhatinda. 

158 

290 

Poona. 

156 

286 

Malabar. 

153 

283 

Juilundur. 

152 

278 

Jalpaiguri. 

151 

276 

Kolhapur. 

151 

264 

Shivpuri. 

147 

261 

Mabbubnagar. 

147 

254 

Bangalore. 

139 

253 

Sirmoor. 

138 

242 

West Khandesh.,. 

136 


ALL VAMIUKS 


District 


5 


Meerut. 

Hlssar. 

Mohiudergarh. 

Banner. 

Bhilsa. 

Baisen. 

Ahmedabad. 

Churn. 

Bhatinda. 

Sagar. 

Coimbatore. 

Agra. 

Jaipur. 

Aligarh. 

JuJiundur. 

Broach. 

Hamirpur. 

West KbaudeBh. *. 
Sawai Madhopur.. 
Kanpur. 

Kumool. 

Nainiial. 

Cuddapah. 

Nizamabad. 

Akola. 

Bijapur. 

Nagpur. 

Bangalore. 

Poona. 

Chingleput. 

Tripura.. 

Sitapur. 

Hassan... 

Osmanabad. 

Parbhani... 

Chanda. 

Hoshiarpur. 


Amount 

(Rb) 


6 


523 

507 

464 

424 

417 

400 

395 

388 

386 

386 

386 

367 

361 

.357 

354 


354 

335 

329 

328 

320 

318 

317 

313 

311 

293 

291 

287 

278 

271 

269 

263 

252 

251 

250 

246 

234 

231 
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TABLE 11.24—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK—Concluded 


Serial 

number 

CULTIVATORS 

NON-CULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMIL1K8 

District 

Amount 

(Rh) 

District 

Amount 

(Kb) 

1 liatrict 

Amount 

(K«) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


38. 

Jalpaiguri.. 

237 

Kanpur. 

134 

Mahbubnagar. 

231 

39. 

(yhanda. 

235 

Qution. 

134 

Jalpaiguri. 

230 

40. 

Hoshiarpur. 

231 

Malda. 

128 

West Godavari. . . . 

229 

41. 

Mahbubnagar. 

231 

Mohindcrgarh. 

123 

Monghvr. 

222 

42. 

Monghvr. 

227 

Cuddapah. 

123 

Kolhapur. 

222 

43. 

Kolhapur. 

226 

Tripura. 

122 

Shajapur. 

215 

44. 

Chittorif^arh . 

213 

Haist^n . 

122 

Chittorgarh. 

214 

45. 

Ramanathajiuram. 

213 

Kiirnool. 

)21 

Kamanathapuraiii. 

212 

46, 

Rilaspur. 

207 

Shaja]mi. 

117 

Bilaspur. 

207 

47. 

Mirzapur. 

206 

I’arbhani. 

116 

Mii*zapur. 

205 

48, 

SUahjahunpur. 

202 

Monglivr . 

114 

Shahjahanjuir . 

201 

40. 

Kamrup. 

196 

Hurd wan . 

112 

Sorath . 

197 

50. 

Si rob i . 

192 

Sugar . 

112 

Kamrup . 

195 

51. 

Burtlwan. 

190 

Hijupur. 

109 

Sirohi. 

191 

52. 

Malrla. 

189 

West (halavari. . . . 

105 

Lakhimpur . 

18] 

53. 

Lakhirnpiir . 

185 

Sitaptir . 

101 

Malda ... 

J79 

54. 

Hhagalpur . 

181 

l.lsmanabad . 

100 

Bhagalpiir . 

179 

55. i 

Dooria . 

179 

(^Iniiglcput, . 

100 

I k'oria . 

179 

56. 

Sirmour . 

i 178 ■ 

Midi»aj»orc . 

* 99 

j Burdwaii . 

178 

57. 

Sorat h . 

178 1 

Shahjahanpur . 

1 98 


177 








58. 

Durg . 

177 i 

Kewa . 

i 98 

i Sirmoor . 

176 

50. 

Malabar. 

170 

Hallia . 

; 80 

i Malabar. . 

170 

60. 

Koraput . 

169 1 

Mirzapur . 

79 

' Koraput . 

169 

61. 

Shivjmri . 

163 ! 

Jhabiin . 

78 

Shivpuri . 

163 

62. 

HalJia . 

160 

Sntnu . 

77 

(,‘ac'luir. 

159 

63. 

Qtiilon. 

159 j 

I^ikhimpiir. 

76 

Quilon. 

158 

64. 

Cachar . 

155 

Deoria . 

65 

Ballia . 

157 

65. 

Jaunpur . 

155 

Sanilwilpur . 

65 

Jaunpur . 

156 

66. 

Satna . ! 

146 

Tiiri . 

60 

Ratnagiri . 

144 

67. 

Ilatnagiri . 

142 

Diaaur. . .. 

57 

Satna . 

143 

68. 

Jliahua . 

137 

Biiilaa . 

54 

Jhabiia .. 

137 

60. 

UaKaribagli . 

127 

Koraput . 

1 40 

Hazaribagh . 

127 

70. 

Stiltanpur . 

122 

Bamanathajmrnm . 

40 

Sultani>ur . 

122 

71. 

Kowa . 

120 

Bhagatpur . 

26 

Hewa . 

119 

72. 

Midnapore . 

H7 

Pa lu mail . 

18 

Midnapore . 

116 

73. 

Palamau . 

117 

Hazariliagh . 

- 

i Puri . 

113 

74. 

Puri . 

117 

Sultaiipiir .i 

- 

Palamau . 

112 

75. 

Sambalpiir . 

112 

Diirg . j 

i 

Sambalpur . 

112 


ao 
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TABLE 11.25—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

ma t ULTlVATOKS 

iJiUGIC CULTIVATORS 

mkluum cultivators 

SMAI.L CULTIVATORS 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Ks) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rh) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(R«) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

1. 

Raiaen. 

1,469 

Raisen. 

804 

Meerut. 

448 


416 

2. 

Banner. 

1,214 

Banner. 

749 

llissar. 

415 


364 

3. 

B hi Isa. 

1JIO 

M*.*crut. 

708 


410 


326 

4. 

Sajrar. 

1,058 

Bhiisjt. 

655 

Mohindorgarh 

405 

flullundiir.. . 

316 

5. 

Mwrut. 

823 

Hi,ssar. 

620 


379 


315 

(). 

M<»hiiKlerjiarh. 

766 

Sagar. 

619 

Ahinedrt bail 

367 


311 

7. 

Hissar. 

704 

Mohiiiilorgarh. 

607 


339 


302 

8. 

(-oimbat<>re... 

692 

Bhatinda. 

553 

Agra. 

319 

Broach. 

268 

9. 

Kurnool. 

684 

Kurnool...... 

536 

Parbhani.. . . 

316 


267 

10. 

Nappur. 

t>22 

.4Ugarh. 

512 

Jaipur.. 

311 

MohindiTgarh. 

266 

11. 

West Khan- 

622 

Ahiuedabad.. . 

507 

Aligarh. 

309 

Ahmedabad... 

266 


tlesh. 








12. 

Chiiigleput.... 

616 

Coimbatore... 

498 

Broach. 

:m 

Nizamabad... 

264 

13. 

Aligarh. 

613 

Hamirpur. . .. 

495 

Raistui. 

307 


259 

14. 

Bhat inda. 

602 

Agra. 

484 

Kanpur. 

302 

Bhilsa . . 

255 

15. 

Jaipur. 

600 

West Khan- 

469 

Jullundur. . . . 

300 

Sawai Mad ho- 

235 




desh. 




pur. 


16. 

A kola. 

,594 

Jaipur. 

459 

Sawai Mudho- 

299 

Agra. 

226 






pur. 




17. 

Ha.s8aii. 

500 

Broach. 

452 

Bill Isa. 

298 


224 

18. 

Oamanabnd.., 

587 

► Akola. 

450 

Coimbatore,.. 

297 

Sirohi. 

221 

19. 

Agra. 

586 

Kanpur. 

445 1 

Nizamabad,.. 

295 

Banner. 

215 

20, 

, Ahm(^d}4had... 

568 

Bangalore.... 

445 

Cuddapah.... 

278 

West Khan- 

209 








dc.sh. 


21. 

Chum. 

559 

Jullundur. . . . 

443 

Hamirpur.... 

270 

Siitn riiir 

205 

22. 

Broach. 

554 

O.smanabad... 

441 

K 

25*4 


204 

23. 

Sitapur. 

534 

Chum. 

440 

Rijflpii r 

253 

Ki 1 SI 111 1 r 

0(14 

24. 

Banga lore.... 

533 

Nainital. 

431 

Banner. 

251 

K IIIi * • • » • • 

PooriJi. ... , , 

201 

25. 

Julliindur. . .. 

624 

Chingleput_ 

421 

West Khan- 

249 

Parbhani. 

196 






desh. 




26. 

Shivpuri. 

516 

Nagpur. 

420 

Shs.ja.piir 

244 

C\t iim hti Lera 

195 

27. 

Hamirpur.... 

511 

Sawai Madho- 

388 

Bangalore .... 

226 

Sugar . 

191 




pur. 






28. 

Nairiital. 

509 

Cuddapah.... 

.388 

Chitlorgarb.. . 

224 

Kanpur . 

189 

29. 

Tripura. 

490 

Sitapur....... 

386 

^atnifM.1 

222 

1 Y'lfl (l 

18(i 

30. 

West Godavari 

488 

Hassan. 

385 

Akola. 

219 

V/Ull4IUnHll • • « • 

Sorath 

1 O^f 

J79 

31. 

Cuddapah. , . . 

487 

West Godavari 

377 

Hoshiarpur ... 

215 

Bangalore .... 

179 

32. 

Kanpur . 

467 

Tripura,. . . 

366 


*>i *1 

f\ 1 1 


33, 

Chanda. 

449 

Bijapur . 

358 

v/nlliciliMi/aM • • * 

Mah hu hri era r 

210 

0£l-Ci «4 • 

Jh I 

1 /U 

nut 

34. 

Parbhani. 

447 

Mirzapur . 

356 

1 l/AjlCliKCS'J • 

N appiir...... 

207 

KflRn lAltMflf'hllt* 

1 o«j 

161 

36. 

Mahbubnagar. 

439 

Parbhani. 

356 

Sorath. 

193 

i,.v| iCbiijciJIli AJ MM A 

M irzajiiir 

158 

36. 

Sawai Madlio- 

426 

Nizamabad... 

347 

Sugar. 

189 

Ham'irpur. . . . 

158 


pur. 








37. 

Hoshiarpur . .. j 

416 

Chanda. 

346 

Hassan. 

187 

Chittorgarh... 

158 
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TABLE I l.25~AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Serial 

num> 

ber 

mo (HJLTIVATOHS 

I. A HOF. CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM (U^LTIVATORS 

SMALL (’UI.TIVATORS 

JJiHtriot 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Ks) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Kb) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Kb) 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Kb) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Mirzapur. 

408 

Shajapur. 

319 

West CJodavari 

187 

Bhagaljmr, ... 

150 

39. 

Bijapur. 

390 

Hoshiarpiir... 

315 

Kolhapur. 

IHI 

Kaniruj). 

153 

40. 

Nizamabad... 

380 

Kolhapur. 

307 

Sirmoor. 

179 

West (hulavari 

153 

41. 

Ramanatha- 

381 

Mahbubnagar. 

300 

(3uinda. 

177 

IJassan. 

150 


)>uram. 







42. 

Bilaapiir. 

373 

Monghvr. 

305 

Kamrup. 

175 

Shaja])ur. 

148 

43. 

MoiiRhvr. 

360 

Sbivpuri. 

290 

Sirohi. 

174 

A kola. 

146 

44. 

Shajapiir. 

308 

iShahjahanpiir 

283 

Ramanatha- 

174 

Mahbuhnagar. 

146 

45. 

Kolliapur..,.. 

344 

Ramanatha- 

278 

Chingleput.... 

173 

Jhahua. 

145 




puram. 






40. 

Lakhimpur. .. 

334 

Bilanpur. 

274 

Burdwan. 

109 

Hoshiarjiur... 

141 

47. 

Siuihjahaiipur 

318 

Poona........ 

203 

Sitapur. 

103 

Chanda. 

130 

48. 

Jhirii. 

315 

Durg.. 

250 

Malda.... 

102 

Kolhapur. 

134 

40. 

(5aohar. 

303 

Kamrup. 

249 

Monghyr. 

101 

Kurnool. 

134 

50. 

litHiria....... 

280 

Malda. 

244 

Lakliimpur. .. 

150 

Malda. 

133 

51. 

Kamrup. 

278 

I.filirhimpi|r, , . 

242 

1 kioria. 

150 

Malabar. 

129 

52. 

Bha^alpur... . 

277 

(Miittorgarh... 

241 

Shnhjahanpiir 

150 

Bimiwan. 

119 

53. 

Mdkia. 

200 

Bhagalpur.... 

233 

Malabar. 

150 

Ramanatha- 

no 







puram. 


54. 

Ballia. 

200 

Burdwan. 

232 

Bilaspur. 

149 

Hazaribagh... 

114 

55. 

Jaunpiir. 

205 

Jaunpur. 

227 

Shiv})uri. 

147 

Nag]>ur. 

111 

50. 

Sirohi. 

255 

(kifhar. 

221 

Ballia. 

141 

(Oiingleput.... 

111 

57. 

Satna. 

244 

tlalpaiguri.... 

219 

Jhabua. 

141 

Monghyr. 

107 

58. 

Chittorgarli... 

242 

IKjoria. 

217 

Koraput. 

140 

Ballia. 

106 

50. 

Malabar. 

233 

Ballia. 

215 

Qiiilon. 

138 

Bilaspur. 

103 

00. 

Ratnagiri. 

230 

Koraput. 

200 

Tripura. 

137 

Quilon. 

101 

01. 

Burdwan. 

226 

Malalmr. 

193 

Bhagalpur.... 

131 1 

Sultanpur.... 

98 

02. 

Sultanpur.... 

226 

Qiiilon. 

192 

Ratnagiri. 

130 

Cachar,. 

97 

03. 

Koraptif. 

220 

Sinnonr. 

189 

Jalpaiguri.... 

120 

' D(H)ria.. 

94 

04. 

QuiJon. 

225 

Sirohi. 

183 

Oaehar. 

117 

^ Lakhimjnir. .. 

90 

05. 

Poona... 

206 

Satna. 

179 

llazarihagh... 

114 

Ratnagiri. 

89 

06. 

liewa. 

205 

Ratnagiri. 

109 

Jaunpur. 

111 

Duig. 

84 

67. 

Midnapore.... 

106 

Sfirath T .. -.. T 

101 

Durg. 

111 

Re.wa. 

78 

68. 

SirmfK>T , .. , . 

195 

Sultanpur.... 

159 

R.'wa........ 

103 

Shivpuri..,.,, 

77 

69. 

ifhabiia. T n 

185 

Puri. 

159 

Satna. 

102 

Palamau. 

76 

70. 

Piiri. 

182 

l^ilainaii. 

165 

Sambalpur.... 

102 

Jaunpur. 

72 

71. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

170 

Midnapore. ... 

153 

Mirzapur. 

96 

Puri . 

71 

72. 

Sorath. 

165 

lUiwa.. 

152 

Palamau. 

94 

Sambalpur.... 

68 - 

73. 

Hazaribagh... 

156 

Haziiribagh... 

138 

Sultanpur .... 

93 

Midna}M)re. ... 

67 

74. 

Sambalpur. .. • 

150 

^ThabllAr . r r . r - 

129 

Midnapore, .., 

91 

Satna . 

63 

76. 

Palamau . 

154 

Samballiur. ... 

120 

Puri . 

81 

Koraput . 

44 
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It may be noted that current income and past savings together accounted for about 
42 per cent of the expenditure on purchase of livestock, as against 46 per cent in the 
case of purchase of land. Sale of assets constituted about an equal proportion in 
both cases, while borrowings were found to be a definitely more important source of 
finance for purchase of livestock than for purchase of land. 

11.5.13 Table 11.26 gives for each district the proportion of total expendi¬ 
ture on purchase of livestock financed by current income and past savings, borrowings 
and sale of assets. As other sources of finance are miimportant, district data in 
respect of these have not been shown separately. From this table it appears that 
both owned resources and borrowings were in several districts of equal importance 
as sources of finance. As may be expected, the districts in w^hich owned resources 
accounted for a relatively small proportion are those in w'hich a larger proportion 
is accounted for by borrowings and rice ccr.sa. Further, the districts in which the 
level of average expenditure for the purpose w^as low^ are also mostly those which 
showed more than 50 per cent of the finance being found from owned resources. 
Districts in which 40 to 50 per cent of the total expenditui‘e for the purpose was 
financed from ow ned resources form the largest group, and the next largest groups 
are those in which 50 to 60 ])er cent and 30 to 40 per cent of the total expenditure 
were found from this source. Conversely, of the r(?quired expenditure, borrowings 
provided 40 to 50 per cent in 27 districts and 50 to 60 per cent in 14 districts. In 
six districts sale of assets was not resorted to for financing expenditure on purchase 
of livestock. Sale of assets provided less than 5 per cent of the finance in 21 districts, 
5 to 10 per cent in 14 districts and 10 to 20 per cent in 19 districts. Among the 
districts in which sale of assets accouified for more than 20 per cent of the finance 
are included a few districts in w hich, owing to the existence of an important livestoi^k 
business, large receipts from sale of livestock might be expected; examples are Hissar 
and Bangalore, in which sale of assets financed more than 30 per cent of the total 
expenditure. In these instances, obviously the sale of livestock is not so much to be 
considered a process of disinvestment as the realization of current income from 
livestock breeding enterprise. 

Net purchase and sale of livestock 

11.5.14 This leads us to a consideration of the position in respect of net 
purchase of livestock w ith s|>ecial reference to areas which are of importance from 
the point of view of livestock business. The proportion of the amount realized from 
sale of livestock to the amount spent on purcliase of livestock varied considerably 
from district to district, as may be seen from the table on page 609 
which gives the frequency distribution of districts according to the size of 
the proportion, for the big, large, medium and small cultivators. Sale of 
livestock was reported in all the 75 districts by the large, medium and small 
cultivators. In four districts, viz., Jalpaiguri, Shajapur, Osmanabad and Hissar, 
value of sales of livestock by the large cultivators exceeded that of their purchases ; in 
Hissar value of sales was about three times the value of purchases. In five 
districts, viz., Jalpaiguri, Hissar, Jhabua, Shajapur and Sugar, value of sales exceeded 
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TABLE ll.26~SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PUR. 
CHASE OF LIVESTOCK s EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 
ALL FAMILIES 



1 (JUKRENT 

: AND 1 






VAHT HAVrNOH 

HA1.E OK AM8KTS 

1 RORROWINOH 


Serial 







luiinbei 

District 

Porcent- 

l.hHtrict 

P(*rcent‘ 

District 

Percent 



age 


age 


ago 


1 

2 

3 

^ 4 

5 

0 

I. 

.\koJii . 

SM'3 

Bnngalon*. 

43-3 

Jhabiia.. 

83-3 

2. 

Lakhimpur. 

73-7 

MuHsan . 

32‘5 

('‘hum. 

82 3 

3. 

Samlialpur. 

723 

1 lissar. 

30 4 

Jaipur. 

71‘2 

4. 

Midnaport'. 

ns‘2 

Cacbar. 

30 3 

Shajapur. 

71‘2 

5. 

Tripura. 

ns 2 

Hanmnathujiurain. 

27 4 

Bhilsa. 

70 3 

! 

Korafiut. 

n2’2 

Sitapur. 

27-2 

Cuddapah. 

06-5 

7. 

Parbhani. 

01 a 

Mnlda. 

20 2 

Malibu bnagar. 

64 9 

8. 

Osnuiiiribad. 

009 

Jal]»aiguri. 

230 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

63‘9 

IK 

Ha2^ariba)2ih . 

1 59-4 

Malabar.. . 

22 S 

Sirobi. 

59 0 

10. 

Oilaspur. 

5S ■ 7 

I looria. 

22 5 i 

Palamau... 

58'1 

11. 

Julpai^uri. 

6S’2 

Mohiudergarh. 

218 

i 

Chittorgarh. 

57^8 

12. 

Maida. 

57'7 

Kolhapur. 

21'2 

Sorath.. 

56'1 

13, 

Burdwari. 

i 56-2 

Kararup. 

21 0 

Chingicput. 

550 

14. 

Haiw^ii . 

54'S 

Durg. 

1 21 0 

Broach. 

549 

15. 

Quilon. 

54 4 

Ballia. 

20 0 

Monghyr. 

53'6 

16. 

Banner. 

53‘4 

Agra. 

19’7 

Kuniool. 

53'1 

17. 

West Klmndesh... 

527 

Parbliani. 

IS‘4 

West Gorlavari_ 

530 

18. 

Sitapur. 

52 1 

Nagpur. 

179 

Ahrafniabad. 

52'2 

19. 

Sapir. 

51-7 

Chanda. 

15‘S 

Nainital. 

518 

20. 

Kanpur. 

51 0 

Poona. 

15‘S 

Haniirpur. 

51 5 

21. 

1 

lloshiarpur. 

51 4 

1 

Nizantabaci. 

15’S 

Mohindergarb . 

50-9 

22. 

1 Malabar . 

51-4 

Sultanpiir. 

! 15’6 

Hissar. .. 

502 

23. 

! Nagpur. 

50 6 

Bijapur. 

156 

Nizamabad. 

49'9 

24. 

Coimbatore. 

50 ’ 4 

I Shahjahanpur..... 

j 15‘5 

Shivpuri. 

49'8 

25. 

Julliindur. 

1 

50’3 

.Aligarh. 

\ 15 0 

Satrm . 

49'7 

26, 

MtK?rut . 

49 H 

Puri .. 

14 9 

Mirzapur ... 

* 49‘4 

27. 

Shivpuri . 

49 5 

Bhagalpur . 

144 

Bijapur . 

48'S 

2B. 

Ratnagiri . 

4S’4 

Quilon . 

14 0 

Rewa . 

48 3 

29. 

Bhaiindn . 

407 

Hazaribngh . 

13-9 

Agra . 

48 2 

30. 

Monghyr . 

40 4 

Wtmt Godavari. ... 

13‘8 

Ramanalhapuram . 

46 2 

31. 

Sirramjr . 

45 

Jaunpur . 

! 13-3 

McM>nit . 

401 

32. 

Satna . 

45’S 

Bhatinda. 

\ 13 2 

Barnier. 

45 9 

33. 

Mirzapur. 

44 6 

SiniUK>r. 

12 9 

Jullundur. 

45'8 

34. 

Aligarh. 

44-1 

Burdwan. 

11-8 

Ratnagiri. 

45 7 

35. 

T)iir<y. .... 

44 1 

Kurnool.. 

9’9 

PcKma..... 

450 

30. 

*''**'P^. 

Puri. 

43‘9 

Ohiugloput. 

9‘9 

Coimbatore. 

464 

37. 

■Taiinmir. 

43 6 

Nainital. 

8-6 

Deoria. 

443 
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TABLE M.26~SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR EXPENDITURE ON PUR¬ 
CHASE OF LIVESTOCK: EXPENDITURE FINANCED BY EACH 
SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 
ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 



CURRENT INCOME AND 


PAST SAVINGS 

Serial 



number 

District 

Percjent* 



ago 


1 

2 

38. 

Hamirpur. 

43 6 

39. 

Bhagnlpur. 

42 7 

40. 

Rewa. 

42 3 

41. 

Palamau. 

41 9 

42. 

Chittorgarb. 

41 7 

43. 

Ballia. 

41 6 

44. 

Sultanpur. 

41 1 

46. 

Chanda.j 

41 1 

46. 

Broach. 

410 

47. 

Sirohi. 

40‘6 

48. 

iShahjahanpur. 

40’6 

49, 

Sorath. 

40 3 

50. 

Cachar. 

39 4 

51. 

Poona. 

38-6 

52. 

Ahmedabad. 

3H0 

53. 

Kolhapur. 

37 6 

54. 

Nainital. 

37 3 

65. 

Kurnool. 

36 8 

56. 

Chingleput. 

36 1 

57. 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

34 7 

68. 

Xizamabad. 

34 3 

59. 

Kamnip. 

34 1 

60. 

Bijapur. 

34 1 

6J. 

Dooria. 

33 2 

62. 

West Godavari.... 

33 2 

63. 

Axra. 

32 0 

64. 

Cuddapah. 

29 7 

65. 

Jaipur. 

28-8 

66, 

Hassan. 

28-8 

67. 

Bhilsa. 

2H-7 

68. 

Mahbubnagar. 

28*7 

69. 

Mohindergarh. 

27 0 

70. 

Shajapur. 

26*8 

71. 

Ramanathapuram. 

26*7 

72. 

Bangalore. 

23*0 

73. 

Hissar. 

19*4 

74. 

Churu. 

16*0 

75. 

Jhabua. 

13*9 


SALK OF ASSETS 


BORROWrNOS 


District 


Percont- 

ago 


District 


3 4 


6 


Rowa. 

Osmanabad, 

Ahmedabad 


H'4 Sagar. 

7'7 Shahjahanpiir. 
7 3 Siiltanpur.. .. 


Akola. 

Mahlnihnagar. 

Hnshiarpur. 

West Khaiidesh... 
Mirzapur. 


6 6 
6‘4 
6-2 
61 
60 


Kanpur.. 
»)aun]nir.. 
Hhagalpur 
Sirmnor.. 
Puri. 


Ratnagiri.. 
Lakhtmpur 
Kanpur... 
Bilaspur.,. 
Hamirpur. 


5 9 

6 6 
5 1 
4’7 
4 6 


Aligarh. 

Knlhapur. 

West Khandes}!... 

Hhatinda. 

Kamrup. 


Sagar. 

Meerut. 

JulJundiir. 

Ouddai>ah. 

Satna. 


4 4 
4 1 
39 
3‘S 
3 7 


Raisen.... 

Ballia.. 

Kompiit... 

Hassan. 

Ht>8hiarpur 


Raisen. 

Sorath...., 
Coimiwtoro 
Tripura. .. 
Shajapur.. 


3 6 
3 6 
3‘2 
30 
27 


Durg. 

Bangalore 
Burdwan. 
Tripura.. 
Nagpur.. 


Midnapore. 
Sambalpur, 
Broach.... 

Bhilsa. 

Shivpuri... 


26 

13 

1-2 

10 

0‘7 


Midnapore, 
(!handa. . . 
Biliispiir... 
Hazaribagh 
Qiiilon..... 


Jhabua.. 
Korapiit. 
Banner. 
Monghyr 
Palamau. 


0-3 
0 3 
0 2 


0a(4)ar. 

Malabar..., 
Sarabilpur. 
Osmanataid 
l.<akhimpur, 


Chum. 

Sirohi... 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur., 
Chittorgarb. 


Sitapur,.. 
Parbhani. 
Malda.... 
Jalpaiguri 
Akola,... 


Percent- 

ago 


43 9 
43^8 
43 3 

43 3 
42 0 
41 9 
41 2 
41 >2 


40 9 
40-7 
40 2 
40 0 
39 9 


39 >9 
38 3 
37 5 
36’6 
34 9 


34 9 
33-7 
330 
31 6 
31 4 


29 3 
27 0 
26-6 
26 0 
262 


24 8 
24-8 
23 0 
21 4 
207 

20 1 
20 0 
16-9 
JO‘2 
4-6 
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that of purchases for the medium cultivators. As regards the small cultivators, 
value of sales of livestock exceeded that of f)iirchases in as many as 10 districts, viz., 
Hissar, Ramanatliaf)uram, Bhaj^alpur, Palamau, Deoria, Mohindergarh, "Rewa, 
Korapiit, Durg and Sugar. 


Proportion of valiio of Kalt*B 
to that of puroiiaHUH 


NCMKKH OF 

niSTUICTM 


BiK 

rultivntiirK 

Larfic! 

(jiiltivatorK 

M<Mlium 

ciiltivatorn 

Small 

oultivaiora 

No aah . 

1 




Belou* 10 per crnt . 

14 

11 

0 

e 

10 to 20 . 

If) 

12 

7 

6 

20 to 30 . 

10 

17 

ir> 

7 

30 to 40 . 

14 

8 

ii 

9 

40 to 1)0 ,, . i 

9 

10 

1 ' 

11 

30 to 00 . 


.5 

IS 

e 

00 to 70 . 

4 

4 

1 ^ 

! 6 

9 

70 tn 100 . 

n 

1 

! n> 

11 

ItH) ppr rrnt and . . . 

O 1 

4 

fi 

i ... .. 

10 

( 

Total... 

! T--. 

i 

To 

I 75 

! '' 


11.5.15 We may now examim* the data concerning net jmrchase or sale of 
livestock hy the vari(fus groups of cultivators, as revealed hy district data. The 
following table gives tlie position in this res])ect, taking all the 75 districts together : 



Bi([ 

jjiirtro 

MoUiiim 

Small 

All 

Non- 

All 

families 

horn 

oult i- 

culti- 

oulti 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 


vat ora 

vators 

vatotH 

vatopH 

V a t ors 

vators 

PuroIuiHo of livt^Ktock per family (Kh) 

170 

12S 

57 

29 

08 

4 

40 

Salo of Jivosfock por family (Rh). . . . 
Not pim'haso( 1 ) or aalof ) <»f 

50 

45 

20 

10 

29 

5 

21 

livoHtork por family lUs). 

f 120 

> 78 

f :u 

1 

! 1.‘4 

4 :49 

_. I 

-1-20 


While cultivators, as a whoh^. sliowed an (‘xcess of purchase over sale, non-cultivators 
showed a slight ex(U‘ss of sfde over purchase. Att)ong cultivators the p«*rcenta.ge 
of net purchase to gross purchase de<^lined progre.ssively from th(' big cultivators to 
the small cultivators. 

11.5.16 The size of average net (*xpenditurc‘ per family on jjurchase of livestock 
in various grou[)s of families in each district may he seen from tahh^s 11.27 and 
11.28. For cultivators as a whole, a md purchase was recorded in all districts 
except three ; for non-cultivators, a net sale of livestock wuis recorded in as many 
as 27 districts, wdiile in 16 districts there was either no purchase or sale or the value 
of purchase and sale almost balanced each other. Even among the districts in 
which non-cultivators showed a net purchase, the average net ex})enditure per 
family was less than Rs 10 except in three districts, viz., Hassan, Nainital and 
Sorath, in which the average net expenditure was Rs 10 or more per family. 
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SrR\^Y REPORT 


TABLE 11.27-NET PURCHASE (f) OR SALE (-) OF LtVESTOCK PER 

FAMILY 



cri/nvATORS 

RON-Cta.TlVATOK.S 

Serial 





number 

District 

Amount 

District 

Amount 



(Rs) 


(R») 


I 

0 

3 

4 

1. 

MoCTUt. 

+ 214 

Sorath. 

+ 18 

2. 

Jullundur. 

+ 160 

Nainital. 

+i:) 

3. 

Hhilsa.,. 

+ 159 

Hassan. 

+ 10 

4. 

Raisen. 

+ 139 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

+9 

5. 

Jaipur. 

+ 134 

Aligarh. 

+ 8 

6. 

Alicarh. 

+ 119 

Kurnool. 

+ 8 

7. 

Bhatinda. 

+ 109 

Sirmoor. 

+ 7 

8. 

Kurnool. 

+ 101 

Raiikm. 

+7 

9. 

Agra. 

+ 99 

Shajapur... 

+6 

10. 

Sawai Madhopur. . 

+96 

Kanpur. 

+r. 

11. 

Ahmixlabad. 

+94 

Bhatinda. 

+ 5 

12, 

Hoshiarpur. 

+ 92 

Kolhapur. 

+ 5 

13. 

Kanpur. 

4 91 

Burdwan. 

+ 4 

14. 

Hamiqnir. 

+87 

Jaunpur. 

+4 

15. 

Broach. 

-f83 

Nizamalmd. 

4-3 

16. 

Nagpur. 

+81 

Chittorgarh. 

42 

17. 

Nainital. 

+ 76 

Jalpaiguri. 

42 

18. 

Kainrup. 

+74 

Ratnagiri. 

+2 

19. 

Chingleput. 

+69 

Parhhani. 

42 

20. 

Barmt^r. 

+60 

Cachar. 

4- 1 

21. 

West Khandesh,,. 

+60 

Kamrup. 

t + 1 

22. 

Shahjahanpur. 

4.53 

Midnaporo. 

41 

23. 

Ouddapah.; 

+51 

Hamirpur. 

-M 

24. 

Akola.! 

447 

Shahjahanpur. 

41 






25. 

Chanda.| 

-("46 

Chum. 

+» 

26. 

West Godavari..,. ! 

+43 1 

Jhabua. 

41 

27. j 

Mahbtibnagar. 

4+2 ! 

Shivpuri. 

41 

28. ! 

Churu. 

1 +41 

[.•akhimpur. 

41 

29. 

Bilaspur. 

+40 

Bangalore. 

+ 1 

30. 

Sirmoor. 

+37 

Malabar. 

1 +1 

.31. 

Sorath. 

+ .37 

Nagpur. 

+ 1 

32. 

Sitapur. 

+.35 

Broach. 

41 

33. 

Nizamabad. 

+35 

Malda. 

- 

,34. 

Monghyr. 

+33 

Monghyr. 


36. 

Hassan. 

+ 3.3 

Hazarihagh. 


36. 

Chittorgarh. 

+32 

Mirzapur. j 


37. 

Jaunpur. 

+28 

D«H>ria.1 



ALL FAMILIES 


DiHtrict 

.‘X.. .. 

Mwnit. 

Jaipur. 

Hhilsa. 

SawHi Madhopur.. 
Raison. 

Kurnool. 

Hhatinda. 

A^?ra. 

Kanpur. 

Aligarh... 

Hamirpur. 

Kawrup. 

Ahmedabad. 

Banner. 

Broach. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Chingloput. 

Nagpur. 

Hoflhiarjnir. 

(hiddapah. 

Churu. 

West Khandosh... 

Bilaspur. 

.Sirmoor. 

Sorath. 

8itapur. 

Nizamabad. 

Jullundur. 

Hasaan. 

Dooria. 

Chanda. 

Mohindorgarh. 

CJhittorgarh. 

Jaunpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Weat Godavari.... 
A kola. 


Amount 

(Rh) 

~ ~6 

+ 127 
+99 
+92 
+83 
+ 83 

+73 

+72 

+71 

+70 

+66 

+54 
+53 
• +60 
+49 
+47 

+46 

+44 

+42 

+41 

+40 

+36 

+36 

+35 

+32 

+31 

+29 

+29 

+28 

+28 

+25 

+24 

+23 

+23 

+22 

+22 

+21 

+20 
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TABLE >1.27—NET PURCHASE (^ ) OR SALE (—) OF LIVESTOCK PER 

FAMILY—Concluded 



tUTLTIVAT()R8 

KON-OULTIVATORS 

ALL FAMILIES 

Sorial 

immVior 

DiHtricl 

Amount 

(Hh) 

Dint riot 

Amount 

(Rh) 

District 

Amount 

(Rh) 


1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

38. 

Malda.. 

+ 27 

1 Sitapiir. 

Sirohi. 


Monghyr. 

+ 17 

39. 

Dooria. 

+ 27 


Sultanpur. 

-M7 

40. 

Mohiticidr^arh. 

f26 

Jaipur. 


1 Malabar. 

+ 17 

41. 

Poona. 

+2.5 

Satna. 


Shivpuri. 

1 1.5 

42. 

Buniwan. 

+ 22 

liewa. 


Satna. 

+ 15 

43. 

(.’oini baton*. 

1 +21 


. 1 


+ 1.5 

44. 

Malabar. 

1 +21 

Pdiaspur.j 

' . i 

Poona. 

J +14 

46. 

Mirzapur. 

+ 20 

Coimbatom.| 

■ ! 

Burdwnn. 

+ 14 

46. 

8atna.i 

i +20 

Wont (Jodavari. . . . ! 


'rriinjra. 

4 14 

47. 

Bijupiir. 

+ 20 

Uamatuithupurafn. 


Malda. 

+ 13 

48. 

Tripura. 

+ 19 

Quilon. 


Mirzapur. 

+ 13 








49. 

Sultanpiir. 

il8 

Tripura. 

--1 

1 Ratnagiri. 

+ 13 

60. 

Shivpuri. 

+ 18 

Sultanpur. 

i -I 

Bijapur. 

+ 13 

61. 

l>urK. 

+ 18 

Mohindorgarh. 

1 

Hamanathapuram. 

+ 13 

62. 

(/ttchar. 

+ 17 

Bhilaa. 

; —1 

('achar. 

+ 12 

63. 

Bhafjalpur.j 

4-171 

Jlurg. 


Kc>Iha])ur. 

+ 12 

64. 

Puri.i 

417 

WoHt Kbandosh .. . 

1 -1 

Midna}K>n‘. 

+ 11 

66. 

llatnagiri.j 

+ 17 

Chiiifirloput. 

i 

Sirohi. 

4 10 

66. 

i 

Parbhani. 

+ 16 

!*uri. 

j —“ 

J'uH. 

+ J0 

67, 

Rafnanaihajiiirani. 

+ 10 

Ahnic’dabad. 


Quilon. 

+ 10 

68. 

Quilon. 

+ 16 

Cuddapnh. 

I _2 

Bhagalpur. 

■4-9 

69. 

Sirohi. 

+ 14 

Sugar. 


Parbhani. 

+ 9 

60. 

Midnaporo. 

+ 13 

Akola. 

i 

(’oimbalon*. 

+ 9 

61. 

Kolhapur. 

+ 13 

OHmanabad. 

-:i 

Lakhimimr . 

+ 8 

62. 

Ijukhinipiir. 

+ 12 

Chanda. 


Rewa. 

+ 8 

63. 

Howa . 

+ 12 

Bijnpur. 

—4 

Bangalon>. 

+ 8 

64. 

Samlialpur. 

+ 12 

Ballia. 

—6 

Palamau. 

+ 7 

66. 

Komput. 

+ 12 1 

iSambalpur. 


Sainbaliuir. 

46 

66. 

Palamau. 

+ 10 1 

Mabbiibnagar . 

—6 

Ballia . 

46 

67. 

Ballia . 

+ 10 

Palamau . 

--+) 

Nainital . 

46 

68. 

Bangalon^ . j 

+ 10 

]\>ona. 

—(i 

Jhabua. 

46 

69. 

•Sagar . 

+ 8 

Agra. 

—8 

Kora put . 

! +.5 

70. 

Jhabua . 

-b6 

Jullundur . 

—8 

Sagar . 

46 

71. 

Hazaribagh . 

+4 

Maerut . 

— 9 

Hazaribagh . 

44 

72. 

OHmanabad . 

- 

Bhagalpur . 

— ir> 

Osmanabad . 

—1 

73. 

Jaljmigiiri . 

—3 

Hianar . 

—20 

Jalpaiguri . 

—2 

74. 

Shajapur . 

—19 

HoHhiarpur . 

--26 

Shaia])ur . 

—11 

76. 

Biapar - - - 

— 127 

Barmor . 

—84 

HisHar . 

—98 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 11.28—NET PURCHASE (+) OR SALE (—) OF LIVESTOCK PER 
FAMILY AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

1 LARGE CUI.TIVATORS 

_ 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

num> 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

(R8) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rb) 

District 

ount 

(Rb) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 

8 

1. 

Sagar. 

4-676 

Meerut... 

+ 376 

Meerut. 

+ JH9 

Jullundur. . . . 

4146 

2. 

Bhilsa. 

4-6<18 

Hhilsa. 

+ 308 

Jaipur. 

+ 145 

Mec^rut. 

4-84 

3. 

Haisen. 

4-485 

Raisen. 

+ 278 

Jullundur. . . . 

+ J22 

Jaipur. 

472 

4. 

Mwnit. 

4-4.58 

Jullundur. . . . 

+ 217 

Bhatinda. 

+ 117 

Bhilsa. 

4-72 

5, 

Nagpur. 

4-428 

Ktimool. 

+215 

Aligarh. 

+ 112 

Raisen. 

4-69 

6. 

Kiimool. 

f 3.50 

Aligarh. 

4 203 

Ahmedabad... 

+109 

Broach. 

4 49 

7. 

West K h a n - 
desh. 

4-282 

Nagpur. 

+ 202 

Agra. 

4 10.3 

Bhatinda. 

4-46 

8. 

Chingleput.... 

4-273 

Sagar. 

+201 

Bhilsa. 

4 102 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

446 

9. 

Aligarh. 

4-253 

Hoshiarjiur... 

+ 182 

Sawai Mad ho- 
pur. 

+ 94 

Aligarh. 

4-45 

10. 

Agra. 

4-247 

Jaijnir. 

+ 178 

Hoshiarpnr.. . 

4 87 

Kamnip. 

4 44 

11. 

Jullundur. . . . 

4^245 

Chingleput.... 

+ 168 

Haisen. 

+ 82 

Ahmedabad... 

+ 39 

12. 

Hoshiarpur... 

4-2.35 

Kanpur. 

+167 

Hamirpur. . .. 

4 76 

Kanpur...... 

-f .36 

13. 

Chanda. 

4-224 

Agra. 

+16.5 

Kumf>ol. 

4-75 

Shahjahanpur 

-f 3(1 

14. 

Broach. 

4 211 

Bhatinda. 

+ 160 

Kanpur. 

■f74 

.Sorath. 

+ .32 

16. 

Akola. 

4-207 

Hamiqmr. . . . 

4 157 

Kamnip. 

4-60 

Sitapur. 

+ 31 

16. 

Bilaspur. 

4-201 

Sawai Mad ho> 
pur. 

+ 148 

Broach. 

+ 59 

Nainital. 

+ 29 

17. 

Nainital. 

4-195 

Broach. 

-t-146 

(^luddafMih .... 

4 54 

Sirm<K)r. 

4-28 

18. 

Jaipur. 

4-192 

Nainital.. 

140 

Nainital. 

4 51 

Hamirpur.... 

+ 27 

19. 

Kanpur. 

4-186 

AhmcKiabad... 

+ 126 

West K h a n - 
desh. 

4-51 

Agra. 

+ 27 

20. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

f 182 

Kamnip. 

4 125 

Chuni. 

440 

! Chum. 

! 

+26 

21. 

' Haasan. 

! f 17.5 

BfiriTi«*!r - . 

4-125 

Sorath. 

440 

Barmer. ..... | 

4 21 

22. 

West Godavari 

4-172 

West K h a n - 
desh. 

+ 124 

Nizamahad... 

4 40 

1 

(’hittorgarh... j 

4 20 

2.3. 

I Hamirpur.... 

if 164 

Akola. 

+ 114 

Barmer. 

4-39 

Hasaan. 

4-20 

24. 

Mahbubnagar. 

4-164 

( Tianda.. 

+ 110 

Nagpur. 

438 

Sin>hi. 

417 

2,'>. 

Bhatinda. 

4-162 

Bilaspur. 

4 97 

Chingleput- 

4 38 

Kumool...... 

+ 17 

26. 

Mohindergarh. 

f 146 

West Godavari 

+ 97 

Pwma.1 

436 

Mahbubnagar. 

+ 16 

27. 

Banner. 

4-139 

Shahjahanpur 

1 +90 

Mahbubnagar. I 

+ 35 

Poona. 

+ 14 

28. 

Kamnip. 

+ 138 

Cuddapah.... 

' +86 

Shahjahanpur 

+34 

Bangalon?.... 

+ 14 

29. 

Coimbatore... 

+ 131 

Monghyr. 

+ 82 

Sirmoor. 

+.34 

Tripura. 

+ 13 

30. 

Mirzapur..... 

+ 128 

Mahbubnagar. 

! +77 

Chittorgarh... 

+ 31 

Nizamahad... 

+ 13 

31. 

Deoria. 

4-126 

Dfjoria. 

+ 71 

Malda. 

+ 27 

Mirzapur. 

+ 11 

32. 

Tripura. 

4-122 

. Mohindergarh. 

+68 

Akola. 

+ 27 

Kolhapur. 

-fH 

33. 

Cuddapah.... 

+ 120 

.Taunpur. 

+66 

West Godavari 

427 

Parbhani. 

+n 

34. 

Monghvr. 

+ 118 

Haasan. 

+ 6,5 

Biirdwan. 

425 

Cuddapah.... 

+ 11 

36. 

Malda.‘. 

f 101 

Sitapur. 

+64 

Mohindergarh. i 

424 

Cachar. 1 

+ 10 

.36. 

Shahjahanpur 

+ 98 

Coimbatore... 

+59 I 

('handa. 

4-22 i 

.lalpaigiiri.... 

+ 10 

37. 

Ahmedabad... 

+ 98 

Churu. 

+ 56 

Bilaspur.. 

421 

<3ianda...... 

+ 10 
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TABLE 11.28—NET PURCHASE (+) OR SALE (—) OF LIVESTOCK PER 
FAMILY AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 



RIO CITLTIVATOHS 

Serial 

num- 

iK^r 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(R«) 


1 

2 

38. 

Satna. 

+ 94 

39. 

Jaunpur. 

488 

40. 

Sultanpur.... 

+ 77 

41. 

Sirmoor. 

+ 73 

42. 

Bijapur. 

4 70 

43. 

Samhalpur_ 

4 68 

44. 

Puri. 

468 

45. 

Nizamalwid... 

1-64 

46. 

Sitapur. 

+ 63 

47. 

Midna[Kin^... 

-f 58 

48. 

Shivpuri. 

4-58 

49. 1 

Koraput.I 

4 58 

50. 

(’a char. 

4 57 

51. 

Burdwan. 

+ 56 

52. 

Ballia. 

4 55 

53. 

Durg. 

4-54 

54. 

Kolhapur. 

4 51 

55. 

Malabar. 

4-49 

56. 

Howa. 

448 

57. 

Churu. 

448 

58. 

Quikm. 

448 

59. 

Hatnagiri. 

+47 

60. 

I^akhimpur... 

+46 

61. 

Ramanatha- 

purarn. 

+ 43 

62. 

Chittorgarh... 

435 

6.T 

Sorath. 

+34 

04. 

Bhagalpur.... 

+33 
+ 31 

05, 

Palamau. 

66. 

Parbhani. 

+ 28 

67. 

68. 

Jhahua. 

+ 22 
+ 20 

69, 

Hazaribagh... 

+ 9 

70. 

Poona. 

4 2 

71, 

Bangaloro.... 

-7 

72. 

JalfNiiguri.... 

-12 

73. 

Shajapur. 

-74 

74, 

Oamanabad... 

-132 

75. 

Hiaaar. 

-170 


LAHOE C! LTIVATORS MEDIHM CTTLTIVATORS SMALI. Cl^LTlVATOES 


District 


Mtilda. “I 51 

Satna. 

Durg. 4 50 


Bijapur. 

Malabar. 

Shiv|)urj. 


Ballia. 

Nagpur. 

West K h a ii - 
flesh. 


Nizatnabad... +50 Hassan. -fl7 

Sirmoor. f 49 Monghyr. 4 10 

Tripura. +46 Jaunpur. +16 

M.ir7.apvir. +46 Bhagalpur... . 4-15 

Chitturgarh... 4 45 Sitapur. +15 


West Godavari 
(Miinglf'piit.... 

Jhabiia. 

MaUV>ar. 

Hilaspur. 


Cachar. +44 j Dooria. +14 Jaunpur. 

Bhagalpur.... f41 j Hatnagiri. +IJ | Moiigbyr. 

Bultanpur_ +41 j Lakhimpur... 4 12 1 Ratnngiri. 

Puri. +39 1 liewa. f 12 | Hoshianuir... 

Surath. +39 j Puri. 4 12 j Quilon. 


Parbhani. 4 38 j Ramanatha* 

purarn. 

Quilon. +37 ! Sultanpur- 

Burxiwaii..... 4 36 | Sirohi. 

Komput. 4 36 j Bangalore- 1 

Bijapur. +36 Durg.| 


4 12 I Burdwan. 


Ramanatha • + 36 Satna. 

purarn. 

Malabar. +35 Midnapom- 

Shivpuri. 4 33 Ballia. 

Hatnagiri. 4 32 Koraput. 

Kolhapur. 4 32 OHnianabad,.. 


4-11 .Sultanpur.... 

4 11 Shivpuri. 

4 11 Puri. 

+ 10 MidnajHire.... 

+ 9 Shajapur. 


+ 8 Akola. 

+ 8 Bijapur. 

4 7 Satna. 

+ 7 ! Goimbatore... 


Midnaporo.... +30 Palamau. +6 Lakhimpur. .. | 


Palainau. 4 29 Mirznpur... 

Samhalpur.... 4 28 (\>imbaton>. 

IWa. +25 Quilon. 

Lakhimpur. .. 4 23 Samhalpur.. 

Poona. 4 22 Parbhani... 


Simhi. +16 Cachar. 

Ballia. +13 Hazaribagh. 

Hazaribagh... +12 Trimira.... 

.Thabiia..i_ +11 Kolhapur... 


Jhahua. 

Bangaloro.... 
Jalpaiguri.... 
Osmanabad... 

Shajapur. 

HisRar. 


+ 6 Malda. 

4 6 Samhalpur- 

4 6 Omanabad... 
45 Hazaribagh... 

44 Ramanatha- 
puram. 

4 2 Rpwa. 

4 1 Deoria. 

- Koraput. 

Palamau. 


411 Kolhapur. - Palamau. 

46 Jhahua. “-3 Durg. 

-11 Jalpaiguri_ -6 Bhagalpiir.... 

— II Shajapur. Mohindorgarh. 

-48 Sagar. -46 Hiosar. 

— 192 Hiasar.-100 .Sagar. 
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11.5.17 In only one district, viz., Hissar, did the cultivators of all groups 
report a net sale of livestock. Non-cultivators of Hissar also reported a net sale. 
In Hissar the average net sale })er family amounted to Rs 192 for the large culti¬ 
vators, Rs 100 for the medium cmltivators and Rs 86 for the small cultivators. In 
Jalpaiguri and Shajapur all groups of cultivators except the small cultivators 
reported a net sale of livestock. 

11.5.18 There is nothing in our data, as has been pointed out above, to in¬ 
dicate the different circumstances leading to the different types of transactions and 
their prevalence, relative or absolute, in the various districts. However, it is |)ossible 
to consider together data on a number of points tliat have been gathered and to frame 
an overall picture from which it may be possible to indicate the relative inflmuK’c 
of various particulars. For this |>urpose, it is necessary for us to use the detailed 
data collected in the intensive enquirv’^ for a sample of cultivating families. 

11.5.19 As the tabulation of the data collected in the intensive enquiry was 
undertaken on the basis of individuals, instead of groups or deciles, it is possible to 
obtain from them a clearer picture of the types of individual situations and their 
relative concentration. Analytical statements in relation to data collected in the 
intensive enquiry are, therefore, adduced to clarify the ]) 08 ition further. Two 
such types of analytical statements are presented. The first relates to number 
of families reporting transactions concerning purchase or sale of livestock or both. 
These data, presented in tables 11.29 and 11.30, indicate the exte!)t to which in the 
various districts, for the two strata of cultivators, the number of families undertook 
any type of transaction each year. The column which ijidicates the number who 
reported both purchase and sale is of some significance in connexion with the pre¬ 
valence of two types of trarisactions, namely, transactions in the nature of sale of 
draught cattle in the off* season and repurcha.se later, and transactions in relation to 
the replacement of dry cattle by those in milk. Those who reported transactions 
relating to both sale and purchase would, in an important measure, belong to these 
categories. The families of other categories, i.e., those reporting only purchase 
or only sale, and the relative strength of the two categories may also throw some light 
on the nature of the economy. The proportions of total cultivating families who 
participated in sale or purc^hase of livestock differed considerably from district to 
district, the variations depending on the nature and importance of livestock economy 
in different parts and also reflecting, most probably, the extent to which, in relation 
to his livestock economy, the cultivator was self-sufficient or was a net seller or 
purchaser. As a rule the number of purchasers were considerably larger than the 
number of sellers; the relation was, however, reversed in exceptional cases. The 
average number of those reporting transactions was proportionately lower among the 
lower strata than among the upper. The lower strata as a whole held less live¬ 
stock per family than the upper strata. Moreover, many cultivators in the lower 
strata, in a number of districts, did not hold any livestock with the result that not 
only were their dealings in livestock smaller but also the total number for whom 
livestock dealings could be reported was proportionately less than that for the upper 
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TABLE 11.29—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING PURCHASE, 
SALE. PURCHASE AND SALE AND NEITHER PURCHASE 
NOR SALE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 

jlnUiiHivf fiiquiiy data] 

I ritUl'OKTlON OF FAMILIES KEl’OKTTNO 


(Por (-•(•lit) 


District 

'l 

Purclmso 

of 

livoRtoek 1 

i 

! 

Salt? of 
livt\stock 

i^urchase^ 
and sale of 
livestock 

1 

Neither 
purchase 
nor sale of 
livestock 


r'”nr 1 

■*' ■ 1 . 1 

_ 

4 


Districts in which purchasers predominated 


Kamrup.] 70'U | 2 i 24 f) 2J-4 

Malda. j 49 S ! 39 S j 31 0 41 3 

A^rra.1 32 0 I 20 0 10 3 43 7 

Ali^^arh. 04 1 j 32 0 ! 29 1 33 0 

HoHhinrpur. OS O | 30 0 j 21 if 23 0 

1 I 

diilliindur. 01 1 \ 23 2 ; 17 9 31-7 

Hlmtinda. 49 0 38'1 j 24 -0 30 9 

. 4S'7 < 29 0 i IS 7 410 

HuMsaii. 47 I i 30 (f \ 27-S ' 44 -7 

Nagpur. 02 0 | 37 0 | 30 3 | 31 5 

Sn gar. i 07^3 | 33 0 | 21- 4 j 20 4 

Alalihubnagar.! 34 3 j 23-9 j 19 0 ; 3S 0 

Parhhani. i 40 3 i 20 3 ; 12 S \ 40 0 

Districts in which sellers predominated 

Uhagalpur. 3ih3 | 32 3 ! 12 2 | 29 3 

HiHHflr.;. 239 I 47-S 128 41 1 

MohindiTgarli. 43-2 j 67 .7 | 35 -9 24 S 

WfhI ( iodavari.1 41 ? ! 42 1 f 23 S ! 41 9 


Districts in which families who did not report any purchase or sale transactions 

predominated 


Caidiar. 

Lakiiinipur. .. 

Hiirdwaii. 

Jahiaigiiri. .., 
Muinaport*.... 

Tripura. 

Haziu ihagli.. 

MongJiyr. 

Palarnaii. 

Koraput. 

Puri. 

Sambalpur.... 

Ballia. 

Deoria. 

Jatinpur. 

Kanpur. 

Sbahjahanptir. 

Sitapur. 

Snitanpur.. .. 
Hamirpiir. ... 


30 4 

32 0 

3 4 

i 7 0 

4-9 

2 4 

1 20 1 

10 0 

3 9 

8 2 

29 • 0 

3 2 

21 3 

00 

- 

! 17’3 

13 uS 

38 

22 3 

12 3 

2 7 

32 0 

12 4 

4 9 

19 3 

23 1 

7-2 

27 0 

10 2 

7 • 0 

200 

12 0 

10-0 

320 

7 1 

0-0 

18 3 

34 2 

113 

20 4 

3’3 

3-0 

34 3 

90 

7 9 

30 4 

12 9 

7-2 

37 0 

23 0 

20-3 

21 8 

13 2 

8-2 

24 1 

fy e 

j *3 

4-1 

30-3 

130 

3-7 


42 4 
S9’9 
09 1 
07 4 
7S 1 

72 3 
OSO 
GO-4 
02 S 
09 S 

72 3 
00 9 
38‘S 

71 1 
04 0 

03 9 
37 9 

73 2 

72 3 
32 3 


Miraapur 


19 0 


10 8 


70 2 
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TABLE II.29U-PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING PURCHASE, 
SALE, PURCHASE AND SALE AND NEITHER PURCHASE 
NOR SALE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE UPPER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

flnteriHivo enquiry data] 


PUOI'ORTION OK FAMILIES REPOHTINO 


(Per cent) 


District 

• 

Purchase 

of 

livestock 

8ale of 
livestock 

Purchase 
and sale of 
livestock 

Neither 
purchase 
nor sale of 
livestock 


1 

1 

2 

I 3 

4 


Districts in which families who did not report any purchase or sale transactions 
predominated—Conclude 


Meerut. 

380 

10 >3 

50 

1 50-7 

Nainital. 

462 

24 3 

15 2 

45 7 

Sirmoor. 

35 S 

15 0 

90 

581 

Coimbatore. 

30 5 

17 5 

130 

65 0 

Cuddapah. 

33 7 

140 

7‘5 

59-8 

Kumool. 

36‘5 

18 1 

10 6 

56 0 

Malabar. 

27 0 

18 4 

6 8 

60 >9 

Ramanathapuram. 

14 1 

17 7 

52 

73 4 

Bangalore. 

21 9 

18'8 

8‘7 

68 0 

Quilon. 

21 2 

13 0 

7 4 

72 6 

Barmer. 

31 7 

317 

10 1 

46 6 

Chittorgarh. 

11 3 

1-2 

- 

87‘5 

Churu... 

14 6 

9-8 

14 

77 0 

Jaipur. 

43 9 

30 

2’9 

560 

Sawai Madhopur. 

39 1 

50 

31 

591 

Sirohi. 

7 5 

2 5 

_ 

90 0 

Sorath. 

196 

2 4 

2-4 

80 4 

Bhilsa. 

33’5 

9-2 

5'9 

63’2 

Jhabua. 

11-5 

11 8 

0 4 

77 1 

Shajapur. 

35’5 

36 0 

14 0 

42 5 

Shivpuri. 

12 3 

11 

- 

86 6 

Raisen. 

37 9 

11 7 

78 

58’2 

Rewa. 

250 

[ 6 2 

2 5 

71 3 

Satna. 

199 

i 

... 

SOI 

Akola... 

38 0 

12-6 

5‘4 

54-2 

Bilaspur. 

170 

7 2 

- 

75-8 

Chanda. 

27 5 

14 0 

6-5 

65 0 

Durg. 

17 1 

7‘4 

1-8 

77 4 

Nizamabad. 

18’7 

24 3 

9 6 

66 6 

Osmanabad.. 

42 6 

33-7 

22-3 

460 

Ahmedabad. 

408 

9-3 

7-2 

57 1 

Bijapur. 

27 0 

22 1 

13 3 

64 2 

Broach. 

281 

8-5 

5-5 

68-9 

Kolhapur. 

30 0 

151 

12-6 

67-5 

Poona. 

30 8 

30 8 

121 

50 6 

Ratnagiri. 

15 7 

2-5 

0-6 

82-3 

West Khandesh. 

274 

12 4 

1 

65 0 
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TABLE 11.30—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING PURCHASE. 
SALE, PURCHASE AND SALE AND NEITHER PURCHASE 
NOR SALE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive eiK|iiiry (lata ] 



inUil’OKTlON OF FAMILIES RKrORTINO 

(Per cent) 

District 

1 

Purchase 

of 

livestock 

Sal<‘ of 
liv(?Ht<»ck 

Purchase 
and sale of 
livestock 

Neither 
inirchase 
nor sale of 
livestock 


i 

' . 2 

3 

.4 


Districts in which purchasers predominated 


K am nip. j 

1 300 

10-4 

OS 1 

Hoshiarpnr. 

OTO 

31 • 7 

20-0 1 

Mahbnhnapir.i 

47 1 

23 H 

12 U i 

Poona.! 

41 3 

2H-3 

11 2 1 


Districts in which sellers predominated 

M<»lnndert»arh.1 43 U \ 00 0 1 34 3 t 


40-4 
24‘3 
400 
41 2 


30 4 


Districts in which families who did not report any purchase or sale transactions 

predominated 


('achar. 

33 I 

100 

10 1 

1 04 4 

]..akhimpiir. 

0 2 



99 8 

Burdwan. 

H‘4 

H^3 

17 

S3 • 0 

Jaipaiiiuri. 

3 4 

10 3 

0 2 

Si‘3 

Mu Ida. 

27 3 

21 1 

10 1 

07 • 7 

Midnaport*. 

3 0 

12 

_ 

93 S 

'rripura. 

... 

10 0 

- 

90 0 

Bhapil[mr. 

14 7 

42 0 

4 7 

47 4 

Mazarihagh. 

0 0 

JlhO 

3 0 

so^o 

Monghyr. 

2!hl 

9-8 

4-8 

03 9 

Pa la man. 

14 7 

13 3 

3 3 

73 • 0 

Kora put. 

3 2 

0 2 

- 

94 0 

I’liri. 

10 0 

3 0 


79 0 

iSanilNiljMir. 

17 S 

17 8 

03 

70 S 


33 0 

10 2 

10 2 

03 0 

Aligarh... 

3S1 

11 0 

9 0 

00 0 

Bailia. 

20 7 

13 7^ 

0’3 

70 0 

Deoria. 

130 

173 

13-2 

SO‘9 

Jaunpiir. 

IS 3 

4-3 

4 3 

S2-3 

Kanpur.| 

31 9 

14 2 

UhO 

04 5 

Shahjaluinjnir. 

41 9 

280 

15 9 

40 0 

Sitapur. 

19 3 

20 0 

10 0 

70 7 

Bultanptir....... 

8^1 

\ 62 


850 

Hamirpur. 

13 5 

! 09 


855 

Mirzaptir. 

28’2 

1 8’6 


68 6 

Meerut. 

22-4 

150 

5 0 

67-6 

Nainital. 

25 9 

22-3 

9‘7 

61’5 

HjeMar. 

4 3 

28-6 

2 9 

70 0 

JuLlundur. 

45 5 

no 

9 6 

33 1 

Bhatinda. 

34 5 

14 6 

8 1 

68-9 

Sirmoor. 

29 3 

9 3 

0 7 

62 1 

Oliingleput. 

14 4 

130 

3 0 

75 6 
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TABLE ll.3(L~PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING PURCHASE. 
SALE. PURCHASE AND SALE AND NEITHER PURCHASE 
NOR SALE OF LIVESTOCK AMONG THE LOWER STRATA 
C U LTIVATORS—Concluded 


[ InteiiHive enquiry data ] 



rROl'ORTlON OF FAMILIES RKPORTIEO 

(Per coat) 

District 

Purchase 

of 

livestock 

1 1 

Sale of 
livestock 

Purchase 
and sale of 
livestock 

Neither 
purchase 
nor sale of 
livestock 


1 

2 


■.. '"i' 


OUtricts in which famiiiet who did not report any purchase or tale transactions 

predominated—Concluded 


Coimbatore. 

140 

12 0 

6 0 

80 0 

Cuddapah. 

17 7 

7 3 

2 7 

77‘7 

Kuniool... 

o4'S 

15-7 

9 0 

58-8 

Malabar. 

IS 

8 2 

- 

900 

Ramanathapuram. 


10 S 

16 

82-7 

West Godavari. 

21 5 

30 0 

9 6 

58 

Bangalore. 

264 

17-6 

12 6 

68 6 

Hassan. 

360 

21 0 

12 3 

55 4 

Quiloii.... 

73 

4'9 

2‘4 

90 1 

Banner. 

■in 1 

29 9 

3 4 

53 4 

Chittorgarh. 

7 5 



92 5 

Chiiru. 


5-8 


HS-4 

Jaipur. 

33-4 

5 7 


61 0 

Sawai Madhopur. 

32‘5 

3'8 

3-8 

67‘5 

Sirohi. 

50 

... 

- 

950 

Sorath... 

15 9 


_ 

841 

Bhilsa. 

16 8 

13 2 


70 0 

Jhabua. 

0-9 

91 


90 0 

Sbajapur. 

22 0 

20 0 

8 0 

66 0 

Shivpuri. 

13 9 

50 

39 

850 

Raisen. 

32 2 

6 7 

\ — 

61 1 

Rewa. 

5 0 

2 5 

- 

92’5 

Satna. 

SO 

j 0 1 

1 

91’9 

Akola. 

25 0 

25‘6 

14 2 

63’5 

Bilaspur. 

9 4 

50 

“ 

85-6 

Chanda. 

23 0 

10 0 

5 0 

720 

. 

121 

6 1 

61 

87 0 

Nagpur. 

29 0 

350 

18 0 

54 0 

Sagar. 

38 5 

33-2 

13‘9 

42 2 

Nizamabad...... 

12 8 

14 1 

14 

74 5 

Osmanabad. 

25 S 

33’2 

6 8 

47-9 

Parbhani . 

31 3 

390 

1 190 

48’7 

Ahmedabad. 

32 S 

i 50 

1 2 2 

64’3 

Bijapur . 

12 1 

1 20 0 

1 4 6 

72’6 

Broach. 

35 1 

1 

\ 3 0 

30 

64’9 

Kolhapur . 

* " 9-9 

7 5 

2‘5 

850 

Ratnagiri . 

16 1 

3-9 

3 9 

83’9 

West Khandesh . 

1 20 0 

17 6 

7 6 

700 
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strata. When this latter factor is borne in mind, it would be observed that there 
was little material difference in the incidence of transactions among the lower and 
the upper strata. 

11.5.20 Another set of data which have also been presented relate to the 
values of purchases and sales of livestock and the value of livestock owned. 
The data presented in this instance are partly those collected in the intensive enquiry 
and partly those collected in the General Schedule. Value of owned livestock relate 
to the sample of cultivating families included in the intensive enquiry, while the values 
of sales and purchases are those re}»orted in the General Schedule. The classifica¬ 
tion is by size of value of livestock owned. It shows that there is no marked difference 
in the volume of turnover in proportion to the value of livestock owned, as between 
different groups of cultivators. The data also show no special characteristics relating 
to net jmrchase or sale as related to the size or value of livestock owned. These 
transactit>ns are obviously determined chiefly by tlie characteristics of farm and 
dairy business. The variations in the volume of purchase and sale by different 
groups of cultivators show the relation of purchase and sale of livestock to the size 
of cultivated holdings which is the basis of the formation of deciles. It might be 
argued that the extent of the volume of busine.ss is better indicated by variation in 
relation to holding of livestock rather than in relation to the holding of cultivated 
land. Therefore, tliese data have been presented for districts classified on the basis 
of \*ariatioiis in average value of livestock owned, and data are given relating to the 
variations in the different districts, from one grouj) of deciles to another, in regard 
to those cliaracteristic^s. The examination of these data does not, however, reveal 
any striking difference from the general features disclosed by an examination of the 
decile jxisitions. 

11.5.21 A remarkable feature of the data yielded both by the General Schedule 
and the intensive enquiry schedule is the large extent to which transactions in live¬ 
stock were conducted by the sample of cultivators during the year. The extent 
of thi.s may be indicated by the following statistics. Among cultivators of the upper 
strata, 30 per cent or more reported purchase of livestock in 40 districts. Sale of 
livestock was reported by 15 per cent or more of the upper strata cultivators in 39 
districts. More than 10 per cent of the cultivators in the upper strata reported 
transactions involving lioth sale and purchase of livestock during the year in 29 
districts. Similar figures for the lower strata cultivators are 20 per cent or more 
reporting purchase of livestock in 37 districts, 10 per cent or more reporting sale of 
livestock in 44 districts and 7*5 per cent or more reporting both purchase and sale 
of livestock in 25 districts. It is. thus, obvious that the turnover in livestock was 
very large and that the number of cultivating families reporting both sale and pur¬ 
chase of livestock was also considerable. For the upper strata, there are 12 districts 
in which more than 20 per cent of the families reported both purchase and sale of 
livestock during the year. 

11.5.22 It is not necessary to assume that all transactions of purchase and 
sale of livestock indicated disposal of livestock because a cultivator could not afford 


40 
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TABLE 11.31—PURCHASE AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK AND VALUE OF 
OWNED LIVESTOCK OF THE BIG CULTIVATORS 

[Data in column 1 are based on intensive enquiry. Columns 2 and 3 give General Schedule data. In 

rupt'es per family] 



District 



Avt‘rago 

Average 

expendi- 

value of 

ture on 

owned 

pur- 

live¬ 

chase of 

stock 

1 live- 


' stock 

1 

2 


receipts 
from 
sale of 
live¬ 
stock 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 1,000 
and Rs 2,000 per family—Concluded 


Mohindergarh. 


Hissar. . . 
Sirohi.... 
Monghy r. 


Jullundur. 
Jaipur. . .. 


1 1,563 

87 

54 

1,604 

422 

276 

! 1,631 

277 

93 

1,664 

385 

245 

1,679 

309 

134 

1,694 

113 

283 

1,775 

21 

1 

1,797 

137 

19 

1,849 

32 

23 

1,850 

72 

24 

1,892 

253 

385 

i.two 

426 

173 

1.971 

135 

64 

1,979 

302 

57 

1,989 

205 1 

13 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 2,000 
and Rs 3,000 per family 


Chanda. 

2,006 

249 

25 

West Godavari. 

2.0J3 

257 

85 

Meerut. 

2,024 

516 

a58 

itrt>ach. 

2,043 

216 

6 

Bhatiiida. 

2,113 

262 

100 

Kurn(X>l. 

2,188 

413 

63 

Sorath. 

2,200 

34 

— 

Ahmedabad. 

2,313 

175 

77 

Mabbubnagar. 

2,342 

259 

95 

Poona. 

2,363 

87 1 

85 

Nagpur. 

2,387 

479 

51 

Hamirpur. 

2,380 

209 

45 

West Khandesh. 

2,460 

301 

1 19 

Coimbatore. 

i 2,678 

153 

22 

Shajapur. 

2,788 

115 

188 

Raisen. 

2,884 

539 

54 

Jhabua . 

! 2,944 

25 

4 


Value of owfMd livettock R, 3,000 and 
above per family 

Sagar .I 3,1«8 I 714 | 80 


3J52 

714 

S8 

3,484 

61 

2 

3,558 

169 

141 

4,563 

815 

108 

5p805 

628 

20 
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TABLE li.32~PURCHASE AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK AND VALUE OF 
OV/NED LIVESTOCK OF THE LARGE CULTIVATORS 

[Data in column 1 are based on int<;nsive enquiry. Columns 2 and 3 give General Schedule data. In 

rujKjes i)cr family] 


District 

Average* 
value of 
owned 
livft- 
Btock 

Average 
cxiHmdi- 
turo on 
pur¬ 
chase of 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
receipts 
from 
sale of 
live¬ 
stock 

District 

Average 
value of 

1 owned 
live- * 
1 stock 

Average 
expendi¬ 
ture on 
pur¬ 
chase of 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
receipts 
from 
sale of 
live¬ 
stock 


1 

2 

_^3 


i 1 

2 

3 


Value of owned livestock less than Rs 500 
per family 

Quilon. DH) 57 2(1 

Vuri. 326 52 1.*] 

Koraput. 372 39 3 

Katnagiri. 395 35 2 

Jaunpur. 407 83 If 


Ramanaihapurara... 421 91 \ 55 

Midimj^ore. 465 33 3 

Cachar. 460 78 ; 34 

Sultftupur. 469 48 j 7 

Value of owned livestock between Rs 500 
and Rs 750 per family 

Tripura. 531 61 15 

Malabar. 536 68 34 

Ballia. 538 65 52 

Jalmiguri. 5*19 22 33 

Durg. 587 70 20 


169 

57 

20 


326 

52 

13 

Monghvr.| 

372 

39 

3 

Sirohi. 

395 

35 

3 

Hassan.I 

407 

83 

18 

Ohuru.1 

Mohindergarh.| 

421 

91 

55 

1 

465 

33 1 

3 

IJijapiir.1 

466 i 

78 

1 34 

Chanda.i 

469 

48 

1 7 

lloahiarpur.! 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 1,000 
and Rs 1,500 per family—Concluded 


Sitapur.... 
Burdwan.. 
Bilanjiur... 
Chingloput. 
IHioria.... 


531 

61 

536 

68 

538 

65 

5-19 

22 

587 

70 

010 

102 

631 

69 

638 

105 

646 

233 

655 

94 

673 

41 

696 

108 

717 

39 

726 

148 

736 

132 1 


1 Osmanabad. 


1,064 

99 

17 

1,098 

16 

- 

1,135 

182 

117 

1,158 

70 

14 

1,181 

294 

226 

1,185 

94 

58 

1,204 

133 

23 

1.238 

215 

34 

3,245 

93 

285 

1,217 

222 

54 

1,275 

271 

57 

1,304 

316 

113 

1,325 

39 

15 

1,326 

145 

68 

1,354 

167 

71 

1,484 

137 

149 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 1,500 
and Rs 2,000 per family 


Palaniuii. 673 41 

Malda. 696 108 

Sam bal pur. 717 39 

Kiimrup. 726 148 

Cuddapah. 736 132 

Value of owned livestock between Rs 
and Rs 1,000 per family 

Lakhimpur. 783 29 

Mirzapur. 788 66 

Shah jahan pur. 804 128 

Chiitorgarh.. 806 47 

Kolhapur. 841 64 


Bhagalpur. 850 84 

Nizamabad. 860 108 

Agra...,. 859 296 

Hasaribagh. 863 26 

Bangalora.... 883 123 

Satna. 064 66 

Nainital... 067 202 

Value of owned llveatock between Rt I 
and Rf 1,500 per family 

Simoor..... 1,002 77 

Sawai Madbopur.... 1,061 179 

Banner,,.,... L053 281 


783 

29 

788 

66 

804 

128 

806 

47 

841 

64 

850 

84 

850 

108 

859 

296 

863 

26 

883 

123 

064 

56 

967 

202 


West Khandosh. 

1,521 

139 

15 

Nagpur. 

1,528 

275 

74 

Hamirpur. 

1,532 

198 

41 

Coimbatore. 

1,554 

73 

14 

Broach. 

1,562 

152 

7 

Meenit. 

1,631 

426 

50 

.faipur. 

1,665 

203 

25 

Jullundur. 

1.745 

257 

40 

Po(»na. 

1,771 

79 

57 

Jhabua . 

1,808 

38 

7 

Sagar. 

3,809 

* 402 

201 

iSorath. 

1,821 

39 

— 

Ahmodabad. 

1,900 

174 

48 

Bhatinda. 

1 3,938 

283 

123 

Raison. 

1 1,977 

303 

25 


Value of owned livestock Rs 2,000 and 
above per family 


2,300 

88 

2,319 

125 

2,449 

36 

2,734 

194 

3,277 

319 
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TABLE i 1.33—PURCHASE AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK AND VALUE OF 
OWNED LIVESTOCK OF THE MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


[Data in column I are baaed on intensive enquiry. Columns 2 and 3 give General Schedule data. In 

rupees per family] 


District 

Average 
value o 
owned 
live¬ 
stock 

Avoracc 
expendi 
■ turo on 
pur¬ 
chase •! 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
receipts 
from 
sale of 
live¬ 
stock 

District 

j 

Average 
value oi 
owned 
live¬ 
stock 

Averagt 
expendi 
ture on 
pur¬ 
chase of 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
receipts 
from 
sale of 
live¬ 
stock 

1 

2 

3 

J 

2 

3 

Value of owned livestock less than Rs 250 

Value of owned livestock between 

Rs 500 

per family 



and Rs 750 per family 


Quilon. 

48 

1 20 

14 

Coimbatore. 

500 

1 

13 

Ramanathapuram... 

97 

! 33 

21 

Rewa. 

514 

24 

12 

Malabar. 

109 

28 

8 

Ohittorgarh. 

517 

32 

1 

Puri. 

178 

15 

3 

West Gc^avari. 

541 

62 

35 

Jaunpur. 

202 

1 25 

9 


544 

92 

138 

Koraput. 

207 

I 

i 7 

i 

Nagpur. 

.571 

99 

61 

Saml^lpur. 

213 

I 6 



1 

155 

131 

Sultanpur. 

233 

23 

12 

Sirohi. 

581 

12 

2 

Caohar. 

234 

32 

31 

Kanpur. 

635 

no 

37 

Midnapore. 

235 

11 

i 

3 

West Khandesh. 

644 


14 

Ratnagiri. 

245 

16 

2 

Osmanabad. 

644 

64 

07 

Tripura. 

249 

10 

10 

Mahbubnagar. 

649 

88 

54 





Sirmoor. 

717 

47 

13 

Value of owned livestock between Rs 250 

Akolu. 

725 

73 

47 

and Rs 500 per family 


Hiesar. 

736 

48 

148 

Deoria.. 

258 

31 ! 

17 





BaUia. 

260 

33 1 

2s5 

Value of owned livestock between Rs 750 

Durg. 

264 

21 ! 

11 

and Rs 1.000 per family 


Mirzapur. 

265 

16 1 

10 





Bilaspur. 

266 

29 1 

8 


755 

63 

24 



1 

j 


Sawai Madhoptir. . .. i 

758 

99 

6 

Chingleput. 

271 

62 

24 

Nainital.j 

767 

78 

27 

Palamau. 

307 

14 ( 

9 

Hamirpur.j 

768 

93 

17 

Bhagalpur. 

310 

34 i 

19 


769 

108 

21 

Cuddapah. 

326 

74 

21 


Sitapur. 

328 

34 

19 


794 

80 

21 





frhuru. 

80i 1 

56 

16 

Kolhapur. 

331 

23 

23 


825 

176 

64 

Malda. 

350 

67 

40 


838 

103 

21 

Hazaribagh. 

365 

13 ! 

12 


866 

214 

25 

Jalpaiguri. 

373 

4 

10 


Satna. 

389 

12 

3 


869 

77 

43 





Jullundur. 

^0 

153 

32 < 

Shahjahanpur. 

395 

64 

29 


891 

53 

67 

Burdwan. .*. 

403 

39 

14 


967 

76 

72 

Kumool. 

413 

101 

26 


975 

15 

18 

Ntzamabad. 

423 

65 

26 


Bangalore. 

429 

61 

50 









Value of owned livestock between Rs 1.000 

Monghyr. 

431 

31 

16 

and Rs 1^00 per family 


Chanda. 

443 

48 

26 





Tsiklchimpnf ^ *. 

459 

14 

2 

AhmAdRbAd. T -1 T T r 

1 016 

139 

30 

Kammp... 

476 

81 

21 

Rhiliw. 

l»088 

114 

13 

HasMn . 

480 

71 

S5 

Jaipur. 

1,1M 

155 

10 





Sorath. 

1,150 

44 

4 

Bijapur... 

493 

52 

31 

Sbivpori. 

1,213 

22 

8 

Agrti . 

495 

171 

68 

BhAtindiE_ 

1,288 

186 

70 
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TABLE 11.34—PURCHASE AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK AND VALUE OF 
OWNED LIVESTOCK OF THE SMALL CULTIVATORS 

[Data in column 1 are based on intensive enquiry. Columns 2 and 3 give General Schedule data. In 

rupees per family] 



Value of owned livestock less than Rs 100 
per family 


Quilon. 

Bilaspur. 

Kamanat liapuram ... 

Chingleput. 

liatnagiri. 

Jaunpur. 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 100 
and Rs 200 per family 


Tripura... 
vSambalpur. 
Sultanpur. , 
Malabar..., 
Puri. 


Kolhapur.. 
Cuddapah. 
Koraput... 
Midnapore. 
Cachar.... 


Deoria. .. 
Kumool.. 
Palamau. 

l>urg. 

Chanda.. 


Burdwan... 
Coimbatore. 

Satna. 

Malda. 

Rewa. 


100 

i 20 

! 7 

110 

I 3 

2 

113 

1 n 

.8 

122 

12 

4 

124 

8 

4 

129 

14 

4 

133 

17 

6 

141 

! ^ 

5 

142 

! 5 

2 

149 

15 

5 

158 

10 

12 

158 

31 

14 

169 

10 

15 

169 1 

5 

11 

173 

31 

20 

176 

12 

8 

182 

7 

6 

187 

3 

1 

188 

26 

24 

196 

7 

8 


and Rs 300 per family 


Bhagalpur.,.. 
Hasaribagh... 
Mobindorgarh. 

Kamrup. 

Akola. 


BaUta. 

Shahjahanpur. 

. 

Mixxapur. 

Kfsamabad... 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 200 
and Rs 300 per family—Concluded 

Nagpur. 

240 

27 1 

18 

Sitapur.. . 

243 

52 

22 

Bijapiir. 

252 

13 

10 

Bangalore. 

253 

32 

18 

Lakhimpur...... 

269 

3 

2 

Agra. 

277 

57 

30 

Hassan. 

291 

46 

25 

Sagar. 

292 

47 

176 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 300 
and Rs 500 per family 


West Godavari. 

Aligarh... 

1 325 

333 

29 

72 

20 

27 

Sirohi.. 

' 337 

18 

1 

Sirmoor. 

1 341 

44 

16 

Poona. 

358 

43 

28 

Sawai Madhopiir.... 

362 

49 

3 


Chittorgarh 

Osmanabad 


432 

45 

29 

437 

26 

16 

445 

78 

73 

450 

15 

6 

486 

78 

9 

490 1 

112 

29 


Raisen. 486 78 9 

*Meenit. I 490 I 112 ( 29 

Value of owned livestock between Rs SOO 
and Rs 1,000 per family 


o 

Broach. 

623 

55 


Jaipur. 

536 

79 

200 

Hamir]r>ar. 

539 

32 

iJhabua. 

541 

13 

25 

Banner. 

545 

41 

6 

Shivpuri. 

558 

11 

68 

Parbhani. 

560 

65 

19 

Bhatinda. 

667 

92 

22 

Shajapur. 

667 

34 

12 

JuUundur. 

627 

157 

13 

Sorath. 

667 

36 

4 

Nainital....... 

669 

41 

2 

Ahmedabad.... 

700 

49 

13 

Bhilsa. 

772 

74 
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TABLE 11.35—PURCHASE AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK AND VALUE OF 
OWNED LIVESTOCK OF CULTIVATING FAMILIES 

[Data in column 1 are based on intensive enquiry. Columns 2 and 3 give General Schedule data. In 

rupees per family] 


District 

i 

Average 
value of 
owned 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
expendi¬ 
ture on 
pur¬ 
chase of 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 

receipts 

from 

sale of District 

live¬ 
stock 

Average 
value of 
owned 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
expendi¬ 
ture on 
pur¬ 
chase of 
live¬ 
stock 

Average 
receipts 
from 
sale of 
live¬ 
stock 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 


Value of owned livestock less Chan Rs 2S0 
per family 


Quilon. 

76 

28 1 

13 

Bamanathapuram... 

176 

45 

30 

Puri. 

206 

23 

6 

Jaunpur. 

228 

39 

11 

Koraput. 

237 

16 

3 

Batnagiri. 

237 

19 

2 

Malabar. 

241 

35 

i 15 

Value of owned livestock between Rs 250 


and Rs 500 per family 


Sultanpur. 

268 

27 

9 

Midnapore. 

273 

16 

3 

Cachar. 

278 

40 

23 

Tripura. 

289 

30 

11 

Bilaspur. 

308 

47 

7 

Chingleput. 

317 

102 

33 

Ballia. 

330 

39 

29 

I>n>-g. 

332 

32 

14 

Sambalpur. 

333 

16 

4 

Deoria. 

347 

44 

17 

Palamau. 

370 

21 

12 

Sitapur.. 

387 

61 

26 

Cuddapah. 

391 

75 

24 

Burdwan. 

403 

40 

18 

Malda. 

406 

67 

40 

Mirzapur... 

413 

30 * 

11 

Kolhapur. 

423 

33 

20 

Bhagalpur. 

439 

45 

28 

Jalpaiguri. 

446 

16 i 

19 

Hazaribagh. 

466 

15 

10 

Shahjahanpur. 

467 

80 

27 

Kamnip. 

470 

95 

! 21 

Nizamabad. 

496 

66 

31 

Lakhimpur. 

499 

16 

4 

Value of owned livestock between Rs 500 


and Rs 750 per family 


Satna. 

501 1 

23 

3 

Bangalore,. 

612 1 

72 

61 

Agra. 

538 

175 

76 

Monghyr. 

660 

45 

12 

Chittorgarh. 

568 

33 

1 

Chanda. 

590 

69 

23 

Kumool. 

595 

132 

32 

Haasan. 

624 

98 

65 

Bi japur. 

628 

53 

33 


Value of owned livestock between Rs 500 
and Rs 750 per family—-Concluded 


Mohindergarh.i 

648 

164 

138 

Rewa. 

662 

24 

12 

Sirolii. 

663 

15 

1 

Sirmoor. 

690 

65 

19 

W«wit Godavari. 

720 

84 

42 

Coimbatore. 

721 

32 

11 

Sawai Madhopur.... 

727 

108 

13 

Kanpur. 

739 

127 

1 36 

Value of owned livestock between ! 

Rs 750 

and Rs 1,000 per family 


Nagpur. 

759 

132 

51 

Churu. 

780 

63 

12 

Banner. 

782 

107 

47 

Mahbubnagar. 

787 

93 

61 

Hissar. 

795 

66 

183 

Nainital. 

797 

no 

35 

Hoshiarpur. 

812 

132 

40 

Aligarh.... 

821 

187 

68 

Osmanabad. 

828 

77 

77 

. 

848 

180 

172 

West Khandesh. 

849 

72 

12 

Hamirpur. 

929 

108 

21 

Broach. 

943 

96 

12 

Meerut. 

983 

247 

34 

Poona. 

986 

68 

43 

Value of owned 

livestock Rs 1,000 and 


above per family 


Jullundur. 

1,064 

189 

28 

Baisen. 

1,074 

157 

19 

Jhabua. 

1,096 

15 

10 

Jaipur. 

1,120 

147 

13 

Akola.. 

1,173 

97 

50 

Ahmedabad. 

1,186 

123 

30 

Borath. 

1,206 

40 

2 

Shajapur... 

1,216 

58 

77 

Parbhani... 

1,261 

87 

71 

Bhatinda. 

1,266 

188 

79 

Shivpuri..... 

1,887 

23 

5 

Bhilsa. 

1,650 

168 

9 
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to maintain it through the slack season and, therefore, sold it away only to repurchase 
it later. A considerable proportion of purchase and sale could be associated with 
dairying. In tracts where milch cattle supply was not, in the main, bred at home 
and where ample grazing and other facilities were not available nearby to the culti¬ 
vators, the selling of cattle when dry and replacing them by cattle in milk would 
be an ordinary process. It is not possible to say to what extent the sale and purchase 
of livestock reported by the same families in a year was due to the turnover in the 
milk business and to what extent it was due to a cycle of purchase and sale of draught 
cattle. 

11.5.23 Before proceeding with the discussion, reference may be made to 
instances where the statistics appear to indicate the presence of business of livestock 
breeding. There are particular areas in which the proportion of cultivating families 
reporting sale of livestock was appreciably larger than the proportion reporting 
purchase. In this cawi the existence of livestock breeding, largely perhaps for 
sale outside the district, is indicated. A notable example is the case of Hissar where 
breeding is, perhaps, an even more important business than milk production. In 
areas like this, the reported sale of livestock under the heading ‘sale of assets* is 
not to be understood as a realization of an asset, but merely as sale of the current 
product of business. There are several other districts also where the proportion 
reporting sale was larger than that reporting purchase, but the level of business in 
these districts was on a lower scale than in Hissar. Nizarnabad, West Godavari 
and Jalpaiguri are examples of sucli districts. However, when one examines the 
actual statistics relating to valuation of sales and purchases, it is clear that all these 
districts do not stand on the same footing. In the statistics of sales, it was only 
in the case of Hissar that for every group of cultivating families there appeared to 
be a net sale of livestock during the year, indicating, as pointed out above, that all 
strata of cultivators were engaged in the business of breeding and that a fair amount 
of income during the year was obtained by them by sale of stock. In two districts, 
viz., Shajapur and Jalpaiguri, all groups of cultivators except the small cultivators 
reported a net sale of livestock. However, it should be noted that in Jalpaiguri the 
total value of livestock held a,s well as the value of purchase and sale during the year 
were comparatively small. In the district of Shajapur, on the other hand, it is clear 
that the upper groups of deciles, though not the lower, had substantial net sales of live¬ 
stock i^r family, though not on as large a scale as in the case of Hissar. In some 
of the other districts it would appear that breeding of livestock was not generally 
practised by all strata of cultivators, but was practised to a larger extent by the 
lower than by the upper strata. This is particularly noticeable in the district of 
Sagar where there was a large net sale of livestock by the medium and the small 
cultivators and a large net purchase by the large cultivators, showing a specialization 
of breeding business and disposal of the product, possibly within the district itself. 
In the case of Mohindergarh, though the number reporting sale was larger than that 
reporting purchase, there was net addition to the value of cattle purchased. 

11.5.24 Districts in which livestock breeding business in itself is not important 
but milch cattle the basis of milk production and dairying have significance. 
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are also areas where large purchases and sales of livestock naturally take place. 
A number of groups of districts can be isolated in the picture aflTorded by our stati¬ 
stics. Apart from the special case of Hissar, other districts of the Punjab-PEPSU, 
viz., Bhatinda, Jullundur, Mohindergarh and JHoshiarpur, also reported large receipts 
from sale of milk and milk products; in these districts milk production assumed 
great importance. They are all to be counted among districts in which more than 
60 per cent of the cultivating families of the upper strata reported dealings in live¬ 
stock. Other districts are to be found in the Western Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan 
regions in which livestock business is of great importance, and in most of the districts 
of these regions the record shows a considerable net purchase of livestock during the 
year, especially by the upper strata cultivators. It is obvious that in districts of 
both these regions the milk and dairy business is a factor of importance in making for 
the large business in livestock. In particular, in the case of the Rajasthan districts 
the difficulties of agricultural production make for a relatively greater concentration 
in the economy on livestock products. This is not the case in the districts of Western 
Uttar Pradesh, in which both agricultural production and milk production are 
simultaneously at a high level. In the other parts of India, it is not possible to 
indicate equally large groups of districts belonging to the same region in which 
livestock breeding or livestock products are of great importance. 

11.5.25 We may next turn to a set of districts where buvsiness returns seem 
to be materially affected by the presence of large cities which afford a large milk 
market and, therefore, support the business. Such are, for example, the districts 
of Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Poona, Coimbatore and Chingleput. In these districts, 
to the draught cattle needs of ordinary agriculture would be added the special needs 
of milch cattle for supply of milk to cities. To some extont, both these businesses 
would require sales and purchases of livestock, though the types of transactions and 
their extent would not be necessarily similar in both cases. Some districts which 
may be mainly self-sufficient in relation to draught cattle may yet depend on imports 
of milch cattle. This is especially so when the milch cattle is not a cow but a buffalo. 
In general, where the buffalo is a milch cattle, the requirements of milch cattle are 
less often satisfied by domestic production or rearing. In such cases a milk industry 
means larger turnover of dealings in livestock. 

11.5.26 Different circumstances will, of course, be reflected in varied ways 
in the statistics presented. Where cultivators are largely practising mixed farming 
and where domestic rearing is not important, large purchases without any corres¬ 
ponding sales would be recorded; where especially in regard to milch cattle there 
is complete dependence on outside supplies, a large activity of both sales and pur¬ 
chases may be reported. In contrast, where milk products are important but the 
requirements of both draught and milch cattle are satisfied by domestic production 
or rearing, a high value of owned stock may be associated with neither large purchase 
nor significant sales. Ordinarily, a high value of owned st^k is indicative of the 
i mportance of livestock economy in respect of either draught and milk breeds or 
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milk buHinesB. In particular, large business in livestock products is usually as¬ 
sociated with a high value of owned livestock. 

11.6 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: ITEMS OTHER THAN LAND 

AND LIVESTOCK 

11 .6.1 We have so far considered the position regarding capital expenditure 
on purchase of land and purchase of livestock. There remain to be considered types 
of capital expenditure undertaken in relation to land and otlier fixed assets of farm 
or in relation to farm equijiment other than livestock ; all these })ut together may 
be called ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture. Data about the amount of 
expenditure incurred by each family during the period of 12 months preceding the 
month of investigation and the sources from which the expenditure was financed 
were specifically obtained with regard to (1) reclamation of land, (2) bunding and 
other land improvements, (3) digging and repair of wells, (4) development of other 
irrigation resources, (5) laying of new orchards and plantations, (6) purchase of 
implements, machinery and transport equipment, and (7) construction of farm houses, 
cattle sheds, etc. While the first five items refer to the improvement of land surface 
or the availability of water, the remaining two are related to farm equipment and 
farm buildings. Provision was made for entering expenditure on any item of capital 
expenditure other than those mentioned above under a residual beading called 
* other capital investments in agriculture’. To avoid confusion, this item is being 
termed ‘miscellaneous cai)ital expenditure in agriculture’ in the discussion 
below. 

11.6.2 The following table gives the expenditure per family on purchase of 
land, livestock and on ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture for the different 
classes of cultivators : 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 


(In rupees) 


Item 

Big 

culti- 

vators 

Largo 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

*Other* capital expenditure... 

336 

183 

53 

21 

82 

Purchase of land. 

110 

68 

20 

8 

31 

Purchase of livestock. 

176 

123 

67 

29 

68 

1 




For all cultivating families together, the amount spent on ‘other’ capital expenditure 
was slightly greater than that on purchase of livestock and was considerably greater 
than that on purchase of land. For the large cultivators, and notably for the big 
cultivators, the expenditure on livesock was less than that on other capital expendi¬ 
ture ; however, among the rest of the cultivators expenditure on livestock was 
somewhat larger than that on * othw ’ capital expenditure. 
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Expenditure per acre and per family 

11.6,3 In view of the fact that ‘other* capital expenditure in agriculture is 
meant chiefly for farming business, its incidence per acre of cultivated holdings 
may have greater significance than the incidence per family. As can be seen 
from the all-India averages of ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture by different 
classes of cultivators, given in table 11.36, expenditure on the item was larger, 
both per acre and per family^ among the big cultivators. Expenditure per family 
declined with a reduction in size of cultivated holding from the big to the small 
cultivators. There was, however, no noticeable difference in expenditure per 
acre among the medium and the small cultivators; the latter group in fact 
showed a slightly higher outlay per acre. Contrary to the general trend, the 
expenditure per acre among the large cultivators in the West Coast region was 
distinctly smaller than that of the rest. This is also the region in which the 
highest expenditure on this item per acre was recorded for all cultivators. Another 
feature noticed in the West Coast region is that among the small cultivators, the 
per family expenditure on the item declined to a level where it was smaller than 
the expenditure per acre. The only other region in w'hich this happened is Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, although in this region the difference between the two was not great. 
This reflects the extremely small size of cultivated holdings per family in the West 
Coast and Eastern Uttar Pradesh regions. In the Bihar-Bengal region the per 
acre expenditure on the item increased as the size of (jultivated holdings of cultivators 
decreased. 

11.6.4 Both in the West Coast and South Deccan regions expenditure on 
this item, both j)er family and per acre, clearly stood out above the all-India average. 
In the regions of Bihar-Bengal, Western Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh and in the East Coast also, both per family and per acre expenditures 
exceeded the corresponding all-India averages. In the Western Cotton region and 
in Rajasthan, although the expenditure j)er family w^as high, the exf)enditiire per 
acre w^as lower than the all-India average. This was also true of the North Deccan 
region. In Eastern Uttar Pradesh the ex[>enditure per acre was near the all-India 
average but the exj)enditure per family wm the smallest among all the regions. 
In Assam-Bengal the per acre exj^enditure was about equal to the all-India average, 
but the per family expenditure was far below the all-India average. In the Punjab- 
PEPSU region both per family and per acre expenditures were low. 

11.6.5 It might be expected that investment in agriculture might be closely 
related to the value of land owned by the cultivator. We have no data relating to 
the investment in land as such. The data of investment in agriculture other than 
purchase of land and livestock may, however, be used in this connexion. Confining 
the comparison to regional data, no association of the two sets of data are observed. 
In the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region the average value of land owned per cultivating 
family was the lowest; the average ‘other* capital expenditure in agricolture 
per family was also the lowest in this region. However, the Punjab-PEPSU region 
which had by far the highest value of owned lanjdi holds the third lowest place in 
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TABLE 11.36—AVERAGE ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE (CAPITAL EXPENDITURE OTHER THAN ON 
LAND AND LIVESTOCK PURCHASE) 

[In rupees] 


Region 

BIO 

CULTIVATORS 

. 

LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM 

CULTIVATORS 

SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

ALL 

CULTIVATORS 

Per 

family 

Per 

acre 

Per 

family 

Per 

acre 

Per 

family 

Per 

acre 

Per 

family 

Per 

acre 

Per 

family 

Per 

acre 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Assam-Tiengal.... 

121-7 

100 

80-1 

9-2 

36-0 

9-0 

21-7 

10-9 

45-4 

9-5 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

314-4 

13-7 

177-0 

14-8 

53-2 

17-2 

29-5 

26-8 

85-6 

16-5 

3. Eastern Uttar 











Pradesh. 

115-1 

8-9 

58-6 

7-9 

16-8 

7-6 

3-6 

4-5 

25-7 

7-6 

4. Western Uttar 











PradfB’i •. 

361-9 

15 3 

211 2 

13 5 

65-6 

11 3 

23 2 

11-0 

97-8 

12 7 

6. Punjab-PEPSU... 

137-5 

3-6 

99-1 

3 3 

61-5 

4-1 

2 : 1-2 

3-9 

61-8 

3 6 

6. Rajasthan. 

246-0 

3 8 

192 3 

4-9 

127-7 

8-7 

46-2 

6-7 

122-3 

6-1 

7. Central India. 

334 8 

7-0 

170-3 

5-9 

,33-2 

4-1 

16 3 

5 4 

71-4 

5 - 5 

8. Orissa and East 











Madhya Pradesh • • 

334 4 

12-7 

183-1 

lJ-8 

49-5 

10-5 

23 7 

13 2 

84 0 

11-7 

9. Western Cotton 











region. 

362-4 

6-0 

196-2 

5-0 

62-9 

4 - 0 

29-0 

4-4 

94-2 

4-7 

10. North Deccan.... 

406-H 

8-1 

204-0 

6-6 

43-7 

4-2 

17-7 

5-2 

85-0 

5-8 

11. South Deccan .... 

688 6 

30-3 

3.52 9 

25-0 

80-7 

16-8 

24-5 

13-6 

147-3 

21 -7 

12. East Coast. 

542-1 

22-6 

249-8 

17-8 

33 2 

8-1 

6-6 

4 4 

91-7 

14-3 

13. Wt«Jt Coast. 

593 3 

22-1 

302-4 

25-8 

63-2 

.39-5 

19-7 

! 

39 4 

122-8 

28-6 

All-India. 

i 

336 2 

1 

10 7 

182 6 

9 5 

52 9 

7 9 

j 21-4 

8 2 

82 4 

9 0 


TABLE 11.37—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE ON PURCHASE OF LIVE¬ 
STOCK AND ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE, PER ACRE OF CULTIVATED HOLDING 


flu ruj^ees] 


Region 

l«(£ 

cult ivators 

Large 

cultivators 

Medium 

cultivators 

fSniall 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Assam-Bongaf. 

19-5 

I9’4 

19-5 

28-0 

20-6 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

17-5 

19-7 

24-8 

35 3 

22-3 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh .... 

17-5 

18-9 

20-9 

29-3 

20-1 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh_ 

29-4 

30-5 

35-1 

41 7 

:i2-9 

6. Punjab-PEI>SU. 

9-9 

9-9 

11 5 

15-4 

10-9 

6. Rajasthan. 

6-4 

8-6 

15-0 

1,3-7 

10-9 

7. Central India. 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 

12-5 

IM 

10-0 

14-4 

11-1 

Pradesh... 

17-5 

16-4 

14-7 

18-2 

16 1 

9. Western Cotton region. 

9*9 

8-9 

9*2 

10-2 

9-1 

10. North Deccan. 

11-9 

10*7 

10*5 

13-6 

10-8 

1 ]. South Deccan. 

.38-4 

33-4 

27-5 

26-7 

31-0 

12. East Coast. 

31 6 

28-4 

20-8 

18-9 

25-6 

18. West Coast. 

24-9 

30*5 

52-9 

58 4 

35-0 

AIMiidla. 

16*2 

IS 9 

16*4 

19 3 

16 4 
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‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture per family. Similarly, Western Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Rajasthan and Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, which had low average values 
of owned land, recorded ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture which was higher 
than the average for the whole country. These broad comparisons indicate that 
a more detailed examination of the data are not likely to yield important results and 
that expenditure in ‘ other ’ capital investment in agricultiire, as we have defined it, 
was not closely related during the year covered by the Survey to the value of land 
owned by the cultivator. 

11 .6.6 As a supplement to the discussion regarding the per acre expenditure 
by families of different classes of cultivators on ‘other’ capital investment in agriculture, 
figures of expenditure per acre on this item taken together with expenditure on 
purchase of livestock might be found interesting. The per acre figures of these 
two items together may be considered to represent the per acre total expenditure on 
capital account that cultivators undertook. For obvious reasons, expenditure on 
purchase of land cannot be included in this category. Capital investment in agri¬ 
culture on matters like land reclamation, bunding, irrigation resources or implements 
and machinery, represents one aspect of maintenance, replacement or development 
expenditure in relation to capital assets, chiefly land and implements. Expenditure 
on purchase of liv^estock represents similar exj:)enditure in relation to maintenance 
of that important aspect of the equipment of the cultivator. The two together 
would give a truer idea of per acre expenditure, on an average, in this regard than 
the per acre calculation relating to ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture by itself. 
Table 11.37 sets out regional data for different groups of cultivators in this regard. 
The modification brought about in the picture as presented only for ‘other’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture, by the inclusion of purchase of livestock is significant. 
Barring the regions of South Deccan and East Coast in which there is a steady 
decline in the per acre expenditure as we move down from the upper to the lower 
deciles, all the other regions exhibited, in general, one of two trends in this total 
expenditure ; either there is a steady increase in the f)er acre expenditure as we 
pass from the upper to the lower deciles or there is a trend towards reaching the 
lowest per acre figure for the medium cultivators, the large and the small cultivators 
showing in this case a higher per acre expenditure than the medium cultivators. 
The regions that showed the first tendency are Rajasthan, Punjab-PEPSU, Western 
Uttar Pradesh, Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar-Bengal, Assam-Bengal and West 
Coast. Among these, the first three regions appear to show the trend of a steady 
increase of per acre expenditure as we pass from the upper to the lower deciles, 
apparently because of considerable importance of milk production and other aspects 
of livestock business in these regions. In them, the extent of holding of livestock 
and the size of livestock business of the small and the medium cultivators were 
proportionately larger than the size of cultivated holdings, so that as the size of 
holding of land diminished, the size of livestock holding, including milch cattle, 
increased in proportion. This would make for larger expenditure in terms of live¬ 
stock when calculated on the per acre basis, as one moves down the deciles. In 
the districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the extent of the tsimover of livestock was 
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fairly large, so that livestock purchases included a considerable element of recoup¬ 
ment of sales earlier in the season ; and this usually happened to a larger extent 
among the lower deciles than among the upper. In this case, the per acre expenditure 
of the lower deciles on purchase of livestock would appear higher, even without 
livestock playing a more than pro])ortionate part in the economy of the medium 
or the small cultivator. In some of these regions the trend towards an increase 
in expenditure per acre from upper deciles to lower deciles may be due to a specially 
rapid decrease in the size of cultivated holdings among the lower deciles with the 
result that the maintenance of a minimum complement of livestock, merely of 
draught cattle, would necessitate a much larger increase in per acre expenditure 
in that direction. It may be noticed in this connexion that the three regions, viz., 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar-Bengal and West Coast, are those in which the size 
of cultivated holdings of the lower deciles was very small. With an extremely small 
size of cultivated holding, the ('ost of maintenance of even a very small complement 
of livestock becomes very large in per acre terms. 

11.6.7 The regions whicli showed the lowest average expenditure per acre 
for the medium cultivators, as compared to other classes of cultivators, are North 
Deccan, Central India and Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh. The explanation for 
this trend might be two-fold. Firstly, except in a few districts, milk and milk 
products and other livestock products in these districts are not very important. 
Secondly, the average size of holdings in these regions is larger as compared to that in 
several other regions ; the medium cultivators are thus better able to adjust the size of 
their livestock equipment to the size of their fann business. Possibly, the meciium 
cultivators in these regions attain what may be termed the minimum limit of economic 
holding of livestock for farm l)usiness units ; the further reduction in tlie size of 
these units for the small cultivators, along with the need to have a com])lement of 
livestock somewhat similar to that of the medium cultivators, would make the ]>er 
acre expenditure proi)ortionately higher. The reason for the higher per acre costs 
among the large cultivators and esp€*cially the big cultivators, is not equally clear. 
It may, however, be that whereas tlie medium cultivators depend to some extent 
on practices such as exchange for extra livestock labour, the large cultivators, and 
in particular the big cultivators, are not able to count on this or do not equally 
participate in exchange practices ; they, therefore, hold or have to liold a more than 
proportionate per acre complement of livestock for carrying on farm business. The 
explanations offered above are no doubt based on assumptioiLs and may not apply 
universally. 

11.6.8 In examining the figures for the West Coast region, it may be noted 
that the difference made by the addition of livestock is remarkably large for the 
medium and the small cultivators. Partially, this is seen also in the East Coast, 
which is one of the regions in which there is an unusual trend, namely, that of a 
steady decrease of per acre expenditure as one moves down the deciles. This trend 
in the £^t Coast region is, however, the result of the extremely low level of ‘ other 
capital expenditure in agriculture per acre in the lower deciles. The livestock 
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expenditure moves in this region in the same way as in the other regions of Penin¬ 
sular India, i.e., it increases in per acre size as one moves down the deciles; this is 
however, more than compensated in the total figure by the rapid decrease in per 
acre expenditure in ‘ other ’ capital investment in agriculture. 

Proportion of families reporting expenditure on different items under ^other* 
capital expenditure in agriculture 

11.6.9 The following table gives the number of families in each group, report¬ 
ing expenditure on the item concerned, as proportion of the total number of 
families in the group ; 

t 

! 1‘ROPOKTION OF FAMILIKS REl'OBTINO EXPENDITURE 


( P«r cent) 


Item 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti- 

vators 

All 

families 

Reclamation of land. 

10 2 

7-8 

3 4 

2 3 

4 4 

0‘3 

30 

Bunding and other land iinprove- 
monts. 

26 G 

20‘6 

12 3 

66 

131 

0 5 

8-8 

Digging and repair of wella. 

111 

S-4 

4 4 

2-2 

5 0 

0‘4 

3 4 

Development of other irrigation 
resource's. 

11 1 

9^8 

72 \ 

\ 4 2 

71 

0 1 

4 7 

Laying of new orohard.s and plan¬ 
tations. 

7 3 

1 

5 7 

3'7 1 

i 2 6 

1 4 0 

0 1 1 

2 6 

Purchase of implements, machi¬ 
nery and transport equipment.. 

42 0 

37 7 

28 1 j 

16 1 


0-7 

18-2 

Construction of farm hou-sos, cattle 
sheds, etc. 

13 2 

9-8 

1 

57 ' 

2’7 

61 

\ 

0-2 \ 

40 

Miscellnnoous capital expenditure 
in agriculture. | 

160 

15 3 

t 

13 3 I 

1 

10-4 j 

13 0 

0-3 i 

i 

8^6 


In respect of all tli(* items, few non-cultivators undertook any expenditure, and the 
proportion of those who did so was less than 1 per cent of the total. Their position 
may, therefore, l)e ignored in the present discussion. 


11.6.10 Among the various items, those in relation to which the largest propor¬ 
tion of families of all classes of cultivators reported expenditure are purchase of 
implements, machinery and transport equipment, bunding and other land improve¬ 
ments, and other (miscellaneous) capital investment. Taking all cultivating families 
together, 27 • 4 per cent, 13 * 1 per cent and 13 *0 per cent respectively reported expendi¬ 
ture on these three items. Development of other irrigation resources comes next with 
7 • 1 per cent of the cultivating families reporting expenditure. Expenditure on each of 
the two items, viz., laying of new orchards and plantations, and reclamation of land, 
was reported by about 4 per cent of the cultivating famihes. About 5 per cent of 
the cultivating families reported expenditure on digging and repair of wells and about 
6 per cent reported expenditure on construction of farm houses, cattle sheds, etc. 

11.6.11 The order of importance of the various items, as judged from the 
proportions of families incurring expenditure on them, is more or less the same with 
regard to the different classes of cultivators. In the case of the big cultivators, 
however, a considerably larger proportion of families reported expenditure on bunding 
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and other land improvements than on other (miscellaneous) capital expenditure, 
and the proportion reporting exjjenditure on digging and repair of wells was equal 
to that reporting expenditure on development of other irrigation resources. 

Share of the different classes of cultivators in the total expenditure 

by cultivators 

11.6.12 The relative importance of the different classes of cultivators in 
regard to expenditure on the various constituent items of ‘other’ ca])ital ex[)enditure 
in agriculture may be judged from the proportion which the total exjjenditure of 
the class forms to the total for all cultivators on the same it(‘m. This may be seen 
from the following table : 


1‘KHf’KNTACiK EXCKNDITI ItE INCURKEl) 


It<?m 

Uig 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

Large j 
culti- j 
V a tors 

Mt?dium j 
culti- ; 
vators ! 

Small } 
culti¬ 
vators 

All 
culti- 
1 vators 

Korlnxiiat ion of land. 

; 40 1 

1 

68-3 1 

23-1 i 

8-4 

i 100-0 

Bunding and otht^r land improvoiuontH.... 

1 40 0 

714 ' 

23 0 

3 ■ 6 

\ 1000 

Digging and repair of woHh. 

‘ 40 0 

06-3 

2S • 4 ! 

3‘3 

' 100-0 

I)ev<»loi»raf^nt of other irrigation re«ourcea 

34<S 

61‘4 1 

2S’l 

10 3 

1 100-0 

Laying <»f new (jrchanla and plantatiorii... 
PurchuHo of implements, machinerj’ and 

311 

37 0 ; 

30 • 1 \ 

12 3 

1 m-0 

transjHjrt <‘(|uipment. 

Construction of fanii houses, cattle ahods. 

424 

67-7 ' 

i 

24‘S i 

i 

7 3 

! 100-0 

etc... 

MiKcellamu)u« capital exfiendituro in agri- 

31 1 

1 

J'O . J*’ 1 

22‘5 ! 

4-0 

1 100 0 

i 

culiure. 

30-5 

! 

62‘3 ; 

27 0 ! 

1 

10-3 

j 100-0 


11.6.13 The relative im|)ortance of the contributions of the different classes 
to total expenditure on each item is brought out clearly by these figures. The big 
cultivators accounted for very large contributions, the jiroportiou not falling liclow 
30 per cent on any item and rising to 51*1 j)er cent in respect of construction of 
farm houses, cattle sheds, etc. It is noteworthy that even out of the total expendi¬ 
ture on purchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment, in the case of 
which economics of scale may he expected to operate, the big cultivators accounted 
for 42-4 per cent of the total expenditure. This could be explained by reference 
to the fact that the large cultivators are generally found to possess n*latively costly 
equipment and in recent years some of them have incurred considerable exj)eiiditure 
on the installation of oil engines and pum})s and in exceptional cases even on pur¬ 
chases of tractors, sugar-cane crushers, etc. It is also seen that the proportions of 
expenditure on different items incurred by the large and the medium cultivators 
show a fairly remarkable degree of constancy, generally ranging from 61 to 73 per 
cent and 22 to 30 per cent respectively. Variation in the share of the small culti¬ 
vators is from 6 to 12 per cent. 

Average expenditure per family on the different items 

11.6.14 Table 11.38 gives an idea of the average size of expenditure per 
family on each of the items of' other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture for the various 
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TABLE 11.38—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE ON ITEMS OF ‘OTHER’ 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE 

[In rupees] 



BIO 

LAROfi 

Mis:DirM 

SMALL 


CULTIVATOES 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

CULTIVATORS 

Item 

Per 

family 

Per 

reporting 

family 

Per 

family 

5* 

_ TQ 

Per 1 
family 

Per 

reporting 

family 

Per 

family 

Per 

rejxirting 

family 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

Reclamation of land.... 
Bunding and other land 

26-1 

257 

14*9 

192 

3-8 

i 

no 

1*8 

79 

improvements. 

Digging and repair of 

54*0 

203 

27*6 

134 

6*7 i 

54 

2*2 

i 

33 

wells. 

Development of other 

00*9 

KO 

33 6 

401 

! 10*8 : 

1 

' 2-»0 

1 

2*7 

120 

irrigation resources... 

16 7 

150 

9*8 

100 

! 3*4 : 

1 

1*7 

40 

Laying of new orchards 

and plantations. 

Ihirchase of implements, 

22*6 

308 

13*9 

i 

245 

i 

1 5*5 

1 

148 

j 

i 3*0 * 

! ! 

113 

machinery and trans¬ 
port ecpiipment. 

I 67*0 

159 

35*6 

95 

9*8 

i 35 ! 

3*9 

25 

Construction of farm 
houses, (?attle sheds, etc. 
Miscellaneous capital 

36*6 

278 

17-4 

177 

4*0 

! 71 

1 

,.o 1 

43 

1 

i 

expenditure in agri¬ 
culture . 

5M 1 

319 

29*2 

! 

190 

9*5 

1 I 

4*9 

47 

1 


ALL CrLTIVATORS NON-CILTIVATOBS ALL FAUILIK8 


Item 

Per 

family 

Per 

reporting 

family 

Per 

family 

Per 

reporting 

family 

P(*r 

family 

Per 

rejK)rting 

family 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Reclamation of land. 

Bunding and other land 

6*5 

147 

0*3 


4 4 

146 

improvement.s. 

11*6 

88 

0*5 


7*7 

88 

Digging and repair of wells.... 
Development of other irriga¬ 

15 2 

307 

10 

1 


10*3 , 

305 

tion resources.i 

Laying of new orchards and 

4*8 

68 

0*1 

75 

3 2 

68 

plantations. 

Purchase of implements, machin¬ 

7 3 

182 

01 

78 

4*8 

181 

ery and transport equipment. 
Construction of farm houses, 

15*8 

58 

0*6 

62 

i 

10*5 

68 

cattle sheds, etc. 

Miscellaneous capital expen¬ 

7*2 

118 

0-2 

78 

4*7 

117 

diture in agriculture. 

140 

107 

0*2 

63 

9*2 

107 
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classes of familicis, taking all the 75 districts together. As may be expecte^d, the highest 
average expenditure on each of the items was reported by the big cultivators, and 
there is a gradual decline in the average size of expenditure from the big to the small 
cultivators. Owing to the small proportion of families incurring expenditure on 
each item, the disparity between the average size of expenditure per family and 
average exjxmditure [)er reporting family is considerable. This is particularly 
noticealile in the case of items such as reclamation of land, digging and repair of 
wells and laying of new orchards and plantations. Taking the average expenditure 
per family on each of these items, the exj)enditure is of some significance only among 
the big and the large cultivators. For the medium cultivators, the average size 
of expenditure reached the level of lls 11 per family only in the case of digging 
and repair of wells which is a costly item, and Rs 10 in the case of ])urchase of 
imphnnents, machinery and traiisport equipment, which, as noticed earlier, was 
undertaken by a large i)ro]>()rtioii of families in all groups. Taking the total of all 
tluise items, the average ex|)enditnre per bimily amounted to Rs 336 for the big, 
ils IKl for the large, Rs 63 for the medium and Rs21 for the small cultivators. The 
average for all cultivators was Rs 82 per family. It is clear that for cultivators as 
a class, the total expejiditure on all these types of activity, although small on each 
ijidividual item, is important. 

11 .0.15 Tlie figures of average expcuiditure per reporting family are of interest 
as these throw light on the scale on which exjKmditure on each type of activity is 
undertaken under (‘xisting conditioiis. Excepting exfxuiditure on develojnnent of 
otlnu* irrigation resources and on ]>urchase of implements, machinery and transport 
equi})ment, the exjKUiditure on each of the other items exceeded Rs 200 per report¬ 
ing family for the ]»ig cultivators; in the case of development of other irrigation re¬ 
sources and purchase of im|>Iemcnts, machinery and transport equipment, the average 
expenditure j)er reporting family of the big cultivators was Rs 150 and Rs 159 respec¬ 
tively. In the case of the large cultivators the average expenditure per reporting 
family on each of the items exceeded Rs 90. reaching Rs401 in the case of digging and 
repair of wells. For the medium and the small cultivators, the average expenditure 
per reporting family on different items ranged from Rs 35 to Rs 240 and from Rs 25 
to Rs 120 respectively ; for both the groups of families the average expenditure per 
reporting family on purchase of im})Iements, macliinery and transport equipment 
was least as comi»ared with the average expenditure per reporting family on the 
other it/cms. 

Source of finance for * other * capital expenditure in agriculture 

11.6.16 The table on next page gives the distribution of ‘ other ’ capital expendi¬ 
ture in agriculture, taking the 75 districts together, according to source of finance. 
As compared to the two other important it^ms of capital investment previously 
discussed, viz., purchase of land and purchase of livestock, this group of items was 
mainly financed out of current income and past savings, the two together accounting 
for about 67 per cent of the total expenditure. Current income, in particular, 
accounted for 54 per cent of the total finance. Sale of assets was relatively of minor 
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importance, and so were other sources such as subsidies, unspecified sources, etc. 
The smaller significance of sale of assets with regard to these items of expenditure 
may be due to the relatively low level of expenditure required, which may not 
ordinarily compel a farmer to sell any assets in order to finance it and, perhaps, even 
more to the absence of an element of exchange in this expenditure in contrast to 
the transactions with livestock and land. Borrowings financed about a third of the 
total expenditure. Although lower in importance for the group of items than 
for purchase of land and of livestock, borrowings constituted a substantial source of 
finance for ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture. 


Sour(}e of finance 


Pn>portion of 
expenditure 
financed 


(Per cent) 


Current incorao. 

Past savings... 

Sale of aasets. 

Borrowing. 

Others (including mon‘ than one source*). 


64 4 
12 1 
13 
31 0 
12 


Total 


100 0 


11.6.17 In the districts in which a high amount of expenditure on this group 
of items was reported, data in relation to which are set out below, ordinarily a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of expenditure was financed by borrowings. 




Average 
‘other’ 

PKOPORTJON OF KXi‘K.M>ITrRK UY 

AIX FAMILIES FIXA.NCEI) BY 

niKFEKBNT SOTKCKS 

Pro|K>rti<:m 

of 

liorrowiiigM 
for ‘ other ’ 
capital 
exjKinditure 
in 

agriculture 
to total 
borrowings 
of 

all families 

(Per cent) 

Serial 

No. 

District 

capital 

expenditure 

in 

agriculture 

[>er 

cultivating 

family 

(R») 

(•urrent 
income 
and pa«t 
saviivgs 

(Per cent) 

Sale of 
aSBOtH 

(Per cent) 

Borrow- 

ings 

(Per cent) 

Other 

HOurceH 

(Per cent) 

1. 

Coimljatore. 

303 

66 8 


41 0 

■1 

23 2 

2. 

Malabar. 

245 

60 1 


39’3 


22 1 

3. 

Tripura. 

219 

66 2 

0-9 

42 6 


464 

4. 

Sambalpur. 

215 

86 6 

0 1 

12 3 

mSSM 

28‘8 

5. 

Ahmedabad. 

204 

49 3 

OH 

48^7 


24 1 

6. 

Meerut. 

178 

86-9 

2 6 

10 3 

0 2 

4’2 

7. 

Bhilaa. 

172 

48 8 

0 4 

60’8 

- 

18-7 

8. 

Jaipur... 

169 

70-7 

- 

28-8 


13 7 

9. 

Sawai Madhopur.. 

161 

630 

0’3 

34 6 


130 

10. 

Midnapore. 

J48 

91 7 

01 

81 

Wnm 

9‘6 

11. 

FCf«T?T9 iWWWWSHI 

1 143 

74 4 

0’5 

250 

0 1 

120 

12. 

Chingleput. 

West Godavari... 

141 

36 9 


58-7 

3-7 

24 7 

13. 

140 

43 7 


62 9 


10-2 

14. 

Poona. 

130 

66-8 


39 7 

0 1 

23-9 

15. 

Jullundur. 

129 

64 1 

0‘2 

36‘6 

01 

8 5 


With the exception of Sambalpur, Meerut and Midnapore, in which borrowings 
financed less than 16 per cent of the expenditure on the item, in the other 
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districts more than 20 per cent of the total expenditure was financed by borrowings. 
In a number of these districts the proportion of expenditure financed by borrowings 
was more than 40 per cent. 

11.6.18 Tliere are only a few districts in which borrowings for this expenditure 
constituted more than one-fiftli of the total borrowings of all families during the year. 
This was the case in Ahmedabad, Poona, Coimbatore, Cliingleput, Malabar, Sambal- 
pur and Tripura, among districts which reported high average expenditure on ‘other’ 
capital investment in agriculture. The four other districts in which borrowings for 
this purpose constituted more than one-fifth of the total borrowings of all families 
are Hoshiarpur, Chittorgarh, Shivpuri and Koraput. 

11.6.19 Borrowings were generally not as important a source of finance in 
districts in which expenditure on 'other* capital expenditure items was low, as was 
the case in districts in which the expenditure was high. This may be seen from the 
table below which presents source of finance data for 15 districts with the lowest 
level of expenditure per cultivating family. 


Serial 

No. 

Diairiet 

Average 
‘other’ 
capital 
expcmdituiv 
in 

agriculture 

j)er 

cultivating 

family 

(Rh) 

rUOPOKTlON OF KXPKNDlTrUR HY 

ALL FAMILIKS FIKANCEO BY 

DIFFERENT SOI ROES 

Proportion 

of 

borrowings 
for ‘ other ’ 
capital 
ex|>enditure 
in 

agriculturt) 
to total 
borrowings 
of 

all families 

(Per (!ent) 

(.‘urrent 
iiu’omc 
and past 
Havings 

(Per cent) 

Sale of 
HMSetb 

(Per cent) 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

1 

(Per cent) 

Other 

sources 

(Per cent) 

1. 

HiMaar. 

4 

40 7 

3’9 

55-4 j 


1 3 

2. 

Jalpaiguri. 

1 

90 1 

00 

9 3 

- 

0 6 

3. 

I>wrg. 

10 j 

74'S 

5 1 

20 1 

- 

3 2 

4. 

Ratnagiri. 

13 i 

71 3 

14 

27 2 

O'l 

9 6 

5. 

Oachar. 

14 

78 5 

61 

15 4 

- 

2-6 

e. 

MUrzapur. 

14 

82-9 

- 

17 1 

- 

1‘9 

7. 

Sultanpur. 

14 

014 

4’5 

341 

- 

4-7 

8. 

Sitapur. 

16 j 

88 8 

2 0 

4 8 

4 4 

16 

9. 

BalJia. 

21 

805 

5 3 

14 2 

- 

2 0 

10. 

Malda.j 

22 

79'8 

56 

12 7 

19 

11 

11. 

Jaunpur. 

25 

78 2 

11 

19 0 

17 

1-9 

12. 

Jhabua . 

25 

61 0 

01 

33 6 

4 7 

6 8 

13. 

Kamrup. 

26 

78'8 

11 

13 9 

6 2 

1^8 

14. 

Burdwan. 

27 

55 1 

2 2 

42-7 

- 

3 1 

16. 

Kolhapur. 

28 

74-4 

19 

22 3 

1’4 

5 6 


In Hiflsar which had the lowest level of expenditure per family on the item and where 
cultivators had been facing difiicult conditions in recent years, borrowings financed 
slightly more than half the expenditure. Apart from Hissar, in Sultanpur, Burdwan, 
Jhabua and Ratnagiri, borrowings financed more than 25 per cent of the expenditure 
on this item. Another peculiarity noticed is the relation between expenditure on the 
item and the proportion that borrowings for this purpose held to the total borrowings. 
The proportion of borrowings for the purpose was less than 6 per cent in most of the 
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districts reporting low average expenditure, compared to a large number of districts 
in the high average expenditure group in which the (corresponding proportion was 
more tlian 20 per cent. 

Factors influencing reported data relating to Mother* capital expenditure 

in agriculture 

11.6.20 Having considered the general position of the mon* iinjiortant items 
constituting ‘ otlier’ capital (‘xperuliture in agriculture, we may proceed to discuss the 
importance of individual items, in relation to the eharaeteristies of the districts in 
whicli they are relatively significant. Btd'ore doing so. we may note tliat in many 
distri(*ts exjiendilure on the item classified as ‘miscellaneous' was reported at 
relatively higli levels, and constituted tin* most iniportaiit among the different 
items under discussion. In as many as 18 districts the jiroportion of cultivating 
families reporting expenditure on the item exceeded 26 per (‘(Uit. In some districts 
this residuary item was more im|)ortaut than any other item (jf 'other' capital expen- 
ditun? ; such was thf' position in M districts in which the average expenditure jier 
cultivating family on the item excaMuled the expenditure on any (jtluT item inciudtHl 
under ‘ other' capital expcniditure in agriculture. As may be seen from tabh* 11 . tO, t he 
expenditure per cultivating family (ui the item exeeeihul Ks 20 in 16 distrusts. Owing 
to the miscellaneous character of the item and the. lack of information about what it 
included in tlu^ various districts, it is not po.ssihle to discuss this itcun in detail. 

11.6.21 At the out.set. it is necessary to indicatt? a gtuieral limitation on the 
use of data relating to a number of specific classes of expenditure on ittuns ijK‘luded 
under ‘other’ capital (?xpenditure in agriculture. Thougli fairly elaborate instructions 
were issued to Investigatcu's regarding the (coverage of various items or groups of 
items, there was inevitably vsome variation in the interpretation of these inst riuitions. 
While in .some instan(?(?s the Investigators tried to cov<‘r even the smallest exp(?n- 
diturt? and obtained reports from a very large proportion of families, in others the 
reporting seeni.s to have been confined to only (?xpen(litun‘ of a large size, and is, 
therefore, r(?ported for only a small proportion of families. Variations from district to 
district in the proportions of faniili(?s incurring exjieiiditure in relation to particular 
items may be due partly to such variation in interpretation. Tlie total volume of 
expjenditure is, however, not likely to have been affected significantly by the varia¬ 
tions in interpretation as tin's would affect only reports of minor exjienditure. 

11.6.22 Physical t*ircumstan(;e.s would be re.sponsible for the major part of the 
variations in the data reported. Capital expenditure in agru.‘ulture of most tyj>es 
would be limited and dictated largely by the geographical environment; whether 
it was digging of wells, reclamation of land, bunding and other land improvements 
or the planting of new orchards, physical and te(?hnicial considerations w^ould in a 
great measure determine the opportunities and possibilities open to cultivators. 
The large variations in physical conditions from district to district would thus bring 
about differences in reporting regarding the proportion of cultivators, the position in 
decile groups of those who were reported to have incurred expenditure on particular 
items and the average amount of expenditure ix3r reporting family. The negligible 
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TABLE li.39—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI- 
TURE ON ITEMS OF ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE: ALL CULTIVATORS 


( Por wnf l 




fNirnhaao 








MiHcnl- 

of 




linruiing 

and 

othfU' 

land 

irnpro- 


(-on- 

8tato, DiHtrict 

lannuuH 
(‘Hfiitai 
fxpendi' 
turn in 
agrioul- 

ini pin- 
innnts, 
inanhi- 
nnrv and 

trails- 

Jtnnla- 

niatioi) 

of 

land 

f)iL%dnp 

and 

ropair 

of 

wnlla 

lop- 

innnt of 
otlurr 
irriga¬ 
tion 

Baying 
of nnw 
f>rnhards 
an<l 
]>lan<a- 

Ht ruc¬ 
tion 
of j'arm 
houses, 
cattln 


turn 

port 


rnsourcoR 

vfunnnts 

tioiiH 

sheds, 



nquip- 






etc. 



mnnt 








\ 

u 


i 

r, 

I) 

7 


Assam 

Ijakhimpur. 

11 S 

04 0 

0 4 

" 

- 



9-8 

Canhar. 

... 

00 ■ 3 


3 7 

■ 



14 9 

Kamriip. 


37 1 

2 0 

11 


2 7 

IT 

47 

Tripura 

'IVipara. 

West Bengal 

■)i -j 

13 ‘ 1 

30 3 

01 

10 

4 2 

2 3 

7 1 

•laipai^iiri... 


12 

2 1 

- 


13 


0-3 

Maicia. 


30 ■ 9 

0 • 9 

01 

- 

! 0 ■ 9 

4 7 

0‘9 

Biiniwuii. 


•hP . O 

; 0 0 


1‘3 

1 7 3 

0 1 

4 1 

Midiiajiort'. 

Bihar 

•J 1 

2 s:t 

i 2 • 9 

1 

0 3 

\ 

i ISO 

! 41 (t 

319 


fihapilpur. 

42 7 

■uu 

1 7 7 

0 0 

S-9 

! 10 0 

22 ■ 9 

3 0 

Monulivr. 

23 0 

32-3 

3 0 

14 

1-0 


1-3 

23 n 

Hazariha^h. 

0 3 

7S 3 

nr, 

OS 

01 

12 7 

0 ■ 3 

29 

I’alaniaii. 

IS 3 

31 ■ 0 

7 4 

lh7 

10 1 

20 9 

7 49 

19 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirxapvjr. 

03 

ICfi 

1 

7 9 

1 3 3 


on 

/>-2 

Jiallia. 

3 S 

! r,i 

1 ^ 

10 

1 13 

4 1 

20 

2’3 

Dooria. 

j 2 0 

1 ./;•.> 

1 2 9 

3-S 

1 13 

13 S 

0 6 

4 6 

Jauiipur. 

1 13 

1 r,7 

: 0 1 

3 3 

1 30 2 

2-3 

on 

on 

Sultanpur. 

1 0 4 

,V-I 

1 0 1 

i 4 0 

1 0-1 

S-0 

0 • 7 

11 3 

Sitapur. 

' . o 

1 


1 

1 

i ^ ^ 

- 

... 

10 s 

Kanpur . 

i 4 3 0 

tin 

1 17 

; 0 4 

I o . o 

2 ■ S 

0 3 

11 

Hamirpur . 

i ^ ^ 

1 11 n 

: 0 3 

j 2 0 

1 }-J 

17 3 

0 2 

9-8 

Sfiahjahanpur . 

1 2 0 \ 

I JL' - r, 

j 

1 o-s 

1 

1 

2-3 

0 7 

00‘2 

Ajiira . 

j 13-S ' 

1 30 • 9 

’ 0 2 

! 9 • .S’ 

0 • .S’ 

13 / 

0 4 

23 

Alijiarh . 

1 0 2 

29 • 3 

i 12 s 

! 11 1 

23 3 

2SS 

3 9 

22 0 

Nainital . 

S2 0 I 

30 S 

! 3 0 

10 

0 ■ S 

no 

0-9 

39-6 

M*w«nil 

0-7 

33 9 

1 (). 

20 ■ 7 

9 • 0 

13-3 

3-3 

13 ■ 3 

Himachal Pradesh 

i 






8irnioor . 

3 * 4 

29 7 

6 0 

_ ' 

3 7 

14 

hS 

]3‘4 

Punjab 

1 


}i<»Kliiarpur . 

S-7 

13 S 

2-7 

‘^12 

0 2 

12 3 

on 

12 2 

tTuilunrliir . 

2 3 

17S 

... 

hi 

0 1 

07 

0’3 

14 0 

HiaRar ... 

0 1 

0 1 \ 

0 1 

13 

0 9 

0 2 

01 

0 1 

PEPSU 

Bhat incin . 

6-9 

09‘7 

36 

0 4 

4 3 

3 6 

.. 

33 

Mohtntiiu'jk^arh . 

Rajasthan 

3 3 

01 

' 

4-3 

14 4 

10 0 


0 3 

(^huru . 

19 3 

OS 

- 

1 

- 

.... 

Barmar . 

I-S 

40 

1 H 

6 2 

2 3 

<h9 

- 

\ 2n 

Stn)hi . 

43 1 

2-9 j 

61 S 

2 3 

hi 

(h3 


02 

Jaipur . 

19 t 

2r9 

1.8'7 

11 0 

77 4 

48‘3 

.... 

5-6 

8awai Madhopur . 

32‘2 

22’4 i 

17 

8-6 

13 

23‘7 

0 3 

hi 

Chittorgarh . 

14 

0-3 

0-6 

23 3 

26 2 

4-8 

0-4 
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TABLE 11.39—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON ITEMS OF * OTHER ’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE : ALL CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Per cent] 


State/District 

Miscel¬ 
laneous 
capital 
exj>endi- 
ture in 
agricul¬ 
ture 

Purchase 

of 

imple¬ 
ments, 
machi- 
nvry and 
trans- 
})ort 
equip¬ 
ment 

Recla¬ 

mation 

of 

land 

Digging 
and 
rtipair 
of . 
wells 

Deve¬ 
lop¬ 
ment of 
other 
irriga¬ 
tion 

nwtjurces 

Bunding 

and 

other 

land 

iinpw- 

ve^mentw 

: Laying 
of now 
orchaitls 
and 
planta- 
1 tions 

Con- 
stnic- 
tion 
of farm 
houses, 
cattle 
sheds, 
etc. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t; 

7 

8 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

oe 

94-6 

0 4 

2-8 

4 2 

1-0 

0-6 

2-8 

Shivpuri. 

33‘9 

86-7 

- 

8-3 

82 4 

7-2 

0-6 

1-8 

8hajapiir. 

14 

14-6 

6 9 

9-4 

7-1 

3-9 

3-8 

14 

Bhiiaa. 

21 3 

14 

20-4 

0-2 

0 3 

6 3 

0-2 

2 3 

Bhopal 

Raisen. 

16 S 

32-4 

17-4 

0 2 

.. 

0 2 

_ 

12-3 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

26 4 

41 9 

2-2 

2-8 

2 1 

12-1 

0-3 

6 1 

Rewa. 

29 0 

24 2 

5 2 

5-8 


34 H 

i 2-6 

8-2 

Orissa 

Sambaipur. 

931 

64-1 

14 2 

0-3 

0-7 

18 2 

! 

1-0 

19-2 

Puri. 

74 5 

33-4 

7-6 

3-4 

10-9 

10 6 

6-2 

8-3 

Korapnt. 

89-7 

63-4 

6-4 

0-1 

0-1 

1-1 


7 9 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 

0 3 

I 01 

0 9 1 

1 (17 

_ 

10 0 

.. 


I>urg. 

- 

1-4 

_ 1 

! 0-4 

- 

9-6 

- 

~ 

Chanda. 

1’6 

62-9 

6 9 

0-7 

18 \ 

23-2 

0-2 

2 0 

Nagpur. 

2 1 

16-3 

7-3 

3 1 

0 3 

12-8 

0-8 

2 3 

Sagar.. 

- 

38-1 

12 4 

19 

1-2 

23-M 

- 

16 

Akola. 

01 

17-2 

8-1 

1-6 

0-8 i 

2S-3 

0-2 

6-8 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

8-4 

81-8 

13 6 

17-0 

77-6 

19-6 

7 2 

2-6 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

3 3 

61 1 

19-3 

14-3 

20-1 

29-6 

0-7 

1-6 

Broach. 

1-0 

31-6 

16 6 \ 

3-4 

3-6 

8-0 

17 

0 3 

West Khandesh. 

0-4 

7-5 

1 10 

2-6 

12 

4 6 

0-1 i 

0-6 

Poona. 

2-7 

7 0 

' 2-8 

6-0 

16-3 

7 0 

1-4 ! 

17 

Ratnagiri. 

0-1 

21-8 

\ 12 

0-8 

0-1 

6-8 

It 

12 

Kolhapur. 

0-1 

8-0 

1-5 

19 

0-3 

3-8 

0-1 

0-3 

Bijapur. 

1-1 

29-4 

14 

3-6 

\ 0-2 

27-7 

0-2 

13 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

0-4 

4-9 

7-8 

6-7 

1-8 

36-3 

0 4 

1-6 

Parbhani. 


11-0 

9-1 

2-6 

0-3 

19-1 

0-6 

1-0 

Nizamabad. 

_ 

12-2 

2-1 

2 2 

4-1 

4-9 

0-1 

2-6 

Mahbubnagar.... 

- 

6 4 

2-2 

1 4-8 

17 

2-2 

0-6 

2 7 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

78-6 

8-2 

0-6 

1-0 


4-1 

0-6 

0-8 

Bangalore. 

41 2 

82-4 

2-6 

1-3 

0-3 

JO-4 

1-1 

0-8 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

0-7 

6 8 

0-9 

18-4 

10 

0-9 

0-6 

1-8 

Ouddapah. 

0-2 

33 7 

2-6 

11 7 

2-0 

3-1 

0-7 

2 4 

Kumool. 

... 

27 1 

6-8 

6-4 

17 

20 9 

0-6 

4 3 

West Godavah. 

0-4 

14 1 

6-4 

1-8 

3-6 

12-4 

2-1 

8-4 

Chingleput. 

0 4 

39-6 

3-2 

9-9 

0-2 

6-8 

0-4 

6-1 

Kamanathapuram. 

0-1 

3-9 

3 2 

7-4 

0-2 

3-2 

_ 

0-6 

Malabar. 

20-1 

41-7 

12-7 

S-2 

0-6 

61-0 

44-3 

2-1 

T ravancore-Cochl n 

Qiitlon. 

11-2 

21-3 

10 6 

4 3 

7-8 

26-7 

22-8 

3-4 
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TABLE 11.40—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON ITEMS OF 
‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
ALL CULTIVATORS 


[In rupees] 


Stfit/e/Distriot 


Assam 

l^akliirnpiir. 

Caehar. 

Kamrup. 

Tripura 

Tripuni. 

West Bengal 

flnlpfUKuri. 

Malda. 

Hurdwan. 

MidnajMjre. 

Bihar 

Hhapiipiir. 

Monphyr. 

Hazariba^h. 

i’ulamau. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

Pallia. 

Deciria. 

(launpiir... , . 

Sultan pur.. 

Sitaf»ur. 

Kan fill r. 

Hamirjiiir. 

Shahjahnnpiir. 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 

Naiiiital. 

Meerut. 

Himachal Pradesh 

SirmcKir. 

Punjab 

Hoshiarpur.. 

Jullundur. 

HiasAr. 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

Mohindorgarh. 

Hmjasthan 

Chum. 

Banner. 

StrohK. 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur.... 
Chittorgarh. 


MiHcel- 
lanenuH 
capital 
expendi¬ 
ture in 
agricul¬ 
ture 

Piirchasi 

of 

implo- 
nients, 
machi¬ 
nery ant 
trauN- 
port 
equip¬ 
ment 

Recla¬ 

mation 

of 

land 

Digging 

and 

repair 

of 

wells 

Deve¬ 
lop¬ 
ment of 
othtir 
irriga¬ 
tion 

resoiircef 

Bundirifs 

and 

other 

land 

impro- 

vementh 

Laying 
of new 
orehardf 
and 
planta¬ 
tions 

Con- 
striic- 
tion 
of farm 
housoK, 
catt le- 
sheds, 
etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

t) 

7 

8 

20 9 

0 2 

0 

•5 





6-3 

- 

4 3 


- 

4 1 

- 

- 

- 

5 3 

r» 

5-8 

4 

1 

70 


1-6 

0-3 

20 


8-5 

107 

4 

3 3 

1-3 

5*7 

3-9 

3 3 

_ 

01 

4 

0 

_ 

_ 

12 


01 

1ft 

9-7 

0 

4 

0*2 

- 

0-7 

2 4 

13 

40 

79 

5 

•9 


0-4 

5*4 

0-3 

2-5 

0-8 

7 3 

5 

3 

0-3 

4 9 

6-9 

122 3 

- 

34 4 

11-8 

10 

•4 

8-8 

7-8 

6-9 

29-5 

15 

r»0‘0 

40 

7 

5 

19-2 

2-4 

10-2 

0-7 

9 5 

0 1 

0-8 

11 

7 

0-8 

0 1 

3 2 

0 1 

181 

9 2 

5*8 

0 

2 

8 6 

2 7 

10-2 

39-1 

2 1 

or> 

1-7 


_ 

1-7 

3 9 

5-4 

_ 

1 2 

10 

3 3 

1 

9 

6-4 1 

0-4 1 

1-8 

1-0 

4-8 

20 

14 6 1 

10 

8 

5 3 

0-8 1 

3 2 

0-5 

2-5 

1 -8 

3-4 


_ 

9 6 

8-6 1 

1 •() 

' 01 

01 

1 3 

00 

0 

1 

8 3 

__ 1 

20 

0 1 

14 

9 1 

2-4 



0-8 j 

1 2 

- 

- 

2-9 

470 

' 13 7 

2 

3 

14 

0-9 

0-8 

0-9 

0-9 

2 3 

31-7 

0 

7 

16-6 

0 3 

13-8 

0-1 

8-9 

«• 1 

10-8 

0 

1 

0-5 

01 

4-0 

0-3 

28-6 

13 1 

10-8 

0 

4 

30-0 

0-9 

5-3 

0/ 

1-8 

7-0 

20-9 

5 

0 

19-4 

15-2 

9 1 

4-5 

37-9 

42 3 

10’2 

4 

5 

10 

0 6 

39 4 

19 

22 6 

15 

.39 5 

1- 

3 

34-6 

7'6 

3 9 

2-4 

87-6 

4 9 

11-3 

7* 

5 


16 

0 1 

0-4 

8-2 

3 2 

180 

2 

2 

32-2 

01 

81 

0-9 

20-1 

40 

28 5 


_ 

60 0 

5-6 

1-7 

2-6 

25-8 

0 5 

01 


- 

10 

08 

0-2 

0 2 

0-6 

5-6 

67-7 

2- 

2 

4 0 

2-5 

0-7 

- 

18-3 

2 0 

0-2 


- 

40-8 

9*4 



”■ 

15 0 

5 3 





10-6 


01 

2 2 

2-5 

3- 

1 

40-6 

6*4 

0-9 

- 

21 

19-9 

1-7 

58- 

2 

6*6 

0-9 

0-2 

- 

01 

21 

7-4 

7- 

3 

71*4 

68-9 

19*8 

01 

2-0 

71 *2 

38 1 

9- 

6 

342 

1-6 

9-6 

0-9 

10 

2 2 

1-9 

0- 

8 

55-8 

12* 1 

171 

0-3 

01 
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TABLE ll.40^AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON ITEMS OF 
•OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
ALL CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[In rujieeB] 




Purokaae 








Miacel- 

laneouR 

of 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Rocla- 

Digging 

Ikwe- 

lop- 

Bunding 

and 

Ikying 
of new 

Con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 


capital 

maehi- 

mation 

and 

ment of 

other 

orchards 

of farm 

State/Digtrict 

ex|>endi- 
ture in 
agricul- 

nery and 
t rails- 
|M>rt 
CMllli])- 

of 

land 

rejiair 

of 

wells 

other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

land 
impro¬ 
vement K 

and 

planta¬ 

tions 

houses, 

cattle- 

sheds, 


til re 



resources 



etc. 



merit 








1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

Madhya Bharat 

tlhahua. 

01 

14-1 

0-1 

5 5 

2-0 

0 4 

0-1 

3 2 

iShivpuri. 

:ii 

10-7 

- 

21 4 

35 0 

9 7 

13 

0-4 

8hajapur. 

11 

16-1 

4-7 

13 1 

7-3 

15 

1-9 

6-0 

Bhilsa. 

419 

93-8 

20-9 

0-1 

1-3 

5-6 

0-7 

8-0 

Bhopal 

Ilaiaen. 

20 5 

12 9 

33-8 

_ 


1 <) 

_ 

24-4 

Vindhya Pradesh 






115 

O-l 


Satna. 

5.5 • 5 

5-9 

3 3 

2-9 

0 2 

3-7 

Rewa. 

12-7 

8-9 

:m 

O . 

O-l 

33 7 

0-9 

4 2 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

176-6 

8-0 

15-2 

0 3 

Ofi 

8-5 

0-9 

5-6 

Puri. 

52-6 

5-4 

8-9 

2-5 

4-.5 

4-0 

3 3 

4-3 

Koraput. 

79 1 

5-8 

11-6 

_ 

- 

2-1 


3-9 








Madhya Pradesh 

Biiaapiir. 

0-3 

0 3 

19 

1-7 

■■ 

-4 4 

- 

- 

r>urg. 

- 

13 

-- 

0 3 

0-2 

8-2 


“ 


12 

18 

18 7 
8-9 

7 5 

1 3 

1 

27 2 

0-2 

1 -5 

Nagpur. 

9-6 

20-3 

0 • 2 

13-8 

2-0 

12-4 

Sagar. . . ^ ,. 


! 18-1 

11 3 

I 5-0 

0-4 

15 6 


I -1 

Akola.. 

1-4 

1 17-0 

15 9 

! j 

0-8 

' 43 8 

! 

2 3 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

8-0 

1 29-1 

10 5 

38-0 

43 5 

9-2 ' 

1 

I 2-1 

2-2 

Bombay 

Ahmeda bad.. 

! ! 

0-5 

64-7 

15 7 

27 4 

47-3 

1 35 ■ 6 

2-0 

4-7 

Bnwch. 

3 3 

20 7 

9 4 

6 2 

i 5-4 

1 8-2 

19 

0 1 

West Khandcsh. 

0-1 

34 2 

2 2 

12 6 

1 8-4 

1 7-3 

0-8 

i 3 1 

Poona. 

6 0 

27-2 

9-7 

32 0 

16 2 

i 26-7 

9 5 

i 2-5 

Ratnagiri. 

i " 

3-0 

1-5 

0-6 

- 

5-7 

1 0-7 

! 10 

Kolhapur. 

1 0-1 

12 7 

2-9 

5 tt 

0-3 

4 0 


! 2-7 

Hi japiir. 

Hyderabad 

1 1-*’ 

27-5 

5-3 

14-4 

0-4 

1 

! 

58-6 

1 O'l 

i 

0-4 

5-6 

Osmanabad. 

i 0-8 

23-1 

4 6 

20-0 

j 13-4 

34 5 

0 9 

Parbhani. 

- 

20-6 

6-7 

9 2 

0-1 

12 3 

i -1 

0-5 

Nizamabad. 

_ 

13 8 

4-6 

4-H 

6-1 

9-4 


H-6 

Mahbuhnagar. 

- 

19-1 

13 

18-8 

1 4 

1-4 

0-5 

4-6 

Mysore 

Haaaan... 

67-4 

19 9 

19 

3-0 


4 5 

15 

2 1 

Bangalore. 

27 3 

17 4 

3 9 

2 6 

0-3 

5 2 

2-6 

1-6 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

6-8 

63-8 

5-9 

192 0 

10-7 

3 6 

2 3 

17-9 

Cuddapah. 

0-2 

33-0 

5-8 

19-5 

2-5 

3 7 

10 

4-3 

Kurnool. 

- 

39-7 

9 1 

J4-6 

1-0 

27 9 

1-6 

6 3 

West Godavari. 

2-2 

.30-3 

10 5 

19-3 

10-6 

22-9 

3-4 

41-3 

Ohinglejiut. 

11 

89-6 

5-6 

33 0 

O-l 

7-2 

0-3 

3 7 

Ramanathapuram. 

0*2 

8-7 

7-6 

18 1 

1-6 

4-0 


0-9 

Malabar. 

171 

19-0 

25 3 

12 7 

0 6 

129-8 

35-7 

4 4 

T ravancore^Cochl n 

Quilon.. 

81 

5 5 

160 

3-6 

6 3 

20-0 

16-7 

5*3 
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TABLE 11.41—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON ITEMS OF ‘OTHER* CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE : ALL CULTIVATORS 


[In nipoctii] 




rurehaHfi 








Misool- 
laneouK 
ca])ital 
exjKmdi- 
ture in 
agriciil- 
t.u re 

of 

implo- 
inontH, 
marhi- 
nerj* and 
tninH- 
port 

Recla¬ 

mation 

of 

land 

Digging 

and 

repair 

of 

wells 

Deve¬ 
lop¬ 
ment of 
other 
irriga¬ 
tion 

reHoiir(!(is 

Bunding 

and 

other 

land 

impro¬ 

vements 

Laying 
of new 
orchardH 
anti 
]>lanta- 
tioiiK 

Con- 

HtriH?- 
tion 
of farm 
hoiiH(*s, 
cattle, 
sheds. 


f*quip- 





etc. 




I 

*> 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

Assam 

Lakhimpnr. 

178 

10 

121 





64 

Cftchar. 


6 

- 

111 

_ 

* 


15 

Kamrup. 

Tripura 

212 

10 

207 

620 

40 

60 

20 

41 

'rrijiiira. 

Mi7 

-0 

1.5.5 

54 

82 

118 

156 

46 

West Bengal 

Jiilpai^iiri. 

isr» 

12 

185 

- 

125 

! H(» 

50 

25 

Malda. 

71 

11 

01 

267 

- 

1 81 

1 52 

M2 

Hiinlwan. 

120 

16 

00 


14 

i 73 

1 411 

61 

Midnii .. 

.‘17 

26 

! 185 

1.10 

26 

1 

.•wa 

1 _ 

Bihar 

liha^ulptir. 

81 

.»•> 

41 

; 211 

148 

88 

41 

120 



Muiighvr. 

217 

14 

206 

177 

1,401 

100 

146 

141 

25 

41 

41 

.Ha7jirii>A^h. 

o*» 

0 

43 


61,5 

IVilamau. 

r»o 

11 

84 

71 

27 

40 

52 

105 

Uttar Pradesh 


Mirzapur. 

01 

10 

80 

21 

111 

25 

6 

24 

HaDia. 

42 

64 

100 

101 

1 26 

44 

' 51 

)!tl 

Doorin. 

102 

31 

368 

00 


21 

88 

1 55 

•iaiiiipiir. 

l,*17 

r»o 

11 

272 

1 

41 j 

20 

15 




Suita npur. 1 

Sitapur. 

;i04 

7 

161 

182 


21 1 

10 

12 

41 

110 

... ! 

1.668 ! 

22 

J 10 1 

i 

27 

Kanpur. 

m 

172 

i 117 

150 

40 

27 

287 

82 

Haiiiirpur. 

211 

288 

! 112 

1 708 

22 

70 

40 ! 

01 

Shahjahaupur. 

i 200 

86 

1 21<» 

1 ()7 

1 108 

161 

48 i 

47 

A«ra. 

O.'i 

! 1.5 

' 202 

1 111 

i 10!» 

15 

168 

71 

Alitiarli. 

11.1 

I 02 

i 

1 117 

> 59 

12 

116 

16S 

Naiiiital. 

:ii 

1 44 

i 148 

j 02 

! 

157 

212 

57 

M*‘oriit. 

2C8 

110 

< 281 

1 167 

1 

1 85 

20 . 1 

i 74 

6,58 

Himachal Pradesh 

SirnuMir. 

i 

02 

18 

i 

1 ' 

1 

4;* 

j 

7 1 

20 

61 

Punjab 

Hoahiurpur. 

17 

1 

110 ! 

1 

1 

1.52 

60 

i 

64 

125 

165 

Jiiilundur. .. 

itm 

160 


174 

3,910 

250 

476 

181 

HiKRar. 

710 

80 

65 

120 

88 

81 

:142 

767 

PEPSU 

Bhatimla. 

82 

07 

♦10 

1,002 

57 

20 

„ 

146 

Mohindergarh. 

Rajasthan 

60 

161 


1 0.54 

65 

290 

106 



Ohiiru. 

77 

6,50 

- 


™ 

- 

21 

Banner. 

122 

51 

171 

659 

278 

100 

■- 

77 

Sirohi. 

41 

59 

94 

289 

61 

45 

73 

46 

Jaipur. 

11 

34 

19 

648 

76 

41 

141 

15 

Sawai Madhopur. 

110 

147 

561 

196 

97 

40 

181 

88 

Chittorgarh. 

156 

362 

124 

221 

46 

157 

80 

570 
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TABLE Ii.4l—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON ITEMS OF * OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE : ALL CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[III niiieesj 


State/District 

Mistiel- 
lanooiiB 
capital 
expendi 
ture in 
agriciil- 

tUlTi 

Purelms 

of 

imple- 
mentH, 
maehi- 
* nery ane 
trans- 
jwrt 
t*quip- 
inent 

Recla¬ 

mation 

of 

land 

Digging 

and 

rei»air 

of 

wells 

Deve¬ 
lop¬ 
ment of 
other 
irriga¬ 
tion 

resourct? 

Bundin 

and 

other 

land 

impro¬ 

vement 

R 

^ Laying 
of new 
orchard 
and 
planta- 
s tions 

Con¬ 

strue- 

tion 

H of farm 
bouses, 
cattle- 
sheds, 
etc?. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

19 

15 

23 

197 

48 

41 

19 

112 

Shivptiri. 

m 

12 

85 

258 

42 

135 

197 

22 

Siiajapur. 

79 

111 

68 

139 

103 

39 

52 

427 

Kliiis4i. 

197 

6.067 

102 

44 

384 

89 

271 

343 

Bhopal 

Ra isen. 

130 

40 

194 

22 


553 


198 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Sritna. 

210 

14 

152 

103 

9 

95 

17 

73 

Rewa. 

42 

37 

60 

38 

160 

97 

35 

51 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

180 

15 

107 

93 

79 

46 

88 

29 

Puri. 

71 

16 

118 

74 

41 


I 54 

52 

Koraput..... 

88 

1 11 

214 

57 

43 

197 

50 

49 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspiir. 

112 

181 

201 

240 

33 

243 

183 

180 

Duri?. 

- 

94 

/ 

58 

455 

85 

- 

45 

(-handa. 

76 

30 

109 

188 

U2 

117 

69 

74 

Nagpur. 

89 

55 

132 

654 

62 

If? 8 

237 

532 

Sapar. 

40 

47 

91 

267 

31 

66 : 

210 

68 

Akola. 

1,563 

99 

196 

920 

97 

155 

251 

40 

Saurashtra 

Sorath . 

95 

36 

77 

224 

56 

47 

29 

88 

Bombay 

Ahmodabad. 

200 

1C6 

81 

192 

235 

120 

274 

317 

Broach.. 

320 

66 

60 

185 

152 

103 

114 

17 

West Khandesli. 

31 

457 

229 

515 

698 

150 

r>or> 

676 

PfK>na. 

225 

390 

340 

535 

106 

382 

695 

149 

Ratnagiri. 

30 

14 

136 

74 

15 

84 

67 

78 

Kolhapur. 

133 

158 

197 

267 

95 

106 

30 

805 

Bijapur. 

114 

93 

367 

416 

213 

211 

25 

29 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

180 

474 

60 

352 

756 

98 

240 

366 

Parbhani. 

- 

187 

73 

361 

32 

64 

228 

45 

Niztimabad. 

- 

114 

213 

213 

149 

191 

22 

340 

Mahbtibnagar. 


296 

57 

392 

83 

62 

85 

169 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

86 

242 

326 

294 


109 

278 

263 

Bangalore?. 

60 

21 

151 

199 

126 

51 

225 

183 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

996 

1,091 

632 

1.044 

1,039 

383 

379 

1,006 

Cuddapah. 

BO 

98 

226 

166 

124 

118 

144 

182 

Kumool. 

57 

146 

157 

269 

58 

133 

346 

148 

West Godavari. 

564 

214 

192 

1,065 

294 

185 

163 

41K) 

Chingleput. 

276 

227 

174 

335 

57 

105 

64 

60 

Ramanathapuram. 

176 

222 

238 

245 

1,048 

125 


169 

Malabar. 

85 

46 

199 

154 

90 

213 

81 

213 

T ravancore-Cochl n 

Quilon. 

73 

26 

151 

84 

81 

75 

73 

167 
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TABLE 11.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EX¬ 
PENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: EXPENDITURE FINANCED 
BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDI¬ 
TURE BY ALL FAMILIES 



MT8riCLl.ANEOTT8 CAPITAL 

EM’KNDITCRE IN AORICI^LTUUK 

PURCHASE OF IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY AND TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT 

Statv/District 

Current 
ineorne 
Hiid jjast 
MavingH 

Horrow- 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

JioiTOW- 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(» 

Assam 







Lakhimpiir. 

2 

0 1 

4 7 

99-4 


0-6 

(^achar. 



- 

96-8 

- 

4-2 

Kamnip. 

Tripura 

r,6 7 

43-3 


97 3 

2-7 


Tripura. 

West Bengal 

in-3 

0-9 

1-8 

U3 1 

6-6 

13 

Jat}taiKuri. 

60 0 

50-0 

- 

70-2 

9-7 

ilOl 

MaMa. 

07 6 

32 4 

- 

94-2 

11 

4 7 

Jiurdwan. 

00 0 

38-7 

13 

67-3 

36-0 

6-7 

Midtmporo. 

Bihar 

02-7 

37-3 

1 

97-7 

2-2 

0-1 

Hhajralpur. 

46 i 

64-2 

0-4 

86 - J 

14-1 

0-8 

Moughvr. 

HS-H 

16-2 

- 

93-8 

2-2 

4-0 

Ha/.arihag}i. 

SO-0 


14 0 

97-6 

17 

0 8 

ralamau. 

Uttar Pradesh 

60 9 

39-3 

3-8 

96 0 

4-0 

““ 

Mirzaptir. 

2 7 

97-3 

- 

79-3 

20-7 

- 

Ballia. 

HS-6 

9-8 

17 

68-7 

10 1 

31 2 

Deoria... 

50-0 

6 7 

38-3 

86-9 

11-5 

2 6 

tfaunpur... 

40 6 

69-6 

- 

62-6 

31 8 

6-7 

Siiiianpur. 

63-H 

46 2 

- 

32-6 

67 4 


Situ pur. 

too 0 

„ 


41 5 

30-0 

28-6 

Kanpur. 

93-3 

3-9 

2-8 

75-4 

23-6 

[ I-O 

Hainirpur. 

H2-0 

17-4 

~ 

68-9 i 

41 0 

0-1 

Shahjahanpur. 

29-0 

71 0 

1 

36-2 

, 63 1 

17 

Agra. 

72 6 

27-4 


78-6 

19-9 

16 

Aligarh. 

71-3 

28-7 

j 

79-9 

19-4 

0-7 

Nairn ta). 

69-7 

19-0 

11 3 

62-2 

3-6 

34-2 

MtHirut. 

66 9 

24-8 

9-3 

82-5 

11-9 

5-6 

Himachal Pradesh 







Sirmixir. 

94-0 

6-6 

0 6 

74 7 

24 4 

0-9 

Pun}ab 





63-9 

14 4 

Hoshiarpur. 

62-S 

37-2 

~ 

21 - 7 

Jullundiir. 

10 4 

89-6 

- 

65 1 

44 2 

0 7 

Hisiiar. 


100-0 

>- 

13 1 

86-9 

- 

PEPSU 






1-8 

Bhatinda. 

63 9 

28-4 

7-7 

77-7 

20-6 

Mohindergarh. 

Raiasthan 

70-4 

29 6 

' 

20-0 

76-2 

3-8 

Churu. 

66-6 

32 1 

U-4 

99-5 

0-6 

- 

Barraer. 

17 4 

82-6 


100-0 

~ 

- 

Sirohi. 

96-6 

3 6 

0-8 

44-8 

66-2 

- 

Jaipur. 

84-7 

6-9 

8-4 

50-7 

49-3 

- 

Bawai Madhopur. 

\ 79-4 

18-0 

2-6 

63-8 

44-1 

2-1 

Chittorgarh. 

83-1 


16-9 

2-6 

97-4 
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TABLE 11.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR 'OTHER’ CAPITAL EX¬ 
PENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: EXPENDITURE FINANCED 
BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDI¬ 
TURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Continued 



rkcijIlMation of 

LAND 

ninOINO AND RKPAIH 

OF \VELl>a 

State District 

Current 
income 
and pABt 
BATingR 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
aHsetH and 
other 
sources 

Curnmt 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
othc^r 
sources 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Assam 

l^akhimpiir. 


100 0 





(’achar. 

- 

- 

- 

33-7 

463 

- 

Kamnip. 

22-4 

32 4 

43 3 

99 7 

0’3 

- 

Tripura 

Tripura... 

170 

82 3 

0 8 

73’2 

23’8 

10 

West Bengal 







.Tftlpaicuri. 

HO-4 

10 6 


... 

- 


Malfla. 

6H0 

22’3 

ISfl 

re-6 

23 ’4 


Bunlwan. 


61 5 

- 

- 

- 


Midnapf)rp. 

S9H 

9-9 

0-8 

33’9 

44 1 


Bihar 

Bhapalpiir. 

43 6 

32 6 

3-8 

H6-2 

13’8 


Moujjhvr. 

70 4 

29 6 

- 

32 0 

480 

- 

Hazarihauh. 

39’7 

60-3 


37’2 

62’8 

- 

Pa luma 11 . 

SOO 

30-0 

- 

81 9 

18 1 

- 

Uttar Pradesh 







Mirzapnr. 

mo 

- 

.... 

91’3 

8-7 

- 

Ballia.i 

3fh7 

47 3 

2 1 

99-5 

0 3 

0 2 

Dt^oria.| 

3H2 

61 7 

01 

48’6 

40 1 

Jl’3 

.launpTir.| 

90 6 

9 4 

\ 

81 6 

14 0 

4 4 

SultaiijMir.I 

93 8 

6 2 

- 

36 6 

36 0 

7-4 

Sitapnr. 1 

: 

; — 1 

- 

86 4 

6 8 

68 

Kanpur. 

1 34 2 \ 

! 43’8 \ 

-- 

63 4 \ 

34 6 

- 

Hamirpiir. 

1 80-4 1 

1 14 4 \ 

3’2 \ 

87 3 

0’3 

12 2 

Shahjalianpur. 

100 0 

1 

I " i 

100 0 

- 

- 

Ajira.' 

I _ 

1 10 3 

i 8fh3 

40 7 

39 ’3 

- 

Aligarh. 

92’H 

i 7 2 

1 

i 

70 0 

27 3 

2 3 

Nainital. 

33 3 

46 7 

- 

! 42 9 

33 2 

\ 19 

Meerut. 

13 S 

86 2 

1 

1 

i 84 9 

JO 3 

1 4 6 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

99’3 

i 

1 

1 1 




Punjab 

lloshiarpur. 

i 

67 8 1 

32 2 


49 0 

310 


fTulliindur. 

JOOO \ 
100 0 



71'4 

28’3 

0’3 

Hissar. 

I 

1 I 

- 

3’3 

92 S 

19 

PEPSU 

Bhatirida. 

i 1 

84 ‘ 0 

1 1 

160 


26 ’I 

73’9 


Muhindirgarh. 



- 

36’8 

34’4 

8‘S 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 




i 



Harmcr.. 

100 0 

- 

- 

14 3 

1 84’H 

0-9 

Sirohi. 

99 6 

0 4 


78 3 

21 3 

... 

t7aipiir. 

72 9 

27 1 

- 

76’9 

22 9 

0 2 

Sawai Madhopiir. 

26’3 

701 

3’6 

39‘3 

67 9 

2$ 

Chitturgarh. 

310 

69 0 

\ 

32-6 

67’S 

Oi 
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TABLE i 1.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EX¬ 
PENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE; EXPENDITURE FINANCED 
BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDI¬ 
TURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Continued 



UEVELOJfMKNT OF 

OTHER 

RGNIJINO AND OTHER 


IRRIGATION RESOUUOE8 

LAND 

IAU‘R(JVEMENTS 

JStato ' District 

Current 


Sale of 

Current 


Sale of 


income 

Borrow- 

aHHeta and 

income 

Borrow- 

assets and 


and past 

ingH 

other 

and past 

ings 

other 


BuvingB 

J3 

14 

HoureeH 

iV) 

savings 

id 

,7— 

sourc(‘M 

.T8 

Assam 







lA^ikhinipur . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 



Caciuir. 


_ 





K ft in r up. 

100 0 



03 1 

6 ■ 7 

1-2 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

100 0 


_ 

3S ■ 4 

116 


West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

O '} 7 

34 :i 

. 

00 0 

0-1 


Maid a. 



- 

20-4 

1 70-6 


Hurdwan. 

07 

2 4 

- 

63 4 

■W 4 

I 02 

Miduuporc. 

OHO 

.. 

14 

00-3 

i 3 ■ 3 

0-4 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur... 

38-4 

61 4 

(h!l 

471 

3‘i-S 

0 1 

Monghvr. 

07 I 

2 0 

'' 

01 S 

8-2 

.. 

Ha^a^ibaglJ . 

13 3 

l>6S 


01 2 

34 6 

4-3 

Palamau. 

610 

14 8 

342 

63‘4 

30^6 

- 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

08‘2 

13 


70’4 

23 6 

" 

Ballia. 

07-3 

•2-7 

- 

01-4 

8-0 

~ 

Doorin. 

710 

200 

- 

68-3 

31 7 


Jatinpur. 

86 0 

12 7 

0-4 

S3 0 

NO 

30 

Sultanpur . 

86-7 

14 3 

„ 

82 4 

17 0 


»Sitrtpur . 

100 0 



100 0 

1 

1 

Kutipur ... 

06 2 

4 8 


77 6 

! N 9 

! 7 6 

Hamirpur . 

07 6 

2 4 

- 

63 0 

1 24 1 

1 12 9 

Hhahjahaiipur . 

66-8 

43 2 

- 

06 7 

3-3 

i 

Agra . 

86-8 

14 2 

- 

83 6 

16 5 


Aligarh . 

02 1 

7 0 

- 

03 > 0 

6-9 

0 2 

NainiUi . 

7G0 


24 0 

43 4 

36 9 

20 7 

Moonit . 

93 1 

6 9 

- 

06 0 

4 0 

- 

Himachal Pradesh 






1 

•Sirmonr . 

100 0 

” 

- 

100 0 

~ 


Puniab 







Hoshiarpur . 

100 0 

- 

- 

77 9 

22 1 

- 

JuUuitdur . 

0 3 

09 7 

- 

81 

91-9 

- 

HiBHar . 

00 0 

11 

8^9 

100 0 

- 

- 

PEPSU 







Hhatinda . 

74 5 

Uhl 1 

16 4 

84 2 

16 8 

- 

Mohindergarh . 

29‘6 

66 2 

4 3 

031 

6-9 


Raiasthan 

Churu . 


„ 

_ 

54 5 

33 3 

12 2 

Banner . 

43 3 

08 

66’9 

1000 

- 


Sirohi ... 

895 

10 5 


10(h0 

- 

- 

ATaipur . 

62 0 \ 

37 1 

0-9 

768 

23 2 

- 

Sawai Madhopur . 

81 1 > 

18-7 

0 2 

90-2 

8’9 

0 9 

Chittorgarh . 

67’6 

42-6 


46'3 

53 7 
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TABLE 11.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR 'OTHER* CAPITAL EX¬ 
PENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: EXPENDITURE FINANCED 
BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDI¬ 
TURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Continued 



LAYING OP NEW ORCHARDS 

AND PLANTATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION OF FARM HOUSES, 
CArrLK SHEDS, BTC. 

State/ District 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

BoTn>w- 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Assam 

Lakhimpur. 




97 3 

2 7 


Cachar. 



- 

86 1 

11 

12-9 

Kamrup. 

200 0 

- 

- 

82 3 

3 9 

138 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

96 2 

3-8 


96 8 

3 1 

- 

West Bengal 

Jal|migurl. 

Malda. 

86 

7 1 

7 1 

85‘8 

13 4 

0 7 

100 0 

- 

- 

100 0 

- 

... 

Burdwan. 

12 

9H’H 

- 

?8-6 

21’4 


Midna{K)re. 

91 2 

8-7 

0 1 

- 

- 


Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

25 6 

744 


48 6 

44 1 

7 3 

Monghyr. 

S8'7 

11-3 

- 

82-3 

17 7 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

156 

84‘4 

- 

99 7 

0 3 

- 

Palamau. 

72 8 

27 2 


62 4 

37 6 


Uttar Pradesh 







Mirzapur. 

10 0 

90 0 

- 

90-8 

9’2 

- 

Ballia. 

78-7 

213 

- 

73-7 

25 7 

0 6 

Deoria. 

63 5 

36 6 

- 

65 3 

34 6 


Jaunpur. 

1000 

- 

_ 

WOO 


- 

Siiltanpur. 

100 0 

- 


74 1 

25-9 

- 

Sitapur. 

12 5 

_ 

87 6 

89‘3 

- 

10 7 

Kanpur. 

2 0 

98 0 

- 

751 

23’4 

16 

Hamirpur. 

25 0 

75 0 

- 

86 7 

13-2 

0 1 

Shahjahanpur. 

100 0 

- 

- 

70-4 

29’5 

01 

Agra. 

70 9 

- 

29 1 

806 

19 5 

- 

Aligarh. 

97‘3 

2 7 

- 

90 2 

9 2 

0 6 

Nainital. 

38 7 

60 9 

0-4 

759 

61 

18 0 

Meerut. 

94 8 

4 0 

12 

89 9 

8-8 

13 

Himachal Pradesh 







Sirmoor. 

1000 

- 

- 

813 

6-8 

11 9 

Punjab 







Hoshiarpur. 

62 3 

37 7 

- 

35-4 

64 6 

- 

Jullundur. 

92 4 

7 6 

- 

78-2 

21 8 

- 

Hisaar. 

1 

74 9 

251 

100 0 

- 

- 

PEPSU 







Bhatinda. 

- 

- 


74‘4 

14-7 

10-9 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 



l 

100 0 



Banner. 

- 

- 

- 

100 0 


— 

Sirohi. 

- 

1000 

— 

211 

78 9 

- 

Jaipur. 

37-2 

62‘8 

- 

99 1 

0 9 

- 

Sawai Hadhopiir... 

52-4 

47-6 

- 

81-5 

17 6 

10 

Chittorgarh*... 

611 

38 9 

~ 

100 0 
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TABLE 11.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : EXPENDITURE FINAN¬ 
CED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Continued 



MISCBLLANKOUS CAPITAL 

KXl’ENDITOKE IN AGRICULTURE 

PURCHASE OF IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY AND TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT 

State Dirttrict 

Current 
income 
and paut 
Havings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
RHHetH and 
other 
8(>urcos 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow - 
ings 

Sale of 
asyelH anci 
other 
sources 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabna. 

70 3 

20 ‘7 


S6‘6 

12 9 

0 5 

Shivpiiri. 

00 0 

10 

- 

80 0 

19 ■ 7 

03 

Shajapur. 

70 6 

23 5 

- 

63-2 

30 i 

0 4 

Bhilaa. 

20 0 

70 1 

- 

50‘5 

49'5 

.. 

Bhopal 

Uaiaen. 

115 

HH-4 

0 1 

75 0 

25 0 


Vindhya Pradesh 

Satiia. 

00 3 

0 4 

0 3 

95 1 

4 0 

0 3 

Hewa. 

1 014 

30 8 

7-8 

27 4 

72-4 

0 2 

Orissa 

iSainhalpur. 

H5 1 

13 5 

14 

954 

4‘5 

0 1 

Puri. 

70 0 

22 9 

0 2 

,59 8 

29 9 

10 3 

Koruput... 

00 0 

31 5 

2’5 

67 0 

32-8 

0 2 

Madhya Pradesh 

Biiuapur. 

97-4 

2 6 


07 2 

23 4 

94 

Durg. 

- 

- 

~ 

40 9 

57‘8 

13 

Chanda. 

49 9 

45 3 

4-8 

92-7 

3 2 

4 1 

Nagpur. 

05 H 

2 5 

17 

64‘8 

27 7 

7 5 

Sagar. 


100 0 

- 

04 9 

31 9 

3-2 

A kola. 

100 0 

- 

_ 

98 6 

13 

01 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

HHH 

no 

0-2 

87 0 

11 5 

0 9 

Bombay 

Aliinedabad. 

15 3 

S4-7 


5,5-7 

40 7 

3 6 

Brouoli. 

40 4 

,50 6 

... 

80-6 

13 2 

0-2 

Weat Khatidesh. 

ion 0 


- 

32 1 

44‘6 

23 3 

Poona. 

HO 5 

18 5 

10 

50 2 

33-5 

10’3 

Hainagiri. 

04 5 

220 

12 9 

89 6 

10 3 

01 

Kolhapur. 

100 0 

- 

- 

78-7 

20 5 

0-8 

Bijapur. 

GO 0 

18 0 

13 0 

73 3 

25-2 

15 

Hyderabad 

Oomanabad. 

100 0 



83-9 

15 6 

0 5 

Parbhani. 



\ 

46 6 

50‘3 

3 1 

NiKamabad. 


... 


533 

31 1 

15 0 

Mahbubnagar. 

1 


- 

475 

39‘2 

13 3 

Mysore 

Haaaan . 

70 8 

7-8 

12-4 

34 9 

42 1 

23 0 

Bangalore . 

0,5 5 

33 1 

14 

76 S 

21 5 

\ 2 0 

Madras 

Coimbatoro . 

69 0 

31 0 


74 2 

23 5 

i 2 3 

0\]ddapah . 

40‘6 

10 6 

42 9 

583 

41-2 

0 5 

Kumool . 

100 0 

- 

- 

40‘4 

57-6 

20 

West Godavari. 

6 1 

33 2 

60-7 

55-6 

42 2 

2 3 

Chingleput. 

U’8 

86‘2 

- 

33 4 

65 1 

15 

Kamanathapuram. 

386 

614 

- 

32 5 

65-4 

2' 1 

Malabar .. . 

80 5 

190 

0-6 

50 6 

49 2 

0-2 

T ravancore-Cochifi 

Qailon. 

84’6 

14 6 

0 8 

72-3 

13 1 

li-6 
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TABLE 11.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : EXPENDITURE FINAN- 
CED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Continued 



KKCLAMATION OF 


DKJOINO 

AND K£:FA11< 

or WKU.S 

State/District 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Bale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow- 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 


7 

8 

9 

10 

IJ 

12 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabuu. 

100 0 



27 S 

; 72 2 


Shivpuri. 

- 

mo 

- 

! 53 9 

46 1 


Shajapur. 

76 4 

8-7 

14 8 

45 2 

28-4 

26 4 

Bhilsa. 

74 6 

22 1 

3 3 

63 5 

36-5 


Bhopal 

Kaisen. 

93 7 

6 3 


100 0 



Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

40 3 

59 4 

0-2 

717 

28‘3 


Hewa. 

64 S 

38 2 

7 0 

42 1 

52 0 

69 

Orissa 

Sarabaljjur. 

99 2 

0 7 

0 1 

100 0 



Puri. 

37y 

54 1 

8 0 

69 1 

30 9 


Koraput. 

92 2 

7 8 

- 

88‘2 

’■ 

11’8 

Madhya Pradesh 

Hilaspur. 

52 7 

43 4 

3-8 

37 7 

24 

59’9 

Durg. 

... 

- 

100 0 

91 0 

9 0 


Chanda... 

51 3 

41 4 

7 3 

51 0 

42’H 

6 2 

Xagprir... 

6S 1 

29 3 

2 6 

26 5 

59 9 

13 6 

Sugar. 

52 4 

43 9 

a-8 

S 21 6 1 

76 0 

1’8 

Akola. 

76 4 

17 5 

6 2 \ 

i 99 1 

0-6 

\ 0 3 

Saurashtra 

iSorath. 

71 2 

25 6 

\ 

3 2 

43 0 

56 4 

O’O 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad . 

73 6 

25 9 

0 5 

31 2 

64 1 

4 7 

Broach . 

74-8 

24 6 

0-6 

14 9 

85 1 


West Kbandcsh . 

24 4 

75 6 

1 - 

40 1 

47 2 

12 7 

Poona . 

53 3 

43 8 

2-8 

50’4 1 

47 6 

2 0 

Ratnagiri . 

89 1 

10 9 

- 

69’2 

8’9 

i 319 

Kolhapur . 

61 7 

34 6 

3 8 

72’3 

19 0 

i 8’7 

Bijapur . 

22 7 

72 8 

4-5 

48’3 

47 3 

4 4 

Hyderabad 

Osmanaljad . 

64 6 

35 4 

"" 

71’6 

26’5 

1’9 

Parbhani . 

81 2 

18’6 

0 2 

76 2 

22’8 

10 

Nizamabad . 

67 8 

21 1 

11 1 

240 

71-8 

4-2 

Mabbubriagar . 

60 2 

39 8 

- 

47 4 

51 3 

13 

Mysore 

Hassan ..... 

\ 39 7 

59 6 

Ol 

59’5 

35’5 

5 0 

Bangalonj . 

\ 50 2 

49 3 

0 5 \ 

77’4 

21 4 

1 ^ ^ 

Madras 

Coimbatore. .... 

62'4 

42 4 

5 2 

46 9 

50 6 

2 5 

Cuddapab . 

1 45 6 

54 4 

- 

46 ’ 7 

52’9 

0 4 

Kumool ... 

53‘2 

46 8 

- 

39’3 

55 2 

5 5 

West Godavari . 

40 0 

60 0 

- 

27 4 

67’6 

51 

Chingleput . 

50 6 

49-4 

- 

32-2 

50’7 

171 

Ramanathax)uram . 

41 6 

58 4 

- 

480 

49’7 

2 3 

Malabar . 

55 7 

43 5 

0 8 

59 9 • 

38‘4 

V7 

T ravancore-Cochiii 

Quilon . 

710 

19 2 

9 7 

71’7 

16 7 

12 e ^ 
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TABLE 11.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘OTHER' CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : EXPENDITURE FINAN¬ 
CED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Continued 



UKVBLOPMBNT OF OTUlCli 
IRBIOATION REBOURCl&S 

BONDING AND OTHER 

LAND IMPROVEMENTS 

State/DiR trie t 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow- j 
ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 


13 

14 

15 

15 

17 

18 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhahua. 

66 S 

68 y 

23 2 

77 6 

41 8 

30 3 

43 0 

22 5 

14 

17-9 

91-8 

48 3 
348 

100 0 

82’1 

8-2 

20’2 

65 2 


Shivpiiri. 

08 


Shajapnr. 

33‘8 

31’5 

Bhiltia. 

Bhopal 

Haiaen. 




Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

100 0 



68 3 

32’4 

9’3 

Itt^wa. 

100 0 



78-9 

14 6 

6’6 

Orissa 

Saiiilialpur. 

100 0 



94 6 

3’6 

1’9 

|*uri. 

60 5 

39 0 

0-5 

68^8 

29’2 

20 

Koraput... 

1 100 0 



4^8 

96-2 

_ 

Madhya Pradesh 

UilaHpur. 

100 0 



86 5 

4 4 

10 1 

Durg. 

\ 100 0 

_ 

1 

78 5 

16 4 

61 

('handa. 

608 

3 s r 

4 6 

60 7 

2 S’6 

10’7 

Nagpur. .. 

86'0 

14 1 


82 1 j 

17 8 

01 

Sagar. 

100 0 

- 


46 7 

63’9 

0-4 

Akola. 

100 0 

_ 

- 

88‘6 

8-6 

2’9 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

86-6 

13‘3 

0 1 

94 6 

5’4 

\ 

Bombay 

AhmcMiabad. 

36 2 

! 63 1 

07 

1 64-7 

34’8 

0’5 

Hroaoh. 

33 6 

661 

1-3 

\ 69-2 

40’6 

1 0’2 

WoHt Kliandeah. 

17 U 

80’4 

17 

253 

67’6 

! 71 

Poona. 

760 

220 

2 0 

30’5 

69’2 

0’3 

Hatnagiri.. 

100 0 

- 

- 

! 66’6 

44 4 

- 

Kolhapur. 

17 0 

83 0 

- 

66-6 

36’3 

7 1 

Bijapur... 

63 9 

36 1 

- 

65 7 

33-6 

0’7 

Hyderabad 

OHinanahad. 

100 0 



73 0 

24 7 

2 3 

Parbhani. 

80-4 

19 6 


81 7 

18’2 

01 

U’9 

Niz&mabad. 

36 9 

69 6 

3 5 

360 

491 

Mah bu bnagar. 

85 6 

14 6 

- 

49’4 

50 6 


Mysore 

IlamuLn. 



„ 

68 3 

22’4 

9’3 

Bangalnro. 

92 9 

7 1 

- 

65 8 

31 7 

2’5 

Madras 

Coimbatore. .. 

66 7 

43-3 

_ 

89-2 

JO’S 

- 

Cuddapah... 

86 0 

14 0 

- 

47’3 

627 

30’3 

48 0 

46 1 

46’5 
44’2 

0’9 

0’2 

30 

Kiifnool.. 

760 

240 

- 

68'8 

Went Oodavari... 

29 8 

61 2 

90 

61-8 

Ohingloputt .r, ... 

612 

48 8 

- 

51-9 

Hafmvnathapiiram... 

mo 

- 

- 

63'5 

0’6 

bar... 

1000 



66 2 

Travancore-Cochin 

Quiion. 

67-4 

21 9 

10-7 

737 

,14’5 

ll’S 


4^ 
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TABLE ii.42—SOURCE OF FINANCE FOR ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: EXPENDITURE FINAN¬ 
CED BY EACH SOURCE AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE BY ALL FAMILIES—Concluded 


State/District 

LAYIMO or MEW ORCHARDS 

AND PLANTATIONS 

* 

CONSTRUCTION OF FARM HOUSES, 
CATTLE SHEDS, ETC, 

Current 
income 
and past 
savings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 

Current 
income 
and [last 
savings 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
assets and 
other 
sources 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Madhya Bharat 







Jhabua. 

■ i 1 Il'MI 

- 

- 

15 9 

48 7 

35-3 

Shivpuri. 

4 5 

95‘5 

- 

61 2 

38-8 

- 

Shajapur. 

75 7 

24 3 


672 

32 7 


Bhiisa. 



- 

60 9 

39-1 

- 

Bhopal 







RaiMexi. 


- 

” 

92 2 

7-8 

- 

Vindhya Pradesh 







8atna. 

100 0 

- 

- 

68 0 

31-0 

1-0 

Kowa. 

99 1 

0 9 


80 0 

4 1 

15-9 

Orissa 







Sambaipur. 


- 

- 

62 H 

37-2 

... 

Puri... 

90 5 

9 5 


30 0 

65 -1 

4-9 

Korapat. 


50 0 

- 

98 2 

1-9 

- 

Madhya Pradesh 







BilaBpur. 

100 0 

- 


loo • 0 


- 

l>urg. 


- 


100 0 

_ 

- 

Chanda. 

100 0 



58 1 

41 9 


Nagpur. 

31-7 

68 3 


86‘2 

13-1 

0-8 

Sagar. 


- 


80 • y 

5-3 

14 6 

Akola. 


- 

- 

100 0 



Saurashtra 

. 






Sorath. 



- 

90 7 

9-3 

- 

Bombay 







AhmcMlabad. 

1H2 

81-8 


58’3 \ 

41 7 


Broach. 

78 6 

21-4 


100 0 


__ 

West Khandesh. 

- 

100 0 


66 3 

33-7 


Poona. 

78-2 

21 8 

- 

79 1 

19-5 

1-4 

Ratnagiri. 

98^2 

18 

- 

82 2 

17-8 


Kolhapur. 

100 0 


- 

99-3 

0-7 


Bijapur. 

100 0 

- 

- 

70 8 

29-2 

- 

Hyderabad 







Osmanabad. 

100 0 

— 


97 9 

— 

2-1 

Parbhani. 

911 

8’9 

- 

46 8 

43-8 

9-4 

Nizamabad. 

667 

33 3 

- 

H6-2 

6-7 

7-1 

Mahbubnagar. 

65 5 

34 5 

- 

90 8 

9-1 


Mysore 







Hassan... 

38-5 

59’3 

2 2 

95-8 


4-2 

Bangalore. 

67-6 

6 6 

25 8 

52 0 

48-0 


Madras 







Coimbatore. 

92-3 

7 7 

- 

87-8 

12 2 


Cuddapah. 

23 5 

76 0 

0 5 

78-5 

21-5 


Kumool. 

130 

870 

— 

42 7 

57-2 


West Godavari.... 

62 1 

36‘5 

14 \ 

43-6 1 

54-7 

1-8 

Chingleput. 

63-7 

36 3 

' 

82-0 \ 

18-0 


Ramanathapuram. 


- 

- 


36-9 

0-4 

Malabar. 

70 7 

29-2 


99-8 

0-2 


T ravancore-Cochl n 







Quilon... 

491 

420 

8 9 

85-7 

13-1 

1-2 
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TABLE 11.43—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 



mo OOLTIVATOKS 

8t)riai 


Pro- 

nuiu- 


por- 

bor 

District 

tion 



(Por 



cent) 


1 

2 

1. 

Koniput. 

99 8 

2. 

Hasaaii. 

96 4 

3. 

Sambalpur.... 

96 3 

4. 

Naioital.. 

931 

5. 

Puri. 

870 

tt. 

Batna. 

62-3 

7. 

Sirohi. 

61 5 

8. 

Tripura. 

611 

9. 

Kanpur. 

60 6 

10. 

Bangalore.... 

66 2 

n. 

Sawai Madho- 

66 7 


pur. 


12. 

Hhagalpur.... 

64 6 

13. 

Shivpuri. 

47 1 

14. 

}tewa. 

29 6 

15. 

Palamau. 

28 3 

10. 

Malalwir. 

27 2 

17. 

Monghyr. 

24’1 

18. 

8itapur. 

23 6 

19. 

Churu. 

200 

20. 

Bhilaa. 

19’7 

21. 

Jaipur. 

19’6 

22. 

Quiion. 

17’3 

23. 

Agra. 

17-2 

24, 

lAakiiimpur... 

143 

25. 

Aligarh. 

12-7 

26. 

Shahjahanpur 

ll’C 

27. 

Sorath. 

10 6 

28, 

Kamrup. 

8-6 

29. 

^yhittorgarh... 

8-4 

.30. 

Nagpur. 

80 

31. 

Chanda. 

7-9 

32. 

Raiaou. 

76 

33. 

Bhatiuda. 

7-4 

34. 

Ballia. 

60 

35. 

Ho8hiA!|)ar... 

5-3 

36. 

Burdwan. 

4 7 

37. 

Bijapur. 

4’5 




Quikm. 

Hoshiarpur. 


Shahjahanpur 

Bhatiuda. 

Burdwan. 


JuUundur. 


iTOttS 

MBDIOM OULTIVATOBS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Pro. 


Pro- 


Pro- 

por- 

tion 

District 

por- 

tion 

District 

por¬ 

tion 

(Por 

cent) 


(Por 

cent) 


(Por 

cent) 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

98-6 

Sambalpur.... 

98’4 

Sambalpur.... 

97’0 

93-3 

Koraput. 

907 

Koraput. 

86’3 

929 

Nainital. 

82-3 

Xuinital. 

71 8 

91 9 

Hassaii. 

79 9 

Hassun. 

62 4 

89 9 

Puri. 

78-8 

Puri. 

65-7 

68'8 

Sawai Madlio- 

63’7 

Tripura. 

47’2 

670 

pur. 

Tripura. 

49’3 

Sawai Madho- 

47 0 

66 7 

Sirohi. 

47’6 

pur. 

Sirohi. 

38’2 

65’6 

Kanpur. 

46’9 

Bhagalpur.... 

37’3 

66-4 

Bhagalpur.... 

46’7 

Kanpur. 

310 

60-3 

Bangalore.... 

43-2 

(.3uiru. 

30’5 

43 0 

Shivpuri. 

367 

Bangalore.... 

29’8 

383 

Rewa. 

32’3 

Shivpuri. 

27’6 

38’2 

Jaipur. 

262 

Monglivr . 

21 4 

27 4 

Monghyr. 

24’5 

Bhiba. 

193 

26’9 

Bhilsa. 

22’6 

Rewa. 

17 9 

26’6 

Satna . 

22’0 

tSitapur. 

16 9 

261 

Sitapur . 

22 3 

Malabar . 

16’6 

22’8 

Haistui . 

19 8 

Ruiseii. 

13 7 

21’7 

Malabar. 

181 

Palamau. 

11’3 

16’9 

Agra. 

156 

Lakhimpur... 

111 

16 0 

Palamau. 

14 9 

Mohindergarh. 

9-3 

14 6 

Churu . 

14’5 

Agra . 

S’3 

14 2 

Quilon . 

lO’S 

Quilon . 

80 

13-7 

Sorath . 

10’4 

Aligarh . 

5 7 

12’8 

Hoshiarpur. .. 

101 

Bhatinda . 

61 

11‘4 

Dakliimpur. .. 

9’9 

Deoria . 

4’4 

10 7 

Bhatinda . 

9’6 

Poona . 

3 1 

80 

Sirrnooir . r - - - - 

7 4 

Burdwan . 

2’7 

7 0 

Ahmodabad.. . 

6’3 

Ahmodabad.. . 

2’6 

61 

Burdwan . 

3-5 

Jaipur. 

2’4 

. 66 

Ballia. 

3’2 

Sorath. 

2-2 

. 6 2 

Aligarh. 

2-S 

Malda. 

1’8 

4’5 

Midnaporo,.. . 

2’7 

Chanda . 

1-7 

46 

Malda . 

26 

Shahjahanpur 

14 

. 4 0 

Poona........ 

2’6 

Hoshiarpur .. . 

14 

. 34 

Kmnnip. . 

2’5 

Midnapore. .. . 

1’2 
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TABLE 11.43—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CU LTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIO CULTIVATOKS 

LAROB CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

num- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


por- 

her 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Suitanpur. . .. 

3 8 

Chanda. 

3 4 

Shajapur. 

2 4 

Jaunpur. 

11 

39. 

Broach. 

31 

Malda. 

3‘2 

Rnrmftr. 

20 

Sirinoor. 

11 

40. 

Poona. 

3 1 

Bnrmnr. 

31 

Jullundur.... 

18 

Jullundur.... 

0‘8 

41. 

Ooimltatore... 

30 

BijapUr -. 

29 

Naimur.. 

16 

Satna. 

0 8 

42. 

Malda. 

2 9 

•Taiinpur. 

26 

.TliAhiia. 

15 

Kamrup. 

0 5 

43. 

Oamn.nA.hiLH. . . 

2 9 

Prw^nn. 

2‘3 

Shahjahanpur. 

14 

Banner. 

05 

44. 

Hamirpur.... 

2 7 

Hamiri>ur.... 

21 

Deoria. 

11 

West Khan- 

05 








desh. 


45. 

Jaunpur. 

2 6 

Midnapore.... 

2 0 

Hamirpur.... 

10 

Hamirpur.... 

0 4 

46. 

Si^*moor. 

2 3 

Bfonch. 

2 0 

(/hittiirgarh.. . 

0 • 9 

Meerut.. 

0 4 

47. 

Bilaspur. 

2 5 

Meerut. 

17 

Broach. 

OH 

Chingleput.... 

0-4 

48. 

Meerut. 

2 1 

Mirzapur. 

15 

Mohindergarh. 

0 7 

Bijapur. 

0-3 

49. 

Deoria. 

20 

ShnjApur. 

15 

Chingleput.... 

0 6 

West Godavari 

03 

50. 

Jullundur. . . . 

19 

Ahmedabad... 

14 

(k)iml>aton^... 

0 6 

Hazaribagh... 

0 2 

51. 


17 


14 


04 

BaIHa . 

02 

52. 

Shajapur. 

1-5 

Suitanpur.... 

13 

West Khan- 

04 

Nagi>ur. 

0 2 






desh. 




53. 

West Godavari 

14 

Coimbatore... 

J‘3 

West Godavari 

0 1 

Broach. 

0-2 

54. 

Cuddapah.... 

10 

Bilaspur. 

10 

Hazarilxigh.. . 

0 3 

Coimbatore... 

0 2 

55. 

Midnapore.... 

0-8 

Mohindergarh. 

0-9 

Meerut. 

0‘2 

Kolhapur. 

0 1 

56. 

Hazaribagh... 

0 8 

Deoria. 

0 7 

Bijapur. 

0 2 

Cachar. 

- 

57. 

West Khan- 

08 

Cuddapah.... 

0 6 

Suitanpur.... 

0 1 

Jalpaiguri.... 

I 


desh. 








58. 

Hissar. 

0-5 

Hazaribagh... 

0 5 

Katnagiri. 

0 1 

Mirzapur. 

- 

59. 

Jhabua. 

0 4 

West Godavari 

0 5 

Cuddai>ah.... 

0 1 

Suitanpur.... 


60. 

Akola. 

04 

Katnagiri. 

04 

Kumool. 

01 

HiKsar. 

_ 

61. 

Katnagiri. 

0 3 

Akola. 

0-3 

Ramanatha- 

1 0 1 

Chittorgarh... 


62. 

Kolhapur. 

03 

West Khan- 

0 3 

puram. 

Cachar. 


JhahuA... 





desh. 






63. 

i Mohindorgarh. 

01 

Hissar. 

0 2 

Jalpaiguri. ... 

- 

Shajapur. 


64. 

Banner. 

0 1 

Kolhapur. 

0 2 

Mirzaxmr. 


Bilaspur. 

-> 

65. 

Sagar. 

01 

Kamanatha- 

0 2 

Hissar... 

— 

Durg. 

, ^ 

66. 

Cachar. 


puram. 

Jhabua. 

0 1 

1 

Bilaspur. 


Sagar. 


67. 

Jalpaiguri.... 


Chingleput.,.. 

01 

I>urg. 


Akiola. 


68. 

Mii^pur. 

\ - 

Cachar....... 


*’^***e ........ 

Chanda. 


Katnagiri.^ . ^ , 


69. 

Durg. 


Jalpaiguri.... 


Sairar. 


Osmanabad.». 


70. 

Parbhani. 


Durff. 


Akola. 


Parbhani *.. . 


71. 

Nizaxnabad •.. 


Sagar. 


Kolhapur. 


Nizamabad. • * 


72. 

Mahbubnagar, 

- 

Parbhani. 

— 

Osmaiiabad... 


Mahbubnagar. 

- 

73. 

Kumool...... 


Nizamabad... 

— 

Parbhani...., 


Cuddapah«... 


74. 

Chini^put.... 


Mahbubnagar. 


Nizamabad... 


Kumool. 

- 

75. 

Kamanatha- 

- 

Kumool. 

- 

Mahbubnagar. 


Kamanatha- 

- 


puram. 






puram. 
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TABLE Ii.44—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

n. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 
26. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
.33. 
34. 
36. 

36. 

37. 


BIG (nTLTlVATORS 

District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(K*) 

1 

2 

Akola. 

2,545 

Juliundur. . . . 

1,684 

Coimlmtore... 

1,341 

Po4>na. 

1,040 

Sambalpur... 

751 

Hissar.| 

736 

Monghyr. 

715 

liaimui. 

597 

Broach. 

591 

Satna. 

504 

Shivpuri.i 

496 

Bhilsa. 

469 

Jal^miguri.... 

460 

Dtsiria. 

414 

Shajapur.: 

412 

Shahjahanpur.| 

392 

Hamiqmr. ... 

391 

Kanpur. 

374 

Tripura. 

347 

liakhimpur. .. 

319 

Mohindergarh. 

310 

Bunlwan..... 

297 

Hassan. 

295 

Sorath. 

283 

Kamnip. 

271 

Sawai 

269 

Madhopur. 
Malalxir. 

257 

Quiloti. 

252 

Jaunpur. 

249 

Koraput. 

236 

Bhagalpur.... 

225 

Osmanabad... 

219 

Bangalore.... 

174 

Puri. 

169 

Chitt^igarh... 

148 

Nainital. 

144 

Malda. 

134 


J.AROB CULTIVATORS 


District 


Chiiigleput.... 

Akola. 

Coimbatore... 

Hissar. 

Poona. 


Broach. 

Monghy r. .. 

Deoria. 

Sambalpur.... 
Jalpaigiiri. . 


Bhilsa. 

Juliundur. . . . 
Satna. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


1,986 

1,663 

1,076 

736 

543 


428 

414 

386 

367 

327 

326 

290 


MB1>1UM CULTIVATORS 


District 


Hainirpur. . ..! 287 
Shahjahanpiir. I 277 

Tripura.j 274 


Lakhimpur. . 

Kamrup. 

Shivjturi. 

Hamaiiatha- 

puram. 

Raison. 

Sawai 

Maiihopur. 

Kanpur. 

Meerut. 

Banner. 


Sirmoor. 


Osmanabad. 
Kolhapur... 

Agra. 

Ahinedabad. 


Burdwan. 
Jaunpiir.. 
Shajapur. 
Hassan.,. 
Malal>ar.. 


Koraput. 

Mohindergarh. 


2.64 

234 

230 

228 

226 

213 

202 

199 

194 

191 

180 

176 

174 

172 

170 

169 

168 

157 

155 

154 

148 


Bultanpur. . .. 
Coimbatore... 

Meerut. 

Cuddapah.... 
Deoria. 


.506 Ahmedabad. 


Chittorgarh. 
Kamrup... 
Jalpaiguri. 
Monghyr. . 


Lakhimpur. 

Bhilsa. 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 
Nagpur... . 
Chingleput.. 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


6 


6,650 

1,014 

270 

270 

233 

216 

204 

203 

186 

163 

162 

165 

145 

143 

121 

118 


Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Hamirpur. . . .j 114 
Raison....... I 114 

Tripura.! 112 

Poona. 1 111 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Jaunpur. 

Mohindergarh 


J05 

99 


Sambalpur.... I 96 

Chum.j 94 

Shahjahanpiir. 1 81 


Bhatinda. 


Burdwan. 
Soraih. .. 
Bijapur. . 
Malda.... 


Bliagalpur. 
Koraput... 

Satna. 

Kumotil... 
Agra. 


Kanpur. 
Aligarh. 


81 

79 

77 

70 

66 

63 
62 
68 
67 
56 

64 
61 


District 


West Godavari 
Coimbatore... 

Aligarh. 

Meerut. 

Ahmedabad... 

Chingleput. .. 

Poona. 

BhUsa. 

Tripura. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

Jaunpur. 

• Lakhimpur. .. 
Burdwan. 


Kamrup. 
Nagpur. - 


Sawai Madho- 
jmr. 

Monghyr.... 

Raisen. 

Bhatinda.... 
Hamirpur. . . 


Churn. 

Sambalpur... 


Koraput. 

Kolhapur. 

Mohindergarh 

Sliahjahaiipur. 


Bijapur. 

Bhagalpur.... 
Hoshiarpiir... 
Sorath. 


Palamau. . . 

Hassan. 

Jalpaiguri.. 
Bangalore.... 
Puri. 


Bilaspur. 
Chanda.i 


Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 


8 


2,540 

460 

253 

203 

173 

144 

107 

103 

100 

90 

88 

87 

87 

86 

83 

74 

70 

65 

64 

69 

51 

51 

51 

50 

47 

46 

43 

38 

37 

37 

35 

35 

33 

32 

30 

30 

30 
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TABLE ll.44~AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON MISCELLANEOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LAROE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

her 

District ! 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



m 


(Rs) 


(Rs) 


(R») 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Banner. 

130 

Ohittorgarh... 

142 

Puri. 

51 

Malda. 

29 

39. 

A^ra. 

121 

Bhagalpur.... 

139 

Malabar. 

51 

Juliundur. . . . 

28 

40. 

Ohanda. 

119 

Quilon. 

138 

Mirzapur. 

60 

Agra. 

27 

4). 

Bilaspiir. 

118 

Bijapur. 

128 

Hassan. 

50 

Rewa. 

27 

42. 

Sirohi. 

116 

Sorath. 

127 

Banner. 

49 

Banner. 

26 

43. 

Ahmwlabad... 

114 

Puri. 

120 

Bangalore.... 

40 

Hazaribagh... 

24 

44. 

Alij^arh. 

111 

Bilaepur. 

114 

' Quilon. 

39 

Kanpur. 

23 

45. 

Cuddapah.... 

111 

Bangalore.... 

113 

Sitapur. 

37 

Malabar. 

23 

46. 

Bijapur. 

103 

Ghiiru. 

108 

Hoshiarjuir... 

36 

Quilon. 

23 

47. 

Meerut. 

100 

Chanda. 

102 

West Gcnlavari 

35 

Jaipur. 

21 

48. 

Kolhajiur. 

100 

Malda. 

99 

Nainital. 

34 

Sirohi. 

20 

49. 

Bhatinda. 

95 

Bhatinda. 

97 

Midnajiore.... 

33 

Midnapore.... 

19 

50. 

Chum. 

95 

Mirzapur. 

96 

Shajapur.I 

33 

Satna.. 

19 

51. 

Sitapur. 

85 

Nainital. 

92 

West 

32 

Ballia. 

18 






Khandesh. 




52. 

Hoshiarpur... 

84 

Palamau. 

79 

[ Rewa. 

31 

Dooria. 

16 

53. 

Kewa. 

80 

W<«it 

76 

Bilasptir. 

30 

1 Nainital. 

14 




Khandesh. 






54. 

Fa lamau. 

77 

Cuddapah.... 

73 

Shivpuri. 

28 

Sitapur. 

13 

55. 

West 

76 

Sirohi. 


Palamau. 

26 

Sirmoor. 

12 


Khandesh. 




1 




56. 

Jhabiia. 

70 

Jhabua. 

70 

Sirohi. 

26 

Shivpuri. 

12 

57. 

Midnapore.,.. 

67 

Nagpur. 

67 

Ballia. 

25 

Broach. 

10 

68. 

Ballia. 

63 

Sitapur. 

63 

Sirm(K)r. 

24 

West 

10 








Khandesh. 


69. 

Xappur. 

55 

Re wa. 

60 

Juliundur. . . .i 

23 

fJachar. 

- 

60. 

iSirmoor. 

53 

x\iigarh. 

67 

Chanda.i 

20 

Mirzapur. 

- 

61. 

Hazaribagb... 

50 

Midnapore.... 

55 i 

Broach... 

19 

Sultanpur.... 

- 

62. 

Sagar. 

40 

Ballia. 

51 1 

Jhabua. 

15 

Hissar. 

- 

63. 

West Godavari^ 

39 

Sagar. 

40 1 

Jaipur. 

8 

Chittorgarh... 

- 

64. 

Sultanpur.... 

22 

West Godavari; 

39 

Hazaribagh... 

6 

Jhabua. 

- 

66. 

Jaipur. 

17 

Hoshiarpur.., 

1 

38 

Ratnagiri. 

5 

Shajapur. 

- 

66. 

Ratnagiri. 

10 

Ratnagiri.i 

36 

Cachar.. ^. 


riiiriy. 


67. 

Cachar. 


Hazaribagh..,' 

32 

Hisaar . ^ 


e?. 

Sagar. 


68. 

Mirsiapur. 


Sultanpur.... 

24 

I>Ul-g. 


Akola........ 


69. 

Durg. 

- 

Jaipur. 

14 

Sagar. 


Ratnagiri. 


70. 

Farbhani.i 

! 


Cachar. 

- 

A kola. 

- 

Osmanabad... 

- 

71, 

Ni%amabad... 


Durg. 

— 

Kolhapur. 


Farbhani. 


72. 

Mahbubnagar. 

- 

Farbhani. 


Osmanabad... 


Nizamabad... 


73. 

Kurnool. 

- 

Nizamabad... 

- 

Farbhani. 

... 

Mahbubnagar. 

— 

74. 

Chingleput.... 

- 

Mahbubnagar. 

- 

Nizamabad... 


Cuddapah.... 


75. 

Ramanatha- 

- 

Kurnool. 


Mahbubnagar. 


Kurnool. 

- 


piiram. 
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part played by expenditure on tliese items by the small cultivators would be explained 
by the relative unimportance of members of this class as cultivators. 

11.6.2.^ Moreover, expenditure would be incurred by cultivators on a number 
of items specified only if they were in some measure continuously interested as land- 
owners or secured tenants in the land cultivated by them. Expenditure on recla¬ 
mation or bunding or on irrigation resources of any kind or laying of new orchards 
would be dependent on the y)ossil>iIity of securing a return in the long run on such 
investment. Such investment would, therefore, be undertaken by the cultivator 
only if he was. as owner or otherwise, in a position to undertake investment in land 
owiK^d or cultivated by him and could expect to rcaj) the benefits of investment 
over the f)eriod of its fruitfulness. As a result of this factor, capital expenditure by 
cultivators in j)arti(‘ular directions would be greatly restricted in districts with 
predominating tenant |>o])ulations ; in such districts capital expenditure would 
probably be more largely concentrated to a greater extent among the upper deciles, 
where usually holding of superior types of land rights may be found, than in the 
lower de<*iles. Ajiart, therefon*, from limitations imposed by physical conditions, 
tin* status of cultivators in relation to land would also affect their capital expenditure 
in relation to land. '1 his fixture might, perhajhs. not affect materially the invest¬ 
ment in new implements and machinery. However, even in this regard, investment 
in iin[)lenient8 of the costlier sort such as iron ploughs or pumping sets would assume 
continuity of cultivation or use of given land or irrigation resources, or at least con¬ 
fidence in the ability to command the use of .such resources for a time in the future. 

Purchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment 

ll.fi. 24 Of the specified items, the most common, i.(»., that on which the largest 
pro])ortion of families incurred expenditure, was the purchase of imjilements. machi¬ 
nery and transport iMjuijunent. Table 11. gives the proportion of cultivating 
families reporting expenditure on the item in the different districts. From a jienisal 
of the table, it is ajipanuit that while the largest single grouj) of districts is that in 
wdiich less than 10 per cent of the cultivating families reported expenditure on the item, 
consisting of 23 districts, there are 37 districts in which 10 to 50 per cent, and 15 
districts in which 50 to KM) jxu cent of the cultivating families reported expenditure 
on the item. 

11.6.25 Examining table 11.40 showing the average expenditure per cultivat¬ 
ing family on j)urchase of im])leinonts. machinery and transport equipment, we find 
that in 34 districts the average expenditure was less than Rs 10 per family. In 36 
districts the average expeiuliture ranged from Rs 10 to Rs 40, while in the remaining 5 
districts it ranged lietween Rs 60 and Rs 100. District's in w^hich the average expendi¬ 
ture on the item was fairly high are mostly from Madras and from the Western Cotton 
region, North Deccan, Western Uttar Pradesh and Punjab-PEPSU. 

11.6.26 Purchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment is an 
item in which the reporting of expenditure may be expected to be fairly widespread 
as most cultivators presumably have need of periodic purchase of implements and 
machinery. However, even in this regard, there is a large amount of variation 
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between districts. For example, in the district of Chingleput 39*6 per cent of the 
cultivating families reported expenditure on the item, whereas in the districts of 
Coimbatore and Ramanathapuram only 5*7 per cent and 3*9 per cent of the families 
respectively reported expenditure on the item. The statistics relating to the per¬ 
centage of reporting families and the amount invested per reporting family indicate 
that in Coimbatore there was only a limited number of families concentrated to a 
large extent among the big cultivators together with a small number in other grouj)s 
of cultivators, who incurred fairly heavy exj)enditure on purchase of implements, 
machinery and transport e(juipment. This is connected with the use of electric and 
oil pump sets for lift irrigation which is known to be practised in that district. The 
conditions in Chingleput might be thought tu be similar to those in Coimbatore, as 
these two districts are among the districts with the highest order of expenditure on 
the repair and maintenance of implements and machinery reported in the intensive 
enquiry. Also, the average levels of expenditure on implements and machinery in 
Chingleput are similar to those in Coimbatore, with a similar distribution among 
different classes of cultivators. However, the average expenditure per reporting 
family was very much lower in Chingleput than in Coimbatore. 

11.6.27 It is somewhat difficult to interpret the differences in data as these 
for Chingleput and Coimbatore. One interpretation of the difference would be that 
it was due to differences in the coverage of reports. According to this, in addition 
to the report of all substantial expenditure on this item similar to that reported in 
Coimbatore, a large number of entries of minor expenditure may also have been 
included in the data for Chingleput; this would affect the percentage of families 
reporting expenditure and the amount of expenditure per reporting family, but not 
materially the volume and level of total expenditure or its distribution among 
different classes of cultivators. On the other hand, it may be that the difference 
was due to a difference in basic economic conditions, that is, difference in the quality 
or type of implements and machinery bought as between the two districts. The 
latter explanation would not be incorrect or untenable if the type of equipment 
required differed materially in the two districts due to the nature of agriculture 
or of irrigation resources. It is noticeable, for example, that the expenditure on 
digging and repair of wells was important both in Coimbatore and Chingleput, but 
that the average expenditure per reporting family was very much higher in the 
former than in the latter district. This also is capable of being explained by the 
two sets of alternative approaches indicated above. If the irrigation resources in 
one district are costlier to construct and costlier to operate, requiring, in particular, 
more efficient or a different type of mechanical equipment, both differences would be 
explained with reference to this factor. On the other hand, on the assumption of an 
essential similarity of conditions, both differences could equally well be explained by 
reference to a rather larger coverage through broader interpretation of the term 
‘capital expenditure’ in one district than in another. This difficulty in interpre¬ 
tation occurs throughout the consideration of this and related items; and the data 
available with us are not, in most instances, full enough to enable us to choose defi¬ 
nitely between the two alternatives. However, it happens that in the expenditure 
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TABLE 11.45—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY AND 
TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

iSorial 


Pro- 


Pro- 

imm- 


por- 


por- 

bor 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Jhabua. 

99 1 

.Jhabua. 

97‘8 

2. 

Bangalore.... 

97-8 

Bangalore.... 

'J6-6 

3. 

Chanda. 

95 2 

Sliivpuri. 

93 0 

4. 

Shivpuri. 

'Ml 

Hazaribagh... 

85-7 

5. 

Hazaribagh... 

89-0 

Cachar. 

840 

6. 

Bhatindfi. 

85^9 

Bhatinda. 

81^7 

7. 

Cachar. 

85‘8 

Chanda. 

81‘7 

8. 

Lakhimijur. .. 

80-6 

Sorath....... 

77'H 

9. 

Satna. 

80-5 

Lakhimpur. .. 

75-8 

10, 

Bhagalpur.... 

79 1 

Kamrup. 

75 3 

11. 

Kamrup...... 

77’8 

Satna. 

72 5 

12. 

Palainau. 

76 5 

Bhagalpur.... 

69-4 

13. 

Malabar. 

72 6 

Palamau. 

69 0 

14. 

Chingleput.... 

71 5 

Ahmedabad... 

67-9 

15. 

Sorath. 

69 5 

Sambalpur.... 

67 5 

1«. 

Koraput. 

Hi)-3 

Chingleput.... 

66-2 

17. 

Sambalpur..,. 

68^9 

Deoria. 

«5-2 

18. 

Deoria. 

65-2 

Koraput. 

63 3 

19. 

Ahmedabad... 

62 8 

Malabar. 

62-6 

20. 

Bijapur. 

62'7 

Tripura. 

56 2 

21. 

Broach. 

58'4 

(.Cuddapah.... 

52’5 

22. 

Kurnool. 

57 9 

Bijapur. 

52 4 

23. 

A kola. 

57 3 

Puri. 

51 6 

24. 

Cuddapah.... 

57’2 

Broach. 

510 

25. 

Meerut. 

56 1 

Meerut. 

50-5 

26. 

Aligarh. 

54 4 

Sirmoor. 

479 

27. 

Sirmoor. 

54 4 

Sagar. 

47 1 

28. 

Monghyr. 

52 6 

Kurnool. 

46-7 

29. 

Puri. 

52‘5 

Monghvr. 

46 2 

30. 

Tripura. 

48‘6 

Aligarh. 

43 6 

31. 

Quilou. 

48 6 

Agra. 

42 1 

32. 

Sagar. 

47 5 

Midnapore,... 

40 4 

33. 

Agra. 

471 

Raison. 

39 9 

34. 

Midnapore.... 

42-2 

Sawai 

39 5 




Madhopur. 


35. 

Rewa. 

42 2 

Quilon. 

38 0 

36. 

Raison. 

40-7 

Rewa. 

36 7 

37. 

Sawai 

40 4 

Akola. 

36-7 


Madhopur. 




38. 

Malda. . 

39-6 

Malda. 

35-3 

39. 

West Godavari 

367 

Nainital . 

34-4 

40. 

Shajapur. 

35 8 

Ratnagiri.^ 

33-3 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion 
(Per 
cont) 

IZZ 

H7-S 
859 
84‘6 
81-7 

Bhatinda. 74'6 

Cachar. 73 0 

Chanda. 69 • 8 

Ahmodabad... 64‘8 
Lakhimpur. . . 60 3 

Kamnip. 56 7 

Sambalpur,,.. 55 0 

I><H»ria. 54'6 

K(»raput. 54 1 

Palamaii. 53-6 

Bha^alpur... . 53 1 

Malabar. 42'0 

Tripura. 40-6 

Hapar. 40-4 

Chingloput.... 40 3 

Satna. 39'2 

Nainital. 37'8 

Cuddapah.... 37'8 

Monghyr. 36'7 

Raiseu. 36'3 

Sirmoor. 35'5 

Puri. 35 1 

Moorut. 33‘2 

Malda. 32 8 

Aligarh. 32'7 

Agra. 32 3 

Broach. 30'9 

Midnapore.... 28'2 
Bijapur. 27 6 

Kurnool. 26 5 

Rewa. 25'1 

Jaipur. 24'5 


Burdwan... 
Ratnagiri... 
Sawai 
Madhopur 


23-7 

23-3 

230 


District 


5 

Jhabua. 

Sorath. 

Bangalore.... 

Shivpuri. 

Hazaribagh... 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

7 

8 

Jhabua. 

910 

Shiv’^prui. 

H3‘2 

Sorath. 

790 

Hazaribagh.. . 

67‘3 

Bangalore.... 

65 1 

Lakhimxiur. .. 

57-9 

Bhatinda. 

51-4 

Ahmedabad... 

491 

Koraput. 

43 4 

Cachar. 

432 

Bhagalpur.... 

42 1 

Kamrup. 

40 2 

Nainital. 

38 1 

Sambalpur.... 

37 0 

Chanda. 

35 6 

Trix)ura. 

32 2 

Palainau. 

321 

Sagar. 

26-8 

Meerut. 

24‘8 

Malda. 

23 7 

Deoria. 

20 9 

Malabar. 

201 

Raiaen. 

18-9 

Agra. 

17-6 

Midnapore.... 

16-3 

Jullundur. . . . 

15 4 

Puri. 

14 4 

Satna. 

13 5 

Burdwan. 

13-4 

MonghjT. 

13-3 

Broach. 

11-7 

Mirzaj>ur. 

11 3 

Aligarh. 

10 9 

Chingleput.... 

10 8 

Quilon. 

10 3 

Rewa. 

9 9 

Jaipur. 

93 

Cuddapah.... 

8-8 

Shajapur. 

8-6 

Bijapur. 

8-3 
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TABLE ll.45^PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON PURCHASE OF IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY AND 
TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


BIO CULTIVATORS 


District 


LAROR CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

3 

4 

6 

6 ^ 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Ratnagiri. 

Siiltanpur. . .. 

Nagpur. 

Mirzapur. 

Jaipur. 


Fiurdwan. 

Mahbiibnagar. 
Nizamalmd... 

NalnitaJ. 

Parbhani. 


Jaipur. 31-0 

Nagpur. 29^5 

Burdwan. 28 6 

VVoat Godavari 27'4 
Mirzapur. 25*8 


Shajapur. 25^2 

Nizamabad... 22 2 
Hamirpur.... 21‘5 
Sultanpur.... 19 8 
Shahjahanjmr. 16 • 1 


Jullundur.. .. 21‘4 
Hoshiarpur... J.9 ♦ 9 

Quilon. 16 9 

Shahjahanpur. 15'6 
Nagjmr. 15'0 


Mirzapur. 14'6 

Akola. 13‘6 

Nizamabad... J3 • 3 

Parbhani. 12 9 

West Godavari 11 • 9 


Kurnool. 7'8 

Ratnagiri. 7 7 

Kolhapur. 5'2 

Hoshiarpur... 5'1 

Sawai 4 • 7 

Madhopur. 

Nagpur. 4‘7 

Shahjahanpur. 46 

Sirmoor. 4-0 

Osmanabad... J ♦ ,9 

West 3 • 6 

Khandesh. 



Shahjahanpur. 

West 

Khandesh. 
Hamirpur. . .. 
Coimbatore... 
Hassan. 

Osmanabad... 
Kanpur. 


Poona. 

Hoshiarpur. 
Jaunpur..., 


Jullundur. 
Kolhapur,. 
BaUia. 


Ramanatha> 
puram. 
Bhilsa. 


Jullundur..., 
Parbhani. 


16'0 Shajapnr. 
15'9 Hassan... 


Kanpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 
Jaunpur. 


Hoshiarpur.,. 
West 

Kliandosh. 

Ballia. 

Poona... 

Hassan. 


Coimbatore. 
Kolhapur.,. 
Ramanatha- 
puram. 
Osmanabad. 


Barmer. 3-4 Bhilsa,. 

SitapuT. 2-5 Sitapur, 


Jalpaiguri,,.. 12 Jalpaiguri,... 

Monindergarh. 0 5 Chittorgarh.., 

Bilaspur. 04 Bilaspur. 

Hissar. 0*3 Mohindergarh, 

Chittorgarh... - Hissar. 


15'5 Hamirpur. 
15*0 Kolhapur.. 
14*8 Barmer,. . 


14*3 Poona. 

13*1 West 

Khandesh. 

12*4 Kanpur. 

12*2 Sultanpur.... 
12*0 Coimbatore... 

12*0 Jaunpur. 

11*7 Mabbu bnagar. 
8*3 Osmanabad... 


10*4 Parbhani. 3*5 

9*5 West Godavari 3*4 

9 * 1 Kanpur. 3*3 

7*3 Hassan. 2*8 

6*9 Hamirpur. ... 2*7 

6*5 Sitapur. 2*1 

6*1 Poona. 1*9 

5*7 Jaunpur. 1*6 

5*4 Akola. 1*6 

4*8 Bhilsa. 1*4 

4*2 Jalpaiguri.... 1*2 

3*7 Ballia. 1*2 

3*6 Sirohi. 1*1 


7*4 \ Sirohi. 3*4 \ Mahbubnagar. 1*1 


Ramanatha- 

puram. 


4*1 Ballia... 
2*4 Sitapur. 
1*9 Durg_ 


1*6 Bhilsa. 

1*4 Jalpaiguri.... 

1*3 Chum. 

0*9 Chittorgarh... 

0*3 Bilaspur. 

0*2 Hissar. 

0 * 1 Mohindergarh. 


3*1 Coimbatore.. 


2*5 Nizamabad... 

2*0 Barmer. 

1 * 6 Ramanatha* 
puram. 

1*2 Hissar. 

1*1 Durg. 

0*6 Sultanpur.... 
0 * 6 Mohin dergarh. 

0*2 Churu. 

0*1 Chittorgarh... 
0*1 Bilaspur. 
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TABLE AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 

PURCHASE OF IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY AND TRANS¬ 
PORT EQUIPMENT AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 



mo CULTIVATORS LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Siirial 

niim- 


Am- 

Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

l>er 

District 

ount DiHtriet 

(Rb) 

ount 

(Rb) 

District 

ount 

(Rb) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 3 

4 

.6 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Bhilaa. 

17,611 Bhilsa. 

17,.611 

Coimbatore.. . 

516 

Jullundur. . . . 

220 

2. 

Ooimbatoro... 

2,178 Coimbatore... 

1,448 

Chittorgarb.. . 

401 

Coimbatore... 

219 


Ohuru. 

1.271 (Uuirn. 

911 

Poona. 

213 

Poona. 

173 

4. 

West Khan- 
deali. 

1,219 Osnianabad... 

868 

Hassan. 

212 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

151 

5. 

J*oona. 

980 West Khan- 
flesh. 

764 

Osmanabad... 

192 

Hassan. 

142 

«. 

Osmanabad... 

910 PfXHia. 

549 

Hoshiariuir... 

159 

Mohindergarh. 

1.30 

7. 

Chinjylejnit_ 

7.66 Hamirpur.... 

40(5 

}/n rbhani. 

165 

West Godavari 

106 

8. 

Kainanatha- 

purain. 

614 Chingleput- 

390 

Alohindergarb. 

145 

Parbhani. 

104 

9. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

463 Mahbiibnagar. 

366 

West Godavari' 

143 

West Khan- 
desh. 

98 

10. 

Mabbiibnagar, 

460 Chittorgarb... 

.331 

Jullundur. . . . 

142 

Akola. 

97 

11. 

iSitapiir. 

416 Karaaiiatha- 
[ piiram. 

312 

Kurnool. 

135 j 

Osmanabad... 

95 

12. 

West G<Klavari 

408 iSitapiir. 

3071 

Kanpur. 

132 

Ahmedabad... 

90 

Mi. 

Kanpur. 

382 Hassan. 

2!»ul 

Mahimbnagar. 

125 

Hamir])ur.... 

88 

14. 

DasMhn. 

.328 Kolhapur. 

27«| 

West Khan- 
df'sh. 

111 

Bhatinda. 

84 

15. 

Nizaraubad... 

307 West Godavari 

266 

Bilaspur. 

107 

Mahbubnngar. 

81 

16. 

i Kolhapur. 

302 Bilaspur. 

244 

Hamirpur. . .. 

104 

Kanpur. 

79 

17. 

lUlaspur. 

293 Parbhani. 

240 

Bhilsa. 

102 

8bajaj)ur. 

70 

18. 

Parbhani. 

280 Kanpur. 

211 

Meerut. 

100 

Kurnool. 

68 

19. 

Hoshiarpur... 

253 Sawai Madho- 
piir. 

191 

Akola. 

93 ! 

Meerut. 

67 

20. 

Sinihi. 

249 Hissar. 

177 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

90 

Sitapur. 

i 

61 

21. 

Kurnool. 

240 Mohindergarh. 

176 

Ahmedal>ad.., 

90 

Cuddapah.... 

53 

22. 

Ahmedabad... 

229 Kurnool...... 

167 

Sitapur. 

* 88 

Bhilsa. 

51 

23. 

iSbahjahanpur. 

199 Nizamabad... 

167 

Shajapim. 

86 

Shahjahanpur. 

47 

24. 

Aligarh.i 

197 Meerut. 

140 

Kolhapur. 

76 

Broach. 

44 

26. 

Bijapur. 

196 Bhatinda. 

139 

Cuddapah.... 

76 

Durg. 

40 

26. 

Shajapur. 

190 tShahjabanpur. 

137 

1 

Durg. 

76 

Nagpur. 

40 

. 27. 

Nainital. 

189 Jiillundur. . . . 

137 

Bhatinda. 

68 

Aligarh. 

39 

28. 

.Tulliindur. . . . 

189 Shajapur. 

137 

Aligarh. 

62 1 

Sagar. 

39 

29. 

Bhatinda.' 

180 Ahmedabad... 

136 

Chingleput- 

62 

Kolhajmr. 

33 

30. 

Hissar. 

177 Bijapur. 

135 

Nizamabad... 

58 

Bijapur. 

33 

31. 

Mohindergarh. 

172 Aligarh. 

133 

Ramanatha- 

56 

Sora th. 

29 

32. 

Malabar. 

170 Ouddapah.... 

J26 

puram • 

Shahjahanpur. 

50 

Bhagalpur.... 

28 

33. 

Meorut. 

169 Sirohi. 

122 

Broach. 

60 

Sirmoor. 

28 

34. 

Dooria. 

166 Hoshiarpur... 

116 

Bijapur. 

46 

Hoshiarpur... 

28 

35. 

Rewa.. 

150 Durg. 

109 

Nainital. 

45 

Chingleput.... 

26 

36. 

Durg. 

143 Akola. 

102 

Burdwan. 

44 

Bangalore.... 

26 

37. 

Cudaapah.... 

140 Barmer. 

100 

Nagpur. 

40 j 

Barmer...... 

21 
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TABLE 11.46—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
PURCHASE OF IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY AND TRANS¬ 
PORT EQUIPMENT AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 




District 


m BalHa. 86 Jaipur. 


36 Jalpaiguri. 


83 Sorath. 
82 Raieen. 


32 Agra. 

29 Burdwan. 


71 Agra. 

70 Sagar. 

09 Midnaporo. 
65 Sirmoor... 
64 Jaimpiir... 


64 Banner. 
63 Hissar., 
68 Tripura. 
62 QuUon.. 
60 Malda... 


27 Midnajwre. 
27 Tripura... 
26 HiRnar.... 
25 Kaisen.... 
24 Nainital... 


23 Chanda.... 
20 Nizamabad. 
19 Koraput.... 
18 Malabar.... 
16 Malda. 


60 Chanda... 
46 Malabar... 
39 Bhagalpur, 

36 Sirohi. 

35 Bangalore. 


30 Jhabua... 
27 Deoria... 

27 Puri. 

26 Monghyr. 
24 Ratnagiri. 


16 Sirohi... 
15 Jaipur.. 
13 Deoria.. 
13 Jhabua^. 
13 Shivpuri. 


Puri. 

Tripura.. 
Monghyr. 
Shivpuri.. 
Satna.... 


23 Kamrup..., 
22 Palamau... 
21 Shivpuri.... 

19 Satna...... 

19 Lakhimpur. 


12 Kamrup.... 
11 Palamau..., 
11 Jaunpur..... 
10 Ratnagiri... 
10 Ramanatha- 
puram. 

9 Quilon. 

9 Lakhimpur. 

9 Monghyr.., 
9 Hazaribagh. 
8 Puri. 


Ratnagiri... 
Mirzapnr... 
Palamau... 
Lakhimpur. 
Kamrup.... 


19 Koraput.... 
18 Jalpaiguri.. 
15 Hazaribagh. 
13 Sambalpur.. 
13 Chum. 


8 Satna. 

7 Sambalpur.. 

7 Ballia. 

7 Rewa. 

6 Cachar. 


Koraput.... 
Jalpaiguri.. 
Hazaribagh. 
Caohar..... 
Sultanpur., 


13 Rewa. 

12 Caohar.... 

12 Ballia. 

10 Mirzapur.. 
9 Sultanpur.. 


6 Mirzapur... 
6 Sultanpur.. 

6 Churu. 

3 Chittorgarh. 
2 Bilaapur.... 
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on digging and repair of wells the percentage of families reporting expenditure in 
Coimbatore was distinctly larger than that in Chingleput. Therefore, the difference 
in per reporting family expenditure is, in this instance, unlikely to be due to the 
difference in interpretation or coverage. Also, the difference between the average 
expenditure per reporting family in digging and repair of wells in the two districts 
is much more for the upper deciles than for the lower. Thus, our data may be 
taken to indicate that among the upper strata cultivators, especially among the 
large cultivators, the nature of operations in the two districts is fundamentally 
different. 

11.6.28 Chingleput and Coimbatore both exhibit considerable concentration 
of expenditure on j)urchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment 
among the big cultivators. Even more extreme cases of concentration are presented 
by Bhilsa and West Kliandesli. In Bhilsa the bulk of the expenditure for the whol(^ 
district was due to the reported expenditure by one of the big cultivators. Tliis 
very high expenditure was apparently incurred for purchase of modern equipment 
for reclamation of land. In West Khandesh the extent of concentration was not 
equally large. However, in this case also, the major proportion of the expenditure 
on implements, machinery and transport equipment reported by the big cultivators 
was due to a few families, all belonging to one village ; the expenses of these families 
on the item exceeded Rs 2,000 per family. The expenditure on the item by the 
other families reporting such expenditure was by contrast small. 

11.6.29 In districts such as Sorath, Ahmedabad and Bhatinda, the level of 
expenditure does not sharply decline from the big or the large cultivators to the 
lower classes of cultivators and the expenditure among the small cultivators does 
not fall very low as it does in most other districts. In most of these distric^ts the 
extent of the reporting of expenditure was larger than 60 per cent, but the expenditure 
per reporting family was not large. In Jullundur, on the other hand, the expenditure 
on the item per family increased from Rs 22 for the large cultivators to Rs 34 for 
the small cultivators. However, in this district only 18 per cent of the families 
reported expenditure on the item. But the families who reported expenditure were 
distributed more or less evenly over all tlie different classes of cultivators so that a 
small group in each class reported expenditure of somewhat similar dimensions. The 
expenditure per reporting family in this district was Rs 160 which is somewhat high. 
It is likely that the process of settlement of displactid persons had something to do 
with this peculiar distribution of expenditure on this item in Jullundur. 

11.6.30 No allowance has to be made for receipts from sales in relation to 
most of the expenditure reported under ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture. 
With regard to implements, machinery and transport equipment, however, there 
may, in a few cases, be sale of old implements and equipment associated with the 
purchase of new equipment. In the table on next page are given the data on 
purchase and sale of implements etc. in the districts in which the average receipt 
from sale of implements and machinery was Re 1 or more per cultivating family. 
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Serial 

number 

Diatrict 

Average 
expenditure 
on purchase 
per cultivating 
family 

(Rs) 

Average receipt 
from sale 
per cultivating 
family 

. (Rs) 

Net purchase(-f*) 
or Bale(—) 
per cultivating 
family 

(Rs) 

1. 

Agra... 

1! 

1 

+10 

2. 

Bhatinda... 

68 

3 

+66 

3. 

Shajapur. 

16 

1 

416 

4. 

Raisen. 

13 

2 

+ 11 

6. 

Sambalpiir. 

8 

1 

+ 7 

6. 

Bilaspur. 

i 

1 

— 1 

7. 

Chanda. 

19 

1 

418 

8. 

Nagpur. 

9 

1 

4 8 

9. 

Ahmedabad. 

65 

2 

463 

K). 

Bijapur. 

27 

1 

426 

11. 

Parbhani. 

20 

1 

419 

12. 

Nizamabad. 

14 

1 

4 13 

13. 

Hassan. 

20 

6 

414 

14. 

Bangalore.*. 

17 

2 

415 

15. 

Cuddaj)ah. 

33 

1 

432 

16. 

Kutnool. 

40 

2 

438 

17. 

West Godavari. 

30 

5 « 

4 26 

18. 

Chingleput. 

90 

1 

489 

19. 

Ramanathapuraiu. 

9 

1 

4- 8 

20. 

Quilon. 

5 

4 

4 1 


Except in Bhatinda where sale was reported only by some of the small cultivators, 
in the other districts the sale w^as mostly by the large and the medium cultivators. 
Only in one district, viz., Bilaspur, Avas there a net sale of inyplements ])er cultivator. 
In others, the amounts involved in sale being very small, the reduction in gross 
investment made by allowing'for it is negligible. 

11.6.31 Expenditure on purchase of implements, machinery and transport 
equipment was generally financed from owned resources. In 37 of the districts 
more than 70 per cent of the expenditure on the item was financed from owned 
resources. Borrowing was the major soiirce of finance in 13 districts. In seven 
of these districts the average expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family 
exceeded Rs 100. Sale of assets and other sources together financed 25 to 35 per 
cent of the expenditure on the item in three districts, viz., Ballia, Sitapur and Nainital. 

Reclamation of land 

11.6.32 The exact nature of the activity indicated by ‘reclamation of land’ 
would differ from area to area. In most places, it would mean the bringing of fallow 
or jungle land under the plough by removing trees, shrubs or weeds or deej) plough¬ 
ing or both. This would be true particularly of the dry and hilly districts. But 
in certain other areas, particularly the coastal districts, it may mean draining of 
marshy or low lying lands for bringing them into cultivation or the flooding of saline 
land for removing its salinity. In some coastal districts, lands subject to inundation 
by the sea are protected by bunds arid drained for cultivation purposes. The type 
of activity described by the term ‘ reclamation of land ’ might, thus, differ considerably 
in nature and extent from district to district, and may also involve little or large 
expenditure according to different t)rpes of activity. It would be recalled that 
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taking the 75 districts together, the proportion of cultivating families incurring 
expenditure on this item was about 4 per cent. Analysing the data on the proportion 
of cultivating families reporting expenditure on the item in each district, we find 
that in 9 districts no expenditure on the item was reported or the proportion 
reporting expenditure was negligible ; among the remaining districts the i»roportion 
was below 5 per cent in 36 districts, between 5 and 10 per cent in 17 districts, and 
above 10 per cent in 13 districts. The districts in which 10 per cent or more of the 
large cultivators reported ex})enditure on the item number 27. 

11.6.33 For cultivators as a class, the average expenditure per family was nil or 
below Rs 10 in 59 districts and Rs 10 or above in 16 districts. The average expendi¬ 
ture per reporting family among the large cultivators stood above Rs 100 in 48 
districts. No expenditure on the item was reported by the small cultivators in 
17 districts. In 41 districts the average expenditure per reporting family of the 
small cultivators was below Rs 100; in the remaining 17 districts except Meerut 
it was between Rs 100 and Rs 500 ; in M(M3rut it was as high as Rs 1,110. 


11.6.34 The following table gives some details for districts in which expendi- 
tur (5 on reclamation of land w^as reported by more than 10 per cent of tlie cultivating 
families : 


Serial 

number 

IliHtrict 

Pro^xirtion 
of culti¬ 
vating 
familioB j 
reportiiig 
oxiHJudi- 
turo 

(Per cent) 

AVERAGE EXrENDITUKE PER 

REPORTIN(} FAMILY 

1 

- 

Largt) 

culti¬ 

vators 

(Rs) 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

(Rs) 

►Small 

oulti- 

vators 

(Rb) 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

I 

(Rs) 

1. 

Tripura. 

30 3 

322 

343 

378 

341 

355 

2. 

Aligarh.. 

12 H 

.52 

47 

44 

34 

44 

a. 

Sirohi.i 

61 H 

192 

127 

76 

73 

94 

4. 

Jaipur... 

18-7 

68 

52 

28 

28 

39 

5. 

Bhilna. 

20-4 

209 

136 i 

45 

95 

102 

6. 

Raisen. 

17-4 

845 

407 

110 

58 

194 

7. 

Sambalpur. 

14 2 

177 

121 

64 

99 

107 

8. 

Sagar. 

12-4 

109 

130 

60 

44 

01 

9. 

Sorath. 

13 6 

191 

111 

58 

58 

77 

10. 

Ahmedabad. 

lV-3 

130 

106 

64 

72 

81 

11. 

Broach. 

16 6 

83 

86 

43 

44 

60 

12. 

Malabar. 

12-7 

678 

326 

57 

34 

199 

13. 

Quilon. 

I 

10 6 

248 

200 

70 

65 

161 


11.6.35 Physical characteristics would be of considerable importance in the 
case of reclamation of land ; and there would be large variations in circumstances. 
For example, in many districts of Central India, large patches of land are not regularly 
cultivated but taken occasionally on annual lease for cultivation. In such cases, 
clearing the land of shrubs and weeds and preparation of it for cultivation become 
important items of expenditure. In these parts, there are also considerable areas 
of ham infested land on which large reclamation expenditure is necessary for bringing 
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TABLE 11.47—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON RECLAMATION OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


BIO CVLTIVATOKS 


Serial 

ntim- 

her 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


1 

2 

1. 

Sirohi. 

74-4 

2. 

Bhilsa. 

471 

3. 

Tripura. 

42-4 

4. 

Sambalpiir.... 

34 6 

6. 

Quiion. 

33 1 

6. 

Sagar. 

29-9 

7. 

Aligarh. 

28-6 

8. 

Akola. 

27 6 

9. 

Chanda. 

26 9 

10. 

Malabar. 

25-9 

11. 

Malda. 

24-4 

12, 

Jaipur. 

24-4 

J3. 

Puri. 

24’4 

14. 

Broach. 

24-4 

Jo. 

Palamau. 

24’0 

10. 

Nagpur. 

23’6 

17. 

Ahmedabad... 

22’2 

JS. 

Bhagalpur.... 

221 

19. 

Sorath. 

20’4 

20. 

Raisen. 

20’2 

21. 

Sirmoor. 

19’0 

22. 

Shajapur. 

17’S 

23. 

West Godavari 

16’9 

24. 

Osmanabad... 

15’5 

2.5. 

Koraput. 

15*0 

20. 

Burdwan. 

14’4 

27. 

Parbhani. 

14*4 

28. 

Rewa. 

13’9 

29. 

Hazaribagh... 

13’6 

;,o. 

Kumool. 

13*2 

21. 

Midnapore.... 

11*2 

32. 

Chingleput.... 

9*5 

32. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

9*4 

.31. 

Hoshiarpur... 

9’3 

35. 

Kamrup. 

8*5 

36. 

Deoria. 

80 

37. 

Mahbubnagar. 

8*0 

38. 

Cuddapah.... 

7*2 


LAROG CULTIVATORS 


District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

3 

4 

Sirohi. 

76’5 

Tripura. 

42’8 

Bhilsa... 

33-3 

Sambalpur.... 

30’3 

Jaipur. 

28-3 

Malabar. 

22’3 

Aligarh. 

22-2 

Quiion. 

220 

Ahmedabad... 

21’5 

Palamau. 

20’8 

Broach. 

19’5 

Sagar. 

19’2 

Raisen. 

191 

Sirmoor. 

18’7 

Malda. 

181 

Bhagalpur.... 

16 6 

Nagpur. 

16*5 

Puri. 

16’2 

Sorath. 

15’1 

Parbhani. 

150 

Akola. 

14’6 

Osmanabad... 

12*9 

Chanda. 

12*5 

Rewa. 

11*6 

Kumool. 

11*2 

Hazaribagh... 

11*0 

Shajapur. 

10*0 

Koraput. 

9’8 

West Godavari 

9*6 

Monghyr. 

9*4 

Midna{)ore^... 

7*6 

Burdwan. 

6*8 

Bhatinda. 

6*6 

Ramanatha- 

6*5 

puram. 

Chingleput.... 

6*2 \ 

Nizamabad... 

5*5 

Hoshiarpur... 

5*0 

Satna. 

5*0 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 

por- 

District 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

5 

6 

Sirohi. 

621 

Tripura. 

26*2 

Ahmedabad... 

15’8 

Bhilsa. 

15*7 

Raisen. 

15’7 

Jaipur. 

15’6 

Sorath. 

14’8 

Malabar. 

12-3 

Broach....... 

11*2 

Aligarh. 

101 

Parbhani. 

8’7 

Shajapur. 

7’4 

Sagar. 

71 

Quiion. 

70 

Koraput. 

6’4 

Akola. 

6*1 

Sambalpur.... 

5*7 

Hazaribagh... 

5*6 

Chanda. 

5*4 

Puri. 

5*2 

Burdwan. 

5*0 

Nagpur. 

1 5*0 

Nainital. 

1 4*8 

West Godavari 

1 4*7 

Kumool. 

4*2 

Rewa. 

3*9 

Deoria. 

3*8 

Bhatinda. 

3*5 

Poona........ 

3*5 

Osmanabad... 

3*4 

Malda. 

3*3 

Bhagalpur.... 

2*9 

Chingleput.... 

2*4 

Kanpur. 

2*3 

Banner. 

2*3 

Cuddapah.... 

2*3 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

2*1 

Hoshiarpur... 

2*0 


SMALL OUI.TIVATORS 


District 

Pro- 

jxir- 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

7 

8 

Sirohi. 

470 

Tripura. 

21-9 

Ahmedabad... 

21*6 

Raison. 

ISO 

Broach. 

17*2 

Jaipur. 

12’8 

Bhilsa. 

12’7 

Sagar. 

10’9 

Sorath. 

10’3 

Burdwan. 

8-7 

Osmanabad... 

8*4 

Aligarh. 

6’7 

Sambalpur.... 

6’6 

Bhagalpur....; 

4’6 

Akola. 

4 1 

Quiion. 

41 

Parbhani. 

40 

Malabar. 

3’4 

Hazaribagh... 

3’3 

Shajapur. 

3’2 

Bangalore.... 

31 

Chanda. 

30 

Nainital...... 

2*9 

Kumool. 

2*5 

Puri. 

2’3 

West Godavari 

21 

Lakhimpur... 

1’6 

Jalpaiguri.... 

1’6 

Palamau. 

1*6 

Bijapur. 

1*3 

Chingleput.... 

1*3 

Hoshiarpur... 

11 

Satna ....... 

11 

Ramanatha- 

1*1 

puram. 


Poona. 

1*0 

Bilaspur. 

0*8 

Ballia. 

0*7 

Agra.. 

0*7 
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TABLE 11.47—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON RECLAMATION OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Soria 1 
num- 
l)er 

Bid CULTIVATORS 

LARUE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

District 

Pro- 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

DiHtri(5t 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

39. 

Hhatinda. 

65 

(hiddapah .... 

6 0 


1-9 


0 7 

40. 

Monghyr. 

6 6 

Kamriip. 

4-8 

Bangalore.... 

1-8 

Sawai Madho- 

0-7 








pur. 


41. 

Sawai Madho- 

6 3 

Mahbubnagar. 

4-8 

Jalpaiguri.... 

17 

( •liittorgarh.. . 

0-7 


]iiir. 








42. 

Bijapur. 

62 

Deoria. 

4-3 

Mahbubnagar. 

17 

Nagjmr. 

0-7 

43. 

Nizamabad.. . 

5 1 

Poona. 

38 

Kamnip. 

14 

Kanpur. 

0 6 

44. 

Hallia.. 

6 0 

Hatnagiri. 

3-4 

Palamati. 

14 

Deoria. 

0-6 

45. 

Ilatnugiri. 

60 

.lalpaiguri. ... 

3-1 

Sawai Madho- 

14 

(^uddapah .... 

0-5 






pur. 




40. 

Poona. 

4’8 

Sawai Ma<lho- 

3 1 

Midnapore.... 

1-3 

Ratnagiri. 

0-4 




pur. 





47. 

Kolhapur. 

4-6 

Bangalore.... 

3 1 

Kolhapur. 

1-2 

Kolhapur. 

0-4 

48. 

r'oimbaifjro.. . 

3 0 

Barmer. 

3-0 

Nizamabad... 

1-1 

Hissar. 

0-3 

49. 

Bangalore.... 

3‘6 

Kolhapur. 

2 9 

Chittorgarh... 

1-0 

West Khan- 

0-3 








desh. 


50. 

. 

3‘4 

Bijapur. 

2-6 

West Khan- 

1-0 

Sirmoor. 

0-2 






desh. 




51. 

Barmer. 

34 

Coimbatore... 

2-2 

Bilaspur. 

0-9 

Mah bu Imagar. 

0-2 

52. 

Hamirinir. ... 

31 

Kanpur. 

2 1 

Satna. 

0-8 

Midnapore.... 

0-t 

53. 

Nainital. 

30 

Ballia. 

1-7 

Bijapur. 

0-8 

-Hamirpur.... 

0-1 

54. 

Kaiipiir. 

2-S 

West Khan- 

1-7 

Hassan... 

0-8 

Meerut....... 

0-1 




desh. 






55. 

Satiia. 

26 

Jhabua....... 

1-4 

Coimliatore... 

0-7 

Barmer. 

0-1 

56, 

Jal])aiguri.... 

2 2 

Hamirpiir. . .. 

13 

Ballia. 

0 6 

Koraput. 

0-1 

57. 

West Khan- 

2 0 

Meerut. 

1-2 

Hamirpur.... 

0-3 

Durg. 

0 1 


desh. 







58. 

Hassan... 

19 

Bilaspur. 

1-2 

Meerut. 

0-2 

Hassan. 

0-1 

59. 

Bilaspur. 

0-9 

Nainital...... 

1-1 

Sinnoor. 

0-2 

Cachar. 


60. 

Sultanpur.... 

0 7 

Hassan... 

0-8 

Ratnagiri. 

0 2 

Kamnip. 

- 

61. 

Jaunpur. 

0-4 

Jaunpur. 

0 4 

Shivpuri. 

0-1 

Malda. 

- 

62. 

Hirzapur. 

0‘2 

Sultanpur.... 

0-2 

Lakhimpur... 

- 

Monghyr. 


63. 

Shahjahanpur. 

0-2 

Mirzapur. 

0-1 

Cachar. 

- 

Mirzapur. 


64. 

Hissar. 

0 1 

Shahjahanpur. 

0-1 ! 

Mirzapur. 

- 

Jaunpur. 

- 

65. 

Lakhimpur... 

- 

Lakhimpur. .. 

- 

Jaunpur. 

- 

Sultanpur.... 

“ 

66. 

Oaohar. 


Cachar. 


Sultanpur.. .. 


Sitapur. 


67. 

Sitapiir. 

- 

Sitapur. 

- 

Sitapur. 


Shahjahanpur. 

- 

68. 

Agra. 


Agra. 

_ 

Shahjahanpur. 

_ 

JuUundur. . . . 

— 

69. 

JuUundur.. .. 


Jullundur. .. . 


Agra. 


Mohindergarh. 

- 

70. 

Mohindergarh. 


Hissar. 

1 _ 

Jullundur. . . . 

_ 

Churu. 

— 

71. 

Chum.. 


Moliindergarh. 


Hissar. 


Jhabua.. 


72. 

Chittorgarh... 

- 

Churu. 

- 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

Shivpuri. 

- 

73. 

tThabtia. 


Chittorgarh... 


Churu. 


Rewa. 

— 

74. 

Shivpuri. 


Shivpuri. 


Jhabua... 


Nizamabad... 


75. 

Durg-. i...... 


Durg... 


Durg. 


Coimbatore... 

- 











43 
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TABLE 11.48—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
RECLAMATION OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO OULTtVATORS 

LABOB OULTIVATOBS 

Serial 

num- 


m 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

ount 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Raisen. 

846 

Ohittorgarh... 

1,430 

2. 

Monghyr. 

829 

Coimbatore.,. 

865 

3. 

Coimbatore... 

783 

Sawai Madho- 

656 

4. 

Poona. 

767 

pur. 

Hassan. 

621 

5. 

Hassan. 

693 

Poona. 

576 

6. 

Sawai Madho- 

665 

Deoria. 

560 

7. 

pur 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

611 

Raisen. 

407 

8. 

Malabar. 

578 

Bijapur. 

373 

9. 

Deoria. 

569 

Ramanatha- 

349 

10. 

Bhagalpur.... 

440 

puram. 

Tripura. 

343 

11. 

Hazaribagh... 

433 

Malabar. 

326 

12. 

Bilaspur. 

398 

Cuddapah.... 

325 

13. 

Chingleput.... 

384 

Bangalore.... 

322 

14. 

Cuddapah.... 

367 

Bilaspur. 

315 

16. 

Akola. 

339 

Barmer. 

300 

16. 

Tripura. 

322 

West Khan- 
desh. 

300 

17. 

West Godavari 

312 

Akola. 

291 

18. 

Kumool. 

306 

Bhagalpur.... 

277 

19. 

Banner. 

301 

Hazaribagh... 

276 

20. 

West Khan- 
desh. 

296 

Meerut. 

256 

21. 

Biiaour. 

289 

Ballia. 

264 

22. 

Ballia. 

264 

Monghyr. 

263 

23. 

Quilon. 

248 

Nizamabad... 

244 

24. 

Shahjahanpur. 

230 

West Godavari 

232 

26, 

Hissar. 

230 

Chingleput.... 

232 

26. 

Meerut. 

227 

Shahjahanpur. 

230 

27. 

Ratnagiri. 

216 

Hissar. 

230 

28. 

Bhilsa. 

209 

Kurhool. 

209 

29. 

Midnapore. •.. 

206 

Kolhapur....: 

207 

30. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

203 

Midnapore.... 

206 

31. 

Bangalore.... 

201 

Satna. 

201 

32. 

Sirohi. 

192 

Quilon... 

200 

33. 

Sorath. 

191 

Nainital...... 

181 

34. 

Nainital. 

181 

Sultanpur.... 

161 

36. 

Sambalpur— 

177 

Ratna^ri. 

162 

36. 

Osmanabad... 

177 

Kanpur. 

150 

37. 

ICanpur. 

176 

Chanda. 

148 


MBDIUH OULTIVATOBS 

SMALL OULTIVATOBS 

■■i 

Am- 


Am- 


ount 

District 

ount 

■HI 

(Rs) 


(Rs) 

5 



8 

Sawai Madho- 


Meerut. 

1,110 

pur. 

Kamrup. 

566 

Biiaour. 

484 





Tripura. 

378 

Tripura...... 

341 





Korapiit...... 

.371 

Hassan.. 

217 

Agra.*. 

350 

Mahbubnagar. 

193 

Jal|)aiguri. ... 

287 

Agra. 

192 

Deoria. 

226 

Nagpur. 

182 





Nagpur. 

222 

Bilaspur. 

173 





Kolhapur. 

212 

Sawai Madho- 

168 



pur. 


Bijapur. 

208 

Hamirimr.... 

160 

Poona. 

185 

Jalpaiguri.... 

136 

Nainital. 

154 

Poona. 

133 

Ballia. 

153 

West Go<iavari 

122 

West Godavari 

152 

Lakhimpur. .. 

121 

West Khan- 

160 

Nainital. 

119 

desh. 




Kanpur. 

147 

Midnapore.... 

116 

Chittorgarh... 

139 

Palamau. 

100 

Burdwan. 

131 

Sambalpur.... 

99 

Chingleput.... 

120 

Bhilsa. 

95 

Hassan. 

115 

Ballia.. 

90 

Bhagalpur.... 

112 

Kolhapur. 

76 

Mirzapur. 

no 

Hoshiarpur... 

76 

Raisen. 


Akola. 

74 

Puri. 

108 

Sirohi. 

73 

Hamirpur.... 

107 

Ahmedabad... 

72 

Nizamabad... 

98 

Kumool . 

69 

Midnapore.... 

02 

Chanda. 

67 




65 

Kumool . 

87 

Hazaribagh... 

61 

Shivpuri. ..... 

86 

Raisen . 

58 

Cuddapah.... 

84 

Sorath . 

58 

Malda. 

83 

BurdwfLn. 

63 

Sirohi . 

76 

Bhagalpur. ... 

48 

Hacaribagh. .. 

76 

Barmer . 

45 

Purhhani. 

76 

SagA-f. 

44 

Akn1«., .. 

70 

Broaeh. ...... 

44 

Coimbatore. .. 

70 

West Khan- 

44 



desh. 
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TABLE 11.48—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON RECLAMATION OF LAND AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES 
OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



LAROS: CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Alinicdahad. 


81 I Palamau. 


Jaunpur. 


Jhabua. 

Lakhimpur... 

Cachar. 

Sitapur. 

Agra. 


Jullundur.. . . 
Mohindcrgarh. 

Churu. 

Shivpiiri. 

I>urg. 


143 Quilon. 

136 Ahmedabad.. 
133 Hoshiarpur.. 


J 33 iSagar. 

130 8orath.. 

127 Chanda.... 
127 Malabar.... 
121 Bangalore.. 

Ill Sambalpur.. 
106 Barmer. . . . 
101 Raraanatha- 
puram. 

98 Bhilsa. 

95 Aligarh. 


95 Broach. 

94 Sirmoor.... 
92 Hatnagiri... 
92 Osmanabad. 


86 Shajapur. 


86 Bhatinda. 

82 Palamau. 

79 Mahbubnagar. 

76 Satna... . . 

63 Jaipur. 


60 Monghyr. 

52 Eewa. 

50 Mt^erut. 

47 Lakhimpur. .. 
31 Cachar. 


23 Jaunpur. 

- Sultanpur.... I 

- Sitapur. i 

“ Shahjahanpur.i 

- Jullundur. . . . 


Hissar. 

- Mohi n dergarh. 

- Churu. 

~ Jhabua. 

- Durg. 


70 Bangalore.... 44 

64 Cuddapah.... 44 

60 Sirmoor. 42 


60 Deoria . . . 
58 Ratnagirt. 
57 Shajapur. 
.57 Satna.. .. 
55 Puri. 


54 Aligarh... 
50 Parbhani. 
48 Malabar.. 


45 Kanpur. 
44 Hissar. . 


43 Jaipur. 

42 Chingleput.... 
42 Chittorgarh.. . 
42 Rauianatha- 
puram. 

40 Osmanabad... 


39 Bhatinda. 
38 Koraput.. 

38 Durg. 

32 Cachar... 
28 Kamrup.. 


25 Malda. 

19 Monghyr. 

15 Mirzapur. 

Jaunpur. 

Sultanpur.... 

- Sitapur. 

- Shahjahanpur. 

- Jullundur.... 
Mohindcrgarh. 

- Churu. 

~ Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

- R^^wa. 

- Nizamabad... 

- Coimbatore... 
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it under cultivation. Some of this is being specially planned and financed by Govern¬ 
ment. Because of these circumstances, a number of districts in this area, viz., 
Jaipur, Sirohi, Bhilsa, Raisen and Sagar, reported a comparatively high propor¬ 
tion, more than 10 per cent, of the total number of cultivating families reporting 
expenditure on this item. The other districts reporting a general spread of expendi¬ 
ture on this item among cultivators are not concentrated in particular regions in a 
similar manner. Specially important among individual districts is widespread 
expenditure as well as high level of expenditure per reporting family on reclamation 
undertaken in Tripura district, which was reported to have been due to Govern¬ 
ment assistance to cultivators in the form of loans for this purpose. In one of the 
selected villages in Malabar, clearing of jungles and terracing and bunding of slopes 
for planting rubber and coconut were reported. 

11.6.86 Reclamation activity would be undertaken by a large number of 
families if it was connected with the continued maintenance of holdings in culti¬ 
vation and w^as a type of annual or periodic effort which had to be normally under¬ 
taken in this connexion. In this case, the expenditure w^ould not only be fairly wide¬ 
spread but also its average size among various classcis of cultivators would not 
diverge very widely. In other districts where the expenditure was undertaken only 
for special or occasional purposes it would be large for individuals because of the 
special effort involved and would be undertaken only by those who had the resources. 
Among the districts of Rajasthan, for example, the data for the neighbouring districts 
of Jaipur and Saw'ai Madhopur present a contrast. Whereas in the case of Jaipur 
18 • 7 per cent of the families reported expenditure and Rs 39 was the average expendi¬ 
ture per reporting family, in Sawai Madhopur only 1-7 per cent of the families re¬ 
ported expenditure on the item, while the expenditure per rei)orting family was 
Rs 561. Jaipur also showed a comparatively even level of expenditure per reporting 
family among various classes of cultivators, a feature which it shares with many dis¬ 
tricts in the table presented in paragraph 11.6.34, such as Aligarh, Sirohi and 
Ahmedabad. In Sawai Madhopur, on the other hand, there was a sharp decline in 
the per reporting family expenditure from the medium cultivators to the small culti¬ 
vators. In this connexion it may be noticed that in districts Raisen and Malabar, 
included in the table referred to above, the expenditure is highly concentrated among 
the big cultivators. This might indicate a combination of the two types of pheno¬ 
menon indicated above. In Tripura, because of the s|)ecial circumstances, both the 
proportion of reporting families and the expenditure per reporting family were high 
and the per reporting family expenditure was at a uniformly high level among all the 
classes of cultivators. 

11.6.37 In 49 districts more than half the total expenditure on reclamation 
of land was financed by current income and past savings. In 29 of these districts 
the proportion of expenditure financed by these two sources together exceeded 70 
per cent. In several of the districts borrowed funds were utilized to a substantial 
extent in financing the expenditure on the item ; in 18 districts more than half the 
total expenditure, and in 19 districts 30 to 50 per cent of the total expenditure, was 
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financed by borrowings. Generally, in the districts in which the expenditure per 
reporting family on the item was at a relatively high level, borrowings constituted an 
important source of finance. In Durg district the entire expenditure on the item was 
financed by sale of assets and other sources. The average expenditure on the item 
was, however, very low in this district. Sale of assets and other sources were impor¬ 
tant also in Kamrup and Agra, where about 45 and 90 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture respectively was financed from these sources. 

Digging and repair of wells 

11.6.38 The importance of wells as a means of irrigation in this country as a 
whole, and in the areas dependent largely or entirely on rainfall in particular, needs 
no emphasis. In the dry districts, not served by irrigation works such as canals 
or large tanks, almost the only means of irrigation available are wells. In districts 
such as Coimbatore, Cuddapali and Poona, the wells are deep and need a large amount 
of expenditure for construction ; in other districts where the water-level is high, 
wells can be dug easily and they do not need mu(;h expenditure. The cost of cons¬ 
truction of a well may vary from locality to locality even within the same district 
and range from a few rupees as in the case of a sliallow, unwalled well in deltaic 
parts of the coastal districts to thousands of rupees as in Coimbatore district. This 
item includes expenditure on the digging as well as that on the repair of wells. 
Repair may also cost only a small or a substantial amount. 

11.6.39 Table 11.39 gives the proportion of cultivating families reporting 
expenditure in the various districts on this item. In five districts, no expenditure was 
reported, while in 43 districts less than 5 per cent of the cultivators incurred expendi¬ 
ture. Of the remaining districts, more than 10 per cent of the families reported 
expenditure in 11 districts. In no district was the proportion more than 35 per cent. 
It is clear from this that only a relatively small proportion of cultivators are able to 
undertake this expenditure. While districts in which more than 10 per cent of the 
families among the large cultivators reported expenditure on this item number 26, 
tlie corresponding number of districts for the small cultivators is only 4. The 
following figures for di.stricts in which digging and repair of wells is of importance 
illustrate the variations. In Coimbatore, while 35-6 per cent of the families among 
the large cultivators reported expenditure on digging and repair of wells, only 6*7 
per cent among the small cultivators reported such expenditure. The corresponding 
figures for Aligarh are 21-9 per cent and 3*5 per cent, and for Chingleput district, 
20*3 per cent and 2*0 per cent. In Jullundur, on the other hand, the proportion 
for the two classes of cultivators was high at 39*9 per cent and 28-0 per cent respec¬ 
tively ; and in Meerut 27*8 per cent among the large cultivators and 12*9 per cent 
among the small cultivators reported such expenditure. 

11.6.40 Expenditure on digging and repair of wells is conditioned by physical 
circumstances both in relation to the spread of operations and to the costs of indivi¬ 
dual operation. Districts in which the proportion of families reporting expenditure 
on this item during the year was above 10 per cent are usually situated in tracts where 
welhdigging operations can be undertaken extensively and are comparatively not 
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TABLE 11.49—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON DIGGING AND REPAIR OF WELLS AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

District 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


1 

2 

1. 

Jullundur.. .. 

67-3 

2. 

Coimbatore... 

44‘8 

3. 

Hoshiarpur... 

43 4 

4. 

Chittorgarh... 

39‘6 

5. 

Meerut. 

36-8 

6. 

Aligarh. 

28’7 

7. 

Cuddapah.... 

28-5 

8. 

Sorath. 

28‘4 

ft. 

Chingleput.... 

26 8 

10. 

Shajapur. 

23 3 

H. 

Palamau. 

22‘6 

12. 

Bhagalpur,... 

21 1 

13. 

Agra. 

209 

14. 

Ahmedabad... 

19 1 

15. 

Rewa. 

18-6 

16. 

Barmer. 

18 2 

17. 

Jaipur. 

17 6 

18. 

Deoria. 

17 2 

19. 

Sultanpur.... 

15’9 

20. 

Malabar. 

15 2 

21. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

14-8 

22. 

Shivpuri. 

13-7 

23. 

Mahbubnagar. 

13-7 

24. 

Osmanabad... 

131 

26. 

Hamirpur.... 

12’5 

26. 

Quilon. 

12-5 

27. 

Tripura. 

12 4 

28. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

12-2 

29. 

Poona. 

11-2 

30. 

Broach. 

IhO 

31. 

Kumool. 

11 0 

32. 

Cachar. 

10-9 

33. 

Jhabua. 

10-8 

34. 

Jaunpur. 

101 

,36. 

Mongh3rr. 

91 

36. 

Akola. 

8-8 

37. 

Ballia. 

8 4 


LARGE CULTIVATORS 


District 


Hoshiarpur.. 
Jullundur. . . 
Coimbatoro.. 
Chittorgarh.. 
Meerut. 

Aligarh. 

Palamau . . .., 
Ohingleput... 
Ouddapali. .. 
Shajapur.... 

Ahraedabad.. 

Agra. 

Sorath. 

Tripura. 

Shivpuri.. 

Jaipur.. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Mirzapur...,, 

Barmor. 

Deoria. 

Haraanatha- 

puram. 

Malabar.. 

Osmanabad.. 

Eewa. 

Bhagalpur... 

Sultanpur... 

Quilon. 

Mahbubnagar 

Poona. 

Nagpur.. 

Kumool.. 

Jaunpur.. 

Bijapur.. 

Caohar.. 

Mohindergarh 

Broach. 

West Khan- 
deaih. 


Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


41 S 
S9'9 
36 0 
34‘6 
27 8 

21 9 
20 7 
20 3 
20 2 
18 9 

18 3 

17 9 
17 6 

16 3 
14 6 

14 1 
13 G 

12 9 
12’5 
12-2 

11 7 

11 6 
11 5 
11 2 
10 8 

10 6 
9-3 
8 8 

8G 
8 1 

6-9 

6-3 

6-3 

6-2 

61 

6 1 
6 9 


MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


District 


Jullundur. . . 
(Jiittorgarb.. 

Horath. 

Meerut. 

Hoshiarpur.. 

Aligarh. 

Ahmodabad.. 
Coimbatore.. 
Cuddapah... 
Jaipur. 

Palamau.... 

Agra. 

Bainanatha- 

puram. 

Malabar. 

Sawai Madbo- 
pur. 

Shivpuri... 
Chingleput... 

Shaja*^ur_ 

Kumool. 

Poona. 

Cachar. 

Mohindergarh 

Barmer. 

Mahbubnagar 
Mirzapur.... 

Bhagalpur... 

Satna. 

Deoria. 

Parbbani.... 
Jhabua. 

Puri. .. 

Sultanpur... 

Tripura. 

Osmanabad.. 
Nizamabad.. 

Quilon. 

Rewa. 


Pro- 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 




34-6 
26 0 
21-4 
21 3 
201 

16 6 
14 4 
13 9 
10 8 
10 3 

10 2 

8‘7 

8-6 

8^4 

8-2 

so 

7 6 

7 1 

6-8 

61 

6 0 

4 5 
4.4 

4-3 
3 9 

3‘6 
3 6 
3 4 

3-3 
3 2 

3‘2 
31 
30 
3 0 
3 0 

30 
2 9 


District 


Jullundur. . .. 
Chittorgarh... 

Meerut. 

Sorath. 

Ahmedabad... 

Jaipur. 

Mirzapur. 

Coimbatore... 

Malabar. 

Palamau. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

l\)ona. 

(haldapah . ... 

Bhagalpur.... 
Rewa. 

Aligarh. 

Kumool. 

Osmanabad... 

Agra. 

Shajapur. 

IXioria. 

Shivpuri. 

Mohindergarh. 

Barmor. 

Chingleput.... 

Puri. 

Jaunpur. 

Hoshiaipur... 

Bijajiur. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

Broach. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Kolhapur. 

Nainital. 

Hissar. 

Quilon. 

West Khan- 
desh. 


Pro- 

por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


28 0 
161 
12‘9 
10 6 

9 9 

S’8 
8 1 
6 7 
4 7 
4 6 

4 3 

4-3 
4 3 

3-9 

3-8 

3 6 
3 6 

3’2 
3 0 
2’7 

2 4 

2 4 
2 2 
2 1 
2 0 

1>8 

1-7 

1‘7 

1-6 

14 

11 

11 

10 
0-9 
0 9 

0‘9 

0-7 
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TABLE 11.49—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON DIGGING AND REPAIR OF WELLS AMONG THE 
FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


BIO CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 


District 


por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


LABOR CULTIVATORS 


MBDIUM CULTIVATORS 


SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Difltrict 


por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


District 


por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


District 


por¬ 

tion 

(Per 

cent) 


_ 2 


38. 

39. 

40. 


Sirohi. 

Mirzapur. 

West Godavari 


8>4 

8-3 

80 


Sirohi 

Sagar 

Puri. 


3 


57 
6 4 
5-3 


Broach.. 
Bijapur. 
Jaunpur. 


2‘8 
2 8 
2-6 


Shahjahanpur. 

Nagpur. 

Satna. 


0 5 
0‘5 
0-4 


41. 

42. 


43, 


44. 

45. 


Bijapur.... 
West Khan- 
desh. 

Satna. 

Kamrup.... 
Nagpur.... 


7 6 
7-6 


Harairpur.... 
Jhabua. 


5-2 
5 2 


Bangalore.... 
Hissar. 


1‘8 

1-7 


Bangalore.... 
Midnapore.... 


0 3 
0 2 


6‘8 

6 6 
5^8 


West Godavari 

Akola. 

Monghyr. 


4‘8 West Khan- 
desh. 

4 6 Kolhapur. 

4‘3 Hazaribagh... 


1-7 Hazaribagh... 


0-2 


1 • 6 Monghyr. 01 

1 • 5 Sultanpur.... 01 


46. 

Chanda. 

5’5 

47, 

Kolhapur. 

4-6 

48. 

Bilaspur. 

4 3 

49. 1 

Bangalore.... 

4 2 

60. 

Hassan. 

38 


Ballia........ 

4-3 

Hassan... 

Parbhani. 

42 

Nainital.. 

Satna. 

40 

Sirohi.,,. 

Kamnip. 

3 8 

Nagpur.. 

Nizamabad... 

3-6 

BaOia.... 


15 
1‘4 
14 
11 
0 9 


Hamiipur.... 

(lhanda. 

Sagar. 

Lakhimpur... 
Oachar. 


0 1 
0 1 
01 


51. 

62. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


Nizamabad... 
Shahjahanpur. 

Parbhani. 

Sagar. 

Bhatinda. 


3-3 

2-9 

2-9 

25 

2 4 


Kolhapur. 

Katnagiri. 

Chanda. 

Bilaspur. 

Bangalore.... 


2-9 
2 4 
2 2 
1-6 
16 


Shahjahanpur. 
West Godavari 
Hamirjmr.... 

Bilaspur. 

Bhilsa. 


0 9 
0 9 
07 
0 6 
0 4 


Kamrup. 

Tripura. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

Malda. 

Burdwan. 


66. 

57. 

58. 
69. 
60. 


Katnagiri. 

Mohindergarh. 
Sanibalpur.... 

Puri. 

Nainital. 


2-4 
2 0 
20 
2 0 
1-5 


Hassan. 

I>“rg. 

Bhatinda. 

Shahjahanpur. 
Hissar. 


15 

1-4 

13 

11 

11 


Midnapore.... 

Kanpur. 

Katnagiri. 

Akola. 

Malda. 


0’3 
0‘3 
0 3 
0‘2 
0 1 


Ballia... 
Sitapur.. 
Kanpur. 
Sirmoor. 
Bhatinda 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 


Kanpur. 

Midnapore.... 

Bhilsa. 

Hazaribagh... 
Hissar. 


0‘9 
0‘6 
0 6 
0’5 
0-5 


Kanpur. 

Sambalpur.... 

Nainital. 

Kaisen. 

Hazaribagh... 


0-9 
0 9 
0’8 
0-6 
0-4 


Monghyr. 

Sambalpur.... 

Sagar. 

Laichinipur... 
Kamrup. 


0 1 
0 1 
01 


Chiiru.. 
Sirohi.. 
Jhabua. 
Bhilsa.. 
Kaimm. 


66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 
76. 


Malda. 

Koraput. 

Durg. 

Sitapur. 

Lakhimpur... 

Jalpaiguri.... 

Burdwan. 

Sirmoor. 

Churn. 

Baiaen. 


0-4 
0-4 
0 4 
0 2 


Midnapore.... 

Bhilsa. 

Koraput. 

Malda. 

Sitapur. 


Lakhimpur... 
Jalpaiguri.... 

Burdwan. 

Sirmoor. 

Churu. 


0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 1 
0 1 


Jalpaiguri 
Burdwan. 
Sitapur... 
Sirmoor.. 
Bhatinda. 

Churu.... 
Kaisen... 
Koraput.. 
Chanda.. 
Durg. 


Sambalpur_ 

Koraput. 

Bilaspur. 

Durg. 

Akola. 

Katnagiri. 

Parbhani. 

Nizamabad... 

Hassan. 

West Godavari 
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TABLE li.50-^VERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
DIGGING AND REPAIR OF WELLS AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


BKJ CrLTIVATORS LARGE CULTIVATORS MEDIUM CTTLTIVATORS SMALL CITLTIVATORS 


District 

Am¬ 

ount 

(Rs) 

District 

1 

o 

3 

Nagpur. 

2,.'j73 

Sitapur. 

Coimbatore... 

1,934 

Monghyr. 

Monghyr. 

1,831 

Coimbatore... 

Barmer. 

1,618 

West Godavari 

West Godavari 

1,512 

Mohindergarh. 

Sitapur. 

1,300 

Bhatiiida. 

Sagar. 

1.248 

BarTTinr 

Bhutinda. 

1,129 

Akola. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

G068 

Hamirpur.... 

West Khan- 
desh. 

1,018 

Poona. 

Akola. 

1,003 

Nagpur. 

Kamnip. 

1,000 1 

Kamru]). 

Mahbubnagar. 

910 

West Khan- 



Am- 


Am- 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 


(Rs) 


(Rs) 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1,470 Sitapiir. 2,200 

1,439 Jaipur. 1,392 

1,337 Moiiiiidorgarh. 70r) 

1,188 Goimlmiore.. . 733 j 

1,161 Wt>8t Godavari 490 

1,002 Kanpur. 478 

980 Ballia. 414 

950 Nagj>ur. 355 


928 Parbhaiu. 
861 


Sawai Madho- 
pur. 


Shivpuri. 

Osmanabad.. 

Bijapur. 

Kamanatha- 
puram. 
Kumool. 


dosh. 

Sawai M.adho> 
pur. 

Mahbubnagar. 


Bijapur. . .. 
Osmanabad. 

Haasan. 

Agra. 


Chingluput.... 573 

Ballia. 528 


Kamanatha- 

puram. 

Chingloput.. 
Parbhani... 


Agra. 607 Ballia_ 

Sirohi. 493 Kurnool.. 

Jaunpur. 476 Kolhapur. 

Hassan. 436 Malda_ 

Broach. 428 Sirohi_ 

Kolhapur. 406 Shivpuri.. 

Moonit. 381 Bilaspur.. 

. 345 Jaunpur.. 


Nainital.... 
Biiaapur.... 
Ohittorgarh. 
Ouddapah.. 
Ahmedabad. 

Nizamabad. 
Sorath. 


328 Kanpur. 
324 Broach.. 
308 Jhabiia.. 
260 Sagar... 
266 Meerut.. 


256 Sorath. 
261 Jaipur. 


Mohindergarh. 

Chanda. 

VVcHt Khan- 
desh. 

Bijapur. 

(^)imbatore... 

Shahjahanpur. 

Poona. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Kfdhapur. 

Nagpur. 


728 Sagar... 
629 .faunpur 
616 Bijapur. 


287 Midnapore.. 

284 Jaipur. 

279 Malabar. ... 


596 Jullundur. ... 278 Broach. 


594 Sorath. 271 Cbittorgarh. 


609 Bangalore. ... 

477 Kurnool. 

444 Cbittorgarh... 
4.34 Chingloput.... 


268 Jaunfnir. 
256 Sagar... 
242 Hissar. . 
223 Aligarh.. 


420 Nizamabad... 213 Ahmedabad. 


418 Sultanpur.. .. 
399 Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

385 Osmanabad... 

375 Agra. 

367 Akola. 


206 Hazaribagh. 
201 Osmanabad. 

198 Hoshiarpur. 
189 Shivpuri.... 
185 Palamau... 


345 Barmor. 

344 Shivpuri. 

340 Hassan. 

330 Ahmeda bad... 
306 West Khan- 
desh. 


286 Kolhapur. 

284 Hamir|)ur.... 
272 Mahbubnagar. 

269 Cachar. 

267 Malabar. 


183 Jullundur. . 
181 Bhagalpur. 
179 Hamirpur.. 
168 Kurnool.... 
162 Shajapur... 


161 Meerut... 
146 Ctiddapah 
146 Sultanpur 
137 Banner. . 
133 Agra. 


265 Chanda. 
259 Sirohi... 


130 Cachar. 
128 Puri... 
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TABLE 11.50—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
DIGGING AND REPAIR OF WELLS AMONG THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BI(3 CTTLTIVATOR.S 

LA 11(3 E Cri^TlVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Distriet 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



m 


(R«) 


(Rh) 


(Rh) 


] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7' 

8 

38. 

Hoshiarpur... 

242 

A limed a bad... 

2R4 

Monghyr. 

120 

Nainital. 

40 

39. 

Parbhani. 

237 

Nainital. 

251 

Hoshiarpur... 

120 

Chingleput.... 

42 

40. 

Aligarh. 

235 

(Uiittorgarh... 

233 

Meerut. 

no 

Quilon. 

37 

41. 

Sul tan pur. . .. 

209 

(/uddajiah .... 

220 

(’uddu]mh .... 

no 

Rarnanatha- 

32 








])uram. 


42. 

Ratnagiri. 

209 

Hazaribagh... 

214 

llidHar. 

JOO 

Rewa. 

30 

43. 

Satna. 

189 

Nizamabad.. . 

212 

.1 ha bun. 

!);•) 

Bangalore.... 

29 

44. 

Malabar. 

180 

Bhagalpur.... 

211 

Aligarh. 

89 

Malibnbnagar. 

20 

40. 

.Ihabiia. 

185 

Aligarh. 

185 

Rnmaiuitha- 

81 

M(*ngbvr. 

20 






jiuram. 




40. 

Hhugaljmr... . 

181 

(■handa. 

177 

Malda. 

SO 

Soratb . 

19 

47. 

l*alainau. 

177 

Sultanpur.... 

174 

Shajapur. 

79 

Deoria. 

15 

48. 

Shajapur. 

170 

Hoshiarpur... 

174 

Midnajiore.... 

74 

Mirzapur. 

14 

49. 

Midiiaporo.... 

Mi2 

Shajapur. 

174 

Satna. 

74 

Satna. 

4 

f)0. 

Chanda. 

101 

Malabar. 

171 

Hazaribagh... 

72 

Lakhirnpur. .. 

- 

51. 

Tripura. 

J53 

lliHHar. 

157 

Bilaapur. 

00 

Kamrup. 


52. 

Jullundur. . . . 

150 

Satna. 

145 

Quilon. 

00 

'Fripura. 

- 

53. 

l>iirK. 

145 

Midi!a pore- 

142 

Bhagalpur.... 

50 

Jal]>aiguri.... 

- 

54. 

Rangalcire.... 

143 

Bangalore.... 

138 

Bhilsa. 

•12 

Malda. 

- 

55. 

JliHHur. 

120 

Deoria. 

126 

Puri. 

42 

Burdwan. 


50. 

Hazaribagh... 

J25 

Jullundiir. . . . 

120 

Nainital. 

38 

Balliii. 

! _ 

57. 

Quilon. 

121 

I’liri. 

108 

Rewa. 

35 

Sitnpur. 

_ 

58. 

Jaipur. 

118 

Quilon. 

99 

Mirzapur. 

33 

Kanpur. 


59. 

Puri. 

no 

Pa la man. 

90 

Palamau. 

31 

Sirmoor. 


00. 

I 

Mohindergarh. 

101 

Sambalpur_ 

90 

Tripura. 

29 

Bliatindn. 

- 

01. 

Caohar. 

98 

(^achar. 

83 

1 )eorin. 

27 

Churu. 

_ 

02. 

1 Deoria. 

92 

Ratnagiri. 

81 

Ratnagiri. 

20 

Sirohi. 

- 

03. 

Sambalpur.... 

80 

Trifuira. 

00 

Broach. 

23 

Jhabua. 

- 

04. 

Koraput. 

75 

Durg. 

58 

Samhaljiur.... 

15 

Bhilsa. 

- 

05. 

Kanpur. 

54 

Koraput. 

57 

Koraput. 

10 

Raistm. 


00. 

Bhilaa. 

5] 

Hhilsa. 

51 

Shahjahanpur. 

7 

Sambalpur.... 

_ 

07. 

Mirzapur. 

44 

Rewa. 

41 

Lakhirnpur... 


Korajiut. 


08. 

Rewa. 

43 

RaiBeii. 

22 

Kamrup. 


Bilaapur. 


09. 

Shahjahanpur. 

14 

Mirzapur. 

21 

Jalpaiguri.... 

- , 

Durg. 

- 

70. 

Lakhirnpur... 


Shahjahanpur. 

14 

Burdwan. 

- 

Akola. 

- 

71. 

Jalpaiguri.... 


Lakbimpur... 

_ 

Sirmoor. 

_ 

Ratnagiri. 


72. 

Burdwan. 

- 

Jalpaiguri_ 

- 

Bhatinda. 

- 

Parbhani. 

- 

73. 

1 Sirmoor. 


Burdwan. 

- 

Churu. 

- 

Nizamabad., . 

- 

74. 

Churu. 


Sirmoor. 

- 

Haisen. 

- 

Hassan. 

- 

75. 

Raiaen. 

- 

Churu. 

1 


Durg. 

- 

West Godavari 

~ 
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costly. Such districts belong chiefly to the Punjab-PEPSU and the Western 
Uttar Pradesh region, in which Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Agra, Aligarh and Meerut 
are prominent, or the Gujerat-Saurashtra region, exemplified by Sorath and Ahmed- 
abad; in some of the Rajasthan districts notably Jaipur and Chittorgarh also, 
there was large report of these activities. Ordinarily the expenditure per reporting 
family on this item was not large in districts where the number of families reporting 
expenditure was proportionately large. Among districts in which the proportion of 
families reporting expenditure exceeded, say, 10 per cent, only two showed an expen¬ 
diture which was larger than Rs 600 per reporting family. These two districts are 
Jaipur and Coimbatore. The latter, we have noticed in many contexts, is a district in 
which irrigation facilities are costly to develop and costly to operate, but in which the 
upper deciles have invested considerable amount in these directions in recent years. 

11.6.41 High cost of digging wells indicated by the large per reporting family 
figures would be due to difficulties in digging and construction of wells which ordi¬ 
narily coexist with a comparatively small number of suitable sites. Districts where 
these conditions operate belong, in the main, to Peninsular India. Usually, because 
of the high return to be obtained from the production of crops, even the more costly 
exploitation of irrigation r(*sources is undertaken in these tracts wherever oppor¬ 
tunities exist. Tliis has been undoubtedly one of the obvious and most commonly 
practised ways of agricultural (japital expenditure in recent years. 

11.6.42 Another feature which is interesting is the marked similarity in com¬ 
position of the list of districts in which digging and repair of wells was extensively 
reported with the list of districts in which the expenditure on purchase of imple¬ 
ments, machinery and transport equipment was also fiigh, on an average. This may 
be the result of the greater importance of machinery for water lifting and its com¬ 
paratively costly character. It may also be due to improvements in irrigation or 
water-lifting facilities l)eing accomjianied })y the adoption of more efficient techniques 
involving greater expenditure on implements and machinery. 

11.6.43 Tn 40 districts the major part of the finance for undertaking digging 
and repair of wells was drawn from owned resources. In 24 districts, on the other 
hand, more than half the total exj>enditure on the item was financed by borrowings. 
Coimbatore, West Godavari, Nagjmr, Barmer, Mohindergarh and Bhatinda, in 
which the expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family w^as of a very 
high order, are among the districts in which borrowed funds were utilized to a sub¬ 
stantial extent in financing the expenditure on the item. Sale of assets and other 
sources were generally not important. 

Development of other irrigation resources 

11.6.44 Development of other irrigation resources refers to minor irrigation 
works such as small tanks, bunds across small rivers or channels, arrangements 
to lift water from streams, etc. The nature of the activities undertaken would vary 
from locality to locality. The proportion of cultivating families reporting expendi¬ 
ture on these activities was low in most districts. There was no expenditure reported 
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on the item in 6 districts, while in 52 districts less than 5 per'cent of the families 
reported expenditure on the item. Out of the remaining 17 districts, in 3, viz., 
eJaipur, Sorath and Shivpuri, the proportion of families reporting expenditure on 
the item exceeded 75 per cent. For the families among the large cultivators, wl )0 
may naturally be expected to take greater interest in the develo])inent of irrigation 
resources, the districts in wliich 5 per (;ent or more of the families re|)orted expenditure 
on the item number 26. Tlui proportion of families reporting expenditure on 
this item among each of (lie different classes of cultivators was high, exceeding 
50 per cent in the tliree districts mentioned above, viz., Jaipur, Sorath and Shivjmri. 
The distribution of tli(‘ districts ac(‘ording to th(‘ averages size of expenditure per 
reporting family on this item, for all cultivators, njay l)e seen from table 11.11. 
In 46 districts the expenditure per re])orting family was less than Rs 100. In 
all the districts except Shajapur, Ahnuidabad and Poona, in which the expenditun* per 
reporting family was more than Rs 100, the proportion reporting expenditure was 
less than 5 })er cent ; in Ahmedabad and Po(»na the |)ercen(age of families reporting 
expenditure was 20*1 and 15*3 respc.'c-tivtjly and the exj>enditure per re})orting 
family was Rs 235 and Rs 106 respectively. In Shajapur 7 • 1 per cent of the families 
reported expenditure and the average (‘xpeuditure per reporting family was Rs 103. 
In Jaipur, Sorath and Shivpuri the expenditure per reporting family was Rs 76, 
Rs 56 and Rs 42 res{)e(;tively. Among the large cultivators, the average expenditure 
per reporting family was less than Rs 100 in 39 districts and above Rs 200 in 13 
districts ; there are six districts in w^hich no expenditure on the item was under- 
taken by this class. Only in a few districts such as Jaipur, Sorath, Shivj)uri and 
Ahmedabad, was the expenditme on the item large and the activity was undertaken 
on a large scale among all the classes of cultivators. 

11.6.45 The item ‘other irrigation resources’ is necessarily soiiiewhat mixed 
in composition. The other irrigation resources may be very costly or chea]) to 
<levelop and tliey may be available widely through a district or c()nfined to specilitMl 
lo(jalities. Witliout detailed knowhdge of the eeonofuy of (‘ach district wit h reference 
to the location of the particular villages, it would be dilhcult to interjuct data in 
relation either to the percentage of families reporting (^x])enditnre on this account 
or the re])()rt of expenditure per rejM)rting family on it. It is ob\'ioiis that (>])])or- 
tuiiities for exploiting other irrigation resources are not as general or plentiful as 
opportunities for the digging of wells ; the average lev(J of expenditure jxt reporting 
family on the former was definitely lower, and lower generally in all areas and through 
all strata, than on the latter. At the same time, it is noticeable that expenditure on 
other irrigation resources was incurred chiefly in districts where expenditure in rela¬ 
tion to digging of wells was also considerable. This would indicate association of 
perhaps two types. Firstly, it may indicate the coexistence of the possibilities of 
digging wells and of exploitation of other irrigation resources. It may equally 
indicate that areas where the cultivator finds it necessary to exploit, to the full capa¬ 
city of his resources and of the physical conditions, opportunities for digging of wells, 
will be areas where he would try to develop other irrigation resources also to the full 
extent permitted by circumstances and resources. 
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TABLE 11.51—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI- 
TURE ON DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER IRRIGATION 
RESOURCES AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
ft. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


BIO CULTIVATORS I LARGE CULTIVATORS MKDH^M CULTIVATORS SMALL CUI.TIVATORS 


Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro¬ 
per- por- por- por- 

District tion District tion District tion District tion 

(Per (Per (f*er (Por 

cent) cent) cent) cent) 

1 ~ "T~ 3 4 5 ~~ iTiz z' rzz 

Shivpuri. 910 Jaipur. 87 9 Jaipur. 881 Shivpuri. 74 3 

Sorath. 70 1 Shivpuri. 87 4 Shivpuri. 85 0 Sorath. 64 6 

Jaipur. 72 2 Sorath. 84 1 Sorath. 81 4 Jaipur. 53 0 

Jaunpur. 69-9 Jaunpur. 57-7 Jaunpur. 36 8 Ahmedu])ad... 16 1 

Chittorgarh... 41 5 Aligarh_... 38 3 Aligarh. 26-8 Midnaporo.... 15 2 

Aligarh. 37-3 Chittorgarh... 37 9 Chittorgarh... 26 5 Chittorgarh... 14’3 

Poona. 28'5 Poona. 23'1 Ahmeclabad... 22 2 Jaun})ur. 13 8 

Ahmedabad... 26 7 Midnapore_ 21 3 Midnapore- 19 2 Aligarh. 11 4 

Shaj apur. 25-5 Ahmedabad... 21 2 Mnhiiidfugarh. 18 ’ 5 Poona. 7'7 

Midnapore- 23 3 Mohindergarh. 20 0 Poona. 14 5 Mirzapur. 6 -8 

Palamau. 20 0 Puri. 17-4 Puri. 11 9 Bhagalpur- 5 0 

Mohindergarh. 19-8 Shajapur. 16 7 Palamau. 11 8 Palamau. 4 9 

Quilon. 17'0 Quilon. 14’2 Meerut. 10 3 Quilon. 41 

Sitapur. 16-8 Palamau. 13 2 Bhagalpur.... 9 5 Puri. 3 9 

Meerut. 16 5 Meerut. 12‘6 Deoria. 61 Mc'orut. 3 8 

Puri. 15-6 Bhagalpur- 11 9 Quilon. 57 Mohindergarh. 34 

Bhagalpur- 15 0 Sitapur. 11 4 Bhatinda. 5'5 Sitapur. 2 9 

Mirzapur. 12 0 Jhabua. 9 6 Nizamabad... 4 0 Broach. 2 6 

West Godavari 11-8 Sirmoor. 8’1 Shajapur. 3-7 Bhatinda. 1’7 

Monghyr. 10 4 Nizamabad... 7 9 Jhabua. 3 2 Sirolii. i ■ 

Mahhubnagar. 9 8 West Godavari 7 2 Sirmoor. 31 Shajapur. 12 

Broach. 9’7 Broach. O’l West Gfidavari 2 9 Deoria. 1-1 

Nizamabad... 89 Barmer. 5 9 Sitapur. 2'6 West Godavari 09 

Barmcr. 8’6 Bhatinda. 5'4 Satna. 2-2 Nainital. 07 

Jhabua. 8-2 Deoria. 5 2 Broach. 2-0 Bhilsa. 0’7 

Osmanabad... 7'6 Tripura. 5-0 Kanpur. 1-9 Bangalort^. ... 0’7 

Satna. 7-5 Osmanabad... 47 Cuddapah.... 19 Kanpur. 05 

West Khan- 7’0 Monghyr. 4-4 Mahhubnagar. 1-5 Cuddapah.... 05 

dosh. 

Chanda. 5-9 Mirzapur. 4*4 Kurnool. 1-5 Kiirnool. 0-5 

Deoria. 5’7 Kanpur. 43 Ballia. 14 Hamirpur.... 04 

Cuddapah- 5 -4 Cuddapah.... 3 9 Chanda. 14 H issar. 0 4 

Burdwan. 51 Chanda. 3-8 Hamirpur.... 13 Barmcr. 04 

Coimbatop)... 4-3 Satna. 3’6 Agra. 12 Sawai Madho- 0 • 4 

pur. 

Ballia. 40 Sagar. 3’5 Coimbatore... 11 Satna. 0 4 

Kurnool. 3-6 Mahhubnagar. 3’5 Barmer. 10 Nizamabad... 0-4 

Malabar. 3 5 Sawai Madho- 3 -4 Burdwan. 0 9 Ballia. 0 -3 

pur. 

Hamirpur.... 3-3 West Khan- 34 Sawai Madho- 09 Agra. 03 

desh. pur. 
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TABLE I LSI—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER IRRIGATION 
RESOURCES AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVA- 

T O RS«~"Conclijd0d 



Bia CULTIVATOKS 

LAKUR OULTIVATOBS 

MRDnrM OULTIVATOB8 

SMALL CULTIVATOBS 

Sorial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

num- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


liiHtrict 

tion 

Dietriot 

lion 

DiHtrict 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Pot 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Tripura. 


Kiimool. 

3 2 

Sambalpur.... 

0 9 

Sambalpur.... 

0-2 

39. 


31 

Biirdwari. 

3 0 

Onmanabad.. . 

08 


0 2 

40. 

Bhatinda. 

2 3 

Hamirpiir.... 

3 0 

Hiflsar. 

0-7 

Mahhubnagar. 

0’2 

41. 

Sambalpur.... 

2-4 

Ballia. 

2‘8 

Sirohi. 

0 7 

Koraput. 

0 1 

42. 


2 2 

Sirohi. 

2‘4 

Monghyr. 

0 6 

Osmanabad.. . 

0 1 

43. 

pur. 

2 1 


2 1 

Akola. 

0 4 

Lakhimpur. .. 


44. 

Xolliapiir. 

18 

Nainitfl-l. 

19 

West Khan- 

0‘4 

Cachar. 







desh. 




45 


15 


19 

Parbhani. 

03 

Kamrup. 

_ 


puruni. 








40. 


1-4 

Malabar. 

19 

Mir7.apur t - - - - 

0 2 

Tripura. 


47. 

HiHsar....... 

14 

HiHRar. 

14 

Hoflhiarpur... 

02 

Jalpaiguri.... 

_ 

48. 


1'2 

Sambalpur.... 

0‘9 

Bhilsa..*.. 

0 2 



49. 

Hazaribagh... 

0 9 

Nagpur. 

0-9 

Hazaribagh... 

01 

Burdwan. 

- 

60. 

Sirmoor. 

OH 

Kolhapur. 

0 9 

Sultanpur.... 

0 1 

Monghyr. 

- 

61- 

Nainital. 

07 

Agra. 

0'8 

Koraput. 

01 

Hazaribagh.. . 


62. 

Bhilsa. 

0 6 

Chingleput.... 

0 7 

Nagpur. 

01 

Sultanpur.... 

- 

63. 

Bijapur. 

0 6 

Bijapur. 

0 6 

Malabar. 

0 1 

Shahjahanpur. 

- 

64. 


04 


05 

Lakhimpur. . . 

— 

Sirmoor...... 


65. 1 

Rowa. 

04 

Ramanatha- 

05 

Cachar... 


Hoshiarpur... 





puram. 





56. 

Durg. 

0 4 

Hoehiarpur... 

0 4 

Kamrup. 1 


Jullundur. . . . 

- 

57. 

TParbbani..... 

0-4 

ijullundur.... 

04 

Tripura. 


Chum. 

_ 

68. 

Sultanpur.... 

0 3 

Ratnagiri. 

0 4 

Jalpaiguri.... 

- 

Jhabua. 

- 

69. 

Shahjahanpur. 

0-3 

Hazaribagh... 

0 3 

Malda. 

- 

Raisen. 

- 

60. 

Chingleput.... 

0-3 

Sultanpur.... 

0-2 

Shahjahanpur. 


Rewa. 

- 

61. 

Honhiarpur... 

0 2 

Bhilsa. 

02 

Nainital...... 


Bilaspur. 


62. 

Koraput. 

0 1 

Durg. 

0-2 

Jullundur.... 

- 

Durg. 

- 

63. 

Bilaspur. 

0 1 

Bangalore.... 

0 2 

Churu. 

- 

Nagpur. 

- 

64. 

Sagar. 

01 

Shahjahanpur. 

01 

Kaisen. 

- 

Sagar. 

- 

66. 

Lakhimpur. .. 


Kewa. 

01 

Rewa. 


Akola. 


66. 

Oaohar. 

- 

Koraput. 

0 1 

Bilaspur. 

- 

West Khan- 


67. 

Kamrup. 

- 

Lakhimpur.,. 

- 

Durg. 

- 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

68. 

Jalpaiguri.... 


Oachar. 


Sagar. 


Kolhapur.. 


69. 

Malda. 


Kamrup...... 


Ratnagiri. 


Bijapur. 


70. 

Chum. 

- 

Jalpaiguri.... 

- 

Kolhapur. 

- 

Parbhani. 

- 

71. 

Raisan. 


Malda. 


Biianur. 


Hassan. 


72. 

Nagpur...... 


Chum. 


*'*4**r***. 

HasBan. 


Coimbatore... 


73. 

Batnagiri..... 

- 

Raisen. 

- 

Bangalore.... 


Chingleput.... 

- 

74. 

HaBsan. 

- 

Bilaspur. 


Chingleput.... 


Ramanatha- 

v^tim ivk 

- 

76. 

Bangalore.... 


Hassan. 


Ramanntha* 


Malabar.. 






puram. 
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TABLE 11.52—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER IRRIGATION RESOURCES 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 


Serial 

BIO OULTIVATOBS 

LABQB OULTIVATOBS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL OULTIVATOBS 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 




Am- 

bor 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 



ount 



(Rs) 


(Rs) 



HHIH 

(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

1. 

Jullundur.... 

3,910 

Jullundur.. . . 

3,910 

Coimbatore... 

920 

Bhilsa. 

487 

2. 

Osmanabad... 

1,738 

Coimbatore... 

1,126 

Jalpaiguri.... 

222 

Sawai Madho- 

180 

3. 

Coimbatore... 

1,424 

Ramanatha- 

1,048 

West Godavari 

1 207 

pur. 

Bangalore .... 

146 




puram. 






4. 

Ramanatha- 

1,048 

Osmanabad... 

934 

Nagpur. 

130 

Ahmedabad... 

107 

6. 

puram. 

Nainital. 

588 

West Khan- 

802 

Ahmedabad... 

1)9 

Poona. 

90 




desh. 





6 


653 

Ahmedabad.,. 

483 

Bhilsa. 

113 


80 

7 

(iodavari 

617 

Durg. 

455 

Agra. 

101 

■laipiir. 

70 

8. 

West Khan- 

516 

West Godavari 

369 

Kamrup. 

100 

Nizamahad... 

54 


dosh. 








9. 

Sirmoor. 

489 

Barmor...... 

349 

Nizamahad... 

82 

Barmer. 

63 

10. 

Durg. 

455 

Mltzapur. 

285 

Broach. 

77 

Bhagalpur. ... 

51 

]1 

Hoshiarpnr. -. 

410 

Bhilsa. 

223 

Chanda. 

72 

Bhatinda., . . . 

46 

12 

Rarmor. 

399 

Broach... 

2J6 

Jhabua. 

71 

West Cndavafi 

45 

13 

Rijapiir. 

340 

Bijapur. 

213 

Jaipur. 

69 

Sorath. 

44 

14 

Mirtinpiir. 

305 

Nizamahad... 

197 

Poona. 

68 

Shajapur. 

42 

15. 

Cuddapah.... 

298 

Cuddapah.... 

184 

Hazaribagh... 

63 

Koraput.i 

40 

16. 

TTiasar. 

281 

Monghyr. 

168 

Kanpur.. 

61 

i n derga rh 

38 

17. 


241 

Rewa. 

160 

Sorath.. 

67 


37 

18. 

Chingleput.... 

236 

Agra. 

151 

Bhagalpur.... 

64 

Chittorgarh... 

36 

19. 

Sirohi. 

229 

Poona. 

143 

Meerut. 

63 

Kiimool...... 

36 

20. 

Bhilsa. 

223 

Hissar. 

140 

Mohindergarh. 

51 

Aligarh. . 

31 

21. 

Poona. 

221 

Bhagalpur.... 

136 

West Khan- 

50 

Mnemt . 

31 





desh. 



22, 

Mongbyr. 

200 

Meerut. 

135 

Kurnool. 

50 

H isaar.... 

30 

23. 

Korapiit...... 

200 

Sambalpur.... 

130 

Bhatinda. 

48 

Quilon. 

27 

24, 

Sawai Madho- 

196 

Shajapur. 

1 126 

Sawai Madho- 

48 

Osmanabad... 

25 

25. 

pur. 

Shajapur. 

193 

Quilon. 

126 

pur. 

Cuddapah.... 

47 

i 

Shivpuri. 

24 

26. 

Qiiilon. 

193 

Akola. 

110 

Sirohi. 

42 

Sirohi. 

23 

27. 

Rewa. 

160 

Mahbubnagar. 

no 

Sambalpur.... 

42 

Puri. 

23 

28. 

Shivpuri. 

155 

Shahjahanpur. 

108 

Chittorgarh... 

41 

Kanpur. 

19 

29. 

Broach. 

149 

Sawai Madho- 

107 

Monghyr. 

39 

Agra. 

18 

30. 

Chanda...... 

143 

pur. 

Chanda. 

106 

Akola. 

37 

Jaiinpur. 

17 

31. 

Sambalpur... • 

142 

Malabar. 

99 

Palamau. 

36 

Chanda...... 

17 

32. 

Malahar. 

141 

Sirohi. 

95 

Mab bubnagar. 

33 

Cuddanah.. 

15 

33. 

Kolhapur. 

138 

Kolhapur. 

95 

Sirmoor. 

31 

Sitapur....... 

12 

34. 

Moonit. 

135 

Aligarh....... 

94 

Shajapur..... 

30 

Midnapore.... 

10 

36. 

Hhagalpur.... 

126 

Nainital...... 

93 

Sitapur. 

29 

Sambalpur. 

10 

36. 

Shahjabaxipur. 

123 

Jaipur... 

89 

Puri . 

29 

Hamimur 

9 

37. 

Aligarh . 

123 

Mohindergarh. 

87 

Aligarh . 

28 

Palamau . 

8 
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TABLE li.51-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER IRRIGATION RESOURCES 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Serial 

BIO OULTIVATOBS 

LAROS OULTIYATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

[ 

SMALL OULTIVATOBS 









num- 


Am> 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 


ount 



m 


(Rs) 


(R«) 


(Rs) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

38. 

Mahbubnagar. 

116 

Tripura...... 

82 

Quilon. 

27 

Ballia. 

8 

39. 

Puri.r... 

108 

Hoshiar^mr... 

81 

Rhivpufi. 

26 

Nainjfal. , 

g 

40. 

Jaipur. 

106 

Shivpuri. 

78 

Burdwan. 

25 

Mirzapur. 

6 

41. 

Mohindergarh. 

106 

Jalpaiguri.... 

75 

Sugar. 

25 

T)iH>ria. 

4 

42. 

Akola. 

103 

Bhatinda. 

72 


23 


3 

43. 

Sagar. 

100 

Koraput. 

70 

Hissar. 

23 

Lakhimpur. .. 


44. 

Tripura. 

98 

Kurnool. 

67 

Mirzapiir. 

20 


_ 

45. i 

Bhatinda. 

98 

Sorath . 

63 

Barmor. 

20 

Kamrup. 


46. 

Midnapore.... 

93 

Chingleput.... 

67 

Korapul. 

20 

Tripura. 


47. 

Kanpur. 

86 

Chittorgarh... 

55 

Deoria. 

19 j 

Jalpaiguri.... 

- 

48. 

Sorath. 

83 

Puri. 

55 

Jaunpur. 

18 

Aliilda. 


49. 

Parbhatii. 

80 

Nagpur. 

53 

Hoshiarpiir... 

18 

Burdwan. 


60. 

Chittorgarh... 

66 

Midnaporc.... 

52 

Parbhani..... 

17 

Monghyr. 

- 

61. 

Agra. 

53 

Sirmoor. 

49 

Hamirpur.... 

15 

Hazaribagh... 


52. 

Kurnool. 

52 

Bangalore.... 

45 j 

Osmanabad... 

15 

Sultanpur.... 

~ 

63. 

Jhabua. 

44 

Kamrup. 

40 

Midnapore.... 

14 

Shahjahanpur. 

-- 

64. 

Burdwan. 

42 

Parbhani. 

40 

Sultanpur.... 

13 

Sirmoor. 

- 

66. 

Kamrup. 

40 

Jhabua. 

39 

Satna. 

8 

Hoshiarpur... 

- 

66. 

Dooria. 

39 

Burdwan. 

36 

Malabar. 

8 

tTiilliindiir. . . . 


57. 

Ballia. 

35 

Hazaribagh... 

33 

Lakhimpur... 


Churu. 

- 

68. 

Hamirpur..,. 

35 

Bilaspur. 

33 

Caehar. 


•Ihahiia. 


69. 

Hazaribagh... 

33 

Ballia. 

31 

Tripura. 


1 Raisen. 


60. 

Bilaspur. 

33 

Sagar. 

31 

Malda. 


Rewa. 


61. 

Palamau. 

32 

Jaunpur. 

30 

Shahjahanpur. 


Bilaspur. 

_ 

62, 

Jaunpur. 

31 

Kanpur. 

30 

Nainital. 


Durg. 

_ 

63. 

Sitapur. 

21 

Hamirpur.... 

28 

Jullimdur. ... 

- 

Nagpur. 

- 

64. 

Sultanpur.... 

13 

Palamau. 

24 

Churu. 


Sagar. 


66. 

Satna. 

12 

Sitapur. 

22 

Raisen. .. 


Akola.. 


66. 

Lakhimpur... 


Deoria. 

21 

Rowa. 

_ 1 

West Khan- 






1 


desh. 


67. 

Caehar. 

- 

Sultanpur.... 

18 ' 

Bilaspur. 

- 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

68. 

Jalpaiguri.... 


Ratnagiri. 

15 

Durg. 

- 

Kolhapur. 

- 

69. 

Malda. 


Satna. 

10 

Ratnagiri. 


Bijapur. 

_ 

70. 

Churu. 

- 

Lakhimpur... 


Kolhapur. 

- 

Parbhani. 

- 

71. 

Raisen. 


Caehar. 


Biiapur...... 


Hassan. 


72. 



Malda. 


■*'*i“Jr*** •••••• 

Hassan... 


Coimbatore,.. 


73. 

. 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

Churu. 

- 

Bangalore.... 

- 

Chingleput.... 

- 

74. 

Hassan. 

— 

Raisen. 


Chingleput..., 


Ramanatha- 


76. 

Bangalore.... 


Hassan. 


Ramanatha- 


puram. 

Malabar. 






puram. 

] 
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SURVEY REPORT 


11.6.46 The finance for development of other irrigation resources was generally 
drawn from current income and past savings. Tn 28 districts 90 to 100 per cent 
of the total expenditure on the item was drawn from these two sources together. 
There are also 29 other districts in w^hich between 50 and 90 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the item w^as met from these two sources. In 10 districts more than 
half the finance for the item was raised by borrowings. In most of tliese districts the 
expenditure on the item per reporting cultiv^ating family was high. In particular, 
in two of the districts, viz., Jullundur and West Khandesh, the expenditure per 
reporting cultivating family was more than Rs 600. Except notably in Palamau, 
Barmer, Shajapiir and Nainital, the j)roportion of expenditure financed by sale of 
assets and other sources was small. 

Bunding and other land improvements 

11.6.47 Table 11.39 gives for each district the proportion of cultivating 
families incurring expenditure on bunding and other land improvcunents. While 
in two districts no expenditure was reported, in the majority of distri(*ts, numbering 
39, less than 10 per cent of the families reported expenditure on the item. The 34 
districts in which 10 per cent or more of the families reported such expenditure 
include a variety of types of districts. This would be due, most probably, to the 
somewhat heterogenous character of the iteiti. Bunding may mean an (flal)orate 
and costly process such as the contour-bunding practised to prevent soil erosion 
in areas subject to it, or it may mean merely replacing the bunds which demarcate 
one field from the others. In hilly regions, such as parts of Quilon and Malabar, 
bunding is an elaborate process whereby hill slopes are terraced and each bit of 
even surface protected by building wall-like bunds. Tlu^se bunds are made of 
mud, and have to be rebuilt or repaired jiractically year after year so as to stand 
tli(* severity of the monsoon, and in some districts they constitute a comparatively 
heavy item of expenditure. 

11.6.48 Apart from the two elaborate and somewhat costly types of bunding 
and land improvement indicated above, many other activities in the class of bunding 
and other land improvement aiming at soil and moisture conservation engage the 
attention of cultivators all over the country. In many areas they may not be 
elaborate or costly but may yet be an important and also a recurrent item of capital 
expenditure. As the item is much more mixed in composition than the item, say, 
digging of wells, detailed discussion of the data is not possible. One feature, however, 
may be noticed. In some districts the differences, not only in the average expen¬ 
diture per family but also in the average expenditure per reporting family, among 
different classes of cultivators, are very large. It would appear that these differences 
in the level of expenditure as between cultivators of different classes should be 
related to size of the holdings, in particular ownership holdings, of the cultivator 
classes. The difference in the average expenditure per family as between one class 
of cultivators and another was not generally larger and was, in many cases, distinctly 
smaller than the difference in the size of cultivated holdings. Malabar and Akola 
record particularly large differences. In Malabar this may be due to variations in 
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TABLE ll.53-~PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON BUNDING AND OTHER LAND IMPROVEMENTS 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATOKS | 

LAUQK CULTIVATOKS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATOKS 

SMALL CULTIVil 

.TOKS 

i 

Serial 


Pro. 


Pro- 


Pro- 


IVo 

num* 


por- 


por- 


por- 


por- 

bor 

Didtriot 

tion 

Di8tri<}t 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Por 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

i 5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Malabar. 

HihO 

Malabar.. 

«40 

Malabar. 

57-5 

Malabar.. 

421 

2. 

Itewa. 

H5’7 

Rewa. 

63‘7 

Jaipur. 

54 6 

Midnaj)f)re.... 

35 7 

3. 

Akola. 

69 S 

Jaipur. 

60 7 

Midnapore.... 

41-2 

Osmanabad... 

2H'4 

4. 

Mirzapur. 

or> 2 

Osmanabad... 

51 9 

Ahmedabad... 

31 4 

Jaipur. 

27‘5 

6. 

OHmanabad... 

60-9 

Akola. 

47 0 

Rewa. 

31 3 

Mirzapur. 

22 2 

0. 

Chanda. 

,56 4 

Midna|K)ro.... 

46 0 

Akola. 

2H-6 

Sorath. 

19 1 

7. 

Bijapur. 

,54-9 

Palamau. 

45 0 

Osmanabad... 

27-9 

Aligarh. 

18-9 

8. 

Parbhani. 

63‘S 

Aligarh. 

43 4 

Bijapur. 

27 5 

Quilon. 

15-6 

9. 

Sagar. 

.53 • 6 

Kiimool. ^. 

42 4 

Quilon. 

263 

Bijapur. . 

15'1 

10. 

Satna. 

,52‘9 

Ahmedabad... 

41 2 

Aligarh. 

24-9 

Ahmedabad... 

15 0 

11. 

Kurnool. 

501 

Bijapiir. 

40‘5 

Sawai Madho- 

24‘5 

Sawai Madho- 

14 9 






pur. 


pur. 


12. 

Quilon. 

50 I 

Sagar. 

40 3 

Sagar. 

20 1 

Chanda. 

120 

13. 

Palamau. 

49 0 

Chanda. 

39 0 

Chanda. 

19 8 

Agra. 

114 

14. 

Ahmedubud... 

43‘S 

Quilon. 

38 2 

Hamirpur.... 

190 

Sagar. 

10 0 

15. 

Deoria. 

46’4 

Parbhani. 

36’6 

Sorath. 

10 0 

Bangalore. ... 

96 

16. 

Midnapore.... 

45'8 

Satna. 

31 6 

Palamau. 

18-4 

Akola. 

8-5 

17. 

Bilaapur. 

44 3 

Sawai Madho- 

31 4 

Bhagalpur .. . 

17 0 

Bhilsa. 

8‘3 


, . i 


pur. 



i 



18. 

Jaipur. 

43-3 

Nagpur. 

29’3 

Sambalpur.... 

17‘5 

Rewa. 

8-3 

19. 

Aligarh. 

38 5 

Hamirpur.... 

28 1 

Mirzapur. 

16 9 

Kurnool. 

76 

20. 

Went Godavari 

37-8 

Sambalpur.... 

281 

Deoria. 

10-4 

Sambalpur.... 

74 

21. 

Hamirpur«... 

36 0 

Mirzapur. 

27-6 

Parbhani.1 

15 0 

Parbhani. 

73 

22. 

Sambalpur..., 

34 9 

Weet Godavari 

24 9 

Agra. 

14-5 

Bhagalpur.... 

6'J 

23. 

Puri. 

32-8 

Bilaepur. 

23-5 

Kurnool. 

14 4 

Meerut. 

5'8 


Sawai Madho- 

niir 

32 4 

Bhagalpur.... 

23 2 \ 

Hoshiarpur... 

14-2 

Hoshiaqmr... 

51 

25. 

Meerut. 

30-3 

Hazaribagh... 

231 

Meerut. 

12 6 

Burdwan. 

5'0 

26. 

Durg. 

30 0 

1 Meerut. 

22 6 

Hazaribagh... 

12 2 

West Godavari 

4'S 

27. 

Agra. 

28 9 

Puri. 

22 2 

Nainital. 

10 8 

Nainital. 

47 

28. 

Sultanpur.... 

27‘8 

Deoria. 

220 

Churu. 

10 5 

Churu. 

4-4 

29. 

Shivpuri. 

27-7 

Durg. 

20‘6 

Bangalore.... 

9’5 

Hamirpur.... 

34 

30. 

Poona* *..!... 

24 3 

Sorath. 

20 5 

Sultanpur.... 

8-7 

Chittorgarh... 

2'8 

31. 

Bhagalpur*... 

23 S 

Agra. 

19 3 

West Godavari 

8-4 

Hazaribagh... 

27 

32. 

Nagpur. 

23 5 

Hodhiarpur... 

17’5 

Puri. 

8 1 

Puri. 

27 

33. 

Nainital. 

23-1 

Sultanpur.... 

16‘5 

BhiUa. 

7 9 

Poona. 

27 

34. 

Monghyr. 

21 3 

Nainital. 

16 5 

Durg. 

7-9 

Hassan. 

27 

35. 

Hassan....... 

19-8 

Poona. 

15 9 

Nagpur. 

7'7 

Nagpur. 

25 

36. 

Broach. 

19 3 

Shivpuri. 

15-5 

Broach. 

7 7 

Jalpaiguri.... 

24 

37. 

Chum. 

18-9 

Ohuru. 

150 

Ohingleput.... 

7 1 

Deoria... 

2 2 
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TABLE ll.53~PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON BUNDING AND OTHER LAND IMPROVEMENTS 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIG CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

num- 


por- 


por- 


j)or- 


por- 


District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

2 

:i 

4 


i\ 

7 

8 

38. 

Chingleput.... 

18’6 

Monghvr. 

14 8 

Shajapur. 

6-8 

Bhatinda. 

2 1 

39 


174 

Broach. 

14 5 

Bilaspur. 

67 

N izaniabad... 

18 

40. 

Tripura. 

17 1 

Katnagiri. 

130 

Shivpuri. 

6 3 

Jhabua. 

1-6 

41. 

Hazaribagh... 

169 

Chingleiiut.... 

12 3 

Biirdwan. 

6 2 

Shajapur. 

14 

42. 


16 7 

Baiujalorc.... 

122 

Katnagiri. 

6 • 2 

Broach. 

1-4 

43. 

Katnagiri. 

16-4 

Ballia. 

11-3 

Monghyr. 

60 

W<*st Khan- 

14 








desh. 


44. 


14 7 

Biirdwaii. 

10 9 


5-7 

Katnagiri. 

14 

45. 

Bangalore.... 

12‘7 

Hassan. 

88 \ 

Nizamabad.. . 

51 

Shahjahanpur 

13 

46. 

Mahbubnagar. 

12 5 

West K h a n - 

81 

Bliutinda. 

4 6 

Kamanatha- 

1‘3 




desh. 




]>uram. 


47. 

Kolhapur. 

11 1 

Tripura. 

7’8 

West K ban- 

4 4 

Monghyr. 

11 






flesh. 


1 


48. 

West Khan- 

10-2 

Kolhapur. 

7^8 

Tripura. 

4-2 

Biluspur.‘ 

11 


desh. 








49. 

Nizamabad... 

lO’l 

Nizamabad... 

7-S 

Chittorgarh... 

4 2 

Kanpur. 

10 

50. 

Chittorgarh.,. 

10 0 

Chittorgarh... 

7 6 

Kanpur. 

34 i 

Kolhapur. 

10 

51. 

Cuddapah.... 

H‘5 

Kamrup. 

6 1 

(hiddapah.... 

3 2 

Cuddapah.... 

0-9 

52. 

Koraput. 

7-8 

liamanatUa- 

5 8 

Shahjahanpur 

30 

Durg. 

08 




puram 



1 



63. 

Jaunpur. 

76 

.launpnr. 

5 6 

Pf>omi. 

28 

Chingleput.... 

0‘8 

64. 

Ramanatha- 

7 1 

(’uddapah.... 

52 

Kolhapur. 

27 

Ballia. 

0 7 


puram. 







56. 

Kamrup. 

6-9 

Mahbubnagar. 

4 7 

Kamanatha- 

2 6 

Mahbubnagar. 

0 6 






puram. 




56. 

Hoshiarpur... 

57 

Sirmoor 

4 2 

Kamrup. 

2 1 

C-oimbatoro... 

05 

57. 

Coimbatore... 

50 

Bhatinda. 

i 4 0 

flaiinpiir. 

19 

Sirmoor. 

0-4 

58. 

Jhabna. 

48 

Kanpur...... 

! 3’9 

Mahbubnagar. 

1-5 

Sirohi. 

03 

59. 

Shahjahanpur 

4 7 

Koraput...... 

3 3 

Hassan. 

1-5 

Jaunpur. 

0‘2 

60. 

Bhatinda..... 

46 

Shajapur. 

! 31 

Malda. 

14 

Shivpuri...... 

02 

61. 

Malda. 

40 

Barrac»r. 

30 

Ballia. 

1-3 

Kamrup. 

01 

62. 

Barmor. 

3-4 

Shahjahanpur 

2-9 

Sirohi........ 

08 

Dakhirapur. .. 


63. 

Shajapur. 

2-2 

Jalpaiguri.... 

24 

Jullundur. , . . 

05 

^ Cachar....... 


64. 

Bhilsa. 

20 

Bhilsa.... 

23 

Coimbatore... 

02 

Tripura. 


65. 

Kanpur. 

19 

Coimbatore... 

23 

Koraput. 

01 

Malda. 


66. 

Raisen. 

17 

Jhabiia. 

17 

Lakbimpur. •. 


Palamaii«•»*. 


67. 

Jullundur.... 

1-2 

Malda. 

14 

(lachar. 


Sultanpur.. •, 


68. 

Hissar. 

11 

Jullundur.,.. 

14 

Jaljiaiguri.... 


Sitapur . . 


69. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

0 2 

Hissar. 

0 6 

Sitapur. 


Jullundur. 


70. 

Sirohi. 

01 

Kaisen... 

0’6 

Sirmoor...., 


HiMoar . . . . ^ 


71. 

Lakhimpur... 


Sirohi. 

01 

Hissar. 


MohindAnrarh. 


72. 

Caohar. 


Lakhimpur. •. 


Mohindergarh. 


Barmer. ^ ^ ^ , 


73. 

Sitapor. 


Caohar. 


Barmer. 


Kajaati . 


74. 

Sirmoor. 

— 

Sitapur....... 


Jhabua. 


SatnA. . r , , 


76. 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

Raisen. 

- 

Koraput. 
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TABLE 11.54—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON bunding and other land IMPROVEMENTS AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALl. CUI.TIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

Dietriot 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(R«) 


(Ra) 


(Rs) 


(Hh) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

7 

8 

1. 

Jullundur. 

1,117 

Raison. 

5.53 

Nainital. 

399 

Chittorgarh... 

292 

2. 

iSirohi.j 

730 

(3uttorgarh... 

468 


399 

Poona. 

126 

3. 

Poona. 1 

718 

(Coimbatore.. . 

1 459 

Chittorgarh. . . 

233 

Shivpuri. 

123 

4. 

Malabar. 

668 

Poona. 

4,33 

Coimbatore... 

223 

Coimbatore. . . 

119 

5. 

Chittorgarh... 

679 

Sirohi. 

1 400 

Bijapur. 

149 

Kolhajuir. 

104 

6. 

Coimlmtore... 

6m 

Nainital. 

I 396 

Nizamabad.. . 

146 

Bhilsa. 

80 

7. 

UaiHen. 

563 

Malabar. 

1 368 

Maliibar. 

132 

Satna. 

80 

8. 

Bijapur. 

486 

J ullundur.... 

1 360 

Hassan. 

131 

Ahmedabad... 

79 

9. 

Naiiiital.| 

477 

Shahjahanpur 

337 

Maldn. 

115 

Nizamabad . . . 

79 

10. 

Bilaspur. 

417 

Bijapur. 

316 ! 

Nagpur. 

112 

Ha man at ha- 

79 


1 






puram. 


11. 

Akola. 

416 

Bilaspur. 

308 

Sitapur. 

no 

Jaunpur. 

78 

12. 

WoBt Khan-) 

410 

Moliindergarh. 

300 

West (Godavari 

no 

Jalpaiguri.... 

76 


doHh. 








13. 

Monghyr. 

387 

Akola. 

256 

Bhilsti. 

109 

Bijapur. 

75 

14. 

West Godavari 

330 

Nizamabad... 

254 

Kolhapur. 

107 

Kurnool. 

71 

16, 

Nizamabad... 1 

315 

West Godavari 

242 

Ratnagiri. 

95 

Jhabuu. 

69 

16. 

Rainanatha- 

315 

West Khan* 

228 

Kiirnool. 

92 

Churu. 

02 


puram. 


dosh. 




1 


17. 

Shahjahaiipur 

289 

Monghyr. 

213 

Churu. 

91 

Nagpur. 

57 

18. 

Broach....... 

245 

Koraput. 

1 206 

Ohingleput.... 

90 

Hoshiarjiur.. . 

55 

10. 

Chanda. 

243 

Kamanatha- 

186 

Ahmedalmd... 

83 

West (xodavari 

55 

20. 

Ahmedabad... 

234 

puram. 

Tripura. 

183 

Mahbubnagar. 

81 

West Khan - 

54 








desh. 


21. 

Cuddapah.... 

227 

(Chanda. 

173 

Bilaspur. 

80 

(>uddapah.... 

53 

22. 

KuniooJ. 

224 

Cuddapah.... 

173 

Osmanabad... 

71 

Osmanabad... 

51 

23. 

Tripura. 

207 

Shivpiiri. 

172 

Tripura. 

68 

Broach. 

60 

24. 

Koraput. 

206 

Ahmedabad... 

170 

Chanda. 

67 

Nainital. 

48 

26. 

Bhivpuri. 

196 

Kumool. 

162 

Shahjahanpur 

62 

Bilaspur...... 

47 

26. 

Rewa. 

196 

Broach. 

147 

Shivpuri. 

62 

Malabar. 

40 

27. 

Nagpur. 

194 

Osmanabad... 

143 

We-st K h a n - 

61 

Hassan. 

45 






desh. 


1 


28. 

Osmanabad... 

181 

Rewa. 

134 

Cuddapah.... 

61 

Chanda. 

39 

29. 

Quiion. 

180 

Churu. 

133 

Parbhani. 

59 

(.’hingleput_ 

39 

30. 

Hoflhiarpur... 

174 

Quiion. 

131 

Hoshiarpur... 

54 

Burtiwan. 

38 

31. 

Bangalore.... 

168 

Hamir{)ur.... 

123 

Kamnip. 

52 

Ratnagiri. 

34 

32. 

Satna. 

160 

Haasan. 

122 1 

Moliindergarh. 

60 

Aligarh. 

33 

33. 

Churu. 

166 

Ohingleput.... 

121 

Dure. 

60 

Bhatinda. 

30 

34. 

Ohingleput.... 

165 

Nagpur. 

111 

Akola. 

47 

Jaipur. 

30 

35. 

Hamirpur.... 

150 

Burdwan. 

109 

Rewa. 

45 

Rewa. 

30 

36. 

Durg. 

139 

Satna. 

109 

Burdwan. 

44 

Parbhani. 

30 

37. 

Sorath. 

136 

Kolhapur. 

107 

Broach. 

43 

Mahbubiuigar. 

30 
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TABLE 11.54-AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON BUNDING AND OTHER LAND IMPROVEMENTS AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



District 


Kanpur.. 
Hassan... 
Ratnagiri. 


Sagar. 

Sambalpur. 
Banner. . . , 
Hissar. . . ., 
Shajapur... 


Parbhani. 

Kamrup.. 
Kolhapur. 
Palamau. 


Jaipur. 

Burciwan. 

Bhagalpur.... 
Aligarh. 


Sawai Madho- 
pur. 


Puri. 

Bhilsa. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Jaunpur. 

Ballia. 


Mirzapur... 

Meerut. 

Midna|K>re.. 
Kazan bagh. 
Bultanpur. . 

Deoria. 

Malda. 

Jalpaiguri. . 
Bhatinda... 
Jhabua. 


Lakhimpur. .. 

I Cackar. 

Sitapur. 

Sirmoor. 

Mohindergarh. 


LAJiOE CULTIVATORS 

MEIIIUM CULTIVATORS 


Am- 


Am- 

District 

ount 

(Kb) 

District 

ount 

(Kb) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

l>urg. 

103 

Jalpaiguri. ... 

40 

Banner. 

100 

Koraput. 

40 

Bangalore.... 

90 

Sagar. 

40 

Sagar. 

89 

Sorath. 

40 

Jalpaiguri.... 

86 

Quilon. 

40 

Shajapur. 

86 

Jaunpur. 

36 

Ratnagiri. 

83 

Jaipur. 

36 

Hissar. 

81 

Hamirf>ur.... 

35 

Hoshiarpur... 

78 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

35 

Sorath. 

74 

Bangalore.... 

35 

Parbhani. 

74 

Bhagalpur.... 

33 

Kamrup. 

66 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

33 

Sambalpur.... 

66 

Satna. 

32 

Palamau. 

59 

Agra. 

30 

Bhagalpur.,.. 

57 

Sambalpur..,. 

30 

Mahbubnagar. 

57 

Palamau. 

28 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

54 

Ballia. 

27 

Agra. 

52 

Aligarh. 

27 

Jaipur. 

52 

Sirohi. 

26 

Ballia. 

49 

Puri. 

25 

Bhilsa. 

47 

Monghyr. 

22 

Puri. 

47 

Shajapur. 

22 

Mirzapur. 

44 

Meerut. 

20 

Jaunpur. 

43 

Kanpur. 

19 

Meerut. 

40 

Mirzapur. 

18 

Kanpur. 

37 

Bhatinda. 

18 

Hazaribagh... 

35 

Deoria. 

14 

Aligarh. 

34 

Midnapore_ 

12 

Deoria. 

32 

Hazaribagh... 

12 

Sultaiipur.... 

31 

Sultanpur.... 

)1 

Malda. 

29 

Jullundur.. .. 

8 

Midna{)ore.... 

29 

Lakhimpur... 

- 

Bhatinda. 

18 

Cachar. 

- 

Jhabua. 

15 

Sirmoor. 


Sirmoor. 

7 

Hisaar. 

- 

Lakhimpur... 

- 

Banner. 

- 

Cachar. 

- 

Jhabua. 


Sitapur. 

— 

Raisen. 

- 


District 


Sitapur. 


Jullimdur.... 

Hiaaar. 

Mohindergarh. 

Banner. 

Raiaen. 
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the type of operation undertaken by the large and the small cultivators. In Akola 
the differences may, however, be due to large difference in the relative size of owner¬ 
ship holdings ; it may be noted in this connexion that Akola is one of the districts 
with the highest concentration of cultivated holdings. 

11.6.49 Apart from the elaborate process whereby hill slopes are terraced 
or bmiding undertaken to keep out water or conserve water supply directly in the 
field for rice and other cultivation, in recent years schemes of bunding have been 
undertaken for soil and moisture conservation, especially in the dry areas, on a large 
scale. This type of bunding, ordinarily referred to as contour-bunding, is undertaken 
systematically by Government in some States. In the State of Bombay there is 
a special organization for this purpose and bunding schemes plaimed and carried 
out by this organization are partly subsidized by Government and are financed 
largely by it through long-term loans to cultivators to be paid in easy equated in¬ 
stalments. Expenditure in districts like Poona and Bijapur would, to a material 
extent, fall under schemes of this character. In these cases expenditure on the 
account would tend to be distributed among the various classes of cultivators in 
relation to their ownership of land. 

11.6.50 In 58 districts more than half the total expenditure on bunding and 
other land improvements was financed from owned resources. In as many as 29 
of these districts the proportion of expenditure financed from owned resources 
varied from 80 to 100 f)er cent. Borrowing was reported as a source of finance of 
expenditure on the item in almost all districts. The major part of the expenditure 
on the item w^as raised by borrowings in 12 districts. Generally, in these districts the 
ex])enditure on the item was relatively high. Sale of assets and other sources were 
not geiicraHy important in any of the districts. 

Laying of new orchards and plantations 

11.6.51 Laying of new orchards a!id plantations is a specialized tyjie of activity 
which cannot be undertaken everywhere. In most districts either no exj>enditure 
was reported or less than 1 per cent of the families reported expenditure on the 
item. The districts in which a significant proportion, exceeding 20 per cent, of 
the cultivating faniilie>s reported this expenditure are given in the table below : 


.. 

Serial 

number 

District 

Proportion of 
families reporting 
ex})eiiditure 
(Per cent) 

1. 

Midnnj)ore... 

310 

2. 

Blmgalpur. 

22-9 

3. 

Balamau. 

74‘9 

4. 

Malabar. 

44 3 

5. 

Quilon. 

22 8 


In the above districts the average expenditure on this item was also significant, 
exceeding Rs 15 per cultivating family. In Poona the average expenditure per 
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TABLE I I.S5—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON LAYING OF NEW ORCHARDS AND PLANTA¬ 
TIONS AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 1 


Pro- 

num- 


por- 


por- 


por- 


por- 

Viftf 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


oont) 


cent) i 


cent) 


1 

2 i 

3 

4 

6 


7 

8 

1. 

Palamau. 

74‘2 

Palamau..... 

78-1 

Palamau. 

77-5 1 

Palamau. 

08’6 

2. 

\fnlRhnr. 

714 

Malabar. 

60-7 

Malabar. 

44‘5 

Malabar. 

27-5 

3, 

Quilon. 

50 0 

Midnapore.... 

381 

Midnapore.,.. 

32 2 

Midnapore.... 

25-4 

4. 

Midnapore.... 

49‘4 

Quilon. 

37 0 

Bhagalpur.... 

21-6 

Bhagalpur.... 

23 0 

T). 

Malda. 

281 

Bhagalpur.... 

23‘S 

Quilon. 

20 4 

Quilon. 

11 7 

6. 

Hhagalpiir.... 

241 

Malrla. 

14 5 

Sorath. 

0 7 

Sorath. 

47 


Aligarh. 

14 0 

Puri......... 

12-3 

Puri. 

00 

Shajapur. 

3 1 









8. 

Puri. 

115 

Sorath. 

9‘9 

Aligarh. 

40 

Rewa. 

1‘8 


Tripura. 

no 

Shajapur. 

8-3 

Meerut. 

29 

Ahmedabad... 

1‘4 

10. 

IVfnArnt. 

10 2 

Aligarh. 

7-5 

Rewa. 

1-8 

Nainital.i 

1’3 

11. 

Ballia. 

74 

Tripura...... 

7 1 

Broach. 

13 

Poona. 

1-2 

12. 

West Godavari 

71 

Meerut. 

07 

Sambalpur.... 

12 

.Iftiinpur. 

0 9 

13. 

Rewa. 

7 0 

West Godavari 

5 3 

West Godavari 

12 

Hoshiarpur... 

0-7 

14. 

Monghyr. 

0 9 

Sirmoor. 

51 

Ballia. 

11 

Puri. 

07 

15, 

Shajapur. 

0 0 

Kamrup. 

5 0 

Parbhani. 

0 9 

Ratnagiri. 

07 

16. 

Kamnip. 

50 

Ballia. 

5 0 

Hassan....... 

0 9 

Osmanabad... 

07 

17. 

Bangalore.... 

52 

Monghyr. 

4 5 

Bangalore.... 

0-9 

Sawai Madho- 

0 6 








pur. 


18. 

Jhabua. 

4^7 

Rewa. 

4,4 

Kanpur. 

0 8 

Broach.' 

00 

19. 

Deoria. 

4 0 

Broach....... 

3 0 

Poona. 

0 8 

Hazaribagh... 

0 5 

20. 

Poona. 

45 

Nagpur. 

2'5 

Malda.! 

00 

Meerut. 

04 

21. 

Ratnagiri. 

4 4 

Ratnagiri..... 

2’4 

Agra. 

00 

Sirmoor. 

0-4 

22, 

Shahjahanpnr 

4 3 

Sultanpur.... 

2’3 

Nainital. 

0 0 

Bangalore.... 

0’4 

23. 

Broach. 

41 

Poona. 

23 

Coimbatore... 

00 

Cuddapah.... 

0-3 

24. 

1 Mahbubnagar. 

41 

Bangalore.... 

2 1 

Cuddapah.... 

00 i 

Tripura. 

0 2 

25. 

Sambalpur.... 

40 

Shivpuri. 

2 0 

Chingleput.... 

00 

Ballia. 

0 2 

26. 

Sorath. 

3‘9 

Mahbu bnagar. 

19 

Kamnip. 

0’5 

Hissar. 

0 2 

27. 

Chittorgarh... 

2 9 

Deoria. 

18 

Shahjahanpur 

0-5 

Sambalpur.... 

0 2 

28. 

Nagpur. 

2 7 

Shahjahanpur 

10 

Jullundur..., 

0 5 

Bijapur. 

0 2 

29. 

Nainital. 

2-3 

Hoshiarpur... 

10 

Aiunedabad... 

0-5 

Kumool. 

0‘2 

30. 

(?oimbatore... 

2 2 

Jhabua. 

10 

Monghyr. 

0 4 

Kamrup. 

01 

31. 

Bhilaa. 

21 

1 Sambalpur.... 

1-5 

Hazaribagh... 

0-4 

Hamirpur.... 

01 

32. 

Kumool. 

2 1 

Cuddapah.... 

1-3 

Shajapur. 

0 4 

Agra. 

0 1 

33. 

Akola... 

20 

Kumool. 

1-3 

Ratnagiri. 

04 

Nagpur.. 

0 1 

34. 

Cuddapah.... 

17 

Jaunpur. 

12 

Tripura. 

0 3 

Haaian. 

01 

36. 

Sirmoor. 

10 

Chittorgarh... 

V2 

Jaunpur. 

0-2 

Lakhimpur.., 


36. 

Parbhani. 

15 

Coimbatore... 

12 

Sirmoor. 

0‘2 

Caohar. 


37. 

Haasan. 

15 

Nainital. 

0-9 

Sawai Madho- 

0-2 

Jalpaiguri..«. 






pur. 
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TABLE ll.55~PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON LAYING OF NEW ORCHARDS AND PLANTATIONS 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIO CULTIVATORS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

iSerial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

num- 


por* 


por- 


por- 


por- 

bor 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Por 


(Per 


(Per 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


J 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Jaunpur. 

14 

Jullundiir. . . . 

0 9 

Kagpiir. 

0 2 

Malda. 


39. 

West K h a 11 - 

1‘4 

Satna. 

0 9 

Sultanpur.... 

01 

Burdwan. 



dosli. 







40. 

Osmanabad... 

IS 

Sawai JMadhe- 

OH 

Hissar. 

0 ’ 1 

Monghyr. 





pur. 






41. 

Apra. 

1-2 

(ybaiiila. 

OS 

Sirohi. 

01 

Mir7j».piir. 


42. 

Julhindur. . . . 

1-2 

Hazaribagh... 

0 7 

Jaipur. 

01 

Deoria. 


43. 

iSa tna. 

11 

Bhilsa. 

0-7 

Shivpuri. 

01 

Sultanpur.... 

- 

44. 

C-hin^loput.... 

11 

A kola. 

0 7 

Kolhapur. 

01 

Sitapur. 

- 

45. 

(3ianda. 

10 

Hamirpur. . .. 

0 5 

Bijapur. 

0 1 

Kanpur. 

- 

46. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

0 9 

Agra. 

0-5 

Osmanabad... 

0 1 

Shahjahanpur 

- 

47. 

Hoaliiarpur... 

0 7 

W^est K ban- 

0 5 

Bakhimpur. .. 


Aligarh. 

- 




ticsb. 






48. 

llazaribagh.. . 

0 6 

Parbhani. 

05 

Cachar. 


Jiilliindur. . . . 


49. 

Mirzapur. 

0-6 

Hassan. 

05 

Jalpaiguri.... 


Bhatinda. 


50. 

Hijapur. 

0-6 

Ohingloput.... 

0 5 

Burdwan. 

- 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

51. 

Biirdwan. 

03 

Osmanabad... 

0 4 

Mirzapur. 


Churu. 


52. 

Siiltanjnir.... 

OS 

Mirzapur. 

OS 

Deoria. 


Barmer...... 


53. 

Sawai Madlio- 

OS 

Ahinodabad.. . 

03 

Sitapur. 


Sirohi. 



pur. 








54. 

.Ahmialabad... 

0 2 

Bijapur. 

0 3 

Hamirpur.... 

- 

Jaipur. 

- 

55. 

Sitapur. 

0 1 

Burdwan. 

0 2 

HoshiariMir... 


Chittorgarh... 

- 

56. 

Hilaspur...... 

01 

Kolhapur. 

0 2 

Bhatinda. 


Jhahiia. 


57. 

Sugar. 

0 1 

Ni'/amubad., . 

0 2 

Mohindergarh. 


Shi''"puri. -. , t 


58. 

].iakhimpur. .. 


Sitapur..’ 

01 

Churu. 


Bhilsa. 


59. 

Cacliar. 


elaipur. 

0 1 

Barmer. 


Raisen. 


60. 

Jalpaigiiri.... 

- 

Bakhimpur... 


Chittorgarh... 


Satna. 

- 

61. 

Kanpur. 


Cachar. 


JhabuA. 


K orapiit. 


62. 

iliasar. 


Jalpaiguri.... 


Bhilsa. 


Bilaspiir. 


63. 

Bhatiiida. 


Kanpur. 


' Raison. 


Dnrg. 


64. 

Mobindergarh. 


Hiasar. 


Koraput...... 


(Chanda. 


66. 

Churu. 


Bhatinda. 


Satna.. 


Sagar. 


66. 

Banner...... 


Mob indorga rh. 


Bilaspiir. 


Akola. 


67. 

Sirohi. 


Churu. 


Durg. 


Wc'st K b a n - 









desh. 


68. 

Jaipur. 


Barmor. 


t^iandn. 


Kolhapur. 


69. 

Shivpuri. 


Sirohi. 




Pnrbhani..... 


70. 

Raitioti. 


Raison.. 


•••••••• 

Akola. 


Kizamabad... 


71. 

Koraput. 


Koraput. 


West K h a n • 


Mahbubnagar. 







desh. 




72. 

Durff. 


Bilaspiir. 


Kizamabad... 


Coimbatore... 


73. 

Kolhapur. 


Durg. 

— 

Mahbubnagar. 

— 

West Godavari 

- 

74. 

NiZiamabad... 


Sagar. 


Kurnool. 


Chingleput.... 


76. 

Ramanatha- 

- 

Ramanatha- 

- 

Ramanatha- 

- 

Ramanatha- 

- 


puram. 


puram. 


puiam. 

! 

1 puram. 

I 
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TABLE 11.56—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY 
ON LAYING OF NEW ORCHARDS AND PLANTATIONS 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIG OULTIVATOKS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

her 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(R«) 


(Rh) 


(R*) 


(Rg) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Poona. 

1,830 

Poona. 

1,256 

JuUundur.... 

1,208 

Ahmedabad... 

376 

2. 

. 

669 

PA.rhhii.ni ... 

669 

M tflflAr . 

640 

HoBhiar})ur... 

322 

3. 

Coimbatore... 

622 

Midnapore.... 

550 

Nainital. 

485 

Midnapore.... 

236 

4. 

Midnapore_ 

601 

W’est Khan- 

506 j 

Midnapore_ 

320 

Agra. 

220 




desh. 






5* 

Knmon]...... 

550 

Coimbatore.. . 

501 

Kanpur...... 

297 

Ballia. 

215 

6. 

West K h a n < 

506 

Osmanabad... 

449 

Sawai Madho-l 

297 

Kumool. 

160 


desh. 




pur. j 




7. 

Nagpur ...... 

473 

Burdwan . 

413 

Kassan. 

297 

Sawai Madho- 

153 








pur. 


8. 

Osmanabad.. . 

449 

Bangalore .... 

373 

Nagpur. 

200 

Osmanabad. .. 

151 

9. 

Hangalore .... 

421 

Kumool . 

371 

Coimbatore ... 

200 

Kissar. 

143 

10. 

Sagar. 

380 

Agra . 

363 i 

i 

Jaipur . 

180 

Cudda^iah .... 

141 

11. 

Tripura . 

305 

Kassan . 

274 

Shajapur . 

138 

Poona. 

125 

12. 

West Godavari 

299 

Bhilsa . 

271 

Cuddapah .... 

133 

Bhagalpur. ... 

70 

13. 

Kassan . 

274 

Akola. . . . 

251 

Ahme^bad.. . 

107 

Jalpaiguri.... 

67 

14. 

Phil.<vi: .. 

271 

Nagpur . 

239 

Bhagalpur. ... 

105 

Broach. 

63 

15. 

A kola . 

251 

Nainital . 

234 

Sinnoor. 

97 

Meerut. 

50 

16. 

Ahmedabad.. . 

250 

Bhagalpur. ... 

212 

Broach . 

81 

Nagpur . 

50 

17. 

Cuddapah .... 

2r>o 

Sagar . 

210 

Tripura ...... 

79 

Kassan. 

45 

18. 

Aligarh. 

1 239 

Shivpuri. 

208 

Chingleput.... 

74 

Ratnagiri.j 

39 

19. 

Nainital . 

234 

Ahmedabad.. . 

196 

Sirohi . 

73 

Sambalpur. ... i 

38 

20. 

Qidlon . 

234 

West Godavari 

189 

Poona ... 

72 

Puri . 

36 

21. 

Broach . 

221 

Bilaspur . 

183 

Jaunpur . 

68 

Bijapur . 

33 

22. 

Aizra . 

209 

Aligarh. ...... 

166 

' West Godavari 

68 

Malabar . 

25 

23. 

Malabar . 

192 

Tripura . 

165 

Meerut . 

66 

Sorath . 

18 

24. 

Bhagalpur. ... 

190 

Sawai Madho- 

160 

Kamnip . 

65 

Nainital . 

17 



pur. 






25. 

Bilaspur . 

183 

Cuddapah .... 

151 

Parbhani . 

57 

Tripura . 

16 

26. 

Palamau . 

159 

Broach . 

149 

Sambalpur. .. .| 

55 

Palamau . 

14 

27. 

JuUundur. . . . 

133 

Mlalabar. ..... 

1.34 

Monghyr . 

54 

Hazaribagh ... 

13 

28. 

Sambalpur. ... 

131 

1 Quilon ... 

131 

Malabar . 

61 

Quilon . 

12 

29. 

Hoflhiarpur ... 

120 

l^mbalpur. ... 

128 

Pori . 

50 

Sirmoor . 

11 

30. 

Ratnagiri . 

119 

Palamau . 

104 

Koraput . 

50 

Kamrup . 

10 

31. 

Meerut . 

114 

Deoria . 

88 

Agra . 

49 

I Shajapur ..... 

7 

32. 

Shajapur . 

103 

Ratnagiri . 

86 

Kolhapur. .... 

48 

1 Satna . 

7 

33. 

Puri . 

103 

Mahbubnagar. 

85 

Ballia . 

47 

Kamirpnr .... 

5 

34. 

Deoria . 

94 

' Meerut . 

80 

Malda . 

45 

Bangalore .... 

5 

35. 

Chittorgarh. .. 

88 

Chittorgarh. .. 

80 

Aligarh . 

41 

Jaunpur . 

4 

36. 

Rewa . 

82 

Jullundur. .., 

69 

Osmanabad. .. 

40 

Rewa T r . - —r - 

4 

37. 

Sawai Mad ho- 

80 

Chanda . 

69 

Palamau ..,.. 

38 

Lakhimpur ... 



pur. 
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TABLE II.56--AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
LAYING OF NEW ORCHARDS AND PLANTATIONS AMONG 
THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



r.AHf2l& CTTLTIVATOKS MEDIUM CULTIVATORS SMALL CULTIVATORS 


Distrirt 


Bilaspur. 
Durg.... 


Chanda. 
Sagar.., 
Akola.., 


West K h a n > 
dosh. 

Nizamabad... 
Mahbubnagar. 

Kumool. 

Ramanatha> 

puram. 


District 


33 Oachar... 
32 Malda.... 
29 Burdwan. 


2.5 Monghyr. 

23 Mirzapur. 

20 Deoria. 

20 Sultanpur.... 
16 8iUpur. 


14 Kanpur. 

10 Shahjahanpur 

10 Aligarh. 

7 Jiiliundur. . . . 
3 Bhatinda. 

- Mohindergarli. 

“ Chum. 

- Banner...... 

' Sirohi. 

- Jaipur. 

- Chittorgarh... 

- Jhabiia. 

Shivpuri. 

- Bhilsa. 

~ Raisen. 


Koraput. 
Bilaspur. 
Durg.... 
Chanda. 
Sagar... 


Akola. 

West K h a n ' 
desh. 

Kolhapur. 

Parbhani. 

Nizamabad... 

Mahbubnagar. 

Coimbatore.. 
West Gkidavari 
Chingleput..,. 
Ramanatha- 
puram. 
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family on the item was about Rs 10. In all the remaining districts it was either nil 
or less than Rs 5. 

11.6.52 In parts of Malabar and Quilon, planting of arecanut, coconut and 
rubber trees is an important activity. This is particularly true of areas newly being 
cleared and planted, as in Malabar. It is, therefore, natural that both the proportion 
of families incurring expenditure and the average size of expenditure on this activity 
should be high. In Bhagalpur district there are extensive tracts of land under 
mango groves and the planting of new mango trees for replacing old ones or extend¬ 
ing the area under such gardens is an important type of investment. In Poona 
fruit-growing activity connected with citrus fruits, figs, etc., is important in the 
central tract. In Midnapore, mangoes, guavas, bananas, cashew-nuts and betel 
leaves are grown fairly widely. So far as the Palamau district is concerned, there 
was no report of any extensive orchards or plantations. The expenditure apparently 
relates to the reclamation of jungle land given on lease to hill tribes by landlords in 
some villages, wrongly classified by the Investigators under this head. 

11.6.53 The expenditure on laying of new orchards and plantations was 
generally financed by owned resources. In 46 out of the 67 districts in which 
expenditure on the item was reported, owned resources accounted for more than 
60 per cent of the expenditure on the item. In 19 of these districts the entire 
expenditure on the item was financed from owned resources. In 18 districts 50 
per cent or more of the expenditure on the item was financed by borrowings. In 
these districts the expenditure on the item per reporting cultivating family was 
relatively high. In Palamau, Malabar, Quilon and Bhagalpur, in all of which more 
than 20 per cent of the cultivating families reported expenditure on the item, more 
than 20 per cent of the expenditure was financed by borrowings ; in Quilon and 
Bhagalpur, more than 40 per cent of the total finance for the item was raised by 
borrowings. 


Construction of farm houses, cattle sheds, etc. 

11.6.54 Sheds or shelter for cattle and other livestock in India are not always 
sharply separated from residential dwellings. They are mostly adjacent or 
attached to the dwellings themselves and this is also mostly the case with arrange¬ 
ments for the storage of stocks of produce or the keeping of tools, implements, etc. 
Except in places where there is a marked distinction between houses on village 
sites and buildings or other construction on farms, fields, orchards, etc., it would be 
difficult to separate the items of construction or repair of farm houses from expendi¬ 
ture on residential building and other constructions. The reporting in the Survey 
of expenditure on this particular item does not indicate either any clear demarca¬ 
tion or concentration by regions etc. Some of the districts in which livestock 
economy was of considerable importance are among those which showed a fairly high 
expenditure on this item. It does not, however, appear that all areas in which 
livestock economy was important revealed expenditure of this t)rpe. From table 
11.39 we see that in nine districts 10 to 20 per cent of the cultivating families reported 
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TABLE IL57~PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON CONSTRUCTION OF FARM HOUSES, CATTLE 
SHEDS, ETC., AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 

CULTIVATORS 

BIG OULTIVATOBS LABOB 0ULTIVAT0E8 I MEDIUM CULTIVAT0K8 ! SMALL CULTIVATOES 


Distriot 


District 


District 


District 


Shahjahanpur 64-9 

Nainital. 58 2 

Aligarh. 43 J 

Moiighyr. 42 8 

Hoshiarpur... 36 4 

Sultanpur.... 33-8 

Sirmoor. 310 

Hamirpur.... 29 6 

Meerut. 26-8 

Jullundur.... 26 5 

West Godavari 25 -3 

Raisen. 25 2 

Sambalpur.... 24 9 
Hazariliagh... 23 -8 
Tripura. 22 9 

[ Chingleput— 22'0 

Sitapur. 20-9 

Kowa. 20-9 

Cachar. JO-5 

Jaipur. J 8 J 

Nagpur. J7'5 

Satna. 17 J 

Quilon. 17 0 

Akola. 15‘7 

Dcoria. 14 9 


Ijakhimpur... 

Mirzapur. 

Koraput. 

Kumool. 


Jhabua.. 

Sorath... 

Bhatinda. 

Malabar. 

Mahbubiiagar. 


Kamrup. 
Puri.... 


Shahjahanpur 64 • 1 

Nainital. 52-1 

Monghyr. 37 2 

Aligarh. 36 6 

Sirmoor. 28 0 

Sambalpur.... 25 9 
Hoshiarpur... 24 7 
Jullundur.... 24 6 

Meorut. 22 6 

Sultanpur.... 21 8 

Raisen. 206 

Cachar. 20 3 

Hamirpur.... 19-8 

Tripura...... 18-8 

West Godavari 18 5 

Rewa. 15 0 

Riri. 14 5 

Sitapur. 14-2 

Satiia- .... 129 

Chingleput- 11 3 

Mirzapur. 11 1 

Akola. 11 0 

Lakliimpur... 10 8 

Jaipur. 10 0 

Kamrup. 95 


14'6 \ Kumool. 


13-7 Koraput. 

13'2 Bhatinda.... 
12'8 Hazaribagh.. 
12 ‘ 8 Quilon. 


Deoria. 

Bailia. 

Nagpur. 

Mahbubnagar. 
Bhagalpur.... 

Nizamabad... 
Malabar. 


Shahjahanpur 65 8 

Nainital. 37-5 

Aligarh. 25'1 

Monghyr. 24'8 

Sambalpur.... 24'5 

Cachar. 13-6 

Meerut. 12 2 

Jullundur- 11'0 

Sitapur. 10 8 

Raisen. 10 5 

Hoshiarpur... 10 4 
Lakhimpur... 96 

Rewa. 8 '4 

Sultanpur.... 8 0 
Hamirpur.... 7 9 

Koraput. 74 

Jaipur. 6-2 

West Godavari 6 2 

Akola. 6 0 

Burdwan. 63 

Chingleput.... 5-3 

Deoria. 51 

Barmer...... 46 

Sirmoor. 4'3 

Bhatinda. 4'3 


Shahjahanpur 48 7 

Nainital. 27*0 

Cachar. 11'6 

Sirmoor. 9-6 

I.iakhimpur... 9'2 


Monghyr. 
Sitapur... 

Puri. 

Koraput. 
Raisen... 


Julhmdur... 

Aligarh. 

Meerut. 

Sultanpur.., 
Mirzapur.... 


Sambalpur.. 
Burdwan... 
Bhatinda... 
Shivpuri.... 
Hamirpur.. 


Jhabua. 

Chingleput.. 

Sorath. 

Hoshiarpur. 
Palamau... 


Kamrup. 41 

Bhilsa. 3'5 \ 

Sagar. 3'5 

Bhagalpur- 3-4 

Agra. 34 

Palamau. 3'0 

Kumool. 3'0 

Satna. 2-7 

Jhabua....... 2'4 


Sawai Madho* 12 
pur. 

I^imrup. 11 

Sagar. 11 

D^ria. 10 

West Godavari I’O 


Tripura.... 
Osmanabad. 

Poona. 

Hassan. 

Kanpur.... 


Tripura. 23 
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TA8LE 11.57—PROPORTION OF FAMILIES REPORTING EXPENDI¬ 
TURE ON CONSTRUCTION OF FARM HOUSES. CATTLE 
SHEDS. ETC.. AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


BIO OTTLTTVATt>RS 

LARGE CULTIVATORS 

MEPllTM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 

nutn* 


por- j 


por- 


por- 


por- 

l>er 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 

District 

tion 



(Per 


(Per 


(Per 


(Por 



cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


1 

0 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

38. 

Coimbatore... 

S'7 

Cuddapah.... 

4‘9 

Shajapur. 

i-.9 

Rewa. 

07 

39. 

Poona. 

7S 

Sorath. 

4 8 

(Cuddapah.... 

h8 

1 Cuddapah.... 

0 7 

40. 

Nizamabad... 

6 2 

Jhabua.j 

4 6 

Quilon. 

1-7 

Kumool. 

0 7 

41. 

Ahmedabad... 

5 0 

Coimbatore.. . 

4 1 

Mirzapur. 

h6 

Bhagalpur.... 

0 6 

42. 

(hiddapah.... 

4-8 

Burdwan. 

3 6 

Shivpuri. 

\ 16 

Shajapur. 

0 6 

43. 

Osmanabad... I 

4‘7 

Chanda. 

3 6 

Nizamabad... 

\ 16 

Broach. 

0 6 

44. 

Malda. 

4 0 

Osmanabad... 

3‘4 

Sawai Madho- 

hi 

Jalpaiguri.... 

0 5 






pur. 




45. 

Agra. 

3 8 

Poona.1 

3 3 

Mahbubnagar. 

1 

Ahmedabad... 

0 5 

46. 

Parbhani. 

3‘8 

Agra. 

31 

Sorath. 

12 

Malabar. 

0 5 

47. 

Palamau. 

3 5 

Banner. 

3 0 

Poona. 

1-2 

Quilon. 

05 

48. 

Ratnagiri. 

3-5 

Ahmedabad.. . 

2 9 

• Bijapur. 

1-2 

1 Ratnagiri. 

1 0-4 

49. 

Bhagalpur.... 

3 3 

Malda. 

2 8 

Ahmedabad... 

hi 

Bijapur. 

O’i 

50. 

Jaunpur. 

3‘3 

Ratnagiri. 

2-7 

Bangalore.... 

hO 

Mahbubnagar. 

0‘4 

51. 

Kanpiir. 

3-3 

Bijapur. 

2 5 

Coimbatore... 

10 

Coimbatore... 

0 4 

52. 

Bijapur. 

3‘2 

Bhilsa. 

2-4 

Kanpur. 

! 0-9 

tlaipur. 

0’3 

53. 

Shivpuri. 

3 0 

Parbhani. 

2 3 

Ballia. 

1 ih8 

Sirohi. 

0‘2 

54. 

Hassan. 

2-9 

Kanpur. 

1-7 

Ratnagiri. 

0 8 

Nizamabad... 

0-2 

65. 

West K h a n < 

2 8 

Shajapur. 

16 

Parbhani. 

1 0 8 

Bangalore.... 

0 2 


desh. 



1 





56. 

Bhilsa. 

2 6 

Ramanatha' 

i-5 

Malabar. 

^ 0‘8 

Malda. 

0 1 




puram. 






57. 

Burdwan. 

2 5 

Palamau. 

1-3 

Osmanabad... 

0 7 

Hazaribagh... 

0 1 

58. 

Bangalore.... 

I 20 

West Khan- 

13 

Hassan. 

0’5 

Chanda. 

0 1 




desh. 






59. 

Shajapur. 

^ 1^8 

Bangalore.... 

13 

Jalpaiguri.... 

0 4 

Nagpur. 

0 1 

60. 

Churn. 

7 6 

Jaunpur. 

12 

Nagpur. 

0 4 

Akola. 

0 1 

61. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

0-8 

Churu. 

11 

Kolhapur. 

0 4 

Midnapore.... 

- 

62. 

Chanda. 

0 7 

Shivpuri. 

hi 

Hazaribagh... 

0 3 

Ballia. 

- 

63. 

Kolhapur. 

07 

Hassan....... 

10 

Brf)ach. 

0 3 

Jaunpur. 

„ 

64. 

Sirohi. 

0 3 

Jalpaiguri.... 

0 6 

Sirohi. 

0 2 

Hissar....... 

_ 

65. 

Sawai Madho- 

0 3 

Sawai Madho- 

0 6 

BilaB|>ur. 

0-2 

Mohindergarh. 



pur. 


pur. 






66. 

Sagar. 

0 2 

Kolhapur. 

0 6 

West K h a n - 

0-2 

Churu.... 







deah. 




67. 

Bilaspur. 

0 1 

Sirohi----- 

0 2 

Jaunpur...... 

01 

Banner...... 

- 

68. 

Kamanatha> 

0 1 

Bilaspur. 

0 2 

Hissar. ...... 

0 1 

Chittorgarh... 

- 


puram. 








69. 

Midnapore.... 

- 

Durg. 

0 2 

Malda. 

1 

Satna. 


70. 

Hissar . 

- 

Sagar. 

0 2 

Midnapore. ... 

! 

Bilaspur. 


71. 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

Hissar. 

0 1 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

Dnrg. 

- 

72. 

Barmer. 

! 

Midnapore. .. . 

- 

Ohuni . 

- 

West K h a n - 

- 








desh. 


73. 

Chittorgarh. .. 

- 

Mohindergarh . 

- 

Chittorgarh. .. 

- 

Kolhapur . 

- 

74. 

Durg . 


Chittorgarh. .. 

- 

I>urg... . 

- 

Parbhani . 

- 

76. 

Broach . 


Broach . 

- 

Ramanatha- 

- 

Ramanatha- i 

- 






puram. 


puram. 
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TABLE ii.S8—AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
CONSTRUCTION OF FARM HOUSES, CATTLE SHEDS, ETC., 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS 



BIO CULTIVATOKS 

UiBOK CrLTIVATORS 

.. __ _ 

MEDIUM CULTIVATORS 

SMALL CULTIVATORS 

Serial 

num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

her 

District 

II 

District 

ount 

(R») 

District 

ount 

(R*) 

District 

ount 

(R») 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Kolhapur. 

2,520 

Kolhapur. 

1,367 

Hissar. 

615 

Meemt. 

346 

2. 

Coimbatore... 

1,092 

Coimbatore... 

1,3U9 

Chittorgarh... 

570 

Hoshiarpur... 

289 

3. 

Sagar. 

1,625 

Hissar. 

1,070 

Meerut. 

477 

Palamau. 

248 

4. 

Bhilsa. 

1,515 

Meerut. 

862 

Bhatinda. 

320 

Jhabua. 

188 

5. 

West Godavari 

J ,499 

Shajapur. 

838 

C/Oimbatore... 

316 

Ahmedabad... 

J84 

6 . 

Meerut. 

1,309 

West K h a n - 
desh. 

822 

Jullundur. . . . 

259 

Coimbatore... 

166 

7. 

Hamanatha* 

puram. 

1,220 

Sagar. 

768 

Nagjmr...... 

250 

Bhilsa. 

146 

H. 

Nizamabad.. . 

779 

West Godavari 

709 

Shajapur. 

236 

Ratnagiri. 

104 

9. 

Osmanabad... 

774 

Bhilsa. 

707 

Hoshiarpur... 

215 

Kumool. 

101 

10. 

Hazaribagh... 

714 

Hazaribagh. .. 

659 

Kolhapur. 

204 

Bangalore.... 

88 

11. 

West K h a n • 
dosh. 

007 

Uassau. 

592 

BalUa. 

192 

Jullundur.... 

83 

12. 

Nagpur. 

r>94 

Nagpur. 

556 

Nizamabad... 

188 

Satna. 

80 

13. 

Hassan. 

692 

Osmanabad... 

548 

Bangalort^.... 

179 

Agra. 

70 

14. 

Raison. 

529 

Ahmedabad... 

454 

Bhilsa. 

163 

Bhatinda. 

70 

15. 

Bhatinda. 

515 

Bhatinda. 

452 

Aligarh. 

149 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

69 

1(5. 

Ciianda. 

425 

Nizamabad... 

398 

Malabar. 

123 

Korapui. 

69 

17. 

Cudda|)ah.... 

425 

Raison. 

288 

Raison. 

122 

Sagar. 

60 

18. 

Alimedabad... 

404 

Cuddapah.... 

257 

Biiaspur. 

100 

West Godavari 

59 

19. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

350 

Malabar. 

246 

Sorath. 

98 

Haifion. 

55 

20. 

Mahbubnagar. 

327 

Poona. 

210 

Kumool. 

96 

Poona. 

53 

21. 

Aligarh. 

311 

Mahbubnagar. 

205 

Sawai Madlio- 
pur. 

92 

Sorath. 

48 

22. 

Malabar. 

303 

Bangalore.... 

205 

Ahmedabad... 

90 

Aligarh. 

45 

23. 

Bangalore.... 

282 

Aligarh. 

203 

Palaman. 

84 

Cuddapah.... 

44 

24. 

Quilon. 

269 

Barmer. 

200 

Ratnagiri. 

75 

Burdwan. 

43 

25. 

Ballia. 

266 

BUaspur. 

200 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

76 

Lakhimpur. .. 

42 

26. 

Kumool. 

244 

Quilon. 

199 

Burdwan. 

72 

Cachar. 

4? 

27. 

Shajapur. 

232 

BalUa. 

191 

Mahbubnagar. 

64 

Hazaribagh... 

40 

28. 

Sindii. 

215 

Ramanatha- 

175 

Deoria. 

62 

Akola. 

35 

29. 

Bilaapur. 

200 

puram. 

Kumool. 

172 

Cuddapah.... 

61 

Kanpur. 

34 

30. 

Shahjabanpur 

199 

Jullundur.. .. 

166 

Hamirpur.... 

60 

Mirzapur. 

30 

31. 

Malda. 

197 

Malda. 

148 

Nainital. 

59 

Hamirpur.... 

29 

32. 

Jullundur.... 

191 

Hoshiarpur... 

132 

Agro. 

58 

Nainital...... 

28 

33. 

Poona. 

157 

Jhabua. 

129 

Satna.... 

67 

Jaipur. 

28 

34. 

Hosbiarpur... 

137 

Kanpur. 

128 

Poona. 

53 

Sitapur. 

27 

35. 

Jbabua. 

133 

Sirohi. 

! 

118 

Chanda. 

46 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

25 

36. 

Rewa. 

132 

Sawai Madho- 

117 

Sirmoor. 

44 

Jalpaiguri.... 

24 

37. 

Hamirpur.... 

127 

pur. 

Hamirpur... .| 

111| 

1 

Jaipur. 

44 j 

Shivpuri. 

24 
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TABLE ll.58-*AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER REPORTING FAMILY ON 
CONSTRUCTION OF FARM HOUSES, CATTLE SHEDS, ETC., 
AMONG THE FOUR CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS—Concluded 



BIO OULTIVATOB8 

LABOB CULTIYATORS 

MBDIUM OULTIVATOBS 

8MAIX CULTIVATORS 

Serial 









num- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 


Am- 

ber 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 

District 

ount 



(Be) 


(Be) 


(Be) 


(Be) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Ratnagiri. 

123 

Lakhimpur... 

103 

Lakhimpur. .. 

43 

Mahbubnagar. 

24 


Lakhimpur... 

107 

Shahjahanpur 

96 

Hassan. 

4l 

Sirohi. 

23 


Bhagalpur- 

107 

Sorath. 

96 

Kanpur. 

38 

Kamrup. 

22 

41. 

Chingleput.... 

107 

Chanda. 

96 

Quilon. 

38 

Tripura. 

2l 

42. 

Sambalpur.... 

99 

Agra. 

9l 

Hazaribagh... 

36 

Bhagalpur.... 

2l 

43. 

Tripura. 

96 

Puri. 

87 

Jhn.hna. 

36 

Shahjahanpur 

2l 

44. 

Monghyr. 

96 

Chingleput.,.. 

85 

Cachar. 

34 

Chanda. 

20 

46. 

Sirmoor. 

96 

B.ft.LnA.giri. 

80 

Waat (vodavari 

34 

Broach. 

20 

46. 

Satna. 

96 

Sirmoor. 

79 

Bhagalpur.... 

32 

Hassan. 

19 

47. 

Kanpur. 

9l 

Satna. 

77 

Akola. 

3l 

Monghyr. 

17 

48. 

Sorath.. t , i t t 

87 

Rewa. 

7l 

Chingleput.... 

30 

Deoria. 

16 

49. 

Nainital. 

sT 

Nainital. 

68 

Kamrup. 

29 

Sirmoor. 

16 

60. 

Koraput. 

66 

Monghyr. 

69 

Jalpaiguri.... 

29 

I 

Chingleput.... 

16 

61. 

Kamrup. 

62 

Parbhani. 

66 

Koraput. 

29 i 

Nizamabad... 

15 

62. 

Burdwan. 

68 

Burdwan. 

65 

Sagar.. 

28 

Rewa. 

14 

63. 

Puri. 

49 

Deoria....... 
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expenditure on this item, and in three districts 20 to 40 per cent reported such 
expenditure. In one district, viz., Shahjahanpur, as many as 60 per cent of the 
cultivating families reported expenditure on the item. In 24 districts for the large 
cultivators and in 3 districts for the small cultivators, the pro])ortion of families 
reporting expenditure on the item was 10 per cent or more. In 2 districts no culti¬ 
vating families reported expenditure on the item ; in 40 districts the expenditure per 
reporting family was less than Rs 100 and in the remaining 33 districts it varied 
from Rs 105 in Palarnau to Rs 1,006 in Coimbatore. 

11.6.55 An examination of the source of finance data shows that the expendi¬ 
ture on the item was met mostly from owned resources. In 42 districts 80 to 100 
per cent of the finance was drawn from owned resources. More than half the total 
finance for the item was raised through borrowings in five districts, viz., Hoshiarpur, 
Sirohi, Puri, Kurnool and West Godavari. Among the districts where relatively 
high average expenditure per reporting family on the item was recorded, borrowing 
was the major source of finance only in West Godavari. 



CHAPTER 12 


CAPITAL FORMATION 

12.1 CAPITAL FORMATION : DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 

12,1.1 The terms of reference to the Committee ask it, in particular, to go 
into the matter of capital formation in rural areas and into the pattern of savings. 
It has been made clear that for a detailed and logical exposition of these subjects, 
it would be necessary to obtain complete information regarding the assets and 
liabilities and receipts and expenditure, on various accounts, of the rural population, 
within a given period. Such an exhaustive enquiry was held impossible in view 
of the coverage and scale of operation of the Survey. Even in coimtries where the 
scope of available statistical data is wide, and people, as a rule, keep records of receipts 
and expenditure, the estimation of net savings is difficult, and when savings are 
estimated from the gap between total receipts and total expenditure, the results are 
not considered very reliable. In most countries capital fonnation is estimated 
more usually on the basis of addition to visible capital assets. The following 
quotation from a recent U.N. Paper^ makes clear how capital formation might 
be measured : 

“Capital formation may be measured at any of several stages in the process, 
e.g., the accumulation of funds, expenditure of the funds or the production of 
capital goods .... 

“Fixed capital formation of enterprises is defined as the expenditures for 
machinery, equipment, buildings, and other construction and works, . . . 
Measured in this fashion capital fonnation is related to increases in productive 
capacity of enterprises as defined, in general, by their accounting classific/ation 
of expenditures between capital and current accounts. ...” 

12.1.2 It is possible for us, with the available data, to adopt only the expendi¬ 
ture of funds approach indicated in the above. This involves calculations of amounts 
that during the year the community as a whole, or particular sections of it, reported 
having spent on purposes which might be considered as leading to fixed capital 
formation. The capital formation with which we deal is the process in the private 
enterprLse sector in rural India; and we are concerned with capital formation by 
private household enterprises engaged chiefly in the business of agriculture. We 
can also attempt measurement only in terms of expenditure on fixed capital formation 
and not on increase in stocks. We collected no data during our Survey regarding 
stocks or inventories either at the beginning of the year or at its end. Therefore, 

^ ConupU and Definitions of Capital Formation, Statistical Office of the United Natione, July 
1953, pp. 9.10. 
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it is not possible for us to make any estimates of increase or decrease in stocks and 
materials of various kinds during the year. 

12.1.3 Confining our attention to fixed capital formation, we might distin¬ 
guish between the enterprise and the household aspect of our Survey data. In its 
household aspect capital formfition relates to dwellings and this is taken care of in 
the General Schedule by the item ‘construction and repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings In the ent(;rprise sector, fixed capital formation has been divided into 
four categories by the U.N. Paper cite<l in paragraph 12.1.1; these are: non-residential 
buildings, other construction and works, transport equipment, and mac^hinery and 
other equipment. The non-residential buildings item corresj)onds to our category of 
farm houses, barns, sheds, etc. In relation to machinery and equipment, we have 
(instead of an elaborate classification) only one item ‘purchase of implements, machi¬ 
nery and transport equipmentTheridore, the items under the transport and machi¬ 
nery heading in i he U.N. Paper may be combined together and may be set against the 
data regarding purchase of implements, macliinery and transport equipment col- 
leeted in our scliefiules. All the other items of capital agricultural inve.stment that 
we have separately noted, such as bunding and reclamation of land, digging of wells 
and development of other irrigation resources, laying of new orchards and jilantations 
and other miscellaneous ca])it.iil investment in agriculture, are all embraced in the 
item classified in the U.N. Pajxjr as ‘other construction and works’. 

12.1.4 The determination of caj)ital formation by way of expenditure on 
given items has nothing to do with tl)e source of finance. The finance may be found 
from within the enterprise of the household, i.e., out of the savings, pro})erly defined, 
of the enteri)rise or the household, or it may be obtained by selling capital assets 
or bv borrowing from outsider. AMiatever the source of finance, capital formation 
is represented by the expenditure incurred on the particular items during the 
course of the year, 

12.1.5 To tJie extent that fixed capital formation took place in the community 
through the rural hous(diolds, it may be supposed to have been takem note of and 
reported in our schedules. To the extent, however, that capital formation in the 
country-side took place on account of or was made by families non-resident in the 
rural areas, it would not appear in our estimation. The ca})ital formation taken note 
of by us was only recorded, like every other transaction, when it took place through 
a resident rural family. Thus, capital formation in agriculture and noii-fa.Tm business 
as well as capital formation in the shape of rural dwellings taking place through rural 
resident families would be included in our record. 

12.2 CAPITAL FORMATION AND PURCHASE OP LAND 

12.2.1 Capital formation takes place, in the main, in the sector indicated in 
the General Schedule by the item ‘capital investment in agriculture*. It is necessary, 
in estimating capital formation, clearly to distinguish between the various items 
included in this sector. Two of them, investment in the purchase of land and invest¬ 
ment in the purchase of livestock, fall in separate classes by themselves. Investment 
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in purchase of land was reported to be, in the post-war period, an extremely important 
outlet for the extra savings that the cultivating community was supposed to make. 
It is clear that even in the year covered by the Survey, in some districts or for some 
strata of cultivators, this continued to be important. Acquisition of the ownership 
of land by the rural population or by cultivators was an important feature of many 
areas in the year of the Survey. From the point of view of the individual, resources 
spent on purchase of land result in addition to individual fixed capital assets. From 
the point of view of the community, on the other hand, they do not represent addi¬ 
tional capital assets for the community as a whole. To the extent that no improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the asset has taken place, sale and purchase of land merely 
register a transfer of an asset between one individual and another. 

12.2.2 The data of the Survey clearly indicate a net purchase of land by 
cultivators in most of the villages covered by the Survey. No bias in the location of 
purchasers or sellers of land may be presumed as within one set of villages and another. 
Therefore, there is no reason to doubt that the results of the Survey indicate a small 
net transfer of land to cultivators as a class in most of the districts. In some instances 
they also indicate a rather more pronounced net transfer to a particular class or 
group of cultivators, while other cultivators do not equally gain or, in instances, are 
seen to lose land assets. However, ordinarily there does not appear to be so much 
a transfer of land between different cultivator groups, as between cultivators and 
non-cultivators. There is no difficulty in considering that the picture revealed by 
the Survey represents facts. A net transfer of the type indicated by the data postu¬ 
lates a class of previous owners of land who were disinvesting. As pointed out 
elsewhere, the Survey left out not only the urban areas proper, but also the popula¬ 
tion of small towns in the rural area. This population may be supposed to contain a 
specially large number of moneylenders, absentee landlords, rural professional classes,, 
etc., who had in the past decades acquired land assets and who, because of a variety 
of reasons, have found it necessary or profitable or both necessary and profitable 
to part with them. Cultivators, on the other hand, have been willing and able to 
pay in recent years a comparatively high price for land. The picture revealed of 
a net transfer of land assets to cultivator as a class appears to be plausible in the 
light of existing circumstances. 

12.3 CAPITAL FORMATION AND PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK 

12.3.1 Sale of livestock may represent either sale by those who ordinarily 
deal in livestock business for realization of current income or it may mean a sale, 
forced by circumstances, which it was intended to recoup at another season in the 
ordinary way by a purchase. On the other hand, purchase may indicate the need 
to maintain productive equipment because of death or other losses in existing live¬ 
stock population ; it may also represent repurchase of stock the equivalent of which 
was sold earlier in the year for various reasons. Thus, from recorded purchases 
and sales of livestock, it would not be possible directly to derive net or even gross 
additions to capital. Indeed, it is highly probable that barring the cases of culti¬ 
vators who were expanding the size of their farming business or the cases of 
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cultivators or non-cultivators who had livestock business and who were increasing 
its size, the bulk of the transactions of purchase of livestock represented not net 
additions to assets but rather replacements or recoupments. 

12.3.2 An important point that arises in this connexion is the possible explana¬ 
tion of the net purchases recorded in the large majority of the districts, in relation 
to livestock. There might be two explanations of this phenomenon. In the first 
instance, as has been already pointed out, where the purchase of livestock was a 
part of the periodic turnover of the livestock holding of the cultivator, by way of 
either disposing of dry milch cattle and buying cattle in milk immediately after or 
later, or disposing of draught or plough cattle at the end of the agricultural or carting 
season and buying them at the beginning of the next season, these transactions 
represent no net addition to the cattle wealth of the country as a whole or to the 
assets of the community. They merely represent a procedure by which the cultivator 
or the livestock businessman, for a part of the time, shifts, for a consideration, the 
burden of the maintenance of cattle and livestock to some other persons. The 
diflerence in the sale price and the purchase price, in these instances, represents 
a loss to the cultivator which he would debit to the current cost account of livestock 
holding. To the extent that this is the case, the net purchase as indicated in our 
figures is merely a case of an item of current cost to the cultivator, appearing as 
capital expenditure. There is another element which would normally make for 
some difference between the sale price and the purchase price. The sale price 
obtained by a cultivator for his livestock would be a price obtained by one who sells 
in the wholesale market, whereas the purchase price would normally represent not 
a wholesale price. Even when the purchase and sale were made in the same market, 
there would usually be a coimnission agents' margin. Thus, apart from quality or 
market differentiation, a distributors’ margin would always have to be accounted 
for. The distributors’ margin between the two may be quite substantial and may be 
intensified by the seasonal factor ; a cultivator would ordinarily be selling when cattle 
were not largely in demand and when many others were trying to dispose of them, 
and buydng, on the other hand, exactly in the reverse set of circumstances. 

12.3.3 We must next consider whether, apart from what has been said above 
regarding the difference between the sale price and the purchase price of livestock 
units, there is an additional explanation to the general registration of net purchase 
of cattle by cultivators as a class in most districts. Such an explanation* must be 
on lines by which we sought to explain the net purchase of land by cultivators, i.e., 
it must represent elements who possessed special livestock resources and who were 
not included in our sample. The explanation cannot, however, be the same as that 
put forward in the case of land. Obviously, the small towns and the larger cities 
are not areas from which it is likely that the rural population or the country-side will 
derive a significant net addition to its holding of livestock. However, it might well 
happen that there were elements of the niral population which we did not include 
in our sample and which yet were capable of making a net addition to livestock 
resources of cultivators. The most important of such elements are breeders of 
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catt ie and holders of herds of livestock, who are not definitely attached to any place 
for any length of time. The sample covered by the General Schedule constituted 
all families resident in the selected villages but did not cover families that were 
merely temporary residents, or belonged to any t}^ie of wandering tribes or groups. 
To the extent that specialized livestock business was carried on by non-cultivating 
families who were resident in the selected villages, the business would be covered by 
our sample. However, to t he extent that these families were not resident am'Yvhere 
in particular, the whole group would, by definition, fall outside our sample. There 
are important areas, for example, those of North Gujerat and parts of Rajasthan 
and Saurashtra, where the most important communities who breed cattle are not 
settled in a particular place. In the same way, shepherds over many parts of India 
habitually move tliroughoiit the year from one place to another with their flocks. 
There are certain communities, both in Central India and other parts of India, who 
cover large distances with small complements of milch and draught catth^ which 
they dispose of in their tours. The net element in the purchase of livestoc^k must, 
thus, be attributed largely to the factor of the difference in sale and purchase price 
indicated previously but partly also to the rural population as a whole obtaining 
supplies of livestock from elements which cannot be identified with cultivating or 
non-cultivating families resident in the selected villages. 

12.3.4 The expenditure recorded by us as capital ex])enditure does not all, 
thus, lead to fixed capital formation. From the point of view of the cominunity, 
the investment (‘xpenditure in purchase of land cannot be considered fixed capital 
formation. Similarly, as long as there is no clear evidence of addition to total live¬ 
stock assets of the community during the year, the expenditure on livestock purchase 
also cannot be considered as indicating new capital formation. Enough has been 
said above to indicate that the bulk of the expenditure on livestock purchast* could 
not be considered as representing addition to capital assets. In relation to livestock, 
it would be much easier to try and obtain an overall picture, directly, regarding 
whether the total cattle and other live.stock wealth of the country had or harl not 
increased, than to estimate net addition from data such as ours. An attempt may, 
however, be made to isolate, if possible, the net element in livestock transactions 
recorded by us. 

12.3.5 The differentiation in quality of cattle purchased and sold, the difference 
in market conditions Ijetween times of sale and times of purchase by cultivators, 
and the elemcmt of maintenance cost in the difference betw'een purchase and sale 
price or in the difference in the quality between livestock sold and purchased, all 
these make the formal calculation of net exjHinditure on purchase of livestock, of 
little significance. In the absence of any firm basis, we may venture on calculations 
based on certain assumptions. Tha assumption may, for example, be made that 
the total transactions in livestock of the medium cultivators have almost no element 
of net addition in it. The assumption is made in relation specifically to the medium 
cultivators rather than to the small cultivators, because among the latter there is 
likely to be a much greater element of mixture of part-time farming business and 
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other non-cultivator elements as well as of the more pure dairying and livestock 
rearing businesses than among the medium cultivators. From this assumption 
of the medium cultivators not making any net addition by their total transactions 
in a year, we may derive a ratio of average sale value to average purchase value, 
which may be taken to be indicative of a balance of transa(‘-tions and which does not 
denote any net additions in investnu'nt terms. For the country as a whole, we 
have gross purchase of livestock by the medium cultivators at an average of Rs 57 
per cultivator. The average value of sale ])er family of the medium cultivators 
is Rs 26. If, therefore*, it is assumed that an average purchase value at twic(i the 
average sale value does not indicate any net addition in investment terms, W(* would 
get for the medium (Uiltivators a net addition of Rs 5 per cultivating family which 
may be considered negligible. (Considering overall figures for all cultivating families, 
the result would be as follows : 

Av(Tage value (d gross })urchase per family . . Rs f>8 

Average \ alue of sale per family . . . . Rs 29 

On the above assumption, twice the figure of Rs 29, i.e., Rs 58 would re])resent 
no not addition. The difTerence between Rs 68 and Rs 58. or Rs 19, may then be 
taken as the net addition per cultivator as a result of dealings in livcvstock. Quite 
obviously, this estimation is of the roughest sort and assumptions different from 
t]i(»se made above will give widely different results. 

f2.4 OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE : THE NATURE OF THE 
REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE ELEMENT 

12.4.1 In other items recorded under capital investment in agri(‘ultnre. no 
(juestion of transfer of resourc(*s is involved : neither is the probhmi. as in livestock, 
one of roj)lacing units ar exchaiiging tliem between ])eri(Kls of time. The jnain 
consideration in relation to th<‘sc types <»{ expenditure is the extent to which the 
rejmir and maintenance clement entered into the ex])enditure. It was not thought 
possible ])y us to dire(*t eiujuirv or frame questions so as always to separate the 
re})air and maintenance element. In most cases it would have been difficult, even 
for a fairly well trained and intelligent Investigator, to bring out; or ascertain these 
elements. Indeed, there would often be considerable legitimate doul>t about classi¬ 
fication of this sort in ojK‘rations. say, of bunding or those related to miiu>r irrigation 
resources. The same effort may invidve rejniirs and inHintenanc*e as well as improve¬ 
ment. Among some classes of expenditure, tlie repair and maintenance element 
would tend orilinarilv to be large, whereas in other classes the addition to assets 
may be almost j)ure. For example, in relation to the laying of orchards and planta¬ 
tions arul construction of farm houses and cattle sheds, the questions asked 
w'ere framed in such a manner as to yield information regarding the laying 
of new orchards and y)lantations or new constructions. There was nv> need, therefore, 
to frame sejjarate questions to rec,ord tlie expenditure in connexion with repairs 
and maintcuianee. 

12.4.2 In relation to purchase of implements, machinery and transport 
equipment, there is likelihood of a considerable extent of replacement. Here, as 
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in the case of livestock, if a cultivator has a certain complement of equipment which 
he habitually uses, his ordinary expenditure on this would be expenditure which 
replaces worn out, useless or destroyed implements and equipment. There would be, 
in this case, an element of net addition only to the extent that the cultivator was 
increasing his size of business or changing his technique ; in that process he might 
add to the units of older types of equipment held by him or buy units of new types. 
However, replacement is in a different category from that of repair and maintenance 
expenditure and is dealt with later. In the expenditure on purchase of implements 
and machinery, there is undoubtedly a fairly large element of new additions,especially 
where new types are being introduced. It has, therefore, been decided to treat it 
differently from expenditure on livestock purchase and include the item in calcula¬ 
tions of gross capital formation. 

12.4.3 In the item 'development of other irrigation resources', the term deve¬ 
lopment ordinarily indicates expenditure which led to a resource being made available, 
which either did not exist before or was not fully developed. The question was 
obviously directed to finding out expenditure which resulted in greater utilization 
of potential resources. Any successful ex}>enditure of this sort would obviously 
add to the capital assets of the cultivator, and it is likely tliat most of the reported 
expenditure would relate to fresh development rather than to maintenance or repair 
of old resources. The qu(‘ry in relation to wells definitely asked for information 
regarding both the digging and repair of wells. To tlie extent that the expenditure 
on account of repairs to wells represented merely the maintenance of the asset, this 
did not ccutribute to capital formation. On the other hand, where it was digging 
a new well or deepening or in any other way increasing the utilization of an old 
well, the expenditure would represent addition to assets. Reclamation of land, 
again, like the development of irrigation resources, would represent new land reclama¬ 
tion or reclamation of land that had at lea.st temporarily gone out of use. In this sense 
it would represent an addition to capital assets, excepting in those cases where there 
was a measure of shifting cultivation and consequently an element of periodic 
expenditure on reclamation of land was a normal feature of cultivating o])erations 
to maintain the average size. Barring such exceptional cases, reclaimed land would 
-obviously represent an addition to capital assets. Bunding and other land iTnj)rove- 
ments is a more mixed category. The repair of bunds or the maintenance of old 
bunds would not add to the capital assets of the cultivators. If, however, any 
considerable bunding operation was undertaken, which resulted in land which was 
not formerly under crops being cultivated or the conservation of soil and moisture 
resulting over a number of years in an increase in average ])roduce, the expenditure 
\\ ould obviously be in the nature of addition to capital assets. The residual miscel¬ 
laneous class was termed 'other capital investments in agriculture’. It is difficult 
to say what its main constituents are, because Investigators have in most cases 
merely entered a figure of amoimt in the column without adding explanations as 
to the nature of the capital investment. 

12.4.4 The brief explanations offered above regarding the contents of the 
class of expenditure under capital investment in agriculture other than land and 
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livestock purchase would make it clear that though much less mixed than purchase 
of livestock, it is not completely free of what might be called the repair and main¬ 
tenance element. This element may be specially large in such expenditure as that 
on bunding and other land improvements. There might also be a sizeable element 
of it in the digging and repair of wells. Perhaps one way of estimating the extent 
or merely the influence of the element of repair and maintenance would be to look 
into the per reporting family figures and also, if possible, to look into the 
distribution of total expenditure as among various strata of cultivators. Broadly, 
where the expenditure per reporting family is small and the expenditure 
is evenly distributed among all strata of cultivators, the repair and maintenance 
element may be expected to be large; whereas, where there is a large expenditure per 
reporting family and there is a greater concentration of expenditure among the upper 
decile cultivators, especially among the big and the large cultivators, it is likely that 
the element of net addition to capital assets is considerable. These tests wT)uld, of 
course, have to be applied with caution, looking to the physical peculiarities of each 
region and each district. 

12.4.5 In the light of the above discussion and from an examination of the 
figures of expenditure for different classes of cultivators in different districts, it 
would apj)ear that the following adjustments may be made in the total capital 
expenditure under different items for eliminating the element of pure repair and 
maintenance ex])enses from the total expenditure. In exj)enditure on bunding, 
there is possibility (d‘recurrent maintenance expenditure being imj)ortant in a iiamber 
of castes. All allowance of about 30 per cent should be held sufficient for the main¬ 
tenance expenditure element in this item. In the expenditure on w'ells, the expendi¬ 
ture on re|)air.s w’as distinctly mentioned as being capable of inclusion in the (General 
Schedule. However, tlie exj)eiiditure per reporting family in most districts was 
c(im})arativ(dy large and the jnire repair and maintenance expenditure might not 
have been considerable. A deduction of jierhaps 20 j)er cent on this a(rcount should 
be sufficient. A similar deduction may be made in the expenditure on land reclama¬ 
tion and on construction of farm houses etc., though expenditure on repairs was 
not s[)ecially mentioned in respect of farm houses (»tc. Presumably the reports 
should 1)0 all of fresh constructional expenditure but much of oven this expenditure 
would be of the annual recurrent type. A similar deduct ion may also lie allowed in 
^other’ investments. This is a miscellaneous grtaip about wdiich nothing can be 
said definitely. In the case of implements and machinery, the expenditure should 
be all on new^ ])urchases. Iii the intensive enquiry, expenditun*, on maintenance and 
repair of implements and machinery was specifically included in the schedule on 
current expenditure on farm, so that the Investigators might not include the same 
under capital expenditure. In the two remaining items, viz., development of 
other irrigation resources and laying of new orchards and plantations, no deduction 
appears to be necessary, because, as explained above, nothing in the way of main¬ 
tenance or repair expenditure was called for in entries under these items. How ever, 
it should be remembered that particularly in the plantation of orchards a considerable 
amount of expenditure may be of annual recurrent type. This could happen, for 
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example, in connexion with betel leaf plantations which were prominently recorded 
in some of the selected villages of Midnapore. As we have no full details of the 
composition of this item, we make no attempt to calculate an allowance in respect 
of it. 


12.4.6 Looking at the problem from the point of view of the community, 
the element of capital formation in the returns of the Survey is mainly rei)resented 
by capital investment in agriculture (other than the purchase of livestock and land) 
and in non-farm business. To this should be added a part of the expenditure on 
an item wdiich we have included under family expenditure. This item is construc¬ 
tion and repairs of residential houses and other buildings. That part of the ex[)en- 
diture on this item which related to construction w^ould represent addition to capital 
assets and could properly be considered as part of the caj)ita] formation of the 
community 


12.5 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS 

12.5.1 It has been indicated that there w'as some capital expenditure in non- 
farm business by cultivators also. Sindi exi)enditure usually takes place among 
the big cultivators in districts wdiere there may be o|)portuiiities for such cultiN ators 
wdth comparatively large resources to engage tliemselves in trading, })rocessing or 
other activities. Also, a small amount of investment in non-farm business l)y thf^ 
small cultivators is indicated ; this is partly a result of the classification procedure 
adopted by us. As every person who had even a small plot of land to cultivate was 
primarily classified as a cultivator, the low’est deciles in our classification have become 
somewdiat mixed. They are constituted, for the major part, of very small cultiva¬ 
tors who fall back to a large extent on agricultural labour in tlieir span* time. They 
also contain an element of the artisan populati(»n and other pojuilation of the (‘ountrv- 
side, who, having an artisan (»r otl*er industry or some other business activity as 
their main occupation, also cultivate a small plot of land. The fact that in several 
districts the small cultivators show^ed a larger investment in non-farm business than 
the medium cultivators is due to the nature of tl»e composition of the small cultivators. 
To the extent that they contain an element of the artisan or trading population, 
especially the former, the non-farm business investment of the small cultivators 
becomes larger than that of the medium cultivators who form, more purely, the 
farming community of the village. The fact that in a numlxT of districts the average 
expenditure of the nc n-( ultivator grouj> was of the same order as the average 
expenditure of the small cultivators points also to the saim* conclusion. It is at the 
same time clear that, from the point of view’ of the scale of investment, it is, in many 
districts, not the non-cultivators or the small cultivutnrs, hut the big cultivators 
who contributed most towards non-farm business investment expenditure. 

12.5.2 The information obtained by us in relation to non-farm business was 
extremely meagre. It was confined to a single item entitled capital investment 
under the general heading ^non-farm business expenses’. As the term ‘investment’ 
has no fixed connotation, it is dilBcult to say whether it was alw^ays interpreted as 
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expenditure leading to capital formation, in the sense we have defined it above. It 
is not known whether, for example, purely financial investment or investment in 
working capital was or was not included in the refbrn under capital investment in 
non-farm business. Therefore, we are not in a position to say anything regarding 
the composition of the total amount or to indicate any allowanc^e for rc'.pair and 
maintenance expenditure on this item. Moreover, it is likely that the ownership 
of industrial (processing, transport, etc.) businesses located in rural areas would be 
vested to a significant extent in persons resident in urban areas. This would be 
s})ecially true of the larger units. Capital expenditure in trading or trans]>ort 
establishments or in small industrial or ])roce8sing concerns which were the businesscis 
of rural families, would alone be included in the General Schedule. Therefore, 
apart from the indefinite cov(*.rage of the item, it might also not be inclusive of infor¬ 
mation regarding the larger rural industrial units in which sul)stautial capital forma¬ 
tion might be ex})ected to take place. For these reasons, we attach little importance 
to our estimate of capital formation in non-fiirm business and confine consideration 
laUT mainly to tlie other two items, viz., ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture 
and construction and n*pairs of residential houses and other buildings. 

12.6 CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS : ALLOWANCE FOR REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE 

12.6.1 In relation to residential houses and otlu*r buildings, it should be stated 
that the return of expenditure asked for definitely included ex])enditure on r(‘pairs. 
Tlicrefon*. an (‘lemcuit of repair expenditun* is necessarily ])resent in the returns 
regarding this item. We have to try and estimate the extent of this clement. We 
have no data on the l)asis of whk*h a firm estimation could l)e made. In addition to 
the data collected in the General Schedule in respect of expenditure by cultivators 
on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, we have data 
relating to the value of buildings owned by .each cultivator as also the expenditure 
on constmetion and repairs of residential houses and other buildings by the cultivators 
included in the intensive enquiry. The values of owned buildings would incliuh' not 
only values of residential houses, but also of other buildings su(*h as farm houses, 
barns, etc., that might be owned by the cultivator. The construction and repair 
expenditure recorded under family expenditure pertained to residential hoiLses and 
other buildings; in the ca]>ital investment expenditure section, we have data relating 
to exj)enditiire on construction of farm houses, cattle sheds, etc., but none directly 
on rej)air an<l maintenance expenditure on them. A further difiiculty in utilizing 
these data would be that of assuming any particular relation between the value of 
buildings and the level of expenditure on repairs and construction. Would it be 
possible to argue that a certain percentage of expenditure of the value of owned 
buildings is necessary annually for rej)airs and maintenance and that wdiere the 
expenditure was wdthin such percentage no net addition to capital assets may bo 
said to have taken place ? Such an ap})roach does not appear promising. The 
extent of annual repair or maintenance expenditure w’ould depend on at least two 
factors, viz., the type of construction and the durability of the material used in the 
eonatruction and the climatic region in which it is situatecl. With unsatisfactory 
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building materials of low durability and with heavy rainfall or other adverse con¬ 
ditions, the expenditure on annual repairs would be a very high j)ercentage of the 
value of the building. On the other hand, where durable materials were locally 
available and where there was no heavy rainfall or other factors making for heavy 
annual depreciation, comparatively high values may be associated with extremely 
low costs of maintenance. Such contrasts are marked in India and may be illustrated 
by reference to the heavy rainfall areas of West Bengal and the West Coast on the 
one hand and the arid Central India and Rajasthan regions on the other. 

12.6.2 While no general yardstick in terms of expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance of residential houses and other buildings can thus be defined, a detailed 
examination of some features of the data obtained in the intensive enquiry appears 
to give useful indications. In some regions the average expenditure on construction 
and repairs of residential houses and other buildings was high in both strata of 
cultivators. The expenditure was maintained at a certain minimum level in most 
districts in certain regions, a level which is much higher than that in other regions 
and this is so even among cultivators in the lower strata. This may be evidence of 
an annual necessary level of expenditure within these regions, which would not 
contain a material element of additional construction in it. Such regions are the 
Assam-Bengal, Bihar-Bengal and the south West Coast. It may be noted that 
even in Koraput and Ratnagiri, which in most items of fannly expenditure are in 
the lowest positions, the aimual expenditure on residential liouses etc., incurred by 
the lower strata, was Rs 20 and Rs 18 respectively per family ; this is high compared 
wdth a large number of districts included in the sam|>le. It may, therefore, be argued 
that in these regions a large element of repair and maintenance would enter into the 
expenditure incurred on construction and rej)airs of residential houses and other 
buildings. In contrast, regions such as tho.se of Rajasthan, Central India and 
considerable portions of the Deccan Plateau show, in a large number of districts, 
very low annual expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings. Where this is the rule, high figures for particular districts or 
particular strata of cultivators may be clear evidence of the ex]>enditure being 
more largely or much more largely for construction rather than for repairs and 
maintenance. The most extreme cases of this type would be where the 
lower strata of cultivators in our .sample showed high expenditure levels, 
even higher than the average expenditure in the same district for the upper 
strata. The.se figures are obviously due to an accidental inclusion of .some 
high additional constructional expenditure by some members of the lower strata 
in the particular district. Among districts exhibiting these features in our data are 
Palamau, Nainital, Jullundur, Poona and Bijapur. In some districts such as Agra 
and Meerut, though the average expenditure on construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other buildings by the lower strata was not higher than that by the upper 
strata, it was still at a much higher figure than was general in the regions to which 
they belong. These figures perhaps indicate the presence of special elements other 
than those leading to normal repair and maintenance expenditure, in the tx)tal expen¬ 
diture. High level expenditure in the lower strata is not, of course, to be found in 
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many districts. But the high levels in the upper strata, fcund correspondingly in 
many other districts, could also be construed as containing something more than 
repair and maintenance expenditure, on the evidence of the lower strata expenditure 
in the same districts and the upper strata expenditure in neighbouring districts. In 
this manner, for example, Deoria in the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region reveals a liigh 
level of expenditure in both the strata. The general level in Western Uttar Pradesh, 
particularly in the upper strata, was also high. This was also the case in Bhatinda, 
Jaipur, Shajapur and Bhilsa as also in Ahmedabad, Poona and Bijapur in both the 
strata. On the other hand, the level was high, chiefly in the upper strata, in districts 
such as Hazaribagh, Sorath, West Khandesh, Kurnool and Cuddapah. All this dis¬ 
cussion does not necessarily lead to any particular conclusion, in the sense that it 
does not enable us to make a firm estimation of the extent of expenditure on repairs 
and maintenance of residential houses and other buildings in any particmlar district. 
These are only raw data in view of which an estimation might be attempted. We 
propose, on the evidence available, to make a fairly high allowance of about 33 per 
cent for repair and maintenance expenditure in this item. 

12.7 CAPITAL FORMATION : GROSS AND NET 

12.7.1 We have commented above on the repair and maintenance element 
in ca]>ital expenditure incurred by (ultivators and non-cultiva*tors on various items. 
In addition to the ref)air and maintenance exj)enditure. it is, liowever, necessary 
to allow for depniciation. acjcidents, damage, etc., before we are able to indicrate net 
caj)ital formation for tlie whole country. The U.N. Pa}>er on capital formation 
defines net ca])ital formation in th(‘ following manner : 

‘*A11 goods produced for use in future juoductive processes—machinery, 
equipnumt. plants, buildings, other constructions and works, and producers' 
stocks of raw materials, semi-finished ami finished goods—are called capital 
goods. Ih)mestic capital formation is tbat })art of a country’s current output 
and imports which is not consumed or ex|H)rted during the accounting period 
but set aside as additions to its stock of caj)ital goods. Net capital formation 
is distinguished from gross capital formation in that it is measured after allow¬ 
ances are made for depreciation, obsolescence and accidental damage to fixed 
capital. Conceptually, net capital formation re})rcsents the addition to fixed 
capital (buildings, other constructions and works, equipment and machinery) 
and working capital (producers' stocks) available for future production.”^ 

As in small family enterprises of all ty|ws no formal depreciation allowances can be 
expected, the depreciation element is made clear only when the expenditure has to 
be incurred on replacement of the asset which has ceased to be useful. Theoretically, 
all repair and maintenance exj)enditure may itself be so full that an asset once created 
may be perpetual. In fact, this is almost never true ; certainly not for the arsets 
owned by the Indian rural family. Therefore, periodically, in addition to the repair 
and maintenance expenditure, large capital exi>enditure has to be undertaken in 
order to replace an asset that has become worn out, exhausted, or dilapidated, i.e., 

"^Concepts and Dfifinitknfi of Capital Formation, Offioe of tho United Nations. July 

1058, p* 7. 
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which in short can no longer be put to effective use as a capital asset. This may 
happen to any of the physical forms of capital formation in whose terms we have 
made the above calculations. It may happen to implements, machinery, bunds, 
orchards or to residential houses. It becomes, therefore, necessary to identify the 
replacement portion of capital expenditure currently undertaken by rural families. 
It may be noted that we did not include expenditure on livestock purchase in 
capital formation mainly because of the large element of replacement expenditure 
in it. 

12.7.2 However, it is not possible to say anything useful about replacement 
expenditure in regard to the items discussed abo\'e. For example, in relation to 
such items as laying of new orchards and plantations and development of other 
irrigation resources, it was remarked that the form in which information was asked 
for excluded the return of any element of expenditure on repair and maintenance. 
It is at the same time clear that the form of the query does not exclude the possibility 
of inclusion of replacement expenditure under those items. AVhether in fact 
laying of new’ orchards or plantations or the expenditure on construction of farm 
houses or cattle sheds, represented expenditure on construction of an asset w liich 
had decayed or w'as a net addition to the total assets of the family, is not clear from 
our data. In regard' to such expenditure as that on impleiiuuits and machinery, 
the element of replacement is bound to be high and it could be substantial in case 
of farm or residential buildings also. At the same time, our data contain no indica¬ 
tion of the large or small extent of replacement expenditure in connexion wdtli any 
class or item. Therefore, for the community as a whole our data do not allow any 
basis for an estimation of net capital formation. Our data represent, in effect, only 
gross capital formation expenditure. Even this can be arrived at only aftcT deduct¬ 
ing the repair and maintenance expenditure, the detailed estimation of w’hich has been 
discussed earlier. 

12.7.3 Table 12.1 presents overall figures of cajntal formation per family 
for cultivators, non-cultivators and all families and also for the differeJit classes of 
cultivators in each of the 75 districts. These figures are in effect no more than the 
sums of three categories of expenditure, each of which has been alrt^ady discussed 
separately, viz., construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, 
capital expenditure in non-farm business and capital expenditure in agri(;ulture 
excluding land and livestock purchase. Regional and all-India data on per family 
capital formation based on the data for the 75 districts are presented in tables 
12.6 and 12.7. 

12.7.4 AVe have in this case made an exception to our general rule and pre¬ 
sented overall total estimates for the whole country in table 12.8. This has been 
done as we are aware of the great general interest in such estiraatej?. We would at 
the same time emphasize the limitations to which our estimates are subject. When 
put into the form of an overall estimate for the country as a whole, the figure of gross 
capital formation would appear to be very high ; it amounts to about Rs 650 crores. 
This is obtained by multiplying the figures of gross capital formation for cultivators 
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TABLE I2.i—GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION 

[ In rupees per family ] 



Big 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

All 

Non- 

A 11 


culli- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

culti- 

All 

Region/District 

vatora 

vatora 

vatora 

vatora 

vatora 

vatora 

familiea 


1 





6 


Assam-Bengal 








Lakhimpur. 

125 

100 

59 

56 

75 

10 

53 

Cachar. 

170 

08 

48 

52 

64 

34 

56 

Kamnip. 

888 

391 

69 

47 

157 

139 

152 

Tripura. 

716 

486 

202 

173 

285 

40 

219 

Jalpaiguri. 

14 

12 

9 

11 

10 

14 

11 

Bihar-Bengal 








Malda. 

701 



50 

207 

80 

144 

Hurt! wan. 

418 

263 

98 

80 

147 

29 

95 

Midnaporc. 

615 

480 

187 

112 

254 

19 

214 

Bhagaljuir. 

525 

364 

135 

101 

196 

27 

151 

Monghvr. 

084 

448 

85 

42 

183 

23 

107 

Hazarilmgli. 

075 

358 

19 

10 

123 

3 

101 

Palainau. 

623 

342 

88 

58 

157 

19 

129 

Mirzapur. 

166 

100 

27 

13 

45 


32 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 








Rallia. 

292 

150 

40 

16 

60 

18 

63 

Deoria. 

590 

203 

116 

47 

150 

69 

144 

Jaunpur. 

228 

149 

60 

49 

84 

86 

84 

Sultanpur. 

148 

80 

30 

14 

41 

22 

39 

Sitapur. 

99 

66 

35 

21 

40 

89 

48 

Western Uttar Pradesh 








Kanpur. 

657 

316 

106 

42 

151 

31 

124 

Hamirpur. 

502 

316 

88 

30 

142 

15 

94 

Shahjuhanpur. 

1,041 

458 

78 

38 

191 

63 

173 

Agra. 

580 

433 

137 

95 

216 

87 

182 

Aligarh. 

660 

431 

193 

97 

237 

69 

151 

Nainital. 

1,027 

612 

229 

246 

363 

128 

283 

Mearut. 

1,802 

981 

307 

170 

468 

138 

337 

Punjab-PEPSU 








Sirmoor. 

186 

Zbi 

98 

21 

125 

25 

108 

Hoshiarpur. 

260 

208 

155 

43 

138 

48 

99 

JuUundur. 

296 

220 

203 

169 

199 

78 

104 

Hiasar. 

71 

72 

21 

8 

34 

42 

36 

Bhatinda. 

400 

291 

129 

130 

179 

64 

138 

Mohindergarh. 

188 

236 

71 

45 

113 

2 

101 

Rajasthan 








Chum. 

114 

73 

27 

21 

40 

3 

30 

Banner. 

492 

246 

26 

15 

89 

6 

83 

Sirohi. 

426 

223 

66 

43 

106 

66 

94 

Jaipur. 

263 

328 

287 

162 

262 

11 

196 

Sawai Madhopur. 

515 

448 

191 

114 

245 

98 

223 

Chittorgarh. 

350 

231 

115 

53 

131 

48 

106 
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TABLE 12.1—GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION—Concluded 


[In rupees per family] 


Region /District 

Big 

culti- 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Central India 








Jhabua. 

93 

59 

22 

17 




Shivpuri. 

d50 

290 

64 

41 




Shajapur. 

328 

262 

100 

27 



91 

BhiUa. 

1.352 

645 

157 

114 

301 

1 62 


Raisen. 

508 

259 


41 

128 

1 '^2 

79 

Satna. 

528 

289 

42 

12 

no 

17 

87 

Rewa. 

528 

281 

68 

19 

122 

7 

82 

Sagar. 

344 

379 

134 

199 

237 

9 

172 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

979 

621 

149 

76 

251 

20 

176 

Puri. 

416 

274 

78 

34 

122 

26 

85 

Koraput. 

480 

276 

122 

75 

153 

15 

72 

Bilaspur. 

614 

222 

27 

9 

81 

3 

71 

Durg. 

147 

78 


4 

29 

2 

24 

Chanda. 

428 

219 

65 

22 

99 

14 

61 

Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 

454 

268 

96 

16 

124 

31 

79 

Akola. 

699 

353 


17 

132 

3 

63 

Sorath. 

763 

441 

223 


253 

271 


Ahmedabad. 

673 

547 

233 

178 

314 

63 

199 

Broach. 

310 

194 ; 

62 

25 

92 

17 

60 

West Khandesh. 

785 


70 

19 

148 

9 

93 

Parbhani. 

331 


83 

14 

98 

22 

60 

North Deccan 








Poona. 

721 

364 

94 

45 

163 

24 


Kolhapur. 

140 

112 

41 

16 

66 

27 


Bijapur. 

636 

346 


71 

168 

45 


Osmanabad. 

1,476 


98 

76 

260 

20 


Mahbubnagar. 

392 

164 

31 

11 

67 

28 

50 

Kumool. 

839 

466 

144 

66 

219 

68 

174 

South Deccan 








Hassan. 

442 

317 

86 

41 

144 

25 

116 

Bangalore. 

329 

166 

56 

44 

86 

40 

76 

Coimbatore. 

2,046 




403 

23 

189 

Cuddapah. 

690 

359 

H 


157 

50 

134 

East Coast 








Nizamabad. 

205 

143 

49 

19 

68 

57 

66 

West Godavari. 

2.088 

864 

178 

52 

351 

167 

251 

Chingleput. 

878 

438 


18 

171 

24 

118 

Ramanathapuram. 

284 

141 

18 

4 

52 

4 

44 

West Coast 

Batnagiri. 

83 

60 

34 

17 

37 

35 

36 

Malabar. 

1,786 

924 

248 

119 

415 

10 

348 

Quilon.... 

1,082 

622 

129 

76 

261 

60 

200 
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TABLE 12.2—‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE 
(CAPITAL EXPENDITURE OTHER THAN ON LAND AND 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASE) 

I In rupees per family ] 


Region/District * - 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

kSmall 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 
culti- 
V a tors 

All 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Assam-Bengai 








Lakhirnpur. 

7a i 

58 

26 

20 

34 

2 

23 

Cachar. 

28 

20 

15 

6 

14 1 

2 

10 

Kamru}). 

Tripura. 

120 

57 

21 

4 

26 j 

9 

21 

476 

364 

167 

127 ! 

219 

15 

164 

Jalpaiguri. 

r> 

7 

5 

4 1 

5 

2 

5 

Bihar-Bengal 








Malda. 

97 

56 

12 

3 

22 1 

1 

12 

Burdwan. 

r»6 

41 

27 

13 

27 

3 

16 

Midnapore. 

377 

263 

120 

67 

148 ! 

- 

123 

Bbagalpur. 

375 

230 

77 

52 

117 

- 

86 

Monghvr. 

549 

257 

62 

17 

104 

-- 

56 

Hazaribagh. 

253 

108 

13 

7 

41 

1 

34 

Palainau. 

267 

181 

53 

25 

84 


67 

Mirzajuir. 

86 

37 

5 

4 

14 

- 

10 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 








Ballia. 

117 

58 

8 

1 

21 


14 

Deoria. 

2(M) 

94 

25 

4 

40 


37 

Jaunpur. 

93 

54 

16 

6 

25 

4 

20 

8ultanpur. 

56 

30 

11 

- 

14 


13 

Sitapur. 

42 

30 

14 

6 

16 


14 

Western Uttar Pradesh 








Kanpur. 

302 

158 

42 

11 

68 


52 

Haniirpur. 

328 

201 

24 

4 

73 

1 

46 

Shahjahanpur. 

235 

112 

25 

15 

51 

1 

44 

Agra. 

185 

144 

42 

11 

64 

- 

47 

Aligarh. 

442 

253 

95 

37 

126 

7 

65 

Nainital. 

354 

218 

121 

29 

128 

9 

79 

Meerut. 

634 

378 

125 

49 

178 

3 

no 

Pun|ab-PEP$U 








Sirmoor. 

104 

89 

14 

3 

34 

1 

28 

Hoahiarpur. 

223 

145 

91 

14 

85 

8 

51 

JuUundur. 

266 

148 

162 

63 

129 

3 

30 

Hissar. 

10 

7 

3 

2 

4 

- 

3 

Bhatinda. 

262 

182 

77 

50 

101 

5 

67 

Mohindergarh. 

24 

91 

44 

24 

52 

- ; 

46 

Rafasthan 





1 



Churn. 

98 

54 

23 

18 

31 

3 

28 

Banner. 

347 

174 

13 

2 

58 

- 

53 

Sirohi. 

272 

167 

62 

43 

88 

1 

61 

Jaipur. 

176 

179 

241 

67 

169 


126 

Sawai Madhopur. 

364 

317 

1 120 

1 69 

161 

1 

137 

Chittorgarh. 

222 

146 

! 89 

I 37 

90 

9 

66 
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TABLE 12.2—‘OTHER ’ CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE 
(CAPITAL EXPENDITURE OTHER THAN ON LAND AND 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASE)—Concluded 


[ In rupees per family ] 


Region/District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non¬ 

culti¬ 

vators 

. All 
families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Central India 








Jhabua. 

75 

49 

18 

12 

25 

- 

24 

Shivpuri. 

563 

255 

69 

32 

110 

4 

93 

Shajapur. 

197 

123 

26 

10 

52 

1 

35 

Bhilsa. 

1,061 

426 

58 

44 

172 

1 

101 

Kaiscn. 

406 

195 

63 

26 

93 

4 

56 

Satna. 

451 

236 

23 

1 

83 

2 

63 

Rewa. 

308 

161 

30 

9 

66 

1 

43 

8agar. 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

172 

111 

25 

19 

61 


37 

Sambalpur. 

892 

469 

112 

59 

215 

4 

146 

Puri. 

2,56 

186 

61 

21 

85 

4 

54 

Koraput... 

292 

173 

87 

64 

102 

1 

42 

Bilaspur. 

207 

83 

7 

2 

29 


25 

Durg. 

51 

25 

5 


10 

1 

8 

Chanda. 

276 

143 

30 

12 

59 

1 

33 

Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 

372 

175 

33 

6 

69 

1 

36 

Akola. 

568 

257 

33 

7 

96 

- 

44 

Sorath. 

279 

191 

159 

66 

143 

12 

100 

Ahmedabad. 

507 

350 

168 

111 

204 

1 

111 

Broach. 

221 

126 

27 

18 

55 

2 

32 

West Khandcsh. 

444 


14 

8 

69 


42 

Parbhani. 

155 

99 

47 

7 

50 

17 

33 

North Deccan 








Poona. 

658 

313 

60 

32 

130 

7 

' 88 

Kolhapur. 

94 

67 

Ha 

6 

28 

3 

24 

Bijapur. 

I 468 

246 


26 

108 


79 

Osmanabad. 

578 

272 


25 

103 

3 

58 

Mahbubnagar. 

314 

132 

Ha 

2 

47 

1 1 

27 

Kurnooi. 

399 

220 

71 

16 

100 

8 

73 

South Deccan 








Hassan. 

416 

211 

68 

28 

100 


78 

Bangalore. 

200 

116 

40 

30 

61 

3 

48 

Coimbatore. 

1,676 

775 

148 

26 

303 

4 

135 

Cuddapah. 

243 

159 

48 

10 

70 

5 

56 

East Coast 








Nizamabad. 

191 

116 

29 

3 

47 

— 

38 

West Godavari. 

909 

381 

47 

17 

140 

6 

71 

Chingleput. 

784 

385 

54 

5 

141 

7 

92 

Ramanathaparam. 

254 

117 

11 

2 

41 

1 

34 

West Coast 








RatoagiH. 

49 

28 

9 

2 

13 

4 

11 

Malabar. 

1,145 

590 

133 

41 

245 

.. - 

204 

Quilon. 

451 

219 

31 

11 

82 

2 

57 
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TABLE I2.3--CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON*FARM BUSINESS 


[In rupees per family] 


Region/Distriot 


Astam«Bengal 

Xiakhimpur.... 

Cachar. 

Kamnip. 

Tripura. 

Jalpaiguri. 


Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 

Burdwan. 

Ifidnapore.... 
Bhaga Ipur.... 

Monghyr. 

Hazaribagh... 

Palamau. 

Mirzapur..... 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

BaUia. 

Beoria. 

Jaunpur. 

Soltanpur. 

Sitapur. 


Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

Ham^ur. 

Shahjananpur. 

Agra. 

Angarh. 

Nainital. 

Meerut. 


Puniab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor. 

Hoshiarpur. 

JuUundur. 

Hissar. 

Bhatinda....... 

Mohindergarh... 


Ilalasthan 

Ohuru. 

Banner. 

Sirohi. 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur 
Chittorgarh. 


Big 

culti- 

vators 

Large 

oulti« 

vators 

Miedium 

ottlti- 

▼ators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non¬ 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

families 

1 

2 1 

3 



6 

7 



1 

■ 

3 

”* ! 

2 

645 


15 

■9 

82 

36 

69 

107 


8 


24 1 

5 

19 

1 



1 1 

•“ 

5 

1 

281 

119 

2 

1 

38 

31 

34 

9 

33 

13 

21 

22 

1 

13 

16 

17 

5 

2 

8 

5 

7 

- 

- 


6 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 


- 

2 

1 

68 

40 

10 

11 

20 

7 

17 

•• 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

21 

11 

8 

3 

8 

6 

7 

13 

8 



6 

28 

8 

13 

20 


15 

17 

66 

29 

11 

5 


3 

2 


3 

3 

2 

■ 

6 

2 


16 

20 

18 

14 

9 

14 


13 

1 

6 

3 

2 

3 


3 

371 

139 1 

3 

1 

47 


45 

68 

66 

27 

24 

35 


36 

49 

39 

58 

21 

41 


31 

125 

54 

22 

17 

31 


41 

88 

97 

51 

81 

74 

90 

79 

16 

14 

1 

3 

6 

4 

5 

2 

5 

28 

24 

20 

24 

21 

4 

1 

3 


6 

35 

29 

4 

4 

6 

'HCl 

4 

33 

12 

4 

11 

8 


24 

32 

27 


■ 

1 

m 

5 

1 

5 

5 

H 

2 

Hi 

2 


2 

35 


1 


13 

- 

12 

74 

27 

a 

1 

10 

47 

21 

22 

8 


2 

3 

3 

3 

9 

8 

9 

24 

13 

59 


49 

19 

6 


8 

9 

9 
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TABLE 12.3—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN NON-FARM BUSINESS 

—Concluded 


[In rupees per family] 


Region /District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non¬ 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Central India 








Jhabua. 

12 

7 

2 

4 

4 


4 

ShiTpuri. 

6 

6 

- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Shajapur. 

17 

21 


4 

16 

9 

13 

Bhilsa. 

146 

81 

20 

21 

40 

30 

86 

Raiisen. 

39 

30 

18 

8 

18 

4 

12 

Satna. 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Bawa. 

29 

10 

4 

4 

9 

1 

6 

Sagar. 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

6 

171 

84 

168 

141 


101 

Sambalpdr. 

7 

7 

10 

2 

7 

3 

6 

Puri. 

66 

27 

3 

2 

10 

4 

8 

Koraput. 

79 

34 

3 

2 

12 

1 

5 

Bilaspur. 

6 

2 


1 

1 

- 

1 

Dnrg . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chanda . 

13 

10 

5 

1 

5 

3 

4 

Western Cotton region 








Nagpur . 

Akofa . 

1 

13 

13 

3 

10 i 

18 

14 

21 

26 

- 

7 

10 

1 

6 

Sorath . 

11 

4 

1 

5 

3 

206 

69 

Ahmedabad . 

4 

16 

3 

29 

14 

36 

24 

Broach . 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

11 

6 

West EJiandeah . 

16 

6 

16 

2 

9 

6 

7 

Parbhani . 

North Deccan 

7 

3 



1 

1 

1 

Poona . 

- 

17 

10 

3 

10 

5 

8 

Kolhapur . 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bijapur . 

40 

19 

9 

17 

14 

14 

14 

Osmanabad . 

526 

174 

2 

- 

53 

3 

31 

Itfahbubnagar . 

23 

10 

3 

3 

1 ^ 

17 

10 

Kumool . 

116 

44 

11 

16 

23 

35 

26 

South Deccan 


1 






Wanonii. 

8 

! 7 

1 

- 

3 

14 

6 

Bangalore . 

32 

12 

4 

8 

8 

21 

10 

Coimbatore . 

324 

117 

13 

5 

42 

2 

20 

Cuddapah . 

East Coast 

137 

03 

10 

22 

30 

29 

29 

Nizsmsbsd . 

- 

— 

6 

11 


30 

12 

West Godavari. .. 

650 

237 

91 

12 


127 

120 

Chinglepttt .. 

46 

22 

13 

6 


6 

12 

Ramanathapuram . 

1 

1 

1 

*“ 

H 

1 

1 

West Coast 





■1 



Ratnagiri . 

19 

7 

1 



13 

6 

Malabar. 

37 

30 

14 



2 

14 

Quilon. 

262 

161 

37 

■1 

m 

30 

57 
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TABLE 12.4—EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF 
RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


[ InnipeeB per femily ] 


Rugion/Pistriot 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti- 

vators 

AU 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Assam-Bengal 








Lakhimpur. 

52 

49 

33 

30 

37 

8 

28 

Oachar. 

161 

78 

33 

46 j 

60 

33 

45 

Kamrup. 

123 

82 

38 

37 

49 

94 

62 

Tripura. 

133 

76 

28 

26 

43 

20 

36 

Jalpaignri. 

9 

5 

4 

5 

5 

8 

5 

Bihar-Bengal 








Malda. 

413 

350 

64 

45 

147 

48 

98 

Burdwan. 

363 

189 

58 

56 

99 

25 

66 

Midnapore. 

221 

201 

62 

42 

1 98 

14 

84 

Bhagaipur. 

150 

134 

58 

43 

77 

27 

64 

Monghyr. 

433 

191 

33 

24 

79 

21 

. 61 

Hazaribagh. 

721 

260 

6 

3 

82 

1 

67 

Palamau. 

288 

121 

24 

22 

63 

11 

45 

Hirzapur. 

80 

61 

17 

8 

28 

6 

20 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 








BaUia. 

163 

90 

24 

12 

40 

12 1 

31 

Deoria. 

377 

192 

85 

40 

104 

41 

99 

Jaunpur. 

123 

76 

26 

1 28 

42 


36 

Sultanpur. 

82 

45 

19 

1 10 

25 


24 

Sitapur. 

63 

34 

21 

9 

21 

H 

19 

Western Uttar Pradesh 






■1 


Kanpur. 

Haznirpur. 

Shahjananpur. 

226 

189 

49 

23 

69 


59 

173 

109 

62 

25 

65 

12 

45 

436 

208 

60 

22 

93 

27 

84 

Agra. 

AUgarh. 

328 

233 

69 

69 

116 

50 

99 

169 

139 

41 

38 

70 

40 

55 

Nainital. 

647 

841 

86 

199 

203 

109 

163 

Meerut. 

1,080 

606 

130 

89 

216 

45 

148 

Punjah-PEPSU 








Sirmoor. 

66 

155 

83 

16 

86 

21 

74 

Hoshiarpor. 

35 

58 

37 

5 

34 

16 

26 

JuUundur. 

87 

70 

39 

90 

64 

40 

46 

Hiasar. 

56 

61 

12 

5 

26 

9 

22 

Bhatinda. 

134 

98 

44 

22 

54 

26 

44 

Mohindergarh. 

164 

189 

26 

10 

1 

66 

— 

49 

Raiasthan 





! 



Cttim. 

11 

16 

3 

2 

7 ■ 

- 

6 

Banner. 

110 

43 

12 

1 2 

18 

5 

17 

Sirohi... 

80 

29 

1 

- 

0 

18 

12 

Jaipur. 

65 

141 

45 

93 

90 

9 

69 

Sairai Madhopur. 

142 

1 122 

62 

80 

71 

38 

66 

Gliittorgarh. 

79 

65 

20 

16 

33 

30 

32 

a 
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TABLE 12.4—EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS OF 
RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS—Concluded 


[ In rupees per family ] 


Region/District 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Central India 








Jhabua. 

6 

4 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Shivpuri. 

82 

31 

5 

8 

14 

2 

12 

Shajapur. 

114 

118 

66 

13 

62 

7 

43 

Bhilsa. 

145 

138 

80 

49 

89 

31 

65 

Raisen. 

63 

35 

10 

7 

17 

4 

11 

Satna. 

70 

49 

18 

9 

25 

11 

22 

j^wa. 

191 

101 

34 

6 

47 

5 

33 

Sagar. 

165 

98 

25 

12 

45 

8 

35 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Praidesh 

Sambalpur. 

79 

44 

26 

14 

29 

12 

23 

Puri. 

96 

61 

14 

11 

27 

17 

23 

Koraput. 

109 

68 

32 


39 

13 

24 

Bilaspur. 

302 

137 


6 

51 

3 

45 

Durg. 

95 

52 

4 

3 

19 

2 

16 

Chanda. 

180 

66 

31 

9 

35 

10 

24 

Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 

Akoia. 

82 

80 

49 

7 

45 

13 

29 

no 

70 

7 

3 

26 

2 

13 

Sorath. 

472 

246 

63 

9 

107 

52 

89 

Ahmedabad. 

162 

181 

72 

38 

96 

26 

64 

Broach. 

89 

68 

33 

4 

36 

3 

22 

West Khandesh. 

325 

174 

39 

9 

71 

1 4 

44 

Parbhani. 

169 

101 

36 

7 

47 

4 

25 

North Deccan 








Poona. 

63 

34 

24 

10 

23 

13 

20 

Kolhapur. 

41 

44 

26 

10 

27 

24 

26 

Bijapur. 

128 

80 

32 

28 

46 

17 

37 

Osmanabad. 

371 

213 

62 

50 

104 

14 

64 

Mahbubnagar. 

65 

23 

14 

6 

14 

9 

12 

Kumool. 

324 

202 

61 

33 

96 

25 

75 

South Deccan 








ffAlMAn. 

i 18 

99 

16 

13 

41 

5 

33 

Bangalore. 

98 

38 

11 

5 

18 

16 

18 

Coimbatore. 

145 

97 

41 

38 

67 

16 

84 

Onddapah. 

309 

137 

22 

24 

58 

16 

49 

Cast Coast 








Nkamabad. 

14 

27 

13 

5 

15 

18 

16 

West Godavari. 

i 529 

246 

40 

23 

98 

25 

60 

Chingleput. 

48 

31 

12 

8 

17 

8 

14 

Ramanathapiuram. 

30 

23 

6 

2 

10 

2 

9 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri. 

15 

24 

23 

15 

21 

17 

20 

Malabar. 

603 

305 


71 

154 

S 


Quilon. 

370 

242 

61 

47 

111 

28 

86 
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TABLE l2.5^EXPENDiTURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS 
OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


[IntenBive enquiry data. 


Region/District 

Upper 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

Lower 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

Atsam«Bengal 



Ijakhimpur. 

51-5 

2«(» 

Cachar.. 

9(1-7 

21-7 

Kamrup. 

59-5 

48-8 

Tripura. 

81 J 

37-6 

Jalpaiguri. 

28-8 

10-5 

Bihar-Bengal 



Malda. 


.55-3 

Hurdwan. 

118(1 

28-2 

Mid na pore. 

88-.‘I 

32 1 

Hhagalpur. 

J55-8 

48(1 

Monghyr. 

17:i-7 

42-9 

Hazaribagh. 

\i^'2 2 

24-7 

Palamau. 

l()-9 

44 7 

Mirzapur. 

d8(> 

10-4 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 



Ballia... 

(ilM) 

7-(» 

D(?oria. 

134-1 

48 3 

tlaunpur. 

87-8 

11-8 

Sultanimr.j 

28-7 

13-4 

»Sitapur. 

28-2 

4-1 

Western Uttar Pradesh 



Kanpur. 


28-7 

Haniirpur. 

98-4 

28-7 

Siiahjahanpur. 

99 5 

1 25-2 

Agra. 

118 2 

112-9 

Aligarh. 

I52'8 

25-4 

KainitaJ. 

87-8 

518-7 

Mwrut. 

98-8 

58-S 

PunJab-PEPSU 



SirnifMjr. 

27-9 

28-8 

Hoshiarpur. 

88-3 

l(!-3 

Jullundur... 

41-7 

84-3 

Hiasar. 

88-8 

15-5 

Bhatinda. 

129* (I 

48-5 

Mohindorga rh. 

154-4 

J8-5 

Rajasthan 


1 

(JhtlTU. 

4 () 

- 

liarmor. 

8(1-5 

5-8 

Sirohi. 

18-1 

2-5 

Jaipur. 

88 1 

37 1 

Sawai Madhopur. 

58-2 

31 

Chittorga rli. 

14-4 

- 

Central India 



Jhabua. 

1-4 

0-5 

Shivpuri... 

37-5 

2*4 


In rupees jicr I'arailyJ 


Region/DistriiJt 

Upper 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

Lower 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

Central India—Concld. 



Shajapur. 

1(18-3 

88-6 

Bhilsa. 

88-5 i 

42-9 

Rais(‘n. 

22-7 1 

5-7 

Satna. 

58-4 

7-0 

Rewa. 

(>9-9 

21-1 

8agar. 

98-5 

20-5 

Orissa and East Madhya 



Pradesh 



Sambalpur. 

38-5 

14-7 

Puri. 

24-2 

11-8 

Kora put. 

28-9 

19-9 

Bilaspur. 

48-7 

10-8 

Durg. 

82-8 

1-2 

(3innda... 

31 3 

7-8 

Western Cotton region 



Nagpur. 

48-8 

7-5 

Akola. 

86-8 

8-2 

Sorath. 

280-7 

19-4 

Ahmedabad... 

188-8 

42-0 

Broach. 

.34-8 

2-1 

West Khandcsh. 

99-5 

7-8 

Parbhani. 

73-1 

14-2 

North Deccan 



Poona. 

87-5 

94-5 

Kolhapur. 

29-8 

1-1 

Bijapur. 

41-3 

51-2 

Osina nn bad. 

87-2 

lS-4 

Mahbubnagnr. 

49-9 

18-7 

Kuniool. 

248-8 

11-2 

South Deccan 



Hassan. 

29-5 

4-3 

Bangalore. 

31-2 

1-8 

Coimbatore. 

88-8 

18-0 

Cuddapah. 

107-5 

11-9 

East Coast 



Nizamabad. 

31-3 

0-4 

West (»odavnri. 

71-8 

48-3 

Chingleput. 

23-8 

8-4 

Ramanatbapuram. 

12-9 

1-3 

West Coast 



Hatuagiri. 

21-3 

17-9 

ISlalabar. 

208-8 

38-8 

Quilon. 

146-5 

60-3 
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and non-cultivators obtained in tafele 12.6, viz., Rs 160 and Rs 41 respectively, by 
the corresponding estimated number of cultivating and non-cultivating families in the 
rural area of the country at the time of the Survey, viz., 358 lakhs and 190 lakhs. 
When it is remembered that this gross capital formation of Rs 650 crores does not 
include capital formation by non-resident owners of land or rural businesses, the 
figure would appear to be high indeed. 

12.7.5 Some interesting features are brought out by an examination of the 
regional figures of capital formation. In a number of regions the relative perfor¬ 
mance in this respect was in close correspondence to the performance 
as indicated by other circumstances such as size of debt, borrowings or family 
expenditure. For example, the Assam-Bengal and the Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
regions which generally indicated a low level of economic activity according to other 
indicators are among the regions which recorded the lowest amounts of capital forma¬ 
tion. Similarly, regions such as the West Coast or the Western Uttar Pradesh, 
whose performance as indicated by our data had been generally of a relatively high 
standard, also recorded the highest figures of capital formation. To this general 
correspondence there are a few exceptions. The Punjab-PEPSU region which 
showed a high level of family expenditure was, however, one of the lowest in capital 
formation. On the other hand, the Bihar-Bengal and the Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh regions showed a ranking in capital formation which was higher than could 
be expected on the basis of other indicators. 

12.7.6 W'ithin the regions themselves, the performance of districts in this 
matter show’s variations from their general position. For example, in the Assam- 
Bengal region, Tripura has very high capital formation relative to its performance 
with other indicators, while the position of Kamrup is comparatively low*. Similarly, 
in the Bihar-Bengal region, Midnapore and Burdwan are relatively high and low' 
res|)ectively in capital formation, in comparison with f)erformance according to other 
indicators. The Orissa districts of Sambalpur and Koraput are very much higher 
in capital formation than their performance in other respects would suggest. On 
the other hand, the districts of Bilaspur and Chanda in the same region show relatively 
low capital formation. Among districts which, in comparison with levels of family 
expenditure, show’ a disappointing performance in capital fonnation are Chuni, 
where the disparity is very great, and Hassan w’here it is considerable. Barring 
these cases, performance in capital formation shows closci correspondence with 
performance in other respects. This is exemplified by the position of Deoria in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Meerut in Western Uttar Pradesh, Bbilsa and Sagar in 
Central India, Ahmedabad and Sorath in the Western Cotton region, Osmanabad 
and Kumool in North Deccan, West Godavari in East Coast and Malabar in 
West Coast. 

12.8 GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION : CULTIVATORS 

12.8.1 Examining the districts where capital formation was, in general, 
high, we may comment on some special features. There are districts in which 
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capital formation was evident largely because of the undertaking by cultivators, 
on their own initiative or witli external assistance, of particailar tyj)es of improve¬ 
ment in land or other capital expenditure related to it. Some districts exemplified 
this feature in particularly large measure. In Tri})ura capital formation was con¬ 
centrated in reclamation of land and miscellaneous capital (‘Xp(UKiiture in agriculture 
which, it is reported, was due to special schemes initiated and assisted by Government 
in the district. Excepting these specific items, figures of ca]>ital expenditure, in 
relation to otlier items of capital expenditure in agriculture or in relation to non- 
farm business or construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, 
were, in this district, gcinerally close to the averages for the region in which the district 
finds its(*lf. Midnapore district is another such example, where, although on private 
initiative, capital formation was substantially concentrated in laying of new orchards 
and plantations. In Sam])alpur district, there was similar concentration in iniscellaiKous 
capital expenditure in agriculture. In Bhilsa district, reclamation of land by eradica¬ 
tion of him was made possible to some ext<»nt through the Central Tractor Organiza¬ 
tion’s scheme of deep ploughing. Cajntal formation in this district was largely 
centred around purchase of implements and machinery, reclamation of land and 
miscellaneous types of expenditure which appear to liave been all connected with 
reclamation of land. In Coimbatore district it is clear that a large i)art of the capital 
expenditure in agriculture was undertaken in comiexion with digging and repair of 
wells and purchase of implements and machinery. This is obviously connected with 
the development of irrigation resources in that district. Expenditure on such activities 
as non-farm business or Innise building in Coimbatore, though fiiirly high, was not 
much higher and was in some respects even lower than the corresponding figures for 
Kurnool and Cuddajiah and was definitely lower than the expenditure in the district 
of West Godavari, In Chinglcput the concentration of expenditure on digging and 
repair of wells and purchase of implements and machinery is due mainly to the high 
expenditure on deveIo})ment of irrigation resources. In Bijapur district there is a 
concentration of expenditure on the item bunding and other land improvements which 
represented effort made in the district for contour bunding under schemes sponsored 
by Government. 

12.8.2 There is some eoncentration to be noticed in capital expenditure in 
non-farm business also. Tins is most marked in i he districts of Sagar and Kamrup. 
Comments have already b(»en made on the possibility of some wrong classification 
in the district of Sagar, leading to the emergence of an exceptionally high figure 
on this account. If the figure of capital format ion in non-farm business is eliminated 
from the total for the district, the general activity in the district would show a low 
level more or less consistent with tlie capital formation in the suiTounding districts. 
In the district of Kamrup, excepting non-farm business expenditure, in no other 
direction was the expenditure much higher than in the other districts of the region to 
which Kamrup belongs. 

12.8.3 Usually, expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses 
and other buildings moves more or less in proportion to the level of other types of 
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capital expenditure. Occasionally, however, it is found to be at an exceptionally 
high level. This happens notably in the district of Deoria where expenditure on 
construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings was very much 
higher than expenditure on that activity in other districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
or in the districts of Bihar; the expenditure on other items in Deoria did not, on 
the other hand, show any large divergence from the average for the sun*ounding dis¬ 
tricts, The expenditure in Agra district on this item was also somewhat exceptionally 
high. Among districts not showing very substantial total capital formation, in 
Malda the level of expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings was very high. 

12.8.4 Apart from such districts in which capital formation took place in 
specialized directions, initiated by the State or otherwise, there are districts in which 
a high level of capital formation in several directions was reported, presumably 
because of a generally high tempo of economic activity in the districts in those direc¬ 
tions. There are districts such as Aligarh, Nainital and Meerut in Western Uttar 
Pradesh, where the whole level of capital expenditure in most directions was fairly 
high and appears spread out in many directions. In Meerut especially, the expendi¬ 
ture due to investment in non-farm business as well as in construction and repairs of 
residential houses and other buildings, and in Nainital in the latter item, was much 
higher than the average for the region. These districts also show a generally high 
level of expenditure on many items included in 'other' capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture, Statistics relating to capital formation in these districts stand out above 
the general level in the country. Agra district in the same region also has relatively 
high capital formation though at somewhat lower level than in the three districts 
mentioned above. This is the largest group of neighbouring districts in which a 
high level of expenditure in all directions is noticed. There are two other groups of 
districts in which the performance of neighbouring districts may be taken to indicate 
a high level of economic activity in the region as a whole. These are Ahmedabad and 
Sorath of the Westeni Cotton region and Malabar and Quilon of West Coast. The 
data for West Godavari also show a measure of high activity spread out in many 
directions, i.e., activity over a number of items in capital expenditure in agriculture, 
non-farm business and construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings. 

12.8.5 Some other districts also showed tliis characteristic of widespread 
activity, though generally at more moderate levels. Bhagalpur and Monghyr in 
the East, Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur and Jullundur in the North, Poona and Osman- 
abad in the West and Kurnool in the South are examples of such districts. At the 
other end, it is interesting to enumerate the districts in which capital formation in 
all directions was extremely low. These are Jalpaiguri, Mirzapur, Sultanpur, Sitapiij!, 
Hissar, Chum, Jhabua, Durg, Ratnagiri and Ramanathapuram. These districts 
also showed a low level of economic activity in most other respects. Among districts 
characterized by a generally low level of economic activity, Eoraput is a prominent 
exception in which a fairly high level of capital formation was reported; this district 
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ranked among the lowe«t in respect of indicators such as the level of (l(‘))t or family 
expenditure* The level of capital formation in Koraput, however, appears very 
much higher than in districts with generally low economic activity. The districts 
which have been discjussed above as showing high capital formation had all a level of 
capital formation of Rs 150 or more per cultivating family ; and the districts with 
the lowest capital formation listed above had a corresponding figure of less than 
Rs 65. Capital formation per cultivating family in the district of Koraput was Rs 153. 
This remarkable result is due chiefly to the reporting of very large expenditure on 
miscellaneous capital expenditure in agriculture and a certain amount of expenditure 
on reclamation of land. In this particular regard, Koraput follows, though at a much 
lower level, the district of Sambalpur which is in the same region. It, therefore, 
appears clear that in both these districts, activities in relation to land reclamation 
or similar efforts were going on and this resulted in capital formation in a very sub¬ 
stantial measure being recorded. 

12.8.6 For the re,it, districts with low capital formation show no particular 
features. Among the ten districts cited above, which registered ca]>ital fonnation 
at less than Rs 55 per cultivating family, in Ramanathapuram and Durg the capital 
formation recorded for the small cultivators was less than Rs 5 per family. 

12.9 GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION : NON-CULTIVATORS 

12.9.1 The average capital fonnation by noii-cuiltivators was very much 
lower than that by cultivators. The non-cultivators comprise, generally, artisans, 
labourers, etc., belonging to the poorest strata in tlie rural area. Therefore, the 
capital expenditure of a small number of the well-to-do amongst them is unable to 
affect materially the general average. Even so, in some districts the average figures 
w^ere fairly high. As is to be expected, non-farm business activity was (ixtremely 
important in some districts for non-cultivators. These happen, as a rule, to be 
districts in which general economic activity was noted to be high, or where non- 
farm business activity among cultivators themselves was considerable. There are 
also other districts in which expenditure on construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other buildings by non-cultivators showed a high average level. 

12.9.2 The non-farm business activity of non-cultivators w’^as high in the 
districts of Kamrup and Malda, in which cultivators also recorded high activity in 
non-farm business. In both these districts the average expenditure by non-culti¬ 
vators on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings was 
much higher than that by non-cultivators in the neighbouring districts in the same 
regions. In the district of Deoria again, non-farm business activity of non-cultivators 
was evident at a fairly high level and, in keeping with the general trend in the district, 
the average expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings by non-cultivators was also high. 

12.9.3 Other districts where the non-cultivators showed high activity in 
both non-farm business and construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings are Agra, Meerut, Bhilsa, Sorath and Quilon. In these districts barring 
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Sorath high level of expenditure on these items by cultivators also was noted. In 
Sorath, cultivators reported a high level of expenditure on construction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings but their expenditure in non-farm business 
was low. In West Godavari, Ahmedabad and Sawai Madhopur, capital formation 
by non-cultivators was relatively more important in non-farm business. On the 
other hand, in the district of Nainital non-cultivators showed a remarkably high 
average expenditure on house construction, though capital expenditure in non-farm 
business was at a very low level. 

12.9.4 Regarding non-farm business activity, it may be noted that such 
activity among cultivators in some districts was very low, while it was high among 
non-cultivators ; such districts are, for example, Sorath, Ahmedabad and Sawai 
Madhopur. On the other hand, in districts like West Godavari, Agra and Meerut, 
the average investment in non-farm business by cultivators was high and yet this 
was extreeded by the average expenditure by non-cultivators in the same direction. 
Finally, among some of the other districts noted above, such as Kamnip, Malda 
and Quilon, the corresponding average figures were higher among cultivators than 
among non-cultivators. In Sagar capital formation by non-cultivators was found 
to be very low\ This lends further support to the suspicion that the high investment 
in non-farm business by cidtivators in this district is merely the result of wrong 
classification. 

12.9.5 It is int^uesting to note that in two districts, viz., Jaunpur and Sitapur 
of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, conditions in respect of cultivators and non-cultivators 
were found to be extremely divergent. In these districts non-farm business invest¬ 
ment by non-cultivators was very much higher than in most other selected districts 
and is remarkable as showing in this direction a high level of capital formation in a 
region which was otherwise poor by any index. The comparative high level of non- 
farm business investment is, in these districts, not associated with high average 
investment in con.structioii and repairs of residential houses and other buildings. 

12.9.6 There are only four districts in wliich the average capital investment 
in agriculture other than purchase of land and livestock, by non-cultivators, was 
more than Rs 10 per family. Two of these districts are Tripura and Bijapur. 
Expenditure by non-cultivators was highly concentrated in reclamation of land in the 
former district and bimding and other land improvements in the latter district. 
This conforms to the general movement in specialized direction in those districts, for 
which evidence was afforded by the data relating to cultivators. The third district 
in which the average expenditure by non-cultivators in capital investment in 
agriculture other than purchase of land and livestock was higher than Rs 10 is 
Sorath where general activity in all directions was found to be high. The remaining 
district is Parbhani where non-cultivators were reported to have spent fairly high 
average amounts on the purchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment. 

12.10 MEASURE OF CONCENTRATION IN GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION 

12.10.1 Of the total gross expenditure by cultivators on capital formation 
for the country as a whole, nearly two-fifths was by the big cultivators and about 
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two-thirds by the large cultivators. This is not indicative of a specially high degree 
of concentration, i.e., it does not indicate capital formation taking place at much 
higher rates in particular classes of cultivators, at scales higher than the relative 
size of cultivated holdings of these classes or their general scale of business activity. 
We may use a simple criterion to indicate a high degree of concentration in regard 
to capital formation. If it is postulated that a high degree of concentration in gross 
capita] formation exists where more than half of total capital formation is attrilmtable 
to the big cultivators, there are several districts satisfying this condition. These 
districts are Hazaribagh, Mongliyr, Shahjahanpur, Kamrup, Banner, Bilaspur, 
Durg, Akola, West Khandesli, Shivj)urj, Bliilsa, Kewa, Satna, Mahbubnagar, Osman- 
abad, W^est Godavari, Ramanathapuram, Coimbatore and Chingleput. In com¬ 
paring this concentration with high inequality of family expenditure, we find that 
among the districts mentioned a])ove, seven, viz., Hazaribagh, Moiighyr, Shah¬ 
jahanpur, Rewa, Satna, Akola and West Khandesh, are among the nine districts 
having a high inequality in family expenditure. The other two districts among the 
nine are Nagpur and Chanda. The percentage of capital formation, out of the total, 
for which the big cultivators were responsible was 39 in Nagpur and 45 in Chanda. 
It, therefore, aj)pears likely that high eoncentratiou in effort at caj)ital formation 
was associated wdth comparatively large inequality in family expenditure. 

12.10.2 Examining further the list of districts with a high concentration 
in capital formation, we find that it includes some of the districts whicli (exhibited 
a generally high and others which exhibited a generally low level of capital formation. 
Among the districts listed above, Kamrup. Cliing]e))ut, Monghyr, Shahjahanpur 
and Osmanabad had high ca])ital formation betwe(UJ Hs 150 and Rs 300 per cul¬ 
tivating family, and Bhilsa had an average capital formation of Rs 301 and West 
Godavari, an average of Rs351, per cultivating family ; Coimbatore in which the 
average was more than Ra 400 also Ijad more than 53 per cent of capital formed 
by the big cultivators. On the other hand, the list contains also two districts, 
viz., Ramanathapuram and Durg, in each of which capital formation by 
cultivators was very low. A general examination of the list thus shows that 
high concentration of capital formation is not related either to high or low capital 
formation. It is much more related to general regional characteristics connected 
with distributions of wealth and income rather than with high or low levels of capital 
formation itself. 

12.11 ALL-INDIA ESTIMATES OF GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION : GENERAL 

OBSERVATIONS 

12.11.1 In terms of all-India figures, the gross expenditure by rural families 
on capital formation was about Rs 650 crores; this is made up by about Rs 300 
crores on capital expenditure in agriculture excluding purchase of land and livestock, 
about Rs 260 crores on expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses 
and other buildings and about Rs 100 crores on capital investment in non-farm 
business. Because of little detailed information regarding the composition of capital 
expenditure in non-farm business, we confine our attention to capital expenditure 
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CAPITAL FORMATION 
REGIONAL AVERAGES 

[ In rupees per fitmily ] 


ALL-INDIA AND 


Region 

Big 

culti< 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Non- 

culti- 

vators 

All 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Assam- Bengal. 

483 

249 

72 

60 

121 

43 

99 

Bihar Bengal. 

721 

399 

100 

66 

179 

26 

123 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

320 

171 

67 

33 

88 

53 

80 

Western Uttar Pradesh. 

909 

517 

164 

93 

248 

85 

202 

Punjab-PEPSU. 

218 

190 

104 

63 

118 

56 

99 

Raja.sthan. 

346 

299 

166 

94 

184 

42 

151 

Central India. 

Orissa and East Madhya 

483 

298 

83 

67 

143 

14 

104 

Pradesh. 

517 

276 

76 

36 

123 

14 

88 

Western C<itton region. 

690 

344 

111 

46 

162 

46 

114 

North Deccan. 

641 

329 

85 

46 

147 

40 

129 

South Deccan. 

980 

499 

113 

54 

211 

31 

111 

East Coast. 

894 

406 

80 

23 

160 

71 

116 

West Coast. 

1,052 

569 

146 

74 

261 

27 

127 

All-lndia. 

618 

342 

102 

56 . 

160 

41 

119 


TABLE 12.7—CONSTITUENT ITEMS OF GROSS CAPITAL FORMA¬ 
TION : ALL-INDIA AND REGIONAL AVERAGES 

[ In nifioea per family ] 


Region 

CULTIVATORS 

NON-rtLTI VATORS 

Total 

‘Other’ 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
agri¬ 
culture 
(capital 
expendi¬ 
ture 
other 
than on 
land and 
livestock 
pur¬ 
chase) 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
non- 
farm 
busi¬ 
ness 

Expen¬ 

diture 

on 

construc¬ 
tion 
and 
repairs 
of resi¬ 
dential 
houses) 
and 
other 
build¬ 
ings 

Total 

‘Other’ 
(apital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
agri¬ 
culture 
(capital 
expendi¬ 
ture 
other 
than on 
land and 
livestock 
pur¬ 
chase 1 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
non- 
farm 
busi¬ 
ness 

Kxjwn- 

diture 

on 

construc¬ 
tion 
and 
repairs 
of resi¬ 
dential 
houses 
and 
other 
build* 
ings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal. 

121 4 

45*4 

35-2 

40*8 

42 8 

41 

7*8 

30*9 

Bihar-Bengal. 

179*0 

85*6 

7*9 

85*5 

25 5 

0*7 

4*6 

20*3 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh.. 

88 0 

25*7 

6*9 

55*4 

52*5 

0-9 

33*9 

17*7 

Western Uttar Pradesh. 

248 4 

97*8 

37*5 

113*1 

85 1 

2*7 

43*1 

39*3 

Punjab-PEPSU. 

1176 

61*8 

11*0 

44*8 

56 2 

4*6 

28*6 

23*1 

Rajasthan. 

184 3 

122*3 

1 7*8 

64*2 

41*6 

16 

21*8 

18*6 

Central India. 

142-7 

71*4 

36*4 

34*9 

13 9 

1*4 

4*4 

8*1 

Orissa and East Madhya 









Pradesh. 

123 4 

84*0 

5*0 

33*8 

13 8 

1*9 

2*0 

0*9 

Western Cotton region.. 

161 6 

94*2 

6*8 

60*6 

45 5 

4-6 

28*9 

12*1 

North Deccan. 

146 6 

85*0 

14*8 

46*8 

39*6 

0*0 

16*9 

16*7 

South Deccan. 

2II-I 

147*3 

22*0 

41*8 

31*0 

4*0 

11-4 

16*6 

East Coast. 

160 2 

t 91*7 

33*3 

36*2 

70 5 

4*4 

52*4 

13*7 

West Coast. 

251*3 

122*8 

28*6 

100*0 

26*9 

10 

11*2 

14*7 

AIMndia. 

IMO 

82*4 

16*8 

60*8 

40*7 

18 

20*2 

17*8 
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TABLE 12CONSTITUENT ITEMS OF GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION: 
ALL-INDIA AND REGIONAL ESTIMATES 


[ In ororefi of rupees ] 




CULTIVATOES 



NON-C5ULT1VATORS 


Region 

Total 

‘ Other ’ 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
agri- 
culture 
(capital 
expendi¬ 
ture 
ether 
than on 
land 

and live¬ 
stock 
pur¬ 
chase) 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
non¬ 
farm 
busi¬ 
ness 

a 

Exjien- 

diture 

on 

construc¬ 
tion 
and 
rej)air8 
of resi¬ 
dential 
houses 
and 
other 
build¬ 
ings 

Total 

‘ Other ’ 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
agri¬ 
culture 
(capital 
expendi¬ 
ture 
other 
than on 
land 

and live¬ 
stock 
pur¬ 
chase) 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 

I on- 
farm 
busi¬ 
ness 

Expen¬ 

diture 

on 

construc¬ 
tion 
and 
repairs 
of resi¬ 
dential 
houses 
and 
other 
build¬ 
ings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal. 

18 06 

6-75 

5-24 

6*07 

2 54 

0*24 

0*46 

1*84 

Bihar-Bengal. 

96 37 

46*09 

4*26 

46*03 

7*82 

0*21 

1*38 

6*23 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh.. 

44 38 

12*96 

3 48 

27*94 

7 90 

0*14 

5-10 

2*66 

Western Uttar Pradesh. 

88 33 

34*78 

13*33 

40*22 

12 06 

0*38 

6*11 

6*67 

Punjab-PEPSU. 

20 84 

10*96 

1*96 

7*94 

4 28 

0*36 

2*17 

1*76 

Rajasthan. 

35 23 

23*38 1 

1*49 

10*36 

2 43 

0*09 

1*24 

1*10 

Central India. 

25 36 

12*69 

6*47 i 

6*20 1 

1 07 

0*11 

0*34 

0*62 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

42‘96 

29*24 

1*95 

11*77 

2 33 

0*32 

0*34 

1*67 

Western Cotton region. . 

38-14 

22*23 

1*61 

14*30 

7 62 

0*76 

4*84 

2*03 

North Deccan. 

52*05 

3018 

6*26 

16*62 

2 70 

0*41 

1*16 

1*14 

South Deccan. 

41 22 

28*76 

4*30 

8*16 

7 50 

0*97 

2*76 

3*77 

East Coast. 

32 54 

18*63 

6*76 

7*16 

14 02 

0*88 

10*42 

2*72 

West Coast. 

36*86 

18*01 

4*18 

14*67 

4*89 

0*18 

2*04 

2-67 

AIMndia. 

572 34 

294 65 

60 26 

217 43 

77 16 

5 03 

38 35 

33*78 


TABLE 12.9—CONSTITUENT ITEMS OF ‘OTHER’ CAPITAL EXPENDI¬ 
TURE IN AGRICULTURE: ALL-INDIA ESTIMATES 

[In croree of rupt*e»] 


Item 

Cultivators 

Non-culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

Reclamation of land. 

23-3 

■■ 

Bunding and other land improvements. 

41*4 


Digging and repair of wells. 

64*5 


Development of other irrigation resourc^es. 

17*1 


Laying of new orchards and plantations.... 

26*0 

0*1 

Purchase of implem«nt8« machinery and transport (M^uipment. 

66*6 

0*8 

Construction of farm houses^ cattle sheds, etc. 

26*7 

0*3 

Miscellaneous capital expenditure in agriculture. 

60*1 

0*3 

Total. 

294*6 

5 0 
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in agriculture excluding purchase of land and livestock and to expenditure on con¬ 
struction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings. The broad figures 
for the whole country give a total of about Rs 300 crores for capital expenditure in 
agriculture excluding purchase of land and livestock, composed of about Rs 24 
crores for reclamation of land, Rs 42 crores for bunding and other land improvements, 
Rs 56 crores for digging and repair of wells, Rs 17 crores for development of other 
irrigation resources, Rs 26 crores for laying of new orchards and plantations, Rs 67 
crores for purchase of implements, machinery and transport equipment, Rs 26 crores 
for construction of farm houses, cattle sheds, etc., and Rs 50 crores for miscellaneous 
capital expenditure in agriculture. Out of this we deduct for the repair and maint¬ 
enance element, as discussed elsewhere, a sum of nearly Rs 50 crores. From the 
total of about Rs250 crores for construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings we would make allowance for repairs and maintenance of almost Rs 80 
crores. This gives gross capital formation by rural families on these two classes 
amounting to Rs 250 crores and Rs 170^crores respectively, totalling Rs 420 crores 
in the year. Even for gross capital formation this is a liigh figure and much higher 
than the usually current estimates. The estimate is, of course, subject to the 
margin of error that is indicated by the quality of our sample. 

12.11.2 In connexion with the value of this estimation in relation to net 
calculation, we would draw attention to the calculations made in Chapter 11 regarding 
the expenditure per acre on capital expenditure in agriculture excluding purchase of 
land and livestock by different classes of cultivators. It was seen in table 11.36 that 
the per acre expenditure of the medium cultivators was slightly lower than that of the 
small cultivators and that the average per acre expenditure of the large cultivators 
was about 20 per cent and that of the big cultivators about 35 per cent, higher than 
that of the medium cultivators. This relatively small variation in levels of per 
acre expenditure may indicate the need for a very large allowance for the repair, 
maintenance and replacement elements. This would be on the supposition that the 
small and the medium cultivators could not achieve any significant measure of net 
capital formation with their capital expenditure. 

12.11.3 The chief characteristics that may be noted in these figures are that 
capital formation was specially marked only m certain areas and regions which 
appear to have done well during the year covered by the Survey or during the recent 
past. The level of capital formation elsewhere was such as to barely allow for any 
net addition to capital. But undoubtedly, in the regions in which the tempo of 
economic activity was very high, substantial capital formation did take place during 
the year and the level of such capital formation appears to have been somewhat 
higher than that generally postulated. Further, apart from regions of generally 
high activity, capital formation also took place m particular directions in some dis¬ 
tricts. Such capital formation in particular districts was usually due to a trend 
deliberately set in motion or a movement started towards developmental activity 
in particular directions. This might be land reclamation as in Tripura or in Bhilsa 
or development of wells and other irrigation resources as in Ooimbatore cnr general 
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activity towards land reclamation as in Sambalpur. All these, once started, led to 
increasing capital formation in the particular direction, even though in other respects 
economic activity and capital formation remained low. As will be seen later, in 
these districts where special activity was started, even owned resources were drawn 
to a considerable extent in these particular types of activity. Therefore, situations 
favourable for capital formation in the country appear to be either in regions or dis¬ 
tricts in which a generally high level of economic activity was attained or in districts 
or locations where, owing to State initiative or otherwise, developmental activity in 
particular directions had been stimulated. The latter feature indicates that apart 
from a high tempo of economic activity, there is possibility of a movement towards 
intensive capital formation in case a suitable direction is found and initiative taken, 

12.11.4 There appears to be some significance also attached to the importance 
of construction of residential liouses and other buildings in capital formation. No 
doubt, this is a charaetc^ristic which is to ])e found in many other countries, especially 
among tlie underdeveloped countries. It might, however, be indicative of one or 
both of two features in the economic situation ; the first is that, as a matter of neces¬ 
sity, real or conventional, a better house is a high priority use of additional resources 
in the hands of the cultivator or the rural family, and the second is that other and 
more directly profitable types of investment in the rural economy are either not 
possible or not known. 



CHAPTER 13 


GROSS SAVINGS 

13.1 GROSS SAVINGS : DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 

13.1.1 The concept of savings is much more difficult to define and measure 
than the concept of capital formation. The only way to measure savings of a house¬ 
hold, as distinct from a business enterprise, is to have estimates of its total receipts 
and its total expenditure on current consumption account. The difference between 
the two would represent savings of the houseliold and these savings may either be 
utilized directly for capital formation by the household or be lent by it to others for 
current consumption or capital uses. It is obviously not possible by a mere itemiza¬ 
tion of certain expenditures to arrive at a measure of savings. The capital formation 
account also cannot throw any light on the extent ol savings of any particular class 
or group of individuals. Capital formation by any set of individuals need not 
necessarily result through the savings of those individuals. Capital formation by 
any individual or group may be financed by the individual's or group’s own savings 
or by borrowings from others or by subsidies or other types of transfers. On the 
other hand, savings of any individual do not all or to any definite extent necessarily 
get reflected in capital formation. As indicated above, the savings may be utilized 
by the individual himself or may be transferred by him to others in any manner. 
An individual may use the savings himself for direct capital formation or for acquisi¬ 
tion of capital assets. When, however, an individual transfers his savings to others, 
no necessary connexion is maintained between the savings and their use for 
capital formation. Savings lent to others may be used for any purposes, including 
consumption purposes, and yet be termed savings from the standpoint of the lending 
individual. 

13.1.2 Some of these difficulties might have been overcome if we had been 
casting complete accounts for the whole of a closed economy. In this case a direct 
estimation of net capital formation might be considered to have also given an estima¬ 
tion of net savings. In considering the whole of a closed economy, borrowing and 
lending operations between individuals or sectors within dihe economy could be 
ignored. We are, however, dealing only with one sector in the Indian economy. 
The sector accoimt has to be separately cast and we must know both the extent of 
borrowings from within the sector as part of total borrowings of all individuals in 
the sector and the extent of sums lent in one way or another by individuals comprising 
the sector to those outside the sector. 

13.1.3 Capital formation in the sample households is a matter of direct ex¬ 
penditure of funds by them. Savings, on the other hand, are the funds available 
to households which are either used by themselves directly for capital formation 
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or placed by them at the disposal of others. Whereas we have fairly complete 
data relating to capital formation in given directions in the economy, similar data 
in relation to savings are lacking. On the side of savings, all that can be done is 
to indicate the volume of owned resources of households which were available for 
use in given directions. These directions may be either capital formation in farm 
or non>farm business or in the household sector such as in residential buildings, or 
they may represent lendings to others either by way of financial investment such 
as buying a security or share, or making a deposit, or by direct lending of funds to 
borrowers, or again they may represent repayment of old debts. The compilation 
of totals of funds used in these different directions would indicate resources which 
were not used by the householder for his own current production or consumption 
needs. They would, of course, not be net savings because there would be no indica< 
tion as to whether the particular use of owned resources in these directions was not 
compensated for by acts of borrowing or disinvestment for current production and 
consumi^tion [)urpo8es. 

13.1.4 As it is not possible for us to arrive at any idea of net savings and not 
even possible to indicate any pattern of use of net savings, the only way in which 
we can use the data of tlie Survey for throwing some light on the pattern of savings 
is to work on a gross savings concept. Gross savings may be defined as the owned 
resources used for expenditure on direct capital formation, on acquisition of a capital 
asset, or for lending or for repayment of old debts. Within such a definition, 
total gross savings could be computed and the pattern of use of gross savings could 
be indicated. Obviously, in considering gross savings, the reasoning which led 
us to omit some types of capital expenditure from capital formation would not hold 
good. For example, in the computation of gross savings, expenditure on pur¬ 
chase of land would be taken into account; for, we are in this case working on the 
basis of an individual’s use of his own resources on current production or consump¬ 
tion account. Similarly, the expenditure on livestock purchase may equally be 
included in the gross savings account. 

13.1.5 We have obtained data in the General Schedule regarding what we 
have called ‘source of finance*, i.e., the way in which the capital and other expendi¬ 
tures itemized in the General Schedule were financed or funds provided for them. 
We can divide the types of expenditure for which we have obtained information 
into (1) current uses and (2) capital uses. With the help of the source of finance 
data, we can obtain the amounts of owmed resources used in each type of capital 
exjienditure or use. Owned resources are themselves of two types, viz., current 
income and past savings. However, as pointed out elsewhere, there is no clear 
distinction between the two, and as the funds from both sources were used during 
the year of the Survey, there is no need to make a distinction between them in this 
•context. 

18.1.6 These gross savings would have been identical with net savings if it 
could be assumed that all expenditure incurred by the individuals on capital items 
from owned resources amounted to net savings. This would undoubtedly be a 

A7 
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very large assumption ; the assumption involves taking it for granted that all reported 
capital expenditure was inciirred by a person to the given extent, after having fully 
satisfied needs of current expenditure from current resources. To the extent finance 
of capital expenditure or investment through current resources owned by the person 
was what might be called a ways and means arrangement, the assumption would 
be wrong. This would happen, for example, if current resources were used for 
buying land or making capital investment in it or making a loan or buying a security, 
when, at the same time, funds were borrowed or raised through sale of assets for 
current expenditure purposes, either of family consumption or production; in this 
case the report of finance through current owned resources, of capital investment 
or expenditure, would have no significance. That the assumption proposed to be 
made above is not generally valid might be seen by comparing the data presented 
in this chapter with those in Chapter 14 on investment and disinvestment. 

13.1.7 The total figure of savings or gross savings calculated in the maimer 
described above has, therefore, little value as a measure of savings effort by the 
people. However, the distribution or pattern of use of these gross savings may 
prove useful for indicating the relative importance of various types of use of capital 
funds. There is no reason to suppose that the pattern of use of owned resources 
shown in these gross calculations would be much different from that arrived at on 
any net basis. Therefore, while we may not use these calculations for measuring 
savings of rural households, they may be relevant for giving a broad picture of the 
pattern of use of savings. 

13^ GROSS SAVINGS DATA: ALLpINOIA, REGIONAL AND DISTRICT 

13.2.1 We may now go on to an examination of the data relating to grosa 
savings in the rural economy. We have already defined the concept of gross savings,, 
and in doing so we have made it clear that the amount of gross savings for a family 
or for a region does not, in our opinion, have any significance. We discuss these data,, 
therefore, chiefly to the extent that they might throw light on the pattern of use 
of owned resources. The data relating to gross savings for all-India and for the 
different regions, derived &om the General Schedule, are presented in table 13.L 
Beginning with the data for all families, for the whole of the country, we observe 
that among the seven main directions, viz., purchase of land, purchase of livestock, 

^other" capital expenditure in agriculture, capital expenditure in non-farm business,, 
construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, repayment of old 
debts and financial investment expenditure, in which utilization of gross savings has 
been classified by us, three stand out in importance. These are capital expenditure 
in agriculture excluding purchase of land and livestock, repayment of old debts and 
expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings. 
Each of these directions accounted for more than 20 per cent of total gross savings 
and together they accounted for more than 70 per cent of the total gross savings. 
Next to them in importance is purchase of livestock. The expenditure on pur¬ 
chase of livestock has been discussed in many contexts earlier. We have shown 
how it is much more largely concerned with operation of current business than with 
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TABLE l3.l~GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): ALL-INDIA 
AND REGIONAL AVERAGES 


[ Data for ‘all families’. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total gross 

savings ] 


Region 

1 

Tout 

grots 

savings 

CAPITA 

IN 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

L KXrKNl 

AimiCULTI 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

>1TURB 

17RE 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 
tial 
houses 
and 
other 
build- ; 
ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 j 

7 

8 

AiBam-Bengal. 

IDS 0 

16-9 

14-6 

21-6 

15-5 

26-7 

8-5 

1-2 



{16 1) 

(13 9) 

{20-6) 

(14-8) 

(26-4) 

(8-1) 

(1-1) 

Bihar-Bengal. 

148 1 

9-2 

11-1 

48-5 

3-5 

61-6 

14-7 

9*5 


(6-2) 

(1-6) 

{22-8) 

(2-4) 

(34-8) 

(9-9) 

(6-4) 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh.. 

1171 

3-7 

14-8 

16-2 

4-7 

32-5 

44-3 

1-9 



(3-2) 

(12-6) 

(13-0) 

(4-0) 

(27-6) 

(37*8) 

(1-6) 

Western Uttar Pradesh.. 

25S-9 

7-0 

48-2 

52-3 

21-1 

68-4 

58-0 

0-9 



(2-7) 

(IS-8) 

(20-4) 

(8-3) 

(26-7) 

(22-7) 

(0-4) 

Punjab PEPSU. j 

112 3 

4-7 

29-8 

20-3 

12-0 

26-0 

15-9 

3-6 


(42) 

(26^6) 

(76-i) 

(10-7) 

{23*1) 

(74*2) 

(3-2) 

Rajasthan. 

147 4 

le 

26-9 

61-9 

4-6 

32-0 

21-3 




(f-2) 

(17^6) 

(42-0) 

(3-1) 

(2i-7) 

(14*4) 

(-) 

Central India. 

140-2 

4-3 

27-0 

36-0 

2-6 

21-0 

49-5 

0-8 



(3 1) 

(19^2) 

{26-0} 

(1-8) 

{J3*0) 

(35*3) 

1 (0-6) 

Orissa and East Madhya 









Pradesh. 

109 7 

8-6 

11-7 

42-6 

2-8 

21-9 

21-6 

0-8 



(7-7) 

(10-7) 

{38-7) 

(2-6) 

{20 0) 

(19*6) 

(0*7) 

Western Cotton region.. 

193 7 

231 

28-7 

33-9 

10-2 

28-8 

67-2 

1-8 


(11-9) 

(W8) 

(17-6) 

(5-3) 

(14*9) 

(34*7) 

{0'9) 

North Deooan. 

147-0 

17-7 

19-0 

36-2 

7-6 

21-8 

43-7 

1-1 



(12 0) 

(13-6) 

(24‘0) 

(5-2) 

(14*8) 

(29*7) 

(0*8) 

South Deooan. 

1420 

12-1 

12-5 

54-1 

80 

16-2 

35-3 

3-8 



(«'5) 


(6A-1) 

(5-6) 

(77*4) 

(24*9) 

(2*7) 

East Coast. 

141-0 

18-2 

16*1 

25-6 

160 

13-7 

61-1 

1*3 


1 

(J2-9) 


(J8-2) 

( 10 - 6 ) 

( 9 ^ 7 ) 

(36*3) 

( 0 * 9 ) 

West Coast. 

250-8 

14-9 

12-6 

77-6 

7-8 

67-3 

67*9 

12-S 



( 6 - 0 ) 

(6-0) 

{30*9) 

( 3 - 1 ) 

( 26 * 8 ) 

( 23 * 1 ) 

! (6-i) 

All-India. 

155-3 

10-7 

19-9 

40-4 

8-3 

34-9 

37*6 

3-5 



( 69 ) 

1 (i2-6) 

{ 26 * 0 ) 

(5-3) 

( 22 * 6 ) 

( 24 * 2 ) 

( 2 * 3 ) 
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capital investment. We do not, therefore, propose to make further comments 
on this particular direction of utilization of gross savings in our account. The 
three remaining directions which hold a comparatively minor place in the alUndia 
totals of utilization of gross savings are purchase of land, non-farm business 
expenditure and financial investment. It is not necessary to comment on gross 
savings utilized in non-farm business investment or financial investment. The 
capital expenditure in non-farm business and its general characteristics have been 
discussed in Chapter 11. The utilization of gross savings in this direction shows, 
as in connexion with other expenditure, how non-farm business forms a consistently 
nunor interest of rural families. 

13.2.2 The data regarding resources utilized in financial investment make 
clear the extremely small attention devoted by rural families to this particular 
direction of utilization of funds. It is obvious that the resources available with 
families were not considerable enough, in relation to the other demands that were 
made on them, for financial investments to take a high priority in utilization of owned 
resources of rural families. It may, in this connexion, be pointed out that our 
enquiry definitely left out of account all locations vrith a population of 5,000 and 
above. The contributions made by traders, businessmen and perhaps big culti¬ 
vators, resident in places with a population of 5,000 or more, to total financial invest¬ 
ment, would not thus appear in our Survey, On the other hand, most of the subscrip¬ 
tions etc. to Government loans and towards small savings campaign, coming from 
the smaller towais would, in all ordinary methods of estimation, be reckoned as the 
contribution of the country-side. The absence of the small town element from 
our Survey may, therefore, explain such discrepancies between reported financial 
investment in the Survey and the estimated contribution of the country-side to small 
savings etc. 

13.2.3 It may be noticed that another and an extremely important manner 
in w hich owned resources are utilized in terms of capital expenditure or investment 
is lending of funds by rural families to others. It is not possible for us to deal in 
detail with this aspect of utilization of owned resources of rural families. We did not 
obtain any information regarding the amounts lent by rural families during the year. 
We have, therefore, no data in relation to which we can directly estimate amounts 
of funds or owned resources utilized by rural families during a year in lending. How¬ 
ever, we have compiled, on the basis of data regarding dues of individual families 
reported in the General Schedule and other data, certain broad estimates of amounts 
lent during the year by cultivators and non-cultivators to others. These estimates 
are subject to a very considerable margin of error and we can present them only 
on a region-wise basis and not for a district or any unit smaller than a region. There¬ 
fore, it is not possible for us to deal in detail, at the district stage, with the utiliza¬ 
tion of owned resources for lendings. We, therefore, confine ourselves to making 
certain broad comparisons of possible sums lent during the year with total amounts 
of owned resources utilized in other ways in section 13.4. 
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13.2.4 Confining ourselves to the data of utilization of owned resources 
directly available from the General Schedule, we may point out certain regional 
characteristics. Purchase of land was important in the Assam-Bengal region in which 
the proportion of owned resources utilized in that direction exceeded 15 per cent. 
Livestock purchase accounted for more than 15 per cent of total owned resources in 
the four contiguous regions of AVestern Uttar Pradesh, Punjab-PEPSU, Kajasthan 
and Central India. The importance of capital investment in agriculture other than 
purchase of land and livestock is seen in a number of regions such as Bihar-Bengal, 
Rajasthan, Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, South Deccan and West Coast. More 
than 10 per cent of total owned resources were utilized for capital investment in 
non-farm business in Assam-Bengal, Punjab-PEPSU and East Coast. The expendi¬ 
ture on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings was impor¬ 
tant in Assam-Bengal, Bihar-Bengal, Eastern and Western Uttar Pradesh and West 
Coast, where more than a fourth of the owned resources was utilized in that directior. 
Repayment of debt accounted for a very high proportion, more than a third, of the 
total owned resources in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Central India, AVestern Cotton 
region and East Coast. Financial investment wns of some importance only in the 
Bihar-Bengal and the AA'est Coast regions. In Bihar-Bengal this is due chiefly to tlu^ 
relatively large financial investment expenditure reporttnl in Hazaribagh district; 
commetit on this figure^ has already been made. In the West Coast region the higli 
proportion is mainly due to the large financial investment expenditure reported in 
Quilon district. Caution lias, however, to be exercised in interjueting these per¬ 
centage figures because of large variations in the amounts of gross savings involved. 
For a prof)er comj)arison, both the ab.solut^ amounts and the proportions of expendi¬ 
ture must be taken into account. Tliis can best be done on a district-wise basis 
and we proceed to discuss the data regarding the utilization of gross savings in indivi¬ 
dual directions in the selected ilistricts. 

13.2.5 Here again, beginning with the less important aspects, we note that 
utilization of owned resources in financial investment expenditure was important 
only in districts like Hazaribagh and Quilon. The importance of financial invest¬ 
ments in particular directions in tliese and other districts has been already discussed. 
Similarly, gross savings utilized in non-farm business were important in a number of 
districts in wdiich capital expenditure in non-farm business has been showui to be 
important. In addition to these, there are districts like Hissar and Sirolii, where 
utilization of owmed resources in non-farm business takes a specially high share of the 
owned resources utilized. This is due more to the low^ level of gross savings in these 
districts and the concentration of their utilization in particular directions rather 
than to any special importance being attached to that t}T[)e of activity in these 
districts. 

13.2.6 Utilization of owuied resources for capital expenditure in agriculture 
excluding land and livestock purchase was important in a large number of districts. 
Many aspects of this have already been discussed fully in Chapters 11 and 12. It 
suffices to sayAhat in all districts in which there was a high degree of capital formation 
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TABLE 13.2—GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE) 


[ Dftta for ‘all families’. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total gross 

savings ] 


Region District 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

IN AORICULTURK 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
farm 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

ex|>endi- 

ture 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal 









Lakbimpnr. 

67 

4 

8 

22 

1 

19 

12 

1 



(6 0) 

{11-9) 


(1‘6) 

(28-4) 

(17-9) 

(1-3) 

Cachar. 

75 

26 

12 

8 

- : 

24 

5 

- 

j 


(34-6) 

(16 0) 

(10-6) 

(-) 

(32-0) 

(«w) 

(0-1) 

Kamrnp. 

151 

21 

24 

17 

44 

43 

8 

4 



{13 0) 

(14-9) 

(10-6) 

(27-3) 

(26*7) 

(6-0) 

(2-5) 

Tripura. 

175 

19 

14 

92 

13 

32 

6 

- 



(10-8) 

(7-9) 

{62-3) 

(7-4) 

(18-2) 

(3-4) 

(-) 

Jalpaiguri. 

35 

7 

8 

4 

1 

4 

12 




(18 S) 

(22-2) 

(11-1) 

(2-8) 

(111) 

(33 3) 

(-) 

Bihar-Bengal 


\ 







Malda. 

180 

27 

22 

9 

4 

72 

44 

2 



(lS-0) 

(122) 

(5 0) 

(2-2) 

(40 0) 

(24-5) 

(fi) 

Burdwan. 


9 

14 

9 

8 

53 

15 

1 



(«-3) 

{12-8) 

(«'3) 

(7-3) 

(48-6) 

(13-8) 

(0-9) 

Midnapore. 

227 

15 

9 

113 

5 

69 

16 

- 



(6-6) 

{4'0) 

(49-7) 

(2-2) 

{30 3) 

(7*3) 

(0-2) 

Bhagalpur. 

114 

6 

14 

40 

1 

35 

18 

- 



{6-2) 

{^2$) 

(35-1) 

(0-9) 

(30-7) 

(13*3)^ 

(-) 

Monghyr. 

110 

7 

11 

43 

1 

38 

9 

1 



(6-4) 

{WO) 

(39 1) 

(0-8) 

{34-5) 

(3*2) 

(0-9) 

Hazaribagh. 

172 

4 

7 

26 

- 

66 

5 

64 



(2-3) 

(4-J) 

(15-1) 

(-) 


(2*9) 

(37-2) 

Palamao. 

104 

1 

7 

47 

13 

33 

3 




(1-0) 

(5*7) 

(45-2) 

(12-5) 

(31*7) 

(2*9) 

(-) 

Mirxapur. 

55 

- 

9 

8 

1 

14 

24 

- 



(0-7) 


(14-1) 


(^4-6) 

(42*3) 

(0-7) 

Eastern Uttar 






I 



Pradesh 









Bailia. 

83 

10 

11 

12 

2 

26 

13 

9 



(lZ-0) 

(jrj-3) 

(14’5) 

(2-4) 

(32 3) 

(13*7) 

(lO'S) 

Deoria. 

218 

3 

13 

23 

3 

61 

113 

2 



(1-4) 

(00) 

(10-S) 

(14) 

{28 0) 

(31*3) 

(09) 

Jaunpur. 

85 

6 

13 

16 

9 

21 

22 




{S-9) 

{16 3) 

{17-6) 

(108) 

(24-7) 

(23*3) 

(01) 

Sultanpur. 

55 

2 

10 

8 

1 

18 

16 




(3-8) 

(lB-1) 

(14-4) 

(1-8) 

(32^6) 

(23*9) 

(0-7) 

Sltapur. 

71 

1 

26 

n 

9 

17 

6 




11-4) 

{36-6) 

(76-0 

(12-7) 

(23*9) 

(3*4) 

(of) 
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TABLE 13.2—GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE)—Continued 


[ Bata for ‘all families'. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total gross 

savings ] 




CAPITAL KXPKNDITDBE 

IN AGKICULTtrBB 

Capital 
expen- 
diture 
in non ¬ 
farm 1 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 


Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Region/District 

Total 

grots 

savings 

Pur. 

chase 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 
chase 
of 1 
live¬ 
stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Western Uttar 

Pradesh 

Kanjnir. 

I6S 

I 

51 

45 

7 

48 

13 


Haniirjnir. 

128 

(0-6) 

4 

{30-8) 
30 

{27-2) 

32 

(4-2) 

1 

{29-0) 

37 

(7 9) 
24 

(0-3) 

Shahjahanpur. 

260 

(3-1) 

e 

(23-4) 

28 

{25 0) 
26 

(0-8) 

23 

{28 9) 
63 

(IS -7) 
111 

(0-1) 

Agra. 

207 

(3-6) 

4 

(10-8) 

42 

(10 0) 
28 

(«•«) 

13 

(24-2) 

79 

(42-7) 

40 

(-) 

1 

Aligarh. 

204 

(1-6) 

2 

{20-3) 

45 

(13-6) 

66 

(6-3) 

22 

(38 2) 

40 

(19-3) 

40 

(0-S) 

Nainital. 

542 

(10) 

11 

( 220 ) 

26 

{27-0) 

47 

(10-8) 

16 

(19-6) 

77 

(196) 

363 

(-) 

9 

Meerut. 

1 

391 

(2 0) 
17 

(4 8) 
76 

(8-7) 

96 

(3-6) 

46 

(14-8) 

116 

(65 J) 
42 

(2-7) 

1 



(4-4) 

(19-4) 

(24-3) 

(11-5) 

(2P-4) 

(10-7) 

(0-3) 

Punjab-PEPSU 









Sirmour. 

143 

3 

22 

25 

3 

72 

17 

1 

Hoshiarpur. 

130 

(22) 

3 

(16-4) 

39 

(ir-5) 

23 

(2-1) 

16 

(39-3) 

21 

(il-9) 

19 

(0-7) 

9 

Jullundur. 

107 

(2-3) 

6 

{30-0) 
20 

(J7-7) 

19 

(12-3) 

18 

! (73-2) 
33 

(74-6) 

13 

(0-9) 

8 

Hissar. 

33 

(50 

2 

{IS-7) 

8 

{17^8) 

1 

(181) 

7 

(33-P) 

10 

(181) 

4 

(8-S) 

1 

Bhatinda. 

1 

215 

(6 1) 

8 

{24 3) 
61 

(3-0) 

50 

{22-2) 

23 

(33*3) 

29 

(721) 

42 

(30) 

2 

Mohindergarh. 

110 

(3-7) 

7 

{28^4) 

40 

(23-3) 

17 

(10-7) 

(73-5) 

39 

(79-5) 

6 

(00) 

1 



(«-4) 

{30 3) 

(i5-4) 

(01) 

{35-4) 

(6-6) 

(09) 

Rajasthan 









Cburu. 

32 

- 

1 

18 

1 

2 

4 


Barmer. 

90 

(-) 

2 

{2V9) 

53 

{50>3) 

16 

(3-1) 

3 

(3-2) 

5 

(22-6) 

11 

(-) 

Sirohi. 

93 

(2-2) 

{68-9) 

4 

(J7-8) 

58 

(3-3) 

20 

(5-3) 

10 

(188) 

1 

{-) 

Jaipur. 

196 

(-) 

(4-3) 

31 

{02’2) 
89 

(81 4) 

1 

(73*7) 

52 

(2-2) 

23 

(0-S) 

8awai Madhopur. 

203 

(0-2) 

4 

{15-8) 

33 

(45-3) 

86 

(OS) 

4 

(20-5) 

39 

(22-7) 

37 

(-) 


(20) 

{10 2) 

(42-4) 

(80) 

(73 2) 

(2«-2) 

{-) 

Chittorgarh. 

04 

2 

10 

26 

7 

21 

18 



(2-4) 

(i7*9) 

(30-9) 

(«•■») 

(23-3) 

(22-4) 

(0-2) 
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TABLE 13.2—GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE)—Continued 

[ Data for ‘all famiUea’. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote peroentages to total groes 

savingR ] 


Region /District 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPITAL EXPENTilTCRE 

IN AORlCrLTlTRE 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
fartn 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

rcfiairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build- 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan- 

oial 

invest¬ 

ment 

exjiendi- 

ture 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 









Jhaboa. 

45 

- 

2 

16 

4 

1 

23 

- 



(-) 

(4-3) 

{33‘3) 

{8-9) 

{2 2) 

(511) 

(-) 

Shivpuri. 

121 


10 

71 

1 

10 

29 

- 



(Of) 

(8-3) 

{58‘6) 

(3-3) 

(S-3) 

(23*3) 

(-) 

Shajapur. 

173 

6 

11 

19 

7 

18 

112 

- 



(3*5) 

(6 3) 

{11-0) 

(4 0) 

(73*4) 

(6<-7) 

(01) 

Bhilsa. 

234 

2 

28 

40 

7 

49 

09 

- 



(OS) 

(12 0) 

{20-9) 

(3-3) 

{20‘9) 

(42*3) 

(3*7) 

Kaisen.. 

ISO 

7 

63 

40 

6 

10 

34 

- 



(4-7) 

{53-3) 

(23-3) 

(fO) 

(6?) 

(22*7) 

(-) 

Batna. 

95 

6 

8 

56 


18 

6 

- 



(8-3) 

(3*4) 

{38'S) 

(7*3) 

(?«•») 

(3*3) 

{0 3) 

Rewa. 

74 

4 

7 

29 

2 

24 

10 

- 



(5-3) 

{9 2) 

{38-2) 

{2-6) 

(37-3) 

(73*7) 

(-) 

Sagar. 

221 

6 

67 

20 

. - 

33 

92 

3 



(2-7) 

{30’3) 

(9 0) 

(3-7) 

{14 9) 

(47*3) 

(1-4) 

Orissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh 









Sambalpur. 

199 

3 

8 

127 

6 

20 

36 

- 



(i-5) 

{4 0) 

[63-8) 

(2-3) 

(73*7) 

(43*7) 

(-) 

Puri. 

94 

11 

7 

37 

6 

18 

15 

1 



(fi-7) 

{7 4) 

{39 4) 

(3-3) 

{79 1) 

{16 0) 

(11) 

Koraput. 

44 

1 

4 

29 

5 

23 

2 

- 



(7-6) 

(3-2) 

{43’2) j 

(7-3) 

{33-9) 

(3*7) 

(0-2) 

Bilaspur. 

115 

13 

24 

20 

- 

38 

20 

- 



(/i'3) 

{20-8) 

{77 3) 

(3-3) 

(33*3) 

{77 3) 

(-) 

I>iirg. 

44 

9 

11 

6 


14 

22 

4 



(73-3) 1 

{16 6) 

{9 1) 

«?'7) 

(24*2) 

(33*3) 

(6 1) 

Chanda. 

98 

10 

16 

23 

1 

14 

34 




{10^2) 

{16 3) 

{23^4) 

{70) 

(44-3) 

(34*3) 

(0-2) 

Western Cotton 









region 









Nagpur. 

148 

21 

36 

22 

6 

20 

45 

- 



{14-2) 

(23-3) 

{74-8) 

^ (3*4) 

(43*3) 

(33*4) 

(01) 

Akola. 

1 221 

1 62 

43 

40 

3 

12 

61 

- 



{28-0) 

{19 3) 

{78-1) 

(4*4) 

(3*4) 

(37*3) 

(-) 

Sorath. 

271 

1 

13 

76 

47 

76 

58 

1 




(4-3) 

(27-7) 

(47*3) 

(23*3) 

{27 4) 

(04) 

Ahmedabad. 

253 

12 

26 

54 

18 

40 

99 

4 



(4-7) 

{JO’V 

{27-3) 

(7*4) 

(43*3) 

(33*7) 

(10) 

Broach.. 

202 

17 

22 

21 

6 

12 

123 

s 



(8-4) 

{10-9) 

(/3-4) 

(2-3) 

(3*3) 

(33*3) 

(10) 

West Khandesh. 

122 

14 

24 

13 

4 

34 

32 

1 



(7i*3) 

(19 7) 

(73-3) 

(3‘3) 

(27*3) 

{26-2) 

(0 8) 

Farbhani. 

143 

20 

30 

21 


20 

68 

4 



a22) 

(43-4) 

{12-9) 

(3*4) 

(72*2) 

(47*7) 

(2-8) 
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TABLE l3.2^ROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE)—Concluded 


[ Batft for 'all families.’ Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentage to total gross 

savings ] 


Kwgion/District 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPITAL EXPENDITUBE 

IN AORICULTITRE 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
farm 
business 

Con- 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build- 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invost- 

ment 

exiMjn- 

diture 

Pur- 

chaac 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

livo- 

Mtook 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

North Deccan 









Poorm. 

165 

35 

18 

49 

1 

10 

43 

3 



{2i‘2) 

(Jfh9) 

(29-7) 

(0^6) 

(9-7) 

(26 1) 

(l-H) 

Kolha|Mjr. 

79 

8 

11 

18 

1 

10 

23 

2 



{10 1) 

(W-9) 

(22-H) 

{1-3) 

(2(h3) 

{20-1) 

(2-5) 

Bijrt jnir. 

132 

12 

13 

/Ml 

9 

25 

23 




(91) 

(»•«) 

(37-H) 

{6‘H) 

(IS-9) 

{17-4) 

{0-2) 

Osrnanahatl. 

177 

2 

28 

47 

20 

41 

33 




(11) 

(J.5A') 

(26-5) 

{14-7) 

{23-2) 

{lH-6) 

{O-D 

Mahluibnagar. 

92 

i; 

15 

1.5 

4 

5 

47 




{6 a) 

{in-3) 

(13'3) 

{4-4) 

{5-4) 

(.5/-7) 

{-) 

Kurnool. 

236 

30 

30 

30 

10 

34 

83 

1 




115-3) 

(15-3) 

(4-2) 

{14-4) 

{35 1) 

! 

fO'4) 

South Deccan 







1 


Hnssan. 

114 

9 

22 

54 

1 

19 






{i9’3) 

(47-4) 

(0-9) 

(10-6) 

(7'9) 

(-) 

Bangalore. 

84 

7 

i 14 

33 

4 

10 

15 

1 


i 

1 

{16 7) 

(39-3) 

(4'H) 

(1V9) 

1 (17'S) 

{1-2) 

Coi Ill ha tore. 

171 

14 , 

7 

77 

14 

10 

1 35 

8 


1 

1 

(^•2) ; 

(4'J) 

{43-0) 

(3-2) 

(9 3) 

! (20-3) 

{4-7) 

(^idclajiah. 

174 

17 ' 

17 

31 

5 

23 

81 

- 



(9 7) 1 

(9?) 

(17'S) 

1 (2 9) 

(13-2) 

(46 4) 

(0-3) 

Eaut Coast 









Nizamal>a(l. 

119 

10 ! 

19 

20 

10 

() 

4S 

- 



{lS-4) 

(16 0) 

(16-H) 

! (S'4) 

(3 0) 

(40-3) 

(0-1) 

West (fodfivari. 

250 

24 

15 

31 

40 

29 

108 

3 




(3 0) 

(12-4) 

(16-0) 

(116) 

(43-2) 

{1-2) 

Ohingleput. 

117 

17 

23 

33 

0 

7 

30 

1 



(/4’5) 

1 (19-7) 

(2H'2) 

(5*7) 

{6 0) 

(23-6) 

(0-9) 

Kamanatlmpiiratn. 

60 

14 

10 

10 


7 

13 

- 



(23'J) 

(13‘5) 

(26-3) 

(0-3) 

(116) 

(21 3) 

(0-5) 

West Coast 









Katnagiri. 

37 

1 

7 

8 

2 

14 

s5 

- 



(2-7) 

(13^9) 

(21 3) 


(37-7) 

(13^3) 

{0 3) 

Malabar... 

327 

21 

15 

122 

4 

92 

72 

1 



(6’4) 

(4-6) 

(37-3) 

(12) 

(28-2) 

(22-0) 

(0-3) 

Qitilon. 

24i 

13 

11 

40 

17 

55 

05 

40 



(3-4) 

(i'O) 

(16'6) 

(7-0) 

(22'S) 

(27 0) 

{16-6) 
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in this particular direction, i.e., capital investment in reclamation of land, bunding 
and other land improvements, development of irrigation sources, purchase of imple¬ 
ments and machinery, etc., a high percentage of owned resources used in tliese 
directions is also evident. This is specially so where the expenditure in capital 
formation in agriculture was directed in ratlier specialized channels. For exam])le, 
in the districts of Tripura, Midnapore, Sambalpur, Koraput and Palamau, 
more than 40 per cent of the gross savings were utilized for capital expenditure in 
agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase. This feature has particular 
importance in so far as it shows that in districts with no high level of general economic 
activity, considerable owned resources can be drawn in for specialized capital expendi¬ 
ture activity started either on own or external initiative. 

13.2.7 As is to be expected, in any list of districts arranged according to the 
ascending or descending order of the proportion of the total expenditure incurred 
on an item, both high and low expenditure districts are likely to occur. The districts 
with high percentage and with high absolute amounts >emphasize the im|)ortance 
of an activity in the country or region as a whole, as well as in the particular district. 
On the other hand, in the case of low expenditure districts, it is only the relative 
importance within the district itself that is brought out by the percentage figures. 
The districts other than those mentioned above in whicli more than 40 per cent of 
owned resources w’ere utilized for capital expenditure in agriculture excluding land 
and livestock purchase are Jaipur, Churu, Sirohi, Sawai Madhopur, Shivpuri, Satiia, 
Hassan and Coimbatore. In all these districts the amount spent per family from 
gross savings on the item was less than Rs 90. The percentage of owned re.sources 
utilized in capital expenditure in agricidture excluding land and livestock purchase 
was not so high among districts which are indicated by capital formation data as 
districts with a generally high level of economic activity resulting in substantial 
capital formation in all directions. 

13.2.8 The districts which showed larger than 30 per cent exj^nditure of 
total owned resources on construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings are Cachar, Malda, Burdwan, Midnapore, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau, Ballia, Sultanpur, Agra, Sirmoor, Jullundur, Hissar, Mohindergarh, Rewa, 
Koraput, Bilaspur and Ratnagiri. This list shows the characteristic noted in the 
above paragraph in a specially high degree. Barring perhaps Malda, Burdwan, 
Midnapore, Sirmoor and Agra, none of these districts, where a large part of owned 
resources was spent on construction and repairs of residential houses and other build¬ 
ings, was a district with a high average expenditure per family recorded on this item. 
A low level of expenditure per family on construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other buildings coexisting with a high percentage of utilization of total 
owned resources on this account would indicate a low level of owned resources which, 
however, were to a substantial extent devoted to the construction and repairs of 
residential houses and other buildings. This may be due, on the one hand, to a high 
priority being g^ven to this expenditure over others in use of such owned resources 
as were avaiteiib; it may also be due, on the other hand, to the possibility of 
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undertaking expenditure on construction and repairs of residential liouses and other 
buildings being existent rnucli more widely than the possibility of undertaking 
expenditure on any other alternative directions of utilization of owned resources. 

13.2.9 Utilization of resources for repayment of old del)ts shows characteristics 
wdiicli aie similar to those of expenditure on construction and repairs of residential 
houses and other buildings. Among the ten districts with the highest propor¬ 
tion of owned resources utilized in repayment of debt are included districts like 
Jhabua, Mirzapur and Mahbubnagar, in which there was fairly low level of economic 
activity ; the ten districts also include districts like Nainital and West Godavari, 
noted generally for high level of economic activity. A single explanation could 
not fit conditions in both ty|)es of districts. As regards the first grouji of districts, 
however, the lack of attractive alternative uses or the urgent need to repay debts 
previously contracted, would be the alternative explanations of the high percentage 
use of owned resources in this direction. 

13.2.10 The concentration of expenditure on purchase of land slums some 
peculiarities. The first ten districts, when the districts are arranged according to 
the descending order of the proportion of owned resources utilized for purchase of 
land, are Kurnool, Akola, Malda, Poona, Nagpur, Chingleput, Cachar, Durg, Rama- 
nathapurarn and Jalpaiguri. The first two districts among these are districts with 
comparatively high amount of gross savings, exceeding Rs 200 per family, whereas 
in the last four, the average amount of gross savings was Rs 75 or less per family. 

13.2.11 As tlie discussion on the basis of a high percentage of use in particular 
directions does not lead us far, we may examine what light is thrown on the pattern 
of use of gross savings and its distribution by a comparison of districts with high or 
low capital formation with those with high or low* gross savings. On instituting 
such a comparison, it is found that ordinarily the ranking of districts according to 
the amount of capital formation and the volume of gross savings broadly correspond ; 
however, there are a number of striking variations. 

13.2.12 The significance of the statistics relating to utilization of gross savings 
would perhaps be best brought out by the data for districts which show variations 
in performance when measured in relation to capital formation and in relation to 
gross savings. In some districts where gross savings were at a comparatively high 
level capital formation was very low. There is also considerable variation in the 
relative position of some districts in which high capital formation was not reported. 
Districts which were high in average gross savings per family, but comparatively 
specially low in capital formation are Akola, Broach and Parbhani. In Hazaribagh, 
Deoria, Shahjahanpur, Bhatinda, Baisen, Shajapur and Nagpur also, while gross 
savings were high capital formation was relatively low. It is obvious that in these 
districts use of gross savings was being canalized in directions which did not lead to 
capital formation. In seven of the ten districts mentioned above, the total proportion 
of owned re8ouro.es utilized in the three directions, viz,, capital expenditure in 
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agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase, non^farm business expenditure 
and construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, amounted 
to less than 40 per cent of the total gross savings. The low level of expenditure in 
these directions is a natural concomitant of the disparity in ranking in the two 
respects. The important question then arises as to what are the directions in which 
the owned resources were utilized in districts where they were at a fairly high level, 
when not used for capital formation. It appears that one of the most usual directions 
in which such resources were utilized is that of repayment of old debts. In particular 
districts repayment of old debts accounted for a very high proportion in the utiliza¬ 
tion of owned resources. In districts such as Shajapur and Broach, repayment of old 
debts accounted for as high as 61 per cent or more of total owned resources utilized for 
investment expenditure. The proportion of total owned resources utilized in this 
direction was more than 35 per cent in a number of other districts such as Deoria, 
Shahjahanpur, Parbhani, Mahbubnagar and Sagar. In other districts where repay¬ 
ment of old debts did not hold a high place, it was important together with somt^ 
other direction of utilization of owned resources; in Malda, for example, construction 
and repairs of residential houses and other buildings was tlie most important direc¬ 
tion of utilization, followed by repayment of old debts. In Hazaribagh construc¬ 
tion and repairs of residential houses and other buildings and financial investment 
expenditure w'ere equally important. In Shahjahanpur also, construction and 
repairs of residential houses and other buildings, though much less im])ortant than 
repayment, was of considerable significance. In these two districts, viz., Hazaribagh 
and Shahjahanpur. more than 40 per cent of the owned resources were canalized in 
the directions which led to capital formation. Even so, the discrepancy between 
their position in gross savings and capital formation ranking remains notable. 

13.2.13 In other districts like Akola, Nizamabad and Parbhani, many purposes 
such as repayment of old debts and purchase of land and livestock as well as some of 
the purposes leading to capital formation were important. But the main direction of 
expenditure was different from that which led to capital formation. In particular, it 
is to be remarked that in these districts expenditure on purchase of land takes a fairly 
high position in the total utilization of resources. In the districts of Cachar, Jalpai- 
guri, Akola, Poona, Eurnool and Kamanathapuram, the proportion of owned re¬ 
sources used for purchase of land exceeded 15 per cent. It wouldj^thus, appear that in 
a number of districts there was either limited scope for utilization of resources in 
directions which lead to capital formation, or the availability of resources was such 
and the pressure of debt so operated that repayment of old debts was a matter of great 
urgency. It cannot be said with definiteness whether in any one of the districts 
cited above repayment of old debts took place under pressure. It is likely that in 
the district of Broach which experienced adverse seasons in previous years there 
was some urgency for the repayment of old debts. That might have been so with 
another district or two. It is, however, equally likely that repayment was under¬ 
taken because that was one of the best ways in which available resources could be 
used. 
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13.2.14 The lack of alternative direction for the use of available resources 
is perhaps most emphasized by the considerable use of owned resources for purchase 
of land. The districts of Akola, Parbhani and Malda are among districts which 
had a specially low level of outstanding debt; they are also districts with fairly 
high owned resources used in various types of capital expenditure. Among these, 
Akola shows 28 per cent of owned resources being utilized for purchase of laud and 
the corresponding percentages for Malda and Parbhani are 15 and 12. In Malda 
a substantial amount was reported to have been utilized on construction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings. In Akola and Parbhani the expenditure 
on the item was comparatively low. In these districts use of owned resources in 
increasing irrigation or other types of improvement of land was perhaps not readily 
possible because of physical limitations. Also, the residential houses and other 
buildings, of the people with resources, in these districts were such that there was 
no need to spend much either on new constructions or on maintenance. There 
might, thus, be no great scope for investment of funds in further capital formation 
and they were, thus, diverted to acquisition of land. The intensive enquiry data 
for the upper strata cultivators show that in Akola more than 28 per cent of total 
available gross savings were utilized in purchase of land, and the average amount 
utilized per family from owned resources for the purpose was the highest in Akola 
when compared with the corresponding figure in any other selected district. It may 
be noted that Akola is also among the districts which showed both high concentra¬ 
tion of land holdings and high inequality in family expenditure. It thus exemplifies 
an economy where, with given inequalities of resources and standards and with 
physical limitations on capital formation, the process of further increase in the con¬ 
centration of cultivated holdings is being possibly accentuated. WTiile the process 
was brought out most fully in the districts of Akola and Parbhani. it appears to have 
operated to some extent in another and different type of environment also. This 
is in some rice-growing districts where the economy was not operating at a high 
level but where, apparently, such resources as were available were not being used in 
capital formation. Taking the proportion of gross savings spent in purchase of 
land as an index, we find that in one group of districts, viz., Puri, Bilaspur, Durg 
and Chanda, a proportion higher than 10 per cent of owned resources was being used 
in acquisition of land. Conditions in Ramanathapuram where owned resources 
used in purchase of land was higher than 20 per cent would be similar. Another 
group of districts in which the economy was operating at a somewhat higher level, 
also recorded large proportions of owned resources being used in purchase of land ; 
this group consists of Chingleput and Nizamabad. In both these districts the 
percentage of owned resources used in purchase of land was higher than 10 per cent. 
Another group with relatively high general percentages consists of Cachar, Jal- 
paiguri, Kamrup and Tripura, in which, however, it was likely that the influx of 
displaced persons influenced the proportion of owned resources used for land purchase. 
Other districts in which high expenditure on purchase of land was incurred side by side 
with some expenditure on capital formation, in addition to some of the districts 
named above, are districts like Poona and KurnooL Purchase of land may, thus, 
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be an important way of using funds even in some tracts where capital formation 
is actively taking place in other ways. This may depend on the system of land 
rights and also the trend for disinvestment on the part of non-cultivators or of the 
landlord class in general. In the last group of districts utilization of owned re¬ 
sources for land purchase may indicate transfer of land assets to classes who might 
be able to exploit them better. In the low level rice economies or in districts like 
Akola and Parbhani, however, the high proportion of owned resources used for 
land purchase did not seem to indicate such a movement. In these districts the 
particular use of resources not only did not lead to capital formation but also, 
possibly, further accentuated inequalities and the resulting socio-economic problems. 

13.2.15 In contrast to districts in which high level of gross savings was as¬ 
sociated with low level of capital formation, we may examine cases where the expendi¬ 
ture on capital formation w’as higher than the total gross saviiigs ; su(ih districts 
are, for example, Tripura, Bhagalpur, Palamau and Chittorgarh. All these are 
among the districts with substantial capital formation. They are, however, low in 
the ranking of districts according to total amounts of gross savings or owned resources 
utilized for capital formation. The most obvious explanation of this phenomenon 
is that the capital formation in these districts was the result of somewhat heavy 
borrowings. All these districts except Chittorgarh showed during the year an 
increase in outstanding debt of more than 100 per cent. This aspect of the question, 
however, may be examined in greater detail in relation to the data presented in the 
next chapter relating to statistics on investment and disinvestment of rural families. 

13.3 USE OF OWNED RESOURCES IN PARTICULAR DIRECTIONS 

13.3.1 The following table gives statistics regarding the proportion of expendi¬ 
ture on various investment purposes financed by owned resources. The table sets 
out these proportions on an all-India basis for all the several uses for which data in 
relation to utilization of gross savings have been compiled. The percentages should 
prove useful guides in interpreting the data relating to the pattern of use of gross 
savings discussed above: 


Item 

[proportion of expendi¬ 
ture financed by 
owned resources 

(Per cent) 

1. Capital expenditure in agriculture 


i) Purchase of land. 

459 

ii) Purchase of livestock. 

42 S 

iii) Other capital expenditure in 


agriculture. 

66-S 

Total. 

54 2 

2. Capital expenditure in non-fanxi 


business..... 

45’2 

3. Construction and repairs of residen¬ 


tial houses and other buildings. 

70 7 

4. Repayment of old debts. 

74 5 

5. Financial investment expenditure. 

93 6 
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13.3.2 It is clear from the table that the various uses fall into certain broad 
classes. Financial investment was almost entirely made from owned resources. 
The finance of rejiayment of old debts was more than seven-tenths through owned 
resources. Tiiis, of course, would not necessarily be always so. A high proportion 
of repayment of old debts made through owned resources shows availability of 
resources for repayment and also perhaps repayment not having to be made under 
pressure to any large extent. Owned resources financed 67 per cent of the capital 
expenditure in agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase and 71 per cent 
of the expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and other build¬ 
ings. About 45 per cent of the expenditure on purchase of land and on capital 
expenditure in non-farm business and 43 per cent of the expenditure on purchase 
of livestock were met from owned resources. 

13.3.3 The proportions vary from district to district and from region to 
region. It may, however, be useful to set down what the all-India proportions 
appear broadly to indicate. Capital expenditure in agriculture excluding purchase 
of land and livestock and construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings are seen to be financed to a large extent through owned resources; this 
was possibly because of a number of reasons. Firstly, perhaps a large part of this 
expenditure was of the nature of normal annual expenditure usually undertaken 
out of current resources. Secondly, the expenditure was not ordinarily urgent. 
Improvements of various kinds in land, or constructions or additions etc. to residen¬ 
tial buildings, can await finance being available so that borrowing for the purpose 
may be avoided, to some extent at least, by appropriate timing of the expenditure ; 
such timing again would be largely in the hands of the family incurring the expendi¬ 
ture, Moreover, even where the expenditure was directed towards replacement, 
the size of the average expenditure would not ordinarily be large. Borrowed finance 
would ordinarily be resorted to chiefly in particular directions, as where large develop¬ 
mental expenditure had to be imdertaken, such as sinking a new w^ell or buying a 
costly implement or machine. The non-compulsive character of most of such 
expenditure, the repair, maintenance and replacement element and the consequent 
al)ility to match it, to a large extent, with availability of owned resources, seem to 
keep the proportion of external finance in such capital expenditure wdthin compara¬ 
tively narrow limits. 

13.3.4 In the case of purchase of land, a much larger proportion w^as financed 
through sources other than owne<i resources. Firstly, the unit of expenditure on land 
purchase would be mucli larger, at any time, than the unit of expenditure on con¬ 
struction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings or the various types 
of ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture. In the latter types of expenditure, only 
in a small number of instances would the unit of expenditure be large at one time. 
In purchase of land, however, the expenditure would generally be large in relation 
to the resources of the family going in for the purchase. This would make availability 
of owned resources always less adequate for the purpose than for other purposes 
discussed above. There may also be, in land purchase, an element of opportunity 
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which would luake timing of the purchase beyond the control of the purchasers. 
The possibility of acquiring suitable land would not always and indefinitely be 
present. Therefore, it may be necessary to close a bargain even when owned 
resources were not adequately available. 

13.3.5 In the case of non-farm business expenditure and purchase of livestock, 
where owned resources as source of finance were slightly less important than in 
purchase of land, it would appear that the compulsive element was perhaps the 
strongest. We know little or nothing about the composition of the item ^capital 
expenditure in non-farm business’, but it may, like expenditure on livestock pur¬ 
chase, represent large expenditure in business, which was xmavoidable in order to 
keep the business running. Purchase of livestock imits requires expenditure which 
is ordinarily large in comparison with the resources of the cultivator. The timing of 
the expenditure would also be largely beyond the control of the cultivator ; that is, 
in most cases it would have to be incurred in particular circumstances or at particular 
points of time for keeping the farm business going. Livestock purchase is, again, 
a periodically recurrent item of expenditure. The periodic recurrence of the expendi¬ 
ture, its compulsive character from the point of view of keeping the business running, 
the fairly large unit of expenditure whenever it recurs, and the difiiculty of adjusting 
the times of the expenditure, would all be important considerations in owned 
resources proving a less adequate source of finance of the expenditure on this item 
than in any other direction. 

13.4 UTILIZATION OF OWNED RESOURCES FOR LENDING 

13.4.1 Data in respect of gross savings as calculated by us from information 
collected through the General Schedule have been used in the foregoing disc’ussions. 
The use of the data obtained through the General Schedule for calculation of gross 
savings or pattern of utilization of grc:.s savings is subject to all the limitations 
already pointed out in the chapter on capital formation and to be i)ointed out in 
the succeeding chapter on investment and disinvestment. Apart from the general 
limitations, it needs to be noted specifically that the acquisition of certain capital 
assets was not enquired into by us. The most important of these assets are 
bullion and ornaments. To the extent that these are important chamiels through 
which rural families utilized their savings, their omission will distort the picture. 
The most important gap in the gross savings information, howeVer, relates not to 
the acquisition of any capital asset but to the aniount of funds lent to others by 
rural families. 

13.4.2 Table 13.3 gives the estimates of lendings by rural families together 
with the gross savings as defined earlier and presents a total estimate of gross savmgs 
including estimate of rural lendings. The procedure adopted in making the 
estimates of lendings and the limitations of the estimates are set out in Chapter 14. 
These data are presented on an all-India and regional basis with percentages of total 
gross savings utilized in the eight main channels of utilization, seven directly 
derived from the data collected in the Greneral Schedule, to which has now been 
added the eighth, i.e., lendings. 
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TABLE 13.3—GROSS SAVINGS (INCLUDING LENDINGS) PER FAMILY 
(OWNED RESOURCES UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EX¬ 
PENDITURE TOGETHER WITH ESTIMATES OF LENDINGS): 
ALL-INDIA AND REGIONAL AVERAGES 


J Data for *all families*. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 




CAPITAL aXPSNDlTCBB 
IN AORIOULTUBE 

Capital 

Con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan- 


Region 

Total 

grots 

savings 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

land ! 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
busi¬ 
ness 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expen¬ 

diture 

Lend¬ 

ings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Assam>Bengal... 

I23f 

16-6 

{13-6) 

14-6 

(US) 

21-e 

{17-4) 

160 
{12 8) 

26-7 
{21 S) 

8-0 

{60) 

mm 

18-9 

(70-0) 

Bihar-Bengal. 

I7S 3 

9-2 

(6-2) 

11-1 

(ff-2) 

48-6 

(27-e) 

3*6 

(2*4) 

51*6 

(23*2) 

14-7 

(«-«) 

9-6 

(0-0) 

30-2 

(70-0) 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh.. 

I48t 

1 

3*7 

(2-6) 

14-8 

{9-9} 

16-2 
(JO-2) 

4-7 

(3*2) 

32-6 

(27-«) 

44 3 
(22*3) 

1-9 

(7-0) 

31-7 

(91-8) 

'Western Uttar Pradesh.. 

2fS f 

7*0 

(2*4) 

48-2 

{J6-S) 

62-3 

(17-7) 

21-1 

(7-7) 

68*4 

(23*i) 

68-0 

(19-6) 

0-9 

(0-0) 

40*0 

(23*3) 

Punjab-PEPSU. 

INt 

4*7 

{2’4) 

29-8 

{ISO) 

20-3 

(/0-2) 

120 

(80) 

26*0 

(i3*/) 

10-9 

(80) 

3-6 

(7-0) 

86-8 
(43 6) 

Rajasthan. 

IMS 

! 

1-8 

(It) 

26-9 

(16-3) 

61*9 

(34*4) 

4-6 

(«•«) 

32*0 

(23*3) 

21-3 

(72-0) 

(-) 

22-4 

(70-2) 

Ontral India. 

ITf-7 

43 

(2-4) 

27-0 

{ISO) 

34*0 

{19S) 

2-6 

{IS) 

21*0 

(22*7) 

49-0 

(27-0) 

0-8 

(0-4) 

39-6 

(22-0) 

Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh. 

Ilf a 

8S 

(71) 

11-7 

{9-8) 

42*6 

iSSS) 

2-8 

{2-3) 

21*9 
{48 3) 

21-6 

(77-2) 

0-8 

(0-7) 

10-1 

(«-4) 

Western Cotton region.. 

237*4 

231 

{9-7) 

28-7 

{121) 

33*9 

{44 S) 

10-2 

{4-3) 

28*8 

(22*2) 

87-2 

(20-3) 

1-8 

(0-7) 

43-9 

(70-0) 

North Deccan. 

2 oai 

17-7 

iSS) 

18-9 

(96) 

30*2 

(i4*P) 

7-6 

{36) 

21*8 

(22*3) 

43-7 

(27-0) 

1-1 

(06) 

61-1 

(20-4) 

Booth Deccan. 

212*2 

12-1 

(5-7) 

12-6 

(89) 

64*1 

{2SS) 

8-0 

(3-8) 

16*2 

{78) 

30-3 

(18-6) 

3-8 

(7-0) 

70-2 

(00-7) 

XMt CoMt. 

214*1 

18-2 

(«-4) 

le-i 

(78) 

26*6 

{420) 

10-0 

(7-0) 

13*7 

61-1 
(23 9) 

1-3 

(06) 

781 

(34-1) 

West Coast. 

2iS*3 

14» 

(A-2) 

18-3 

(4-4) 

77*6 
{27 2) 

7-8 

(2-7) 

67*3 

(23-6) 

07-9 

(20-0) 

12-8 

(4-0) 

34-0 

(72-7) 

AIMiidIn. 

If4*f 

10-7 

10-0 

(JO-/) 

40*4 

{20'S) 

••3 

(4-2) 

34 f 

(47^7) 

37-6 

(191) 

3-S 

(7-0) 

41-6 

(911) 
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13.4.3 In view of the veiy rough nature of onr calculatione regarding rural 
lendings, it would not be appropriate to comment at length on these data. However, 
some interesting features of the data may be brought out. The total estimate 
of rural lendings per family for the country as a whole was very near the total estimate 
of the repayment of old debts per family for the country. It is obvious from the 
regional breakdown that the closeness of the two figures is an accident. There is 
no such closeness in the two figures in the large majority of the regions. In juxtapos¬ 
ing our estimates of lendings with other gross savings in table 13.3, it has been 
assumed that all lendings were from owned resources. It is not possible to make 
allowance for the element of non-owned resources in our calculation of total lendings. 
It is likely that some sections of the rural population, especially rural moneylenders, 
obtained funds from other sources, which they utilized in making lendings. We 
discuss elsewhere the extent to which rural professional moneylenders obtained 
funds for this purpose from external sources. However, as our calculations have 
been made for all families, comprising cultivators and non-cultivators, it would have 
been difficult to make any allowance for this factor. It is assumed that agriculturists, 
whether agriculturist moneylenders or not, as also landlords, do not borrow and do 
not sell assets in order to lend. The bulk of the rural lendings are, therefore, taken 
to be from owned resources. In the same way, it does not appear necessary to make 
any allowance for the element of repayments or recoveries in this matter. Lendings 
may, in part, be given from funds which were returned to the creditor during the 
year. But there is no need to distinguish between funds so returned to the creditor 
and other funds accruing to him. The funds received by way of repayments against 
loans were not necessarily earmarked for lendings. If the rural family was in a 
position to make any use of these funds in any channels that it liked, other than 
lendings, then it is clear that the lendings can be considered as use of owned funds 
whether the funds utilized for lendings were received m part by way of repayment 
of old debts or not. To the extent, however, that external resources might have 
been available for giving loans, it may be considered that the share of lendings in 
total use of owned resources shown in the table is somewhat of an over-estimate. 

13.4.4 Even so, it is clear that the part played by lendings in the utiliza¬ 
tion of owned resources was of extreme importance. For the country as a whole 
lendings constituted definitely the most important type of utilization of owned 
resources, showing a slightly higher proportion than that for capital expenditure in 
agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase. Lendings thus constituted, 
together with the three other uses commented upon above, viz., capital expenditure 
in agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase, repayment of old debts and 
construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, the most important 
channel in which rural families utilized owned resources during the year. There 
are a number of regions in which owned resources as a source of finance for lendinga 
played a more important role than the all-India figure would suggest. Such regions 
are Punjab-PEPSU, East Coast, South Deccan and North Deccan. In all these, 
lending was overwhelmingly the most important single channel of use of owned 
resources. On the other side, there is one region in which the proportion of lending 
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to owned resources was only 8 per cent, the overall average for the country as a whole 
being 21 per cent. This low figure was for the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh 
region in which capital expenditure in agriculture excluding land and livestock 
purchase took an overwhelmingly important place. Other regions with low utiliza* 
tion of owned resources by way of lendings are West Coast, Rajasthan, Western 
Uttar Pradesh, Assam-Bengal and Bihar*BengaL In some of these, capital expendi¬ 
ture in agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase and in others construction 
and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, constituted the most important 
channels of utilization of owned resources. As indicated above, detailed discussion is 
out of place on account of the tentative character of our estimation of total lendings 
and especially of their regional breakdown. However, the figures are important 
enough. They show clearly that one of the most important uses to which owned 
resources available to rural families were put was lending them to others. 

13.4.5 There is no possibility of basing on these data a study of the finance 
of capital formation. Because, as emphasized elsewhere, utilization of all sums 
lent was not necessarily on capital expenditure. In fact, our data relating to purpose 
of borrowing shows that large proportions of total borrowings were utilized for 
purposes other than capital formation. The chief result of these tentative calcula¬ 
tions is thus to emphasize that from the point of view of individual rural families, 
lending, presumably because of its being remunerative, directly and indirectly, 
formed one of the most important alternative ways of utilization of available funds. 

13.5 GROSS SAVINGS : INTENSIVE ENQUIRY DATA 

13.5.1 Information relating to the source of finance as obtained in the General 
Schedule, on the basis of which the gross savings tables have been oompiled, were 
not tabulated separately for different groups of rural families such as cultivators 
and non-cultivators or for different classes of cultivators. The data discussed so 
far, therefore, relate to all rural families and not to any particular class or group. 
Discussion by particular groups or classes is not possible in relation to the data of 
the General Schedule. However, similar data are available for the families studied 
through the special schedules used in the intensive enquiry. These relate to the 
selected cultivating families as contrasted with all rural families covered by the 
General Schedule. Any difference in extent of utilization of owned resources in 
particular directions that may appear, as between the two sets of data, could be 
attributed mostly to the inclusion of the non-cultivator element in the (Jeneral 
Schedule data. Further, the intensive enquiry data have been tabulated separately 
for the lower and the upj>er strata cultivators. Therefore, differences in the avail¬ 
ability of such resources and in the manner of utilization of owned resources between 
the upper and the lower strata cultivators will be brought out by this comparison. 
Though the inter-strata comparison camiot be as detailed as for the four classes of 
cultivators, for which usually the General Schedule data are given, it would throw 
some light on the difference in the availability of gross savings and the relative 
directions of their use in the case of the families belonging, according to our classifica¬ 
tion, to the upper and the lower strata of cultivators. 
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13.5.2 The three main directions of investment expenditure, not taking into 
consideration lendings by rural families, towards which gross savings of rural families 
were canalised, were capital expenditure in agriculture excluding land and livestock 
purchase, repayment of old debts and construction and repairs of residential houses 
and other buildings. These broad directions of utilization of owned resources 
remained dominant for cultivators in both the strata with, however, a certain 
noticeable shift in emphasis among the lower strata from capital expenditure in 
agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase to repayment of old debts. It is 
also apparent that the proportion of owned resources utilized for construction and 
repairs of residential houses and other buildings by cultivators was somewhat less 
than that utilized by all rural families for the purpose. This is due, among the 
upper strata cultivators, to the increased importance of capital expenditure in agricub 
ture excluding land and livestock purchase, and among the lower strata cultivators, 
to that of repayment of old debts. The difference would be also due largely to the 
fact that expenditure in agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase was not 
possible for a large majority of non-cultivating families. The expenditure from 
owned resources on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings 
among rural families and among the two strata of cultivating families may he sum¬ 
marized on a per family basis as follows : 

General Schedule data: 

All families 

Intensive enquiry data: 

Upper strata cultivators 
Lower strata cultivators 


The proportion of owned resources utiliz d on each of the three major items of 
investment expenditure, given in the table below, would indicate the shift 
referred to above; 



CaptUl 
expenditure 
in agriculture 
excluding land 
and livestock 
purchase 

(Per cent) 

Repayment of 
old debts 

(Per cent) 

Construction 
and repairs of 
residodtial houses 
and other 
buildings 

(Per cent) 

General Schedule: 




All families. 

260 i 

24-2 

226 

Intensive enquiry data: 




Upper strata cultivators. 

280 

251 

28-6 

L^er strata cultivators.! 

18 5 

37-2 

27-8 

13,5.3 Grosg savings utilization for capital 

I expenditure in agriculture exclud- 


ing land and livestock purchase appeared to be particularly high among the upper 
strata, accounting for one-third to one-half of total gross savings in five regions, 
viz., Bajasthan, Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, West Coast, South Dectum an d 
Western Uttar Pradesh. Repayment of old debts constituted a particularly largo 


Rs 35 per family 

Rs 61 „ „ 
R« 17 M „ 
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TABLE ll.4~QROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): ALL-INDIA 
AND REGIONAL AVERAGES—UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rujjees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 


Region 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPIT 

IN 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

AL INVBK' 

AORICrLT 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

PMKNT 

ITRE 

Other 
capital 
ex{)en- 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
business 

('on- 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

Assam - Bengal. 

226 9 

4D6 

38-7 

611 

6*0 

54-2 

34*7 

0*6 



{IS‘3) 

{17-/) 

(22-6) 

{2-6) 

(23 9) 

(75-3) 

(0-3) 

Bihar-Bengal. 

346 6 1 

32-4 

29*6 

103*1 

1*7 

108-7 

27*5 

43*6 



{9 3) 


(29'8) 

(0 6) 

{31-4) 

(79) 

(12 6) 

KasU.rn Vttar Pradesh.. 

198 6 j 

14-7 

24-5 

16*4 

2 1 

67*3 

80*9 

2*1 



(7‘4) 

U2-3) 

{S-3) 

{1-4) 

(28-8) 

(40-7) 

(i-i) 

Western I’ttar Pradesh.. 

427 3 

19’5 

84-8 

144*4 

19*6 

84*3 

74*6 

0*2 



(4 •6-) 

{f9-S) 

(.US) 

(4*6) 

{19-7) 

(17*6) 

(-) 

I*unjab-PEP«U. 

220 7 

8-4 

64-9 

44*4 i 

2*7 

62*7 

33*6 

4*0 



{3’S) 

(29-4) 

(20 1) 

(/•2) 

(28 4) 

(15 3) 

{IS) 

Rajasthan. 

241 4 

9 6 

4»-6 

122*0 

4*6 

26*9 

28*8 




{3’9} 

(20-6) 

(30^6) 

(19) 

(111) 

(11 9) 

(-) 

(Mitral India. 

296 4 

10*6 

66-2 

60*3 

3*8 

43*8 

122*6 

01 




{IS-6) 

(20-3) 

(f-3) 

(14-8) 

(4i*4) 

{-) 

Orissa and Hast 









Madhya Pradesh. 

210 9 

20-2 

24-3 

92*2 

2*2 

31 7 

39*5 

0-8 


{9-6) 

UI-5) 

(^5*7) 

(11) 

(15'0) 

(18^7) 

{0-4) 

Western (’otton region.. 

5S7 1 

78*1 

72-9 

132*1 

1*3 

69*1 

202*0 

1-6 


(14 0) 

{131) 

(23‘7) 

(0 2) 

(i2*4) 

(30*3) 

{0-3) 

North Deccan. 

406 8 

39*9 

50-8 

106*6 

19*3 

56*7 

130*6 

2-9 



{9'S) 

(72-5) 

(26-2) 

(4^8) 

(18 9) 

(82 1) 

(07) 

South Deccan. 

419 3 

96-5 

28-2 

143*3 

13*9 

19*0 

100*0 

18-4 



(23’0) 

{6-7} 

(34^2) 

(5-5) 

(4 5) 

(23*0) 

{4-4) 

Bast C\>ast. 

350-1 

68-8 

28-4 

69*3 

9*3 

14*1 

154*6 

6-6 



(19-6) 

{S-D 

(19 S) 

(2-7) 

(4*0) 

(44*2) 

{IS) 

West Coast. 

413 0 

7-6 

19-7 

144*4 

26*6 

96*3 

100*1 

19-3 



(/•^) 

(<•«) 

(36^0) 

(6*4) 

(23-1) 

(24*2) 

{4-7) 

AIMfidia. 

328 1 

32 6 

42-9 

92*0 

8*0 

60*8 

82*2 

9-7 



(9-9) 

{13-t) 

(28-0) 

(2-4) 

(18^8) 

(23*7) 

{3 0) 
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TABLE 13.5—GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE) : ALL-INDIA 
AND REGIONAL AVERAGES—LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[IntenaiTe enquiry date. Amonnt in rupeea. Figures in braokets denote percentages to totid 

gross savings] 


Begion 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAFITA 

IN 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

.Is BXFKNl 

AomotnLT 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

i 

[>ITURK 

T71IB 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

i 6 

7 

6 

Aisam-Bengal. 

1150 

1 

24*8 

17*4 

14*6 

0*8 

1 26*8 

30*1 

0*6 



(161) 

(128) 

(0-7) 

(23-3) 1 

{26-2) 

(0-6) 

Bihar-Bengal..... 

80-4 

6*3 

7*7 

26*3 

1-9 

22*6 

16*6 

0*1 


(«•«) 

(»•«) 

(32-7) 

(2-4) 

1 


(20 6) 

(0-1) 

Baatem Uttar Pradesh.. 

54*7 

0*7 

4*7 



7-4 

38*9 

0*2 



(1-3) 

(8-9) 

(3-9) 

(1-6) 

(13-5) 

(71-1) 

(0-4) 

Western Uttar Pradesh.. 

170*3 

6*8 

41*7 

22 2 

18*2 

37*8 

43*9 

0*7 



(3-4) 

(24-4) 

I (13 0) 

(10-7) 

(22*2) 

(25*8) 

(0-4) 

Pttnjab.PBPSU. 

107*6 

6*1 

29*8 

12 2 

8*6 

14-7 

33*2 

4*1 



(4-7) 

(27-7) 

(11-3) 

(7-9) 

(13-7) 

(30-9) 

(3-8) 

Rajasthan. 

102*3 

0-3 

19S 

46*6 


11*7 

23-8 



(0-3) 

(121) 

149-4) 


(11-4) 

(23-1) 

(-) 

Central India. 

109*0 

21 

16-3 

9*6 

1*8 

13*7 

65-8 

* 



(i-«) 

1 (16-0) 

(8-8) 

(1-7) 

(12-9) 


(-) 

Orissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh. 

55*2 

1-2 

4-3 

20*4 




- 


(2-2) 

(7S) 

{36-9) 

(1-9) 

(14-5) 

(36*9) 

(0-1) 

Western Cotton region.. 

146*6 

12-9 

21-6 

22*6 

3*6 

8*4 

77*2 

0-8 


(«•«) 

(14-7) 

{16-4) 

(2-6) 

(5-7) 

(52-7) 

(0-2) 

North Deccan. 

121*4 

16-4 

24-4 

9*8 


26*2 

44*6 

0-9 



(12-7) 

(20-1) 

(8-1) 


(21-6) 

(36-7) 

(0-4) 

South Deccan. 

68*9 

11 

8-7 

30*2 


7*6 

2M 




(13) 

(12-9) 

(43-9) 



(30*6) 

(-) 

Bast Coast. 

63*8 

9-8 

4-7 


2*9 

3*4 

37*8 

0-2 



(15-4) 

(7-4) 

(7-8) 

(4-«) 

(-5-3) 

(69*2) 

(0-3) 

West Coast. 

69*0 


8-8 

16*1 

D2 

23*9 

20*7 

4-8 



(-) 

(6-6) 

(21-9) 

(1-8) 

(34-6) 


(9-2) 

AIMfidia.. 

95*1 


isa 

17*6 

3*4 

16*9 

3S-4 

9-4 



(6-3) 

(19-0) 

(18-5) 

(3 8) 

(17-8) 

(37-2) 

(0-9) 
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proportion, exceeding 60 per cent, of owned resources utilized for investment expendi¬ 
ture among the lower strata in four regions, viz., Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Central 
India, East Coast and Western Cotton region. Of the 33 districts in which more 
than 40 per cent of gross savings were utilized for this purpose among the lower 
strata cultivators, 16 are from the four regions mentioned above and the others are 
from the remaining 9 regions. 

13.5.4 The use of a large proportion of gross savings for repayment of old 
debts may be due either to the pressing need to repay debts contracted for short¬ 
term purposes or older debts for long-term capital or consumption uses on which 
repayment had become due. It is not possible from our data to distinguish directly 
between these different types of cases. A high percentage of owned resources utilized 
for repayment of old debts in regions like that of Eastern Uttar Pradesh or East 
Coast is likely to be related to a recurrent* cycle of borrowings and repayments. In 
a largely subsistence economy, large proportion of owned resources being utilized 
for repayment of old debts indicates the non-availability of extra resources for any 
purpose other than maintaining the periodic cycle of borrowings and repayments. 
In particular, these districts did not concurrently show any substantial degree of 
capital formation or other investment expenditure and gave no indication of sub¬ 
stantial borrowings taken for such purposes in earlier years. However, in other 
areas such as the Western Cotton region in which also high proportions of owned resour¬ 
ces were used for repayment, conditions might be difTerent. Further examination 
of the data, however, indicates that conditions in most of these districts were not 
essentially different from districts in the poorer regions. Capital formation among 
the lower strata cultivators was at a particularly low level in a majority of the districts 
in which a high proportion of owned resources was utilized for repayment of old 
debts by the lower strata cultivators. The high proportion of repayments was also 
in evidence chiefly in districts where comparative inequality in family expenditure 
was marked, as between the lower and the upper strata. This high degree of in¬ 
equality, the comparatively low level of capital formation and the high proportion 
of utilization of owned resources in repayment of old debts, would indicate that even 
in these districts, where the general economy was not of the subsistence type, the 
data for the lower strata indicate a comparatively hand to mouth existence for them. 
Thus, a high proportion of owned resources utilized in repayment of debt is to be 
interpreted in the large majority of cases as being due to owned resources not being 
large enough for being utilized to any substantial extent in directions other than those 
of repayment of old debts and the periodic borrowing level being so high as to require 
repayments of a size that took up a large proportion of owned resources annually 
available. 

13.6.6 That a larger number of districts from very poor areas are not re¬ 
presented in this class is partly explained by the fact that gross savings in some of 
these districts w-sre negligible ; therefore, proportions of utilization of gross savings 
in those districts did not have much significance. Churn and Satna are ex¬ 
amples of such districts. 
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TABLE I3.«—GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): UPPER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry cUta. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 








Con- 





CAPITAL BXrBNI>lTlTK£ 


struction 





IN 

AOBICULTURB 


and 

repairs 

of 

residen- 








Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 


Finan¬ 

cial 

invest- 


Total 


Pur¬ 

chase 

Other 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Region/District 

grots 

savings 

Pur¬ 

chase 

capital 

expen- 

in non¬ 
farm 

tial 

houses 

ment 

expendi- 



of 

live¬ 

stock 

diture 

business 

and 

ture 



land 

in agri¬ 
culture 


other 

build' 









ings 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Asi«m-B«ngal 

TAlrkiTvipur. 

30S 

4 

27 

78 

4 


172 




{1-3) 

<«-9) 

(26 • 6) 

{7-3) 

{6-5) 

{&6-4) 

(-) 

Oachar. 

20f 

80 

28 

18 


78 

5 




(38^3) 

{13-4) 

(8-6) 

(-) 

{37-3) 

(2-4) 

(-) 

Kamrup. 

228 

42 

07 

52 

6 

54 

5 

2 



(18-4) 

{29-4) 

(22*8) 

{2-6) 

{23 7) 

{2-2) 

(09) 

Tripura. 

30S 

22 

16 

117 

26 

79 

45 

- 


(7-2) 

iS-2) 

(38-4) 

{8S) 

(26‘9) 

(74-8) 

(-) 

Jalpaiguri. 

112 

33 

0 

17 

- 

28 

25 




{29 S) 

{8 0) 

{JS-2) 

(-) 

(26 0) 

(22 3) 

(-) 

Bihmr-Bcngml 

Malda. 

431 

161 

56 

41 

2 

133 

47 

I 



(36 0) 


{96) 

{0-6) 

{30 9) 

(10 9) 

(0-2) 

Burdwan. 

185 

38 

26 


4 

81 

15 

1 



(20 5) 

{14-J) 

(70-8) 

{22) 

{43-8) 

(B'l) 

{9-5) 

Midnapore. 

343 

9 

23 

173 


82 

56 




{2-6) 

{6 7) 

■QX2I 

(-) 

(23-9) 

(ie‘3) 

(-) 

Bhagalpur. 

278 

« 

25 



93 

46 




{2-2) 


(38-8) 

{-) 

(33’6) 

(/5-5) 

(-) 

Monghyr. 

386 

es 

47 

116 

1 

165 

4 



{16-3) 

{12-2) 

(300) 

{08) 

BcOill 

(/•(I) 

(0 7) 

Hazaribagh. 

550 

24 

25 

87 

- 

162 

4 

248 



{4-4) 

{4-6) 

(73-8) 

(-) 

{29-S) 

(O’7) 

(«•!) 

Palamau. 

135 

- 

12 

89 

17 

12 

5 




(-) 

{8-9) 

(66-9) 

{72-6) 

(«•») 

(3*7) 

(-) 

Miixapur . 

132 


17 

16 

2 

50 

47 




H 

{12-8} 

{12-1) 

{7-6) 

(37-9) 

(36-6) 

(02) 

Eastern Utter 

PnMlMh 

Ballia . 

162 

29 

11 

20 

10 

67 

25 




(17-9) 

(«•«) 

{12-3) 

{6 2) 

{47-3) 

(16-4) 

(0 1) 

Deona. 

368 

23 

28 

19 


84 

208 

ft 

Jaunpur .. 


(«-2) 

{7-6) 

(5-2) 


(22*8) 

(56*5) 

(!•«) 

151 

- 

26 

20 



28 


Sttltanpur . 


{02) 

{171} 

{13-2) 


{4S-S) 

(tS’4) 

(03) 

69 

2 

17 

12 



15 



92 

{2-9) 

(24-7) 

{77-4) 

(-) 

(33-3) 

(21-7) 

(-) 

Sitapur... 

17 

32 

12 


26 

5 



(IS-S) 

(84-7) 

(73 0) 

(-) 

(28-2) 


(02) 
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TABLE l3.6--<iROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE) : UPPER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[ Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 
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Con- 





CAPITAL EXPBNDlTrRE 


struction 

and 





IN AORICITLTURK 









('apital 

expen¬ 

diture 

repairs 

of 

residen- 


Finan¬ 

cial 

invest- 


Total 


Pur- 

chase 

Other 

Repay¬ 

ment 

Region/Dietrict 

grots 

savings 

Pur- 

chaae 

capita] 

expen- 

in non¬ 
farm 

iial 

houses 

of 

old 

debts 

ment 

expendi- 



of 

live¬ 

stock 

diture 

business 

and 

ture 



land 

in agri- 


other 






culture 


build- 









ings 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Western UtUr 

Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

225 

7 

55 

84 

10 

53 

16 




(31) 

{24 6) 

{3T3) 

(4-4) 

(23-5) 

{7-1) 

(9*7) 

Hamirpur. 

479 

30 

30 

183 

2 

90 

136 



iS-l) 

(6-3) 

(38‘2) 

{0’4) 

il8’8) 

(23.1) 

(9*7) 

Shahjahanpur. 

359 

10 

35 

42 

- 

80 

183 



(5-J) 

(9-7) 

(77‘7) 

(-) 

(22'3) 

{61 0) 

(') 

Agra. 

341 

9 

70 

93 

26 

114 

29 

- 


{2 6) 

{20 5) 

(27-4) 

(7-6) 

(33-4) 

(3*3) 

(-) 

Aligarh. 

577 

11 

164 

182 

13 

128 

79 



{19) 

{28 4) 

(37*3) 

(2-3) 

(22-2) 

(73.7) 

(9-2) 

Nainital. 

372 

16 

39 

132 

23 

68 

95 

- 



{4 0) 

{JO’5) 

(33-3) 

iO’2) 

(73*2) 

(25.3) 

{01) 

Meerut. 

419 

40 

141 

291 

57 

66 

34 




{6-5) 

{22-8) 

(47-6) 

(9-2) 

(9*9) 

{6’6) 

(-) 

Puniab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor. 

ISO 

8 

11 

26 

22 

27 

56 




(5-3) 

(7*3) 

(77-3) 

(J4-6) 

(/3*9) 

(37-2) 

(9*3) 

Hoshiarpur. 

259 

7 

100 

62 

1 

52 

20 

17 


(2*6) 

(3«-6) 

{24 0) 

(9-4) 

(20-1) 

(7.7) 

(9*9) 

JuUundur. 

308 

38 

99 

68 

2 

34 

65 

2 



{12-4) 

(32-7) 

(22 I) 

(0’6) 

(77*7) 

(27.J) 

(9*9) 

Hiaaar. 

85 

4 

26 

- 

- 

49 

6 




(4*7) 

{30-6) 

{O’2) 

(-) 

(57.3) 1 

{71) 


Bhatinda. 

389 


84 

109 

6 

113 

78 




(-) 

(3/-6') 

{28’0) 

(7-3) 

(29-9) 1 

(29.J) 

(-) 

Mohindergarb.. 

209 

- 

66 

23 

- 

101 

20 

- 


(-) 

{31 1) 

(77-3) 

(-) 

(43*3) 

{9’6) 

(~) 

fUlasthan 

Cburu. 

64 


25 

35 


4 

. 



(-) 

{39'0) 

(54-3) 

(9-2) 

(3.2) 

(-) 

(-) 

Banner. 

116 

2 

47 

28 

12 

21 

11 



(i‘7) 

(40-6) 

(79-3) 

(79*3) 

(73.7) 

(95) 

(~) 

Sirohis.... 

149 

1 

8 

115 

7 

18 

- 

"• 



(0-6) 

{6 4) 

{77’2) 

(4-7) 

{121) 

(-) 

{-) 

Jaipur - * ^ *. 

264 


74 

113 

- 

46 

31 

“• 


(-) 

(280) 

{42^8) 

(-) 

(77.3) 

{11-7) 

{-) 

Mitdhrkniir.. . 

458 

31 

74 

268 

2 

29 

54 


fiMVWWi 

(6*3) 

(10-2) 

(33-3) 

(9-4) 

(6-3) 

(US) 

{-) 

r!Kir.tnr0Arh.. 

121 

8 

6 

56 

13 

12 

26 

— 



(«•<?) 

(6 0) 

(45‘3) 

(79*7) 

(9*9) 

{21-S) 

(-) 
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TABLE 13.6-^ROSS SAVINGS PER FAHILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): UPPER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS--ContinuMl 

[LitenriTe enquiry data. Amount in rupeea. Figures in braokets denote peroentages to total 

gross savings ] 


Region/District 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPITAL SXPSNDITURB 

IN AOBIOULTURS 


Con- 

structioi] 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 
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Repay- 
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of 
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Finan- 

oial 

invest¬ 

ment 
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ture 
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chase 
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Pur¬ 

chase 

of 
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expen¬ 
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in agri¬ 
culture 

uapisai 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non¬ 
farm 
business 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■KSi 

■KH 

7 

8 

Central India 





■1 




Jhabaa. 

56 



21 


- 

30 

- 




(SS) 

(37-9) 

(-) 

{08) 

{53-1) 

(-) 

ShiTpari. 

222 


8 

112 


37 

65 

- 



(-) 

(S-6) 

(60-6) 

(-) 

{18-7) 

(29*2) 

(-) 

Sbajapur. 

532 

2 


88 

15 

39 

368 

- 



(0-4) 

(3-8) 

(J5*5) 

{8-8) 

(7-3) 

(59*2) 

(-) 

Bhilaa. 

537 

19 


88 

42 

87 

247 

1 



(3/S) 

(9-9) 

{18-4) 

{r-8) 

{18-8) 

{46 0) 

{0-8) 

Raiaen. 

424 

22 

198 


5 

22 

87 




(d'2) 

(46 7) 

(81 8) 

{18) 

{88) 

(29*5) 

(-) 

Satiia. 

112 

11 

19 

37 

- 

36 

9 




(*•«) 

(170) 

{83 1) 

(-) 

{381) 

{8-0) 

{-) 

Rewa. 

184 

30 


64 


55 

25 




(ie-3) 

(6-4) 

{34-8) 

(-) 

(29-9) 

(M-d) 

{-) 

Sagar;. 

507 

4 

149 

35 


69 

250 




(OS) 

(99-4) 

{8-9) 

(-) 

{13-6) 

(«•«) 

{-) 

Orissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh 









fiambalpuT. 

401 

14 

34 

297 

9 

38 

9 

- 



(SS) 

{8-S) 

{74-1) 

{8 8) 

{9-8) 

{8-8) 

H 

Puri. 

140 

11 


75 

— 

23 

29 




(r-4) 

{88) 

(60-7) 

(-) 

{J5-6) 

1 (J9-5) 

(~) 

Koraput. 

130 

3 

21 

85 

4 

23 





(SS) 

(iSS) 

(52*5) 

{8-9) 

{169) 

{of) 

(-) 

Bilaspur. 

ISO 

36 

22 

17 

' - 

28 

63 




(23-J) 

(f4i) 

{10 9) 

(-) 

{17-9) 

(3<») 

(-) 

Bnrg. 

192 

45 

23 

6 


51 

67 




(SS<) 

{180) 

{3-1) 

(-) 

(26-6) 


iof) 

Chanda. 

240 

2 

48 

69 


29 

91 

7 



(0-8) 

(19S) 

(28-0) 

{0 1) 

(«•«) 

{37<)) 

(9S) 

Western Cotton 









region 









Nagpur. 

525 

- 

121 

113 

- 

88 

268 

— 



(-) 

(83-1) 

{81-3) 

(“) 

{7-8) 

(68-2) 

{-) 

Afcola. 

IpOII 

286 

115 

90* 

4 

M 

216 




{28-3) 

{11-4) 

wEam 

(0^4) 

{8-8) 

{*7-6) 

H 

Sorath. 

509 

- 


198 

3 

192 

166 




(-) 

(1-8) 

{34-8) 


{33-7) 

(29'2) 

(-) 

Ahmsdabad. 

550 

49 

53 

143 

- 

97 


■Kl 



iS-9) 

(S-S) 

(25*(?) 

(-) 

(17-7) 



Broach. 

544 

25 

55 

59 


29 

■pF^ 

mmm 





{10 V) 

<-) 

(d-3) 


■^1 

West Khaiidesfa. 



wmSk 

80 

2 

22 

■■Fy 

BHa 





{89-1) 

{0-7) 


■TfK 


Parbhani. 

511 


■■ill 

52 


44 

■Ho^ 

mmm 



(M-J) 

(Si-tf) 

{lOS) 

{-) 

(«•«) 

(86-6) 

(-) 
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TABLE l3.«-^ROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE); UPPER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[ IntennTtt «nqtiiTy data. Amount in rupees. Figures in brscketo denote percentages to totd 

gross savings ] 


Region/Difttriot 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

IN AOBICULTUBE 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
farm 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Pur- 

ohase 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 . 

6 

7 

8 

North Doccan 









Poona. 

532 

83 

26 

137 

16 

70 

198 

3 



(«•«) 

(4-9) 

{26-8) 

(2-8) 

(13-3) 

(37-2) 

(0-5) 

Kolhapur. 

200 

21 

24 

67 

- 

27 

61 

10 



(10 S) 

(120) 

{28-6) 

(-) 

(13-3) 

(30*5) 

(S’O) 

Bijapur. 

426 

18 

47 

176 

73 

40 

71 

1 



(i-2) 

(110) 

(41-3) 

(17-2) 

(0 4) 

(16-7) 

(02) 

Oimanabad. 

419 

66 

80 

61 


66 

156 




(16-7) 

(19-1) 

(12-2) 

(01) 

(15-7) 

(37-2) 

(-) 

Mahbubnagar. ' 

365 

2 

92 

130 

6 

23 

112 




(0-6) 

(26*3) 

(33-7) 

(1-6) 

(6-3) 

(30-7) 

(-) 

Kumool. 

517 

61 

68 

63 

6 

125 

212 

2 



(9-9) 

(11 2) 

(13-3) 

(13) 

(24-2) 

(41-0) 

(0-3) 

South Doccan 









TTo—aw. 

259 

44 

18 

163 

- 

- 

43 

1 



(17-0) 

(6-9) 

(591) 

(-) 

(-) 

(26*6) 

(04) 

Bangaloro. 

106 

11 

11 

62 

1 

10 

21 




(10-3) 

(10-3) 

(48^9) 

(0 9) 

{9 5) 

(29*8) 

(0-3) 

CoimbaiOTO. 

755 

289 

49 

263 

8 

37 

119 

66 



(U-7) 

(6-3) 

{33*5) 

(0-4) 

(4-9) 

(26*7) 

(7-3) 

Cuiidapah. 

530 

46 

SI 

103 

69 

22 

267 

2 



(«-7) 

(3-3) 

(19^4) 

(130) 

(4*2) 

(48*5) 

(0-4) 

East Coast 









Nisamabad. 

257 

48 

23 

46 

- 

14 

126 

- 



(li-7) 

(3-9) 

(27^9) 

(-) 

(5-4) 

(49*2) 

(-) 

Wait Godavari. 

712 

129 

46 

97 

1 

23 

398 

18 



(161) 

(6-5) 

{13^6) 

(0 1) 

(3-3) 

(55*9) 


Chinglapnt. 

326 

31 

31 

118 

37 

8 

97 

4 



(»•«) 

(9-3) 

(36-2) 

(11-3) 

i {2-5) 

(29-3) 

(i-«) 

Ramanathapuram. 

129 

60 

6 

26 


12 

27 




(46-4) 

(3-9) 

{29-4) 

(-) 

\ 

(9 3) 

(20*9) 

(oi) 

WnstCoMt 





I 

1 

! 




Rataagltl . 

57 

- 

6 

13 

- 

19 

19 

- 



(-) 

(10-3) 

(22-9) 

(-) 

(33*3) 

(33*3) 

(-) 

Jdalabar . 

637 

8 

26 

291 

2 

148 

161 

1 



(13) 

(4-1) 

{46-6) 

(03) 

(23-2) 

(25*3) 

(0-2) 

Qoiloii. 

466 

16 

26 

94 

82 

106 

106 

60 

k 


(3-i) 

(3-1) 

{29-3) 

(180) 

(21-6) 

(21*6) 

(12-4) 
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TABLE I3.7--GROSS SAVINGS PER PAHILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE) : LOWER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 




CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Con- 





IN AGRICULTURE 


struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen- 








Capital 

expen¬ 

diture 


Finan¬ 

cial 

invest- 


Tout 


Pur- 

chase 

of 

Other 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Region/District 

gross 

savings 

Pur- 

chase 

capital 

expen- 

in non- 
farm 

tial 

houses 

ment 

ezpendi- 



of 

live¬ 

stock 

diture 

business 

and 

ture 



buid 

in agri¬ 
culture 


other 

build- 









ings 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1^ 

Atsam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 

«i 



42 


19 





(-) 

{0*5) 

( 68 * 6 ) 

(-) 

(31 0) 

{-) 

(-) 

Cachar. 

134 

97 

9 

4 


22 

2 




(7S-4} 

{6-7) 

{3 0) 

(-) 

{16-4) 

(1*5) 

<-) 

Kamnip. 

IS2 

2 

38 

8 

2 

38 

64 

- 



(1-3} 

(14-9) 

(5-3) 

(1-3) 

(S4-9) 

{42 0) 

{0-3) 

Tripura. 

82 

6 


38 

- 

28 

6 

4 



(7-3) 

(-) 

(46-4) 

(-) 

(34-1) 

(7-3) 

(4-9) 

Jalpaiguri. 

61 

11 

6 

3 


9 

32 

- 



(MO) 

(9-8) 

{4-9) 

(-) 

(14-8) 

{52-5) 

(-) 

Bihar«Bcngal 

Malda. 

82 


16 

6 


51 

10 




(-) 

{18-3) 

(7-3) 

(-) i 

{02 1) 1 

(12*2) 

(01) 

Burdwan. 

n ! 


12 

3 

2 1 

21 

64 

' - 


i 

(“) 

{13 0) 

{3-3) 

(2 2) ! 

{22*7) 1 

(58*5) 

(0 3) 

Midnapore. 

139 

19 

2 

68 

“ i 

26 

26 

1 « 


1 

(J3’7) 

(i-4) 

{48-9) 

(-) 1 

{18*0) 

(18*0) 

(-) 

Bhagalpur. 

71 1; 

- 

- 

24 

» 

31 

7 



i 

H 

{0 4) 

<33 7) 

(12 S) 

{43*5) 

{0*8) 

(-> 

Monghyr. 

a 1 

1 

23 

IS 

- 

20 

3 




(id) 

(3dP) 

(24 J) 

(-) 

{82*1) 

(4*8) 

(O-S) 

Hazaribagh.‘ 

39 

1 

1 

» 


25 

3 

- 



(2-6) 

{26) 

(23 0) 1 

(-) 

(03*9) 

**(7*7) 

(0 2) 

Palamau. 

28 

- 


16 

4 

2 

6 

- 

1 


(-) 

{18) 

(3«-J) 

{14*0) 

{7*0) 

(21*1) 

(-) 

Mirzapur. 

43 


4 

3 

11 

3 

22 

- 

1 

I 

(-) 

{0 3) 

(70) 

{25*6) 

{7*0) 

(51*1) 

(01) 

Eastern Uttar 

Pradesh 

Ballia. 

[ 

i 

i 

31 

6 

8 

1 

! 

! 

2 

7 

7 




(J9 3) 

(25*3) 

(3-2) 

{0*5) 

(22*6) 

(22*6) 

(-> 

Deoria. 

107 


2 

2 

- 

8 

94 

1 

Jaunpur. 


H 

(i-9) 

{1-9) 

(~) 

{7*5) 

(87*8) 

(0-9) 

44 


4 

6 

3 

10 

21 


Sultanpor. 


H 

{91) 

(13-7) 

{0*8) 

(22*7) 

(47*7) 

(-) 

24 


2 

- 


9 

13 

-to * 

Sitapur. 

18 

{0*1) 

{8*2) 

{20) 

{-) 

(30*7) 

(53*0) 

(-) 

- 

11 

~ 


4 

3 




(-) 

(60*1) 

(1-1) 

(-) 

(21’^ 9) 

(10*4) 

(0-3) 
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TAtLE l3.7«-GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): LOWER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS-ContIniMd 


( Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 


Region/District 

Total 

gross 

savings 

CAPITAL EXPENDITITRK 

IN AGBIC17LTURE 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
farm 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

1 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

3 

4 


e 

7 

8 

Western Utter 









Predesh 









Kanpur. 

132 

- 

61 

27 

- 

20 

20 

4 



(-) 

(46 1) 

(20-4) 

(0-3) 

(151) 

(74-7) 

(3-0) 

Hamirpur. 

43 

4 

6 

12 


18 

3 

- 



{9-3) 

(13-9) 

(27-9) 

(-) 

(41-8) 

(7-0) 

(01) 

Shahjahanpur. 

214 

6 

44 

11 


11 

142 

- 



, {2‘8) 

{20-5) 

(5*7) 

(9*J) 

(5-7) 

(64-2) 

(-) 

Agra. 

IS4 

H 

6 

12 

11 

90 

23 




1 (7^0) 

(S8) 

{7 7) 

(7-0) 

(57-7) 

(74-9) 

(“) 

Aligarh. 

231 

\ 2 

67 

28 

68 

25 

41 




(0-9) 

(290) 

(161) 

(29-4) 

(10-8) 

(17-7) 

(01) 

Nainital. 

317 

27 

37 

39 

35 

129 

50 

- 



(«-5) 

(11-7) 

(12-3) 

(11-0) 

(40-7) 

(74-9) 

(-) 

Meerut. 

151 

6 

44 

31 

16 

33 

21 




{4 0) 

(991) 

(20-5) 

(106) 

(2J-9) 

(73-9) 

(0-1) 

Punfeb-PEPSU 









Sirmoor. 

55 

- 

13 

3 

1 

19 

19 

- 



(-) 

{23 6) 

(J'4) 

(1-6) 

(34-4) 

(94-4) 

(0-4) 

Hoehiarpur. 

134 


48 

17 

9 

7 

34 

19 



(-) 

(33-S) 

(i2-7) 

(6-7) 

(4-9) 

(23*4) 

(148) 

Juilundur. 

234 

34 

53 

23 


47 

79 

- 



{14*) 

(22-4) 

(9'7) 

(-) 

(19*9) 

(93-4) 

(0-2) 

Htesar. 

2 

- 

- 



1 

1 

- 



(-) 

(-) 

(■*) 

(-) 

(30*0) 

(30*0) 

(-) 

Bhatinda. 

20f 

2 

49 

33 

41 

31 

53 

- 



(10) 

(23^4) 

(74-9) 

(19-6) 

(14*8) 1 

(25*4) 

(-) 

Mohindergarh. 

71 j 


30 


- 

1 

40 

- 


1 

(-) 

(42-3) 1 

(-) 

(-) 

(7-4) 

(46-3) 

(-) 

Rejesthen 









Chum. 

4 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 



(-) 


{96-8) 

(-) 

(“) 

(7-6) 

(-) 

Banner. 

47 

2 

23 

- 

8 


17 

- 



{4-3) 

(43-9) 

(9*7) 

(10-6) 

(-) 

(86*1) 

(-) 

Sirohi. 

44 

1 

8 

39 


8 





(2-2) 


{84-8) 

(-) 

(6*3) 

(-) 

(-) 

Jaipur. 

140 

- 

41 

38 


85 

26 

- 



(01) 

(29-3) 

(27-J) 

(-) 

(24 0) 

(79-4) 

(-) 

8ewai Madhopur. 

I7f 


11 

122 

1 

8 

42 

- 



(-) 

(0*7) 

(69‘2) 

(OS) 

(2*7) 

(23-6) 

(-) 

CSiittorgarhs .. 

41 


9 

14 



18 

- 

^ ! 


H 

(22 0) 

(34 1) 

(-) 

(“) 

(48*9) 

(-) 
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TABLE l3.7~GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): LOWER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS— ContiiHMd 


[ IntaniiTa Muqniiy d»t». Amoont in rupeM. Fignna in bimoketo denote peroentegee to total 

gross savings ] 


Kogion/Distriot 

Total 

gross 

savings 

OAFITAJL BXPBNniTUBB 

IN AGBICVLTUBB 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
farm 
business 

Con- 

stnictioi] 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build¬ 

ings 

Repay- 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Flnaa- 

dal 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Pur- 

ohasD 

of 

land 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central Indie 

■■I 

■ 







Jhabne. 



- 

9 

7 


8 




(-) 

(-) 


{35 9) 

{3-6) 

(/5-4) 

(-) 

Shiyperi. 

44 


4 

36 

- 

2 

2 




(-) 

i»j) 

{81-9) 

(-) 

(4-5) 

(4-5) 

(-) 

RKAiADiir.. 

237 

4 

17 

4 

4 

35 

173 




(i-r) 

(7-2) 

(17) 

{1-7) 

{14-7) 

(73-9) 

(-) 

Bhiba. 



2 

6 

8 

41 

31 



HM 

(-) 

{t-3) 

(«•«) 

(«•« 

{46-6) 

(33‘2) 

(-) 

Reiaeo. 


2 

61 

14 

- 

6 

56 



■M 

(j-ff) 

(39*8) 

(19-9) 

{•r) 

{3-9) 

(43-S) 

(-) 

Satiui. 



4 

3 


7 

1 




iJ'3) 

{26-3) 

{19-7) 

{-) 

(45/) 

(«•«) 

{-) 

Rewa. 

30 

4 

4 

3 


16 

3 




(«•!) 

{13 1} 

(«•«) 

{1-6) 

{52 5) 

{9-9) 

{-) 

8agw. 

276 

4 

44 

6 

- 

19 

203 




(I‘4) 

{IS-9) 

(22) 

(-) 

{6 9) 

(73-6) 

{-) 

Orifteend East 





I 




Madhya Pradesh 









Sambalpnr. 


- 


51 

2 

16 

8 

- 



(-) 

{123) 

{63 0) 

{3-6) 

{18-6) 

IS‘7) 

{-) 

Pori. 

51 


6 

24 


8 

14 




(-) 

{9 7) 

{66 3) 

{0-6) 

{15-6) 

(27-3) 

{-) 

Korapnt. 

50 



31 

- 

19 

- 




(-) 

(O-l) 

{61-9) 

(-) 

(37-9) 

(-) 

{6-3) 

Bilaspnr. 


4 

1 

6 


1 

38 




(«-0) 


{12-0) 

(-) 

{20) 

(76-0) 

{-) 

Durg. 

17 

1 

1 



1 

14 




(S-f) 

{S-7) 

{3-3) 

(-) 

{8-7) 

(3d-6) 

{-) 

Chanda. 

90 

1 

9 

9 

4 

8 

59 




{/■/) 

(lO-O) 

{100) 

(4-4) 

(«•«) 

(33*3) 

{0 4) 

Western Cotton 









region 









Nagpur... 

65 

- 

18 

10 

- 

6 

32 

- 



(0-^) 

(27-4) 

{16 2) 

{0-6) 

(7-6) 

(33*7) 

{-) 

Akola. 

125 

28 

16 

10 


8 

63 




(22-rf) 

iWS) 


H 

{6-4) 

(30-4) 

(-) 

Sdrath.. 

200 


23 

65 


17 

95 




(-) 

(It-S) 

(32-5) 

H 

{8-6) 

(47-3) 

(-) 

Ahmedabad.. 

230 

37 

21 

58 


24 

96 

2 


1 

(U’6) 

(«•«) 

(24-4) 

H 

(Wi) 


(6-3) 
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TABLE 13.7—GROSS SAVINGS PER FAMILY (OWNED RESOURCES 
UTILIZED FOR INVESTMENT EXPENDITURE): LOWER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[IntenaiTe enquiry data. Amount in rupees. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

gross savings ] 


Region/Distriot 

Total 

gross 

savings 

OATITAL aXPSKDITURB 

IN AQR1CU1.TURB 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in non- 
farm 
business 

Con¬ 

struction 

and 

repairs 

of 

residen¬ 

tial 

houses 

and 

other 

build- 

ings 

Repay¬ 

ment 

of 

old 

debts 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Other 
capital 
expen¬ 
diture 
in agri¬ 
culture 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Yfmtmm Cotton rofiOA*^ 









Condd. 









Broach. 

148 

86 

15 

22 

- 

2 

92 

1 

1 



(«0) 

{131) 

(-> 

(J-2) 

(34«) 

{0-6) 

West Khandeeh. 

79 


5 


19 

7 

48 




(-) 

(«-3) 

(-) 

(Z4-0) 

{8-9) 

(60*8) 

(-) 

Parbhani. 

172 


61 

9 

- 

- 

112 




(-) 

{19 7) 

(5-2) 

(-) 

(-) 

(e3-j) 

(-1 

North Doccan 









Poona. 

290 

44 

64 

29 

- 

95 

57 

1 



(is-e) 

(22-i) 

{10 0) 

(-) 

(32*8) 

(W-3) 

(3-3) 

Kolhapur. 

20 

- 

6 

1 


1 

11 1 

1 



(-) 

{30 0) 

{S-O) 

H 

{SO) 

(33-3) 1 

{SO) 

Bijapur. 

83 

- 

8 

3 


22 





(-) 

{9-6) 

{3-6) 

(-) 

(23-3) 

(60*3) 

{-) 

Osinanabad. 

139 


39 

27 


18 

55 




(-) 

(98-1) 

{19-4) 

(-) 

{12*9) 

(39-5) 

{-) 

Mahbubnagar. 

87 


28 

3 

2 

8 

46 




(-) 

{32 2) 

{3-4) 

(2-3) 

(9*2) 

! (52*9) 

{-) 

Kumool. 

118 

44 

9 

2 

1 

6 

56 




{37-3) 

(7*6) 

(i-7) 

{0«) 

{8*1) 

(37-3) 

H 

South Deccan 









Hassan. 

45 

- 

7 

25 

- 

- 

13 

- 



(-) 

{15-5) 

{55-6) 

(-) 


(28*9) 

(-) 

Bangalore. 

57 


5 

20 


2 

30 




(-) 

(«•«) 

{36-1) 

(-) 

I {8*6) 

(62*6) 

H 

Coimbatore. 

102 


4 

59 


1 

21 





{3-9) 

{S7-9) 

(-1 

(17*6) 

(20*6) 

{-) 

Cuddapah. 

55 

6 

23 

4 

1 

7 

14 




{10-9) 

{41^8) 

(7*3) 

{1-8) 

(12*7) 

(26*6) 

{-) 

East Coast 









Nizamabad. 

80 

30 

15 

- 

6 

- 

30 

- 



{371) 

{18-6) 

(0^6) 

(«2) 


{37-1) 

{-) 

West Oodarari. 

137 

20 


11 

3 

9 

94 

— 



(144) 

(0-4) 

(8-0) 

(2-2) 

(«-3) 

{68-4) 

(-) 

Chingleput. 

39 


4 

3 

0 

3 

22 

1 



(-) 

{10-2) 

(7-7) 

{16-4) 

{7-7) 

(3«-4) 

(2-C) 

Ramanathapuram. 

19 

- 

8 

4 

- 

1 

11 

- 



(-) 

{15-8) 

{21 0) 

{-) 

<3-3) 

(57-9) 

(-) 

West CoMt 









Rntoagiri. 

18 


4 

9 

- 

2 

3 

- 



(-) 

{22-2) 

{60*0) 

(-) 

{«-4) 

(16*7) 

(-) 

Malabar. 

105 


- 

26 

- 

35 

44 

— 



H 

{0-2) 

{24*6) 

(-) 

(33*2) 

(41-7) 

{03) 

Quilon. 

75 


8 

8 

4 

32 

10 

13 



(-1 

<10-7) 

(10*7) 

(3-3) 

(42-7) 

{13-3) 

(17-3) 
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13.6.6 In some districts lilce Sorathj Bijapur and Malabar^ with relatively 
high capital formation among both the strata, the proportion accounted for by 
repayment of old debts in gross savings was high only among the lower strata culti¬ 
vators. In these districts the proportionate burden of past liabilities on current 
incomes would appear to have been particularly small among the upper strata. 
According to the data obtained in the General Schedule for all families, in Sorath 
district over 90 per cent and in Bijapur and Malabar districts over 70 per cent of 
the repayments were effected from owned resources ; but still repayments accounted 
for only rvhtively small proportion of the gross savings of the upjier strata 
cultivators. 

13.5.7 There appears to be no other marked differences between the pattern 
of gross savings among the upper and the lower strata cultivators. Financial invest¬ 
ment among the lower strata generally constituted a much smaller proportion of 
gross savings than among the up})er strata, although for all the 75 districts together, 
the proportion was very low among both, being 3 0 per cent and 0*6 per cent 
respectively among the upj)er and the low’er strata. For the most part, there was 
great similarity between the two groups of strata as indicated by the trend of 
variations in any particular region compared with other regions; the variations were 
usuaUy common to both the groups. 



CHAPTER 14 

INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT 

U.l MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS OF DEFICITS OR SURPLUSES IN AN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 

14.1.1 The (^omiiiittee has been asked to deal with deficits in the agricultural 
economy. No light can be thrown on deficits in the economy by confining attention 
to data relating to debt, borrowings, repayments, etc. Borrowings, as has been 
einpliasized, may be contracted for a variety of purposes. A large part of the borrow¬ 
ings may, in particular districts and for particular strata of the population, be for 
capital investment of one kind or another. An increase in outstanding debt by 
itself will not thus necessarily indic.ate any deterioration in the economic position 
of a rural family or of a group or a region. In the same way, as has been made 
clear in the discussion in Chapter 9 on repayments, a low proportion of repayments 
during a particular year may also not be a sign of economic deterioration. In fact, 
in the initial stages of economic development, such a low proportion may be indicative 
of a large and rapid long-term investment. 

14.1.2 It is, therefore, necessary to find some indicators other than borrow¬ 
ings, repayments or outstanding debt, of the results of economic activity during a 
given period. Obviously, the best way in which to determine whether the situation 
of an individual or group has improved or deteriorated during a given period of time 
would be to take the net positions at the beginning and end of the period and com¬ 
pare them. It must be admitted that the detailed information required for assessing 
the full net assets position of a rural family has not been obtained during the 
course of our investigation. The information obtained by us related to all aspects 
of capital investment in farm and non-farm business of the rural family. There was 
also as full an enquiry as possible made into its debts, borrow^ings and repayments. 
The expenditure on items of a capital nature made by the rural family during the 
year as well as the change in its indebted position was ascertained fairly completely 
during the enquiry. There were, however, a number of elements in relation to the 
total assets and liabilities position which we could not cover. In the first instance, 
we obtained no data in relation either to the inventories in kind or the resources in 
cash of the families investigated, either at the beginning or at the end of the period 
for which the information was collected. Therefore, the improvement or deterioration 
in the general economio position which came about as a change in inventories, i.e., 
a change in stocks of various kinds of commodities held by the rural family during 
the year, or because of depletion of, or increase in, its cash resources would not be 
apparent in the enquiry. Apart from this aspect of resources in kind and cash, 
there are two important items in relation to which no data were collected ; these are 
purchase of bullion and ornaments and lendings by rural families. 


49 
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14.1.3 The main reason for not collecting any data on these two items was 
fear of arousing suspicion in the minds of the respondents. It has been a frequent 
experience that persons are extremely unwilling to divulge information in relation 
to acquisition of precious metals, ornaments, etc., and that such information, even 
when given, is of comparatively little reliability. In the same way, the operation 
of the legislation on moneylending in many parts indicated the inadvisability of 
asking each person about his lending operations during the year. It may, however, 
be lioted that information was sought regarding the sale of ornaments and bullion 
and also about the total outstanding dues of individual families. 

14.1.4 For completing this account, attention should also be directed to other 
difficulties in the way of making a net estimate of the change in the assets position of 
rural families. There is firstly the difficulty of separating the repair and mainte¬ 
nance element in capital expenditure. Similarly, no allowance can be made on 
account of depreciation of machinery or other similar assets or depreciation or appre¬ 
ciation of such assets as livestock, orchards, etc. In the case of livestock and 
orchards, there are possibilities of there being both depreciation and appreciation. 
It may be noted also that no account was taken by us of any losses of or additions to 
these and other assets. Our questions related only to the purchase and sale of assets. 
No allowance, of course, has been made for changes in the valuation of physical 
assets. All these factors have remained outside our calculations and there are 
almost no data on the basis of which any allowance for them could be made. 

14.1.5 Therefore, if we proceed to compare the position of rural families at 
the beginning and at the end of the year covered by the Survey on the basis of the 
data collected by us, we would be putting ftuth estimates that are defective. It 
is obvious that the gaps indicated above would introduce an element of error in our 
calculations, which according to particular circumstances might be large or small. 
Clearly, in an unfavourable year individuals may allow their resources in kind and 
cash to run down or their other assets to depreciate. On the contrary, those who 
are in a prosperous condition may be building up both cash and kind resources and 
may also be in a position to lend to others or to purchase bullion. It may, therefore, 
well happen that the results yielded by our data underestimate the position at both 
ends of the scale, i.e., they show the position, perhaps, of those who are prosperous as 
being in fact less so than what it actually was, and also, though not necessarily to an 
equal extent, underestimate the deterioration in the position of those who did not do 
well during the year. 

14.1.6 One may obtain an idea of deficits in an ecxmomy during a period by 
obtaining a complete enumeration of total assets and liabilities at the beginning and 
at the end of the period and comparing the two. An alternative way of arriving at a 
calculation of deficits in the economy would be through a full enumeration of all 
transactions during the period. Apart from the obvious difficulties of such full 
enumeration in respect of a small and only partially monetised business as that of the 
Indian cultivator, an important feature of Indian rural economy further complicates 
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such a task. This is that the business and the domestic economy of the cultivator 
are so mixed that it would be impossible to obtain any clear idea of deficits or surpluses 
unless full details of family living were collected at the same time as details of farm 
business. There is not only a great deal of production on farm, such as manure, 
seed and fodder, which is used in farm business, but also a considerable part of farm 
produce is retained at home for direct use in the family, and is further, in a large 
number of cases, consumed, as produced. Not only is the cereal and pulses supply 
for the family drawn to a varying extent from own farm production, but also such 
other consumption items as those of vegetables and fruits, oil and oilseeds, and milk 
and milk products, are also, at least in part, obtained from the home farm. A 
proper accounting of this type of consumption would require a detailed enquiry 
into family living which could not be attempted in a survey with the limited 
objectives of the Rural Credit Survey. 

14.1.7 All attempt was made to obtain in some detail information regarding 
the receipts of the cultivator and his expenses from a sample of cultivating families 
selected for the intensive enquiry, who were interviewed at two different times and 
with an additional number of detailed schedules. However, even the details in these 
schedules had to be kept within limits and, for the major part, aspects of family 
living were not introduced into these schedules. The schedules went into some 
details of the costs of production and of owned produce used in farm business, and 
into the disposal of produce in terms both of kind payments and cash sales. They 
did not, however, go far enough or almost not at all into stocks on hand, consumption 
during the year in the family or stocks retained for consumption at the end of the 
year. 


14.1.8 Moreover, a deficit in the agricultural economy may be considered 
either as a deficit in the business of farming or as a deficit of the cultivating family. 
Data regarding value of gross produce and other details of receipts and expenses 
obtained through the study of farm business make clear that large numbers of families 
included, acxjording to our definition, in the sample of cultivating families, depend 
on sources other than farming for their sustenance. Income obtained from farming 
forms a minor part of the total annual income of a substantial percentage of culti¬ 
vators, and other sources of income have to be resorted to for meeting the minimum 
consumption needs of the family by the majority of cultivators. From the point 
of view of the Rural Credit Survey, the measurement of deficits of farm business 
by itself would not be, therefore, sufiicient. Thus, while it may be important to 
observe at what size of holding or production level deficits in agricultural business as 
such occurred, it is more important to know the surpluses and deficits resulting from 
the total economic activity of the family. 

14.1.9 Any attempt to assess the surpluses and deficits through full annual 
accounts would have involved investigation not only into family living but also into 
non*farm business. To a large extent, the economy of families of, especially, a 
significant proportion of the small cultivators is connected to a material extent 
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with the operation of non-farm business. After some deliberation we decided to 
exclude non-farm business from our intensive enquiry among the sample of culti¬ 
vating families. The types of non-farm business were known to be so varied and the 
work of obtaining detailed information regarding the operations during a year of 
non-farm business units, where they existed, so complicated that we had necessarily 
to disregard this aspect of the economy of cidtivating families. The disregard of this 
aspect would make for another obstacle in the way of calculation of deficits of 
agricultural or rural families through survey of total transactions. 

14.1.10 It may be emphasized that the approach actually adopted by us in 
this chapter for estimating deficits in the economy, namely, that of calculating 
deficits through data regarding only capital expenditure and investment, sale of 
assets, borrowings and repayments, gets over some of the major diflSculties which 
would have been faced if an account of total business activity had been attempted. 
The underestimation or under-reporting of crops or stocks or the under-reporting of 
prices does not affect the total position as envisaged by us. The position is judged 
by us in terms only of definite changes in extent of physical assets or financial assets 
owned, and no surplus or deficit is recognized unless it exhibits itself through a net 
change recorded during the year in the ownership either of types of capital assets 
or of financial obligations. This method, it may be noted, definitely recognizes an 
improvement in net position even though this might be inconsistent with the data 
from reports of current transactions. In some areas, for example, the reporting of 
farm business results appears inconsistent with the picture as emerging out of the 
record of capital and financial transactions throughout the period. In such a case 
the approach adopted by us makes for presenting perhaps a truer picture than if a 
more elaborate attempt through a net balance of total transactions of farm business 
had been adopted. 

14.1.11 For all these reasons, we feel that on the basis of our data the balance 
of capital transactions alone would give a fair idea of deficits in the economy and that 
the calculations of surplus or deficit, called in this chapter the balance of investment 
and disinvestment, based on the relevant information obtained from the General 
Schedule, give a fair indication of the economic performance of the various groups of 
families during the year. It would be noted that in this calculation, attention is 
confined to the record of transactions on what may be called the capital account. 
It is assumed by us that if we collate information regarding the acquisition of assets 
and reduction of debts on the one side and, on the other, regarding the contraction 
of debts and sale of assets, the net change adequately summarizes the total result 
of economic activity during the year ; the chief assumption in this procedure is that 
all significant changes or all significant deficits or surpluses would be reflected in 
the changes in capital assets and investments and in borrowings and debts. 

14.1.12 The limitations of this approach have already been pointed out above. 
There have been certain omissions of transactions leading to acquisition of assets as 
sums lent and bullion and ornaments purchased; there is a complete ignoring of the 
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stocks and inventories position and there is an assumption regarding the investment 
effect of certain expenditure. For the major part, we believe that most of these 
assumptions do not vitiate our conclusions to any material extent. The stocks and 
inventories position for most rural families in most years does not change in a signi¬ 
ficant way ; the assumption made regarding capital expenditure has some limitations 
which have already been pointed out. It is obvious, in addition, that the addition 
to assets indicated by expenditure during a year may not necessarily fructify as an 
additional productive investment. For example, expenditure on a well or other 
irrigation resources might not always prove useful. But this does not affect the 
picture as presented for the year under consideration. The capital expenditure was 
undertaken during the year and the resources of the cultivator, whether owned or 
borrowed, allowed for that capital expenditure with the resulting change in liis 
debt or other position. Therefore, whatever might be the later results of the capital 
expenditure, the immediate indication that it gives regarding the o})eration8 of the 
past year cannot be disregarded. For the major part, therefore, the indications 
regarding surpluses and deficits during the particular year by what we have called 
net investment or disinvestment calculations, appear to give a fair and, in the circum¬ 
stances, the best approach to the problem of indicating elements of deficits in the 
economy. 

14.1.13 The transactions on capital investment account of which we have 
taken note are capital expenditure in agriculture as recorded in th(> General Schedule 
and non-farm business expenses in the nature of capital investment. The re¬ 
payment of old debts and the acquisition of various financial assets ha ve also been 
considered capital transactions on investment account. On the side of disinvest¬ 
ment, we have taken into account all borrowings made for whatever purj)ose during 
the year and all sales of assets during the year. 

14.1.14 In the case of sale of assets, we have assumed that it relates to perma¬ 
nent or capital assets sold by the rural family and not to products of its business 
such as would be accounted for as current income rather than as disinvestment on 
capital account. As pointed out elsewhere, this assumj)tion in relation to the sale 
of assets is likely to be generally correct. The limitation on the figures of capital 
expenditure in agriculture, in the matter of their not representing fully capital 
expenditure or net addition to resources of pro<luctive enterprise, has already been 
indicated above. The defect in this matter is likely to be the largest in the purchase 
of livestock and some correction on this account would have to be made in the figures 
of net investment. 

14.1.16 The data obtained from the General Schedule were used in the manner 
indicated above to calculate a balance of investment or disinvestment position for the 
given class or group in each district or region and the results are given below. It 
may be noted that the General Schedule figures used by us in the following discussion 
are average figures per family arrived at by dividing the total surplus or deficit for 
a group or class by the total number of families in the group or class. 
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14.2 BALANCE OF TOTAL INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT 

All families 

14.2.1 Taking all the 75 districts together, the balance of total investment 
and total disinvestment shows an average net disinvestment of Rs 12 per family. 
This, however, has to be modified by saying that a net investment position was 
revealed for all the families together in 30 districts, while a net disinvestment position 
was shown in 45 districts. The net investment and net disinvestment showed a 
rather wide range of variation from district to district, from Re 1 to Rs 136 per family 
in the case of net investment and Re 1 to Rs 300 per family in the case of net dis- 
investment. Examining the overall average figures which go into the balance and 
result in a net disinvestment of Rs 12, we have the following position: 


InvMtmont or dwinvoptnM^nt 

Average 
amount 
f)er familv 
(R») 

1. Investment 


i. Capital expenditure in agriculture. 

122 

ii. Capital exjjonditure in non-farm 


business. 

IS 

iii. Financial investment expenditure. 

1 

iv. Repayment of old debts. 

4 b 

Total. 


2. Disinveetmont 


i. Borrowings. 

l«0 

ii. Sale of assets. 

41 

Total. 

201 

3. Net investment (-f) or disinvestment 


(-). 

.~]2 

4. Expenditure on eonst ruction and 


repairs of residential hou-nes and other 


buildings. 

46 


14.2.2 As will be seen from the table, we did not include expenditure on 
construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings in the above 
account. If we include this, the net disinvestment would be converted into a net 
investment of Rs 34 per family. Taking individual districts, suidi an inclusion 
would lead to the conversion of net disinvestment into net investment in 22 districts 
out of the 45 in which net disinvestment was noted. 

Cultivators 

14.2.3 We have seen that the average figures for all rural families, in regard 
to most items, differ considerably from those for cultivators owing to the inclusion 
of non-cultivators who consist mostly of agricultural labourers and artisans and whose 
transactions are generally at lower levels than those of cultivators. We may, 
therefore, set out the overall position for the 75 districts separately in respect of 
these two groups of families. It may be seen that for both groups of families, the 
overall position was one of net disinvestment but the level of such disinvestment 
was negligible in the case of cultivatars, while in the case of non-cultivators it 
was substantial in relation to the generally low level of their transactions. Taking 
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TABLE 14.1—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: ALL FAMILIES 


[In mpeeB per family] 



Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expeiidituiv) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (-} ) 
or disinvestment 
{--) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
Imildings 


1 

2 i 

3 

4 

Attam 

Lakhirapur. 

53 

68 

- 15 

28 

Cachar. 

130 

16H 

- 36 

45 

Kamrup. 

214 

206 

-f 8 

62 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

244 

138 

j 106 

36 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri.j 

08 

119 

- 51 

5 

Maida. 

18K 

189 

-- 1 

98 

Burdwan. 

95 

141 

- 46 

66 

Midnap<u*e. 

185 

121 

-) 64 

84 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

185 

335 

^150 

64 

Moiiglivr. 

99 

IfiS 

- 69 

! 51 

Hazaril>agh. 

124 i 

64 

f 60 

67 

Palamau. 

109 

129 

- 20 

46 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

58 

105 

47 

20 

lialiia. 

90 

166 

— 76 

31 

Deoria. 

210 

296 

- 80 

99 

Jauii]iur. 

125 

J87 

i - 62 

36 

Sultanpiir. 

HI 

99 

I 38 

24 

Sitapur. 

! 88 

63 

-f 25 

19 

Kanpur. 

189 

209 

I -- 20 

59 

Hamirpur. 

154 

134 

4- 20 

45 

Shahjahaniuir. 

302 

1 273 

i 29 

84 

Agra. 

275 

327 

52 

99 

Aiigarli. 

254 

1 203 

+ 51 

55 

Nainital. 

608 

814 

-206 

163 

Meerut. 

418 

292 

-i 126 

148 

Himachal Pradesh 

Hinnnor. 

118 

127 

- 9 

•r 

74 

Pun)ab 

HoMhiarpur. 

185 

248 

- 63 

26 

Juliundur. 

131 

163 

- 32 

46 

Hiaaar. 

82 

256 

-174 

22 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

369 

436 

- 67 

44 

Moliindorgarh. 

249 

549 

. 300 

49 

Baiasthan 

Chum. 

85 

142 

- 57 

6 

Barmer. 

180 

309 

-129 

17 

Sirohi .. 

94 

36 

-f 58 

12 

Jaipur. 

284 

268 

- 4 

69 

Sawai Madhopur. 

326 

354 

- 28 

66 

Ohittorgarli. 

134 

170 

- 36 

32 
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TABLE 14.1—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: ALL FAMILIES 

—Concluded 


[In rupees per family] 


State,District 

Average total 
investment 
((Capital ©xpen- 
ditiir© in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
( Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (4 ) 
or disinvestment 
(--) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


J 

2 

3 

4 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

7fi 

139 

- 63 

o 

Shivpuri. 

145 

90 

f 55 

12 

Sbajapur. 

250 

336 

- 86 

43 

Bbiisa. 

344 

287 

4- r>7 

65 

Bhopal 

Raisen. 

21(t 

137 

+ 7fl 

11 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

104 

86 

f 18 

22 

Rewa. 

<)8 

143 

- 45 

33 

Orissa 

Sambalpiir. 

205 

69 

-i 136 

23 

Puri. 

118 

113 

f 5 

23 

Kora put. 

09 

58 

4- 11 

24 

Madhya Pradesh 

BiJaspur. 

117 

100 

4 17 

45 

Ourg. 

74 

73 

-J 1 

16 

Chanda. 

152 

161 

- 9 

24 

Nagpur. 

227 

187 

4 40 

29 

Sagar. 

431 

542 

-111 

35 

Akola. 

243 

169 

4 74 

13 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

270 

217 

h 63 

89 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

355 

298 

4- 67 

(VI 

Broach. 

245 

210 

i + 35 

22 

West Khandesh. 

Ifi7 

209 

! - 42 

44 

Poona. 

242 

207 

+ 35 

20 

Ratnagiri. 

39 

45 

- 6 

20 

Kpihapur. 

99 

111 

- 12 

26 

Bijapur. 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

181 

202 

21 

37 

202 

203 

- I 

64 

Parbbani. 

188 

154 

4^ 34 

25 

Nizamabad. 

213 

207 

f 6 

16 

Mahbubnagar. 

186 

230 

- 44 

12 

Mysore 

Rassan. 

217 

220 

- 3 

33 

Bangalore. 

Madras 

194 

280 

-- 86 

18 

Coimbatore. 

273 

291 

- 18 

34 

Ouddapah. 

290 

419 

-129 

49 

Kumool. 

413 

447 

- 34 

76 

West Godavari. 

499 

460 

4- 39 

60 

Chinglepnt. 

270 

277 

- 7 

14 

Bamanathapuram. 

115 

176 

- 61 

9 

Malabar. 

391 

387 

4- 4 

130 

T ravancore-Cochin 

Quilon. 

309 

274 

4- 36 

86 
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TABLE 14.2—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: NON-CULTI¬ 
VATORS 


fin per family] 


Statc/Dintrict 

1 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expcm- 
ditiiro in agri- 
eulture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, cujiital 
expenditure in 
non-fann husineHS 
and lirianeial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (4 ) 
or diKinvi^stniont 
( •) 

Avt)rnge expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 

1 repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam 

Lakhinipiir. 

5 

6 

.... j 

8 

Cachar. 

48 

97 

- 49 

i 33 

Kaniruj). 

109 

166 

-- 57 

‘ 94 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

38 

58 

^ 20 

20 

West Bengal 

Jalpai^uri. 

14 

26 

- 12 

8 

Malda. 

m 

102 

- 30 

48 

Burdwan. 

14 

44 

30 

25 

Midnapon?. 

10 

36 

- 26 

14 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

31 

157 

-^120 

27 

Monghyr. 

6 

66 

- 60 

21 

Hazaribagh. 

4 

14 

-- 10 

1 

Palamau. 

8 

46 

- 38 

1 n 

UtUr Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

0 

22 

- 16 

1 6 

Ballia. 

35 

101 

I - 60 

12 

Ileoria. 

71 

86 

1 15 

41 

Jaunpur. 

92 

102 

- 10 

16 

Sultanpur. 

1 

39 

-- 25 

15 

Sitapur. 

85 

12 

4- 73 

7 

Kanpur. 

33 

66 

-- 33 

21 

Hamirpur. 

20 

59 

-- 39 

12 

Shahjahanpiir. 

68 

80 

-- 12 

27 

Agra. 

69 

137 

- 68 

50 

Aligarh. 

75 

,101 

- 20 

40 

Nainital. 

67 

121 

- 54 

109 

Meerut. 

133 

161 

- 28 

45 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

29 

46 

-- 17 

1 

21 

Punjab 

Hoshiarpur. 

55 

152 

- 97 

16 

Jullundnr. 

67 

129 

~ 62 

40 

Hinsar. 

49 

-1 

- 22 

9 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

121 

261 

-140 

26 

Mohindorgarh. 

28 

182 

-154 

- 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 

6 

8 

- 2 


Banner. 

12 

178 

-166 

5 

Sirohi. 

51 

36 

-f- 16 

18 

Jaipur. 

6 

30 

- 24 

9 

Sawai Madhopur......... 

126 

179 

- 53 

38 

Chif,to»a rh. 

. 3 *^ 

70 1 

- 38 

30 
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TABLE 14.2—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: NON-CULTI¬ 
VATORS—Concluded 

[In rupees per family] 


8tat«/DiHtnct 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, rejiay* 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
exjxmditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (4-) 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average exi>en- 
dituro on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

2 

6 

_ 4 


8hivpuri. 

Ifi 

34 

- 18 

2 

Shajapur. 

(»4 

128 

64 

7 

Bhilsa. 

48 

107 

- 59 

31 

Bhopal 

Eaisen. 

.‘U 

66 

- 32 

4 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

10 

22 

12 

11 

Rewa. 

7 

23 

-- 16 

5 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

20 

28 

- 8 i 

12 

Puri. 

:i2 

64 

- 32 i 

17 

Koraput. 

2 

It 

- 9 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilanpur. 

2 

22 

- 19 

3 

. 

0 

14 

- 8 

2 

Chanda. 

17 

39 

- 22 

10 

Nagpur. 

47 

57 

- 10 

13 

Sagar. 

5 

61 

~ 56 

8 

Akola. 

28 

49 

- 21 

2 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

262 

153 

4109 

52 

Bombay 

Abmedabad. 

62 

90 

- 28 

26 

Bn>ach. 

26 

42 

- 17 

.3 

West Khandenh. 

10 

27 

- 17 

4 

Poona. 

42 

« 60 

- 18 

13 

Ratnagiri. 

26 

40 

~ 14 

17 

Kolhapur. 

18 

35 

- 17 

24 

Bijapur. 

56 

103 

- 47 

17 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

42 

78 

- 36 

14 

Parbhani. 

47 

65 

-- 18 

4 

Nizamabad. 

65 

67 

- 2 

18 

Mahbubnagar. 

43 

92 

~ 49 

9 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

43 

60 

- 17 

6 

Bangalore. 

60 

111 

- 51 

16 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

15 

66 

- 51 

16 

Cuddapah. 

85 

167 

- 82 

16 

Kumool. 

110 

141 

- 31 

25 

Went Qodarari. 

247 

198 

+ 49 

25 

Ohinglepnt. 

48 

104 

- 56 

8 

Ramanathapuram. 

i3 . 

37 

- 24 

2 

Malabar. 

12 

58 

- 46 

8 

Travancore-Cochln 

Qnilon. 

81 

103 

- 22 

28 
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TABLE 14.3—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: CULTIVATORS 


(In ru|)ee8 ppr family] 


States' I 

Average total 
irivoBtinent 
((Capital ©xpen- 
ditun^ in agri- 
eiiltiire, repay¬ 
ment of old 
dehtH, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm buHiness 
and iinaneial 
invoHtnient 
eX])enditure) 

Average total 
disinvestmtnt 
(BorniwingH and 
Hale of aHMi'ts) 

Avtu-ag(^ net 

I invt'slment { f) 

1 or <li.sinveNtm(*nt 
(--) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con- 
Htruction and 
ri'pairK of nvsi- 
clenlial liou.ses 
and other 
hiiiidings 


1 

2 

3 

* 

Assam 

Ijakhimpur. 

i 

1 99 

- 20 

37 

('achar. 

1 l()l 

192 

31 

50 

Kamnip. 

1 L>r)« 

221 

^ 3'! 

l‘> 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

:v2i 

lOS 

4 153 

43 

West Bengal 

Jalpaigiiri. 

77 

134 

- 57 

5 

Malda. 

:m 

275 

f 33 

147 

Burdwau. 

loP 

217 

58 

99 

Midnapon*. 

2*22 

138 

■i 84 

98 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

241 

398 

^157 

77 

MofighjT. 

182 

259 

' 77 

79 

Hazaribagh. 

151 

70 

“h 75 

82 

Palamau. 

m 

150 

-- 14 

53 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapiir. 

1 

83 

147 

~ 04 

28 

Ballia. 

! 117 

197 

-- 80 

40 

Dooria. 

228 

313 

-- 85 

104 

Jaunpur. 

138 

215 

- * 79 

42 

Biiltanpur. 

05 

1 105 

- 40 

! 25 

Sitapur. 

87 

72 

15 

21 

Kanpur. 

237 

250 

-- 13 

09 

Hainirpur. 

234 

180 

-h 54 

05 

Shahjahanpur. 

33P 

303 

-f 30 

93 

Agra. 

347 

393 

- 40 

110 

Aligarh. 

433 

300 

+ 127 

70 

Nainital. 

430 

300 

f 130 

203 

Meerut. 

002 

370 

i 226 

210 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirraoor. 

130 

142 

0 

85 

Pun|ab 

Hoshiarpur. 

288 

323 

- 35 

34 

Jullundiir. 

370 

290 

+ 80 

64 

Hissar. 

94 

325 ‘ 

-231 

26 

PBPSU 

Bhatinda. 

500 

535 

- 29 

54 

Mohindergarh. 

276 

595 

-310 

56 

Rajasthan 

Churu. 

95 

158 

- 63 

7 

Banner. 

193 

320 

-127 

18 

Sirobi. 

114 

37 

+ 77 

9 

Jaipur. 

383 

379 

+ 4 

90 

Sawai Madhopur. 

360 

385 

- 25 

71 

Chittorgarh. 

177 

213 

- 36 

33 
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TABLE 14.3—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 

[In rapoes per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri* 
culture, rej)ay- 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm buHines^ 
and financial 
investment 
ex|)enditun>) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings ainl 
sale of asst'ts) 

Averagfi net 
investment (4 ) 
or disinvestnuMit 
(-) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
st I’ll ctioij and 
rejiairs of resi- 
deiitiai houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

HO 

145 

— 05 

•> 

Shivpuri. 

172 

1(H 

4 71 

14 

Shajapiir. 

:M4 

440 

iU> 

02 

Bhilsa.. 

554 

:i5i 

414 

1 NO 

89 

17 

Bhopal 

TtaiBen. 

190 

1 101 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

lao 

107 

4 29 
- 59 

25 

Rewa. 

147 

200 

47 

Orissa 

Sambalptir. 

294 

89 

4 205 

29 

Puri. 

109 

142 

4 27 

27 

Koraput. 

107 

120 

1 41 

39 

51 

Madhya Pradesh 

RiliLfipiir. 

i:i5 

112 

-f 23 

Jbirg. 

90 

80 

4- 4 

19 

Ohanda.. 

259 

258 

-4- I 

35 

Nai£pur. 

598 

310 

4- 88 

45 

Sagar. 

1 599 

1 732 

- 133 

45 

Akola... 

490 

308 

-hl82 

4- 20 

20 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

273 

247 

107 

Bombay 

Ahtnedahad. 

002 

475 

f 127 

90 

Broach. 

4J2 

339 

4- 73 
- ~ 57 

30 

West Khandesh. 

270 

327 

71 

Poona. 

345 

282 

03 

23 

Hatnagiri. 

42 

46 

- 4 

21 

Kolhapur. 

112 

124 

- 12 

27 

Bijapiir. 

238 

247 

9 

46 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

330 

303 

4- 27 

4- 87 

4* 7 
— 30 

104 

Parbhaiii. 

329 

’247 

242 

47 

Nizamabad. 

240 

15 

Mahbubnagar. 

298 

334 

14 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

270 

232 

268 

326 

4- 2 

41 

Bangalore. 

— 94 

18 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

004 

349 

580 

— 

67 

Ouddapah. 

490 

58 

Kiimool. 

West Godavari. 

Chingleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 

Malabar. 

Travancore-Cochin 

Quilon. 

543 

770 

390 

136 

468 

407 

576 

741 

376 

204 

453 

349 

-- 33 

4- 29 

4- 20 
- 68 

4- 15 

4- 58 

96 

98 

17 

10 

154 

Ill 
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the average investmeiit in construction and repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings also into account, which stands at an overall average of Rs 61 
and Rs 18 per cultivating and non-cultivating family respccrtively, we find that 
the balance would be converted into one of net investment of Rs 60 in the case of 
cultivators, while in the case of non-cultivators a balance of net disinvestment at 
Rs 15 would still remain. 


lirv’«Htm«nt or diBinvostment 

Average 
amount per 
cultivating 
family 

(Rs) 

Average 
amount per 
non-cultivating 
family 

(Rs) 




i. Capital ox|Kiiiditijro in agri- 
tjultnre. 

)«2 

> 0 

ii. (Vpital cxiHmditnro in non- 
farm biiHinoss. 

17 

20 

iii. Financial investment oxpeo- 
dituro. 

4 

2 

iv. Rcjiayment of old debts. 

61 

17 

'I'otal ....... 

264 

47 

2. Disin vestment 

i. Borrowings. 

210 

66 

ii. Sale of assets. 

56 

14 

I’otal. 

265 

80 

,1. Net investnient (-{-) or disittvost- 
mont (—). 

-1 

^33 

4, Expenditure on construction and 
repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings. 

1 

61 

IK 


14.2,4 Analysing the position of cultivating families in the individual districts, 
a balance of net investment was showm in 39 districts while a balance of net dis¬ 
investment appeared in 36 districts. Taking into account the average expenditure 
on construction and repairs of residential houses, the average net disinvestment 
would be converted into net investment in 16 districts, while in 20 districts there 
would still remain a balance of net disinvestment. The average net investment 
(excluding investment in residential houses and other buildings) in districts showing 
a net positive balance ranged from a minimum of Re 1 to a maximum of Rs 226; 
the net negative balance in the other districts ranged from Rs 4 to Rs 319. From 
this, it is clear that the position of the average cultivator in this respect differed 
from district to district and that although in a majority of the districts, on the whole, 
a net improvement in the economic position was indicated, this was more than 
counterbalanced by the heavier disinvestment position in the other districts. 

Non-cultivators 

14.2.6 The position of non-cultivatora, on the other hand, was totally different. 
The balance showed net disinvestment in 71 districts, and net investment only in 
4 districts. Even taking into account the expenditure on construction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings on the investment side, net disinvestment 
would be converted into net investment only in 17 out of the 71 districts, while net 
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disinvestment would continue, although on a reduced level, in all the remaining 
districts except one in which the average disinvestment was equal to the average 
investment. 


14.2.6 We may, at this stage, examine the position in the four districts in 
which, for this group, a net investment appeared on balance. The following table 
sets out the average amount invested or disinvested per non-cultivating family on 
each of the items in the four districts : 


Serial 

iiumljer 

district 


[NVKSTAIKNT I*ER 

FAMILY 


DiSlNVKSTMENT 

I'ER FAMILY 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
construc- 
tioTi and 
repairs of 
residential 
houBt^s and 
other 
buildings 
per family 
(Rs) 

Total 

(Ks) 

Capital 
e\|M n 
(litlire ill 
a^ri- 
I'lilture 

(Ks) 

('Hpital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
11 on- 
farm 
business 

(K.s) 

Finan¬ 
cial 
inve.st - 
meni 
exjH'ii- 
dituie 

(Ks) 

Re- 
pa > - 
ment 
of old 
debts 

(iM 

Total 

(R.S) 

Bor¬ 

row¬ 

ings 

(Ks) 

Sale 

of 

assets 

(Rh) 

1. 

Sorath. 

262 

31 

2( (> 

1 

25 

153 

142 

11 

101) 

52 

2 

Sitapur. 

85 

2 

S2 


1 

12 

[) 

3 

7.3 

7 


West Godavari. 

247 

20 

127 

•> 

m 

198 

151) 

3i) 

40 

25 

4. 

Sirohi. 

51 

1 

47 

1 

1 

36 

21 

i 

15 

IS 


Of the four districts, fairly high levels of total investment and disinvestment pre¬ 
vailed in the case of West Godavari and Sorath. In the other two districts the 
position of net investment was a result of low levels of disinvestment. In all the 
four districts capital expenditure in non-farm business of non-cultivators predomi¬ 
nated over other items and it stood at a particularly high level in Sorath ; on the 
disinvestment side, in all districts borrowings predominated over sale of assets. In 
the districts of Sitapur and Sirohi, the positive balance was mainly due to the 
relatively low level of borrowings. 

14.2.7 A similar analysis may be made of the position in districts showing 
relatively high levels of net disinvestment per non-cultivating family, i.e., a net 
disinvestment exceeding Rs 75 per family. The foDowing table gives the average 
amount invested or disinvested per non-cultivating family in the districts in each of 
which there was a negative balance exceeding Rs 75 : 


Serial 

number 

District 

INVESTMENT FEK FAMILY 

DISINVESTMENT 

PER FAMILY 

Net dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment 
per 
family 

(Rs) 

Ex}x«ndi- 
tur© on 
construc¬ 
tion and 
repairs of 
residential 
bouses and 
other 
buildings 
per family 
(Rs) 

Total 

(Rs) 

Capital 
expen¬ 
diture in 
agri- 
culture 

(B«) 

Capital 
exjHm- 
diture in 
non- 
farm 
business 

(R«) 

Finan¬ 

cial 

invest¬ 

ment 

expen¬ 

diture 

(Ek) 

Re¬ 
pay¬ 
ment 
of old 
debts 

m 

Total 

(Rs) 

Bor- 

row- 

ings 

(Rs) 

Sale 

of 

assets 

(Rs) 

1. 

Bhagalpur. 




- 


157 

132 

25 

126 

27 

2^ 

Hoshiarpur.... 


D 

24 

18 


152 


60 

97 

16 

3! 

Bhatinda. 


34 

32 

- 


261 

233 

28 

140 

26 

4. 

Mohindergarh.. 


7 

1 

3 


182 

167 

15 

154 

- 

5. 

Barmer. 

12 

12 

- 

- 


178 

22 

156 

166 

5 

6. 

Cuddapah. 

85 

9 

29 

- 

47 

187 

132 

35 

82 

16 
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The most important item on the investment side in these districts is generally 
repayment of old debts; expenditure on other items is generally small. The main 
reason for the appearance of high disinvestment is the substantial excess of borrow- 
ings over repayments. Among these districts, Mohindergarh. Barmer and Cuddapah 
suffered from partial or total famine during the year and the position of non-culti¬ 
vators would have been adversely affected by lack of employment and the necessity 
to pay high prices for foodstuffs. Hoshiarpur, Bhatinda and Mohindergarh are 
districts in which family expenditure ran at a high level and considerable borrowings 
took place among all classes for that purpose. 

14.2.8 In the vast majority of the districts, as already noticed, the non¬ 
cultivators disclosed a negative balance; it rangi d from Re 1 to Rs 166 per family, 
the overall average being at Ra 33 per family. This position was mainly the result 
of the relatively low level of investment made by non-cultivators as against the 
sale of assets made by them and, more important than this, the excess of borrow¬ 
ings over repayments. It will be recalled that, as compared to cultivators, the 
proportion of borrowing families among non-cultivators was low and the average 
size of borrowings w as also small. Despite this, the repayment performance of this 
group was extremely poor, and this led, on the whole, to a comparative deterioration 
in their economic position over the year. 

The four classes of cultivators 

14.2.9 The following table gives the overall average amount invested or dis- 
invested per family for the four classes of cultivators, viz., the big, large, medium and 
small cultivators: 


InveHtment or disinvontmeiit 

Big 

cultivators 

(R«) 

Large 

cultivators 

(Rs) 

Medium 

cultivators 

(Rb) 

SmaU 

oultivators 

(Be) 

J. Inveertmont family 

i. Capital ex|x)iiditure iit agriculture. 

<120 

373 

130 

69 

ii. Capital expenditure in nonTarm 
busincHS. 

64 

33 

10 

10 

iii. Financial investment expenditure. 

33 

13 

1 

1 

iv. Repayment of old debts. 

165 

112 

47 

30 

Total. 

8 S2 

530 

189 

99 

2 . Disinvestment per family 

. i. Borrowings. 

S28 

367 

173 

111 

ii. Sale of assets. 

140 

95 

45 

32 

Total. 

668 

462 

217 

143 

3. Net investment (-H) or disinvestment 

(—) per family.' 

4. Average expenditure on construction 

and repairs of residential houses and 
other baildings per family. 

+213 

+78 

-28 

-44 

218 

127 

38 

26 


For all classes of cultivators, the most important item of investment was capital 
investment in agriculture; other types of investment are substantial only for the big 
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cultivators. For the big as well as for the large cultivators, the balance shows a net 
investment position, while for the medium and for the small cultivators, a net dis¬ 
investment position is shown. The average net investment for the large cultivators 
was about a third of the average for the big cultivators alone, while the average net 
disinvestment for the small cultivators was about 50 per cent higher than that for 
the medium cultivators. If the expenditure on construction and repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses and other buildings is taken into account, the net investment of the 
big and the large cultivators would be considerably increased, while the medium 
cultivators would attain a positive balance of Rs 10 per family and the small culti¬ 
vators would continue to show a balance of net disinvestment. 

14.2.10 That the big cultivators must have probably improved their economic 
condition during the year in most districts is indicated by the net balance of in¬ 
vestment shown by this class in 52 districts, net disinvestment being shown only 
in the remaining 23 districts. The net investment ranged from Re 1 in Jaipur to 
Rs 1,163 in Coimbatore. Taking into account the expenditure on construction and 
repairs of residential houses and other l)uildings, the net disinvestment position of 
the big cultivators would be converted to one of net investment in 13 districts. 

14.2.11 The position of the large cultivators was very much similar to that 
of the big cultivators. In 49 districts a balance of net investment was shown by 
the large cultivators, while in 26 districts a balance of net disinvestment was shown 
by them. The range of average net investment for the large cultivators was from 
Rs 3 in Kolhapur to Rs 542 in Akola, while that of average net disinvestment for 
them was from Rs 5 in Bhatiiida to Rs 366 in Mohindergarh. The net disinvestment 
position would be converted to one of net investment in 12 districts by taking into 
account the expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and other 
buildings. 

14.2.12 The position of the medium cultivators was roughly the reverse of 
that of the big cultivators. In 52 districts a balance of net disinvestment was shown 
by the medium cultivators, while in 21 districts there was a balance of net invest¬ 
ment, and in 2 districts average investment and disinvestment exactly balanced, in 
their case. The range of net disinvestment per family was from Re 1 in Puri to Rs 291 
in Mohindergarh, while the range of average net investment per family was from 
Re 1 in Shahjahanpur to Rs 166 in Aligarh. Taking expenditure on construction 
and repairs of residential houses and other buildings into account, the balance of 
net disinvestment of the medium cultivators would be converted into net investment 
in 21 districts. 

14.2.13 The position of the small cultivators was very similar to that of non- 
cultivators. A balance of net investment appeared only in 11 districts^ while net 
disinvestment was shown in the remaining 64 districts. The range of average net 
investment per family was from Rs 3 in Nainital to Rs 68 in Sambalpur, while that 
of average net disinvestment per family was from Re 1 in Shivpuri to Rs 804 in 
Mohindergarh. The inclusion of expenditure on oonstmotion and repairs of 
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TABLE l4.4--iNVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: Bl6 CULTIVATORS 


[In rupees per family] 


State/District 

1 Average total 
investment 
(Capital ex{>en< 

1 diture in agri¬ 
culture, ropay- 
i ment of old 
i debts, capital 
expenditure in 
[non-farm business 

1 and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (-f) 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam 

Lakhimpur. 

204 

349 

- 145 

52 

Oachar. 

287 

327 

- 40 

151 

Kamrup. 

1,191 

542 

-f 649 

123 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

850 

326 

-h 524 

133 

W^t Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

189 

209 

- 20 

9 

Afalda. 

1,121 

886 

+ 235 

413 

Burdwan... 

302 

606 

- 304 

353 

Midnapore. 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

577 

201 i 

-f 376 

221 

037 

674 

- 37 

160 

Mongiiyr. 

813 

809 

+ 

4 

433 

Hazaribagb. 

1.047 

113 

+ 934 

721 

Palamau. 

405 

274 

4- 131 

288 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

317 

333 

- 16 

80 

Ballia. 

423 

414 j 


9 

163 

Deoria. 

701 

606 1 


95 

377 

Jaunpur. 

273 

428 

- 155 

123 

Sultanpiir. 

221 

205 

+ 

16 

82 

Sitapur. 

151 

73 

4- 78 

63 

Kanpur. 

720 ' 

598 

4- 128 

226 

Hamirpur... 

022 

315 

4- 307 

173 

Shah jahanpur. 

1,150 

955 

+ 201 

435 

Agra. 

742 

695 

4" 

47 

328 

Aligarh. 

1,073 

835 

4- 238 

169 

Nainital. 

1,053 

647 

4- 406 

547 

Meerut. 

1,445 

712 

4“ 733 

1,080 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

344 

372 

- 28 

66 

Punjab 

Hoshiarpur. 

581 

882 

-- 301 

35 

Jullundur. 

638 

556 

+ 

82 

37 

Hissar. 

102 

441 

- 279 

56 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

742 

775 

- 33 

134 

Mohindergarh... 

583 

879 

- 296 

164 

Rajasthan 

Churn. 

185 

250 

- 65 

11 

Banner. 

791 

1,188 

- 397 

110 

Sirohi. 

367 

143 

4- 224 

80 

Jaipur. 

' 481 

480 

4- 

1 

65 

Sawai Madhopur. 

730 

640 

4- 

90 

142 

Chittorgarh. 

421 

335 

4- 

86 

79 











































780 SCKVXT BBPOBT 

TABLE 14.4-INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT} BIG CULTIVATORS 

—Concluded 


[In rnpeeB per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
invefitment 
(Capital ezpen> 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
diflinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (-f) 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average expen* 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

174 

271 

- 97 

5 

Shivpuri. 

806 

232 

•f 574 

82 

Shajapur. 

857 

908 

- 51 

114 

Bhilsa. 

2,262 

1,332 

+ 930 

145 

Bhopal 

Raiaen. 

1,182 

507 

-f 676 

63 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

690 

373 

-f 317 

70 

Rewa. 

644 

784 

- 140 

191 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

1,094 

246 

-f 849 

79 

Puri. 

559 

380 

-f 179 

96 

Koraput. 

Madhya Pradesh 

461 

203 

4- 258 

109 

Bilaspur.. 

567 

300 

4- 267 

302 

Durg. 

209 

136 

-f 73 

95 

Chanda. 

998 

780 

•f 218 

139 

Nagpur. 

1,458 

738 

-f 720 

1 82 

Sagar. 

1,243 

1,365 

- 122 

1 165 

Akola. 

2,081 

919 

+1,162 

no 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

508 

316 

-1- 192 

472 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

1,625 

1,177 

-f 348 

162 

Broach. 

1,004 

677 

■f 327 

89 

West Khandesh. 

1,135 

1,207 

- 72 

325 

Poona. 

1,179 

814 

•f 366 

63 

Ratnagiri. 

125 

61 

-f 64 

15 

Kolhapur. 

338 

286 

4 “ 62 

41 

Bijapiir. 

Hyderabad 

792 

534 

-f 258 

128 

Osmanabad. 

1,730 

1,261 

-f 469 

371 

Parbhani. 

1,110 

602 

-f 508 

169 

Nizamabad. 

531 

397 

4- 134 

14 

Mahbubnagar. 

952 

709 

4- 243 

56 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

908 

596 

4- 312 

18 

Bangalore. 

767 

776 

- 8 

98 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

3,116 

1,963 

4-1,163 

145 

Cuddapah. 

1,190 

1,424 

- 234 

309 

Ktimool. 

1,886 

2,001 

- 116 

324 

West Godavari. 

4,083 

3,325 

4* 768 

529 

Chingleput. 

1,717 

1,336 

4- 382 

48 

Ramanathapuram. 

502 

581 

- 79 

30 

Malabar. 

1,888 

1,534 

4 * 364 

603 

Travancoro^Cochin 

Quilon. 

1,699 

1,140 

4- 559 

370 
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TABLE i4.S~INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: LARGE 

CULTIVATORS 

[In rupees per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (+) i 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con- 
stmction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam 

Lakhimpur. 

132 

317 

667 

670 

no 

684 

167 

332 

313 

233 

186 

- 36 ^ 

- 16 
-f254 

-f337 

— 67 

49 

78 

82 

76 

Cachar. 

Kamriip. 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

6 

Malda. 

682 

-fl02 

—166 

350 

Burdwan. 

236 

403 

391 

189 

Midnaixire. 

176 

-f228 

— 146 

201 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur... 

416 

440 

662 

461 

134 

Monfifhvr. 

— 21 

191 

Hazaribagh. 

412 

290 

163 

224 

94 

230 

-f318 
-f 60 

250 

Palamau. 

121 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur.. 

229 

— 76 

61 

Ballia..... 

310 

— 86 

90 

Dooria. 

420 

448 

- 28 

192 

Jaunpur.. 

247 

317 

— 70 

76 

Sultanpur. 

118 

148 

— 30 

45 

Sitapiir.. 

147 

102 

-f 45 

34 

Kanpur. 

464 

389 

-f 65 
-f217 
-f-112 
+ 6 

139 

Hamirpur.. 

499 

683 

282 

109 

Shahjahanpur. 

571 

208 

Agra. 

696 

690 

233 

Aligarh. 

726 

638 

-fl87 

+218 

+619 

+ 27 

— 92 

139 

Nainital. 

717 

499 

341 

Maeriit... 

1,063 

247 

644 

506 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sinnoor. 

220 

166 

Punjab 

Hoflhiarpur. 

404 

496 

68 

Julhmdur*. 

496 

360 

+146 

-324 

70 

Hissar. 

169 

1 483 

61 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda... 

709 

714 

— 6 

98 

Mohindergarh. 

453 

819 

—366 

139 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 

146 

223 

- 77 

16 

Banner. 

460 

677 

—217 

43 

Sirohi... 

210 

62 

+148 
, + 22 
' + 66 

1 + 9 

29 

Jaipur.. 

478 

662 

466 

141 

Sawai Madhopur. 

587 

122 

Chittorgarh. 

317 

308 

66 
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SUBVEY KEPOBT 


TABLE i4.S>«iNVESTHENT AND OISINVESTMENTr LARGE 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[In rupees per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital exjien- 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
noii-fanu business 
and hnancial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (-f) 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average exfien- 
diture on oon- 
stniction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

128 

211 

- 83 

4 

Shivpnri. 

1 377 

185 

-fl92 

31 

8 hajapur. 

806 

688 

- 82 

118 

Bhilsa. 

1,206 

745 

-f46l 

138 

Bhopal 

Raisen. 

686 

273 

4-413 

35 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

362 

230 

4 -1^12 

49 

Rewa... 

334 

437 

-103 

101 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

608 

159 

+449 

44 

Puri. 

361 

1 263 

+ 88 

61 

Koraput. 

Madhya Pradesh 

3S2 

231 

4-121 

68 

Bilaspur.. 

318 

204 

1 4-114 

137 

Durg. 

182 

129 

4- 53 

52 

Chanda. 

569 

517 

4 - 52 

66 

Nagpur. 

838 

525 

+313 

80 

Sagar. 

1,090 

1,231 

-141 

98 

Akola. 

1,091 

549 

+542 

70 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

341 

267 

+ 74 

246 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

999 

798 

+201 

181 

Broach. 

740 

521 

+219 

68 

West Khandesh. 

590 

701 

-111 

! 174 

Poona. 

702 

433 

+269 

34 

Ratnagiri. 

79 

61 

+ 18 

24 

Kolhapur. 

218 

215 

+ 3 

44 

Bijapur. 

466 

391 

+ 75 

80 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

744 

546 

+ 198 

213 

Parbhani. 

619 

361 

+268 

101 

Nizamabad. 

488 

448 

+ 40 

27 

Mahbubnagar. 

569 

539 

+ 30 

23 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

524 

446 

+ 78 

99 

Bangalore. 

413 

477 

- 64 

38 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

1,520 

1,164 

+366 

97 

Ouddapah. 

732 

923 

-191 

137 

Kumool. 

1,118 

1,186 

- 68 

202 

West Godavari. 

1,852 

1,735 

+117 

246 

Chingleput. 

974 

822 

+ 152 

81 

Ramanathapiiram. 

312 

393 

- 81 

23 

Malabar. 

1,089 

923 

+160 

305 

T ravancore-Cochin 

Quilon. 

942 

714 

+228 

242 
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TABLE 14.6—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: MEDIUM CU1.TI. 

VATORS 


[In rupees per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm biislneHS 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average not 
investment (-f-) 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential bouses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam 

Lakhinipiir. 

63 

70 

- 17 

33 

(llachar. 

J20 

187 

- 67 

33 

Kamrup. 

154 

194 

- 40 

33 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

220 

152 

-f 68 

28 

West Bengal 

Jalpaigiiri... 

41 

115 

- 74 

4 

Malda.. 

195 

175 

-f 20 

I 

Biirdwan. 

137 

135 

-f 2 

1 58 

Midnapore. 

177 

136 

*f 41 

62 

Bihar 

Bhagalpiir. 

108 

334 

-166 

58 

Monphvr. 

98 

225 

-127 

33 

Hazaribagh. 

43 

89 

- 46 

6 

Palamau. 

81 

121 

- 40 

24 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

59 

118 

- 59 

17 

Ballia. 

87 

162 

- 65 

24 

l>eoria. 

181 

293 

-112 

85 

Jaunpur. 

110 

194 

- 84 

26 

Sultanpur. 

55 

103 

- 48 

19 

Sitapur. 

54 

60 

- 6 

21 

Kanpur. 

184 

221 

- 37 

49 

Haniirpiir. 

158 

158 


62 

Shahjahanpur. 

216 

236 

•f 1 

60 

Agra. 

322 

368 

- 46 

69 

Aligarh. 

396 

230 

+ 166 

41 

Nainital. 

348 

206 

+ 143 

86 

Meerut. 

1 486 

349 

+ 136 

130 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

101 

127 

- 26 

83 

Punjab 

Hoshiarpur. 

288 

260 

+ 29 

37 

Jullundur. 

343 

248 

+ 96 

39 

Hissar. 

84 

271 

-187 

12 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

481 

617 

- 36 

44 

Mohindergarh. 

267 

648 

-291 

26 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 

86 

167 

- 71 

3 

Banner. 

85 

218 

-133 

12 

Sirohi. 

78 

25 

+ 53 

1 

Jaipur. 

467 

374 

+ 93 

45 

Sawai Madhopur. 

280 I 

326 

- 46 

62 

Ohittorgarh.. 

154 

210 

- 66 

20 
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TABLE 14.6-INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: MEDIUM CULTL 

VATORS—Concluded 

[In rupees per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

1 

Average not 
investment (-f) 
or disinvestment 
(~) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on oon- 
stniction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Hadhya Bharat 

63 

117 

— 54 

2 


100 

71 

-h 29 
— 120 

5 


269 

389 

55 

BhilMi. 

287 

299 

— 12 

80 

Bhopal 

Haiimn. 

254 

187 

■f 67 

10 

Vindhya Fradash 

. 

49 

62 

- 13 

18 

.. 

84 

126 

- 42 

34 

Orifsa 

163 

67 

+ 96 

26 

.. 

108 

109 

- 1 

14 

ICnriLput. 

102 . 

77 

•f 25 

32 

Madhya Fradash 

.. 

69 

87 

- 18 

20 

Durfir. 

56 

75 

- 19 

4 

ChlilW^*- . 

158 

179 

- 21 

31 

l^jAgpiir. 

284 

289 

— 5 

49 

S^gAf . 

329 

459 

-130 

25 

AkolA.. 

321 

295 

■f 26 

-f 20 

-f 138 
- 19 

7 

Saurashtra 

Sorath ' - -.. 

292 

272 

63 

Bombay 

Ahnxedahad. 

532 

394 

72 

BroAch. 

329 

1 348 

33 

Went IChandesh. 

195 

226 

- 31 

39 

Poona.. 

238 

267 

- 29 

24 

Batnagiri. 

38 

54 

- 16 

23 

Kolhapur.... 

87 

103 

- 16 

26 

Bijapur... 

178 

226 

- 48 

32 

Hyoarabad 

Oamanabad. 

194 

239 

- 45 

62 

Parbhani. 

255 

219 

+ 36 

36 

Nizamahad. 

179 

184 

- 5 

13 

Mahbubnagar. 

233 

310 

- 77 

14 

Mysora 

HaaBan. 

199 

227 

- 28 

16 

Bancalore. 

167 

291 

-124 

11 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

260 

376 

-lie 

41 

Cuddapah. 

246 

383 

-137 

22 

Komool. 

384 

391 

- 7 

61 

West Godavari. 

377 

353 

4* 24 

40 

Ghingleput. 

202 

228 

- 26 

12 

Ramanathapuram. 

Malabar . 

T ravancora-Cochin 

Quilon . 

77 

282 

229 

154 

321 

229 

- 77 

- 39 

6 

101 

61 
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TABLE 14.7—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT: SMALL 

CULTIVATORS 

[In rnpeea per family] 


State/Distriot 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (-f) 
or disinvestment 
(-) 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam 

TAkhitnpur. 

56 

62 

— 6 

30 

Oachar. 

71 

73 

- 2 

46 

Kamrup.... 

89 

167 

— 78 

37 

Tripuni 

Tripura. 

17« 

116 

107 

•f 60 

26 

Wast ftanfal 

Jalpaiguri. 


- 25 . 

5 

MatdaT. 


92 

- 22 

45 

Burdwan...*.... 


140 

- 38 

56 

Midna|>ore.... 


104 

- 7 

42 

Bihar 

Bhagalpiir... 


311 

101 

—160 

43 

Monghyr... 


- 67 

24 

Hazaribagh. 


42 

- 25 

3 

Palatnau. 


108 

105 

— 61 

22 

Uttar Pradash 

Mirzapur... 


— 56 

8 

Ballia... 


143 

— 93 

12 

Deoria. 

93 

201 

—108 

40 

JauBpur... 

61 

138 

- 77 

28 

Sultanpur. 

23 

60 

— 37 

10 

Sitapur. 

70 

57 

■f 13 

9 

Kanpur... 

88 

148 

- 60 

23 

Hamirpur. 

67 

102 

— 45 

26 

Shahjahanpur. 

115 

120 

224 

— 5 

22 

59 

38 

Agra... 

126 

188 

— 98 

AUgarh. 

167 

+ 21 

Nainital.. 

212 

209 

244 

83 

-f 3 

199 

39 

16 

Meerut. 

Himachal Pradash 

Siimoor. 

297 

64 

-f 53 

- 19 

Punjab 

Hoahiarj)ur. 

164 

229 

278 

21S 

[ 

— 65 

5 

Jullundur...... 

262 

— 16 

90 

5 

Hisaar.. 

29 

— 184 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda... 

332 

125 

54 

373 

429 

93 

- 41 

22 

10 

2 

Mohindergarh. 

Bajasthan 

Churu. 

-304 

“ — aft 

Banner. 

70 

100 

1 11 +1 

2 

Siiohi. 

65 

180 

177 

29 

309 

260 

111 


Jaipur. 

93 

Sawai Madhopur. 

30 

Chittorgarh. 

71 

16 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 14.7-INVESTMENT AND OISINYESTMENT: SMALL 
C U LTIVATORS—Concluded 


[In rupeeii per family] 


State/District 

Average total 
investment 
(Capital expen¬ 
diture in agri¬ 
culture, repay¬ 
ment of old 
debts, capital 
expenditure in 
non-farm business 
and financial 
investment 
expenditure) 

Average total 
disinvestment 
(Borrowings and 
sale of assets) 

Average net 
investment (+) 
or disinvestment j 
(-) 

i 

Average expen¬ 
diture on con¬ 
struction and 
repairs of resi¬ 
dential houses 
and other 
buildings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua... 

52 

114 

-- 62 


Shivpuri. 

57 

58 

- 1 

8 

Shajapur. 

167 

247 

- 80 

13 

Bliiisa. 

191 

206 

- 15 

49 

Bhopal 

Raisen. 

133 

106 

+ 27 

7 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

13 

35 

- 22 

9 

Rewa. 

27 

58 

~ 31 

6 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

J06 

38 

•f 68 

14 

Puri. 

63 

68 

~ 5 

11 

Koraput. 

64 

83 

- 19 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaapur. 

35 

1 53 

- 18 

6 

Durg. 

37 

56 

- 19 

3 

Chanda. 

79 

1 96 

- 17 

9 

Nagpur. 

92 

i 120 

- 28 

7 

Sagar. 

382 

; 506 

--J24 

12 

Akola.. 

81 

74 

4- 7 

1 3 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

173 

190 

- 17 

9 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

277 

239 

4- 38 

38 

Broach. 

174 

135 

4- 39 

4 

West Kbandesh. 

48 

83 

- 36 

9 

Poona. 

114 

141 

- 27 

10 

Ratnagiri. 

11 

21 

- 10 

15 

Kolhapur. 

38 

59 

- 21 

10 

Bijapur. 

86 

126 

- 40 

28 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

96 

144 

- 48 

60 

Parbhani. 

138 

156 

~ 18 

7 

Nizamabad. 

95 

103 

- 8 

6 

Mahbubnagar. 

97 

150 

~ 63 

6 

Mysore 

Hassan. 

100 

137 

~ 37 

13 

Bangalore. 

124 

215 

- 91 

6 

Mauiras 

Coimbatore. 

124 

256 

-132 

38 

Cuddapah. 

92 

190 

- 98 

24 

Kiimool. 

162 

195 

- 33 

33 

West Godavari. 

177 

233 

- 66 

23 

Chingleput. 

60 

113 

- 63 

8 

Ramanathapiiram. 

30 

77 

- 47 

2 

Malabar... 

81 

160 

- 69 

71 

T ravancore-Cochin 

Quilon. 

107 

138 

- 31 

47 
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residential houses and other buildings would convert the position of net disinvest¬ 
ment for the small cultivators into one of net investment in 15 districts, while in 
one district the average disinvestment would be equal to the average investment. 

14.2.14 The broad position, therefore, is that in almost all the districts ex¬ 
cepting a few the big cultivators showed a net investment position and in the large 
majority of the districts the large cultivators also showed a similar position; in 
almost all the districts except a few the small cultivators showed a net disinvestment 
position, while for the medium cultivators this was the position in respect of a large 
majority of the districts. 

14.3 ANALYSIS OF DISTRICT DATA 

14.3.1 We may now proceed to examine the data in some detail. The main 
objective of the calculations relating to balance of investment and disinvestment 
is to indicate whether, during the year, cultivators and non-cultivators or particular 
classes of cultivators were able to meet their total current expenditure on production 
and consumption from the total current receipts. This objective involves a pro¬ 
cedure very different from that adopted in the calculations regarding capital for¬ 
mation and gross savings made by us above. In both the latter instances no notice 
was taken either of sources of finance of expenditure or investment, or of acts of dis¬ 
investment. The use of funds in particular directions was alone considered. In 
one context, the use of funds was supposed to have increased the stock of physical 
capital available with rural families ; in the other, calculations were made regarding 
the total owned resources that rural families expended in directions which were 
defined as directions other than that of expenditure on account of consumption or 
current production. In both cases attention was confined to the expenditure activity 
of rural families. In the present calculations an attempt is made to strike a balance ; 
as against the total investment activities, the total disinvestment activities are also 
set. It is supposed that this indicates whether during the year the total capital 
assets, real and financial, of the cultivator or non-cultivator increased or decreased, 
the main underlying assunlption being that in such increase or decrease is reflected 
the result of the farm or non-farm business activity and family living of the rural 
family during the year. 

14.3.2 In the light of the above discussions no necessary correspondence 
with results or rankings arrived at through the different types of calculations might 
be expected. The calculations made in this chapter relate to net balance; the 
results given by them may obviously differ from the calculations of expenditures in 
particular directions discussed above. However, in a general way, districts or 
regions that were found to be prominent in capital formation are also districts or 
regions, where, on the whole, rural families, and in particular cultivating families, 
were found to have done well on the balance of capi^l transactions. 

14.3.3 In as many as 20 districts not only did all families and all cuitivatois 
show a negative balance but also every class of cultivators including the big culti¬ 
vators, showed a native balance. The distribution of these 20 districts, again, was 
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widespread all over the country ; there are no regions in which these districts are 
concentrated in particular. However, no district from Western Uttar Pradesh, 
Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh or from West Coast is included among these 
districts. These three regions of widely differing regional characteristics and struc¬ 
tures of economy had thus no districts in which all the four classes of cultivators 
showed a negative balance during the year. 

14.3.4 The classification of districts according to the performance of various 
classes of cultivators during the year cannot easily be fitted into any general regional 
pattern. For example, while the districts of Sirohi and Raisen are included among the 
nine districts where a net investment position was shown by every class of cultivators, 
we have Barmer, Churu, Jhabua, Shajapur and Rewa from the same set of regions, 
included among the districts which showed a net disinvestment position for all classes, 
including the big cultivators. The fortrmes of cultivators or non-cultivators or of 
any classes among cultivators varied from district to district depending obviously 
on the nature of the season more than on anything else. The net positive or negative 
balance is not directly related to levels of activity or production ; whether at high 
or low activity, the net position merely indicates whether, on the capital transactions 
recorded, the individual families or groups showed a deficit or surplus. It is thus to 
be expectcxl that the grouping of districts according to whether there was a positive 
or negative balance, for a class as a whole or any group of it, is not associated with 
any general regional or other characteristics. 

14.3.5 In the discussion that follows, we shall confine attention, to a very large 
extent, to the fortunes of cultivating families; we shall not deal in detail with the 
non-cultivating families. A positive balance has been shown by non-cultivators 
only in a small number of districts. The details regarding those districts have been 
already presented. As indicators such as debt would show, the direction of the per¬ 
formance of non-cultivators and the broad levels of positive or negative balances 
that they showed were of the same order or dimensions as those of the small culti¬ 
vators. There are 11 districts in which the small cultivators achieved a positive 
balance in our data. In the case of non-cultivators the number of such districts was 
only four, and the districts that are common to the two lists, i.e., the districts in 
which both the small cultivators and non-cultivators showed a positive balance are 
Sirohi and Sitapur. The other two districts in which non-cultivators showed a 
positive balance are districts in which the small cultivators showed a negative 
balance. On the other hand, there are nine districts in which the non-cultivators 
showed a negative balance and the small cultivators, a positive balance. In all the 
remaining 62 districts both the small cultivators and the non-cultivators showed a 
negative balance. In some cases the size of such negative balance was 
very large. It was the largest for non-cultivators in Bhagalpur, Hoshiarpur, 
Bhatinda, Mohindergarh, Banner and Cuddapah. It may be noted that out of 
these districts, in the districts of Bhagalpur and Mohindergarh, the negative balance 
of the small cultivators was also strikingly large. In the districts of Hoshiarpur 
and Cuddapah the negative balance of the small cultivators was more or less of similar 
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dimensions as the negative balance of the non-<mltivator8. In Bhatinda and Barmer 
the small cultivators showed relatively small negative balance, whereas the non-culti¬ 
vators showed very high negative figures. On the other hand, there are some districts 
where the non-cultivators showed much better results than the small cultivators. 
One of the most striking of such instances is Sorath district where the non-cultivators 
showed a very high positive balance whereas the small cultivators showed a negative 
balance. In a similar way, the deficits shown by the small cultivators were very 
large compared to the deficits shown by the non-cultivators in districts such as 
Hissar, Coimbatore, Jaipur and Sagar. 

14.3.6 Taking for granted that the usual or normal course is for deficits to 
increase as one goes down in the economic scale, and that the decile position is a fair 
index of the scale, one would expect a progressive addition to the number of districts 
showing deficits as one moves down from the first decile to the last. The supposition 
is upheld for the greater number of districts. In particular cases it does not, how¬ 
ever, prove to be correct. Comparing the position of the small cultivators with that 
of the medium cultivators, it is found that whereas the small cultivators showed a 
positive balance only in 11 districts and a negative balance in all the others, the 
medium cultivators showed a positive balance in 21 districts and a negative balance 
in 62. In nine districts there was a positive balance for both the classes of cultivators. 
However, in two districts it happened that the small cultivators showed a positive 
balance, whereas the medium cultivators showed a negative balance. These districts 
are Sitapur and Broach. The difference between the showings of the two classes 
of cultivators is somewhat remarkable only in the case of Broach; in the other 
case the positive and negative balances on both sides were somewhat small. Com¬ 
paring the position of the medium and the large cultivators, we find that only in 
Burdwan and Hoshiarpur was there a positive balance for the medium cultivators, 
while there was a negative balance for the large cultivators. On the other hand, 
in a number of other districts the balance for the large cultivators was positive, 
while there was a negative balance in the case of the medium cultivators. Comparing 
the position of the large cultivators with that of the small cultivators, it is seen 
that there was not a single exception to the general rule that as one goes down the 
deciles the number of districts showing average negative balance increased and that 
the districts with a positive balance for the small cultivators showed also a positive 
balance for the large cultivators. 

14.3.7 The preceding observations may be illustrated further by an exami¬ 
nation of certain figures of groups of districts that showed the best and the worst 
records in these accounts. Table 14.8 sets out the average figures of various items 
of investment and disinvestment, i.e., capital transactions, for all cultivating families 
in these districts. These indicate the important factors making for a positive or 
negative balance on capital transaction accounts. At a first glance it might be 
surprising to find two districts with some adverse conditions during the year included 
in the list of districts in which no class of cultivators showed a negative balance. 
These districts are Sirohi and Sambalpur. Famine conditions prevailed in Sirohi. 
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TABLE I4.ft-INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT POSITION OF 
CULTIVATORS IN DISTRICTS IN WHICH ALL THE FOUR 
CLASSES OF CULTIVATORS SHOWED NET INVESTMENT OR 
NET DISINVESTMENT 


[ In rupees per family ] 


1 


j AVERAGE INVESTMENT 

AVEKAOE 

DISINVESTMENT 

Serial 

num* 

ber 

District 

Capital 
expendi¬ 
ture in 
agricul¬ 
ture 

Capital 
expendi¬ 
ture in 
non-farm 
business 

Financial 
investment 
! expendi¬ 
ture 

Repay¬ 
ment of 
old debts 

Borrow¬ 

ings 

Sale of 
assets 



1 

2 

3 

1 4 

5 

6 


Districts in which all the four classes of cultivators showed net investment 


1. 

Tripura. 

281 

24 

- 

16 

136 

32 

2. 

Aligarh. 

320 

41 

- 

72 

206 

100 

3. 

Nainital. 

274 

31 

10 

121 

258 

48 

4 . 

Meerut. 

464 

74 

2 

63 

335 

41 

5. 

Sirohi. 

103 

10 

- 

1 

30 

7 

6. 

Raisen. 

268 

18 

- 

66 

163 

27 

7. 

Sambalpur. 

238 

7 

- 

49 

75 

14 

8. 

Akola. 

343 

10 


137 

162 

146 

9, 

Ahmedabad. 

1 365 

1 14 

4 

218 

370 

105 

Districts in which all the four classes of cultivators showed net disinvestment 

1. 

Likhimpur. 

57 

3 

1 

18 

95 

4 

2. 

Cachar... 

144 



17 

100 

92 

3. 

Jalpaiguri. 

56 

- 


21 

87 

47 

4. 

Bhagalpur. 

177 

2 

- 

62 

277 

121 

5. 

Mirzapur. 

45 

2 

1 

36 

135 

12 

6. 

Jaunpur. 

85 

17 

- 

34 

179 

36 

7. 

Hissar . 

64 

4 

1 

25 

138 

187 

8. 

Bhatinda. 

317 

24 

4 

1 161 

4.36 

99 

9. 

Mohindergarh . 

225 

1 ^ 

- 

46 

409 

186 

10. 

Churu. 

84 

2 

- 

9 

146 

12 

11. 

Banner . 

167 

1 13 

- 

13 

268 

62 

12. 

Jhabua . 

41 

4 

- 

1 35 

122 

23 

13. 

Shajapur . 

138 

1 15 

- 

191 

358 

82 

14. 

Rewa . 

110 

9 

- 

28 

116 

90 

15. 

Sagar . 

253 

141 

5 

1 200 

514 

218 

16. 

West Khandesh . 

191 

9 

3 

1 68 

266 

61 

17. 

1 Bangalore . 

' 189 

8 


35 

221 

105 

18. 

Ciiddapah . 

196 

30 

2 

1 121 

439 

51 

19. 

KiimcKil . 

I 370 

23 

2 

149 

476 

100 

20. 

Ramanathapuram. 

109 

1 


i 

154 

50 
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Crops in some parts of Sambalpur were affected by pests. If the data for such 
districts are examined, they indicate that the positive overall balance was the result 
mainly of low borrowings and low sale of assets during the year. At the same time, 
the extent of capital formation in agriculture was recorded as being high in these 
districts, at least high as compared to the general level of transactions in the districts 
in other directions. Tripura and Raisen also showed somewhat similar character¬ 
istics. The level of operations in the latter two districts was ordinarily higher 
than the level of operations in the former two districts. However, a low level 
of borrowings and repayments and a relatively high level of capital expenditure 
in agriculture also characterize them. When the performance of these districts 
is contrasted with other indicators as that of comparison between repayment per¬ 
formance and repayment requirement or with levels of gross receipts or family 
expenditure reported, it is seen that the inclusion of these districts among districts 
showing a positive balance for all classes of cultivators is due, in the main, to two 
factors: firstly, the fact that the average borrowings in those districts were very 
low, and secondly, that they were credited with relatively high average capital for¬ 
mation. The comparative high average capital formation in these districts may con¬ 
firm doubts relating to the propriety of classifying all capital expenditure in 
agriculture excluding land and livestock purchase as expenditure leading to capital 
formation. The relatively high level of expenditure on this account in a district 
like Sirohi indicates, in view of the circumstances such as the dependence of the 
cultivators in the district on sources of income other than farming, that a substantial 
part of the expenditure might have been of the nature of current expenditure and, 
therefore, could not lead to capital formation. However, even if there has been some 
inclusion of expenditure under capital expenditure in agriculture excluding land and 
livestock purchase, when in fact the expenditure included was of the current type, 
the accounts do show approximately whether or not the average family was living 
within its means, such as they were, during the year. Whether it was because the 
credit was low that borrowings were low and whether it was because there were few 
assets to sell that there was not much receipt from sale of assets, it yet remains clear 
that taking the year as a whole there was little of what we have termed ‘ disinvest¬ 
ment’ in these districts by the average cultivating family, and that, on the other 
hand, it undertook during the year substantial expenditure, whether current or capital, 
for purposes such as land reclamation, bunding, development of irrigation resources, 
etc. 

14.3.8 This is emphasized by comparing similar data from districts that 
fared badly during the year according to our criteria. Examining the figures for 
districts in which no class of cultivators showed a positive balance during the year, 
it is seen that this was due to an opposite set of movements. In these districts, which 
number 20, there are some in which borrowings were low and others in which borrow¬ 
ings were very high. Those with low borrowings showed also low capital expenditure 
in agriculture together with some sale of assets. The low capital expenditure in 
agriculture was usually much lower than the borrowings and this gives a general 
negative balance; the average figures per family presumably represent the types of 
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transactions which result in a negative balance for all classes of cultivators. Just 
as the crediting of certain items of capital expenditure in agriculture might have been 
a slightly misleading factor in the case of districts which showed a positive balance 
for all classes of cultivators, a possibly misleading factor in the case of districts which 
showed an all round negative balance might be the treatment of sale of assets. In 
particular, the Punjab-PEPSU districts of Hissar, Mohindergarh and Bhatinda, and 
the districts of Bhagalpur, Rewa, Sagar, Bangalore and Kurnool, all showed com¬ 
paratively very high disinvestment by sale of assets. However, except in Hissar, 
Mohindergarh and possibly in Sagar, the classification is not likely to have been 
misleading. In these three districts the sale of assets was mainly of livestock and it 
may not necessarily represent sale of capital assets. In other districts like Bhagalpur, 
for example, it was either financial assets or land assets that were mostly sol<i. 
Therefore, barring exceptional instances, an adjustment made for the doubtful 
element in sale of assets is not likely to lead to any general change in the picture 
for most of the districts. 

14.3.9 In contrast to the low borrowing districts, some districts showed very 
high borrowings. These high borrowings were ordinarily associated with high levels 
in all respects as for example in sale of assets, repayments and in expenditure on 
capital formation. But the net result of all the high level activity was ultimately 
a negative balance. It has been shown elsewhere that the calculations of positive 
and negative balance made by us do not necessarily indicate good or bad years or 
seasons. They appear generally to indicate whether during the season the total 
resources were conserved or dissipated. At the same time it is true that the large 
majority of districts included in the 20 with a negative balance for every class of 
cultivators belonged either to areas which had insecure or depressed economies 
or which suffered during the year or during the immediately preceding years from 
adverse conditions. Prominent among these are districts such as Jhabua, a number 
of districts from the Punjab-PEPSU and Rajasthan regions and districts like West 
Khandesh. There were also other districts in which, though conditions were not 
bad during the particular year, they had been chronically bad for some years or 
were bad in the immediately preceding years. Examples of such districts are 
Bhagalpur and Ramanathapuram. There are none among these 20 districts, which, 
by any other indicator, had done particularly well during the year. 

14.3.10 As pointed out above, it might be possible that districts which had 
even adverse seasons during the year might make a good showing in these calculations 
if, especially, the total borrowings and other disinvestment operations had been kept 
low by the average cultivating family. Such cases would be exceptional; but that 
it was possible for this to happen indicates the usefulness of our calculations in 
bringing out important differences in borrowing and expenditure behaviour on the 
part of the average cultivating family in a district even in circumstances which were 
adverse, though this may represent no more than a forced adjustment to low level 
operations because of chronic adverse circumstances in the district. 
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14.3.11 Broadly, the picture presented by these data is not one of a generally 
favourable year. This agrees with the general picture which the increase in out¬ 
standing debt presented. It is also a picture that shows a worsening of the position 
of rural families from the big cultivators to the group of non-cultivators, in that order. 

14.4 NET BALANCE AND THE LEVEL OF CAPITAL FORMATION 

14.4.1 It has been indicated above that a high degree of capital formation is not 
necessarily associated with either a uniformly positive or a negative balance on capital 
transactions among all groups of families. However, it is interesting to observe that 
among the nine districts which showed a positive balance for all classes of cultivators, 
six showed a high degree of capital formation, exceeding Rs 200 per family, for culti¬ 
vators as a class. Also, among the ten districts which showed a positive balance for all 
classes of cultivators except the small cultivators, in five districts capital formation 
by cultivators exceeded Rs 200 per family. On the other hand, among the 20 
districts in which a negative balance emerged in all classes of cultivators, there are 
only two which showed high capital formation exceeding Rs200 per family for 
cultivators as a class. This is not an unexpected result. If a generally bad per¬ 
formance of all classes of cultivators is equated with a bad season or some other 
adverse condition which has a general incidence, then it is not surprising that only 
a small number of districts suffering from this handicap should show high capital 
formation during the year. The apparent inconsistency is really that of coexistence 
of high capital formation during the year with a negative balance for all classes of 
cultivators. The bad fortunes of some classes and the good fortunes of some others 
may coexist and are fully compatible with high capital formation by classes which 
have done well during the year. But if all classes did badly during the year, how 
was capital formed is a question that requires looking into. In this case the problem 
is really that of locating the source of finance of capital formation. A measure of 
capital formation having been recorded on the positive side of the account, a negative 
balance would indicate sources for this being raised, largely either through sale of 
assets or through borrowings, and when funds raised in this manner exceeded the 
extent of capital formation, a negative balance would emerge. With all groups of 
families showing an overall negative balance, the presumption would be that the 
negative balance was met by sale of assets or by borrowings from persons outside 
the economy. It has to be remembered in this connexion that our calculations 
suffer from the grave defect of not including internal lendings. Sums lent by culti¬ 
vators or non-cultivators to others in the rural area or outside are not included in 
the investment account of the cultivators or non-cultivators. This leaves a large 
gap in the account. Because of this, a net negative balance shown by all groups 
and by all families as a whole in our calculations need not necessarily mean external 
sources of funds for the families in the districts during the year for meeting that 
balance. Because it may be that the balance was struck, not by resort to external 
finance, but through loans raised within the community. Similarly, it might happen 
that in districts like Hissar, Mohindergarh and perhaps Sagar, the net negative 
balance was inflated because of the inclusion on the side of disinvestment of sales of 
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livestock which were no more than the product of current business. These two defects 
in our statistics make it impossible to pose in a quantitative form the problem regard¬ 
ing total deficits or regarding amounts of borrowing etc. necessary to compensate 
them. 

14.4.2 However, attention may be drawn to figures of increase in debt and 
the extent to which they are likely to explain the finance of capital formation. 
Districts in which capital formation exceeded Rs 100 per family for all families 
as well as for all cultivators and in which also all families and all cultivators showed 
a negative balance are Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Palamau, Deoria, Kanpur, Agra, 
Sirmoor, Bhatinda, Mohindergarh, Sawai Madhopur, Chittorgarh, Sagar, Bijapur, 
Cuddapah and Kurnool. Most of the districts noted above are districts in which 
the average debt for all families increased by more than Rs 140 per family during 
the year covered by the Survey. 

14.4.3 Capital formation has not, of course, necessarily anything directly to 
do with a positive or negative balance of investment or with large increases in debt. 
Large increase in debt may be associated with high capital formation and a net 
positive balance, or with a high capital formation and a net negative balance, or 
with small capital formation and a negative balance, or other combinations of these 
features. In this context, it is not so much the extent of borrowing or of increase 
in debt as the manner in which borrowed and owned funds were utilized that is 
important. 

14.4.4 Examining the list of districts which showed high increase in debt 
during the year, it would be found that among those with the highest of such increases, 
i.e., exceeding Rs 240 per cultivating family, some districts like Mohindergarh, 
Cuddapah and Barmer did not show a^high degree of capital formation during the year; 
all the three districts mentioned above are among the districts which showed a net dis¬ 
investment position for every class of cultivators including the big cultivators. There 
is, on the other hand, a district, viz., Meerut, which showed an increase in debt which 
exceeded Rs 250 per cultivating family during the year and yet the district is included 
in the list of nine districts which showed net investment position for all classes of 
cultivators. We have again districts like Bhatinda, Bhagalpur, Kurnool and Sagar, 
which showed a high increase in debt per cultivating family, exceeding Rs 200. All 
these districts are among districts with fairly high capital formation and are also 
yet among the 20 districts with a negative balance for all classes of cultivators 
including the big cultivators. 

14.4.5 It is thus clear that a variety of relations may subsist between the 
various factors. A high increase in debt may have been utilized in a substantial 
measure towards capital formation or may not have been utilized at all or very 
little of it may have been utilized towards that purpose. A highly solvent position 
during the year for all classes coupled with high borrowings may lead to particularly 
high level of capital formation, or a generally negative balance may coexist with 
high capital formation financed by even a higher level of average increase in debt. 
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III this case, not only would the funds for capital formation be found largely by 
borrowing, but borrowing would also have been used to a substantial extent for 
meeting the needs of current consumption and production finance. It may be 
remarked that in each of the five districts, viz., Bhagalpur, Bhatinda, Sagar, Cud- 
dapah and Kurnool, in which a net negative balance for all classes of cultivators 
was found coexisting with fairly high capital formation which exceeded Rs 150 
per cultivating family, there was an average increase in debt of more than Rs 200 
per cultivating family during the year. 

14.4.6 As indicated above, the increase in debt during the year does not neces¬ 
sarily mean increase in external debt. It may be that internal resources used for 
lending not having appeared in the calculations made by us for families or groups, 
a negative balance w^as shown for some in whose case, in fact, a positive balance 
existed. This consideration may alter the picture in relation to the deficits shown 
by the big cultivators or the upper deciles in jiarticular districts. 

I4.S LIMITATIONS OF DATA FOR CALCULATIONS OF NET BALANCE 

14.5.1 Before proceeding to discuss further the data relating to investment 
and disinvestment calculations, some qualifications of these data need to be stressed. 
Most of the qualifications have been mentioned above in other contexts, but they are 
brought together here for presenting a total picture. In treating of capital expen¬ 
diture in agriculture, including the expenditure on purchase of land and purchase 
of livestocjk, as investment, we are overestimating, perhaps to a large extent, the net 
balance. We have discussed in detail the relative importance within a number of 
items of capital expenditure, of expenditure required for repairs and maintenance. 
Even more important than this, in the present context, is likely to be the element 
of replacement included in our data of capital formation. It has been already 
pointed out how, especially in relation to bunding and reclamation, laying of nevr 
orchards and plantations and construction and repairs of residential houses and 
other buildings, it is likely that a large proportion of the expenditure was for replace¬ 
ment of an asset rather than for creation of an additional asset. 

14.5.2 The expenditure that we have treated as capital formation may, in 
particular instances, largely be a recurrent, annual or biennial item. Ajs an illus¬ 
tration it may be stated that in some districts farm houses in particular viUages 
are built usually when some big cultivated holding is away at a distance from 
the village site; in such cases the cultivators would annually erect a small hut in 
the distant holding. Such annual expenditure is obviously almost completely 
replacement expenditure. We have not treated this as a deduction from gross capital 
formation as it could not be classed as repairs and maintenance expenditure. In 
some districts an important constituent of the capital expenditure item was ex¬ 
penditure on laying of new orchards and plantations. Recurrent expenditure on 
these plantations is very considerable and the life of the plantations or gardens at 
particular locations is not long. Therefore, a large proportion of the expenditure is 
replacement or current operational expenditure. We have, however, included it in 
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capital formation for lack of da;ta to make definite allowances. Thus, replacement 
expenditure may be fairly heavy in capital formation and this would have to be 
allowed for in addition to the nipair and maintenance element for which we have 
indicated levels of allowances. The argument also applies to purchase of livestock. 
Pui’chase of livestock is much more largely part of current operation than of capital 
expenditure. For that reason we have excluded it from our calculations regarding 
capital formation. However, in taking the overall balance of capital expenditure, 
purchase of land and purchase of livestock have both been considered as investment. 

14.5.3 In sale of assets included in the disinvestment calculations, there is 
also some element, though very much smaller than the element discussed above, of 
current transactions. This relates to sale of ordinary produce of business which 
has been considered as a sale of asset. To the extent that this is so, sale of asset, 
mostly of livestock, represents no act of disinvestment. The proceeds of those sales 
should be taken not to capital account but to current account of the family. 

14.6.4 Apart, therefore, from the deficiencies in our data pointed out earlier, 
a calculation of net balance attempted on the basis of our data must allow for the 
elements mentioned above, viz,, (1) livestock purchase which does not represent net 
addition to stock at the end of the year, (2) the repair and maintenance element 
fox which allowances have been indicated earlier in the discussion on gross capital 
formation, (3) an allowance for the replacement or depreciation element in the data 
regarding capital formation, and on the other side (4) a small element in the sale of 
assets, which represents sale of livestock which is part» of current business operations 
and does not represent capital disinvestment. 

14.5.5 Among items not enumerated by us, the most important ones arc, 
purchase of bullion and oniaments and lendings of cultivators and of other rural 
families. The extent of modification necessary for expenditure on purchase of 
bullion and ornaments may not be large. This is a matter in which estimation is 
extremely difficult. We have obtained through the General Schedule information 
regarding sale of bullion and ornaments during the year by the families in the 
selected villages. We may utilize this information for estimating the extent of 
purchase of bullion and ornaments by rural families. On the evidence of all facts, 
the year was not favoiirable for a large majority of rural families and there was a 
great deal of increase in debt during the year. Therefore, this was not a period during 
which it would be possible for rural families to invest large sums in assets like bullion 
and ornaments. On evidence of the data showing the increase in debt, it may be 
argued that the level of purchase by rural families of bullion and ornaments during 
the year could not have been larger than the sales made by rural families daring the 
same period. The need to disinvest in a variety of ways to meet expenses of current 
consumption and production was, obviously, pressing during the year. In such 
circumstances rural families as a whole could not have increased their total holdings 
of bulUon and ornaments. On this reasoning, a deduction equivalent to the extent 
of sale of bullion and ornaments by the rural families during the period should be 
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enough to restore the balance in the accounts created by the non-inclusion of purchase 
of bullion and ornaments in the General Schedule. This is a matter only of an 
amount of Rs 3 per family in overall figures and does not substantially change the 
general position. Even if the sale has been under-reported, this would not affect 
the (jalculatioii of net balance, as on the above reasoning the only necessary correction 
is to eliminate from the disinvestment side receipts from sale of bullion and ornaments. 

14.6.6 The qualifications in relation to our data introduced above might make 
the picture rather strikingly different from the picture presented by the uinnodified 
figures in relation to particular groups or regions, though the overall average calcu¬ 
lations might not be materially changed by the considerations mentioned above. 
The major allowances on the two sides are (1) for lendings adding to the investment 
side and (2) for the maintenance and replacement elements reducing the value of the 
investment. It is obvious that the addition would be important only for the upper 
decile cultivators and in particular for the big cultivators. The deductions, on the 
other hand, would affect the figures for all the deciles in somewhat similar proportions; 
or possibly the deductions regarding repair, maintenance and replacement may even 
have to be proportionately larger for the lower decile cultivators than for the upper. 
It is impossible to work out the effect of this in detail on the fortunes of the various 
groups. However, the considerations stated above make it necessary to think of 
the results of the year as having been much better for the upper decile cultivators, 
in particular for the big cultivators, and somewhat worse for the medium and the 
small cultivators, than are shown in the tables presented, 

14.6 CALCULATIONS OF NET BALANCE: FURTHER REFINEMENTS 
Adjustments required by lendings 

14.6.1 Since no information on cash lendings of the rural families was collected 
during the Survey, an attempt has been made to estimate the same. The main 
data used in this estimation are those of dues reported in the General Schedule by 
families in the selected villages. This estimation, which is carried out separately for 
cultivators and non-cultivators, is based on certain broad assumptions. In the case 
of cultivators, we assume for this purpose that the agriculturist moneylenders 
account for the major portion of total cash lendings by cultivators in the villages, 
and on the basis of the assumption further take it for granted that the ratio of the bor¬ 
rowings of all rural families from agriculturist moneylenders to the debt owed by aU 
rural families to agriculturist moneylenders is roughly equal to the ratio of cash 
lendings of cultivators to the reported dues of cultivators. We have data from the 
General Schedule relating to debt owed to agriculturist moneylenders, borrowings from 
them and the dues reported by cultivators, and we can, with the help of the assump¬ 
tion formulated above, estimate the lendings of cultivators. In the case of non-culti¬ 
vators, we make a parallel assumption, namely, that professional moneylenders 
account for the major portion of cash lendings of non-cultivators and proceed to 
equate the ratio of borrowings of all rural families from professional moneylenders 
to the debt owed by all rural families to professional moneylenders, with the ratio 
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of lendings of nou*cultivators to the reported dues of non-cultivators. Oji the basis 
of this assumption of equality in the two ratios, we can, as in the case of cultivators, 
estimate the cash lendings of non-cultivators. These estimates of cash lendings 
of cultivators and non-cultivators have been used in the following discussion. 

14.6.2 Table 14.9 sets out all-India averages of the various items on tlu* 
investment and disinvestment side of capital transactions for cultivating, non- 
cultivating and all families and for the four classes of cultivators, together witVi 
calculations of estimated lendings by each of these groups or classcvs of rural families. 
It would be seen that estimated lendings in all classes excepting tlie big cultivators 
approximate to or are less than the total expenditure on cojistruction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings, by the respective groups. Only in th<* 
case of the big cultivators were lendings substantially larger than the ex])enditurt‘ 
on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings ; in the case of 
the small cultivators, on the other hand, they were significantly smaller. 

Refined estimates 

14.6.3 It has been noted above that while no information was ol)taine(l 
regarding purchase of bullion and ornaments by rural families during the year, 
they were asked regarding sale of these in comiexion with the information relat¬ 
ing to sale of assets. Among the items specifically mentioned under the heading 
‘sale of assets’ was the item ‘sale of ornaments and bullion’. Information relating 
to these is partly indicative of disinvestment. These data have l>een briefiy dis¬ 
cussed in the previous sectioii. 

14.6.4 An additional table -table 14.10-~has been compiled to exhibit tin* 
total consequences of the various reservations that have been indicated abovi* on 
the investment and disinvestment position. Instead of taking credit on the inv(\st- 
ment side for the total expenditure on the items of capital formation, only two- 
thirds of the total expenditure on these items has been taken cnulit for. Further, 
the amount of estimated lendings has been added to investment. To eliminate the 
eflfect of livestock transactions, net purchase of livestock has been deductfid from 
total investment. Oredit has been taken for purchase of livestock in calculating 
total investment, and the item ‘sale of assets’ on the disinvestment side includes 
the amount obtained by sale of livestock. Deducting the amount of net purchase 
of livestock from investment thus neutralizes completely the effect of transactions 
on livestock account on the capital transactions account. 

14.6.5 The result of the total calculations is somewhat striking. It shows a 
large balance on the positive side for the big cultivators. The large cultivators also 
showed a positive balance. However, the positive balance for the cultivators of 
deciles two and three together was extremely small as compared to the positive 
balance shown by the big cultivators. The positive balance for cultivators of deciles 
two and tlgpee together was only Bs 21 per family compared to the positive balance 
of Rs 377 per family for the big cultivators. The medium and the small cultivators 
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TABLE I4.9~INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT POSITION: ALL 

INDIA AVERAGES 

[In rupees per family] 

AVERAOK INVESTMENT 


(jroup 

! 

I Total 

Capital 
ex|>enditnro 
in ap:rj- 
culture 

Capital 
expenditure 
in non-farm 
biisineRR 

Rt^payment 
of old debts 

1 

Financial 

investment 

expenditure 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Kip; cultivators. 

881-7 

619-7 

63-8 

164-9 

33-3 

. 

529-n 

373-1 

32-5 

111-6 

12-7 

MimHutu ,, . 

189-0 1 

130-4 

10-4 1 

47-2 

1-0 

Small . 

99-0 1 

; 68-8 1 

1 

1 9-8 

29-8 j 

0-6 

All cultivators. 

2H4-2 

i 181-7 

16-8 

61-3 

4-4 

rCori-cultivators. 

47-:i 

1 8-5 

20-2 

16-7 

1-9 

All families. 

189-J 

121-7 

18-0 

45-9 1 

3-5 
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Average 


lx roup 

'total 

Bt^rrowiii^s 

Saje of 
aRHetH 

expenditure 
on conatruc- 
tion and 
repairs of 
residential 
houses and 
other 
buildings 

Kstimateil 

lendings 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Kig cultivators. 

668-3 

528-3 

140-0 

217-6 

270-5 

; 126-8 

i 28-9 

14-1 

Larp;c ,, . 

451-9 

357-1 

94-8 

126-8 

Medium ,, . 

217-4 

172-9 

in -2 

44-5 

38-3 

24-7 

Small . 

^ 143-0 

31-8 

All cultivators. 

265 - 3 

209-5 

55-8 

60-8 

53-8 

Non-cultivators. 

79-8 

66-1 

13-7 

17-8 

18-6 

All fainiliea. 

201 -1 

159-9 

41-2 

45-9 

41-6 
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TABLE 14.10—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT POSITION: ALL 
INDIA—REFINED ESTIMATES 

[In rapees per family] 


Item 

Big 

culti¬ 

vators 

Second 

and 

third 

decile 

culti¬ 

vators 

Large 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

Medium 

culti¬ 

vators 

Small ! 
culti¬ 
vators 


Non- 

oulti- 

vators 

All 

families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

Investment: 

Purchase of land. 

109*9 

47*4 

68*2 

20*1 

8*6 

31*0 

2*1 

21*0 

Purchase of livestock. . . 

175-6 

97*3 

123*4 

50*7 

28*7 

08*3 

3*8 

40*0 

I [Expenditure on con¬ 
struction and repairs 
of residential houses 
and other buildings+ 
capital expenditure in 
non-farm business 4- 
‘other’ capital expendi¬ 
ture in agriculture!... 

410*4 

135*6 

227*2 

i 

08*2 

37*4 

100*7 

27*1 

79*1 

Repayment of old debts 

104*9 

84*9 

111*6 

47*2 

29*8 

61*3 

16*7 

45*9 

Financial investment ex¬ 
penditure. .. -. 

33*3 

2*4 

12*7 

1*0 

0*6 

4*4 

1*9 

3*5 

Lendings. 

270*5 

55*0 

120*8 

28*9 

14*1 

53*8 

18*6 

41*0 

Total. 

1164 6 

422 6 

669 9 

222 1 

119 1 

325 5 

70 2 

237 1 

Disinvestment: 

Borrowings. 

528*3 

271*6 

357*1 

172*9 

111*2 

1 

209*5 

66*1 

159*9 

Sale of assets. 

140*0 

72*2 

94*8 

44*5 

31*8 

55*8 

13*7 

41*2 

Net purchase of live¬ 
stock . 

119*8 

67*4 

78*1 

30*7 

12*2 

39*4 

-0*8 

25*5 

Total. 

788 1 

401*2 

530 0 

248 1 

155 2 

304 7 

79 0 

226 6 

Net investment(4-) or 
net disinvestment (—) 

+376 5 

+21 4 

+ 139 9 

-26 0 

-36-1 

+20 8 

-^8 8 

+ 10 5 
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showed a definite negative balance, which was also the case with non-cultivators 
as a group.. All cultivators and all rural families showed a slight positive balance 
which is mostly due to the very large positive balance of the big cultivators. This 
table, with its somewhat more realistic calculations, brings out fully the great differ¬ 
ence between the showing of the big cultivators and all the other classes of cultivators 
and non-cultivators, and it emphasizes that the medium as well as the small culti¬ 
vators suffered during the year at least a small deficit on capital account. Obviously, 
these are average figures calculated on the basis of somewhat rough assumptions. 
However, it is believed that they do represent, in the main, what appear to be the 
broad real features of the situation. 

14.7 BALANCE OF TOTAL INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT OF 
CULTIVATING FAMILIES INCLUDED IN THE INTENSIVE ENQUIRY 

14.7.1 A negative overall balance for all families or cultivating families, or 
a general negative balance for any one group or for all groups, does not necessarily 
throw any light on the fortunes of individual families. The figures we have 
used so far are all average figures in which the total balance for all families in a group 
is cast together. This is no necessary indication of a large or a small number of 
families having done well during the year; because, in an overall account small 
deficits or small surpluses on account of a large number of individuals may be offset 
by very large deficits or surpluses of a small number of individuals. When this 
happens the overall figure gives no necessary indication of the fortunes of a majority, 
or any number or proportion of the population. For examining this aspect we have 
to resort to the data from the intensive enquiry. The number of families for whom 
special schedules for this enquiry were filled was comparatively small. It was, 
therefore, possible for us to make up individual totals for each family and to ascertain 
whether each particular family had a negative or a positive balance during the year 
according to our calculations. It is interesting to compare the results of the analysis 
of numbers of families showing a positive or negative balance with the overall figures 
for groups or for classes as yielded by the group calculations. For purpose of attain¬ 
ing proper comparability, the data in this regard have to be taken from the intensive 
enquiry itself. 

Proportion of families having net positive or negative balance 

14.7.2 On the basis of these calculations, a table has been prepared giving the 
proportion of families which reported positive and negative balance in the upper and 
the lower strata in each district. The proportion of families in whose case the repor¬ 
ted amounts of investment and disinvestment were equal and of those families which 
did not report any item of investment or of disinvestment, are also presented in this 
table. Those showing an exact balance were small in number. Those not reporting 
any amounts were, however, comparatively numerous and significantly so in some 
districts. 


14.7.3 It would be noted that the calculations of net investment or net dis¬ 
investment do not show as a whole a large difference between the results for the 
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TABLE I4JI—PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING NET INVEST¬ 
MENT OR NET DISINVESTMENT 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



r PPEK STRATA CTTLTITATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

8tat^;Distriet 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

Net 

dis¬ 

invest¬ 

ment 

Invest¬ 
ment 
equal to 
dis¬ 
til vest- 
mt'iit 

No 

invest¬ 
ment 
or dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

N*^t 

dis¬ 

invest¬ 

ment 

Invest¬ 
ment 
equal to 
dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment 

No 

invest¬ 
ment 
or dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment 


1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

pBMP 

■nilli 

S 

Assam 

Ijikhimpiir. 

82 n 

9‘8 


7'6 

73-3 

H 


14 8 

(/achar... 

42 4 

5S-2 

24 

- 

49 7 


... 

4'9 

Kamrup.... 

64 2 

33-2 


26 

36 2 

39 0 


4'S 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

700 

26-3 

12 

23 

43 0 

33'0 

23 

173 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

13-9 

42 1 

24 

416 

137 

25'9 

24'1 

34'3 

Malda. 

44-S 

47-7 

2'3 

30 

32'3 

47'7 

2-3 

17'7 

Burdwan. 

416 

27 6 

17 

29 1 

41 6 

18'i 

- 

40 0 

Midnajxire. 

61‘3 

28‘7 

31 

69 

39'9 

27 6 

24 

30'1 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 

8-4 

916 



1'3 

88'8 


97 

Monghvr. 

42'3 

57-3 


O'i 

23'0 

30'0 

48 

20'2 

Hazaribagh. 

38- 7 

36 0 

- 

3'3 

36 0 

29 0 

43 

10'3 

Paiamau. 

70-8 

29 0 


0‘2 

39 3 

33'5 

47 

03 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

73 3 

8-6 


18-1 

66'3 

3' 7 


27'8 

Ballia. 

300 

49-3 

23 

180 

11'3 

75'4 


13'3 

Dooria. 

720 

23 • 5 

- 

2'3 

64'1 

32'3 


3'6 

Jaunpur. 

OS’Tj 

J3’4 

04 

13'7 ; 

40 7 \ 

13-7 

43 

39'3 

tSultanpur. 

8itapiir. 

35-3 

30 0 

2'8 

119 1 

187 \ 

48'8 

- 

32 3 

33-9 1 

14'3 

23 

49 3 : 

10 0 

214 

4'3 

6i'3 

Kanpur. 

73 3 

16'3 

- 

10 0 

mimM 

12'1 

3'6 

101 

Hatiiirj)iir. 

38-7 

28'7 

- 

12 6 

mmm 

133 


67'6 

tShahjahanpur. 

66 9 

23'1 

20 

60 

33’9 

31 0 

10 

14'1 

Agra. 

48’2 

42'4 

19 

7‘3 

300 

32 4 

13 

16 3 

Aligarh. 

741 

219 

30 

10 

48-8 

331 

40 

14'1 

Nainital. 

73-6 

22 3 


19 

73-3 

26 3 



Meorut. 

76 1 

3'S 

38 

163' 

37 4 

6'2 

8'8 

276 

Himachal Pradesh 

8irraoor. 

27-4 

36'3 


33'4 , 

26 3 

34 4 

14 

37'9 

Punjab 

Hoshiarjmr. 

600 

34'3 


37 

340 

607 

13 

40 

Jullundur. 

33-1 

642 


07 

400 

33 1 


249 

Hisaar. 

97 

39'3 

4 3 

26 '7 

14 

438 

14 

314 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

340 

410 

42 

\ 

1 

08 

481 

40 0 

J'5 

10'4 

Mohindorgarh. 

7‘9 

730 


16 9 

07 

92 3 

11 

3'7 

Rajasthan 

Churu. 

23'6 

n 

IR 

44 3 

S'6 

427 


48'7 

Banner. 

300 

316 

O'] 

183 

23-r, 

363 

33 

16'7 

8irohi. 

83 0 

3'8 

- 

112 

630 

23 


32'5 

Jaipur. 

460 

30'3 

02 

3'3 

35 0 

39 0 


60 

8awai Madbopur. 

38^4 

41-6 

- 

- 

40'6 

39'4 

- 

... 

Ohittorgarh. 

32-3 

223 

** 

230 

400 

32'3 


27-5 
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TABLE l4Ji—PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING NET INVEST¬ 
MENT OR NET DISINVESTMENT—Concluded 


jlntwiKive enquiry data] 


STRATA CULTIVATORS 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


St at<' 'Dint net 

Not 

invest- 

ment 

Not 

ilis- 

invest- 

mt'iit 

rnv(*H<* 
merit 
equalt) 
dis- 
invest- 
mtuit 

No 

ill vest- 
merit 
or dis- 
irivoHt- 
luent 

Nt^t 

invesi- 

rnent 

Net 

dis- 

invest- 

ment 

Invest¬ 
ment 
equal to 
dis- 
invest¬ 
ment 

N(» 

invest¬ 
ment 
or dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

7 

8 

Madhya Bharat 









flhabua. 

3,5-0 

64-H 

0-2 


,10-0 

60-8 

9-2 

... 

Shivpiiri. 

93-1 

6-9 


.. 

74-6 

JO-4 

1-1 

6-0 

Shajat>iir. 

37-6 

64-0 

7-0 

1-6 

180 

61-0 

10-0 

6-0 

Hhiisa. 

62-6 

3S-3 

0-8 

8- 1 

46-0 

04 0 

1-7 

18-4 

Bhopal 









Raison. 

67-4 

10-9 


21-7 

63-5 

28-7 


7-8 

Vindhya Pradesh 









Siitna. 

60-1 

29-9 


10-0 

32-2 

12 0 

4-0 

61 - 8 

Howa. 

61-2 

3H-H 

\ 1-2 

8-8 

350 

40-0 


36-0 

Orissa 





\ 



1 

Samba Ipiir. 

96-9 

3-1 


... 

97-8 

2-2 



I*uri. 

\ 76-6 

23-0 


0-6 

63-2 

44-8 

1-0 

1-0 

Koraput. 

47-7 

62-3 

' 

1 

40-4 

69-6 

... 


Madhya Pradesh 









RiJaspiir. 

34-6 

29-1 

6-3 

31-1 

17-3 

61-0 

0-6 

31-1 

IbHX. 

r>io 

19-1 

6-7 

23-2 

16-6 

26-0 

6-0 

63-4 

('handa. 

! 66 - 6 

2H-6 

- 

6-0 

40 0 

32-0 

6-0 

17-0 

Nagf)ur. 

67-0 

21-6 

4-0 

t -6 

37-0 

38-0 

1-0 

21-0 

Sajrar. 

42-3 

66-4 

\ 0-2 

hi 

26-8 

6 7 -1 

.... 

16-1 

Akola. 

69-7 

24-3 

6-8 

9-2 

41-9 

27-1 

11-4 

20-0 

Saurashtra 









Sorat-h. 

77-6 

22-6 



60-0 

40-0 

... 

- 

Bombay 









Ahiuedabad. 

62-S 

32-6 

2-2 

2-6 

66-4 

32-1 

6 - 0 

6 • li 

Broaeli. 

46-6 

46-4 

2-6 

4-6 

42-0 

36-1 

3-0 

18-9 

West KhaiideH}i. 

33-7 

41-3 

3-7 

21-3 

14-8 

30-0 

10-6 

44-7 

l*r»ona. 

62-1 

26-9 

1-6 

0-4 

42-3 

38 -1 

3-8 

16-8 

Rntna^iri. 

36-4 

33-9 

0-6 

29-1 

17-2 

26-1 

3-9 

62-8 

Kolhapur. 

36-1 

30-0 

2-6 

32-4 

20-0 

20-0 

2-6 

67-6 

Hijapur. 

4S-2 

39-6 

3-7 

S-6 

26-6 

19-8 

2-8 

20-9 

Hyderabad 









OHmanalwid. 

46-3 

47-1 

3 - 7 

3-4 

16-3 

69-9 

12-1 

2-7 

Rarblmni. 

63-9 

30-0 

2-2 

3-9 

47-8 

33-4 

1-2 

17-6 

Nizamabad. 

34-S 

61-1 

" i 

14-1 

26-0 

36-0 

3-6 

36-4 

Malibiibnagar. 

46-6 

41-0 

6-6 

6-9 

22-4 

60-8 


16-8 

Mysore 









Hassan. 

47-7 

48-7 

... 

3-6 

44-0 

48-7 

\ 

7-3 

Banfi;aloro. 

66-0 

44-4 


0-6 

46-0 

61-2 


3-8 

Madras 









tV)imbatoiu. 

34-0 

47-0 

1-0 

18-0 

21-0 

62-0 

- 

17-0 

< 'uddaimh. 

26-7 

67-9 

4-0 

11-4 

180 

69-3 

2-3 

20-4 

Kumool. 

43-6 

49-2 

4-7 

2-6 

26-6 

63-6 

2-2 

7-8 

\Vo«t Gmiavari. 

41-2 

48-3 

4-6 

6-9 

28-8 

69-3 

3-S 

8-1 

(■'hinglcput. 

41-6 

66-8 


1-7 

13-9 

69-1 

6-0 

12-0 

Ramanathapuram. 

17-0 

66 • 7 

... 

16-3 

12-6 

60-8 

1-6 

25-0 

Malabar.. 

36-9 

63-7 

0-4 

- 

34-1 

64-1 

1-8 


Travaitcore-Cochi n 









Qiiilon. 

49-0 

36-0 

— 

16-0 

50-6 

29-9 


19-6 
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lower and the upper strata, though, generally, the number of those having negative 
balance was somewhat larger in the lower than in the upper strata. There is more 
correlation between the results of both the strata in the same district. It would 
thus appear that a positive balance is not as a rule associated with the upper strata 
and a negative balance with the lower, but that the number of those having a positive 
or a negative balance in both strata move more or less together in the light of the 
conditions of the particular district. The positive or the negative balance is the 
result of a total adjustment made to their varying circumstances by cultivating 
families in the different strata in each district. As will appear from the data on 
farm business, receipts of the lower decile cultivators from activities other than 
farming are extremely important. Where these are regular and large, the last decile 
cultivator, who would then be only a part-time cultivator, might find himself in a 
better economic position than the medium cultivator or even the upper decile 
cultivator, especially if the agricultural season or prices were adverse during the 
year. Therefore, negative or positive balance would not be necessarily Rvssociated 
completely with the position of the family in the deciles or strata. The possibility 
of such adjustments by the cultivator with small or large cultiv^ated holding indicates 
the need for looking carefull}^ into the different types of operations of cultivators in 
different strata. 

14.7.4 In considering these data, attention may be drawm in the first instance 
to the very large number of cultivators in whose case there was no report at all in 
relation to any of the items that entered into our calculations of investment and 
disinvestment. That large numbers of cultivators in many districts did not report 
any transaction under items which entered into our capital items, on the positive 
or on the negative side, means that they had no expenditure in relation to any of the 
items denoted by us as 'capital investment in agriculture/ or ‘capital investment 
in non-farm business’ or ‘financial investment expenditure’ and also had neither 
borrowed nor repaid nor sold any asset during the year. There is a concentration 
of the districts in which large proportions of cultivating families reported no 
transaction in relation to these items in particular regions. Such concentration is 
marked in the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region. Four districts from Rajasthan and 
all the selected districts of West Bengal are also included among districts in which large 
proportions reported having had no capital investment or disinvestment transactions 
during the year. Hissar of the Punjab, Rewa and Satna of Vindhya Pradesh and 
Bilaspur and Durg of Madhya Pradesh also exhibited the same condition. Apart 
from these there are also other districts where the same condition was found. These 
include districts like Ratnagiri, Kolhapur and Sirmoor. It is somewhat surpriring, 
however, to find districts like Coimbatore, Meerut and QuQon included among 
these. As a general rule, there is no material difference between the reporting 
by the lower and the upper strata in this regard. In some districts, however, such 
as Midnapore, Hamirpur, Rewa and Satna, there was a specially large proportion 
among the lower strata who did not report capital transactionB, though the cor¬ 
responding percentage of such families among the upper strata was low. 
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14.7.5 Before examining the data relating to number of cultivating families 
reporting positive and negative balance in particular districts, we may discuss the 
data regarding the proportions of total cultivating families reporting a positive or 
negative balance in the various regions or States. These proportions emphasize 
aspects of the situation not fully brought out in the overall group averages. In this 
connexion, the most striking data are, perhaps, those for cultivators in the districts 
of Madras. The General Schedule data give in the case of cultivators a positive 
balance for fou^ of the selected districts and a negative balance for the remaining 
three; the intensive enquiry figures give a positive balance for only two districts. 
On the other hand, the position in the Madras districts, as indicated by the proportion 
of those showing a negative balance was almost uniformly bad for all districts. The 
data in this respect show that about 60 per cent or more of the cultivating families 
of the lower strata and more than 45 per cent of the cultivating families of the upper 
strata, in each district of Madras, showed a negative balance during the year. In 
the districts of Punjab and PEPSU the perlbrmanc.e, when measured in terms of 
the number of cultivators who showed a positive or a negative balance, appears 
radically different. Here, it is only in the districts of Hissar and Mohindergarh 
that in both the strata the number of cultivators who showed a negative balance was 
larger in proportion than the number who showed a positive balance. For the 
upper strata in Hoshiarpur and for the lower strata in Jullundur, the percentage of 
those having a positive balance W'as higher than the percentage of those having a 
negative balance. In Bhatinda, both in the lower and in the upper strata the per¬ 
centage with a positive balance was higher than the percentage with a negative 
balance. According to the General Schedule enquiry, of the five selected districts 
in these States, a negative balance appeared for all classes of cultivators in all the 
five districts except for the first three classes in Jullundur and for the medium 
cultivators in Hoshiarpur. Thus, whereas measured by overall average amoimts 
the results for the Punjab and PEPSU appear worse than those for the Madras 
districts, measured in terms of proportions of those who had a positive or a negative 
balance, the results of the Punjab and PEPSU do not appear to be so uniformly 
adverse. 

14.7.6 Considering data for some individual districts, we find that in some 
there was a consistently large proportion of families having a negative balance during 
the year. The districts in which this is most marked are Bhagalpur and Mohindergarh 
in both of which, in both the strata, the percentage of families having a negative 
balance was 76 or more, and the districts of Malabar, Kamanathapuram and Jhabua, 
where the similar percentage level in both the strata exceeded 60. In Hissar the 
position was equally bad on the negative balance side. Only, the proportions of 
those reporting negative balance were not equally large because of the large per¬ 
centages, 27 in the upper strata and 61 in the lower strata, who reported neither 
investment nor disinvestment transactions. 

14.7.7 On the other hand, there are a number of districts in which the number 
of fiamilies showing positive balance was equally overwhelmingly large. In the 
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TABLE 14.12—INVESTMENT AND DISINVEST- 

[ Intonsive pnquirj’ clatii. 


Stattv Difltric’t 

Average 

ea})ital 

exjienditiire 

in 

ngric'ultunt 

Average 
oaiiital 
expenditure 
in non-fann 
Inisineas 

Average 
it‘paynu)nt 
of old d(‘l)ts 

Average 

expenditure 

on 

purehaHO of 
shares in 
eo-oporative 
societies, 
banks, tde. 

Average 
additions ti» 
deposits in 
eo-oi»erat.ive 
Hoeioties. 
postal 
savings 
and other 
banks, etc. 


1 

•» 

3 

4 

5 

Assam 

Lakhimpiir. .. 

J(l‘) 

4 

188 



Caohar. 

I4;t 


15 

- 


Kamrup. 


18 

28 


1 

Tripura 

Tripura. 


41 

60 

- 

_ 

West Bengal 

Jalpai^uri. 

SH 


30 



Malda. 

:m 

20 

i 1 

1 


Hurd wail. 

\\)'2 

4 

27 

1 


Midnapore. 

241 

6 

56 


- 

Bihar 

lihagalpur. 

Monjzhvr.. 

243 

2d.H 

1 

97 

7 


.... 

Hazaribajjh. 


• 

10 


248 

Palamau. 

IHI 

49 

5 



Uttar Pradesh 






Mirzapur. 

73 

2 

47 

- 


HalJia.| 

lop I 

27 

28 



Danria. 

1H3 ; 

3 

219 

1 

i o 

daunpiir.| 

!lf> j 

15 

28 


- 

Sultaiipur.j 

iSitapur.| 

:>(» I 

m ! 


O i 



Kanpur.j 

2IP I 

31 j 

19 i 


- 

Hamirpur.! 

.“><)« : 


141 

1 

- 

Shabjahaiipnr.i 

IfM 1 

10 

187 


... 

Agm.j 

317 1 

63 

32 



.Vligarh. 

:i4o 

33 

100 


- 

Xainital. 

2\m 

30 

103 



Meerut. 

•'>77 

98 

40 



Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmuor.i 

M;p i 

36 

85 

_ 


Punjab 

Hoshiarpui-.| 

i 

2P4 ; 

1 

28 

1 

17 

>lul!undiir. . .. 

364 

3 

70 

•» 

7 

His.«tar. 1 

I2S 


12 

- 

- 

PEPSU 






Bhatinda. 

3()6 

5 

194 


- 

Mohindergarh. 

394 

- 

143 

- 

- 

Rajasthan 

(^huni.. 

lid 1 


8 



Barmcr. 

207 I 

56 

11 

- 

- 

8irohi. 

136 

7 

- 


- 

Jaipur.... .•. 

330 

14 

43 

- 


Sawai Madhopur. 

563 

4 

73 

... 


(.’hittorgarh. 

174 

14 

29 

... 
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MENT: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Aiiiouiit in rujKjeB iKjr family j 


Assam 

f^akhim]iur. 

Caohiir. 

Kamnip. 

Tripura 

'IVipura. 

West Bengal 

.laljaiiguri. 

Malda. 

Hurd w an. 

MidnajKUf. 

Bihar 

fihapilpui. 

Monjrhyr. 

liazuri))a|iit. 

l‘alamau. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mi] ZMjuir. 

liallia. 

I )eoria. 

Jaunpiir. 

iSultaiijnir. 

Sitnjmr. 

Kun|nir. 

Hamirpur. 

Shahjnlu\nj)ur... 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 

Nainitnl. 

Meerut. 


A verage 
expemliUiie 
on 

p 11 roll a.so 
of National 

SavingH 

(VrtilicateH. 

Treasury 
lionds, eto. 

Average 

total 

Invest¬ 

ment 

Average 
borrow - 
ings 

Average 
sale of 
assets 

Average 

total 

disinvest¬ 

ment 

Average 

net 

invest¬ 
ment ( r ^ 
or dih 
invest¬ 
ment ( —) 

(i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

301 

aP 

8 

67 

T 2:44 

i 

158 


207 

275 

■ JJ7 

1 

338 

142 

94 

236 

1 

-1 102 


322 

i 

i 1(»9 

238 

; 8t 


118 

! 91 

i 75 1 

166 

- 48 

i 

446 

j 2J4 

; 255 

469 

- 2:4 


224 

1 IIH 

; IJ2 

230 

0 


303 

i \‘M) 

i t; 

136 

1 1(47 


Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

Punjab 

Iloshiarpur. 

dulluiiclur. 

HiBHar. 


PEPSU 

Bhatitida. 

Mohindorgarh.... 

Rajasthan 

Churn. 

Barmor. 

Sirohi. 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 
Ohittorgarii. 


- 41‘j 

i- r»t> 
-Jiu 
-f 72 
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TABLE 14.12—INVESTMENT AND DiSINVEST- 


[ Inteniuvo enquiry datji. 


Stat«; District 

Average 

capital 

exjienditure 

in 

agriculture 

Avi^ragc 
capital 
exjjenditure 
in uon-faim 
business 

Avciagt^ 
repayment 
of old debts 

Average 

expenditure 

on 

purchase of 
shares in 
co-ofKjrative 
BOcietieB, 
banks, etc. 

Average 
additions to 
deposits in 
co-operative 
societies, 
postal 
savings 
and other 
banks, etc. 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madhya Bharat 






Jhabua. 

67 

- 

30 



Shivpuri. 

202 

- 

68 



Mhajapur. 

273 

20 

393 

- 

- 

Hbilsa. 

431 

70 

248 

1 

- 

Bhopal 






Kaiseii. 

378 

7 

96 

- 

- 

Vindhya Pradosh 






8atna. 

135 

8 

24 

... 

- 

Kewa.. 

186 


37 

- 

- 

Orissa 






isarabalxjur. 

354 

9 

11 

- 

- 

Puri. 

i 147 

4 

33 

- 

- 

Koraput. 

180 

6 

72 

- 

- 

Madhya Pradesh 






Hilaspur. 

121 

2 i 

: 55 



Ourg. 

104 

i 

72 

- 


Chanda. 

109 

4 1 

98 

7 , 

- 

Nagpur. 

600 

6 ! 

286 


- 

Sagar. 

319 

174 

329 


35 

Akola. 

797 

23 

216 

1 


Saurashtra 






Soralh. 

300 

3 

175 



Bombay 






Ahmedabad. 

622 

_ 

396 

3 


Broach... 

276 


404 

9 

1 

West Khandesh. 

350 

2 

124 

2 

... 

■Poona. 

631 

18 

233 

3 

1 

Ratnagiri. 

43 

- 

19 

- 

- 

Kolhapur. 

153 

- 

66 

2 

38 

Bijapur. 

348 

73 

79 

1 

- 

Hyderabad 






Osmanabad. 

389 

6 

178 



Parbhani. 

360 

1 

193 



Nizamabad. 

244 


137 

- 


Mahbubnagar. 

467 

10 

158 


- 

Mysore 

. 





Hassan. 

393 

- 

65 

1 

- 

Bangalore. 

179 

19 

33 

- 

- 

Madras 






Coimbatore. 

1,052 

4 

187 


15 

Cuddapah. 

424 

69 

296 

2 

- 

Kumool. 

375 

6 

273 

2 

- 

West Godarari. 

930 

58 

509 

- 

18 

Chiiigleput. 

531 

53 

141 

- 

2 

Kamanatkapuram. 

120 

- 

44 

- 

- 

Malabar... 

593 

3 

^16 

1 

1 

T ravancora-Cochin 






Qnilon. 

172 

214 

137 

1 

52 
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MENT: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Amount ill ruiioes per Iwuily] 


8tate; J)i8tnt't 

Average 

expenditures 

on 

jiurchaao 
of National 
Savin gH 
Certificates, 
Treasury 
Bonds, etc. 

Average 

total 

invest¬ 

ment 

Average 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Average 
Halo of 
aSHOtH 

Average 

total 

disinvest¬ 

ment 

Average 

net 

invest¬ 
ment (-t ) 
or dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment (—) 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua... 


97 

106 

22 

128 

- 31 

Shivpuri.. 


270 

124 

4 

128 

-r 142 

Shajapur. 


m 

586 

122 

708 

22 

Bhiina. 


750 

531 

24 

555 

-f 195 

Bhopal 

Kaisen. 


481 

130 

24 

163 

4- 318 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 


167 

48 

58 

106 

-f 61 

Rewa. 

- 

223 

148 

55 

203 

4' 20 

Orissa 

Sambul[mr. 


374 

24 

9 

33 

V 341 

Puri. 


184 

66 

20 

86 

219 

-f 98 

4" 39 

Koraput. 


2S8 

37 

182 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 


178 

01 

16 

107 

4 - 71 

J3ur^. 

.. 

176 

77 

14 

91 

4- 85 

(!?handa. 

- 

278 

180 

132 

312 

- 34 

Nagpur.. 

8agar. 


792 

316 

141 

456 

-T 336 

- 

857 

668 

28G 

854 

4’ 3 

A kola.i 

- 

1.037 

356 

257 

613 

4 424 

Saurashtra 

fcJorath. 


478 

281 

H 

289 

4- JH9 

Bombay 

Ahmcdabaii. 


1,021 

1 

625 

243 

868 

4 153 

Broach. 

- 

690 

490 

63 

553 

4 137 

VVesfc Khami(*N)i. 


478 

514 

68 

582 

- 104 

Pooiiu. 


886 

402 

147 

549 

4- 337 

Ratnagiri. 


62 

60 

8 

68 

0 

Kolhapur. 


259 

114 

74 

188 

4- 71 

Bijapur. 


501 

364 

187 

541 

- 40 

Hyderabad 

Osmanataid. 


573 

523 

126 

648 

- 76 

Parbbani. 


554 

197 

162 

349 

4' 205 

Nizamabad. 

... 

381 

273 

67 

330 

+ 51 

Mahbubnagur. 

• 

635 

416 

81 

497 

4~ 138 

Mysore 

Haftsan. 


459 

346 

125 

471 

- 12 

Bangalore. 

- 

231 

208 

67 

275 

~ 44 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

40 

1,298 

946 

157 

1,103 

4- 196 

Cuddapah. 

-- 

791 

850 

104 

954 

- 163 

Kumool. 

- 

656 

778 

103 

881 

- 226 

West Godavari. 


1,515 

1,199 

167 

1,366 

4 149 

Chingleput. 

1 

729 

622 

104 

626 

4- 103 

Ramanathapuram. 


164 

166 

48 

214 

- 60 

Malabar.. *.... 

- 

913 

624 

266 

889 

4- 24 

Travaiicore-Cochin 

Qullon. 

7 

583 

263 

52 

315 

-f 268 
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TABLE 14.13—INVESTMENT AND DISINVEST- 

[Jnfensive enquiry data. 


Statt* I)i8tri<*i 

Averagi^ 
capita i 
e.\|}en(litiirc 
in 

agriculture 

Average 
capital 
expenditure 
in non-farm 
huaiiMiss 

Average 
repayment 
ot‘ old debts 

Average 

expenditure 

on 

pureshase of 
shares in 
eo-o}wrative 
societies, 
banks, etc. 

Average 
additions to 
deposits iix 
co-oj>crative 
societies, 
postal 
savings 
aiul other 
banks, etc. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Assam 

Laktiitupur. 

44 





(‘acliar. 

118 


2 


— 

Kamrtip. 

128 

5 

64 

J 


Tripura 

Tripura. 


1 

6 

- 

4 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

112 


82 

_ 


Malda. 

52 


10 

— 

— 

Burdwan. 

82 

8 

64 

- 

_ 

Midnajiore. 

S>7 


25 

*- 

... 

Bihar 

Bhagalpiir. 

1U8 

9 

66 

. 


Monghyr. 

78 


8 

- 

- 

Hazaribagh. 

15 


8 

- 


Palamau. 

50 

84 


- 

- 

Uttar Pradesh 






Mirzapur. 

48 

18 

28 

- 

-- 

Bailia... 

41 

8 

8 


... 

Deoria. 

21 

- 

97 

1 


Jaunpur. 

21 

12 

i 

- 

- 

Suita npur. 

10 


I 

- 

- 

Sitapur. 

37 

- 

8 


- 

Kanpur. 

112 

- 

21 

- 

- 

Hamirpiir. 

4) 

o 

7 

- 


Shahjahanpur.. 

109 

8 

189 

- 

- 

Agra. 

IlH 

40 

24 

- 

- 

Aligarh. 

183 

79 

[ 56 

- 

... 

Nainital. 

148 

42 

50 

- 

- 

Meerut. 

120 

45 

51 

- 

- 

Himachal Pradesh 






Sirmoor. 

88 

1 

21 


- 

Punjab 






Hoshiarpur. 

180 

21 

58 

1 

18 

Jullundur. 

279 

5 

169 

- 

88 

Hitssar. 

20 

“ 

26 


- 

PEPSU 






Bhatinda. 

157 

46 

262 



Mohindergarh. 

156 

- 

122 

>- 

- 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 

20 





Banner. 

54 

5 

17 

... 

.... 

Sirohi. 

48 


- 



Jaipur. 

198 


41 

- 

— 

Sawai Madhopur. 

247 

8 

42 

- 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

54 


20 
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MENT: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Amount in ru|ia<» per family] 


Statw/Dirttrict 

Average 

expenditure 

on 

purchaMb 
of National 
Savings 
Certiiicates, 
Tn^asury 
Bonds, etc. 

Average 

total 

invest¬ 

ment 

Average 

borrow* 

ings 

I 

1 

Average 
sale of 
assets 

i 

1 

j 

Average 

total 

disinvest¬ 

ment 

j Average 

1 net 

invest¬ 
ment (-f) 
or dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment ( —) 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Assam 







Lakhimpiir. 


44 

34 


34 

+ 10 

Ha <ihai*. 


ISO 

34 

17 

51 

+ 99 

Kamrup. 

- 

193 

81 

202 

283 

- 90 

Tripura 

Tripura. 


108 

75 

20 

95 

+ 13 

West Bengal 

Jalpaifiuri. 


124 

50 

93 

143 

— 19 

Malrla. 


62 

43 

29 

72 

- 10 

Biu’tJwau. 

- 

99 

14 

17 

31 

+ 68 

Midnapurc. 


122 

73 

2 

75 

+ 47 

Bihar 

Bhagaipur. 


178 

258 

206 

464 

- 286 

Monghyi*. 

-- 

76 

141 

17 

158 

- 82 

Ha'i^aribagb . 

- 

18 

IG 

10 

26 

- 8 

Pulamau. 

- 

96 

78 

42 

120 

- 24 

Uttar Pradesh 







Mirzapiir. 

- 

79 

7 

15 

22 

-f 57 

.Balliu. 


52 

98 

42 

140 

- 88 

Deoria.. 

- 

119 

59 

32 

91 

-f 28 

tiaunpur. 

- 

82 

27 

12 

39 

+ 43 

Siiltanimr. 

- 

23 

30 

3 

33 

- 10 

Sitapur. 

- 

40 

14 

36 

50 

- 10 

Kanpur. 

4 

137 

G1 

54 

115 

+ 22 

Hamirpur. 


so 

48 

»> 

50 

- 

tShahjiihaiipur. 

- 

302 

150 

32 

182 

-1 120 

Agra. 

- 

180 

230 

41 

271 

- 91 

Aiigarh. 

- 

268 

169 

23 

192 

+ 76 

Nainital. 


235 

168 

16 

184 

51 

MtHTIlt . 


222 

42 

29 

71 

+ 151 

Himachal Pradesh 







Sirmoor. 

- 

5S 

81 

12 

93 

— 38 

Punjab 





395 


Honhiarpur. 

- 

228 

294 

101 

- 167 

Jtilliitidur . 

- 

486 

330 

140 

470 

-f 16 

HiHsar . 

- 

46 

175 

89 

264 

~ 218 

PEPSU 







Bhatindu . 

_ 

465 

453 

30 

483 

- 18 

Mohindergarh . 

- 

278 

531 

318 

849 

- 671 

Rajasthan 

Chum .1 


20 

103 

6 

109 

- 89 

Barmor . 


76 

40 

67 

107 

- 31 

Sirohi .j 

_ I 

43 

5 

- 

5 

4* 38 

Jaipur .j 

Sawai Madhopur . 


239 

395 

12 

407 

~;i68 

- 

297 

428 

19 

447 

—*'160 

Chittorgarh . 


74 

101 i 


101 

— 27 
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SURVEY REPORT 


TABLE 14.13-INVESTMENT AND DISINVEST- 

[Intensive enquiry data. 


Average 

capital 


Average 

capital 


State/District 


expenditure expenditure 
in in non>farm 
agriculture business 


Average 

expenditure 


verage 
additions to 


Average 
repayment 
of old debts 


^j^poBitsin 

purchase of 

shares in societies, 
snares m ^ j 

co-operative 

societies, , 

^nd other 

banks, etc. 


Madhya Bharat 

Jhabuu. 

ShivpurJ. 

fihajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Bhopal 

Baisen. 


Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

Rewa. 


Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 

Durg. 

Chanda. 

Nagpur.. 

Sagar. 

Akola. 


Saurashtra 

Sorath. 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Klmndesh. 

Poona. 

Ratnagiri. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 


Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

Parbhani. 

Nizamabad. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Mysore 

Hassan... 

Bangalore. 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

Cuddapab. 

Kumool. 

West Godavari.... 

Ohingleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 
Malabar. 


T ravancore-Cochtn 

Quilon. 
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MENT: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Amount in rupues per family ] 


iState/Bistrict 

Average 

expenditure 

on 

piirciiase 
of National 
Savings 
Certificates, 
'rreasury 
Bonds, etc. 

Average 

total 

invest¬ 

ment 

Average 

borrow¬ 

ings 

Average 
sale of 
assets 

Average 

total 

disinvest¬ 

ment 

Average 

net 

invest¬ 
ment ( 4 ) 
or dis¬ 
invest¬ 
ment (—) 


() 

7 

8 

9 

JO 

H 

Madhya Bharat 

Jliabua. 


28 

53 

44 

97 

- 09 

Shivpuri. 

- 

69 

25 

12 

37 

-f 32 

Shajapur. 

_ 

296 

348 

01 

409 

- 113 

Bhilsa. 


123 

106 

12 

118 

-I- 5 

Bhopaf 

liaison. 

_ 

236 

87 

18 

105 

-f 131 

Vindhya Pradesh 

iSatna. 


19 

J2 

1 

13 

+ 0 

Rowa. 

_ 

25 

35 

14 

49 

- 24 

Orissa 

Samba Ipur. 


69 

7 

7 

14 

4- 55 

Puri. 


50 

47 

5 

52 

-* 2 

Koraput. 

- 

61 

- 

00 

60 

4- 1 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilasjnir. 


66 

72 

20 

98 

-- 32 

J)urg. 

- 

33 

47 

6 

53 

- 20 

Chanda. 

- 

115 

79 

18 

97 

■f 18 

Nagpur. 

Sagar. 


131 

38 

100 

198 

- 07 

- 

572 

430 

230 

672 

[ - 100 

Akola. 

- 

151 

88 

53 

141 

-f 10 

Saurashtra 

SoratU. 


264 

104 

33 

197 

-f 07 

Bombay 

Ahmcxlabad. 


358 

200 

45 

305 

-f' 53 

J$roaoh. 

- 

282 

209 

32 

241 

4 - 41 

West Khaudosh. 

- 

254 

119 

43 

162 

4- 92 

Poona. 

- 

280 

140 

134 

280 


liatnagiri. 

- 

38 

49 

13 

62 

- 24 

Kolhapur. 

1 

36 

32 

20 

52 

- 10 

Bijapur. 

- 

113 

188 

34 

222 

- 109 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 


218 

189 

88 

277 

59 

Parbhani. 

- 

235 

114 

112 

226 

4- 9 

Nizamabad. 


133 

80 

10 

102 

4- 31 

Mahbubnagar. 

- 

181 

182 

43 

225 

- 44 

Mysore 

Hassan. 


136 

182 

46 

228 

- 92 

Bangalore. 

- 

188 

163 

62 

215 

- 27 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 


174 

282 

222 

504 

- 330 

Ouddapah. 

- 

ill 

172 

37 

209 

- 98 

Kumool. 

- 

194 

204 

41 

245 

- 61 

West Godavari. 

- 

314 

304 

56 

360 

- 46 

Chinglepiit. 

- 

104 

145 

34 

179 

- 76 

Ramanathapuram. 

- 

25 

78 

14 

92 

- 67 

Malabar. 

- 

89 

171 

19 

190 

- 101 

T ravancore-Cochin 

QuHon. 

- 

56 

35 

11 

46 

+ 10 
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districts of Lakhimpur, Mirzapur, Deoria, Kanpur, Nainital, Sirohi, Shivpuri, Baisen 
and Samlalpur the proportion of families showing a positive balance exceeded 60 
per cent in both the strata; it was very much larger in particular districts. In 
Sambalpur the proportion was more than 96 per cent in both the strata. The 
proportion of those showing a negative balance was low in most of these districts, 
especially in the district of Sirohi where there was a fairly large percentage in both 
the strata reporting no transactions. 

14.7.8 The correspondence between the size of the average positive or negative 
balance and the proportion of families reporting positive or negative balance was not 
close. The measure of possible divergence may be exhibited by citing figures for 
particular districts. In the district of Burdwan the percentage of cultivators showing 
a positive balance was much larger than the percentage showing a negative 
balance in both the strata and yet the overall result for the upper strata was a small 
negative balance, whereas for the lower strata it was a substantial positive balance. 
In Koraput, for the lower strata there was a larger proportion showing a negative 
balance than that showing a positive balance, while in Puri, the opposite situation 
was found ; but the overall calculations for Koraput show a nominal balance on the 
positive side, while in Puri there was an equally small balance on the negative side. 
Perhaps the most striking example of possible variations is provided by the contrast 
in figures for the upper strata in Bhatinda and Mohindergarh. In Bhatinda, in 
the upper strata, the percentage of those reporting a positive balance was 54, while 
the percentage of those reporting a negative balance was 41, and the overall deficit 
for the whole of the upper strata was Rs 418 per family. For Mohindergarh, 
in the upper strata, the proportion of families which reported a positive balance 
was 8 per cent, whereas 76 per cent reported a negative balance and the total 
deficit was Rs 544 per family. 

Net balance and farm business data 

14.7.9 An examination of the data of the intensive enquiry further empha¬ 
sizes the comparative irrelevance of regional characteristics for the results of the 
particular year whether in terms of a positive or a negative balance. One may 
compare, for instance, the results for the districts of Sirohi and Chum in this regard. 
In both these districts famine conditions prevailed during the year covered by the 
Survey and none of the cultivators reported any receipts from sale of crops and 
fodder. Therefore, for the entire cash income dependence had to be placed by 
cultivators on sources other than sale of crops or fodder. In Chum, dependence was 
placed largely on receipts from cash wages and the next important source of income 
was the sale of milk and milk products. In Sirohi also, the most important source 
of income was cash wages. The other important sources of income were remittances, 
milk and milk products and carting. The total average cash receipts of cultivators 
in Sirohi during the year covered by the Survey was only Rs 264 per family, which 
was Rs 103 less than that in Chum. With such apparent similarity in conditions, 
Sirohi is included among districts showing a positive balance on the investment 
side for all classes of cultivators, while Chum is included in the group of districts 
which showed a negative balance for all classes, including the big cultivators. 
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14.7.10 It cannot, therefore, be said that the possibility of deriving a large 
income from cash wages or from sale of crops is in itself a sign or index of solvency. 
Among districts that had crop failures during the year, some like Sirohi showed no 
adverse results in the investment-disinvestment balance. Others are included 
among districts which showed negative balance all round. On the other hand, 
many districts in which there was no significant source of receipts other than 
sale of crops and fodder available to cultivators and where the seasons were not 
abnormal, were yet poor performers in respect of investment-disinvestment balance. 
Such are the districts of Jalpaiguri and Bhagalpur, in which sale of crops and fodder 
was by far the most important source of cash receipts. Again, in Mirzapur together 
with some other districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, cultivators received a very large 
proportion of their cash income through wages ; yet Mirzapur is along with Bhagalpur 
among the districta that according to our calculations of investment-disinvestment 
balance had done badly during the year. This merely emphasizes that for this 
particular aspect of our study, that of presenting on a balance of capital transactions 
during the year either a negative or a positive result, the t 3 rpe of economy or the 
relative importance of various sources of cash or other income are not the determinant 
factors. 

Comparison botwepn General Schedule and intensive enquiry data 

14.7.11 Attention may at the same time be drawn to cases in which there is 
apparent conflict between data obtained through the General Schedule and those 
obtained through the intensive enquiry. Particular cases are mentioned in the 
next paragraph and an attempt is made to reconcile the conflicting data as far as 
possible. However, it is necessary to take account of the possibility that the inten¬ 
sive enquiry data, particularly in relation to value of farm produce and some items 
of cash receipts, is likely to be not fully reliable. In case of conflict, for reasons 
already explained at the beginning of this chapter, we would go by the data derived 
from the General Schedule. 

14.7.12 In five of the districts, viz., Hazaribagh, Jaipur, Shivpuri, Sambalpur 
and Tripura, the cultivators ended with a net investment position, despite low cash 
receipts and heavy family expenditure. In all these districts except Jaipur, reported 
disinvestment during the year was rather low mainly due to the low level of borrow¬ 
ings. In Hazaribagh and Shivpuri the net investment povsition was attributable, 
in the main, to low disinvestment during the year and is not the result of any sub¬ 
stantial investment expenditure. In Sambalpur aud Tripura, fairly large capital 
expenditure was undertalren during the year. In Jaipur district, despite heavy 
borrowings of the year, the position was one of a slight net investment mainly due to 
substantial capital expenditure in agriculture. 

14.7.13 Of the above districts, except in Tripura and Jaipur, current income 
was reported to have financed the major proportion of investment and family expen¬ 
diture. In the context of the reported low levels of cash receipts from sale of farm 
produce and other sources, it does not appear possible that all the expenditure 
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could have been financed from the receipts of the year. This discrepancy must be 
taken to have arisen either because of the reporting of past savings as current income, 
or because of the under-reporting of receipts. In Jaipur district data in respect of 
source of finance indicate that a fairly large proportion of capital investment in 
agriculture and of family expenditure was financed from borrowings and past savings. 
The fact that borrowings were reported to be on a fairly high scale in this district 
has been already noticed. The only way to reconcile the data is to suppose that 
cultivators borrowed heavily to finance heavy expenditure, although they had 
substantial accumulated reserves. 

Numbers having positive and negative balance for all districts together 

14.7.14 In order to afford a more detailed picture of the distribution of the 
positive or negative balances of investment among individual cultivators, a table 
has been compiled regarding numbers of cultivators in either strata who showed a 
measure of positive or negative balance, for all districts put together. The table 
given on next page sets out the distribution of the 6,000 cultivating families 
of the upper strata and 3,000 cultivating families of the lower strata for wliom 
information was collected in the intensive enquiry. The results are what might 
have been expected from the total data, including the data from the special 
schedules set out above. There is a small number of families in whose cSvSe 
investment and disinvestment balanced exactly. There is a much larger number 
who did not report any investment or disinvestment transaction. The proportion 
of such families is about 10 per cent among the upper strata and about 20 per cent 
among the lower strata. 

14.7.15 The proportion of those who had a negative balance in the lower 
strata was only slightly larger than the proportion of those who showed a negative 
balance in the upper strata. The difference between the strata is, however, much 
larger and more significant in the case of the proportion of families reporting a positive 
balance. About 50 per cent of the upper strata and a little under 40 per cent of 
the lower strata had a positive balance at the end of the year. This reveals a less 
favourable position for cultivators in the lower strata than for those in the upper 
strata. What, however, appears more remarkable is not that there should be such 
difference but that it should not have been larger. Broadly, the distribution supports 
the contention made above that movements towards registering a negative or a 
positive balance in the upper and the lower strata were in each district usually in 
the same direction; only the movement towards a negative balance in the lower 
strata is a little more marked than in the upper strata, and the movement towards 
a positive balance in the upper strata is distinctly larger than in the lower strata. 

14.7.16 Nothing need be said about the other figures set out in the table. 
These relate to the distribution of families according to the size of amounts of negative 
or positive balance for the two strata. There is nothing specially remarkable about 
these distributions. There is a slightly greater emphasis on the positive balance and 
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tJPPBE’STaATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Number of 
families 

Percentage 
to total 

Number of 
families 

Percentage 
to total 

1 

Net difinvestment 





Above Rs 1,000. 

m) 

3‘3 ! 

32 

11 

RsSOO -Bs 1,000. 

267 

4‘S 

61 

20 

R8 200 -.RB 500. 

539 

90 

250 

8‘3 

RslOO-Rs 200. 

422 

7 0 

229 

70 

Rs 50 -Rs 100. 

.348 

5‘8 

260 

8‘7 

Upto Rs 50. 

416 

0 9 

332 

111 

Total. 

2,m 

36-5 

1.164 

38‘8 

Net investment 





Upto Rs 50.i 

740 

12 4 i 

507 

10’9 

R« f)0 -Bs 100. 

413 

09 

198 

00 

Rs 100 -Rs 200. 

569 

90 

231 

7’ 7 

Rs200 -Rs 600. 

735 

12 3 

172 

S’7 

RsSOO -Rs 1,000. 

344 

5 7 

51 

1-7 

Above Rs 1,000. 

271 

4-5 

21 

0’7 

Total. 

3,070 

51 3 

1,180 

39 3 

Kamilies who did not report invest¬ 





ment or disinvestment. 

632 1 

10‘S 

576 

19-2 

Families in whose ease investment 
and disinvestment balanced. 

98 

1-7 

80 

2‘7 

Total. 

4,000 

mo 

3,000 

100 0 


higher figures in the upper strata, and the contrary tendency is noted in the lower 
strata. As regards distribution among the various class intervals of amounts, 
whether positive or negative, the differences, in the two strata are of the order that 
might have been expected from the differences in the average size of transactions of 
the two strata. 

























CHAPTER 15 


CURRENT FARM OPERATIONS 

15.1 VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE 

16.1.1 In this chapter we discuss the data collected through the intensive 
enquiry in regard to the expenditure incurred by the selected cultivating families 
on various items connected with the operation of current farm business and the re¬ 
ceipts therefrom. The data were collected only for the selected cultivating families 
and no attempt was made to obtain similar details for all the cultivating families 
investigated through the General Schedule. The information was collected sepa¬ 
rately for the two six-month periods, namely, April to September 1951 and October 1951 
to March 1962. For purposes of study, the data for the full year April 1961 to March 
1952 are presented in this chapter and information for the two six-month periods are 
utilized only for a study of seasonality of farm receipts and expenses. 

15.1.2 Before going on to details revealed by the study of farming business, 
it may be useful to examine the total figures of the value of gross produce reported. 
The value of gross produce of farm is the value of total produce of farming of all 
kinds of crops including fodder, but not including livestock products such as milk 
or poultry products. It is the value of total produce of crops, whether sold, disposed 
of in other ways or retained for consumption, for use in farm business or for sale. 
It is obvious that the reliability of the reporting depends on a number of factors 
such as completeness of reporting of quantities of produce or values of sale of produce 
and the evaluation, according to .some assumed price, of the product not sold. There 
are a number of considerations which make it likely that the value of gross produce 
sold is an item of information which is less reliable than many other items derived 
from our enquiry. In spite of the precautions taken by us, a definite bias in the 
direction of under-reporting is evident in the data relating to value of gross produce, 
jttch bias is known to be present in most enquiries of this type. In years in the 
recent past, the activities of procurement agencies in many areas may have accen¬ 
tuated the bias. Government procurement and control of some prices, especially 
of foodgrains, may give an additional bias to the rej>ort of total sales, of to the value 
of the proceeds of those sales. As a result, physical quantities may be under* 
estimated, prices of sales may be reported at less than what they were and the 
volume of sales also may be minimized ; produce which was in fact sold would be 
reported as unsold and would be valued at a price much lower than the actual sale 
price. The total value of gross produce is, thus, in all probability underestimated in 
our returns. The extent of the undere^imation, most probably, varies to a con* 
siderable extent from district to district. 
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15 1.3 An attempt to establish general relations between the value of gross 
produce of farm and sizes of other transactions can only be made subject to certain 
limitations. In the first instance, for a large proportion of cultivators, especially 
of the lower strata, sources of receipts other than the gross produce of farm would 
be important. Cash wages form an important part of the total cash recei])ts of 
farmers even in the upper strata. This means that other sources of income are 
important to cultivators throughout all the decilcjs and witliin a given set u]) the 
importance becomes as a rule larger and larger as the size of the cultivated holding 
diminishes. Apart from the specific sources of other income that we included 
in Demand Schedule 6, information relating to income arising out of non-farm 
business, e.g., trading, industry, etc., was not even asked for. So that, especially 
for the class of part-time farmers, value of gross produce of farm may provide 
a misleading indication regarding their total or comparative <?(‘onoinic |)()sition. 
Even among those for whom tlie value of gross j)rodure of farm rej)resented the main 
source of gross receipts, the relation between the value of gross produce and other 
types of transactions may greatly vary on account of the varying pattern of farming 
business. However, initially the overall figures are presented for drawing attention 
to average relations. 

15.1.4 Data in relation to the value of gross produce, farm expenses, cash 
transactions, ete., are presented for the sample families classified according to the 
reported value of gross produce. A seven-fold classification of families reporting 
value of gross produce of agriculture during the year has been made for the purpose. 
The data are presented separately for the upper and the lower strata cultivators 
in tables 16.1 to 16.3, The averages and percentages are derived from the simple 
totals for the families falling in each group; no weighting has been adopted in this 
case for combining the data for villages with co-operative credit societies and those 
without such societies within each district and for combining the data for the 75 
districts. A number of interesting features are observed on even a cursory examina¬ 
tion of the data. The main striking fact is the large numbers concentrated in agri¬ 
cultural businesses of very small size. 

16.1.6 The division made by us into the two strata was based on the number 
of acres of cultivated liolding of each selected cultivator. If then^ had been com¬ 
plete correspondence between the size in acres of cultivated holding and the value 
of gross produce during the year covered by the Survey from that holding, cultivators 
of the lower strata would have been found completely in the lower groups of value of 
gross produce per cultivator and all cultivators of the upper strata would have been 
placed in the higher groups. It would be noticed that in fact this has not happened. 
There is a large concentration of the cultivators of the lower strata in the lowest 
groups of value of gross produce and conversely a similar concentration of the upper 
strata cultivators in the higher groups. However, the correspondence is not com¬ 
plete, and a number of those included in the low^er strata have returned value of 
gross produce during the year which places them in a higher class, while a sub¬ 
stantial number of those included in the upper strata are within the lowest grouf)s of 
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TABLE 15.1—AVERAGE AREA SOWN ACCORDING TO VALUE OF 

GROSS PRODUCE 

[Intensive enquiry data] 


UPPKR STRATA LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS CCTI.TIVATORS 


Va lue of gross 
produce 

Proportion 
of families 
(Per cent) 

Area sown 
j per family 
j (Acres) 

Proportion 
of total area 
sown 

(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of families 
(Per cent) 

Area sown 
per family 
(Acres) 


1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Nil . 

2-6* 

23 4 

3‘9 

6‘3 

! 7'5 

Below Rs 200. 

96 

8*7 


40-6 

1 2-7 

i 

Rg 200 - Rg 400. 

16 2 

8*3 

s-r 

24 3 

I 4-4 

Rs 400 - Rs 000.. 

... 141 

9-2 1 

i 

A' • •/ j 

12 2 

1 

Rs 600 - Rs 1,000. 

20 0 

12 0 I 

! 

1-5 a 

.W3 

i 8 3 

Rg 1,000 - Rg 3,000. 

30-5 

l« 2 

3S-0 1 

6 8 

1 10-9 

Rg 3,000 - Rg 5,000. 

4-7 i 

1 

33.4 

10-.3 ' 

0 3 

j 14-9 

Rs {>,000 and above. 

23 j 

i 1 

63‘4 1 

0 ■ C j 

- 

i 10 0 



LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS j 
—CONCLD. 1 

\ 

ALL CULTIVATORS 

V’alue of gross 
produce 

ProjKUtion i 
of total art‘a 
sown 

(Per cent) i 

Prf>]:K>rt ion 
of 

families 
(Per cent) 

Area borii 

1 per family 
j (Acres) 

Proportion 

1 of total anm 
sown 

' (Per cent) 


0 : 

7 

1 « 

‘ 9 

Nil . 

{ 

8-3 i 

4 0 

1 

! 12-7 

i 

) 4-9 

Below Rs 200. 

! 

22’7 ! 

23 1 

! 

i 3 9 

! 

96 

Rg 200 - Rg 400. 

22 a 

so ■3 

0 0 

120 

Rs 400 - Rs 600. 

12 H 

13’1 

7 3 

9’4 

Rg 600 - Rg 1,000. 

17-7 

13 2 

[ 10*7 

16’1 

Rg 1,000 - Rg 3,000. 

15 2 

IS 6 

1 

17 7 

1 

32 5 

Rs .3,000 - Rs 5,000. 

0-9 

23 i 

j 

1 

32 3 

S’J 

Rs 5,000 and above. 

0 1 

7-2 

62-6 j 

7’4 
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TABLE I5.^~FARM EXPENDITURE. CASH RECEIPTS AND CREDIT OPERA¬ 
TIONS ACCORDING TO VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE: UPPER 
STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupeea per family] 


Value of grosK 
produce 

Num- 

l)er 

of 

fami- 

lies 

Value 

of 

gross 

pro¬ 

duce 

Total 

farm 

ex¬ 

pen¬ 

diture 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion of 
farm 
ox pen- 
diturt 
to 

value 

of 

groHS 

pro¬ 

duce 

(Per 

cent) 

(jash 

farm 

ex¬ 

pen¬ 

diture 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
cash 
farm 
oxiien- 
diture 
to 

total 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 

cash 

re- 

OC'iptH 

Oasli 

re- 

ceijits 

from 

sale 

of 

crops 

and 

fod¬ 

der 

1 

Amount 
borrowed 
and fully 
repaid 
during 
the year 

Total 

am¬ 

ount 

bor¬ 

row¬ 

ed 

dur¬ 

ing 

the 

year 

i j 

Repay¬ 
ments 
towards 
loans 
l)oiTOwed 
during 
the 
year 
and out¬ 
standing 
at the 
end of 
the year 

i 

.lEi 


3 


6 I 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Nil 

1 

155 j 


223 


194 

87'0 

364 ; 

2 

6 

182 

9 

Below Rh 200.... 

577 

122 

193 

158^3 

120 ! 

62’2 

228 

.'U 

9 

125 

4 

R« 200 400.... 

073 

301 i 

283 

U4 1 

162 1 

67^4 

251 ! 

75 

21 

134 

8 

Rh 400 -Rs 000.... 

843 

494 

389 

78‘8 

213 

34 ’ 8 

316 

131 

36 

171 

9 

Rs 000 -Rk 1,000.... 

1,199 

775 

552 

71 3 

296 

33 • 7 

406 

221 

36 

206 

11 

Rh 1,000 * Rh 11,000.... 

1,827 

1,069 

l.(M)0 

63 U 

562 

32'7 

783 

577 

64 

366 

24 

Rs 3,000 - Rh,5.000,.,. 

285 

3,773 

2,407 

63‘S 

1,318 

34 8 

1,797 

i 1,601 

109 

627 

43 

Rs 5,000 and above.... 

141 

8,506 

6,710 

67 1 

3,784 

66-3 

4,.515 

i 3,957 

i 

1 

472 

1,707 

i 

74 


Value of gwss 
produce 

Re- 
pay. 
montR 
to¬ 
wards 
loans 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing for 
more 
than 
one 
year 

Total 

re- 

pay¬ 

ments 

(colu¬ 

mns 

9 Ml 
+ 12) 

Net 

Iwr- 

rowing 

(-) 
or re- 
pay- 
moni 
{ + ) 

Debt 
out- 
Ktand- 
iiig at 
the 
end 
of 
the 
year 

Ami 

sown 

IHU’ 

family 

(Aenw) 

Value 

of 

gross 

pro- 

cluee 

per 

acre 

Total 

farm 

ex¬ 

pen¬ 

diture 

per 

acre 

1 

Total 

cash 

ex- 

pen- 

diture 

per 

acre 

-19-; 

Bor¬ 

row¬ 

ings 

jHir 

acre 

Re- 

pay¬ 

ments 

JXU* 

acre 

j i 

Debt 

out- 

.stand¬ 

ing 

JHT 

acre 

12 

13 


15 


ni 

1 

20 " 

r'2i' 1 

1 22 

1 

Nil . 

3 

18 

-- m 

368 

23-4 


i 1*' 

8 ' 

8 

! 1 

i 

16 

Below Rs 200. 

J *0 

25 

- KKl 

300 

8-7 

14 

! 22 

I 1-^ 

14 

i ^ 

34 

Rr 200 Rr 400. 

9 

38 

- 96 

284 

8‘3 

36 

1 34 

20 

16 

! 5 

34 

Rs 400-Rs «l() . 

7 

52 

- 119 

285 

9-2 

,54 

43 

23 

19 

6 

! 31 

Rs 600 -Rr 1,000. 

14 

61 

- 145 

351 

120 

65 

1 46 

25 

17 

** 1 

29 

Rs 1,000-Rs 3.000. 

18 

107 

- 260 

530 

19-2 

87 

I fi.') 

29 

19 

6 

28 

Rs 3,000-Rs.^.OOO. 

32 

184 i 

- 443 

895 

s33‘4 

113 

1 72 

39 

19 

6 

27 

Bs 5,000 and aliove. 

81 

627 i 

- 1,080 

2,073 

63-4 i 

134 

1 90 

1 

60 

27 

i 

9 

i 

33 
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TABLE I5J~FARM EXPENDITURE, CASH RECEIPTS AND CREDIT OPERA¬ 
TIONS ACCORDING TO VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE : LOWER 

STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Value of gross 
produce 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

fami¬ 

lies 

lvalue 

of 

gross 

pro¬ 

duce 

# 

Tf>tal 

farm 

ex- 

|)€Ul- 

dituTe 







1 

Repay¬ 
ments 
towards 
loans 
Imrrowed 
during 
the 
year 
and out¬ 
standing 
at the 
end of 
the year 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

11 

Nil 

160 


1 

9i 


75 

... 

:.:o, 

1 

n 

122 

3 

Be!ow R« 200.... 

1,217 

99 

97 

UHU 

59 

mu 

226 

21 

8 

83 

8 

Rr 200 - Hs 400.... 

734 

283 

1 197 

69 7 

no 

55‘8 

269 

67 

19 

119 

4 

Rr 400-Rs 0)00.... 

366 

488 

278 

57 0 

142 

51^! 

327 

1.37 

26 

162 

9 

Rs 600- Rs KOOO.... 

310 

766 


56-9 

213 

48‘S 

414 

246 

47 

197 

13 

Rs 1,000 - Rr 3,000.... 

203 

1,449 


4S‘S 

329 

46 5 

718 

544 

57 

271 

13 

Rs 3,( 00 Rs 5,000.... 

9 

3,895 

1,885 

48-4 

716 

38-0 

2,324 

BSEl 

171 

947 

51 

K« 5,0( 0 and alnive.... 

1 

5,735 

2,905 

60‘7 

490 

76 9 

2,825 

2,825 

“■ 


■" 


Value of gross 
fUT>dure 

Ke- 

p»y- 
ments 
to¬ 
wards 
Ipans 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing for 
more 
than 
one 
year 

Total 

re¬ 

pay¬ 

ments 

Net 

bor¬ 

rowing 

(-) 
or re¬ 
pay¬ 
ment 

(■f) 

Debt 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing at 
the 
end 
of 
the 
year 

i 1 s a I 

Value 

of 

gross 

pro¬ 

duce 

per 

acre 

Total 

farm 

ex- 

pen- 

ditur<» 

per 

acre 

Total 

cash 

ex- 

pon- 

ditiirtJ 

j)er 

acre 

Bor¬ 

row¬ 

ings 

})er 

acre 

— 

( 

Re¬ 

pay¬ 

ments 

jier 

acr** 

! 

1 

Deb 

out- 

siaiu 

iiig 

|H'r 

acre 

12 

13 


1.5 

16 

17 


19 

20 


”1'2 

Nil . 

19 

32 

1 

~89 

308 

7*5 


12 

10 

16 

4 

41 

Below Rs 20jO. 

4 

20 

-63 

172 

2-7 

36 

36 

22 

31 

7 

63 

Rs 200 Rs 400. 

5 

28 

1 -^91 

220 

4 4 

64 

45 

25 

27 

6 

50 

Rs 400 - Rs 600. 

12 

47 

i -115 

300 

61 

96 

55 

28 

32 

9 

59 

Rs 600- Hr 1,000. 

9 

70 , 

-128 

282 

8-3 

92 

62 

26 

24 

9 

34 

Rb 1,000- B«3,000. 

6 

76 

-196 

: 356 

10-9 

133 

65 

.30 

25 

7 

33 

B« 3,000 - Rg 6,000.. 

- 

222 

-725 

1,101 

14-9 

261 

126 

48 

63 

14 

74 

Rs 5,000 and above. 

-■ 

- 


- 

10*0 

574 

291 

49 

- 

- 

- 


I 
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value of gross produce. Kouglily, there apj)earK to be nou-correspoiidence between 
the division of families made according to the size of cultivat/ed holding and according 
to the value of gross produce of the order of about 30 ])er cent. 

15.1.6 Two important reasons would explain the failure of the classification 
by value of gross produce to tally completely with tlie classification by size of culti¬ 
vated holdings. Firstly, it may be noted that while the classification of cultivating 
families according to value of gross ])roduce has been made for all the selected culti¬ 
vating families of the country as a whole, the division into deciles and strata was 
made separately for each village. Obviously, the dividing line between the upper 
and the lower strata l)y <;ultivated holding in each village* would not coincide with 
the dividing line by value of gross produce for all the selected families together, even 
if in each village the dividing line between the strata by cultivated holding and by 
value of gross [)roduce coincided completely. In many villages the value of gross 
|»roduce for the average cultivator would be much lower than the average for all- 
Jiidia. When this liappens, a number of persons would be included in the sample 
of the upper strata in such villages who would be persons with a lower value of gross 
produce than the all-India average. Similarly, there would be many villages where 
the average value of gross produce would be liigher than the average value of gross 
j>roduce over the wliole countr}'. In the case of such villages, a number of persons 
included in tlie lower strata would be persons having an average value of gross pro¬ 
duce which would be liigher than the average alMndia dividing line between the 
lower and the upper strata. The variations from village to village in the level of 
the value of gross produce would thus lead to a certain number of families who 
would, from the all-India point of view, fall in the lower strata, being included in the 
upper strata and vice versa. This appears to be an important factor in tfie diver¬ 
gence between the two classifications. The divergence would be accentuated by a 
failure of crops during the Survey year. The upper strata cultivators in villages 
where there was crop failure would be placed in the lower classes of value of gross 
produce. 

15.1.7 Another factor which is of great importance in bringing about some 
divergence between classification according to the value of gross produce and classifi¬ 
cation according to tlie size of cultivated holding is the wide variation within villages, 
in the character and productive capacity of various types of lands. The composition 
of the holdings of various cultivators in a village is not necessarily uniform, i.e., in 
some cases the proportion of good land, for example irrigated land, within the hold¬ 
ing of a cultivator would be much larger than the proportion in the holdings of 
other cultivators or in that of the average cultivator. In this instance, while a 
cultivator may be included in the lower strata according to the size of his culti¬ 
vated holding, he would, because of the higher average quality of the land in his 
holding, fall in the upper strata in the classification by value of gross produce. 
This factor is bound to have been of some importance in cases where there is clear 
divergence between classification by mere physical acres and classification by value 
of gross produce. However, when the fact that the physical acre classification 
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corresponds with the classification by value of gross produce to as substantial an 
extent as 70 per cent, and the fact that a substantial part of the difference can be 
explained by the sample having been taken on a village basis rather than on an all- 
India basis are taken into account, the difference made by the last mentioned factor 
does not appear to be large. In other words, the classification into the upper and the 
lower strata, made on the basis of physical acres, does correspond for the larger 
part to the real difiereiice souglit to be indicated by the classification. This is the 
distinction between those for whom agriculture is important as an occupation and 
whose scale of operation in agriculture and allied activities is large, and those others 
wdiose scale is small and for wliom the primary irnj)ortajice of agriculture as a means 
of livelihood is less. As considerable attention is devoted in the later discussion to 
the differences between the lower and the upfier strata, the indication that, in the 
main, the classification made by us on the basis of physical acres, for want, of course, 
of any other easily available and quickly ap[)licabh‘ criteria of classification, does give 
results that are generally in conformity with gradation in economic status as indicated 
by value of gross produce, is of importance. 

15.1.8 About 46 per ceiit of the cultivators in the lower strata produced less 
than Rs 200 worth of gross produce and about 25 j)cr cent, produce valued between 
Rs 200 and Rs 400. Within tlie range from Rs 400 to Rs 1,000, about 23 per cent of 
the lower strata cultivators are included. The last three size classes representing 
the large produce values contained only about 7 per cent of the lower strata cultiva¬ 
tors. As against this, in the upper strata the proportion of cultivators producing less 
than Rs 200 and from Rs 200 to Rs 400 worth of gross produce was 12 per cent and 16 
per cent respectively. The three classes comprising the cultivators whose produce 
exceeded Rs 1,000 in value contained 31 per cent, 5 per cent and 2 per cent respectively 
of the upper strata cultivators. The remaining 34 per cent were included within the 
range from Rs 400 to Rs 1,(K)0 of value of gross produce. The concentration in 
the smallest size, i.e., below Rs 400, is very heavy in the lower strata. In the 
upper strata the concentration apj>ears within the ranges from Rs 400 to Rs 1,000 
and from Rs 1,000 to Rs 3,000. 

15.1.9 Some comment may be made on the all-India figures presented for all 
cultivators together. The very large numbers who fall in the groups with very low 
value of gross produce during the year is remarkable. That about 50 per cent of 
cultivators should have average value of gross produce of less than Rs 400 in a year 
is a very striking and important fact to be noted in any study of all-India conditions. 
As indicated elsewhere, there is a possibility that there has been some underestimation 
in the reporting of the average value of gross produce. However, granting under¬ 
estimation of a large order, say, of the order of 50 per cent of the reported value of 
gross produce, it would still mean that about half of those classified by us as culti¬ 
vators produced less than Rs 600 worth of gross produce during the year of the 
Survey. It is equally clear that for this 60 per cent of cultivators in the sample, 
the total cash receipts from sources other than sale of crops and fodder were much 
more important than cash receipts from the sale of crops and fodder. In the same 
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way, it is noteworthy that the area sown by these cultivators was low, being on the 
average only about 5 acres per family. 

15.1.10 When the figures for the lower and the upper strata are compared, 
the points indicated above regarding the size of operations, of area sown and of 
relative importance of sources of cash recei})ts are seen to be the same as in the all- 
India picture for the two strata together. One feature of importance may, however, 
be commented on in the comparison as between the two strata. This is related to 
tlie diflerence made by the basis of classification to which attention has been drawn 
above. It would be seen from comparison of figures for the upper strata with the 
corresponding figures for the lower strata, that the main difference between th(‘ two 
is in the two columns of area sown per cultivator and the gross produce per acre. 
For all the gross produce groups the area sown per cultivator in the upper strata was 
considerably larger than the area sown per cultivator in the lower strata. This was 
to be expected from the basis of differentiation between the two strata being the 
physical acres in the cultivated holding. The fact that a number of cultivators 
with an average sown area of more than ten acres were included in the lower strata 
and that many with average area sown as low as eight acres were included in the 
upper strata is the result of the division having been made for each village separately 
and not for the country as a whole. Further, the fact that the divergence in the 
composition based on two different tests of classification is due also to varying in¬ 
tensity of cultivation is made clear from the column which gives the value of gross 
I)roduce per acre. It is seen that for all the classes the value of gross produce per 
acre in the lower strata is notably higher than in the upper strata. Those that were 
included in the upper strata on account of comparative largeness of the area of their 
holdings, but the productive capacity of whose average land was low, fell in the lower 
groups when classified according to average value of gross produce. Conversely, 
cultivators with small acreages but high productivity who w ere included in the low’er 
strata fell within the classes with high average value of gross produce. 

15.1.11 Apart from this difference which arises from the basis of classification 
of the cultivating families into the upper and the lower strata, there are certain broad 
general relations which are important. The proportion of total current farm expenses 
to value of gross produce shows a decline as the value of gross produce increases. For 
cultivators falling in the lower classes of value of gross produce, the total expense is a 
much larger proportion of the total gross produce. Partly this is, no doubt, due to 
certain comparatively rigid items of expenses which would form a higher proportion 
of the value of gross produce in the lower ranges. Partly this may be due also to 
non-inclusion of expenditure on certain items in our calculation of total expenses. 
All important one of such items is the fodder produced by farm business and used 
in the farm business itself. The non-inclusion of this item in expenses would under¬ 
estimate expenses of the larger business where the element of fodder of farm produce 
fed to owned cattle etc. may be large. It is difficult to say what allowance has to be 
made for this. Even after making that allowance it is expected that the general 
characteristic of a lower percentage of farm produce being taken up in expenses as 
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the value of the groHs produce rises, would hold good, though the disparities between 
class and class may not be as pronounced in fact as they appear in our data. Another 
important feature of these data is that the ratio of cash expenses and the cash 
receipts and the ratio between the sale proceeds of crops and fodder and other cash 
receipts also vary from class to class of value of gross produce. The cash receipts 
from sale of crops and fodder increase in proportion to cash expenses with increase 
in value of gross produce. For the class of cultivators with smaller size of value of 
gross produce, on an average the receipts from sale of produce do not cover the cash 
expenses of the farm business. From this it would appear that large proportions 
of those classified as cultivators follow this occupation cliiefly for the retained receipts 
in kind from farm business and that they are not able to obtain much of an income 
in net cash receipts. The fac^t that other cash receipts diminish in importance as 
cash receipts from sale of farm produce rise may be explained along similar lines. 
Smaller farmers or part-time fanners find it possible and necessary to earn part of 
their livmg by dairy, poultry or other subsidiary business or by doing wage work 
or carting etc., and this source of income, which is mostly expressed in terms of cash, 
is relatively much more important for such [)eople than the cash receipts from sale 
of farm produce. The declining im]>ortance, proportionately, of other cash receipts 
is indicative of the farmer with a larger size of business not finding it necessary to go 
in for subsidiary sources of earnings and also, perhaps, not finding it possible, because 
of his complete preoccupation with farming, to obtain such supplementary income. 
The per acre ratios which have been calculated do not indicate any important results 
except bringing out the diflerence between the composition of the two strata to which 
attention lias already betm drawn. In the same way, it is difficult to say anytliing 
regarding the relations between value of grovss produce and other general factors 
such as the debt outstanding, borrowings, repayments or the increase in debt during 
the year. 

15.1.12 When looking to the total sets of calculations which have been set out 
in the tables, certain broad relations and comparatively constant average figures in 
casli expenses and other items will be noticed. However, a great deal should not 
be made eitlier of the relations or of the consistency of figures because of the compo¬ 
sition of the various classes. It is obvious that the composition of classes of culti¬ 
vators by value of gross produce is extremely mixed; each class contains various tyj>e8 
of fanners holding relatively very different positions in their respective farming 
economies. A farmer from among the top strata in a low monetized economy 
and a lower strata farmer from a highly monetized economy may both fall in the 
same class of value of gross produce. In the various classes grouped according to 
average value of gross produce, different proportions from different regions and 
thus with different degrees of commercialization or intensity of farming etc., would 
have been included. 

15.1.13 It would not be possible, in the circumstances, to make any obser¬ 
vations on expenses, receipts, debt or repayments, or any relations between these 
factors, based on these data. They are presented at this stage in order to |^ve a 
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general picture, especially regarding the size of operations of those included in the 
sample for inUinsive investigation and in particular to give some idea regarding 
the business, especially its size, of the lower and the upper strata. As a considerable 
amount of later discussion turns round the distinction between the lower strata and 
the upper strata, it is of great importance to know at the outset what the size of 
business and general operations of those included in the two strata are. 

15.2 FARM EXPENSES 

15.2.1 The ‘total farm expenses’ noted by us included (1) value of seed and 
manure, both owned and purchased, (2) cash wages paid and value of payments 
made in kind to casual, annual and permanent farm servants, and value of payments 
made in kind to village artisans and others, (3) value of fodder and other cattle feed 
purchased, payments made for grazing facilities and rent paid for pastures, 
{4) rent in cash or kind paid to landlords and share in kind paid to co-sharers, (5) 
cost of maintenance and repairs of implements and machinery, (6) hire charges for 
implements and bullocks, (7) marketing charges including transport costs, (8) land 
revenue and other cesses, etc. No attempt was made to evaluate the family labour 
eniployed and to include the value in total farm expenses. Similarly, no charges 
for services of owned draught cattle were added nor was any ad hoc allowance made 
on that account. The cost of owned fodder consumed on farm has also not been 
taken into account. Further, all expenditure on items like tractor ploughing and 
heavy manuring, incurred during the period, has been included in current expenses 
and no attempt has been made to distribute it over a period of years. Under cash 
farm expenses, only payments made in cash have been included ; kind payments as 
well as the value of owned seed, manure, etc., have been excluded, Amoxmts spent 
on purchase of agricultural commodities for payment of wages in kind have been 
included under ‘cash expenses’. 

15.2.2 ‘ Casli receipts ’ included cash proceeds of sale of crops and fodder, (either 
raised in the year of the Survey or in the years preceding the Survey or obtained 
by way of rent or other payments) and receipts from sale of milk and milk products, 
poultry and poultry products, seed, plants and manure, carting, cash wages, cash 
rent, interest on amounts lent to others and remittances received. ‘Cash receipts’ 
did not include earnings from any subsidiary occupations other than those specifically 
mentioned above, in which the cultivator might have been engaged. 

15.2.3 As our study was not directed to farm costs or farm management, 
collection of data regarding farm expenditure was not carried out in as great a detail 
or as meticulously as would be required in studies which have that objective primarily 
in view. However, the data are of interest not only for a general study of farming 
economy but also in relation to the volume of expenditure and the size of the potential 
credit requirements that they indicate. In this connexion, we attach some import¬ 
ance to making distinct the element of cash expenditure in respect of each item. 
There are a number of reasons for so distinguishing between expenditure in cash and 
kind. Broadly, the rural credit economy is related much more intimately to cash 
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expenditure than to kind expenditure. Primarily, kind expenditure is incurred 
from out of owned resources of the farmer. The discussion on grain loans indicates 
how borrowing in kind is confined chiefly to some regions in the country and how a 
large part of it is for current family consumption. To th(^ extent that it is for current 
farm expenditure, it is mainly for the seed requirements of the cultivator. There¬ 
fore, the element of cash in farm expenditure is the imj)ortant element in a study of 
the working of the agricultural credit economy. 

15.2.4 Two important defects in the presentation and collection of the data 
used here must be noted. The first is the omission of owned fodder used in business, 
from total current farm expenditure. This is an imi)ortant element of kind expen¬ 
diture. The omission leads to proportions of cash to total expenditure appearing 
higher than they actually were, and the distortion may become large j)articularly 
in districts wdiere livestock is important in the economy. The second defect is a 
defect not so much of enumeration as of classification. In the schedule used, expenses 
on remuneration to annual or permanent farm servants were put among other general 
annual expenses. Also, in asking for information on this item the distinction between 
cash and kind e 2 q)enditure was not maintained. Investigators were asked to evaluate 
expenditure on payments made in kind to annual or permanent fann servants and to 
add the value to the figure of cash wages. We thus obtained an all-inclusive total 
which was not capable of being split into its cash and kind components. To that 
extent, therefore, our breakdown between cash and kind expenses is not complete. 

15.2.5 As already noted, remuneration to annual pr j^ermanent farm servants 
was included along with other items of expenditure of the annual type. Wage 
payments made in kind at the time of harvest, for labour hired for harvesting and 
related operations, were included in the item ‘disposals in kind immediately after 
harvest As a result, in the tables the wage column represents wage payments to 
labour other than annual or permanent farm serv^ants and labour engaged at the 
time of harvest. This defect in the presentation of the data has to be borne in mind 
in interpreting the overall figures as well as the information relating to wages in 
particular. 

15.2.6 In the treatment of a considerable amount of data on farm operations 
we have resorted to the device of grouping districts into regions for purposes of pre¬ 
sentation of data and especially for discussing variations. This device has obvious 
demerits. The regions are not always homogeneous enough. Some comment on 
the diversity of their composition has already been made earlier, in the chapter on 
family expenditme. Some regions are so mixed that averages regarding them have 
little significance. However, a number of regions are comparatively homogeneoua 
in cropping systems and other features and the presentation of the data by regions 
is not, in their case, without use. Presentation of all these data and discussion 
of them in relation to all the 75 districts would have proved an intractable task. 
The number of families for whom data were collected in each district was also com¬ 
paratively small, and as the data referred to eight villages whose detailed charac¬ 
teristics and economies were not completely studied or known, the task of commenting: 
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on variations of small individual items of expenses or receipts is one fraught with 
considerable difficulty. It could have been attempted only with a much greater 
knowledge of field conditions than was available. In view of the main purpose of 
the Survey, mucli greater expenditure of time and energy in obtaining information 
and in discussion of these jairtieular items w^ould also not have V)een justified. There¬ 
fore, in s})ite of the limitations of the regional grouping of districts, this grouping 
has been adf)})ted for the discussion on variations. As far as possible, however, 
the district data have also been given in summary tables without an attempt to com¬ 
ment on variations and their significance. 

15.2.7 For the pur})Ose of this analy.sis the proportion of cash expenditure to 
the total farm expenses has lieen taken as an indicator of the degree of monetization. 
This has been done l>ecause the corresponding relation on the receipts side is much 
more liable to fluctuations as a result of such factors as the total physical output 
being affected liy the nature of the season and variations in the extent of percentage 
of produce marketed during the year. The relation of cash and kind expenditure to 
each other is not affected to the same extent by seasonal and other factors. Items 
covered under the ‘total’ and ‘cash’ farm expenditure have already been described 
above. Table 15*4 gives the total and cash farm expenditure per cultivator and the 
distribution of cash exj)enditure on five important items and the proportion of expen¬ 
diture under each item to the total cash expenditure. It gives also the cash expenditure 
on seed and manure as proportion to the corresponding total expenditure. The figures 
are given for all-India and for the 13 regions. 

15.2.8 On an all-India basis cash farm expenditure amounted to Rs282 and 
formed 57*0 per cent of the total farm expenses of Rs 495 per cultivator. Of the 
total cash expenditure, wages accounted for 24*0 per cent, fodder for 20*7 per 
cent, seed for 10*3 per cent, manure for 8-3 per cent and all the other expenses such 
as rent, revenue, interest payments, salaries to annual or permanent farm servants, 
etc., for the remaining 36• 7 per cent. 


15.2.9 In relation to the proportion of expenditure incurred in cash to the total, 
the 13 regions may be broadly classified into three groups as shown below : 


Percentage) of caeh to 
total farm expenditure 

Region 

i. Le^s than 60 per cent .... 

Assam-Bengal 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Punjab-PEPSU 

Central India 

Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh 
Bihar-Bongai 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

North Decoan 

Rajasthan 

Western Cotton region 

South Deooan 

East Coast 

West Coast 

2. Settoeen 50 and 60 per cent .. 

5. Above 60 per cent .... 
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TABLE 15.4—CASH FARM EXPENDITURE : REGIONAL DATA—ALL 

CULTIVATORS 


[Intenaive enquiry data] 


Region 

Total 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

("») 

Total cash 
farm expen¬ 
diture 

CASH EXPEN¬ 
DITURE ON 

SEED 

CASH EXPEN¬ 
DITURE ON 

MANURE 

CASH WAGES 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

fa¬ 

mily 

(IU> 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(R«) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

346 

134 

38-7 

16 

11 6 
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2. Bihar-Bengal. 

483 

275 

57 1 

21 

7-6 

20 



32-7 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

271 

129 

47‘5 

36 

28 1 

7 


21 

16 5 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh i 

459 

238 

61‘9 

29 


4 

1-8 

35 

14 5 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

677 

332 

490 

44 

13 2 

8 

2 4 

27 

8 1 

6. Rajasthan. 

329 

221 

670 

34 

15 5 

12 

5-6 

48 

21 6 

7. Central India. 

446 

191 1 

42-8 

36 

18‘7 

1 


28 

14 5 

8. Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh.... 

268 

III 

41 5 

5 

4 3 

4 

3-6 

23 

20 9 

9. Western Cotton region 

812 

556 

68 4 

51 

9 2 

38 

6‘8 

166 

27 9 

10. North Deccan. 

717 

Kill 

57 2 

43 

10 6 

41 

10 0 

88 

21-4 

11. South Deccan. 

854 

591 

69 2 

33 

5 6 

102 

17-3 

118 

19’9 

12. East Coast. 

592 

369 

62 3 

; 19 

5'2 

70 

18 9 

97 

26’4 

1,3. West Coast. 

485 

352 

72 5 

! 16 

4-4 

35 

100 

168 

47’8 

All-lndia. 

495 

282 

S7 0 

29 

10 3 

23 

8 3 

68 

24 0 


Region 

CASH EXPEN¬ 
DITURE ON 

FODDER 

i OTHER CASH 

1 EXPENDITURE* 

Total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
per 
family 

m 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
cash 
exj>on- 
cliture 
on 8©e<i 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 
per 
family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
cash 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 

(Por 

cent) 

Amount 

I)er 

family 

(Bo) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Amount 
per ’ 
family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

7 

4’9 

67 

42’6 

82 

28-8 

11 

1-8 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

59 

sfie 

86 

310 

77 

27 2 

37 j 

52 8 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

22 

171 

43 

330 

89 

40-8 

38 j 

17*9 

4. WestemUttarPradesh 

51 

21-4 

120 

50 S 

107 

26 6 

63 

6*9 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

168 

50 6 

85 

26-7 

108 

40-6 

49 

16*5 

6. Rajasthan. 

67 

30 2 

60 

27 1 

60 

57 1 

62 

20*0 

7. Central India..._ 

36 

190 

90 

47-2 

142 

251 

31 

3*5 

8. Ozissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh.... 

15 

13 8 

64 

57-4 

61 

7 9 

24 

16*7 

9. Western Cotton region 

111 

200 

201 

36 1 

106 

481 

102 

37*1 

10. North Deccan....... 

90 

21-9 

148 

36 1 

99 

43-8 

119 

34*7 

11. South Deccan. 

103 

17-4 

235 

39-8 

69 

48-2 

229 

44 7 

12. East Coast. 

41 

11 2 

141 

38-3 

56 

34*8 

122 

57*3 

13. West Coast. 

44 

12 4 

89 

26-4 

66 

23 8 

60 

53*3 

All-India. 

59 

20 7 

184 

36 7 

86 

34 0 

68 

34*8 


' Includes cash expenditure on purchase of grain for payment of wages. 
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15.2.10 Of the five regions with less than 50 per cent of cash expenditure to 
total, three, viz., Assam-Bengal, Eastern Uttar Pradesh and Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh, are predominantly rice-growing regions. The level of farm expenditure in 
these was fairly low, ranging between Rs 250 and Rs 350 per cultivator. In these 
regions money spent on purcliase of manure did not exceed Rs 7 per family and did 
not fornt a significant proportion of tlie total cash expenditure, the proportion being 
less than 6 per cent in all the regions. Cash expenditure on seed amounted to Rs 16 and 
RsSrespexjtively per family and accounted for 12 percent and 4 per cent respectively 
of the cash farm expenditure in the Assam-Bengal and the Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh regions. In both the regions value of purchased seed formed less than 20 per 
cent of the value of total seed used. But in the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region the 
value of purchased seed used on the farm amounted to Rs 36 per family, which 
formed 28 per cent of the total cash farm expenditure and 41 per cent of the value 
of total seed used. This w’as mainly because of sugar-cane cultivation in some of 
the selected districts such as Deoria. Expenditure on purchase of fodder ranged 
from Rs 7 to Rs 22 per family and formed 5 to 17 per cent of the total cash expen¬ 
diture in these regions. Amount paid as cash wages worked out to Rs 21 and Rs 23 
respectively per family in the Eastern Uttar Pradesh and the Orissa and East Madhya 
Ihadesh regions, (^ash wages accounted for nearly 17 per cent of the total cash 
expenditure in the former region and 21 per cent of the total cash expenditure in 
the latter region. In the Assam-Bengal region, however, cash wages paid averaged 
Rs 55 per family and formed 41 per cent of the total cash expenditure. ‘Other 
cash expenditure’ per family ranged between Rs 40 and Rs 65 and formed the 
major item accounting for 33 to 58 per cent of the total cash expenditure. The 
Punjab-PEPSU and the Central India regions are predominantly wheat and millets 
growing areas. The average size of farm expenditure worked out to Rs 677 in the 
former region and Rs 446 in the latter region. The pattern of distribution of expen¬ 
diture in these regions did not show any significant variations from that in the other 
three regions, except that in the Punjab-PEPSU region purchase of fodder was an 
item of expenditure requiring Rs 168 or about one-half of the c^sh farm expen¬ 
diture per family. This was on account of the existence in the region of cattle 
bree<ling and rearing, dairying and carting as subsidiary occupations. 

15.2.11 In three regions, viz., Bihar-Bengal. Western Uttar Pradesh and 
Nortli Deccan, cash outlay formed between 50 and 60 per cent of total farm expendi¬ 
ture. The level of farm expenditure in the Bihar-Bengal and the Western Uttar 
Pradesh regions was Rs 483 and Rs 459 respectively [)er family. In the Nort h 
Deccan region it was as high as Rs 717 per family. Cash expenditure on seed ranged 
lietween Rs 20 and Rs 45 and formed between 7 and 12 per cent of the cash farm 
expenditure. Compared to the value of total seed used, it formed about one-fourth 
in the Bihar-Bengal and the Western Uttaf Pradesh regions, but it worked out to 
44 per cent in the North Deccan region. This w’ould be mainly because of greater 
proportion of area devoted to cultivation of cash crops in North Deccan. Amount 
spent on manure formed 10 per cent or less of the cash expenditure in aU the three 
regions. The cosh outlay on manure was very low at Rs 4 per family in the Western 
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TABLE 15.5—CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: 


[Intensive enquiiy 




Yotal cash 
farm expen¬ 
diture 

CASH JCXPKN- 

niTURB ON 

SEED 

CASH EXPEN¬ 
DITURE ON 

MAN URE 

CASH WAGES 

Region/Distriot 

Total 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rt) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

fa¬ 

mily 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am- 

ount 

p<»r 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
' exfien- 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

jwr 

family 

(Rh) 

Pro|)or- 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
' expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

][)er 

family 

(Rs) 

Proi^or- 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
ex^ien- 
diture 

(Per 
cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Assam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 

83 

25 

30 4 

3 

11 1 



9 

( 

34 4 

Oaohar. 

213 

72 

33 9 

16 

20 9 

- 

i 

43 

591 

Kamrup. 

492 

193 

39-3 

24 

12 2 


i 

61 

31’7 

Tripura. 

380 

265 

73-6 

15 

5‘6 

1 

i 0’5 

156 

58’7 

Jalpaiguri. 

387 

51 

13 2 

4 

8-2 

- 

; 0‘2 

7 

13’7 

Bihar*B«ngal 

Malda. 

647 

347 

53-6 

42 

121 



144 

41’6 

Burdwan. 

389 

342 

87 S 

13 

3’7 

30 

' 8-8 

113 

33 0 

Midnapore. 

542 

443 

81-7 

» 

20 

54 

1 12-2 

214 

48’3 

Bhagalpur. 

497 

202 

40-6 

33 

16 4 

2 


50 

24‘5 

Monghyr. 

768 

338 

440 

29 

8’5 

8 

' 2’4 \ 

40 

117 

Hazaribagh. 

! 233 

36 1 

1 15 7 I 

' 5 

12 3 


J’2 

3 

1 90 

Palamau.. 

193 

93 1 

1 48^3 1 

37 

40’3 


. ~ 

3 i 

3’3 

Mirzapur. 

256 

99 i 

3S-7 I 

56 

56 4 

1 

; 1-4 

4 

1 4’4 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia. 

249 

1 

1 

130 ! 

1 

) 

52 2 

38 

29-6 

2 , 

i 

1-3 

33 1 

25-6 

Deoria. 

388 

192 

49 5 

51 

26 4 

10 

50 

40 i 

20’6 

Jaunpur. 

207 

102 

49-3 

42 

41 4 

14 i 

J3’6 


6’7 

Sultanpur. 

199 

88 

44-3 

38 

; 430 

1 

11 

6 

6’4 

Sitapur. . 

210 

82 

390 

3 

\ 3 5 

4 

4-8 

11 

131 

Western Uttar 
Pradesh 

Kanpur. .. .. 

285 

113 

39 0 

9 

7’8 

5 

\ 

1 4 1 

i 

7 

6’4 

Hamirpur . 

448 

249 

55 6 

37 

149 

2 

1 0’8 

15 

6 1 

Shahjabanpur . 

410 

233 

56 9 

39 

16’6 

- 

\ _ 

45 

19’5 

Agra . 

Aligarh . 

308 

185 

599 

10 

5 6 

6 

3’3 

39 

21’3 

821 

418 

50 9 

28 

6’8 

1 

\ 0 2 

62 

14’8 

Nainital ... 

370 

213 

57 7 

40 

IS’8 

1 

j 0’6 

33 

U’4 

Meenit. 

496 

247 

49’8 

47 

19’2 

12 

5 0 

35 

14 0 

PunJab-PEPSU 










Sirmoor. 

396 

123 

31‘2 

19 

15’7 

1 

10 

7 

5’3 

Hoshiarpur. 

695 

308 

44 2 

40 

12’9 

9 

2 9 

20 

6’5 

JuUundur. 

968 

490 

50 7 

92 

IH’8 

23 

4’H 

22 

4 5 

Hissar. 

493 

290 

58 7 

42 

14 4 

- 


23 

80 

Bhatinda. 

U75 

492 

41 9 

35 

7 1 

18 

3 6 

60 

12 2 

Mohindergarh. 

255 

189 

740 

23 

i 

120 

- 

- 

22 

11 4 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 

105 

83 

79-2 

1 

14 

16’3 



13 

ISO 

Banner.. 

207 

106 

51 0 

17 

U’6 

11 

lO’S 

20 

18-9 

Sirohi. 

270 

150 

55 7 

44 

290 

16 

10’7 

26 

17’3 

Jaipur. 

386 

285 

73-9 

39 

13-8 

20 

60 

54 

IS’8 

Sawai Madhopur. 

369 

274 

71 3 

43 

15 5 

4 

1’3 

77 

27’9 

Chittorgarh. 

383 

201 

52’4 

33 

166 

18 

8’9 

41 

203 
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ALL CULTIVATORS 


data] 



OA8H EXPEK* 

niTUBB ON 

FODDER 

OTHER CASH 
EXPENDITURE* 


Propor¬ 
tion of 

Total 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

manure 

per 

family 

(Rb) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 

Region/District 

Amount 

per 

family 

(R«) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Amount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
per 
family 

(Rs) 

cash 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 

(Per 

cent) 

cash 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 

(Per 

cent) 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Assam-Bengal 









Lakhimpur. 

1 

36 

13 

51 0 

32 

8 8 

1 

- 

Oachar. 

3 

3-5 

12 

16 6 

50 

30-2 

- 

- 

Kamnip. 

13 

6 ,5 

95 

49 3 

133 

18 2 

22 

0 1 

Tripura. 

8 

3 0 

85 

32 2 

79 

19 0 

5 

28-6 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

0 4 

40 

77-5 

42 

9 9 

14 

0 7 

Bihar-Bcngal 









Malda. 

68 

J9‘7 

92 

26 5 

103 

40 9 

31 

0-3 

Burdwan. 

138 

404 

48 

141 

24 

61 6 

57 

62-6 

Midnapore. 

7-5 

170 

91 

20 S 

27 

33 2 

72 

74-9 

Bhagalpur... 

35 

17-6 

82 

40-7 

107 

30 9 

27 

6 9 

Monghvr. 

76 

22-6 

185 

54‘8 

133 

21-6 

25 

32-4 

Haaaribagh. 

3 

8’8 

26 

68‘8 

70 

6 4 

6 

6-8 

Palamau. 

22 

23-6 

31 

32 7 

84 

60 0 

15 

- 

Mirzapur. 

14 

14 2 

23 

23’6 

146 

38-4 

16 

8-6 

Eastern Uttar Pradashj 









Ballia. 

22 

17 3 

34 

26 3 

86 

44 6 

28 

6 1 

Deoria. 

39 

20 2 

54 

27 9 

117 

43 4 

51 

18 8 

Jaunpur. 1 

16 

in 6 

23 

22 7 

82 

51 7 

33 

42 6 

Sultanpur. 

15 

16-5 

29 

33 0 

77 

49 3 

14 

7-3 

Sitapur. 

5 

6-3 

59 

72-3 

59 

49 

49 

7 9 

Western Uttar 
Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

32 

28‘2 

61 

53‘6 

69 

12-7 

. 46 

10-6 

Hamirjnir. 

65 

22-2 

139 

55’9 

125 

29-6 

19 

11 3 

Shahjahanpur. 

28 1 

121 1 

121 

518 

116 

33’4 

62 

0 2 

Agra... 

Aligarh.. 

61 

33’2 

67 

36 6 

58 

18 1 

33 

18-5 

91 

218 

236 

56‘4 

136 

208 

170 

0-4 

Nainital. 

84 

1 39 1 

56 

261 

105 

38 3 

40 

3 0 

Meerut. 

31 

12 6 

122 

492 

145 

32 8 

60 

24 8 

PunJsb-PEPSU 









Sirmoor. 

48 

38 9 

48 

39 1 

105 

18 6 

79 

15 

Hoshiarpur. 

147 

47-8 

92 

29 9 

119 

331 

73 

120 

Jullundur. 

212 

43 2 

141 

28 7 

149 

62 2 

76 

30-7 

Hissar. 

181 

62-4 

44 

15-2 

92 

45‘2 

1 

- 

Bhatinda. 

211 

42-9 

168 

34 1 

133 

26-5 

88 

20 3 

Mohindergarh. 

124 

66 7 

20 

10’8 

45 

50-6 

30 

0 1 

Rajasthan 









Churu... 

48 

$7‘2 

10 

US 

36 

38-3 

- 

- 

Banner. 

49 

46-7 

8 

80 

38 

43‘3 

53 

21 6 

Sirohi. 

32 

21 4 

32 

21 6 

91 

48^0 

45 

35‘6 

Jaipur. 

117 

40 8 

66 

19^7 

62 

63-3 

64 

30-7 

Sawai Madhopur. 

42 

15 6 

109 

39 8 

59 

71-8 

68 

6 1 

Chittorgarh. 

45 

22 5 

64 

31-7 

73 

46-6 

104 

17-2 


^ Includes cash expenditure on purchase of grain for payment of wages. 
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TABLE 15.5—CASH FARM EXPENDITURE; 


[ Intensive enquiry 


Region /Difit net 

Total 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

per 

family 

(Rf) 

Total cas^ 
farm expen¬ 
diture 

CASH EXPJJN- 

niTlTRE ON 

SEED 

CASH KXPEN- 
DITCRE ON 

manure 

CASH WAGES 

Am¬ 

ount 

Mr 

fa¬ 

mily 

(R*) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
t(»tal 
farm 
€»xpen- 
diturt! 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

j)er 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

C€int) 

Am¬ 

ount 

jier 

family 

(R«) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
exi)en- 
diture 

(Per¬ 

cent) 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Central India : 










Jhabua. 

163 

103 

63 2 

36 

35-1 


... 

4 

3 5 

Shivpuri. ' 

353 

179 

SO-6 i 

36 

16 7 

- 

0-2 

36 

20-Jt 

Shajapiir. i 

602 

387 ' 

64-4 : 

37 

9-7 

5 

1-3 

68 

17-6 

Bhilsa. ; 

920 

392 

42 7 1 

66 

16 7 

- 

... 

35 

8-9 

RaiMm . 

776 

396 

Sl-0 i 

44 

11-2 

- 

- 

21 

5-3 

8atna. i 

218 

44 

20-0 

4 

8-9 

- 

0-2 

3 

6-2 

Rewa . 

382 

93 

24-3 

21 

23-1 

1 

0-8 

8 

9-1 

Sagar . 

593 

233 

39-3 

63 

26-9 

2 

0-8 

52 

22-3 

Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh 










Samba Ipur . ; 

336 

158 

47-1 


2-4 

5 

3-3 

20 

12-4 

Puri .i 

226 

117 

Sl-S 

1 

0-S 

5 

4-2 

35 

29-9 

Koraput . i 

239 

106 i 

44-S i 


1-8 

1 

0-S 

26 

24-3 

Bilaspur .i 

196 

39 ! 

20-0 i 

I 

2 6 

1 

1-8 

6 

14-6 

Durg . ! 

205 

61 1 

20-9 : 

7 ! 

10 9 

- 

0-2 

6 

9-6 

Chanda .i 

513 

250 1 

4H-9 . 

23 I 

9-0 

16 

6-5 

64 

25-i 

Western Cotton 


i 

1 







region 1 



1 

1 






Xappur . 

662 

495 1 

74 7 : 

20 : 

4 1 

43 

8-6 

103 

20-9 

Akoia . ' 

1^10 

1,241 ! 

82-2 ; 

118 ! 

9-5 

71 ; 

5 7 

457 

36 8 

Sorath . 

793 

395 1 

40-S ! 

42 : 

10 5 

35 i 

8-7 

88 

22-3 

Ahmedahiad . ! 

591 

384 ; 

64-9 

53 j 

13-7 

34 i 

8-8 

99 

25-7 

Broach . 

509 

367 

72-1 


4-9 

I 

2 5 

85 

23-0 

West Khandesh . 

676 

515 

76-2 ; 

54 ' 

10-5 

58 

11-3 

109 

21-2 

Parbhani .i 

850 

439 

SI 7 1 

40 j 

9 1 

10 I 

2-4 

123 1 

28-0 

North Deccan | 



! 

i 






Poona.. 

744 

477 

64 2 ! 

45 1 

9-3 

1 59 ! 

12-4 

80 

16-7 

Kolhapur. ' 

355 

228 

64-2 1 

5 i 

2-4 

22 1 

9 6 

81 

35-5 

Bijapur... .. ; 

637 

387 

I 60-8 1 

45 ; 

11-6 

10 i 

2-5 

118 

30-4 

Osmanabad. i 

1,014 

508 

1 i 

49 i 

9-6 

48 j 

9-4 

70 

13-8 

Mahbubnagar . i 

717 

337 i 

t 47 0 1 

35 1 

i 10-4 

11 

3-3 

94 

27-8 

Kumool. ' 

1 1.033 

589 

i S7 1 1 

91 1 

15-4 

108 

18-4 

74 

12-5 

South Deccan 

i i 



j 






Hassan . 

! 291 

144 

49-7 

25 i 

17-0 

11 

7-6 

50 

35-0 

Bangalore . i 

298 

165 

ss-s 

31 1 

i 18-7 
2-8 

21 

12-7 

46 

\ 27-9 
16-4 

Coimbatore . 

1,748 

1,329 

76-0 

37 ^ 

223 

16 - 8 

219 

Cuddapah . 

781 1 

454 

58-1 

38 1 

1 c o 

8-3 

119 

26-2 

129 

1 28-4 

East Coast 







\ 

1 


Nizamabad . 

422 

227 

S3-H 

10 1 

4-4 i 

46 

20-4 

53 

23-2 

West Godavari . 

914 

615 

67-3 

25 

4-1 

79 

12-8 

200 

32-5 

Chingleput . 

737 

448 

60-9 1 

12 

2-7 1 

95 

21-2 

82 

18-4 

Ramanatbapuram . 

326 

192 

S9-0 \ 

24 

12-4 

56 

20-0 

51 

26-4 

West Coast 



1 

1 




\ 



Ratnagiri . 

166 

71 

' 42-9 1 

1 

0 8 \ 

4 

6-2 

20 

28-0 

Malabar. 

754 

602 

79-8 

28 

4-7 

17 

2-9 

320 

53-2 

Quilori..... 

i 

468 

321 

68-5 I 

15 I 

4-6 1 

1 

[ 

27-0 

127 

39-6 
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ALL CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


data] 



CASH EXPBH- 

niTUBB ON 

FOUDBR 

OTHER CASH 
BXPXKDITURX^ 

. 


Propor¬ 
tion of 


Propor¬ 
tion of 

Region /District 

Amount 

per 

family 

(Ra) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Amount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
per 
family 

(Rs) 

cash 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

manure 

per 

family 

(Rb) 

cash 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 

(Per 

cent) 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Central India 









Jbalma. 

13 

12-7 

60 

48-7 

67 

53’7 

12 

0’2 

Shivpuri. 

47 

26 1 

66 

36 9 

111 

26 9 

67 

0’4 

Shajapur. 

106 

270 

172 

44 3 

80 

46’9 

80 

6 5 

Bhilsa. 

46 

11 4 

247 

630 

227 

289 

11 

- 

Haiseri. 

64 

13-6 

277 

69 9 

231 

19’2 

15 

- 

Satna. 

1 

2-3 

36 

82-S 

76 

51 

25 

0 2 

Rowa. 

9 

9S 

53 

57‘5 

135 

157 

23 

30 

Sagar. 

63 

22’7 

64 

27 3 

235 

26’6 

20 

8’9 

Orissa and East 
Madhya Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

12 

7-8 

117 

74 1 

64 

5’9 

33 

16 0 

Puri. 

29 

24^7 

47 

40 6 

29 

21 

20 

250 

Koraput. 

11 

10 $ 

67 

62-6 

20 

9’5 

23 

3’5 

Bilaspur. 

4 

9 5 

28 

71’6 

73 

1’4 

20 

3’6 

Durg. 

6 

7‘7 

44 

71 6 

89 

7’6 

17 

0 6 

Chanda. 

39 

15’5 

109 

43 6 

99 

22’9 

39 

42’1 

Western Cotton 
region 

Nagpur. 

Akola.a. 

90 

18 3 

238 

481 

[ 

74 

27’3 

76 

1 

561 

254 

20-5 

340 

27 4 

168 

70’3 1 

146 

48’4 

Sorath. 

116 

29-3 

116 

291 

146 

28’5 

i 193 

J7’9 

Ahmedabad. 

106 

276 1 

93 

24 2 

87 

60 4 

! 83 

410 

Broach.... 

94 

25’5 \ 

162 

44’1 

36 

51 0 

! 33 

27’4 

West Khandesh. 

66 

12 6 ! 

229 

44’4 

116 

46’4 

1 113 

51’7 

Parbhani. 

69 

15-8 

196 

44’7 

95 

41 9 

1 65 

160 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

196 

408 

99 

20’8 

97 

461 

i 204 

290 

Kolhapur... 

69 ! 

25 7 

61 

26’8 

47 

11 4 

1 59 

37’2 

Bijapur.... 

65 

16-8 

150 

38’7 

101 

446 

1 40 

24’2 

Osmanabad. 

105 

20 7 

236 

46’5 

144 

338 

1 104 

45’9 

Blahbubnagar. 

21 

6-2 

176 

52’3 

86 

4t’3 

i 90 

12’3 

Kumool. 

93 

15 8 

223 

37-9 

147 

61 9 

oc 

47 6 

South Deccan 








15’4 

Hassan. 

16 

11 0 

42 

29 4 

45 

54’4 

71 

Bangalore. 

26 

15-7 

41 

250 

49 

63 4 

105 

201 

Coimbatore. 

244 

18 4 

607 

45’6 

100 

358 

428 

52 1 

Cuddapah. 

70 j 

15 4 

99 

21’7 

69 

54 4 

246 

483 

East Coast 

Niznmabad. 

35 

15-4 

83 

36’5 

66 

181 

108 

42’8 

West Gk>daTari. 

66 

10 7 

246 

39’9 

62 

40’3 

158 

49’9 

Ohingleput. 

67 

12 7 

202 

450 

61 

19 9 

134 

70’6 

Ramanathapuram. 

14 

7-5 

48 

24’7 

46 

51’8 

92 

60’3 

West Coast 

Ratna^iri. 

18 

25 6 

28 

39-4 

18 

3-3 

23 

190 

ICalab^... 

56 

9 2 

180 

30 0 

115 

247 

48 

360 

Quilon.. 

54 

16-7 

39 

12 0 

61 

28’6 

111 

780 


^ Includes cash expenditure on purchase of grain for payment of wages. 
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Uttar Pradesh region; it formed about 2 per cent of the cash farm expenditure and 7 
per cent of the total expenditure on manure. Cash expenditure on manure averaged 
Rs 20 and Rs 41 respectively per family in the Bihar-Bengal and the North Deccan. 
More than half the total expenditure on manure in the former and more than one- 
third of the total in the latter region, was incurred in cash. Purchase of fodder 
accounted for Rs 50 to Rs 90 and formed 21 to 22 per cent of the cash farm expendi¬ 
ture in the three regions. Cash expenditure on payment of wages formed about 15 
per cent of the cash farm expenditure in the Western Uttar Pradesh region. Cash 
wages accounted for 33 per cent of the cash expenditure in the Bihar-Bengal region, 
mainly because of the larger amounts paid by way of cash wages in Burdwan, Mid- 
napore and Malda. The proportion would have been still higher but for the specially 
low level of amounts paid as cash wages in Mirzapur, Palamau and Hazaribagh 
districts. In the North Deccan region 21 per cent of cash farm expenditure 
was on wages to casual labourers. ‘Other cash expenditure’ formed between 30 
and 51 per cent of the total cash expenditure in the three regions. 

15.2,12 Of the regions in which cash farm expenditure formed more than 
60 per cent of the total farm expenditure, four have relatively high commercialized 
agriculture. These are Western Cotton region, South Deccan, East Coast 
and West Coast, In most of the districts included in these four regions, cash crops 
are raised over fairly large proportions of the total sown area. In these four regions 
the level of farm expenditure was fairly high, ranging between Rs 480 and Rs 860 per 
cultivator. Cash wages to hired labour accounted for substantial proportions of the 
total cash expenditure in these regions. It was about 20 to 30 per cent of the total 
cash expenditure in the Western Cotton region, the South Deccan and the East Coast, 
and almost 50 per cent of the total cash expenditure in the West Coast. If salaries 
to annual and permanent farm servants had been included, the importa^ice of cash 
wages would have appeared still greater. Amount spent on purchase of seed formed 
less than 10 per cent of the cash expenditure in these regions. However, the pro¬ 
portion of purchased seed to total seed used on the farm was high in all the regions. 
In the West Coast nearly a fourth and in the East Coast slightly over a third, by 
value of the seed used was purchased. In the other two regions the value of pur¬ 
chased seed formed nearly half the value of total seed used. This emphasizes the 
lesser self-containednes.s in respect of seed in areas with predominance of cash crops. 
Manure accounted for 7 to 19 per cent of total cash expenditure, but the cash outlay on 
manure accounted for 37 to 58 per cent of the value of manure used in tliese regions. 
Purchase of fodder accounted for 10 to 20 per cent and ‘other cash expenditure* 
between 25 and 40 per cent of the total cash expenditure in the four regions. The 
amounts under the latter item were high particularly in the Western Cotton region, 
the South Deccan and the East Coast, because of large amounts paid to annual or 
permanent farm servants and rent paid to landlords in cash. 

15.2.13 A high degree of monetization of farm expenditure may also be seen 
in an economy suffering from scarcity or famine conditions due to failure of rains in 
the same or the preceding year. In such an economy agriculture may not be 
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commercialized, the size of business unit may be small and the level of farm expenditure 
low. But, because the farmers have to purchase seed for the first or second sowing 
or even for both the sowings, food grains for payment of wages in kind and fodder 
for livestock, etc., the amount of cash expenditure incurred may be relatively large, 
and the proportion of cash expenditure would show a sharj) rise. The Rajasthan 
region is typical of these conditions. Famine conditions prevailed in many of the 
selected districts in the region and were very acute particularly in Churu and Barmer. 
The value of gross produce of farm was very low and was only Rs 34'> per family 
for the region as a whole. The total farm expenditure ranged between Rs 200 and 
Rs 400 except in Churu where it stood at a very low level of Rs 105 per family. 
The proportion of expenditure incurred in cash formed between 50 and GO per cent in 
Sirohi, Cliittorgarh and Barmer, and between 70 and 80 per cent in Jaipur, Sawai 
Madhopur and Churn. Purchase of fodder accounted for about 30 per cent of the 
total cash expenditure in the region, as compared to the all-India figure of 21 per 
cent. Amount 8[)ent on seed and payment of wages formed about 15 per cent and 
22 per cent respectively of the cash expenditure. The cash outlay on seed formed 
57 per cent of the total outlay on the item. Purchase of manure accounted for 6 per 
cent and other cash expenditure for 27 per cent of the cash expenditure in the region. 

15.2.14 We may next proceed to consider whether the degree of monetization 
of farm expenditure shows variations between the upper and the lower strata culti¬ 
vators. Tables 15.6 and 15.7 give the all-India and regional data on average cash 
farm expenditure per family and its breakdow’n under different items for culti¬ 
vators of the upi)er and the lower strata. 

15.2.15 The average size of farm expenditure in the upper strata amounted 
to Rs 776 per family, of which Rs 444 or 57*2 per cent was incurred in cash. In 
the lower strata the average size of farm expenditure was Rs 214, which formed 
about 28 per cent of that in the upper strata. The cash farm expenditure of the 
lower strata worked out at Rs 121 per family or 56*5 per cent of the total farm 
expenditure. 

15.2.16 While interpreting the j>ercentages it may be remembered that the 
size of farm expenditure in the upper strata was almost four times that in the lower 
strata. The cash outlay on seed in the upper and the lower strata amounted to Rs 41 
and Rs 18 and accounted for 9 per cent and 15 per cent of the cash farm expenditure 
respectively. The greater dependence of the lower strata cultivators on market for 
supply of seed can be seen from the pro])ortion of cash outlay to the total outlay on 
seed, which worked out to 46 per cent in the lower strata as against 30 per cent 
in the upper. An opposite trend may be observed in respect of manure. The cash 
outlay on manure in the upper strata at Rs 39 per family was nearly five times 
that of Rs 8 in the lower strata. The cash outlay on manure formed 37 per cent 
of the total outlay on manure in the upper strata. In the lower strata, only 25 per 
cent by value of manure used was purchased. This may be due to a variety of 
reasons. The crop combinations of the upper strata cultivator may require higher 
manuring and his resources of farm yard manure may also be relatively lower. The 
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TABLE I5.6->CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: REGIONAL DATA—UPPER 

STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry date ] 


Region 

Total 

farm 

axpaiH 

ditura 

per 

family 

(R*) 

Total cask 
farm expendi¬ 
ture 

CASH KXPBK- 
DITUBE ON 

SBBD 

CASH SXPJBN- 
PITURB ON 
MANUBB 

CASH WAGES 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

fa¬ 

mily 

(R,) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(R») 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 
ount 
per i 
family 

j 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

i 8 

9 

1 A flflo TVi - firo I 

4AII 

lAJ 

37 

20 

11‘1 


0*2 

71 

39*0 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

738 

405 

St -9 

27 

6 6 

28 

7*0 

133 

32*8 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

429 

195 

45-5 

46 

23 3 

11 

6*4 

37 

18*7 

4. Western Uttar 





116 1 





Pradesh . 

675 

346 

i 61 2 

40 


7 

1*9 

54 

16*7 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

924 

454 

49 1 

67 

12 6 

13 

2*8 

42 

9*2 

6. Rajasthan. 

468 

312 

66 7 

45 

14-4 

20 

6*3 

69 

i 22*0 

7. Central India. 

730 

302 

41 4 

49 

16-3 

i 2 

0 6 

47 

16*6 

8- Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh.... 

434 

186 

430 

8 

4 1 

7 

3*8 

36 

18 6 

9. Western Cotton region 

1,333 

943 

70-8 

80 

S ‘5 

70 

7*5 

259 

27*6 

10 . North Deccan. 

1,141 

652 

67 1 

63 

9 7 

66 

10 1 

134 

20 6 

i 1. South Deccan. 

1,383 

974 

70 4 

48 

4 9 

176 

18*0 

175 

17*9 

12. East Coast. 

994 

625 

62 9 

29 

46 

121 

19*4 

160 

26*6 

13. West Coast.. 

856 

626 

73 2 

27 f 

4 4 

62 

9*9 

299 

47 7 

Ail-lndia. 

776 

444 

57 2 

41 I 

9 2 

39 

8 8 

106 I 

23 9 


Region 

CASH EXPEN¬ 
DITURE ON 

FODDER 

OTHER CA.SH 

expenditure' 

Total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
I>er 
family 

(R«) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
cash 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
to total 
ex{jen- 
diture 
on seed 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 

ex{Hni- 

diture 

on 

manure 

per 

family 

(R«) 

Proj)or- 
tion of 
cash 
exi>eii- 
diture on 
manure 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 

(Per 

cent) 

Amount 

per 

family 

(R») 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
exiwn- 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Amount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

I. Assam-Bengal. 

12 

6*6 

IS 

43*1 

116 

17*6 

14 

2*1 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

88 

21*7 

129 

31 9 

121 

22*2 

66 

61*7 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

37 

18*7 

66 

33 9 

135 

33*6 

67 

18*7 

4. Western Uttar 









Pradesh . 

67 j 

19 3 

178 

61*5 

166 

24 1 

92- 

7*2 

6. Punjab. PEPSU. 


46*8 

134 

29*6 

152 

37*5 

68 

18*7 

6. Rajasthan. 

93 

29*9 

85 

27 4 

84 

53*3 

90 

21*7 

7. ITentral India. 

53 

17*6 

151 

49*9 

230 

21*4 

48 

3*6 

8. Orissa and East 









Madhya Pradesh.... 

25 

13 6 

112 

\ 59*9 

93 

8*3 

36 

19*6 

9. Western Cotton region 

180 

1 19*1 


1 37*4 

169 

47*4 

166 

42*6 

10. North Deccan. 

143 

22*0 

246 

37 6 

168 

40*2 

182 

36*2 

11. South Deccan. 

169 

17*4 

407 

41*8 

106 

46*0 

367 

47*7 

12. East C^astT. 

67 

10*7 

248 

39*7 

90 

32*2 

204 

69*6 

13. West Coast. 

72 

11*6 

166 

26*5 

t 115 

23*8 


62*0 

All-India. 

88 

19*8 

170 

38*3 

1 

30*4 

105 

37*3 


* Includes cash expenditure on purchase of grain lor payment of wages. 
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TABLE ISJ—CASH FARM EXPENDITURE : REGIONAL DATA--LOWER 

STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry data ] 




1 Total cash 
farm expendi¬ 
ture 

OaSH EXPXK- 
PIT17BE OX 
SEED 

CASH EXPEN- 
DITITRX ox 
MAXUBE 

CASH WAGES 

Region 

Total 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 
per ! 
family i 

(R*) 

Am¬ 

ount 

Z' 

mily 

(R») 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

i 

(Re) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

I)er 

family 

(R») 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 

i 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Projior- 
tioii to 
total 
cash 
j farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

212 

86 

40’8 

11 

126 

*“ 

01 

39 

44 7 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

227 

146 

64-3 

15 

10-3 

11 

7 6 \ 

47 

32-3 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

IN 

63 

660 

27 

43 2 

3 

4 6 

6 

9 9 

4. Western Uttar 

Pradesh. 

242 

130 

63-9 

17 

13 0 

2 

17 

15 

11 6 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

429 

210 

48‘8 

30 

14‘4 

3 

1‘6 

12 

6-8 

d. Rajasthan. 

191 

130 

680 

24 

181 

6 

4 0 

27 

20 7 

7. Central India. 

161 

79 

49-4 

22 

27 7 

- 

05 

8 

10 1 

8. Orissa and East 
Madhya Pradesh.... 

103 

37 

36 6 

2 

5’2 

1 

2-6 

12 

32-6 

ft. Western Cotton region 

291 

168 

67-9 

22 

131 

6 

3 1 

50 

29‘8 

10. North Ileooan. 

293 

168 

67’3 

23 

13 9 

16 

9 7 

41 

24-6 

J 1. South Deooan. 

324 

207 

640 

18 

8‘8 

30 

144 

61 

29-2 

12. East Coast. 

190 

112 

691 

10 

8-6 

18 

16 3 

35 

30 9 

13. WestOoast... 

114 

78 

67 9 

4 

4 8 

8 

10 2 

38 

48 9 

All-India. 

214 

121 

56*5 

18 

14-7 

8 

6 5 

29 

23-9 


Region 

CASH EXPBK- 

DITUBB ON 
EODDER 

OTHER CASH 
EXFBNDXTtTBB^ 

Total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
per 
family 

(R«) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
cash 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture 
on seed 

(Per 

cent) 

Total 

expen¬ 

diture 

on 

manure 

per 

family 

(Re) 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
cash 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 
to total 
expen¬ 
diture on 
manure 

(Per 

cent) 

Amount 

per 

family 

(R«) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

oent) 

Amount 

per 

family 

(R») 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
farm 
expen¬ 
diture 

(Per 

oent) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

1 

1-3 

36 

41 4 

49 

21 9 

8 

1*2 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

31 

211 

42 

28’7 

33 

46*6 

20 

66 I 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

8 

120 


30 3 

42 

€41 

19 

16*0 

4. Western Uttar 









Pradesh. 

35 

26 8 


46 9 

48 

35*0 

35 

6 2 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

128 

61 2 

36 

17 0 

63 

48*0 

30 

11 0 

6. Rajasthan. 

40 

30-8 

34 

26 4 

36 

66*8 

34 

15 4 

7. Central India. 

10 

24-6 

80 

37 2 

53 

41*2 

15 

2*7 

8. Orissa and East 









Miadhya Pradesh.... 

5 

14-8 

16 

44’9 

28 

6*8 

12 

7*4 

0. Western Gottcm region 

42 

26 2 

48 

28-8 

43 

60*9 

38 j 

13*8 

10. North Deooan. 

36 

21 S 

51 

30*3 

40 

68*1 

55 

29*6 

11 . fioilth TWlAftALll ... 


17*6 

62 

30*1 

81 

69*3 

Q9 

32*4 

12* East Coast.......... 

16 

13 6 

34 

30*6 

21 

46*7 

»l 

46*6 

13. WestOoast. 

15 

19-2 

13 

16*9 

16 

23*0 


39*6 

All-India. 

29 

24 0 \ 

IT 

30*9 

39 

46*0 

■1 

25*2 


* Includes eash expenditure on puroliaae of grain for payment of wages. 
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average holding of cattle in relation to the average holding of land would be smaller in 
the upper strata as compared to the lower strata. Finally the cash resources of the 
lower strata cultivator being lower, he would not be in a position to spend propor¬ 
tionately as much on buying manure. The cash expenditure on manure accounted 
for about 9 per cent and 7 per cent of the total cash expenditure in the upper and the 
lower strata respectively. The average cash wages paid by the upper strata at 
Rs 106 per family w^ere about four times the average cash wages paid by the lower 
strata. But in both the strata cash wages formed 24 per cent of the cash farm 
expenses. 


15.2.17 The expenditure by the cultivators of the upper strata on purchase 
of fodder was Rs 88 per family and formed 20 per cent of their cash farm expen¬ 
diture. The lower strata cultivators spent Rs 29 per family on ))urcha8e of fodder 
and this expenditure formed 24 j)er cent of their total cash farm exj)enditure. 
This higher proportionate importance of the expenditure on purchase of fodder in 
the lower strata also api>ears to be the result of the somewhat larger proportionate 
holding of cattle by the lower strata. The variations in importance of the home¬ 
grown fodder resources of the two strata are not likely to be considerable. If any¬ 
thing, the proportion of area under non-food crops in the cultivated lands of the 
upper strata is likely to be somewhat higher than that in the lower strata. The 
average amount of ^other cash expenditure’ and its proportion to the total cash farm 
expenditure in the upper strata was relatively high, mainly because the payment 
of salaries to annual and permanent farm servants was included imder this 
category. 

16.2.18 The main difference between the strata in the relative importance of 
different items of expenditure in the total cash expenditure would be due firstly to 
certain types of cash expenditure, such as on annual or permanent farm servants, 
being incurred to a relatively much smaller extent by cultivators of the lower strata, 
and secondly to the expenditure on fodder for maintaining cattle being incurred 
at a somewhat higher proportionate level by the cultivators of the lower strata 
than by those belonging to the upper strata. 

15.2.19 It has been observed that the principal item of cash farm exj:>enditure 
in most of the regions was ‘ other cash expenditure’. This expenditure ranged between 
Rs 40 and Rs 240 per family and formed between 25 and 60 per cent of the total 
cash farm expenditure in the various regions. Of the average cash farm ex{>enditure 
on an all-India basis of Rs 282, Rs 104 or 36*7 per cent was accounted for by * other 
cash expenditure’. The item ‘other cash expenditure’ comprises the expenditure 
on 12 items such as cash rent, land revenue and other agricultural charges and 
salaries to annual or permanent farm servants, and also the expenditure on 
purchase of grain for payment of wages. We now proceed to discuss the expenditure 
on the 12 items and their proportionate importance. The expenditure on grain 
purchase is discussed later. The 12 items and the proportion of amount speiit on 
each item to the total are as given in the table on next page: 
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EXPENDITURE ON THE ITEM AS 
PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL 


ItDin 

Upper 

strata 

culti- 

vatfirs 

Lower 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

1. Cash ooiitributions to tenaiitH, co-sharors and j^artnors. 

37 

43 

3-8 

2. Punihaso of materialB for farming other than seed, manure ! 
and fodiJer. .... 

21 

6-7 

I ‘'>•7 

.3. Maintenance and repair of implements and machinery.i 


43 

1 3-0 

4. Hire of implements and bullocks. 

2 9 

6 • «S' 

i 3-6 

5. Trami]iort charges for marketing. 

J’S 

2’3 

1-8 

0. Sale commissions. 

()‘5 

0 9 

0-6 

7. Storage and other marketing costs., .. 

16 

11 

1-5 

8. Salaries paid to annual or periuaricnt farm 8or\''antH.. 

36-7 j 

13 9 : 

32-7 

9. Cash rent paid to landlord. 

17 4 

21 9 

18-3 

10. Land revenue and other agricultural charges. 

141 

18’H 1 

14-9 

11. Interest paid on loans. 

8-S 

! 11 6 

9-3 

12. Other cash farm expenses... 

3 4 1 

8-2 

3-8 



Total. 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 


Total expenditure on the 12 items (Rs per family). 

j 104 ’ 

35 

100 



15.2.20 The most important among the 12 items was ‘salaries paid to annual 
or permanent farm servants’ accounting for nearly 33 per cent, followed by ‘cash 
rent paid to landlord’ and ‘land revenue and other agricultural charges’, forming 
18 per cent and 15 per cent respectively of the total expenditure on the 12 items. 
The only other specific item which accounted for more than 5 per cent of the 
total is ‘interest paid on loans’. 

15.2.21 The table brings out some interesting differences in the pattern of 
distribution of ‘other cash expenditure* between the two strata. Salaries paid to 
annual or permanent farm servants amounted to Rs 60 in the upper strata as against 
Rs 5 in the lower, and the proportion of this to the total expenditure on the 12 items 
was 36 • 7 per cent and 13*9 per cent resjwtively in the upper and the lower strata. In 
the lower strata cash rent formed 21*9 per cent as against 17*4 per cent in the upper 
strata, reflecting the proportionately greater importance of this item for the lower 
strata. The difference in the i>ercentage of expenditure on land revenue and other 
agricultural charges in the tw^o strata is also significant. Interest paid on loans 
amoxmted to Rs 4 and Rs 15 respectively in the lower and the upper strata. Hire 
charges of implements and bullocks in the case of the lower strata amounted to Rs 2 
as against Rs 5 in the upper strata. 

16.2.22 Regional data on the expenditure on the 12 items are given in table 
16.8. It is observed that the broad pattern in most of the regions was generally 
similar to the all-India pattern discussed in the preceding paragraph. In none of the 
13 regions did expenditure on (1) purchase of materials for farming other than seed, 
manure and fodder, (2) hire of implements and bullocks, (3) transport charges for 
marketing, (4) sale commissions, or (5) storage and other marketing costs represent a 
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TABLE 15.8—OTHER CASH EXPENDITURE : 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. 


Region 

Total 

Cash 

contri¬ 

butions 

to 

tenants, 

co- 

sharers 

and 

part¬ 

ners 

Pur¬ 
chase of 
materials 
(other 
than 
seed, 
manure 
and 
fodder) 
for 

farming 

Main¬ 

tenance 

and 

repair 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Hire 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

bullocks 

Trans¬ 

port 

charges 

for 

market¬ 

ing 

Sale 

com¬ 

missions 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

5T 1 

0-4 

{0‘7) 

3 7 
(6-5) 

1-3 

(2-3) 

2-6 

(4S) 

10 

(IS) 

(-) 

2. Bihar-Bengai. 

74 6 

U-4 

(19-3) 

7-8 

(l<?-5) 


6-3 

(M) 

3*6 

(4-7) 

(-) 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh.i 

40 1 

i 

0-1 

(0-3) 

07 

(IT) 


1-9 

(4-7) 

1-6 

(3-7) 

01 
{0 3) 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

119 7 

4-8 

(40) 

0-6 

(OS) 

40 

(3-3) 

6*2 

(4-3) 

0*8 

(0-7) 


6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

84 9 

10-9 
in 8) 

2-3 

(2-7) 

10 

(1-2) 

0*2 

(0-2) 

2-8 

(3-3) 

1-4 

(1-7) 

6. Rajasthan. 

1 57 8 

0-1 
{0 2) 

IB 

(2-6) 

2-8 

(4-3) 

0*8 

(i'4) 

(-) 

(-) 

7. Central India... 

88 0 

1-7 
{2 0) 

IB 

(IS) 

1-8 

(21) 

2*6 
{2’9) 

0-9 

(Iff) 

0-6 

(Off) 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 






1 


Pradesh. 

61 1 

0-4 
{0 6) 

1-1 

(IS) 

20 

(3-3) 

1-9 
! (3 i) 


01 

(0-2) 

9. Western Cotton region. 

200-6 

1-0 

(0-6) 

2-4 

(IP) 

9-2 

{4-6) 

4-9 

(2*6) 

10 

(0-5) 

1-8 
{0 9) 

10. North Deccan. 

138-9 

1-1 
{0 8) 

2-3 

(i-7) 

41 
(3 0) 

7-7 

iS^S) 

4-7 

(3-4) 

2-2 

(1-6) 

11. South Deccan. 

230-4 

3-2 

4-2 

26-4 


1-6 

0 9 



(1-4) 

(IS) 

(II-5) 

(p-ff) 

(0-7) 

(0-5) 

12. East Coast. 

140-0 

1*4 

(1-0) 

2-2 

(1-6) 

16-6 

(US) 

2-6 

(1-8) 


0-3 

(OP) 

13. West Coast. 

89-3 

0-8 
{0 9) 

1-3 

(IS) 

1-4 

(Iff) 

0-4 

(ff-4) 

3 1 
(5 1) 

0-3 

( 0 - 3 ) 

AIMndU. 

99 8 

3 8 

{3 8) 

2-7 

(2-7) 

5-0 

(5 0) 

3-4 

(3-6) 

IS 

(Iff) 

0* 

(Off) 
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REOIONAL DATA--ALL CULTIVATORS 


S'igures in bnokets dmote peroontages to total] 


Region 

Storage 

and 

other 

marketing 

costs 

Salaries 
paid to 
annual 
or 

perma> 

nent 

farm 

servants 

Cash 
rent paid 
to 

landlord 

Land 

revenue 

and 

other 

agri¬ 

cultural 

charges 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Assam-Bengal. 

10 

25 0 

6*9 

12*5 



(l-H) 

(43 S) 

(10 3) 

(21-9) 

2. 

Bihar-Bengal. 

1-4 


9*7 

3*7 



(/■») 

{IS-8) 

(13 0) 

{^'9) 

3. 

EaHtem Uttar Pradesh. 

U'4 

6 4 

15*1 

4*3 



(10) 

(16 0) 

(37-7) 

(10-7) 

4. 

Western Uttar Pradesh. 


280 


29*2 



(1-7) 

(23-4) 

{25 4) 

(24-4) 


Pimjab-PEPSU. 

0-4 

7-7 

21*4 

34*3 



(OS) 

(91) 

(25*2) 

{40‘4) 

«. 

Rajasthan. 

M 

no 

14*6 

16*2 



(1») 

(19 0) 

{25 3) 

{28 0) 

7. 

Central India. 

4*8 

23-6 

15*6 

19*0 



(5-6’) 

{27-4) 

(IS-l) 

(22*i) 

8. 

Orissa and East Madiiya 






Pradesh. 

0*9 

3«0 

4*2 

3*1 



(IS) 

{62-2) 

(«-9) 

{51) 

9. 

Western Cotton region. 

6-3 

1050 

12*1 

32*9 



(2-7) 

(52*3) 

(60) 

{16 4) 

10. 

North Deooan. 

1*2 

50-5 

25*5 

20*7 



(0-9) 

{S6S) 

(18-3) 

{14 9) 

11. 

South Dt»coan. 

0*1 

76*6 

67*7 

14*8 



(01) 

(33*2) 

(29 4) 

{6-4) 

12. 

East Coast. 

M 

65*3 

12*7 

19*4 



(0«) 


(91) 

{13 8) 

13a 

Weak Coaat. 

1-4 

16*9 

13-6 

9*7 



(10) 


(1S9) 

(10-9) 


AIMndls. 


i-S 

(i-s) 
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TABLE IS.9—OTHEII CASH EXPBNt>ITURE : REGIONAL 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. 



Rejerioii 

Total 

Cash 

contri¬ 

butions 

to 

tenants, 

oo- 

sharers 

and 

part¬ 

ners 

Pur- 
chase of 
materials 
(other 
than 
seed, 
manure 
and 
fodder) 
for 

farming 

Main¬ 

tenance 

and 

repair 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Hh-e 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

bullocks 

Trans- 

|Kirt 

charges 

for 

market¬ 

ing 

1 

! 

tSalc 

com¬ 

missions 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

1. 

Assam-Bengal. 

78 3 

0-6 

(OS) 

40 

{SI) 

1-4 

{l‘S) 

2-8 

{3-0) 

l-I 

(/•4) 

(') 


Bihar-Bengal. 

114 6 

23 7 
{20-7) 

7-2 
{6 3) 

4-9 

(4-3) 

8-0 
(5 3) 

5 8 

(4-9) 


a. 

Kastem Uttar Pra4leRh. 

«2-0 

01 
(0 2) 

14 

(2 3) 

1-2 

<7.9) 

2-2 

(/•o) 

1-8 

(2-0) 

0-2 

(0-3) 

4. 

Western Uttar Pradesli. 

178 2 

4 2 
(2^4) 

0-6 

{(>■3) 

5-8 
(3‘2) 

7-9 

(4-4) 

1-3 

(«■?) 

0-9 

(0*5) 

5. 

Punja b-PEPS U . 

134 i 

21 *7 
(JO 2) 

40 

{30) 

13 

(1^0) 

0-3 

(0-2) 

4-0 

(3-0) 

2-4 

(/•-M 

«. 

Rajasthan. 

1 83 8 

1 

1 (OJ) 

2-0 

1 (2-4) 

4-1 

(4-9) 

0-8 i 
(1-0) \ 

i 

i ( ■■) , 

( •) 

7. 

8. 

Central India. 

Orissa and East Madhya 

144 4 

3-0 
(2 1) 

\ 1-2 
; (O'S) 

2 7 
(19) 

4 5 
(3-1) 

1 1-5 

(l-O) 

0*9 

(OH) 


Prad€»sh. 

107 9 

O-o 
(0 4) 

I -7 
(i‘6’) 

3-2 

{3’0) 

2-0 

(1-9) 

0-5 

(0-4) 

0-2 

(0-2) 

9 . 

Western Cotton region. 

352 7 

1-8 

{(h5) 

4 0 

(M) 

1 

14 4 

{4-1) 

8-8 

(i-») 

i 1*7 

1 (0-5) 

3-0 

(0*9) 

10. 

North Uecean. 

229 8 

1-5 
(0 7) 

3-6 

(i-5) 

7-2 

(31) 

10-8 

(40) 

7H 
i (3*4) 

3-4 

(1-5) 

11. 

South Ueocau. 

399 8 

5-6 

(1'4) 

eo 

{17) 

45 1 
(11 3) 

9-2 

(2-3) 

2-1 

(0-5) 

0-8 

(0*2) 

12 . 

East Coast. 

246 1 

2-6 

4-2 

32 2 

3-5 

1-8 

0*4 




(10) 

(1-7) 

! (is^j) 

(1^4) 

(0*7) 

(0-2) 

IS. 

West Coast. 

165-5 

1-fi 

2-4 

2-4 

0-7 

7-1 

0-7 




(0-9) 

(i-5) 

(1-5) 

(0-4) 

(4*3) 

(0*4) 


AIMiidfa. . 

164-4 

6-1 

3-4 

{i^D 

S3 

(5*0) 

! 

4-8 

(2-9) 

(IS) 

0 9 

(0*5) 




($7) 
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data—uppbr strata cultivators 

Figaros in braokots denote percentages to total] 


Storage 

and 

other 

costs gf 


Salaries 
paid to 
annual 
or 


Cash 
rent 
paid to 
landlord 


farm 

senrants 


Land 

revenue 

and 

other 

agri¬ 

cultural 

charges 


Interest 
paid on 
loans 


Assam- Bengal. 
Bihar-Hengal.. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

7-6 

18-2 

3 9 

18 

(^•«) 

{23‘2) 

{50) 


16 5 

6 9 

60 

171 


Eastern Uttar Pradesli. 


Western Uttar Pradesh..... 


Punjab -PEPSU. 

Uajasthau. 

Central India.... 


2 1 i 

(2*^) i 


Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Western Cotton region. 
North Deccan. 


8outli Deccan. 


East Coast. 


West Coast. 


AINiidIm. 
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TABLE l5.l(L-OTHER CASH EXPENDITURE: REGIONAL 

[Inteosiya enquiry data. Amount in rupees per ^mily. 


Region 


1. Assam-Beiigai 


2. Bihar-Bengal 


3. £aetem Uttar Pradesh 


4. Western Uttar Pradesh 


5. Pimjab-PEP«U 



6. Rajasthan 
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DATA—LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Figures in brackets denote percentages to total] 


Region 

Storage 

and 

other 

marketing 

costs 

Salaries 
paid to 
annual 
or 

perma¬ 

nent' 

farm 

servants 

Cash 
rent 
paid to 
landlord 

Land 

revenue 

and 

other 

agri¬ 

cultural 

charges 

Interest 
paid on 
loans 

Others 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. 

AfiBam-Bangal. 

0-2 

14-8 

4-2 

6-8 

11 

0*6 



(0-6) 

(41 S) 

(II-7) 

(19 0) 

(3 1) 

(1-7) 

2^ 

Bihar-Bonga!. 

12 

0-5 

3-8 

0*6 

0 1 

6*8 



(3-5) 

(IS) 

(11 0) 

(15) 

(30) 

{10 7) 

X 

Kaatern Uttar Pradeah...... 

0-2 

0*6 

6-3 

20 

4-7 

1*3 



(11) 

(3-3) 

(34-7) 

(110) 

(25*8) 

1 (7-1) 

4. 

We»t.«m ITttar I’radeah...... 

0-3 

5*4 

160 

1 180 

7-6 

2 6 



(0’6) 

(S8) 

1 [26 2) 

(29>4) 

(12-3) 

(41) 

». 

Punjab PEPSU. 

i)l 

1 

1-8 

12-6 

16-2 

0*9 

0*7 



(0 3) 

(SI) 

{35 1) 

(45 S) 

(2*5) 

{2'0) 

X 

Raj aat hail. 


2» 

11-4 

6-8 

2-5 

4*7 


1 

(0-1) 

(91) 1 

{35'S) 

(2i-4) 

(7^9) 

(14 8) 

7. 

C/Oiitral India. 

1-6 

1-7 

60 

71 

4-2 

3*2 



(S-4) 

(OS) 

{21 8) 

(25-8) 

(15 3) 

(11-6) 

8. 

Orissa and East Madhya 








Pradesh. 

- 

3-6 

11 

1-3 

0*8 

3*8 



(-) 

{25^1) 

(7^7) 

(O'l) 

(5 6) 

(26'5) 

». 

WcwU'iTi Cotton H'gion. 

0-7 

10-3 

4-8 

13-3 

3*2 

70 



(1-4) 

{21-3) 

(9 9) 

(27‘5) 

(6 6) 

(14 5) 

10. 

North IX'Ccan. 

01 

10-2 

90 

7-6 

10*4 

0*6 



(OS) 

{21‘3) 

(18 8) 

(15 0) 

(21*7) 

{12) 

11. 

South Deccan. 

.. 

16-5 

16*6 

6*3 

7*7 

0*8 



(') 

{2$-5) 

{26-5) 

(10 3) 

(12 6) 

(13) 

12. 

East Coast. 

_ 

6-9 

9*3 

7-8 

6*4 

0*7 



(-) 

(20 4) 

{27 5) 

(23 1) 

{IS 9) 

(2'1) 

13. 

West Coast. 

0-5 

_ 

6-8 

30 

1*8 

0*1 



<3S) 

(-) 

{519) 

(22 9) 

(13*7) 

{O'8) 


AIMndlft. 

0-4 

4* 

7*7 

4*4 

4*1 

2 9 



(11) 

(13-9) 

(219) 

(18 8) 

{11 6) 

{S'2) 
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large percentage of the total expenditure. Maintenanoe and repahr of implements 
and machinery was important only in the South Deccan and East Coast. Cash 
contributions to tenants, co-sharers and partners were also not significant except 
in the Punjab-PEPSU and the Bihar-Bengal regions; in the former about 13 per cent 
and in the latter 19 per cent of the total expenditure on the specified items was 
incurred on this item. Interest on loans accounted for less than 20 per cent of the 
total in all the regions except the West Coast region, where it stood at a surprisingly 
high proportion of 44 • 1 per cent of the total The really iinportant item in most of 
the regions was 'salaries to annual or permanent farm servants'. This item ac¬ 
counted for more than 30 per cent of the total in six regions and between 20 and 30 
per cent of the total in two regions. Cash rent to landlord was next in importance 
and formed between 5 and 40 per cent of the total expenditure ; it ranged between 
10 and 30 per cent of the total in nine regions and was less than 10 per cent in three 
regions. In the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region it stood at 37 • 7 per cent. ' Land revenue 
and other agricultural charges’ accounted for less than 20 per cent in eight regions 
and ranged between 21 and 41 per cent in the remaining five regions, the proportion 
being as high as 40 *4 per cent in the Punjab-PEPSU region. 

15.2.23 A study of the data relating to expenditure on these 12 items for the 
two strata on a regional basis indicates no significant variation in the pattern of dis¬ 
tribution other than that revealed by the all-India figures. It is observed that the 
relative importance of salaries paid to annual or permanent farm servants in the lower 
strata was smaller than that in the upper strata invariably in all regions. On the other 
hand, the proportionate importance of cash rent was generally higher in the lower 
strata. In respect of land revenue and other agricultural charges also, the propor¬ 
tionate importance was generally higher in the lower strata than in the upper, except 
in the Assam-Bengal Bihar-Bengal and the Rajasthan regions. 

15.2.24 We have so far discussed the size and distribution of cash farm 
expenditure on the all-India and regional bases. We have also indicated the varia¬ 
tions in the size and proportions of cash farm expenditure for the upper and lower 
strata cultivators. We shall now consider the farm expenditure in kind, which 
included (1) value of seed owned, (2) value of manure owned, (3) wages in kind paid 
to hired labour for seasonal agricultural operations and (4) disposals in kind made 
immediately after harvest. The disposals under the last item covered (i) rent share 
to landlord and co-sharer, (ii) wages to labour for harvesting etc., (iii) remuneration 
to artisans and services and (iv) other payments at harvest time. Tables 16.11 
and 16.12 give the size of kind expenditure, its proportion to total farm expen¬ 
diture, and its distribution under the four items mentioned above. The all-India 
and regional figures arc given in the former table and the district figures in the 
latter table in which the districts have been arranged according to the size of total 
farm expenditure. 

15.2.25 Before commenting on these data, it may be pointed out that the 
wages in kind include payments in kind to casual labour for seasonal agricultural 
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TABLE 15.li»VALUE OF FARM EXPENDITURE IN KIND : REGIONAL 


DATA—ALL CULTIVATORS 

[IntenRive enquiry data] 


RoKifin 

Total farm 
expenditure 
per family 

(lU) 

Total farm 
expenditure 
in kind 

OWNEIJ 8JUKI) 

Amount 
per family 

(Rt) 

Proportion 
to total farm 
exjHuiditun^ 

(Per cent) 

Amount 
per famiK* 

(Ks) 

Proportion 
to total farm 
expenditure 
in kind 

(Per cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

AHsain- Bengal. 

346 

212 

61 3 

«7 

3V5 

2. 

Bihar-Bengal. 

483 

207 

42 i) 


270 


Kaateni ITttar Pradeah.... 

271 

142 

32’3 

52 

36 8 

4. 

Western lUtar Pradesh... 

459 

220 

4H‘l 

79 

35‘7 

5. 

Punjah-PKPSr. 

677 

345 

51 0 

«U 

lH-5 

It. 

Kajasthan. 

329 

109 

33 0 

2H 

23-7 

7. 

tCentral India.. 

446 

255 

57 2 

1 U»5 

41 7 

H. 

OriRHa and East Madhva 




1 

\ 


Pmdeah. 

266 

157 

I 58^5 

j 

j 35 • ii 


Westeni Cotton ivgion_ 

612 

256 

1 31^6 

) 5.5 

1 21 • 4 

JO. 

North Dt^ocan. 

717 

307 

42 

i 5ti 

j 18'1 

11. 

South Deccan.'.. 

‘ 654 

263 

30-8 

1 m 

1 135 

12. 

Kant (JouHt. 

I 592 

223 

37 7 

j :u\ 

162 


West Coast.... 

! 465 

133 

: 27 5 


37 6 


All-India. 

495 

213 

j 43 0 

1 57 

i 26 7 




OWNED MAKOKK 

W’AltKH IN KIND 

DISPOSALS 

IN KIND 


i 

1 

iicgion j 

j 

Amount 1 
family 1 

(Hs) 

Proj>ortion 
to total 
farm ex¬ 
penditure 
in kind 

(Per cent) 

Amount 
\H}T family 

(R») 

Proportion 
to total 
farm ex¬ 
penditure 
in kind 

(Per cent) 

Amount 
|H^r family 

(Kb) 

Proportion 
to total 
farm cx- 
penditurt-i 
in kind 

(Per cent.) 



6 

1 " 

8 

9 

10 

M 

1. 

Assam-Bengal. 

U 

52 

2 

10 

132 

623 

2. 

Bihar-Bengal. 

18 

85 

38 

183 

96 

462 

:i. 

l^kiatem Uttar Pradesh- 

31 

21-9 

15 

107 

43 

306 

4. 

VVii«t*rn IHtar ... 

59 

26 8 

3 

14 

80 

361 

0. 

Punjab-PEm). 

4J 

11 9 

3 

10 

237 

686 

d. 

Rajaathan. 

59 

456 

1 

0 9 

32 

298 

7. 

Central India. 

30 

11-9 

35 

139 

83 1 

32 5 

8. 

Orissa and East Aladhya 
Pradesh... 

20 

127 

35 

22 '4 

46 

293 

IK 

Western Cotton region.... 

64 

251 

7 

28 

130 

507 

10. 

North l>eocan. 

78 

25'3 

27 

8-8 

147 

478 

11. 

Houth Deoean. 

127 

48-2 

6 

21 

95 

362 

12. 

East Coast. 

52 

23 4 

14 

64 

121 

540 

13. 

West Coast. 

25 

18'8 

10 

74 

48 

362 


AIMndie. 

44 

20 9 

16 

8 6 

93 

43 8 
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TABLE IS.tZ-VALUE OF FARM EXPENDITURE IN KIND 
ALL CULTIVATORS 

[Intensive enquiry data] 




1. Coimbatore. ... 

2. Akola.1 

Bhatinda. 

4. Kumool. 

5. Osmanabad.... 

H. Jullundur.___ 

7. Bhilsa. 

8. West Godavari. 

9. Parbhani.. 

10. Aligarh. 

11. Sorath. 

12. Cuddapah. 

13. Raisen. 

14. Monghyr. 

15. Malabar. 

16. Poona. 

17. Chingleput. 

18. Mahbubnagar.. 

19. Hoahiarpnr.. . . 

20. West Khandesh 

21. Nagpur. 

22. Malda. 

23. Bijapur. 

24. Shajapur. 

25. Sagar. 

26. Ahmedabad.... 

27. Midnapore. 

28. Chanda. 

29. Broach. 

30. Bhagalpur. 

31. Meerut. 

32. Hissar. 

33. Kamrup. 

34. Quilon. 

35* j^mirpur. 

36. Ntzamabad. 

37. Shahjahanpur.. 
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TABLE IS.Il—VALUE OF FARM EXPENDITURE IN KIND 
ALL CULTIVATORS-Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data ] 


Disiriot 


.‘i8. Sirmoor.I 

Its). Burdwan. 

40. Deoria. 

41. Jalpaigiuri. 

42. Jaipur. 

43. Chittor>?arh... 

44. Rewa. 

45. Nainital. 

40. Sawai Madho- 

[mr. 

47. Tripura. 

4S, Kolhapur. 

49. 8hivpuri. 


Total farm , 
axpoiMliture 
in kind 


Pro- 
por- I 
Am- tion toi 
ount total I 
por farm 
fami- ex- 
ly fHJndi- 
ture 


(Per- 

(R$) (Ri) cent) (Rs) 
12 3 4 


396 273 

389 48 

388 195 

387 336 

386 101 

383 182 

382 289 

370 156 

369 95 

360 95 

355 127 

353 174 


owwan 


Sambalpur.... 
Ramanatha- 

336 

178 


puram. 

326 

134 

41-1 

Akitv. 

308 

123 

401 

Bangalore. 

298 

133 

44 6 

Hassan. 

291 

146 

.',0-3 

Kanpur. 

285 

172 

60 4 

Sirohi. 

270 

119 

44 2 

Mirzapur. 

256 

157 

61 3 

Mohindergarh. 

255 

66 

26 9 

Ballia. 

249 

119 

47-^ 

Koraput. 

239 

133 

66 6 

Hazaribagh... 

233 

196 

S4S 

Puri. 

m 

109 

46 2 

Satna. 

2I« 

174 

60 0 

Cachar. I 

213 

141 

66 2 

Sitapur. 

210 

128 

61 0 

Jaunpur.1 

207 

105 

60 7 

Barmor. 

207 

101 

49 0 

Dttrg. 

20S 

144 

70 2 

Sultanpur. 

199 

III 

55'S 

Bilaspur. 

196 

157 

SOI 

Palamau. 

193 

100 

61 H 

Ratnagiri. 

166 

95 

67 2 

Jhabua* 

163 


S6S 

Churu. 

lOS 


20 9 

liakhimpur.. •. 

03 


69’6 



Ca ic to ^ rc 
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SUKVBY BEPOBT 


operations only, and exclude kind payments to labour for liar vesting which are 
included under disposals. Also, they represent only that part of the exfienses met 
from the produce available with the cultivator: wages paid out of grain purchased 
for the purpose are not included in the item. The purchase of grain for payment of 
wages, as pointed out elsewhere, was, however, generally small in all the regions. 
On an all-India basis the value of farm expenditure in kind amounted to Rs 213 
per family and formed 43 per cent of the total farm expenditure. The most 
important item of kind expenditure was payments made^in kind immediately after 
harvest which accounted for about 44 per cent of the total. The value of seed and 
manure owned formed about 27 per (‘ent and 21 per cent respectively of the total farm 
expenditure in kind. Wages paid in kind to seasonal agricultural labour accounted 
for the remaining 9 per cent. Data on disposals in kind immediately after harvest 
were collected under four heads. Rent share to landlords and co-sharers accounted 
for about 46 per cent of these payments. Wages to labour for harvesting accounted 
for nearly 30 per cent, payments to artisans and services for about 18 per cent 
and other miscellaneous payments at the harvest time, for 6 per (*ent. of tlie total 
disposals at harvest. 


15.2.26 Any full interpretation of detailed variations in farm expenditure in 
kind from region to region would invxdve detailed study of farm jiractice and farm 
business. At this stage no more need be done than to call attention to certain 
broad patterns in these v^ariations in the farm expenditure in kind. The variations in 
total kind expenditure are not naturally so large as the variations in individual 
items. The variations in total expenditure in kind have been examined above in 
the general discussion on monetization. The variations in total exfienditure on 
seed or on manure are related to home-grown resources of these. The variations 
in exi)enditure on seed would be related to types of crops in the main, and the compo¬ 
sition of crops from region to region would be so diverse and conifilcx that no expla¬ 
nation on mere regional averages could be attempted. In relation to the exf>enditure 
on manure in kind, the most striking feature is the low contribution of home-grown 
manure in some regions sucli as the Assam-Bengal, Bihar-Bengal and Orissa and 
Bast Madhya Pradesh. These are mostly eastern regions with high rainfall; aiwl 
the complement of cattle in them is generally of poor quality. This would obvio¬ 
usly be the main explanation of the peculiar position of these regions in regard to 
manure used. In relation to wages paid, some regions stand out indicating low 
expenditure in kind on this item. The wages paid in kind at times other than 
harvest were very low" in some regions. These are Rajasthan, Punjab-PEPSU, 
Western Uttar Pradesh, Assam-Bengal, the Western (k>tton region and the South 
Deccan. However, wages paid in kind at han^est were quite substantial in the 
Western Cotton region and in South Deccan and Western Uttar Pradesh. In the 
ease of the other regions, viz., Rajasthan, Punjab-PEPSU and Assam-Bengal, wages 
paid in kind were remarkably low even when both the harvest and non-harvest 
wages are taken into consideration. It is likely that in the case of Rajasthan this 
was due to a total shortage of production. In the case of the Punjab-PEPSU as well 
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as the Assam-Bengal regions this innst 1 )p due to « larger prevalence of payments 
in (?asli to labour. ^ , 

15.2.27 It was seen that the most important item of kind expenditure is 
disposals in kind at harvest. A detailed classification of disposals in kind in the 
different re/^ions is made in table 15.13. The extent of rent share to landlord and 
share to co-'Sharers in total disposals is extremely large in some regions. It is about 
89 per (?ent in the Assam-Bengal region and about 80 per cent in the Punjab-PEPSU 
region. This is no index necessarily of prevalence of tenancy, but merely indicative 
of other types of disposals in kind at harvest not being important. The Punjab- 
PEPSI' T\‘gion is not an im])ortant tenancy region. However, the high value of 
rent or ^hare t(< co-sharers j)aid in kind seems to indicate^ a wide pn'valence of crop- 
share tenai ( iii ihe total tenan holding in that region. This may be partly true 
also of the Assam'Bengal region. In regard to wag€‘s to labour at harvest, coin nents 
have already been made earlier in ci.nnexion with the discussion on wages to labour 
in kind at times other than harvest, to which nothing need to lie added at this stage, 

15.2.28 Kemuiieration to artisans and services is another im[)ortant item of 
disposals. The data show that a rather large part of disposals at harvest is made 
up of paymouls to artisans and services. In this matter, generally the eastern group 
of regions showed a marked deviation from the rest of the country. Assam-Bengal 
and Bihar-Bengal, to which may be added also Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, 
showed extremely small amounts of payments in kind at harvest to artisans and for 
other services. This is a characteristic wdiich these regions share with the West 
Coast region. Most probably this is due to a sociological feature, i.e., a dififereiitia- 
tion in the type of the village community which may prevail in these regions of the 
east and south-west os apart from the other regions of the country, where remunera¬ 
tion to artisans and services represent, broadly, about a fifth of the total disposals 
at harvest. In terms of amounts the North Deccan region and in terms of percent¬ 
ages the Rajasthan and the Uttar Pradesh regions, showed very high figures. The 
partially compulsive character of the payment is probably reflected in the high 
percentage figure in Rajasthan. 

15.2.29 The sources i>r kind cxpeiHlituit* except manure an* generally the 
crops harvested during the season or the stock of grain preserved from the jireceding 
harvest or from kind payments received by way of rent etc. In some cases jiurchase 
of grain from market or loans in kind are effected for this purjxise. \Vc obtained 
through the schedules specific information regarding these |>urchases and found that 
the extent of expenditure in kind met in this manner was small. On an all-India 
basis the value of grain pur(*hased for payment of wages was Rs I j)er family and 
formed less than one per cent of the total farm expenditure. Tlie regional figures 
given in table 15.16 show that tlie exjx^nditnre on the item was small except in 
the Bihar*Bengal and the North Deccan regions. 

15.2.30 Current cash farm expenditure has been defined to include (1) expen¬ 
diture on purchase of seed, manure and fodder, (2) cash wages paid to casual labour, 
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TABLE 15.13—VALUE OF PAYMENTS HADE IN KIND (DISPOSALS) AT 
HARVEST: REGION/^L DATA—ALL CULTIVATORS 

[ Intensile enquiry data ] 


Region 

Total 

por 

family 

(lU) 

BENT SHAKE 
TO LANDLORD 
AND CO-SHARER 

WAGES TO 
LABOUR POR 
HARVESTING 
ETC. 

BEMITNERATION 
TO ABTISANS 

AND SERVICES 

OTHER 

PAYMENTS 

Am¬ 

ount 

Iier 

family 

(Rs) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(R») 

Pro- 
IK>r- 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Rb) 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

m 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

131 9 

1170 

88-7 

120 

9 1 

0-4 

0‘3 

2*5 

19 

Bihar-Bengal. 

95 9 

41-3 

431 

3fi-6 

38’2 

8-4 

8-7 


Wimm 

3. Kastem Uttar Pradesh 

43 4 

120 

27S 

13-5 

311 

14-6 

33-6 

3-3 

70 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh 

79 4 

11*6 

14 6 

38-2 

480 

26-7 

33‘3 

3 1 

3 9 

5. Punjah-PEPSU. 

237 0 

190 5 

80 4 

14-7 

6*2 

24-9 

10 3 

6*9 

2-9 

6. Rajasthan. 

32 5 

11-8 

36 3 

1-9 

0-9 

14-7 

43 2 

41 

12 6 

7. Central India. 

82 6 

15-9 

19,3 

42-3 


14 7 

17-S 

9-7 

11-7 

8. Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh.... 

46 1 

14 3 

310 

21 0 

43‘6 

6*4 

13‘9 

4-4 

9-3 

9, Western Cotton region 

129 8 

73*9 

56-9 

29-2 

22 5 

21-2 

16‘4 

5-5 

4-2 

10. North Deccan. 

146 9 

58-9 

40 1 

43-4 

29‘3 

39-9 

27-2 

4-7 

3-2 

11. South Deccan. 

95 2 

320 

33-6 

30-5 

38 4 

18*6 

19-5 

8-1 

8-3 

12. East Coast. 

120 6 

52*8 

43-8 

34* 1 

28-3 

205 

170 

13-2 

10 tt 

13. West Coast. 

48 3 

23-5 

48 6 

19-7 

40-8 

2-2 

4 6 

2-9 

60 

AIMfidia. 

93 1 

42 6 

4S.8 

27 6 

29 6 

i7-e 1 

18 3 

5 9 

6-3 


TABLE 15.14—VALUE OF PAYMENTS MADE IN KIND (DISPOSALS) 
AT HARVEST: REGIONAL DATA—UPPER STRATA CULTI- 

VATORS 


f Intensive enquiry data] 


Region 

Total 

per 

family 

(Ri) 

BENT SHARK 

I TO LANDLORD 
j AND CO-SHARER 

WAGES TO 

LABOUR FOB 

HAKVB.HTTNG 

ETC. 

REMUNERATION 

TO ARTISANS 

AND SERVICES 

OTHER 

PAYMENTS 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

j family 

(R«) 

Pro- 
jx)r- 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

|jer 

family 

(Rh) 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

jier 

family 

(B») 

Pni- 
por- 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

7 

Am¬ 

ount 

[Ksr 

family 

(Rh) 

Pm- 
por- 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cjent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

0 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

ISS « 

157*9 

85-1 

22 7 

12-2 

0*9 

0-3 

4*1 

2-2 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

139 9 

52*6 

376 

59*5 

42-5 

12*8 

9-2 

150 

10-7 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

69 1 

18*9 

27-4 1 

25 1 

36 3 

20*7 

30-0 

4*4 

6-3 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh 

114 0 

8*9 

7-8 \ 

63*4 

55-6 

37*6 

33-0 

41 

3-6 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

315 2 

247*7 

78-6 

22*3 

7-1 

35*4 

11-2 

9*8 

3-1 

8. Rajasthan. 

44 8 

15*7 

35-0 

2*8 

6-3 

19*8 

44-2 

6*5 

U-5 

7. Central India. 

134 2 

19*9 

14-8 

75-6 

56-3 

23 6 

17-6 

15*2 

11-3 

8. Orissa and East 










Madhya Pradesh.... 

73 3 

20*6 

28-1 

36*1 

47-9 

10*8 

H-7 

6*8 

9-3 

9. Western Cotton region 

192 5 

106*5 

55-3 

48*5 

25-2 

29*9 

15-5 

7*6 

4-0 

10. North Deccan.. 

229*1 

85*5 

37-3 

71*3 

31-1 

64*5 

28-2 

7*8 

3-4 

ll. South Deccan. 

151*3 

50*6 

33-5 

58*3 

38-5 

29*5 

19 5 

12*9 

8-5 

12. East Coast. 

199 0 

85*9 

43-2 

67*1 

28-7 

33*9 

17-0 

22*1 

11-1 

13. West Coast... 

86*1 

41*1 

47-7 

35*6 

41 4 

3*7 

4-3 

5*7 

6-6 

AIMiwIia. 

140*1 

59 0 

4Z-1 

46 3 

33 0 

25*7 

18-3 

9*2 

0*0 

■M 





MMMMi 

mmmmmm mm 


wm ' u ' 
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TABLE 15.15—VALUE OF PAYMENTS MADE IN KIND (DISPOSALS) 
AT HARVEST: REGIONAL DATA^LOWER STRATA CULTL 

VATORS 


[ Inloiuive enquiry data j 


Kf^giun 

i 

1 

Total 

par 

family 

(Rf) 

BXNT SlUBK 
TO LANDLORD 

ANDOO-SHABBB 

WAGES TO 
LABOUR FOB 
HARVESTING 
ETC. 

REMUNERATION 
TO ARTISANS 
AND SERVICES 

OTHER 

FAYMENTS 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Re) - 

Pro- 
iwr* 
tion to 
total ; 
(Per 
cent) 1 

Am¬ 

ount 

per 

family 

(Re) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

j»er 

family 

(Re) 

Pro- 
por- 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

Am¬ 

ount 

I)©r 

family 

(Re) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
(Per 
cent) 

1 

2 

3 I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

]. . 

7S-2 

7«1 

y7-3 1 

1-3 

17 



0-8 

10 

2. Bihar-Dongai. 

51 8 

30 0 

67‘9 

13-7 

26‘3 

4-0 

7-7 

41 

7-9 

3. Earttem Uttar Pradenh' 

17 7 

51 

\ 2H-S 

20 

11 3 

8-5 

48 0 

2-1 

i 11 9 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh 

45 2 

14 2 

i 314 

13 1 

29 0 

15-8 

35 0 

2 1 

1 4-6’ 

r>. Punjab-PEPSU. 

158 7 

133-2 

H3y 

7-2 

4 5 

14-4 

91 

3-9 

2-5 

i\, Rajastlian. 

20 1 

7-9 

39-3 

10 

50 

9*5 

473 

1-7 

S-4 

7. ('eiitral India. . .. 

31 0 

12-0 

38-7 

91 

29'4 

5-8 

187 

4-1 

1 13-2 

8. Orissa and East, 









>. 

Madhya Pradesh.... 

18 9 

7-9 

418 

6-9 

365 

2-1 

111 

2-0 

10 6 

9. Westoni (.\)tton region 

87 0 

41 3 

61 a 

9-H 

14 6 

12-5 

18 7 

3-4 

51 

10. North Deccan. 

84 4 

32-3 

m2 

15-4 

239 

15-2 

236 

1-5 

2-3 

11 . South Deccan. 

38 9 

13-4 

34 5 

14-6 

37-5 

7-7 

19 8 

3-2 

8-2 

12. East Coast. 

42 1 

19-7 

46 S 

11-0 

261 

7-1 

169 

4-3 

10 2 

13. West Coast. 

10 8 

5-9 

66-7 

3-8 

36-8 

0-7 

66 

0-2 

19 

AIMiidia. 

48 1 

28 2 

S6 8 

9 0 

19 S 

8 3 

18 0 

2 8 

5 7 

\ 


TABLE 15.16-VALUE OF GRAIN PURCHASED FOR PAYMENT 
OF V^AGES : REGIONAL DATA 


[Inteneive enquiry data. In rupees per family] 


Region 

Upper 

strata 

cultivators 

Lower 

strata 

cultivators 

All 

cultivators 


1 

2 

3 

1. Asaam-Beugal... 

_ 

— 


2. Bihar-Bengal. 

14-4 


11*0 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

4-2 


2*5 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh. 

0'2 

0-1 

0*2 

S. l»mii»b.PEPI3U.. 

0-8 

- 

0*2 

Rajasthan... 

U5 

2-4 

2*0 

7. Central India.. .. 

8 5 

21 

4*3 

8. Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh. 

a*8 

2-2 

3*0 

9. Western Cotton region .... 

0*3 


0*2 

10. Nor^ Deocan... 

16*2 

2*9 

9*1 

11. Booth Deooaii..... 

71 

1*4 

4*3 

12. EMtCOMt.. 

2^0 

0*4 

1*2 

18. Wert OoMt 

0*8 

- 

0*2 

All-fartto. . 

5*8 

m m mm 

2 1 

3*9 
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andXS) otKer cash expeiiditure including ea^nditwe on purcliase of grain for payment 
of wages. The all-India average of current cash farm expenditure amounted to 
Rs 282 per famfy or Rs 33 per acre of area sown. About 83 per cent of it was 
financed from owned funds, i.e., current income and past savings. Borrowed funds 
were used to the extent of about 13 per cent, and the cash realized from sale of assets, 
to less than 1 per cent. Other sources accounted for 4 per cent of the total expen¬ 
diture, There was no significant difference between the two strata in the relative 
importance of the various sources of finance as can be seen from table given below : 





SOUBCE OF FINANCE 



ToUl 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Current 

income 

Past 

savings 

Sale of 
assets 

Borivw- 

ings 

Others 

(includ¬ 

ing 

more 

than 

one 

source) 

Upper Strata Cultivators 

Amount per family (Rs). 

443 8 

344-2 • 

27-2 

1-9 

53-3 

17*3 

Percentage to total cash farm expeiulitun^ 


77‘6 ■ 

0 1 

0-4 

12 0 


Lower Strata Cultivators 





1 1 

1 

Amount per family (Rs). 

120 7 

90-1 ; 

5-3 

0-7 

18-8 j 

5-8 

Percentage to total cash farm expenditure 


74 6 ! 

4'4 \ 

0 6 

U 0 

■/•A 

All Cultivators 

Amount per family (Rs). 

282 3 

i 

2171 ; 

10-3 

1-3 

36-1 

i 

11-5 

Percentage to total cash farm expenditure 


7^9 j 

I 


0‘4 

12H 

41 


15.2.3) Tables 15.17 and 15.18 indicate little variation in the general pattern 
noted on an all-India basis in any of the 13 regions both in the upper and in 
the lower strata. The current farm expenditure of the upper strata was financed 
to the extent of about 70 to 90 per cent from current income and past savings. 
Borrowed funds were used to the extent of more than 10 per cent in seven regions. 
In Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, North Deccan and East Coast, the proportion 
was at the highest levels. In the lower strata, in all regions except Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, and Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, cultivators financed more than 70 
per cent of the current farm expenditure from owned funds. Between 20 and 30 
per cent of the total expenditure was financed by borrowings in five regions. In 
the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region the proportion of expenditure financed by borrow¬ 
ings exceeded 30 per cent. Sale of assets appears rarely to have been resorted to 
for financing current farm expenditure. 

15.2.32 The table set out on page 859 gives the names of selected 
diatricts in which the proportion of current farm expenditure financed by borrow¬ 
ings was comparatively high. It is seen from the table that the districts 
are widely distributed over the country. However, among these districts, 
thbeSTJ53Bri6^ iff 

are the States of Bombay, Bihar and Madras and the regions of Rajas¬ 
than and Eastern Uttar Pradesh. The proportion at expei^ture financed 
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TABLE IS.I7--«ASff PAIIM EXEENDITUflE FINANCED BY DIFFERENT 
SOURCES OF FINANCE: REGIONAL DATA—UFFER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


I c^nquiry data. Amount in nipeen per family. Figures in brackets denote percentages to total 

ea«h farm expenditure] 


Region 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expandi- 

ture 

SOORCK OF FINANCE 

(Current 

income 

Past 

savingH 

Sale <it' 
asacts 

Btirrow- 

ings 

Other 

sour<*e»« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ai oam-Hetigai. 

181 3 

139-7 

26 3 

2-7 

6-3 

6-3 



(771) 

(14‘6) 

(i'5) 

(3-4) 

(-3-5) 

2. liihar-Rcngal. 

40S0 

349 3 

21-5 

0-3 

29-3 

4-6 


(S6‘3) 

(5-5) 

{0 1) 

(7-2) 

ill) 

H. KuHtt^rn Uttar Pradt'Hli.... 

195 3 

139-9 

7-4 

0-5 

37-1 

10-4 



(71 H) 

(•j«) 

(0-3) 

{19 0) 

(3 3i 

4. Western Uttar PradcMh... . 

348 0 

310-2 

7 5 

0-1 

10-9 

17 3 



iH9‘7) 

(2-2) 

1-) 

(5-i) 

{3‘0) 

5. Punjab-PE PM U. 

4S3 5 

287-6 

112-8 

9-4 

37-4 

6-3 


{63 4) 

(24-.V) 

(2i) 

(8-2) 

{14) 

b. KajuKtlian...1 

311 6 

146-8 

65-0 

0-7 

64-6 

34-5 


{47-1) 

(20-9) 

(It-2) 

{20‘7) 

(111) 

7. Uentral India. 

302 1 

226 1 

22-5 

0-3 

43-9 

9-3 


1 

j 

(74-9) i 

(7-4) 

{(hi) 

(i4-5) 

(5-i) 

8. OriHSH and KuhI Madhya 







Pradeali. 

186 3 

140-1 

5 • 1 1 

2-4 

9-1 

29-6 



(75-2) 

(2-7) i 

(/•5) 

(4-9) 

(45-9) 

11. Western Cotton region .... 

942-9 

733-9 

71-8 

2-1 

117-2 

17-9 


(77-.V) 

(7-6-) 

{(h2) 

{12 4) 

(4-9) 

10. Nortli l^eccan... 

651-5 

486-2 

24-6 

3 5 

118-6 

19-6 



(74-5) 

(5-8) 

((;-5) 

(48-2) 

(5-9) 

11. Mouth Decicaii. 

973-9 

799-5 

22-9 

2-0 

89-1 

60-4 



(82^1) 

(2-4) 

(<^*2) 

(9-i) 

(6-2) 

12. East Coast. 

624-8 

469-8 

23*3 

4-7 

117-1 

9 9 



(75-2) 

(5-7) 

{0^8) 

{18^7) 

(i*6) 

13. West Coast. 

626-2 

523-5 

15-1 

0-7 

70*7 

16-2 



{83^6) 

(2 4) 

(0 1) 

(44-5) 

(2-6) 
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TABUB t5.l8~CASH FARN EXPENOITUIIE PINANCEO BY DIFFERENT 
SOURCES OF FINANCE 3 REGIONAL DATA->LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family. Figures in braokets denote peroentages to total 

cash farm expenditure] 


Kugioii 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

SOURCE OF FINANCE 

Current 

income 

Past 

savings 

Sale of 
assets 

Borrow- 

ingB 

Other 

sources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

]. xlsnam-Beiiga]. 

86 4 

76-3 

5 2 

0-7 

1-3 

2-9 


{88 3) 

{6 0) 

(0 8) 

(i-5) 

(3-4) 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

145-8 

127-4 

3-3 

- 

U-5 

3-6 


{87-3) 

1 (H-S) 

- 

(7S) 

(2S) 

*A. Eaatem Uttar Pradenh.... 

62 5 

37-6 

‘ 0-4 

0 5 

21-6 

2-4 


! 

m-n) 

(0-6) 

iO‘8) 

{34 6) 

(3 8) 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh.... 

130 2 

113-2 

1-8 

0-3 

4-6 

10-4 



{86-9) 

(1-4) 

(0 2) 

{3’6) 

{8 0J 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

200 5 

148-4 

,35 6 ! 

4-4 

18-2 

2-9 


{70‘8) 

(17 0) 

{21) 

{8-7) 

{1-4) 

6. Rajasthan. 

129 8 

68-0 

23-6 

- 

30-5 

7-7 


(5:fd) 

(lli-2) 

- 

{23 6) 

(SH) 

7. Central India. 

79 3 

50-2 

6-1 

0-8 

18-9 



i 

(53-3) 

(7 7) 

(i*^) 

{23 8) 

(4*2) 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 







Pradesh. 

36 5 

23-1 

1-7 

1-1 

2-7 

7-9 



(6'3-3) 

(4-7) 

(3-0) 

(7-4) 

(21 8) 

9. Western Cotton region.... 

168 4 

115-7 

4-4 

0-8 

41-2 

6-2 


(33-7) 

(2-6) 

(0-J) 

(24 6) 

{3 7) 

10. North Deccan. 

167 9 

118-7 

2-8 

0-6 

40-9 

4-9 



{70 7} 

(i o) ; 

(0 4) 

(^4-4) 

(2») 

11. South Deccan. 

207 2 

154-0 

3-5 

0-9 

28-7 

20-1 



(74-3) 

(i*7) 

(0-4) 

(i3-0) 

(9-7) 

12. East Coast...... 

112-2 

85-8 

1-3 

0-7 

23-3 

M 



{76 6) 

a ^2) 

{0 6) 

(20-7) 

(10) 

13. West Coast. 

77-5 

69-3 

0-3 


2-6 




(3P-4) 

iO-6) 


(3-4) 

(88) 
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Proportion of 
ca^ fann 

rrPFXB STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 

expenditure 
financed by 
borrowings 

April to 
September 1951 

October 1951 to 
March 1952 

April to 
September 1951 

Ootober 1961 to 
March 1952 

20~-,30 percent.,.. 

Malabar 

West Godavari 

West Godavari 

Hamirpur 

Deoria 

Bijapur 

Broach 

Nizamabad 

Shajapur 

Ahmedabad 

Bangalore 

Bfailaa 

Broach 

Sultanpur 

Shajapur 

Deoria 

Chittorgaxh 

1 

Guddapah 

Jaipur 

Akola 

Sagar 

Ramanathai>uram 

Osmanabad 

Chum 

Nizamabad 

West Khandesh 
Chanda 

Bhagalpur 

Hoshiarpur 

Chittorgaxh 

Poona 

Jhabua 

Sawai Madhopur 
Mirzapur 

Bhilsa 

Bamanathapuram 

Broach 

30-40 per cent.... 

Bhagalpur 

Kolhapur 

West Godavari 

Mohindergarh 

Palamau 

Oaddapah 

Sorath 

Sawai Madhopur 
Jaipur 

Sagar 

Mahbubnagar 

Mohindergarh 

Chingleput 

Ahmedabad 

Bangalore 

Palamau 

Deoria 

Deoria 

BaUia 

40-50 per cent.... 

Kumool 

Bhagalpur 

Jaiinpur 

Banner 

Parbhani 

Raison 

Sultanpur 

Ahmedabad 

50 per cent and 
above. 

Mirzapur 

Mirzapur 

Chum 

Sorath 

Bijapur 

Kumool 

Mirzapur 

Jaipur 

Sagar 

Jaunpur 

Bhagalpur 


by borrowings was high in some districts on account, chiefly, of scarcity or near 
scarcity conditions. This appears to apply to some of the Rajasthan districts and 
districts from Central India included in the table. It also applies to some of the 
districts from Bihar, Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Madras included in it. 
There appears to be another distinct set of districts in which current farm expendi¬ 
ture financed by borrowings was high for other reasons. These are districts in which 
some types of cash crops are of importance. Broadly, districts in which cotton, 
oilseeds, or sxigar-cane were of importance appeared to require a larger proportion 
of borrowings for current farm purposes than others. It may be that the operation 
of some agencies of credit has also something to do with the high percentage of bor¬ 
rowings for current farm purposes. For example, in many States credit is given by 
co-operative agencies in the main for current farm purposes; where this happens 
and where the co-operative agency is an important agency in agricultural finance, 
the fact may influence reporting of purposes of borrowing. This does not mean 
that such a report is wrong or that the funds have been necessarily misutUised. 
Only if comparatively easy credit is available for certain purposes, this would tend 
to be taken advantage of to as fiill an extent as possible. Borrowings would, in 
that case, be largely concentrated on those particular purposes, and other resources, 
owned and available, would be utilixed for expenditure in relation to which it was 
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not possible to borrow equally easily. It may be that the higher percentage of 
borrowings for current farm account shown for certain districts in Madras and 
Bombay, particularly in the latter State, has been influenced to some extent by rules 
of the operation of the co-operative credit system in those States. 

15.3 CASH FARM RECEIPTS 

16.3.1 In this section it is proposed to consider the size of cash receipts and 
the relative importance of the various sources of cash receipts. The cash receipts 
can be divided into two main groups, viz., (1) cash proceeds of sale of crops and fodder 
and (2) other cash receipts. 

The latter group included cash receipts from (1) sale of milk and milk products, 
(2) sale of poultry and poultry products, (3) sale of seed and plants, (4) sale of manure, 
(5) cash wages, (6) remittances, (7) carting, (8) cash rent, (9) interest received and 
(10) other sources. 

15.3.2 The data on cash receipts of cultivators of the two strata for tlie country 
as a whole reveal some important differences in the economy of the two strata of 
cultivators. Some of the sources of cash receipts are of comparable importance for 
both the strata. Thus, milk and milk products and remittances account for almost 
the same percentage of total cash receipts among both the upper and the low er strata. 
Obviously, as the total cash receipts of the upper strata are about twice the total 
cash receipts of the lower, the average receipts from each of the two items mentioned 
above for the upper strata are also about twice the average receipts for the lower 
strata. In relation to carting, the average arnounit of receij^ts from it by the lower 
strata is approximately two-thirds of that of the upper strata. This, however, 
means that receipts from carting occupy in the total receipts of the lower strata a 
percentage somewhat higher than in those of the upper strata. 

16.3.3 There are some minor sources which are not of much importance either 
for the upper or the lower strata. Sale of poultry and poultry products, sale of 
seed and plants, and sale of manure are amoug these. Average cash receipts from 
sale of manure, though at a low level, is distinctly higher in the lower than in the 
upper strata; on the other hand, the average receipts from sale of seed and plants 
in the lower strata is only about a fourth of the average receipts from the source 
in the upper strata. Of the other minor sources, rent is treated in detail elsewhere. 

15.3.4 The two main sources of cash receipts are, of course, sale of crops and 
fodder and cash wages. The two together account for about 80 per cent of the total 
cash receipts of either strata. The largest difference between the average receipts 
in the two strata is in the case of sale proceeds of crops and fodder. The receipts 
from this source in the upper strata are about four times the receipts in the lower 
strata, and the proportion of receipts accounted for by the source in upper strata 
is almost double the corresponding proportion in the lower strata. The much 
. larger ap|pultural business of the upper strata is, of course, responsible for this result. 

It mayll^ever, be pointed out that the value of crops and fodder sold in the uppOr 
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TABLE IS.I^CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIEDSOURCES-^LL-INDIA 

[Intensive enquiry d&ts] 




SAIsK OF OBOPS 
AND FODDBB 

1 

SALX OF MILK 

AND MILK FBODDCTS 

SALK OF FOULTBY 



AND FOULTBY 

FBODUOT8 


Total 




! 




par 

family 

Amount 
per 1 
family 

Proportion 
to total 

Amount 

per 

family 

ProjKirtion 
to total 

Amount 

per 

family 

Pro|xirtion 
to total 


(R.) 

(Rs) 

{Per cent) 

(Rs) 

(Per cent) | 

(Rs) 

(Per cent) 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

Uppor Btrata cultivators.. 

431 1 

416-2 

€S9 

38-9 


0-9 

0 1 

Lower strata cultivators.. 

308 7 

104-9 

34 0 

20-8 

6‘8 

0-7 

0 2 

All cultivators. 

449 9 


66 4 

29-6 

6‘3 

t 

0-8 

0 2 



SALK OF SKBD 

AND PLANTS 

SALE OF MANURE 

CASH WAOES 1 

REMll'TANCKS 


Amount 

per 

family 

Pnipor- 
iion 
to total 

Amount 

jier 

family 

ProjKir- 
tion 
to total 

Amount 

per 

family 

Propor¬ 
tion 
to total 


Propor¬ 
tion 
to total 


(R«) 

(Per 

cent) 

(Re) 

(Per 

cent) 

(Re) 

(Per 

cent) 

(R*) 

(Per 

iM)nt) 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Upper strata cultivators.. 

r> 4 

0-9 

1-5 

0-2 

91-7 

14 6 

32-1 

6*1 

I^ower strata cultivators,, 

1-3 

0 4 

1-9 

0 6 

141-0 

45*7 

15-5 

5*0 

All cultivators. 

3-3 

0 7 

1-7 

0’4 

116-4 

24*8 

23-8 

5*0 




CARTING 

CASH 

RENT 

INTEREST 

OTHER SUURCB8 


Amount 

per 

family 

ProfKir- 
tion 
to total 

Amount 

per 

family 

Propor¬ 
tion 
to total 

! 

Amount 

per 

family 

Propor¬ 
tion 
to total 

Amount 

per 

family 

Propor¬ 
tion 
to total 

1* 

(Re) 

(Per 

cent) 

(Re) 

(Per 

oent) 

(Re) 

(Per 

cent) 

(Re) 

. 

(Per 

cent) 

16 

■DEBi 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Upper strata oultivatora .! 

15-5 

■i 

BSE 

1-7 

10-1 

I 

8-1 

1*3 

Lower strata cultivators.. 

10-6 

3*4 

B 

1*6 

1-5 

0*5 

5-6 

1*8 

All enltivatoni... 

13-0 

2*8 

' 7-8 

B 

5-8 

m 

6-9 

1*5 
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TABLE I5J0-CASH RECEIPTS FROM 


[IntenuTe enquiry data. 


Kegion/Strata 

Total 

Sale of 
crops 
and 
fodder 

Sale of 
milk 

and milk 
products 

gale ot 
poultry 
and 

poultry 

products 


Sale of 
manure 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

Upper strata cultivators. 

424 7 

388-6 

8*3 

3 5 

1-0 


Lower strata cultivators. 

224 3 

151*0 

1-8 i 

2*5 

0*3 

- 

All cultivators. 

324 5 

244-8 

6-0 

3*0 

0*7 

- 

Bihar-Bengat 

Upper strata cultivators. 

740 0 

482-8 

23*4 

1-3 

16 2 

3*3 

Lower strata cultivators. 

324 4 

107*0 

19*6 

2*6 

1-4 

0*7 

All cultivators. 

S32 2 

294-9 

21*5 

1*9 

8*8 

2*0 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Upper strata cultivators. 

470 7 

228*1 

10-6 

0*2 

2*2 

0*2 

Lower strata cultivators. 

259 0 

65-4 

7*7 


0-1 

- 

All cultivators. 

360 9 

146*8 

9-2 

0-1 

1*2 

0*1 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Upper strata cultivators. 

741 1 

609-2 

99*2 



1*8 

Lower strata cultivators. 

432*0 

162-3 

68 5 

- 


6*8 

All cultivators. 

506 6 

330 8 

83*8 

- 


4*3 

PunJab-PEPSU 

Upper strata cultivators.. 

024 4 

561*7 

! 81-2 

1*7 

3*0 

2*8 

Lower strata cultivators. 

502 3 


63*6 


0-1 

1*8 

All cultivators. 

663 4 

385-3 

67-4 

M 

1*6 

2*3 

Rajasthan 

Upper strata cultivators. 

234 6 

72*7 

88-0 

1 0-1 

0*6 

0*3 

Lower strata cultivators. 

176 1 

28-0 

33 5 

0*2 

- 

4*0 

All cultivators. 

205 4 

50-3 

60*8 

0*2 

0*3 

2*2 

Central India 

Upper strata cultivators. 

376 5 

251-6 

23 2 

0*3 

8*3 

0*2 

Lower strata cultivators. 

190 9 

56*5 

6-4 

(-1 

2*8 

- 

All cultivators. 

207 7 

154*1 

14 8 

0 2 

5-5 

0*1 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Upper strata cultivators. 

293 9 

155*1 

2*0 

0*3 

2-2 

0*1 

Lower strata cultivators. 

201 0 

37 3 

1*9 

0-2 

1*0 

0*1 

All cultivators. 

247 9 


2*0 

0-3 

1*6 

01 

Western Cotton region 

Upper strata cultivators. 

1,052 1 

936-6 


0*2 

5*8 

2*1 

Lower strata cultivators. 

421 2 

i 238*1 


0*4 

3*2 

2*6 

All cultivators. 

1 736 7 

586 9 

26-9 

0-3 

4*5 

2*3 

North Deccan 

Upper strata cultivators. 

i 

656 6 

437-5 

76*3 

1*2 

1*2 

2*4 

Lower strata cultivators....... 

1 263 2 


11*4 

0*9 

1-4 

3*2 

All cultivators. 

459 9 

1 263*9 

43*8 

1*0 

1*3 

2*8 

Soitth Deccan 

Upper strata cultivators. 

1 957*3 

684*1 

88*1 

0*4 

9*1 

2*1 

Lower strata cultivators. 

345*5 

154*7 

23*3 

0 4 

7*1 

1*3 

AH cultivators. 

651 4 

419*4 


0*4 

8*1 

1*7 

East Coast 

Upper strata cultivators. 

031 5 

554*8 

18-6 

3*7 

1*9 

1*8 

Lower strata cultivators. 

354 9 

73-9 

5*2 

0*1 

(V2. 

4*1 

All cultivators..... 

593 2 

314*4 

11*8 

1*9 

1*0 

2*9 

West Coast 

Upper strata cultivators. 

640 0 

326*9 

15*6 

1*2 

I 2*4 

0 3 

Lower strata cultivators. 

350 1 

62*9 

22*4 

0*3 


0*1 

All cultivators. 

495*5 

194*9 

19*0 

0*7 

t 

0*2 
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SPECIFIED SOURCES REGIONAL DATA 

In rupees per family] 


Region/Strata 

Cash 

wages 

Remit¬ 

tances 

Carting 




7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Astam-Bengal 

Upper strata cultivators. 

1 

44 0 

4-2 

14*9 

7-7 

11 

Lower strata cultivators. 

56-8 

12 4 

0-2 

0*3 

- 

All cultivators. 

49*9 

8-3 

7-6 

4-0 

0*6 

Bihmr-Bengal 

Upper strata cultivators. 

119-9 

2»-3 

16-4 

4-8 

29*8 

Lower strata cultivators. l 

169-9 

8-3 

4-0 

0*3 

2*6 

All cultivators. 

]44» 

18-8 

10-2 

2-6 

, 16-1 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Upper strata cultivators. 

131-2 

67-1 

14-4 

i 1-7 

9-6 

Ix)wer strata cultivators. 

147-1 

26-0 

0-9 

0-5 


All cultivators. 

139-1 

46-6 

7-7 

1-1 

4-7 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Upper strata cultivators. 

91-4 

20-7 

3-6 

2 3 

4-9 

Lower strata cultivators. 

164 0 

17*8 

4-7 

9-9 

6 7 

All cultivators.... 

127-7 

19 3 

4-1 

6 1 

6-3 

Punjab-PEPSU 

Upper strata cultivators. 

43 2 

39-0 

36 1 

51*9 

1*8 

Lower strata cultivators. 

70-2 

30-6 

105-5 

26-5 

3 1 

All cultivators. 

66-7 

34-8 

70-3 

39 2 

2-4 

Rajasthan 

Uppt<r strata cultivators. 

47-8 

3-1 

4-0 

6-3 

9-9 

Lower strata cultivators. 

93-3 

11-9 

1-3 

3-0 

0-9 

All cultivators. 

7(:-r> 

7-5 

2 7 

4-6 

5-4 

Central India 

Uppi^r strata cultivut-ors. 

71 4 

3-9 

1-6 

3-5 

12*4 

Lower strata cultivators. 

120-7 

0-5 

9*6 

2-3 

0-1 

All cultivators. 

96-1 

2-2 

6 5 

2-9 

6-2 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Upper strata cultivators. 

97-8 

H 3 

12-2 

3-3 

4-1 

Lower strata cultivators. 

150-0 

1-3 

4-4 

0 3 


All cultivatora. 

123-9 

7*8 

8-3 

1*8 

2*0 

Western Cotton region 

Upl>er strata cultivators. 

46-8 

16 

9-6 

13 5 

2-6 

Ijower strata cultivators. 

136-7 

1-8 

7-1 

10-0 

0*1 

All cultivators. 

91 -8 

I -7 

8-3 

11-8 

1-3 

North Deccan 

Upper strata cultivators. 

70-1 

I 29-7 

17 9 

10-2 

4-1 

Lower strata cultivators. 

i 128-4 

12 7 

7-2 

7-0 

- 

All cultivators. 

102-2 

21*2 

12-6 

8-6 

2-1 

South Deccan 

Upper strata cultivators. 

80 • 6 

51 -2 

25-6 

38-8 

18-3 

Lower strata cultivators. 

105-8 

* 35-7 

9-8 

1-7 

4-4 

All cultivators. 

93-2 

1 43*4 

17-7 

20-3 

11*3 

East Coast 

Upper strata oultivatore. 

142-2 

26-9 

51-5 

16-2 

8-7 

Lower strata cultivators. 

219-3 

14*4 

26-6 

9*6 

1*9 

All cultivators. 

180-8 

20*7 

38-5 

12*4 

6 3 

West Coast 

Upper strata cultivators. 

82-3 

1 121*6 

2-8 

20*8 

3-7 

Lower strata cultivators. 

169-4 

46*2 


4*7 


All cultivators. 

I 125-9 

83*4 

14 

12*7 

1*9 


Other 

sources 


12 


1*4 

0-7 

12*8 

81 

10*5 

13-5 

11- 3 

12- 4 

2-3 

1-7 
2 0 


3 0 

1- G 

2- 3 


1-8 

0-9 


01 

01 


2- 5 
r>-3 

3- 9 

M 

0-7 

0-9 


0-7 

0-4 

9 0 
1-3 
6-2 


6-3 

0-8 

3-5 

63* 

45- 

54* 


Cl 
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strata does not constitute a strikingly higher percentage of the gross value of output in 
that strata than in the lower strata. In the upper strata the percentage is about 36 and in 
the lower, about 30. Therefore, it cannot be said that the cultivators of the lower strata 
have necessarily a more self-sufficient type of economy than those of the upper strata. 

15.3.5 It is also not clear that the balance in kind retained by cultivators of the 
lower strata is proportionately higher than that retained by cultivators of the upper 
strata. The retained proportion will, of course, depend materially on the expenses 
that have to be incurred in kind. Roughly, the value of gross produce of the upper 
strata is three and one-third times the value of produce of the lower strata. The value 
of kind eispensea in the upper strata is about three and one-half times the value of 
kind expenses in the lower strata and the proportion of gross produce retained in kind 
comes to about 50 per cent in the case of the lower strata and a little over 40 per cent 
m the case of the upper. 

15.3.6 In relation to wage receipts, the most remarkable difference is in the 
proportions which they form to the total cash receipts in the two strata. For the 
lower strata wage receipts constitute definitely the most important single source 
of cash income. For the upper strata this source is very much less in importance 
than the value of crops and fodder sold. The source accounts for about 15 per cent 
of the cash receipts of the upper strata and for about 46 per cent of those of the lower 
strata. In amounts, however, the receipts of cash wages are not much more than 
50 per cent higher for the lower strata than for the upper strata. Therefore, if it is 
assumed that the wage-work of the two strata is of similar types with similar rates 
of remuneration, the number of man-days for which the members of the families of 
the upper strata worked for wages would not be very greatly smaller than the number 
of man-days worked by members of the families of the lower strata. The amount of 
wage-work outside their farm business put in by members of the upper strata families 
would, on the assumption of equality, be almost two-thirds of the similar work put 
in by members of the lower strata families. This indicates a much closer similarity 
in the circumstances, in this regard, of the two strata than would be apparent from 
the percentage share of the cash wage income in the total cash receipts of the two 
strata. Members of the upper strata may not be as dependent on cash wage receipts 
as those of the lower strata, but they do outside wage labour to an extent which is 
not strikingly lower than that done by members of the lower strata. If remittances 
are assumed to be the result largely of wage-work, and this assumption appears 
plausible, the difference between the two strata is narrowed still further. The 
receipts through remittances of the upper strata are more than twice those of the 
lower strata. Of course, the extent to which receipts, on this account, of the upper 
strata families is higher is much smaller than the extent to which cash wage receipts 
of the lower strata families is higher than the cash wage receipts of families of the 
upper strata. However, if it is further assumed that a rupee of remittance represents 
substantially greater labour than a rupee of wage receipt, then the difference in the 
receipt of remittances would represent a material dimunition of the difference in the 
amount of work for wages performed by members of families in the two strata. 
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Cash receipts of the upper strata cultivators in the different districts 

15.3.7 The average cash receipts of the upper strata varied over a wide range 
from Rs 39 per family in Shivpuri to Rs 2,348 i)er family in Akola. In as many as 
36 districts the total cash receipts averaged more- than Rs 500 per family and in 
32 districts they were between Rs 200 and Rs 500 per family. In six districts the 
average receipts varied from Rs 100 to Rs 200. 

15.3.8 Income from poultry-keeping was very small and insignificant. 
In 34 districts none of the families reported any receipt from this Jiource. 
In the remaining 41 districts the receipts from this source worked out to less 
than Rs 10 per family and generally formed less than 1 per cent of the total cash 
receipts. 

15.3.9 Sale of seed and jdants was not a generally important source of income. 
There were no receipts reported from this source in as many as 24 districts. In 22 
districts the sales reported were worth less than Re 1 per family, and in 23 other 
districts, between Re 1 and Rs 10 })er family. In Rew^a, Aligarh, Sorath and 
Monghyr, sale proceeds of seed and plants averaged more than Rs 25 per family and in 
Bangalore and Durg, between Rs 10 and Rs 20 per family. However, in these 
districts also the source brought in only less than 10 per cent of the total receipts. 

15.3.10 Sale of manure w^as again not an important source of cash receipts. 
In 42 districts no receipts from sale of manure w^ere reported. In 31 districts the 
recei[)t8 w'orked out at less than Rs 10 per family and accounted for less than 2 j>er 
cent of the total receipts. Tn two districts, viz.. Hoshiarpur and Poona, the receipts 
averaged Rs 13 and Rs 12 respectively: but in these districts also, the receipts 
from this source formed less than 2 })er cent of the total. 

15.3.11 In 56 districts cultivators of the upper strata reported some cash 
receipts by way of interest. The average amounts of interest receipts were not, 
however, large. In one district tlie receipts were negligible and in seven districts 
they averaged less than Re 1 per family. In 32 districts interest received varied 
from Re 1 to Rs 10 per family. In all these districts except Sambalpur where 
the proportion of receipts from the source was 5 percent, the receipts formed about 3 
per cent or less of the total receipt:s. In ten districts the average receipts from 
this source varied between Rs 10 and Rs 25. The receipts formed less than 3 per cent 
of the total in all these districts except Sultanpur and Palamau, w^here they were at 
somewhat higher levels. In Sagar, Jaipur, Hazaribagh, Coimbatore and Cuddapah, 
the amount of interest received was between Rs 25 and Rs 50 per family; it 
accounted for 9 to 14 per cent of the total receipts in the first three districts and for 
less than 4 per cent of the total in the last two districts. In Monghyr the amount 
of interest received was Rs 114 per family, which represents nearly 12 per cent of the 
total cash receipts. 

16.3.12 Cash receipts from rent were reported in 45 districts. The rent 
received was less than Rs 10 per family in 26 districts, and between Rs 10 and Rs 25 
in 9 districts. In all these 36 districts the amount received as rent generally formed 
low proportion^ of the total cash receipts; notable exceptions in this regard are 
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Serial 

num¬ 

ber 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6. 

7 . 

8. 
9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 


TABLE 15JL--CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES t 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intensire enquiry data] 


Total cash 
receipts 


SALB OF OBOPS AND 
FODDBB 


SALS OF MILK ATO MILK 
F1U>X>170T8 


Distriot 


Receipt 

per 

family 


(Rs) 


District 


Receipt 

per 

family 


(Ra) 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
receipts 

(Per 

cent) 


District 


Re¬ 

ceipt 

per 

family 


(Re) 


Pro¬ 
portion 
Ito total 
|oash re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 


1 


3 


6 


Akola. 

Bhatinda.. 
Coimbatore... 
West Godavaril 
Aligarh.... 


Midnapore.. 

Nagpur. 

Parbhani... 

Malda. 

Meerut. 


Monghyr.... 

Quilon. 

Chingloput... 
Jullundur... 
Osmanabad.. 

Poona. 

Shajapur.... 
West Khan 
desh. 

Sorath. 

Kumool..... 


Agra. 

Malabar... 
Raisen.... 
Hassan.... 
Cuddapah. 

Hoshiarpur 
Bijapur... 
D^ria .... 
Nainital... 
Sirmoor... 


2,348 4 
2.030 8 
1.933 8 
I.S92 8 
1.282 2 

1.144 5 
1.140 7 
i.063-5 
1.054 2 
1.015 4 


993 6 
971 0 
969 7 
896 5 
867 2 

864 I 
858 5 
846-6 

845 4 
830 6 

807 0 
752 7 
ni 6 
700 3 
686 5 

676-2 
674-3 
669-7 
665 5 
645 9 


Kamrop... 
Broach.... 
Bhagalpur. 

Sagar. 

Hissar.... 


Burdwan. 
Chanda.. 


612 

555 

543 

53i 

524 

512 

493 


Akola. 

Bhatinda.. 
Coimbatore 
West Godavaril 
Aligarh.... 


Parbhani.. 
Nagpur... 
Mid^pore. 

Meerut_ 

West K h a n - 
desh. 


Kumool.... 
Osmanabad. 

Sorath. 

Shajapur... 
Chingleput.. 


Raisen. 

Malda. 

Cuddapah., 


Bijapur. 
Quilon.. 


Kamrup... 
Monghyr.. 
Jullundur.. 
Hassan..... 
Broach..... 


Bhagalpur. 
Deoria.... 
BCalabar... 

Bhilsa. 

Chanda... 


Burdwan.. 
Hissar.... 

Agra. 

Jalpaiguri. 
Poona. 


Sirmoor. 

Hamirpur.... 


2.202-8 
1 , 902-9 
1 , 445-0 
1,120*2 
1 , 016-5 

1 , 006-3 

975-4 

942-1 

777-9 

751-2 


741-8 

713-0 

705-3 

655-0 

634-5 

619-2 

611-1 

552-5 

539-1 

531-7 

511-5 

485-7 

484-0 

450-9 

448-4 

444-4 

438-9 

405-3 

. 398-0 

. 376-5 

374-8 

346-0 

343-2 

342-5 

332-6 

331*7 

322-7 


93-3 


93 

74 

70 

79 


94 6 
86 S 
82-3 
76 fi 
88-7 


89 3 
82-2 
S 3 4 
76 3 
66 4 

868 
68 0 
80 6 

79 - 9 
64-7 

83-6 

489 

640 

64-4 

80^8 

81-8 
66-6 
63 9 
84 0 
76 4 

73-2 
66 2 
42 S 

80 - 8 
38’5 

61 4 
71 8 


Poona... 
Nainital. 
Jaipur.. 
Meerut.. 
Agra.... 


Chum. 

Ahmedabad... 
Mohindergarh. 

Sirmoor. 

Kanpur. 


Barmer.. 
Bhatinda. 
Hissar... 
Aligarh... 
Shajapur. 


Malda. 

Jullimdur.. 
Coimbatore. 


Sirohi. 

Hoshiarpur... 


Nagpur. 

Hassan. 

Lakhhnpur.... 

Sorath.. 

West Godavari 

Sultanpur. 

Chingleput...., 

Midnapore. 

Sagar. 

Monghyr. 

Cuddapah. 

Malabar. 

Broach. 

Palamau. 

Burdwan. 

Bhilsa. 

Satna. 


387-3 

194-8 

188-3 

177-2 

148-5 

137-2 

130-4 

121-6 

119-6 

111-5 


97-6 
85-1 
82-6 
75-4 
72 3 

62-7 

62-5 

58-8 

57-4 

55-2 

50*4 

46-1 

44-9 

42-8 

35-2 

32-9 

32-6 

30*1 

30-1 

28-6 

27-5 

24-9 

23*9 

22-8 

22*7 

21-0 

20-6 


8 


44 8 
29 3 
76 6 

17 - 6 

18 - 4 

35-8 
29‘6 
46-2 
18^6 
26 0 


37-2 
4‘2 
16’8 
6 9 
8-4 

6 9 
70 

3 0 

211 

8^2 

4 4 

6-6 
226 
6 1 
2 2 

10*6 

3*4 

2*6 

6*7 

2*9 


4*4 

11*2 
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TABLE I5.2I~CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS^Continued 

(Intensive enquiry data] 


Total cash 
rocoipts 


SALE OF CHOPS AKD 
FODDBH 


SALE OF MILK AKD MILK 
PBODUOT8 


Receipt 

per 

District family District 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
Heoeipt total 
per cash 
family receipts 


Pro- 
{K>rtlon 
to total 
cash re¬ 
ceipts 


Bbilsa. 

Jaunpur. 

Hamirpur *... 

Ahmedabad... 
Mahbubnagar. 

Kanpur. 

Jalpuiguri.... 
Biiaspur. 

Nizamabad... 

8itapur. 

Churn. 

Kolhapur. 

8hahjahanpur 


Ballia. 

Ramanatha- 
puram. 
Mirzapur... 

Durg. 

Oaohar. 


Sultanpor. 
Palamau. . 

Rewa. 

Bangalore. 
Sirohi. 


Tripura. 

Mohindergarh. 


Banner. 
Jaipur.. 
Puri,... 


Hazaribagh... 
Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Jnabua*. 

Lakhimpur... 
BLoraput. 


Satna. 

Ratnagiri. *... 
CSiittoigarh... 
Sambalpur.... 


Hoshiarpur... 
Nizamabad... 
Ahmedabad... 

Shahjahanpur 
Sagar. 


Kanpur. 
Sitapur.. 
Nainital. 


Cachar. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Kolhapur. 

Biiaspur. 

Ramanatha- 


Durg. 

8awai Madho- 
pur. 

Tripura. 

Rtjwa. 

Lakhimpur. . 


Chittorgarh. 

Jhabua. 

Satna. 

Koraput.... 
Bangalore.. 

Hazaribagh. 
Puri. 


Palamau. 

Sultanpur.. .. 
Jaunpur. 


Mirzapiir. 
Ballia.... 


Shivpuri. 

Sambalpur.... 
Ratnagiri. 


Banner. 

Jaipur... 

Mohindergarh. 

CSiuni. 

Sirohi. 


(Bs) 

(Per 

cent) 

4_ 

i 

310-6 

45 9 

.310-1 

77-9 

301 -0 

6H3 

294-9 

HI 5 

275-9 

51 9 

275-5 

64 2 

260-3 

07 0 

258-8 

38 9 

244-5 

76-7 

220-0 

50’3 

218-7 

601 

204-9 

50 5 

186-8 

51‘9 

185-7 

53-7 

174-5 

HI’S 

158-9 

58’9 

158-2 

530 

154-5 

77’3 

140-9 

98’3 

139 2 

69’3 

132-8 

720 

125-8 

66’5 

123-7 

45’2 

95-0 

42’5 

94-6 

38’7 

84-1 

28’1 

72-1 

22’9 

71-2 

15’3 

69-4 

201 

53-5 

24’8 

32-8 

84-8 

27-4 

21’7 

19-6 

120 

12-8 

4-9 

3 4 

14 

- 

- 


(Per 

(Rb) cent) 
7 8 


Bhagalpiir. 
Bangalore. 
Quilon.... 


Rewa. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Jhabua. 

Raisen. 

Kuxnool. 


West Khandesh 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad.... 

Ballia. 

Jaunpur. 


Shahjahanpur. 
Shivpuri. 


Sitapur... 
Deoria. .. 
Purbhani. 


Chanda. 

Kamnip. 

Hazaribagh.. 

Akola. 

Biiaspur. 


Tripura. 

Ramanatha- 

puram. 

Puri. 

Nizamabad... 
Jalpaiguri. ... 


Mirzapur. 

Ratnagiri. 

Whbubnagar. 
Sambalpur.... 
Koraput. 


Caohar. 

Hamirpur.... 
Ghittorgarii... 

Durg. 

Kolhapur. 
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TABLE ISJI-^CASH RECEITTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Inteneiv« enquiry data] 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

SALE OF poultry AND 
POULTRY PRODUCTS 

SALE OF SEED AND 
PLANTS 

SALE OF MANURE 

District 

Re¬ 

ceipt 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

{Per 

cent) 

District 

Re¬ 

ceipt 

jK>r 

family 

(Rb) 

Pn>- 
por- 
tion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 

Ibstriet 

Re¬ 

ceipt 

per 

family 

(ite) 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
ctish 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

wnt) 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

1. 

Chingleput.... 

9-3 

JO 

Monghyr. 

74-2 

r*4 

Hoshiarpur.... 

12*7 

1-0 

2. 

Kamnip. 

7-9 

13 

Sorath. 

41*0 

4‘H 

Poona. 

11*5 

1-3 

3. 

ifuUundur.... 

79 

09 

AA.ligarh. 

27-9 

22 

Midnapore. 

8*9 

OH 

4. 

Poona. 

4-7 

0‘5 

Rowa. 

2B-5 

so 

Broach........ 

8*4 

1-5 

6. 

Quilon. 

3*6 

0 4 

Bangalore. 

16'2 

5 0 

Agra. 

7*5 

0-0 

6. 

Shajapur. 

3 0 

04 

Durg. 

12*4 

3-0 

Hamirpiir. 

7*4 

10 

7. 

Midnaporo_ 

29 

0-3 

Sagar. 

9*2 

1-7 

Ouddapah. 

5*4 

0-H 

8. 

Ramanatha- 

2-9 

OH 

Jhabua. 

8*9 

4 4 

Ramanatha- 

4*9 

14 


puram. 






puram. 



9. 

Bhatiuda. 

2-8 

01 

TTasRan. 

7*9 

1-1 

Sirohi. 

4*4 

1-0 

10. 

Burdwan. 

20 

04 

Quilon 

7*4 

O'S 

Mirznpiir. 

3*8 

1-1 

11. 

Jalpaigiiri.... 

1-9 

0-4 

Burdwan. 

7*2 

1-4 

Bangalore. 

3*4 

1-2 

12. 

Hazaribagh... 

1'8 

OH 

Kumool. 

6*3 

0-H 

Parbhani. 

2*9 

0-3 

13. 

Chanda. 

1 3 

0-3 


0*0 

0-3 

Sorath. 

2*4 

0-3 

14. 

We«t Godavari 

12 

0 1 

Chingleput...., 

5*8 

0-0 

Burdwan. 

1 *6 

0-3 

15, 

Ballia. 

M 

03 

TTiHMar... 

5*5 

1-0 

Hazaribagh.... 

1 *6 

0-7 

10. 

Chum. 

0-9 

02 

.Taiinpiir. 

6*3 

1-1 

Bamu^r. 

1 *2 

0-5 

17. 

Coimljatore... 

0-9 

01 

Bhatinda. 

5*2 

0-3 

Akola. 

1 *2 

0-1 

18. 

Kumool. 

0-9 

0 1 

ATitfumf. 

5*0 

0-5 

Bhagalpur. 

1*1 

0-2 

19. 

Sorath. 

0*8 

0 1 

Sitaptir_ 

1 4*7 

1-2 

i rlaiinpiir....... 

M 

0-2 

20. 

Tripura. 

0*7 

03 

ShajnpUT r 

3*5 

0-4 

Kumool. 

0*8 

0-1 

21. 

Malda. 

0*7 

01 

' Tripura. , . . ^ , 

3*1 

1-2 

Monghyr. 

0*7 

0-1 

22. 

West K h a n • 

0*7 

01 

Cachar. 

2*9 

0-0 

Haisi^n. 

0*7 

0-1 


desh. 









23. 

Hoshiarpur... 

! 0-6 

01 

CiiddA[iAh. 

2*6 

0-4 

Quilon. 

0*7 

0-1 

24. 

Sitapur. 

0-5 

01 

.Tiilliinrlur. . . , , 

2*1 

0-2 

Sagar. 

0*6 

0-1 

25. 

Sambalpur.... 

0-4 

03 

Sawai Madho- 

2*0 

0-9 

Bijapur. 

0*5 

0 1 





pur. 





\ 

20. 

Oflmanabad... 

0*4 

0 1 

Wost K h a n - 

1*4 

0-2 

AhmrMlabad.... 

0*3 

1 0-1 




\ 

desh. 






27. 

Nizamabad... 

0*4 

i 0 1 

Midnaporc. 

12 

0-1 

West K h a n - 

0*3 

- 




\ 




desh. 



28. 

Jjakhimpur... 

0-3 

0 2 

Broach. 

1*1 

0-2 

Mahbubuaga r.. 

0*3 

0-1 

29. 

Kolhapur. 

0*3 

01 

Kizatnabad.... 

1*1 

0-3 

Durg. 

0*2 

0-1 

30. 

Bijapur. 

0-3 


Deoria. 

0*9 

0-J 

Nagpur. 

0*2 


31. 

Mahbubnagar. 

0*3 

*01 

West Godavari. 

0*9 

0-1 

West Godavari. 

0-2 


.32. 

Ouddapah.... 

0-3 


Banner... 

0*8 

0-3 

Malabar....... 

0*2 


33. 

Bhagalpur..,. 

0‘2 

- 

Hoshiarpur.... 

0*7 

0-1 

Chingleput. 

01 

- 

34. 

Puri. 

0-2 

01 

Puri. 

0*7 

0-3 

liakhimpur.... 


— 

35. 

Bangalore.... 

0*2 

01 

Poona. 

0*7 

0-1 

Cachar. 



36. 

Malabar. 

0*2 


Ballia... r - - - r t 

0*6 

0-2 

Kjamnip. 



37. 

Deoria.. 

01 

- 

Sambalpur. 

0*6 

0-6 

Tripura. 

• - 

- 
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TABLE IS. 2 I 0 CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS>-Continu«d 

[Intensive enquiry- data] 



SALJfi OF POULTKY AND 

rOlTLTRY PRODUCTS 

SALE OF SEED AND 

PLANTS 

SALE OF MANURE 


Serial 

her 

* 

1^. 

coipt 

1 Pro. 

por¬ 
tion to 
total 


Re- 

ccipt 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 


Re- 

ceipt 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 

District 

IKT 

family 

(Rh) 

cash 

ro- 

coipts 

(Per 

cent) 

Dintrict 

jK^r 

family 

(Kh) 

cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

]ier 

family 

(Hs) 

crash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 


9 

1 10 

11 

12 

1.3 

14 

15 

16 

! 17 

,38. 

Shahjahan|>iir 

01 


Nagpur. 

0‘5 

01 

Jaipaiguri. 



39. 

Sagar. 

01 

- 

Bi japur. 

0-5 

01 

Malda. 

- 

- 

40. 

Jhabua....... 

01 

- 

liuiRcn. 

0-4 

0 1 

Palamau. 

- 

- 

41. 

Cachar. 



(3tandu. 

0-4 

01 

BalHa. 

[ — 

- 

42. 

Mongh j’r. 

_ 

- 

OHinanabad.... 

0*4 

0 1 

Deoria. 

_ 

- 

43. 

Palamau. 


- 

Nainital. 

0*3 

\ 01 

Siiltanpur . 



44. 

Mirzapiir . 



UamaitHtlia- 

{lurani. 

(;-3 

01 

Sitapur . 

— 

“ 

45. 

Jauiipur . 

- 

- 

Malabar . 

0-3 

- 

Kan]»ur . 

- 


46. 

Sultaiipur. . . . 

_ 

- 

Malda.: 

0-2 


Shahjahanpur.. 

- 


47. 

Kanpur . 

- 

_ 

Parbhani . 

0-2 

- 

Aligarh . 

- 

- 

48. 

Hamirpur. . .. 



Hazaribagh. ... 

01 

„ 

Nainital . 

- 

- 

49. 

Agm . i 

- 


Sirmoor . 

01 

- 

MiMTUt . 

... 


50. 

Aligarh . 


“ 

Jaipur . 

0-1 


Sirmoor .i 

i 

i 

- 

51. 

Nainital . 



Lakhimpur . ... 

— i 

_ 

Julhindur . 



52. 

Meenit . 

- 

- 

Kamrup . 

- : 

... 

Hissar . 

- 

- 

53. 

Sirmoor . 


- 

.Taipaiguri . 



Bhntinda . 

- 


54. 

Hwaar . 

- 

~ 

Bhiigal[mr . 

“ 

- 

Mohindergarh. . 


- 

55. 

Mohinciergarh . 

- 


Palamaii ...... 

- 


Churn. . .. 

-- 

- 

56. 

Harmar . 



Mirzapiir . 



.Taipiir . 



57. 

Sirohi . 

- 


Sultaiipur . 

- 

- 

Sawai Matlho- 

- 


58. 

Jaipur . 

- 

- 

Kanpur . 

- 


pur. 

f’hittorgarh. ... 


- 

59. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Chittorgarh. .. 

- 

- 

Hamirpur . 

” 

- 

Jhabua . 

- 

- 

60. 



Shahjahanpur. . 


- 

Shivpuri . 

~ j 


61. 

Shivpuri . 

_ 

- 

Agra . 

- 


Shajapur . 

- 1 

-■ 

62. 

Bhilsa . 


- 

Mohindergarh. . 

- 

- 

Bhilsa . 

- i 

- 

63. 

Raisen . 

- 


Oh uni . 

- 


Satna . 

- 

- 

64. 

Satna. 


- 

Simhi. 

- 

- 

Rt^wa. 

- 

- 

65. 

Rewa. 



Chittorgarh.... 

~ 

>- 

iSambalpur. 

- 

- 

66. 

Koraput.i 


- 

Shivpuri . 

- 

- 

Puri . 


- 

67. 

Bilagpur . | 


- 

Bhilsa . 

- 


Koraput . 

- 

- 

68. 

I>urg . 

- 


Satna . 

- 

- 

Bilagpur . 



60. 

Nagpur . 

Akola . 

- 

- 

Koraput . i 

- 

- 

Chanda . 

- 

- 

70. 


~ 

BilaRpur .1 

- 


Ratnagiri . 



71. 

Ahmedabad.. . 

— I 


Akola . 



Kolhapur . 



72. 

, Broaoh. 



Ahmedabad.... 


— 

Ogmanabad.... 

- 

- 

73. 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

- 

Ratnagiri. 


- , 

Nizamabad.... 

- 


74. 

Parbhani. 

-* 

- 

Kolhapur. 

- 

- 

HasBan. 

- 

- 

75. 

Hasaan*...... 



Mahbubnagar.. 


— 

Coimbatore.... 

— 
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SURVSY REPORT 


TABLE I5.2I-^ASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS-^ontiiiued 

[Intenaive enquiry data] 


BXMrrTAiroiss 



Pro- 

por- 

Re> tion to 
ceipt total 
per cash 
family re- 
oeipto 

(Rs) (Per 
cent) 


25 26 


Agra. 287*6 

Malda. 268*2 

Jaipur. 265*7 

Chin^eput.... 249 * 9 
Mirzapur. 246*9 

Churu. 232*5 

Bilaspur.178*2 

Hassan.173*1 

West Godavari 169-4 
Paiamau.154*0 

Moxighyr.146*7 

Sagar.144*0 

Bailia.140*6 

Midnapore.... 132*2 
Sultaopur.... 130*5 

Puri.127*7 

Jullundur.... 124*6 

Malabar.116*1 

Kainital.109-8 

Aligarh.102*5 

Sirohi. 96*2 

Sirmoor. 95*7 

Bewa. 95 *7 

Poona. 95*7 

Deoria. 92*8 


Bijapur. 

Baisen. 

Eamanatha- 

puram. 

Hamirpur.... 
Mahbnbnagar. 

Coimbatore... 

Nagpur. 

Tripura. 

Quilon. 

^mbalpur....! 


Banner.. 
Shajapur. 


356 Malabar.164*7 

I 25 4 Bailia.168*8 

57'3 Coimbatore_130*9 

25 8 Quilon.118*8 

71-3 Monghyr.107*7 

60-6 Jaunpur. 85*8 

43-9 Mahbubnagar.. 82*1 

24 7 Sirmoor. 76*6 

10‘6 Deoria. 71*2 

51 5 Ratnagiri. 70*4 

14- 7 Burg. 69*6 

27 1 Hoflhiarpur.... 64*7 
38-9 West Godavari. 54*7 

11-5 Sultanpur. 53*4 

41-5 Sirohi. 62*6 

52-3 Meerut. 51*4 

13- 9 Kolhapur. 45*4 

15- 4 Aligarh. 43*0 

16- 5 Nainital. 39*1 

8 * 0 Mohindergarh.. 38*6 

35-4 Hisaar. 37*3 

14- 8 Shajapur. 34*5 

32-1 Cuddapah. 24 *9 

II -1 Ramanatha- 23 * 6 

puram. 

13-9 Osmanabad.... 21*7 


West Godavari. 


\ 13-7 Jullundur. 20*3 

I 12-4 Bhagalpur. 17*3 

\ 23 -9 Midnapore. 15*8 

18- 8 Poona. 16*6 

19- 2 Nizamabad.... 15*5 

4-3 Bijapur. 13*7 

7- 3 Bangalore. 13*2 

30-0 Hamirpur. 11*0 

8- 0 Bhatinda. 10*0 

60-2 Kamrup. 9*4 

28-1 Chingleput. 9*3 

8-5 Chanda. 8*8 


20-1 
9-e I 
3 4 

17-0 \ Cuddapah. 
19-3 Sirmoor... 


Kamrup. 

Mohindergarh 
Nainital. 


Bhatinda. 

West Khan 


Hassan 


2- 3 

3- 2 I Barmer... 
1-4 \ Hazaribagh 


2-0 I Hoshiarpur 
4-8 I Kumoof... 
2-4 

0-5 Sambalpur. 
1-5 Bangalore.. 

1-0 Nizamabad. 
Ratnagiri. •« 
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TABLE iSJtl—CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 

[Intensive enquiry data] 


CASH WAOX8 


BBldTTAirOES 


Re- tion to 
oeipt total 
per cash 
family re¬ 
ceipt 



Bangalore. .. 
Osmanabad.. 
West Khan 
desh. 

Akola. 

Kolhapur.... 


Chanda. 

Broach. 

Nizamabad«.. 
Hazaribagh... 

Shahjahanpur 

Bhilsa. 

Kumool. 

Hoahiarpur... 
Parbhani. ^. 


Ratnagiri. 


Bhagalpur. 
Jhabua.... 


28-6 

Jalpaiguri.... 27*0 
Sawai Madho- 23^2 


Burdwan... 
Cuddapah.< 
Bhatinda... 
Ahmedabad 
Sorath«*. ^. 

M^rut. 

Hisaar •.... 
Lakhimpur. 
Chittorgarh 





22 • 4 Koraput.... 

2^5 ^8 Malda. 

17‘8 Nagpur.... 

24 ■ 4 Palamau. *. 
7 ‘ 7 Sambalpur., 
7'8 Hazari&gh. 


Tripura. 

Agra. 

West K h a n • 
desh. 

Satna. 

Burdwan. 

Puri. 

Banner. 


Parbhani. 
Mirzapur. 
Raisen... 
Kanpur.. 
Jaipur... 


Shahjahanpur.. 

Lakhimpur.... 

Caohar. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Sitapur. 


Chum. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Chittorgarh.... 


Jhabua.. 
Shivpuri. 


Bhilsa... 
Rewa... 
Biiaspur. 
Sagar... 
Akola... 


Sorath. 

Ahmedabad.... 

Broach. 

Hassan. 

Kumool. 


OABTINO 



Pro¬ 



por¬ 


Re¬ 

tion to 


ceipt 

total 

District 

jxjr 

family 

cash 

re¬ 



ceipts 


(R.) 

(Per 


lESSu 


4^6 Mahbubnagar.. 

O'7 Palamau. 

0 • 6 Shahjahanpur.. 



16 Agra.. 
3'7 Sagar. 
20 Puri.. 


6-9 0'9 

6-4 12 

6 0 2 4 


I'O Burdwan.. 
0‘5 Chingleput. 


O'4 Jaipur. 4'1 

1'8 Bijapur.i 

O'C Jaunpur.| 2*9 

!•! Midnapore.i 

0 * 9 Ahmedabad.... 1*9 

0'2 Meerut. 1*8 

0'6 Broach. 

0'2 Sultanpur. 1*4 

O'4 Jhabua... 1*1 

O'3 Raisen. 1*0 

0 2 Sawai Madho- 0*9 

pur. 

- Shajapur. 0*5 

~ Quilon. 0*6 

- Bhilsa. 0*4 

~ Satna. 0*4 


Bliagalpur. 0*3 01 

Shivpuri. 0*1 O'Z 

Koraput. 0*1 0*1 

Lakhimpur.... - 

Caohar. - 





Mirzapur.. 

BaUia. 

Kanpur... 
Hamirpur. 
Aligarh.... 


Chum. 

Chittorgarh. 

Rewa. 

Parbhani... 
Malabar.... 
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SXntVET RKFORT 


TABL€ I54i->CASH RECEIPTS PROM SPEaPIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS-^ntlniMd 

[Intensive enquiry d»to] 


Serial 

num* 

ber 

GASH 

" XNTBBXST 

OTHBB SOUBOBS 

District 

Re. 

ceipt 

per 

fami]> 

(B«) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion tc 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Re- 

ceipt 

per 

famil}! 

(R») 

por¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
r re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Re¬ 

ceipt 

per 

family 

m 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

1. 


166'7 

' ' ■ 

24-6 


114-3 

11 5 

Qnilon. 


20*7 

2. 

... 

iTullffliicixiir.. . . 1 

111-4 

12 4 

,-o . 

47-9 

90 

RlirdwATl , r 1 , - r 

70*4 

18*7 

3. 

Coimbatore... 

106-9 

6-5 

. 

Hazaribagh.... 

3M 

18 9 

Deoria. 

31-6 

4*7 

4. 

Banner. 

67-0 

21-7 


29-0 

1-6 

Sirohi. 

28-8 

10*6 

6. 

West Godayari 

46*7 

2 9 

Cuddapah. 

26-0 

8 8 

Coimbatore.... 

26 1 

1*8 

6. 

Aknla^. 

44*8 

1-9 

tTaipnr.. 

26-6 

lO’i 

West CrMlAvari, 

24-4 

1*8 

7. 

Mahbubnagar. 

39-3 

9 0 

Sultanpur. 

24-2 

7*7 

Mirzapur. 

21-9 

6*3 

8. 

lialabar,..... 

34-6 

4 6 

Shajapur. 

16-6 

1-9 

Jaunpur. 

17-0 

8*7 

9. 

Soraih .. 

33-1 

3-9 

W«Ht ?«CMlAvari. 

16-0 

10 

HAmirpiir, , ,,, 

16-6 

8*7 

10. 

NAinital. 

30-0 

4'5 


16-4 

8 1 

Blalda.*. 

16*4 

1*8 

11. 

Korapiit. 

23*3 

12‘3 

' Deoria. 

16-0 

2 2 

Bhaualnur..... 

14-9 

2*7 

12. 

Ratnagiri. 

17-7 

10 8 

Aligarh. 

14-4 

11 

"**"’o***Jr • • • • • 

Mohindergarh.. 

13*6 

8*0 

13. 

Bijapur. 

17-4 

2-6 

Akola... 

13-6 

0’6 

Nainital. 

12-6 

1*9 

14. 

R».f7Rr. 

16-8 

8 2 

KiiimooL.. 

13-2 

1*6 

TfAKArihAg^h... - 

10-5 

4*7 

16. 

Broach....... 

16-9 

29 

Chanda... 

13-0 

2*6 

Puri ..... 

9*7 

4*0 

16. 

Kamru]). 

16-4 

2-6 

Ohingieput. 

10-1 

10 

Nagpur. 

9*6 

0*8 

17. 

Chingleput,... 

12-9 

18 

Agr#. 

9-6 

1*2 

Hoshiarpur.... 

6*3 

0*8 

18. 

Bangalore.... 

11-6 

42 

Bangalore. 

9-3 

8*4 

Cuddapah. 

4-7 

0*7 

19. 

Jalpaiguri.... 

10*4 

28 

Ghnrti. 

8*3 

2*2 

Kamrnp. 

3-6 

0*6 

20. 

Hazaribagh... 

9-7 

4-8 

Hamirpur. 

7-6 

1*7 

Bilaspur. 

2-2 

0*8 

21. 

Jatinpur...... 

8-9 

19 

TTsLAAari, ^, ,, , , , 

1 6*9 

1*0 

Palamau....., 

2*0 

0*7 

22. 

Pal*‘^TnA^i ..., r 

8-8 

29 

Sambalpur. 

6-7 

8*8 

Malabar. 

1-8 

0*2 

23. 

Midnapore.... 

8-4 

0-7 

Nizamabad.... 

6*3 

1*6 

Jaipur. 

1-6 

0*6 

24. 

Qnilon. 

6-9 

0 7 

Sirohi......... 

6*1 

2-3 

Bhatinda. 

1-2 

0*1 

26. 

Cuddapah.... 

4*7 

0 7 

Bhilsa. 

6*5 

1*2 

Sagar.. 

0*6 

0*1 

26. 

Chum... 

4-6 

12 

Qnilon.. 

6*3 

0*8 

Nizamabad.... 

0-6 

0*1 

27. 

Burdwan. 

4*2 

08 

Osmanabad.... 

4-9 

0*6 

Osmanabad.... 

0-3 


28. 

Mohindorgarh. 

3-5 

1-3 

Pnnnfl-t 111. . . . . 

4*6 

0*8 

Koraput.. 

0*2 

0*1 

29. 

Nagpur. 

3-5 

0-8 

Durg. 

4*6 

1*8 

LaUumpur.... 



30. 

Ahxnedabad. . . 

3*1 

0 7 

M[n.1a>M|,r. 

4-^5 

0*6 

Caehar. 



31. 

Tripura. 

2*6 

0 9 

Tripura. 

4-4 

1*6 

Tripura 

■ 


32. 

33. 

Aligarh. 

Chiwda . 

2*6 

2-5 

0 2 
0-5 

Satna . 

Hisaar . 

4*4 

4*3 

2*4 

0*8 

Jalpaiguri . 

Mionapore . 

■ 

- 

34. 

Osmanabad. •. 

1-6 

0 2 

Banner ....... 

3*8 

1-4 

Monghyr 



36. 

Kanpur ...... 

1*4 

0-8 

RaTviATiatha. 

3*1 

0*9 

Ballia . 






puram. 






36. 

Poona .. 

1*4 

0*2 

Chittor^^uii. ... 

2*6 

1*7 

SuHanpur •. •. t 



37. 

Sirmoor . 

1*3 

m 

Koraput . 

2*5 

1*8 

Sitapur . 

- 

- 
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TABLE iS.2l~CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data] 



CASH BENT 


Serial 

num^ 

ber 

District 

Re. * 
ceipt 
per 
family 

(Rh) 

Pro- 
por- 
ion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 


18 

19 

20 

38. 

Kainanatha* 

puram. 

M 

(h‘6 

3l>. 

liooria. 

0*4 

0 1 

40. 

.Jhubiiii. 

0-4 

0-2 

41. 

Sambalpur.... 

0-4 

03 

42. 

Kolhapur. 

0-4 

0-1 

4.3. 

Mongh yr. 

01 


44. 

Hamirpur. . .. 

0-1 


45. 

Shahjalmnpur 

01 


40. 

Lakhimpur. .. 


- 

47. 

(7ticbar. 

- 

- 

48. 

Malda. 

- 

*" 

49. 

Bhagalpur.... 


- 

50, 

Mirzapur. 



61. 

Baliia.. 

... 


52. ' 

Snltanpur.... 

- 

- 

5.3. 

Sitapur. 

- 

- 

,54. 

Agra. 

- 

... 

65. 

Meerut. 

- 

- 

6(J. 

Hiamir. 


- 

57. 

Bhatinda. 

... 


68. 

Sirohi. 

— 

^ • 

59. 

Jaipur. 

- 


60. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

"" 


61. 

Chittorgarh... 

.. 

- 

62. 

Shivpuri. 

- 

- 

63. 

Sbajapur. 

- 

- 

64. 

Bhilsa. 



65. 

Kaiaen. 



66. 

Satna . 

- 

- 

67. 

Hewa . 



68. 

Puri . 



69. 

Bilaapur . 



70. 

Durg . 

- 


71. 

West Khan 
desh. 


I 

] 

72. 

Parbhani . 

, ■ - 

- 

73. 

. Nizamabad... 


- 

74, 

Hassan. ...... 



75. 

Kuraool... ... 




INTBBSST 


OTHER SOUROES 


Re- * 
ceipt 
per 
family 

(Rs) 

1^10. 
por- 
lion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Re¬ 

ceipt 

per 

family 

(Rb) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2*5 

05 

Kanpur. 

- 

- 

21 

0‘5 

Shahjahanpur.. 

- 

- 

20 

05 

Agra. 

- 

- 

1*8 

0 2 

Aligarh. 

- 

- 

1-6 

0 3 

Meenit. 

- 

- 

1-6 

0 6 

Sirmoor. 


- 

1*4 

0 2 

Jullundur. 

- 

- 

1-3 

0‘2 

Hissar. 


- 

1-3 

0 4 

Chum. 

- 


1-2 

03 

Barmer. 

- 


10 

1 0 6 

Sawai Madho- 

- 

- 

0*8 

01 

pur. 

Chittorgarh.... 


- 

0*4 

0 1 

Jhabua. 


- 

0*4 

01 

Shivpuri. 

- 

- 

0-4 


Shajapur. 

- 

- 

0*4 ! 

01 

Bhilsa. 

- 

— 

01 

- 1 

Raisen. 

- 

1 - 

0*1 

- 

Satna. 

- 

- 

- 


Rewa. 


- 

- 

- 

Sambalpur. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Durg. 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

Chanda. 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Akola. 


- 



Sorath. 



- 

_ 

Ahmedabad.... 

_ 


_ 

_ 

Broach . 


_ 



West K h a n - 





dosh. 





Poona. 


_ 


- 

Ratnagiri. 

- 

- 


- 

Kolhapur. 

- 

- 

. - 

- 

Bijapur. 

- 

- 



Parbhani....... 

_ 


. 

- 

Mahbubnagar.. 

- 

- 



Haaaan .. 



. 

_ 

Bangalore..... 





Kiimool. 




. 

Chingleput.... 




- 

Ramanatha- 

- 

- 



puram. 




District 


21 


Broach. 


Midnapore.. 
Mirxapur... 

Sitapur. 

Jullundur.. 

Baisen. 

Jaunpur.... 
^irmoor...« 

Lakhimpur. 

Cachar. 

Jalpaigtiri.. 

Malda.. 

Bunlwan... 


Baliia..» 
Kanpur, 
Nainital. 
Moorut.. 


Bilaspnr. 

Mahbubnagar.. 

Sorath. 

Bhagalpur... 
Mohindergarh 

Kamrup. 

Hoshiarpur.. 

Kolhapur.... 
Shahjahanpur 
Hatnagiri. 


Bhatinda. 

Sawai Madho- 
pur. 

Jnabua. 

Shtvpuri. 

Ilewa. 

Puri..... 

Nagpur.. 


Ahmedabad... 
West K h a n - 
doBh. 

Bijapur. 

Parbhani. 
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SmtVXY BSBFOBT 


Koraput and Ratnagiri, where the average rffiit received, at Rs 23 and Ra 18 
req>ectively, accounted for over 10 per cent of the total cash ieceipta. In &ix 
distriota, viz., Nsinital, Sorath, Akola, Mahbubnagar, West Oodavari and Malabar, 
the average rent received was between Rs 26 and Rs 50 per family. In all these 
districts except Mahbubnagar the receipt from the source formed less than 5 per cent 
of tile total cash receipts; in Mahbubnagar the proportion of receipts &om the source 
worked out at 9 per cent. In Banner the rent received was Rs 57 per family and ac¬ 
counted for 22 per cent of the total cash receipts. The amount of rent received was 
very high in JuUundur, Coimbatore and Hoshiarpur, being between Rs 100 and Rs 200 
pet family. The percentoge of receipts from this source to the total was 6,12 and 25 
respectively in Coimbatore, JuUundur and Hoshiarpur. 

15.3.13 In 12 districts no receipt from carting was reported. In 29 districts 
the receipts from carting worked out at less than Rs 10 per family and in another 
21 districts they varied from Rs 10 to Rs 25 per family. Out of these 50 districts, 
in 44 districts the proportion of receipts from carting to the total was less than 6 per 
cent and in the remaining 6 districts, between 5 and 8 per cent. In nine districts the 
receipts from this source varied between Rs 25 and Rs 50; they formed less than 10 
per cent of the total receipts in these districts except Sitapur and Ramanathapuram 
where the proportion of receipts accounted for by the source worked out to 12 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. In four districts the receipts were reaUy sizable being 
more than Rs 50 per family. In West Godavari these amounted to Rs 125 per 
family, forming 8 per cent of the total cash receipts. In Osmanabad, JuUundur 
and Malda, the avmige worked out at Rs 52, Rs 83 and Rs 89 reflectively, and 
fmmed between 6 and 10 per cent of the total cash receipts. 

15.3.14 In 19 districts none of the famiUes received any money by way of 
remittances. In 22 districts remittances received worked out at less than Rs 10 
per famUy. In 12 districts the average amount received varied from Rs 10 to 
Rs 25 per famUy. In these 34 districts remittances received formed less than 5 pmr 
cent of the total cash receipts except in Ramanathapuram where the {uoportion 
worked out at 7 per cent. In 17 districts the remittances received ranged between 
Rs 25 and Rs 100. The proportion of remittances received to the total cash 
receipts in these districts showed some variations. In seven districts it was less 
than 10 per cent and in eight districts it was between 10 and 20 per cent. Of the 
two remaining districts, in Burg it was slightly over 20 per cent and in Ratnagiri 
it was as high as 43 per cent. In Monghyr, QuUon, Coimbatore, Ballia and Malabar, 
remittances were received in fairly sizable amounts ranging between Rs 100 and 
Rs 170 per famUy. The proportion of receipts by way of remittances to the total 
cash receipts was very high m Ballia, being 44 per cent. In Malabar, QuUon and 
Mon^yr, it was 22 per cent, 12 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. In 
Coimbatore it worked out to 7 per cent. 

16.3.16 Receipts from sale of milk and milk products were reported in aU 
except four of the districts. In 28 districts this source brought less than Bs 10 per 
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family and in 12 districts, between Rs 10 and Rs 25 per family. In all these 40 
districts except Shivpuri and Satna, these receipts formed less than 10 per cent of 
the total receipts. In ten districts sale of milk and milk products brought in 
between Rs 25 and Rs 50 per family. Among these districts, except in two, viz., 
Lakhimpur and Sultanpur, the source accoimted for less than 10 per cent of the total 
cash receipts. In Lakhimpur and Sultanpur, 23 per cent and 11 per cent of the total 
receipts respectively were from this source. In 11 districts the receipts from the 
source varied between Rs 50 and Rs 100 per family. Of these, in eight districts 
they formed less than 10 per cent of the total cash receipts. In three, viz., Banner, 
Sirohi and Hissar, the corresponding proportion exceeded 15 per cent. Sale of milk and 
milk products brought fairly substantial receipts, averaging more than Rs 100 per 
family in ten districts. These were highest at Rs 387 per family in Poona, accounting 
for 45 per cent of the total cash receipts. In Jaipur, though the average worked 
out to Rs 188, the proportion worked out to 77 per cent. In Churu, Simioor, 
Mohindergarh, Agra, Kanpur, Ahmedabad, Meerut and Nainital, the proportion 
of receipts from this source varied between 17 and 46 |M3r cent. 

15.3.10 In three districts no receipts from casli wages were reported and in 
anotlu'r ten districts the receipts from wages amounted to less than Rs 25 per family. 
In 11 districts they ranged between Rs 25 and Rs 50 per family. In 31 districts 
the cash wages received averaged between Rs 50 and Rs 1(K) per family. Of these 
31 districts, in 19, the proportion of receipts from wages to the total cash receipts 
varied between 10 and 30 per cent and in another 8 districts, it was less than 10 per 
cent. In three districts, viz., Rewa, Sirohi and Tripura, the proportion w^vS between 
30 and 36 per cent. In the remaining district, viz., Sambalpur, it was as high as 60 
per cent. In 14 districts the w^age^ received averaged between Rs 100 and Rs 200 
per family. In two of these districts, viz., Palamau and Puri, they accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the total cash receipts ; in five districts the proportion of 
receipts from w^ages was between 20 and 50 per cent, and in another six districts, 
between 10 and 20 per cent; in the remaining district, viz., Aligarh, it worked out to 
only 8 per cent. In Chimi, Agra, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, Malda and Chingleput, the 
amount of cash wages received was more than Rs 200 but less than Rs 300 per 
family. It formed between 50 and 75 per cent of the total cash receipts in Churn, 
Jaunpur and Mirzapur and between 25 and 50 per cent of the receipts in Agra, Malda 
and Chingleput. In six districts, viz., Churu, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, Palamau, Puri and 
Sambalpur, cash wages received formed more than 50 per cent of the total cash 
receipts. The proportion of receipts accounted for by cash wages varied between 25 
and 50 per cent in 13 districts and between 10 and 25 per cent in 29 districts. It 
was less than 10 per cent in 24 districts. 

15.3.17 Sale of crops and fodder is the really important source of cash rcc(^i})ts 
of tlie upper strata. As can be seen from table 15.21, in 55 districts the cash pro¬ 
ceeds from sale of crops and fodder formed more than 60 per cent of the total cash 
receipts; of these, in 28 districts the proportion of receipts from this source was 
more than 75 per cant. In three districts, viz,, Sirohi, Churu and Mohindergarh, 
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no sale of crops and fodder was reported. In Jaipur and Barmer the sales of crops 
and fodder were on a very small scale^ cash proceeds from these forming less than 
5 per cent of the total cash receipts. In six districts the proportion of receipts 
from the source to total cash receipts varied between 10 and 25 per cent and in nine 
districts, between 25 and 50 per cent. In six districts, viz., Akola, Bhatinda, Coim¬ 
batore, West Godavari, Aligarh and Parbhani, the average amount received by sale 
of crops and fodder was more than Rs 1,000 per family. In 15 districts the receipts 
ranged between Rs 500 and Rs 1,000 per family and in 28 districts, between Rs 200 
and Rs 500 per family. The receipts per family averaged between Rs 100 and 
Rs 200 in 11 districts and less than Rs 100 in 12 districts. 

Cash receipts of the lower strata cultivators in the different districts 

15.3.18 The average cash receipts of cultivators in the lower strata varied 
from Rs 5 to Rs 1,173 per family. A classification of districts according to size of 
cash receipts is given in table 16.22. It can be seen that in four districts the cash 
receipts were less than Rs 100 per family; in two of these districts they were less than 
Rs 10 per family. In 21 districts the average cash receipts ranged between Rs 100 
and Rs 200 and in another 19 districts, between Rs 200 and Rs 300. The receipts 
varied between Rs 300 and Rs 400 per family in 14 districts and between Rs 400 and 
Rs 600 per family in 7 districts. In ten districts the receipts exceeded Rs 500 per 
family, and in one of them, they were more than Rs 1,000 per family. The main 
concentration of districts when classified according to size of receipts is within 
the range from Rs 100 to Rs 400. 

15.3.19 Poultry-keeping does not seem to be common with the lower strata 
cultivators anywhere because in as niany as 48 districts no cash receipts from 
this source were reported. In the remaining 27 districts the cash receipts from sale 
of poultry and poultry products were less than Rs 10 per family. The receipts 
from the source formed less than 2 per cent of the total cash receipts except in 
Burdwan and Hazaribagh, where the proportion of receipts from the source was 
3 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. 

16.3.20 Cash receipts from sale of seed and plants were reported only in about 
one-tliird of the districts. The cash receipts from the source were generally less than 
Rs 10 per family and formed less than 4 per cent of the total cash receipts in all 
districts. The exceptions in this regard are Sorath, Rewa, Hassan and Bangalore, 
where the average receipts per family ranged from Rs 12 to Rs 21 and the proportion 
of receipts from the source varied from 4 to 14 per cent, and Osmanabad where the 
receipts from the source averaged Rs 12 but formed only slightly over 2 per cent of 
the total. 

15.3.21 Sale of manure does not seem to be an important source of cash 
receipts of the lower strata cultivators in any of the selected districts. In 44 districts 
none of the cultivators in the lower strata reported cash receipts from sale of manure. 
In 27 districts the receipts were less than Rs 10 per family; they formed less than 2 
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TABLE ISJI^CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Serial 

mim- 

bor 

Total cash 
receipts 

SALIC OF OBOPS AND 

FODDKB 

SALE OF MILK AND MILK 

PRODUCTS 

Diatrict 

Receipt 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

District 

Receipt 

per 

family 

(Rs) 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
receipts 

(Per 

cent) 

District 

Re¬ 
ceipt \ 
per r 
family 

(Rb) 

Pro¬ 
portion 
k> total 
L-ash re¬ 
ceipts 

(Per 

cent) 


1 

2 

;{ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Hhatinda. 

1,172-7 

Bhatirida. 

967 • 4 

816 

Nainital. 

207-7 

29'2 

2. 

.Tiilliinriiir. 

'891-7 

Aligarh. 

454-1 

510 

Meerut. 

111 -9 

29‘9 

3. 

Alip^Aph....... 

^-2 


377-1 

63‘3 

Agra... 

91 -0 

18'4 

4. 

N^iiinital. 

710-4 

Parbhani. 

361 -5 

73-6 

Aligarh. 

83-9 

9-4 

5. 


708-3 

Ooim balorc;.. . 

3.58 • 8 

51’9 

Churu......... 

73-2 

20'H 

(>. 

(Jnirnhatorf^.. . 

691 4 

Soraih. 

338-1 

646 

lihatinda. 

72-8 

6-2 

7. 

Went ( jrodavari 

666 7 

Osmanabad... 

302 4 

500 

Hissar. 

71-6 

35-6 

S. 

Soriit.li. 

523-4 

Midnaporo.... 

293-9 

57 'Z 

Jaipur. 

65-2 

449 

9. 

Midtiapon^... . 

513 3 

Katnrup. 

272-4 

77 1 

Abmedabad.... 

62-2 ' 

290 

to 


512-7 

Shnjnpiir..... 

264 0 

64-6 


56 1 

12'5 

1 i. 


495 5 

tlalpaiguri.... 

222 • 9 

85^6 

Malabar.j 

Barmer.* 

49-1 

213 

12. 


491 0 ' 

Bhftgaipur.... 

181 3 

60 8 

Kanpur. 

47-5 

17 9 

13. 


472-3 ! 

Meerut. 

180-6 

48 3 

Poona. 

46-2 

14 3 

14. 

Malabar. 

449-8 

West K h a n • 

173 6 

50-7 

Sinnoor. 

42 2 

140 




dofth. 






15. 

Quilun. 

437 2 

Hijapur. 

162 9 

50 0 

Monghyr. 

40-6 

130 

10. 

Shajapiir. 

408 7 

Goda%'ari 

147-6 

22-2 

Coimbatore.... 

40-2 

5'H 

17. 

Sa^iif. 

401 0 

Nagpur. 

146-7 

377 

Mlohindergarh.. 

38 8 

13 1 

IH. 

Na|i^jiiir. 

389-4 

HuMHaii. 

146-2 

440 

Jullundur.. t -« 

38-2 

43 

19. 

Motirul. 

374 2 

RaiHon. 

145-5 

508 

Hassan. 

37 4 

113 

20. 

HoHhiarpur... 

356-0 

Maida. 

131-7 

27 0 

Sorath. 

36-7 

70 

21. 

Chinglojmt.... 

354 2 

Ahmcdabad... 

131-6 

61 4 

Hoshiarpur .... 

35 3 

9-9 

22. 

Kamrii]). 

353-3 

tlulluiuiur. . . . 

129-2 

14 5 

Nagpur. 

28 2 

7'2 

23. 

f9nirii. 

350-8 

Door i a. 

120-3 

38 4 

Maida. 

28-1 

5‘9 

24. 

Hitanpiir...... 

343-8 

Hhilstt. 

118-5 

712 

Midnapore. 

23 3 

45 

25. 

Went K h ft n - 

342 1 

Sirmiior. 

115-1 

382 

Broach. 

22 1 

9 7 


do»h. 







26, 

Ha.aHan. 

332-3 

Affra.... . 

103 9 

21 0 

Burdwan. 

21 -9 

11’4 

27. 

HijApiir. 

326-1 

Nainital.. 

97 0 

137 

Satna. 

141 

13 0 

28. 

Poona. 

321-8 

C^handa. 

94-1 

42'1 

Sitapur. 

13-7 

6 1 

29. 

I^Hvria ....... 

313-6 

Quilon. 

92-4 

21 1 

Chinglepiit. 

13-7 

3 1 

30. 

Monchvr. 

310-7 

Malal)ar...... 

87-3 

194 

Raisen. 

13-0 

46 

31. 

Sinnoor. 

301-7 

Ciiittorgarb... 

80-4 

100 0 

Tripura. 

11-3 

59 

*H2. 

Bhagatpur.... 

298-1 

Kurno<n. 

77-7 

34'3 

Ballia. 

11-3 

61 

33. 

Mohtndorgarh. 

296-5 

Br()ach. 

76-9 

33 6 

Deoria. 

111 

3'5 

34. 

liaincm. 

286-1 

Sitapur. 

76-4 

340 

Cuddapah. 

111 

69 

35. 

Sultan pur.. .. 

273-0 

HiHsar... 

66-4 

331 

Palamau. 

11 -0 

41 

36. 

Palamau. 

268 7 

Shah jahan pur 

62-4 

34'4 

Sirohi. 

9-1 

3 5 

37. 

Kanpur. 

266 1 

Ohingloput..., 

62-3 

176 

Shajapur.. 

8-2 

20 
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TABLE l5J2r-CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATOR&^Continued 

[Intensive enquiry dat*] 



Total cash 
rocaipts 


38. Jalpaiguri- 

39. Siruhi. 

40. Mirzapur. 

41. Banner. 

42. Broach. 


43. Kumool. 

44. Jaunpur. 

45. Sitapur.. 

46. Durg.... 


47. Chanda.... 

48. Ahmedabad. 

49.. Hamirpur.., 
50. Hissar. 


51. Nizamabad. 
62. Ramanatha- 
puram. 

53. Burdwan... 

54. Tripura.... 


55. Ballia. 

56. Sawai Madho> 

pur. 

57. Shahjahanpur 

58. Bhilsa. 

59. Cuddapah.... 

60. Puri. 


61. Jaipur. 

62. Kolhapur. 

63. Mahbu bnagar. 

64. Ratnagiri. 

65. Hazaribagh... 

66. tSambalpur.... 

67. Cachar. 

68. Bangalore.... 

69. Rewa. 

70. Satna. 

71. Korapiit. 

72. Jhabim. 

73. Chittorgarh... 

74. Lakliim|mr... 

75. Shivpuri. j 



Receipt 

per 

family 


Propor¬ 
tion to 
Receipt tot'al 
{per cash 
family receipts 


SALE OF MILK AND MILK 
FBODUCTS 


Pro- 

Re- portion 
otupt to total 
per cash re¬ 
family ceipts 


District 


(Per 

(Rs) cent) 


Koraput. 

58*6 

/i7 9 

Osmanabad.... 

Hoshiarpur... 

56*0 

J6S 

Bijapur. 

Bilaspur. 

54 7 

J6 9 

Rijwa. 

Kanpur. 

Sawai Mad ho- 

51 5 

10 4 

West G(Kla vari. 

46*3 

iiS‘4 

Bangalore. 

pur. 




(Cachar. 

45 4 

SB 3 

Jbabua. 

Nizamabad... 

43 5 

22 2 

Bhilsa. 

Tripura. 

41*9 

2i‘S 

Parbbani. 

Ramanatha- 

40 3 

2(hS ' 

Puri. 

puram. 




Burdwan. 

39*6 j 

20‘6 

Bihispur. 

Poona. 

37*6 j 

11 7 

West Khan- 



Jhabua. 

Palamaii. 

Jaunpur. 

Cuddapah.... 

Durg. 

Mahbubnagar. 


Sagar. 

Bangalore. 



Rewa. 

Hamiqnir.. .. 
Sultanpur.... 
Kolhapur. 



Ballia. 

Mirzapur. 

Puri. 

Hazaribagh... 
8ambatpur.... 

Barnier. 

Shivpuri. 

Ratnagiri. 

Satna. 

I.(akhirapur... 

Jaipur. 

Monghyr. 

Mohindergarh. 

Ohuru. 

Sirohi. 





desh. 

I Akola. 3-6 

Sagar. 3-5 

Quilon. 2’8 

HazarilNigh_ 2*5 

Bhagaipur. 2-3 

8awai Maclho- 2*2 

pur. 

Shahjahanpur.. 2*0 

Kumool. 1-9 

Kolhapur. 1*3 

Kamrup. 07 

Mirzapur. 0*7 

I Ramanatha- 0 • 7 
puram. 

Jalpaiguri. 0*6 

Hamirpur. 0*4 

Mahbubnagar.. 0*2 

(Cachar. 0*1 

Lakhimpur.... 

Jaunpur. 

Sultaiipur. 

Chittorgarh.... ~ 

Shivpuri. 

Sambalpur. 

Koraput. 

I>wrg. 

Chanda. 

Ratnagiri. 

Nizamabad.... 
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TABLE 15.22—CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 

I Intensive enquiry data] 


Serial 

num> 

bor 

SALT? OF I'Ol’LTHY AND 
POULTRY PRODrCTfi 

SALE OF SEED AND 

PLANTS 

SALE OF MANURE 

DiHtriet 

ceipt 

IM»r 

family 

(Rh) 

Pro- 
]K)r- 
tion t(i 
total 
caah 
re¬ 
ceipts 
(Per 
c<mt) 

Ihstrict 

lie- 

ceipt 

family 

(Uh) 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 
(Per 
cent) 

District 

Re- 

ceipt 

per 

family 

(Re) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion to 
total 
cash 
re¬ 
ceipts 
(Per 
cent) 


9 

1(» 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

J. 

Hazaciba^h... 

8-3 

HI 

Sorath... 

20-7 

40 

Agra. 

29-8 

6 0 

2. 

Bimlwan. 

65 

•34 

Howa. 

14 -8 

13'4 

Poona. 

14 0 

44 

3. 

Kamrup. 

,5*5 

16 

HaBsan. 

13-4 

4 0 

Nizamabad.... 

12-7 

6’5 

4. 

Malda. 

3 6 

fTS 

Bangalore. 

11 -8 

10-4 

Kanpur. 

10-7 

4 0 

5. 

HaHAan. 

2-2 

0 7 

0«manahad.... 

116 

2-2 

Sawai Madho- 

9-6 

5 2 








pur. 



0. 

Poiina. 

2-0 

0 0 i 

Moiiphyr. 

7 0 

2‘3 

West Godavari. 

7-9 

12 

7. 

rioKhiarpur.. . 

1 -9 

0-^, 1 

(^iddapah. 

5-6 

3 5 

Nagpur. 

7-4 

1‘9 

8. 

'lalpaiffuri.... 

1-7 

0-7 

BilaHpur. 

4-4 

1‘3 

Hoshiarpur.... 

6-5 

1‘8 

! 

Cliuru. 

1-7 

0-5 

i^irbhani. 

2-5 

0‘5 

(hiddapah. 

5-8 

3’6 

10, 1 

Osmanabad... 

17 

0-3 

Kanpur. 

1 -9 

07 

Akola. 

«5-7 

0 8 

11. 

Sorath 

1 2 

0 2 

Aligarh. 

12 

01 

Jaipur. 

4-7 

3 2 

12. 

Midna{K>ro.... 

0-9 

0-2 

Broach. 

1 2 

0-5 

Nainital. 

4-6 

1 06 

13. 

Kolhapur. 

0-9 

06 

Oachar. 

10 

! 0-8 

West Khan- 

3-6 

11 








desh. 



14. 

West Khan- 

0-8 

(h2 

Kolhapur. 

10 

e-7 

Hazaribagh.... 

3-2 

2 4 


dosh. 









15. 

Malabar. 

0-8 

0‘2 

NTainital. 

00 

01 

BlintindA . 

2-8 

0 2 

16. 

Shajapur. 

0-7 

02 

Tripura. 

0'8 

0-4 

Barmer. 

1-7 

07 

17. 

Kiirnool. 

0-7 

0 3 

West Godavari. 

0-7 

01 

Bijapur. 

1-7 

0'5 

18. 

Tripura. 

0-6 

0 3 

Sirrnoor. 

0-6 

02 

Sorath. 

1-3 

02 

19. 

Sambalpur.... 

0-6 

0 5 

BalUa. 

0-4 

0 2 

Ahmedabad.... 

i 

0 5 

20. 

Chanda. 

0-6 

0-3 

Chanda. 

0-3 

0 1 

Bhagalpur. 

1 -0 

0-3 

21. 

Bijapur. 

0*5 

0 2 

Haiuiribagh.... 

0-1 

01 

Puri. 

0*6 

04 

22. 

Naspur. 

0-2 

01 

Banner. 

0 1 


Osmanabad.... 

0-6 

01 

23. 

Chingleput.... 

0-2 

0 1 

Sawai Madho- 

01 

- 

Coimbatore.... 

0-6 

0 1 

24. 

Sirohi. 

01 


pur. 

Bijapur. 

0-1 


Kumool . 

0-6 

0-3 

26. 

Bhilsa. 

01 

0 1 



Chingleput. 

0*5 

0 1 

26. 







Quilon. 

0-6 

01 

27. 







Hamirpur. 

0*4 

0 2 

28. 







Jhabua. 

0-3 

OS 

29. 







Kolhapur. 

0*3 

0-2 

30. 







Chanda. 

01 



JfaU : Diitiiats in which receipts from the source were nil or negligible are not included in the table. 
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TABLE 15.22—CASH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiiy data | 



CASH WA«ES 

KBMITTANCES 

OAKTINO 




Pro- 



Pro- 



Pro- 




por- 



por- 



por- 

Serial 


Re- 

tion tf 


Re- 

l ion t( 


Re- 

tion to 

num- 


ceipt 

total 


ceipt 

total 


ceipt 

total 

ber 

Difttriet 

per 

cash 

District 

per 

cash 

District 

|HU’ 

cash 



famil} 

re- 


family 

w- 


family 

rt»- 




ceipts 



ceipts 



ceipts 




(Per 



(Per 



(Per 



(Bo) 

cent) 


(R») 

cttnt) 


(Bb) 

cent) 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 

24 

25 

26 

1. 

West Godavari 

.343-3 

51 S 

Coimbatore..., 

106-6 

15’4 

Julliindiir. 

H49-9 

72’9 

2. 

SSa£rA.r...._ 

.326-7 

81-5 

N^n.tnitA'l. 

90-6 

14’0 

West Godavari. 

75 - 3 

11-3 

3. 

Aligarh. 

291-4 

32-8 

Ballia. 

97-3 

52’1 

0.snianabad.... 

.50-5 

9’9 

4. 

Akola. 

287-2 

40 5 

Hoshiarpiir. , .. 

81 ‘8 

23 0 

Sagar. 

42 5 

in • 6 

5. 

Malda. 

283-2 

60 0 

Ratnagiri. 

71-8 

52’4 

Sorath. 

34 • 1 

6 5 

6. 

Chingleput.... 

271-3 

76-6 

Qiiilon. 

43-2 

9 ’ 9 

Hissar. 

24 9 

12 4 

7. 

Bilaspur. 

266-3 

77 4 


42-6 

23’3 

(hiddapah. 

'24*8 

15 4 

8. 

Churu. 

264-4 

75 4 

pur. 

West Godavari. 

39-1 

5-9 

Malda. 

21 -0 

4 4 

9. 

Malabar. 

263-3 

58‘5 

Aligarh........ 

38-4 

4 3 

Hhatinda. 

19-8 

17 

10. 

Sultanpur.... 

252-9 

92 6 

Mohindergarh.. 

36-8 

12 4 

Sirnioer... 

19-6 

6’5 

n. 

Monghyr. 

261-1 

80’8 

Deoria. 

34-7 

11 1 

Mohindergarh. . 

18-9 

6’4 

12. 

Agra.. 

248-7 

502 

Kamrup... 

28-8 

8’2 

Shahjahanpiir . 

18-2 

10’0 

13. 

Sirohi. 

217-9 

84 8 

Malabar. 

25-8 

5’7 


1.3 9 

7’2 







piiram. 



14. 

Mirzapnr. 

207-4 

81’8 

Kolhapur. 

24-6 

170 

Sirt>hi.. 

13-7 

5’3 

1/5. 

Palamau..... 

199-6 

74-3 

Meerut. 

21 -9 

5’H 

Bilaspur. 

I.3-.3 

3’9 

10. 

Hamirpur.... 

191-6 

920 

Poona... 

21 '3 

6 6 

Coimbatore. . .. 

13-2 

J’9 

17. 

Nagpur. 

186-6 

47’9 

Hissar. 

20-7 

10 3 

Burdwari. 

12 ,3 

6’4 

18. 

Ibjrg. 

186-4 

83‘2 

Mahbubnagar.. 

18-1 

13’2 

Niziimabad.... 

9 0 

4 6 

19. 

Midnapore.... 

185-6 

36 2 

Sirohi. 

16-3 

6’4 

Hazaribagh.... 

8-3 

6 1 

20. 

Poona. 

177-2 

55 1 

.Tannptir 

12-7 

5’6 

Poona . 

8 1 

2’5 

21. 

Mohindergarh. 
Jaunpur. 

176-6 

59’2 

Akola. 

12-3 

17 

Nainital. 

7-3 

10 

22. 

174-7 

774 

MoncrhvT. 

n -9 

3’8 

Durg. 

6-7 

30 

23. 

Coimbatore,.. 

160-3 

23’2 

Bhagalpur. 

111 

3’7 

Akola. 

6-1 

O’O 

24. 

Quilon.. 

168-7 

363 

•Tiilbindur, . T t - 

10-3 

12 

Siifipiir. 

5-1 

2’3 

25. 

West K h a n >: 

154-9 

45’3 

Tripura. 

10-0 

5-2 

Shajapur. 

5-0 

12 


desh. 









20. 

Barmer.1 

150-8 

65 3 

Midnapore_ 

9-7 

I’O 

West K h a n - 

4 5 

1’3 








desb. 



27. 

Kumool.1 

144-7 

63 8 

Kanpur. 

9-5 

3’6 

Hassan. 

4-4 

1’3 

28. 

Bijapur.1 

143-8 

44’1 

Osmanabad.... 

9-0 

18 

Kanpur. 

4 .3 

1’6 

29. 

Kanpur.] 

140-7 

52’9 

Chunj. 

8-5 

2-4 

Mfjerut. 

3-7 

10 

.30. 

Shajapur.1 

130-0 

318 

Ramanatha- 

8-3 

4 3 

Bn>ach. 

2-7 

1’2 





pursm. 






31. 

Ramanatha- 1 

lo300 

67-3 

Hazaribagh.... 

8-0 

5’9 

Chanda. 

2-4 

11 

32. 

puri^iiio 

Sitapur.1 

129-7 

57 7 

Rirmnnr. 

6-9 

2-3 

Jaipur. 

2-0 

1’4 

33. 

Nizamabad... 1 

129-7 

65’9 

Chingleput. 

6-1 

17 

Ahmedabod.... 

1-9 

O’O 

34. 

Raisen.] 

127-3 

44-5 

Mirzapnr. 

5-9 

2-3 

Nagpur. 

1 -5 

0-4 

35. 

Tripura.] 

125-6 

66’1 

Malda.. ^. 

4-6 

10 

Kolhapur.. 

1 -5 

10 

36. 

Hassan.] 

122-9 

370 

Sultanpur. 

4-5 

16 

Bhagalpur..... 

1 -4 

0’6 

37. 

Chanda.] 

121-8 

64’4 

Chanda. 

4*4 

20 

Satna... 

M 

10 
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TABLE ISJ2—CASH RECEIPTS PROM SPECIHED SOURCES : 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS-^ontlnuad 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



CASH WAGES 

REMITTANCES 

CARTING 




Pro- 



Pro- 



Pro- 




por- 



por- 



por- 

Serial 


Re- 

tion to 


Re- 

tion t<j 


Re- 

tion to 

num- 


coipt 

total 


coipt 

total 


ceipt 

total 

ber 

DiHtrict 

per 

cash 

District 

per 

cash 

District 

per 

cash 



family 

re- 


family 

ro- 


family 

re- 




ceipts 



ceipts 



ceipts 




(Per 



(Per 



(Per 



(Rh) 

cent) 


(Rs) 

cent) 


(Rs) 

cent) 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

38. 

Puri. 

117-4 



4-0 

2-1 


1 -0 

0 2 

39. 

Sirmoor. 

116-5 

SH’G 

Cuddapah. 

3-5 

2-2 

Bijapur. 

0-9 

03 

40. 

Bhatinda. 

114-5 

y-H 

Bhatinda. 

3-3 

03 

Hangalon^. 

0-8 

0-7 

41. 

Deoria. 

113-5 

J6’-2 

Hassan. 

2-7 

0 8 

Kamnip. 

0-4 

01 

42. 

Parbhaxii. 

112-9 

230 

Rf^wa . 

2-5 

2‘3 

Hoshiarpiir.,.. 

0-4 

01 

43. 

Sambalpur.... 

108-9 

823 

Puri . 

1 -9 

13 

Sambalpur . 

0-4 

03 

44. 

Broach. 

100-1 

43 S 

Knrapiit . 

1-5 

15 

Mahbiibnagar. . 

0-4 

0'3 

45. 

Kolhapur. 

100-0 

69 1 

Agra . 

1-3 

03 

Raisen . 

0-3 

01 

46. 

OMinanabad. . . 

99-7 

19 5 

Sambalpur. 

1 -1 

0 8 

Puri. 

0-3 

02 

47. 1 

tShahjalianpur 

98-9 

54-6 

Bangalore. 

0-8 

0 7 

Koraput. 

0-1 

0 1 

48. 

Nainital. 

97-2 

13 7 

Bijapur. 

0-7 

0 2 

Lakhimpur .... 

- 

- 

49. 1 

Satna . 

91 -8 

84'2 

Sagar . 

0-1 

_ 

Cachar . 



50. 

Hazaribagh ... 

91-7 

67-7 

Nizamabad .... 

0-1 

01 

Tripura . 

- 

- 

51. 

Mahbubnagar. 

88-3 

64 5 

Lakhimpur .... 


- 

Jalpaiguri . 

- 

— 

52. 

Sorath . 

81-9 

IS’7 

Cachar . 

— 


Mid na pore . 



53. 

Sawai Madho- 

81-7 

44-9 

Jalpaiguri . 

- 

- 

Monghyr . 

- 

- 


pur. 









54. 

Cachar . 

78-4 

62’8 

Palamau . 


_ 

Palamau . 

__ 


55. 

Bhagalpur... . 

' 75-4 

253 

kSitapur . | 



Mirzapur . 



56. 

Hoflhiarpur ... 

69-1 

194 

Hamirpur . 



Ballia . 



57. 

Jaipur . 

69-0 

476 

Shahjahanpur . 



I^Boria . 



58. 

Cuddapah .... 

67-5 

42 0 

Banner . 



Jaunpur . 



59. 

Bangalore .... 

1 64-6 

56-9 

Jaipur^ . 



Sultanpur . 



60. 

BaUia . 

63-9 

34-2 

Chittorgarh. ... 

- 

- 

Hamirpur . 

- 

- 

61. 

Burdwan . 

63-8 

33 1 

tThahiia . 



Agra . 



62. 

Jullundur. ,. . 

62-9 

7 0 

Shivpuri . 



Aligarh . 



63. 

Ratnagiri . 

62-8 

459 

Shajapiir . 



Ohuru . 



64. 

Jhabua . 

57-1 

57 7 

Bhilfta. . T. 



Barmer ....... 



65. 

Meerut . 

56-1 

ISO 

Raisen . 



Sawai Madho- 










pur. 



66. 

Rewa . 

50-0 

45’2 

I 

Satna . 



Chittorgarh .... 



67. 

ICamrup . 

46-5 

12 9 

Bilaspur . 



Jhabua . 



68. 

Bhilaa . 

42-5 

25-5 

Diipir . 



Shivpuri . 



69. 

Koraput . 

41 -0 

405 

Nappiir . 



Bhilsa . 



70. 

Jalpaiguri .... 

35-2 

13’5 

SnrH.th . , - - -. ^ . 



Rewa . 



71. 

Ahmedabad.. . 

13-4 

6 2 

Ahmedabad. ... 



Ratnagiri . 



72. 

Lakhiinpur . •. 

3-0 

63'8 

Broach . 



Kumool . 



73. 

Shivpuri _^. 

2-1 

44-7 

West K h a n - 



Chingleput. .... 





deah. 






74. 

Mimiar 

1-2 

0 6 

Parbhani . 

— 


Malabar .. 



75. 

Ohittorgarh. .. 



Kumool . 

- 

- 

Quilon . 

- 
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TABLE i5.21-^SH RECEIPTS FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES : 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intengiye enquiry data] 



1 GASH BBKT 

rNTRRBST 

OTUKR 80inU?E.H 




Pro- 



Pro- 



Pro- 




por- 



por- 



por- 

Serial 


Re- 

tion to 


Re- 

tion to 


Re- 

tion to 

num- 


ceipt 

total 


ceipt 

total 


ceipt 

total 

ber 

District 

per 

cash 

District 

|)er 

cash 

District 

jK^r 

cash 



family 

re- 


family 

re- 


family 

re- 




ceipts 



ceipts 



ceij)t8 




(Per 



(Per 



(Por 



(Re) 

cent) 


(Rb) 

cent) 


(R») 

cent) 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

1 . 

Nainital. 

184*6 

26 0 

Aligarh. 

21-2 

24 


139*7 

32 0 

2 

Hoshiarpur... 

103-4 

29 1 

Bhagalpur. 

17-1 

5 7 

Burdwan. 

44*5 

23 1 

X 

West Godavari 

36-9 

5-5 

Palamaii. 

17*0 

/?•.? 

Deoria. 

34*0 

10 8 

4. 

Barmor. 

26-6 

11‘5 

Mohindergarh.. 

15*9 

5 3 

Mirzapur. 

23*9 

9 4 

5. 

Broach. 

24-3 

107 

NTainitjLl . 

11 *5 

1'6 


17-2 

13 • 0 

6. 

Osmanabad... 

23-0 

4 6 

Coimliatorc.... 

11*0 

1‘6 

Agra . 

11 *2 

2.2 

7. 

Akola. 

16-2 

2 3 

Acrni . 

9*6 

J*9 


U^6 

36 

8 . 

Poona. 

15*4 

4'8 

W’est Godavari . 

0*7 

10 

Puri 

10*5 

7 2 

9. 

Hissar. 

13 2 

6-6 

C?ti(lda|)ah .»... 

3*8 

2*4 


S-5 

2.9 

10 . 

Nagpur. 

13-0 

3’3 

Hissar. 

2*9 

14 

Cuddapah. 

7*9 

4-4 

11 . 

Malabar . 

12-4 

28 

.Taiptir . 

2*8 

i*9 


6*9 

/' 3 

12 . 

Kewa . 

12-0 

10 8 

Hazaribagh. ... 

2-3 

17 

Nagpur . 

5*8 

t'5 

13. 

Sorath. 

9-4 

18 

BhatjndaT * , - . 

0.0 

/). 2 


5*7 

4-2 

14. 

Bijapnr . 

8-4 

2S 

Nizamabad .... 

1*6 

0 8 

Palamaii. 

5 3 

20 

15. 

Parbhani. 

8-2 

17 

Hassan . 

1 -2 

04 


4*1 

0'9 

16. 

Ahmedabad.. . 

4 3 

2 0 

Broach . 

M 

0-5 

West Godavari . 

3 0 

0 4 

17. 

Mirzapiir . 

4-1 

16 

Tiewa, -. . . 

0*5 

O' ^ 

Hoshiarpur... . 

1 1*5 

0 4 

18. 

Bangalore .... 

3-7 

3 3 

Chum . 

0*2 

If o 

0 1 

19. 

Jaunpur . 

3-1 

14 

TCiimnol^ 

0*1 





20 . 

Chum . 

2-8 

0-8 






21 . 

Tripura . 

2-5 

13 







22 . 

Hassan . 

1-8 

0 5 







23. 

Jullundur. ... 

1-2 

0 1 







24. 

Kumool . 

1*2 

0 5 




i 



25. 

Shajapur . 

0-8 

0-2 







26. 

Sinnoor . 

0-7 

0 2 




1 



27. 

Sambalpur. ... 

0-6 

0-5 


! 





28. 

Bilaspur. 

0-6 

0 2 







29. 

Coimbatore... 

1 0-6 

0 1 







30. 

West K h a n • 

0-5 

01 








dosh. 









31. 

Burdwan. 

0-1 

0 1 








NoU.; Diatriote in which receipta from the aource were nil or negligible are not inchtdod in the table. 
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per cent of the total cash receipts in all these districts except Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur, 
Hazaribagh and Cuddapah, where the proportion varied from 2 to 5 per C/Cnt. In 
Kanpur, Poona and Nizamabad the receipts from this source amounted to between 
Rs 10 and Rs 16 per family and in Agra, to Rs 30 per family. The proportion 
of these receipts to the total varied from 4 to 7 per cent in these districts. 

15.3.22 None of the cultivators in the lower strata reported cash receipts 
by way of interest in 66 districts. In 13 districts the amount of interest received 
was less than Rs 10 per family and formed less than 3 per cent of the total cash 
receipts. In six districts, viz., Aligarh, Bhagalpur, Palamau, Mohindergarh, Coim¬ 
batore and Nainital, the average amount of interest received was between Rs 10 and 
Rs 25 and formed l)etween 1 and 7 per cent of the total cash receipts. 

15.3.23 In 42 districts cultivators in the lower strata did not receive any 
cash income by way of rent. In 21 districts the amount of rent received was less 
tlian Rs 10 per family and formed less than 4 ])er cent of the total cash receipts. 
In <*ight districts, viz., Rew^a, Malabar, Nagpur, Hissar, Poona, Akola, Osmanabad 
and Broach, tlie amount of rent received varied between Rs 10 and Rs 25 per 
family and formed between 2 and 11 per cent of the total cash receipts. The average 
amount of rent received was between Rs 25 and Rs 50 in Banner and West Godavari. 
It was very high at Rs 103 and Rs 185 respectively in Hoshiarpur and Nainital. In 
both these districts the source accounted for between 25 and 30 per cent of the total 
cash receipts. 

15.3.24 In 28 districts no receipts from carting were reported. In 30 districts 
the average receipts from this source worked out to less than Rs 10 per family ; of 
these districts, except in Hazaribagh and Nizamabad the receipts from the source 
formed 3 per cent or less of the total cash recMupts. In 12 districts the 
average amount received from the source was between Rs 10 and Rs 25 per family. 
In eight of these districts the source accounted for 5 to 15 per cent of the total cash 
receipts. In Sorath, Sagar, Osmanabad and West Godavari, the average receipts 
from this source ranged between Rs 26 and Rs 100 per family and formed between 6 
and 12 per cent of the total cash receipts. In Jullundur the receipts from carting 
appear phenomenally high, being Rs 650 per family. In this district nearly 73 per 
cent of the total receipts were from carting. 

15.3.26 In 26 districts no remittances were received and in another 25, the 
average amount received was less than Rs 10 per family. In 12 districts the amount 
ranged between Rs 10 and Rs 26 per family; in 3 of these districts, viz., Kolhapur 
Hissar and Mahbubnagar, the source acoountied for more than 10 per cent of 
the total cash receipts. In eight districts the remittances received averaged 
between Rs 25 and Rs 60. The receipts from the source formed less than 10 per 
cent of the total cash receipts in Aligarh, Kamrup, West Godavari, Malabar and 
Quilon, among these. In the remaining three districts, viz., Deoria, Mohindergarh 
and Sawai Madhopur, the source accounted for between 10 and 26 per cent of the 
total receipts. The remittances received were high in amount in four districts, 
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vi 2 ., Hoshiarpur, Nainital, Ballia and Coimbatore, the average amount per family 
varying between Rs 80 and Rs 110 and forming between 14 and 53 per cent of the 
total cash receipts. In Ratnagiri the average remittances received worked out to 
Rs 72 per family and formed 62 per cent of the total cash receipts. It may be 
noted that cultivators in Ratnagiri and Ballia appear specially dependent on remit- 
tances since these formed more than 60 per cent of their total cash receipts. The 
proportion of receipts from the source was above 20 per cent but less than 25 per cent 
in Sawai Madhopur and Hoshiarpur. 

16.3.26 The classification of districts according to the proportion of cash 
proceeds from sale of crops and fodder to the total cash receipts shows that in three 
districts there were no receipts from the source and in 13 districts the proportion was 
less than 10 per cent; in another 13 districts it was between 10 and 20 per cent. The 
number of districts in which the proportion was between 20 and 60 per cent is 
26. In 16 districts the proportion was between 50 and 75 per cent. There are 4 
districts where this proportion was above 75 per cent. 

16.3.27 In Churu, Sirohi and Mohindergarh no crop or fodder was sold. 
In 16 districts the sale proceeds of crops and fodder amounted to less than Rs 25 
per family. Of these districts, the proportion of receipts from the source was 10 
per cent or less of the total cash receipts except in Shivpuri, Lakhimpur, Rewa and 
Kolhapur, where the corresponding percentage varied from 11 to 55. In 15 districts 
the average cash receipts from this source varied between Rs 25 and Rs 50. Between 10 
and 40 per cent of the total cash receipts were from this source in all these districts 
except Sagar where the source contributed only 7 per cent of the total receipts. 

16.3.28 In as many as 60 districts the amount of cash wages received formed 
more than 40 per cent of the total cash receipts. In 13 districts cash wages formed 
between 20 and 40 per cent of the total. In 11 districts the source accounted for 
only less than 20 per cent. In the remaining district, viz., Chittorgarh, no wage 
receipts were reported. 

15.3.29 In eight districts the average amount of wages reported was less than 
Rs 60 per family. In 21 districts the average receipts from wages varied from 
Rs 50 to Rs 100 and in 31 districts, from Rs 100 to Rs 200. Of these 62 
districts, in 34 districts wages received formed more than 40 per cent, and in 11 
districts, between 20 and 40 per cent, of the total cash receipts. There are 12 districts 
in which the wages received averaged between Rs 200 and Rs 300 per family; of 
these, in all except one the proportion of receipts from the source was 40 per cent or 
more. In two districts, viz., Sagar and West Godavari, the average wage receipts 
per family were Rs 327 and Rs 343 respectively; these receipts formed 82 per cent of 
the total receipts in the former district and 52 per cent of the total receipts in the latter. 

The proportion of fomilios reporting cash rocoipts from particular sources 

16.3.30 The importance, in a district, of a particular source of cash income 
may be further examined by reference to the number of families reporting receipt 
from that source. When this is done it is found that the source of cash income other 
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than sale of crops and fodder and cash wages, whose importance is most widely 
spread, is sale of milk and milk products. Of the cultivating families of the upper 
strata included in the intensive enquiry, 25 per cent or more reported receipts i&om 
sale of milk and milk products in the districts of Malda, Monghyr, Agra, Aligarh, 
Kanpur, Sultanpur, Nainital, Hissar, Hoshiarpur, J ullundur, Bhatinda, Mohindergarh, 
Sirmoor, Bangalore, Banner, Churu, Jaipur, Sirohi, Shajapur, Satna, Sorath, 
Ahmedabad and Broach; and in almost all these districts more than 15 per cent 
of the families in the lower strata reported receipts from sale of milk and milk 
products. This shows a concentration of milk production in particular areas to 
which attention has already been drawn. It may be noted that in the district of 
Poona, which has the highest reported average receipts per family from milk and 
milk production, neither in the upper nor in the lower strata even as many as 15 
per cent of the cultivating families reported receipts from sale of milk and milk 
products. The high average receipts for the district are the result chiefly of reports 
of very large receipts from concentrated milk production in one village near 
Poona city. 

15.3.31 More than 12 per cent of the cultivating families reported receipts 
from carting in both the lower and the upper strata from Hazaribagh, Bhatinda, 
Mohindergarh, Cuddapah, West Godavari, Sorath, Sagar and Osmanabad. The number 
of districts in which more than 12 per cent reported receipts from carting was 23 in 
the upper strata and 9 in the lower strata. Further, the amounts of cash income 
earned through carting were generally larger in the upper than in the lower strata. 

16.3.32 The districts in which more than 12 per cent of the families received 
remittances in both the lower and the upper strata are Balha, Deoria, Hoshiarpur, 
Coimbatore, Malabar, Quilon, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri. In addition, Jaunpur, 
Bangalore, Sirmoor and Sultanpur had more than 12 per cent from the upper strata 
recording receipt of remittances, while in Bhagalpur and West Godavari more than 
12 per cent of the lower strata cultivators recorded similar receipts. 

Variations in regional economy exhibited by data on cash receipts 

16.3.33 The data relating to the amounts and proportions of cash receipts 
from various sources can be also utilized for exhibiting the main variations in crop 
patterns and general structure of the economy in the selected districts. The sample 
for the intensive enquiry was drawn from among cultivators. Agriculture and 
agricultural activity should presumably play the most important part in the opera¬ 
tions and receipts of these families. It is found, however, that in a large number 
of districts this is not so. In some of these there was during the year a complete 
or almost complete failure of tlie season. Therefore, either nothing was grown or 
crops were so small that there was nothing available for sale. No cash receipts were 
obtained in such districts from sale of crops. Districts in which this happened 
during the year are Mohindergarh (in which the very low importance of crops must 
be considered as an exceptional feature of the year), Sirohi and Churu. In others, 
the sale of crops was so restricted that even the upper strata obtained leas than 
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Rs 60 per family from this source. These distriets are Jaipur, Barmer, Ratnagiri, 
Sambalpur and Shivpuri. Whereas in some of these the phenomenon can be treated 
as due to the exceptional circumstances of the year, in some others it may be consi¬ 
dered as more or less normal for the district. For districts of some parts of Rajas¬ 
than and Central India, low cash receipts from crops is a continuing feature of the 
economy. Therefore, we find other activities dominating the economy in these 
districts. In the district of Jaipur, for the upper strata income from sale of milk 
and milk products was by far the most important source of revenue. In this district 
for the lower strata also, this source was very important, accounting for 45 per cent 
of the total cash receipts. In the districts of Churn, Barmer and Mohindergarh 
receipts from sale of milk and milk products together with receipts from wages pro¬ 
vided the bulk of the cash income ; and in Sirohi, to these two w as also added the 
source of remittances, especially in the upper strata. In certain districts in which 
insecurity of rainfall or similar handicaps do not exist also, it may be found that 
cultivators of both the strata derive a very small cash income from sale of crops. The 
most imj)ortant of such group of districts vras in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. In our data 
for the districts of Sultanpur, Jaunpur and Ballia, w^ages and remittances together 
form by far the most important source of income of cultivators. This is also the 
case with the district of Ratnagiri which is one of the j)rimary sources of labour for 
Bombay city. Similar in general pattern, but with receipts from sale of crops 
having generally a much larger share than in the above mentioned districts of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh or Ratnagiri, are the districts of Malabar, Quilon and Durg. In 
these, the income from sale of crops is not unimportant but wages and remittances 
also have a large share in the total cash income of cultivators belonging both to the 
upper and the lower strata. There are other districts in which, not wages and re¬ 
mittances together, but only wages dominate the picture. In the districts of Pala- 
mau, Mirzapur and Sambalpur this was the case. It is obvious that in all the 
districts mentioned above, numbering about one-fifth of the total sample, for a 
variety of reasons, raising of crop was not the most important activity of cultivators 
in relation to cash receipts. This may be due to the aridity of the tract or insecurity 
of rainfall or to infertility even where the rainfall is secure, or to fertility and security 
being combined with such a small average holding that the income of the cultivator 
from agriculture was completely inadequate for the maintenance of the family and, 
therefore, wages and remittances had to be looked upon as the major sources of 
cash income. 

15.3.34 It was noticed above that in the more arid tracts of Rajasthan and 
Central India livestock and milk business necessarily assumed a very important 
place as a means of livelihood. Livestock business and milk products may assume 
importance because of favourable circumstances in other areas where crop farming 
is also important. The most important of such areas are in the north-west, i.e., in 
the Punjab-PEPSU and Western Uttar Pradesh, represented in our sample by 
districts such as Hissar, Sirmoor, Nainital, Meerut and Kanpur. Our data for the 
district of Poona also show that very great importance is attached to milk production 
in the total economic activity of the district. 
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15.3.35 The large majority of districts fall outside the two classes discussed 
above, i.e., (1) those in which wages and remittances are the most important sources 
of receipts and (2) those in which livestock business and milk products assume ^ 
importance together with crop raising. In the remaining districts two types may be 
broadly distinguished ; one in which sale of crops is the dominant source of cash 
income, and the otlier in which side by side with crop sales wage receipts also play 
an important part. In both these types there is usually a marked difference between 
the position of the lower and of the upper strata. Relatively, wage receipts are much 
more important for the lower strata and receipts from sale of crops and fodder, for 
the upper strata. The differences may be illustrated by drawing attention to the 
more extreme instances within each of the two types distinguished above. There 
are only a few districts in which wages were not important for the lower strata. 
There is the exceptional district of Chittorgarh where there was no record of receipt 
of wages by any family at all. Only in a few districts were the wage recxjipts of the 
lower strata much less important than the receipts of this strata from sale of crops. 
Districts in which this happens are chiefly some of the districts of Punjab-PEPSU 
and Western (btton region and the districts of Osmanabad, Kamrup, Jalpaiguri, 
Bhagalpur and Midnapore. On the other hand, receipts from sale of crops are pre¬ 
dominantly important in the receipts of the upper strata. To this rule there are 
some notable exceptions. For example, in Tripura, Bilaspur, Puri, Bangalore, 
Chingleput and Sagar, wages are important, overwhelmingly so for the lower strata, 
but also important, forming a proportion of more than 24 per cent of the total cash 
receipts, even for the upper strata. 

15.3.36 It will thus be seen that farming, either pure or mixed, is of high 
importance as a means of livelihood in restricted regions only. This is chiefly so 
in Western Uttar Pradesh, Punjab-PEPSU, parts of Central India and Eastern India, 
in the Western Cotton region and in districts like West Godavari and Coimbatore. 
Even in some of these the importance of farming was not overwhelming for the 
lower strata; in the districts of West Khande^h, Broach, Akola and Nag}>ur in the 
Western Cotton region, for example, receipts from wages represented between 40 
and 50 per cent of the total casli receipts of members of the lower strata of cultivators, 
and in Kanpur and in West Godavari the receipts from wages of the lower strata 
amounted to more than half of the tetal cash receipts. 

16.3.37 All in all, it is a picture of a cultivating economy where, in a large 
number of districts, the cultivator is not in effect a farmer proper in the sense of 
deriving his income in the main from farming and being in a position to devote most 
of his attention te the business of farming, whether crop raising or mixed farming. 
He has necessarily to earn his living in part—for the large majority an important 
part—from other activities. These activities, chiefly in the nature of wage employ¬ 
ment, may be available either near his home or can be pursued only much farther 
away. In the latter case, individual members of the families have to seek their 
living away from their farms and partially support their families at home through 
remittances. 
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IS.4 SEASONALITY OF FASH BUSINESS 

15.4.1 An important aspect relating to the data on farm business collected 
by us is that of the extent to which there was marked seasonality in either expendi¬ 
ture in farm business or in the receipt of cash income by the cultivator. The ex¬ 
penses of which we took special account in the intensive enquiry were only current 
farm business expenses; other expenses such as those of family expenditure on 
consumption were not noted. Seasonality can thus be discovered from our data 
only in relation to expenses of running farm business. Except current con¬ 
sumption expenditure of a minimum level, most other items of family expendi¬ 
ture might, to some extent, be adjustable and they would most probably tend to 
be adjusted by the cultivator according to the availability of resources. The im¬ 
portant issue in a consideration of seasonality is, therefore, the extent to which farm 
business expenditure is seasonal, i.e., has to be incurred more during particular 
periods in a year rather than during others, and the extent to which cash receipts are 
seasonal, i.e., the extent to which they accrue more during one part or period of the 
year rather than in another. The seasonality of these receipts and of expenditure 
may establish a certain pattern of borrowings and repayments also, to the extent 
that the cultivator has to borrow for his normal expenditure in the various seasons. 

15.4.2 Seasonality of cash farm expenses is a function of the agricultural 
seasons and the types of crops grown by the cultivator. For growing particular 
crops in a particular area with a particular technique, expenditure of given amounts 
has to be borne, in given proportions, during different periods of time; at least, such 
would be the technical requirement. If at particular times particular expenses 
are not incurred, this may affect the output of farm and the total receipts from 
sale of crops ; to this extent, the expenditure has an element of compulsion. The 
seasonality of cash receipts is a function of the maturity of agricultural produce and 
its availability for sale. Agricultural output is usually concentrated heavily in 
particular seasons, as most of any single crop matures all at once, and the proceeds 
of sale tend to accrue chiefly in the particular seasons of maturity of crops. If, 
however, a crop can be picked or gathered from time to time, receipts from it would 
tend to be evenly distributed over the year. If in the scheme of agricultural produc¬ 
tion practised by a cultivator, crops are grown in different seasons of the year and 
they mature at different times of the year, the receipts from crops will, to that extent, 
be spread over the year. The receipts from a particular crop may all be concentrated 
in one period, but if there are crops maturing in various periods, the total receipts of 
the cultivator will be spread over the year more uniformly than if all his crops matured 
in one particular season. 

16.4.3 In the same way, farm expenditure would tend to be concentrated in 
one period or in particular periods during the year according to the types of crops 
or crop combinations grown; a crop which pelds revenue constantly or at periodic 
intervals would also be a crop which would ordinarily require expenditure on its 
cultivation constantly or at periodic intervals. On the other hand, if the entire 
economy of the cultivator were centred round a single crop maturing at particular 
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times during the year, then correspondingly the expenditure incurred by the farmer 
would also be heavily concentrated in the periods of growth of that particular crop. 
Again, the periods of maturity of crops themselves may be of shorter or of longer 
duration and correspondingly the period of incurring of expenditure for the cultivation 
of those crops would be of a shorter or a longer duration. Thus, farmers in regions 
where only a single and a short season of cultivation was possible would have a 
highly seasonal incidence of both expenditure and receipts; this would be reduced 
to the extent that crops were grown not only in one season but in more than one 
season, or crops were grown which yielded returns throughout the year. A balanced 
agriculture with a variety of crops maturing in different seasons would show a more 
even distribution of receipts and expenditure than a single-crop or a single-season 
agriculture. 

15.4.4 It is chiefly receipts of farm business and more particularly receipts 
from sale of crops that are characterized by seasonality. Other receipts are not 
equally seasonal. The receipts from sale of milk and milk products do not appear 
highly seasonal, and the receipts from cash wages have only limited seasonality. The 
latter would tend to be seasonal to the extent that cash wages were obtained chiefly 
from agricultural labour and employment in agricultural labour was itself seasonal 
because of the crop system of the region. But to the extent that employment 
other than agricultural w’as found during seasons of slack agricultural employment, 
or cultivators engaged in urban or non-farm employment for cash wages, receipts 
from cash wages would tend not to be seasonal. In remittances, seasonality need not 
be marked except in so far as remittances depended on seasonal migration of mem¬ 
bers of cultivating families, and in carting, as in wages, seasonality would be noticed 
only to the extent that carting was directly connected with the agricultural seasons. 
To the extent that income from carting is derived from non-farm business, carting 
would not necessarily have any particular seasonal characteristic, 

15.4.5 Exj>enditure in connexion with livestock production would have less 
seasonality than that in comiexion with the strictly seasonal crops. Cash expenses 
would have seasonality, depending on the types of crops and crop combinations grown 
in the district, and re(;eipt8 would have seasonality, depending on the proportion of 
total cash receipts taken up by receipts from sale of crops. It may, therefore, be 
expected that total cash receipts, for example, of the lower strata who derived their 
incomes from a variety of sources would be less markedly seasonal in character than 
the total cash receipts of the upi)er strata who depended much more largely on sale 
of crops as a source of cash income. 

15.4.6 We set out in table 15.23 averages of the cash receipts and cash farm 
expenses of the lower and the upper strata for the 76 districts put together. These 
illustrate the difference between the lower and the upper strata, to which attention 
was drawn above. Cash expenses of both the strata relate only to farm business 
and, therefore, they show a similar range of seasonality in both the strata. On the 
other hand, as the cash receipts of the upper strata are much more dependent on 
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TABLE 15.23—CASH RECEIPTS AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE; 

ALL-INDIA 


[Intensive enquiry data. In rupees per family] 


Strata 

APRIL~~SEPT£MBER 1961 

Cash farm 
expendi¬ 
ture 

CASH BSOS1PT8 

Total 

Sale of 
crops and 
finder 

Sale of 
milk and 
milk 
products 

Sale of 
poultry and 
poultry 
products 

Sale of 
seed and 
plants 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Upper strata cultivators... 


262 6 

162-2 

18-5 

0-4 

2-7 

Lower strata cultivators... 


135 4 

38-8 

11-0 

0-3 

0-7 

All cultivators. 


199 0 

1 

100 5 

14-7 

0-4 

1-7 


APRIL--SEPTEMBER 1951—C'cmeW. 


CASH RECEIPTS— Condd. 


Strata | 

Sale of 
manure 

Cash 

wages 

Remit¬ 

tances 

Carting 

Cash 

rent 

Interest 

Other 

sources 

7 

8 

9 

10 

•1 1 

12 

13 

Upper strata cultivators ... 

in 

43-9 

16-2 

1 

7-3 

— 

4 9 

2*2 

Lower strata cultivators... 


67-7 

7*2 

4-9 


0-8 

0-7 

All cultivators. 

m 

55-8 

11-7 

6-1 


2-8 

1-5 


Strata 


OCTOBER 1961—MARCH 

1952 


Cash farm 
expendi¬ 
ture 

CASH REOEirrS 

Total 

Sale of 
crops and 
f^der 

Sale of 
milk and 
milk 
products 

Sale of 
poultiy* and 
poultry 
protlucts 

Sale of 
s<H>d and 
plants 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Upper strata cultivators... 

176-6 

368 5 

254-0 

20 4 

0-5 

2 6 

Lower strata cultivators... 

47-1 

173 3 

66-1 

9-8 

0-4 

0-6 

All cultivators. 

111-8 

270 9 

160 1 

16 1 

0 5 

16 


OCTOBER 1951--MARCH 1952—Oc/i*rW. 


CASH RECEIPTS— ConcM. 


Strata 

Sale of 
manure 

Cash 

wages 

Remit¬ 

tances 

Carting 

Cash 

rent 

Interest 

Other 

sources 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Upper strata cultivators... 

I 10 

47-8 

16-0 

8-2 

6-8 

6-3 

6-9 

Lower strata eultivators... 

l-O 

73-3 

8-3 

5-7 

2-5 

0-7 

4 9 

All cultivators. 

10 

i 

60-6 

121 

6-9 

4-6 

3-0 

6*4 
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sale of crops, they show a marked seasonality, much more marked than of the total 
cash receipts of the lower strata. 

16.4.7 The district figures presented in tables 15.24—15.27 bring out fully 
the variations in seasonality from district to district. Two sets of statistics have 
been given, the first setting out the total cash receipts of a cultivator from all sources 
during a season, and the second, cash receipts from sale of crops and fodder, and both 
are compared to total cash expenses on farm of the cultivator during the season. 
In comparing total cash receipts with cash expenses, it has to be borne in mind 
that lack of seasonality in such comparison may be the result of a number of reasons. 
For example, in some districts of Rajasthan or in districts like Mohindergarh, where 
no sale of crops and fodder was reported during the year, total cash receipts will not 
be affected by this seasonal factor ; so that lack of seasonality in total cash receipts 
may merely indicate lack of importance, during the year, of sale of crops in total cash 
receipts. Sharp seasonal variations in receipts due to the seasonality of the cropping 
systems are, therefore, properly brought out only when we consider receipts from 
sale of crops and fodder and not total cash receipts. Large differences in receipts 
in the two seasons are seen chiefly in areas where there is an obvious dependence on 
a single crop or a season. The cotton tracts best exemplify this aspect, especially 
in those districts where there is little irrigation and the crops depend entirely on the 
monsoon etc. Similar is the case with other areas with only kharif crop;? such as the 
regions in which a single crop, e.g., rice or millets grown in kharif BesLSon is dominant. 
Seasonality is not equally marked in rabi areas. Regions in which rabi crops are 
chiefly grown have ordinarily a certain extent of areas tmder kharif crops also. 
However, there are some districts in which rabi crops are grown to a marked extent 
and in their case the seasonality in the data is clear. In kharif areas the most mark¬ 
ed seasonality is shown by districts such as Jhabua, Sliajapur, Ahmedabad, Akola, 
Nagpur, Parbhani and Nizamabad. Raisen in Central India is perhaps the most extreme 
example of rabi concentration in our sample. Apart from this district, rabi concentra¬ 
tions are also exemplified in districts of Western Uttar Pradesh such as Agra, Kanpur 
Rnd Hamirpur; in these districts, however, the concentration is not very marked. 

15.4.8 The districts mentioned above show the most marked concentration 
in one season of the total cash receipts from sale of crops and fodder. The extent 
of the difference between the two halves of the year in a kharif may be exempli¬ 
fied by the extreme case of Akola in which the receipts from sale of crops and fodder 
by the upper strata cultivators duriujj the first half of the year (April to September 
1951) was Rs 68 per family but exceeded Bs 2,100 per family during the second half of 
the year (October 1961 to March 1952). Though the difference was not equally large in 
the case of the other districts mentioned above, there was large concentration of total 
receipts from this source in one season. As mentioned above, in the case of rabi areas 
the measure of concentration was not equally high. However, in Raisen the receipt 
from sale of crops and fodder by the upper strata cultivators during the first half of 
the year, i.e., April to September 1961, was Rs 624 per family, whereas during the 
seomd half, i.e., October 1961 to March 1962, it was Rs 96 per family. 
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TABLE I5^4->CASH RECEIPTS AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[IntensiTe enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Region/District 

ATBIL-SEFTEMBER 1951 

OCTOBER 1951 -MARCH 1952 

Total 

cash 

receipts 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total 

cash 

receipts 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Astam-Bengal 







Lakhimpur. 

141 

26 

-fll5 

59 

2 

+57 

Cachar. 

155 

86 

-f69 

164 

30 

+ 134 

Kamrup. 

327 

162 

-fl75 

285 

86 

+ 199 

Tripura. 

76 

268 

-192 

194 

137 

+ 57 

Jalpaiguri. 

151 

25 

-fl26 

272 

47 

+ 225 

Bihar-Bengal 







Malda. 

549 

345 

+204 

505 

224 

+281 

Burdwan. 

175 

290 

-115 

,337 

244 

+ 93 

Midnapore. 

616 

395 

+221 1 

528 

212 

+316 

Bhagalpur. 

274 

200 

+74 

270 

93 

+ 177 

Monghyr. 

275 

362 

-87 

719 

167 

+562 

Hazaribagh... 

88 

38 

+60 

136 

17 

+ 119 

Palamau. 

115 

71 

+44 

185 

66 

+ 119 

Mirzapur. 

166 

95 

+ 71 

180 

57 

+ 123 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







Ballia. 

196 

109 

+ 87 

J65 

100 

+65 

Deoria... 

240 

120 

+ 120 

430 

161 

+26» 

Jaunpur. 

277 

88 

+ 189 

187 

6) 

+ 126 

Sultanpur. 

184 

74 

+ 110 

131 

63 

+ 68 

Sitapur. 

179 

78 

+ 101 

209 

57 

+ J62 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kanpur. 

270 

87 

+ 183 

159 

70 

+89 

Hamirpur. 

297 

189 

+ 108 

ir>3 

218 

-65 

Shabjahanpur. 

100 

192 

i -92 

262 

138 

+ 124 

Apa. 

523 

162 

; +361 

284 

100 

+184 

Aligarh. 

593 

369 

+224 

680 

222 

+467 

Nainital. 

303 

156 

+147 

1 362 

114 

+248 

Meerut. 

238 

211 

+ 27 

777 

172 

1 

+605 

Punjab-PEPSU 



i 




Sirmoor. 

275 

71 

+204 

370 

124 

+ 246 

Hoahiarpur. 

306 

261 

! +45 

370 

185 

+ 185 

Jullundur. 

325 

241 

! +84 

572 

356 

+216 

Hisaar. 

238 

197 

+41 

286 

197 

+89 

Bhatinda. 

1,111 

366 

+746 

920 

339 

+581 

Mohindergarh. 

104 

178 

-74 

166 

71 

+96 

Rajasthan 







Churti. 

226 

97 

+ 128 

168 

2 - 

+166 

Banner. 

141 

69 

+72 

122 

116 

+6 

Sirohi. 

108 

69 ’ 

+49 

163 

154 

+9 

Jaipur. 

165 

287 

-122 

82 

136 

-54 

8awai Madhopur. 

127 

202 

-74 

88 

173 

-85 

Chittorgarh. 

31 

176 

-144 

113 

82 

+31 
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TABLE 15.24-CASH RECEIPTS AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Region/District 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

iShivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Raistm. 

Satna. 

Rowa. 

Sagar. 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

♦Sambaipur. 

J*uri. 

Koraput. 

Hilaspur. 

Durg. 

(Chanda. 

Weftern Cotton region 

Nagpur... 

Akola. 

Sonith. 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandesh. 

Parbhani. 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur... 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbubnagar.... 

Kumool. 

South Deccan 

Hassan. 

BangaJon). 

(Coimbatore. 

Cuddai>ah. 

East Coast 

Nisamabad... 

West Godavari.. 

Ohinglaput. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri:.... ;...: . 

Malabar. 

Quilon... 


AFRIL-SEPTEMBER 1951 


Total 

cash 

receipts 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Rectupts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

70 

102 

-32 

18 

168 

— 150 

223 

312 

-89 

3.30 

366 

-27 

577 

344 

+ 233 

137 

44 

+ 93 

95 

72 

+23 

321 

160 

+ 161 

47 

194 1 

-147 

KI9 

129 

-20 

54 

90 

-.36 

158 

.53 

+ 105 

239 

82 

+ 157 

282 

287 

-5 

277 

446 

-169 

91 

1.288 

-1.197 

332 

297 

+.35 

89 

443 

-.354 

183 

366 

-183 

207 

533 

-326 

89 

456 

-367 

291 

422 

-131 

70 

215 

-145 

383 

362 

+21 

270 

565 

-289 

95 

367 

-272 

407 

708 

-301 

425 

154 

+ 271 

,112 

177 

-65 

Vio 

1,405 

-505 

380 

517 

-157 

73 

210U 

-137 

620 

527 

+93 

434 

476 

-42 

124 

153 

-29 

84 

68 

+ 16 

267 

632 

-365 

490 

354 

+ 136 


OCTOBER 1951 -MARCH 1952 


Total 

cash 

receipts 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

4 

5 

6 

131 

65 

+76 

21 

130 

-109 

636 

287 

+349 

135 

236 

-101 

145 

322 

-177 

47 

26 

+22 

204 

60 

+ 135 

210 

207 

+3 

80 

89 

-9 

1,35 

69 

+76 

135 

46 

+89 

248 

19 

+229 

106 

27 

+ 79 

211 

143 

+68 

863 

428 

+435 

2,257 

972 

+ 1,285 

514 

234 

+280 

362 

118 

+234 

372 

253 

+U9 

640 

371 

+269 

974 

276 

+698 

573 

325 

+248 

294 

163 

+ 131 

291 

203 

+88 

591 

214 

+ 377 

342 

161 

+ 181 

424 

311 

+ 113 

276 

72 

+204 

161 

63 

+98 

1,034 

791 

+243 

326 

292 

+34 

325 

172 

+153 

973 

503 

+470 

535 

338 

+ 1.97 

236 

147 

+89 

80 

39 

+41 

486 

467 

+19 

481 

201 

+280 
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TABLE 15.25-CASH RECEIPTS AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intensive enquiiy dsts. Amount in rupees per family] 
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TABLE 15.25—CASH RECEIPTS AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in nipoea per family] 


1951 

OCTOBE& 

1951-mabch 1952 

Total 

cash 

receipts 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 

minus 

exfxjndi- 

turc 

Total 

cash 

receipts 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

45 

36 

4 9 

54 

13 

441 

2 

31 

-29 

2 

29 

-27 

121 

m 

431 

288 

85 

4203 

122 

108 

414 

44 

74 

-30 

235 

52 

4183 

61 

74 

-23 

43 

16 

427 

66 

2 

464 

15 

19 

- 4 

96 

26 

471 

219 

30 i 

4189 

182 

69 

4113 

42 

26 

416 

90 

8 

+82 

64 

32 

4S2 

82 

14 

468 

38 

67 

-29 

63 

9 

454 

147 

5 

4142 

197 

1 

4196 

107 

4 

+ 103 

117 

10 

4107 

93 

51 

442 

130 

20 

4110 

! 102 

62 

4-110 

227 

62 

4166 

174 

128 

446 

536 

95 

4440 

218 

159 

459 

305 

100 

4206 

34 

157 

-123 

180 1 

49 

4131 

59 

75 

-16 

169 

42 

4127 

107 

79 

428 

236 

48 

4187 

65 

81 

-16 

426 

65 

4361 

94 

121 

-27 

228 

86 

4142 

92 

46 

447 

53 

33 

420 

109 

146 

-37 

217 

63 

4164 

137 

162 

-26 

376 

74 

+302 

67 

SO 

-23 

80 

64 

416 

101 

109 

-8 

126 

52 

474 

185 

33 

4152 

148 

30 

4118 

66 

70 

-4 

48 

20 

428 

337 

287 

4-60 

355 

175 

4180 

84 

76 

48 

77 

23 

454 

73 

36 

437 

124 

38 

486 

307 

• 121 

4186 

369 

78 

+281 

167 

69 

498 

197 

26 

+ 172 

69 

39 

420 

135 

45 

+80 

82 

23 

459 

55 

13 

442 

192 

76 

4117 

258 

29 

4229 

191 

53 

4138 

247 

33 

4214 


Region/District 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhiiaa. 

Raisen. 

Satna. 

Rewa. 

Sagar. 


Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. 

Bilaapur. 

I>urg. 

Ciianda. 


Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

Akoia. 

Sorath. 

Ahraedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandesh. 

Parbhani. 


North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Oamanabad. 

Mahbubnagar... 
Kumoo). 


South Deccan 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. 

Ckiimbatore. 

Ouddapah.. 


East Coast 

Nitamabad. 

West Godavari... 

Chingloput. 

Ramanathapuram. 


West Coast 

Ratnagiri.... 

Bialabar. 

Quilon. 
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TABLE IS.2«>-CASH RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF CROPS AND FOD¬ 
DER AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: UPPER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[Intonsivf enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Al'KIL 

-SEPTKMBER 1961 

OCTOBER 1951 -MARCH 1952 

Region 

Total 
caah 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total 
cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam-Bengal 







Lakhimpur. 

1 95 

26 

t -f69 

59 

2 

+57 

Cachar. 

100 

86 

-fl4 

144 

30 

+ 114 

Kamrup. 

288 

152 

-f 136 

223 

86 

+ 137 

Tripura. 

45 

268 

-223 

114 

137 

-23 

Jalpaiguri. 

126 

25 

+ 101 

216 

47 

1 +169 

Bihar-Bengal 

I 






Malda. 

345 

345 

_ 

266 

224 

+42 

Burdwan. 

146 

290 

-144 

229 

244 

-15 

Midnaporo. 

525 

395 1 

+ 130 

417 

212 

+ 205 

Bhagalpur. 

215 

200 

+ 15 

229 

93 

+ 136 

Monghyr. 

50 

362 

-312 

436 

157 

+ 279 

B[azaribagh. 

36 

38 

-2 

59 

17 

+42 

Palamau. 

3 

71 

-68 

81 

66 

+ 15 

Mirzapur. 

16 

[ 95 

-79 

1 54 

67 

~3 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







Ballia. 

28 

109 

-81 

26 

100 

-75 

Deoria. 

119 

120 

-1 

320 

161 

i +159 

Jaonpur.. 

41 

88 

-47 

30 

61 

! -31 

Suttanpur. 

37 

74 

-37 

35 

63 

-28 

Sitapur. 

106 

78 

+28 

154 

67 

+ 97 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kanpur.1 

208 

87 i 

+ 121 

68 

70 

-2 

Hamiipur. 

255 

189 

+ 66 

68 

218 

-150 

Shall jahanpur. 

65 

192 

-127 

230 

138 

+ 92 

Apa. 

Augarh . 

286 

162 

+ 124 

67 

100 

-43 

492 

369 

+ 123 

526 

222 

+303 

Nainital. 1 

121 

156 

-36 

138 

114 

+24 

Bleerut. 

120 

1 

211 

-91 

658 

172 

+486 

Pun)«b-PEPSU 







Siimoor. 

125 1 

71 

+64 

207 

124 

+83 

Hoshiarpur. 

158 1 

261 

-103 

153 

185 

-32 

Julhmdur. 

110 

241 

-131 

376 

356 

+ 19 

Hiasar. 

170 

197 

-27 

176 

197 

-21 

Bhatinda. 

1,055 

366 

+689 

848 

339 

+509 

M<^iindergarh. 


178 

-178 

- 

71 

-71 

Bajasthan 







Ghuru. 

- 

97 

-97 

- 

2 

-2 

Banner. 

10 

69 

-69 

3 

116 

-113 

Sirohi. 


59 

-69 


154 

-154 

Jaipur. 

3 

287 

-284 

1 

136 

-135 

Sawai Madhopur. 

123 

201 

-78 

52 

173 

-121 

Oiittorgarh. 

28 

175 

-147 

113 

82 

+31 
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TABLE I5.2«—CASH RECEIPTS FROM SALE OP CROPS AND FOD> 
DER AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: UPPER STRATA 
C U LTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


AP»rL-SBPTEMBEB 1951 OCTOBER 1951 -MARCH 1952 


Region/District 


APRIL- 

SEPTEMBER 

1951 

Total 
cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Receipts 
minus , 

expendi¬ 
ture 

1 

2 

— 

3 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

iShivpuri. 

8hajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Haisen. 

8atna. 

Rewa. 

Sagar. 


Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Samhalpur. 

Puri.. 

Kora put. 

Bilaspur. 

. 

Chanda. 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

Akr>ia. 

Sorath. 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandeah. 

Parbhani. . 


North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbubnagar.... 
Kumool. 

South Deccan 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatore. 

Cuddai>ah. 

East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

West (k>davan... 

Ohingleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Coast 

Batnagtri... 

Malabar. 

Quilon... 


Total 
cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 


Total 

cash 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 


Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 


+369 
+ 1.173 
+211 
+ 176 
+28 
+ 211 
+661 
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TABLE IS^T-^ASH RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF CROPS AND FOD¬ 
DER AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


[Intenaive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Begion/District' 

APSIL^SXFTEHBSR 1951 

OOTOBBR 1951—MARCH 1952 

Total cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 
cash farm 
expendi¬ 
ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 
cash farm 
expendi¬ 
ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Attain-Bmigml 







Lakhimpur. 

2 

20 

-18 

- 

2 

-2 

Caohar. 

18 

20 

-2 

28 

« i 

+19 

Kamrup. 

184 

99 

+ 85 

89 

50 1 

+39 

Tripura. 

16 

78 

-62 

26 

46 

-20 

Ja^iguri. 

119 

13 

+ 106 

104 

18 

+86 

BihftrwBengal 







Malda. 

59 

85 

+ 10 

72 

40 

+32 

Burdwan. 

8 

90 

-82 

31 

59 

-28 

Midnapore. 

142 

210 

-68 

152 

67 

+85 

Bhagalpur. 

92 

70 

+22 

89 

39 

+50 

Mongh]^. 

- 

131 

-131 

- 

25 

-25 

Hasaribagh. 

- 

14 

-14 

6 

4 

+ 1 

Palamau. 

1 

28 

-27 

36 

21 

+14 

Miizapor. 

3 

33 

-30 

8 

13 

-5 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 







BalUa. 

7 

25 

-18 

6 

26 

-20 

Deoria. 

21 

37 

-16 

99 

66 

+33 

Jaunpur. 

14 

20 

-6 

21 

35 

-14 

Sultanpar. 

6 

19 

-13 

9 

20 

-11 

Sitapur. 

39 

16 

+ 23 

37 

12 1 

+25 

Western Uttar Pradesh 







Kanpur.. 

41 

47 

-6 

11 

22 

-11 

Hamirpur. 

10 

i 35 

-25 

6 

56 

-50 

8hahjahanpur. 

10 

81 

-71 

52 

56 

-4 

Agra. 

100 

63 

+37 

4 

44 

‘ -40 

Aligarh. 

178 

160 

+ 18 

276 

85 

+ 191 

Nainital. 

41 

101 

-60 

56 

56 

- 

Meerut. 

20 

63 

-43 

161 j 

49 

+ 112 

Puniab-PEP$U 







Sirmoor. 

52 

24 

+28 

63 

28 

+35 

Hoahiarpiir. 

22 

79 

-67 

34 

90 

-56 

Jullimdur. 

51 

120 

-69 

78 

264 

-186 

Hiasar. 

17 

86 

-69 

50 

99 

-49 

Bhatinda.. 

448 

123 

+325 

509 

156 

+363 

Mohindergarh.. 

- 

93 

-93 

- 

37 

-87 

Rajasthan 







Oiuru. 

- 

67 

-67 

- 


— 

Banner. 

1 

18 

-17 

2 

9 

-7 

Sirohi. 

- 

23 

-23 

1 ^ 

64 

-64 

Jaipur. 

1 1 

88 

-87 


59 

-59 

Sawai Madhopur. 

1 31 

83 

-52 

16 

1 91 

-76 

Chittorgarh. 

3 

84 

-81 

78 

60 

+18 
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TABLE iS:27—CASH RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF CROPS AND FOD¬ 
DER AND CASH FARM EXPENDITURE: LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS>-Conclucled 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



APRIl^SBPTBMBKK 1961 

OCTOBER 1961—MARCH 1962 

Region/District 

Total cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 
cash farm 
expendi¬ 
ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi- 

ture 

Total cash 
receipts 
from sale 
of crops 
and 
fodder 

Total 
cash farm 
expendi¬ 
ture 

Receipts 

minus 

expendi¬ 

ture 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Central India 

Jhabua. 

9 

36 

~27 

28 

13 

+ 16 

Shivpuri. 

2 

31 

-29 

1 

29 

-28 

Shaiapur. 

Bhilsa. 

67 

90 

-33 

207 

85 

+ 122 

90 

108 

-18 

28 

74 

-46 

Raisen. 

143 

52 

+ 91 

2 

74 

-72 

Satna... 

2 

10 

-14 

- 

2 

-2 

Rewa. 

6 

19 

-13 

19 

25 

-6 

Sagar. 

19 

30 

-11 

10 

69 

-59 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

1 

20 

-25 

2 

8 : 

-6 

Puri. 

4 

32 

-28 , 

7 

14 

-7 

Koraput. 

18 

67 

-49 * 

40 

9 

+ 31 

Bilaspur. 

12 

5 

+7 : 

1 43 

1 

+42 

I>urg. 

18 

4 


13 

10 

+3 

Chanda. 

36 

1 51 1 

-16 

69 

20 

+ 39 

Western Cotton region 


1 





Nagpur. 

48 

62 

-4 

99 

62 

+37 

Akoia... 

3 

1 128 : 

-125 

374 

95 1 

+ 279 

Sorath. 

129 

169 

-30 ! 

209 

100 1 

+ 109 

Ahmedabad. 

- 

157 

-157 i 

132 

49 1 

-f-83 

Broach . 

34 

76 

-41 

43 

42 ! 

+1 

West Khandesh. 

38 

79 

-41 

135 

48 

+87 

Parbhani. 

14 

81 

-67 

348 

65 

+ 283 

North Deccan 







Poona. 

6 

121 

-115 

31 

86 

-55 

Kolhapur. 

1 

45 

-44 

14 

33 

-19 

Bijapur. 

41 

146 

-105 

122 

63 

+59 

Osmanabad. 

03 

162 

-99 

240 

74 

+ 166 

Mahbubnagar. 

10 

80 

-70 

20 

64 

-44 

Kumool. 

10 

109 

-99 

68 

52 

+ 16 

South Deccan 







Hassan. 

90 

33 

+63 

61 

30 

+ 21 

Bangalore. 

15 

70 

-56 

11 

20 

-9 

Coimbatore. 

181 

287 

-106 

178 

176 

+3 

Cuddapah. 

16 

76 

-60 

15 

23 

-8 

East Coast 




39 


+1 

Nisatnabad. 

6 

36 

-31 

38 

West Godavari. 

57 

121 

-64 

90 

78 

+ 12 

Cbingleput. 

23 

69 

-36 

40 

25 

+ 15 

Ramanathapuram. 

7 

39 

-32 

33 

45 

— 12 

West Coast 





13 

-11 

Ratnagiri... 


23 

-23 

2 

Mklabar... 

38 

76 

-37 

49 

29 

+20 

Quilon. 

42 

63 

-11 

51 

33 

+ 18 
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SUBVEY BBPORT 


15.4.9 Apart, however, from the concentration of receipts from sale of crops 
and fodder, we are interested in studying the extent to which the total cash receipts 
of the cultivator during any period of time fall short of his total requirements. As 
indicated earlier, we can judge the requirements of expenditure only on the basis of 
the data for current farm expenses collected by us. In a large number of districts 
for the upper strata there was a sliortfall in total cash receipts from all sources during 
one season, even when compared with cash farm expenses alone. Obviously, there¬ 
fore, compared witli total expenses the shortfall would l)e much larger. In 34 
districts the total cash receipts from all sources of the upper strata cultivators fell 
short of their total cash farm expenses, during the half-year April to September 1951. 
The regional distribution of these 34 districts is significant. They contain all the dis¬ 
tricts excepting Sorath in the Western Cotton region, all the districts excepting Bija- 
pur in the North Deccan, all the districts excepting Hassan in the South Deccan and 
all the districts excepting West Godavari in the East Codst region. They also crintain 
four of the districts from the Central India region, viz., Jhabua, Shivqmri, Shajapur 
and Bhilsa, and three of the Rajasthan districts, viz., Jaipur, Sawai Madhopur and 
Chittorgarh. The districts in other regions showing similar gaps are Malabar, 
Chanda, Sambalpiu*, Puri, Koraput, Tripura, Burdwan, MonghjT, Shahjahanpur 
and Mohindergarh. This gives a regional di8tri))ution which is closely related to 
crop types and peculiarities of rainfall and irrigational facilities. In all these cases, 
only the data relating to the upper strata have been taken into account. The data 
in relation to the lower strata are not equally illustrative of such seasonality because 
the total cash receipts of the lower strata depend to a large extent on sources other 
than sale of crops and fodder. The contrast between the positions of the two strata 
is brought out by the figures for Akola district. In this district, for the u]>per strata, 
total cash receipts during the period April-September 1951 were Rs 91 per family, 
whereas the current cash farm expenses amounted to Rs 1,288 per family. The 
corresponding figures for the lower strata were Rs 174 and Rs 128, so that even in this 
district there was no gap in the case of the lower strata when total cash receipts are 
set against total cash farm expenses. However, in particular cases where the culti¬ 
vators of the lower strata do not have substantial receipts from other sources of 
income, there might be a gap even in this category. The figures for the up|)er and 
the low'er strata for Ahmedabad district illustrate this, the total cash receipts and 
cash farm expenses during April-September 1951 for the upper strata being Rs 89 
and Rs 443 respectively and the corresponding figures for the lower strata being 
Rs 34 and Rs 157. 

15.4,10 There are a number of districts in which the total cash receipts from 
sale of crops and fodder fell short of total cash farm expenses in both the seasons. This 
Cyonnot be considered to be a case of seasonality ; rather, it is indicative of a generally 
low importance of receipts from sale of crops. This has occurred in districts in which 
there was a failure of crops during the year and the districts like some districts of 
Rajasthan, in which crop-farming was not of great importance. There are al^ some 
districts such as Sultanpur, Jaunpur and Ballia in Uttar Pradesh, where, as seen in 
the discussion on cash receipt^, cultivators had to depend largely on incomes from 
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cash wages and remittance's for their cash expenditure, in which such a phenomenon 
occurred. Some of tlic^ other districts with similar characteristics are Ratnagiri, 
Ramanathapuram and Sainbalpur. There are, however, other districts like Mahbub- 
nagar, Burdwan and Cuddapah, in which also cash receipts from sale of crops and 
fodder did not cover the cash farm expenses in either season. This cannot be easily 
explained on any of the lines suggested above. 

15.5 CULTIVATION EXPENSES OF SOME IMPORTANT CROPS 

15.5.1 Some part of the data ^dating to farm business has been summarized 
alx)ve. The main objective of our enquiry was to obtain information regarding the 
total current casli expenditure and receipts of the cultivator, chiefly with a view to 
finding out sizes and occasions of expenditure and sources and timings of receipts, 
and the schedules of the enquiry were framed so as chiefly to obtain this information. 
The absolute and relative imjxjrtance in the total farm expenses of various classes of 
expenditure for the country as a whoh^ and for regions, has been discussed above. 
Also, the extent to which during the two halves of the year, total cash receipts, 
receipts fiom sale of crops and fodder and cash farm expenses varied has been dis¬ 
cussed. The expenses and receipts considered are those relating to the total opera¬ 
tions of a group of farms. They are not related to individual farm size or to any 
particular crop or crop coml)ination8. 

15.5.2 As the enquiry was not directed to a detailed study of inputs or out¬ 
puts, our data cannot be utilized for tlirowdng light on costs of production of parti¬ 
cular crops. Our enquiry was not directed towards that end and the material 
collected is insufficient for the purpose. However, in collecting details of certain 
tyjKJS of farm expenses, information was collected according to individual crops 
grown. In this case, items of expenditure which could be specifically attributed to 
[larticular crops and whose incidence* would be best remembered in connexion with 
them were separately enuineratexi for the particular crops. These are chiefly 
expenses in relation to seed, manure and wages, whether paid in kind or in cash, 
for various operations from the preparatory stage to harvesting of the particular 
crops. A part of these data is presented in the following sections. It should be 
remembered that they do not represent total costs of cultivation of particular crops. 
Quite apart from overheads, the costs incurred on only a number of specified items 
are included in the calculations. The costs or expenditure data have other limi¬ 
tations also. For example, they do not necessarily refer to the same kind or quality 
of crop everyw*here. They have, however, some importance as showing variations 
in levels and the range of variations in costs for broadly the same crop as between 
district and district and strata and strata. Even with the limited comparability 
of these data, the differences shown by them may be of some significance. Especially, 
in view of the small extent of general information available on such topics in India, 
it has been thought advisable to set forth some of the data here. The data 
are confined to three crops whose cultivation is widespread throughout the 
country, viz., rice, wheat and cotton. For each crop the data have been given for 
all districts in which cultivation of the crop by the selected cultivators was reported 
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in the year of Survey; however, the discussions are generally based on the data for 
the districts in which the cultivation of the crop by the selected cultivators was 
important. 

15.5.3 Data relating to cultivation expenses were collected in respect of (1) 
value of seed used, both owned and purchased, (2) value of manure used, both owned 
and purchased, (3) cash and kind wages paid to hired labour employed for seasonal 
agricultural operations, (4) value of payments in kind as rent share to landlords 
and share to co-sharers, wages to labour employed for harvesting etc., remuneration 
to artisans and services, and other payments, made immediately after harvest, (5) 
value of fodder and other cattle-feed purchased and payments made for grazings, 
pastures, etc., and (6) 'other cash expenditure’ which includes cash rent paid to 
landlord, cash contributions to tenants, co-sharers and partners, expenditure in 
connexion with purchase of materials for farming other than seed, manure and fodder, 
maintenance and repair of implements and machinery, hire of implements and 
bullocks, transport charges for marketing, sale commissions, storage and other 
marketing costs, salaries paid to annual or permanent farm servants, land revenue 
and other agricultural charges, interest paid on loans and any other incidental cash 
farm expenses. Information on these items of expenditure was collected separately 
for the two six-month periods, viz., April-September 1951 and October 1951-March 
1952. 

15.5.4 As the practice of mixed cropping is widely prevalent in India, it is 
rather difficult to allocate 'cultivation costs’ to the various crops grown together in 
the same season. For instance, in some areas wheat and gram are grown together 
on the same farm and it is generally not possible for the cultivator to report expenses 
incurred on seasonal agricultural operations on each of the two crops separately. 
Further, expenses on purchase of fodder and other cattle-feed and on grazings, 
pastures, etc., cannot be allotted to each crop separately, and no information was 
collected on wages paid in kind other than at harvest and expenditure on items in¬ 
cluded under 'other cash expenditure’ separately for each crop. We, therefore, present 
data relating only to expenses on seed, manure, cash wages and payments in kind 
immediately after harvest for each crop. The total expenses on these items have 
been referred to as 'cultivation expenses’ in the following discussions. The data 
for the two six-month periods have been combined and presented on the annual basis. 
The data are presented in per acre terms separately for the upper and the lower 
strata cultivators. 

15.5.5 The valuation of kind payments was made on the basis of harvest 
prices prevailing during the Survey ye^r. In some districts where procurement 
and levy systems were in operation, the prices prescribed for that purpose were 
taken into account, although some purchases might have been made from the open 
market where prices were relatively high. During the year covered by the Survey 
there was considerable restriction on the movement of foodgrains between States, 
between districts and even between villages. Because of this movement control, 
prices of commodities showed marked variations from district to district and State 
to State. In respect of cotton there were certain zonal restrictions in operation. 
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16.5.6 An important factor that inHuences cultivation expenses is the method 
of cultivation. For example, rice may be sown broadcast or may be transplanted. 
The difference in method would cause a variation in rate of seed used per acre. The 
quantity of manure used, again, varies according to the degree of intensity of culti¬ 
vation which may, in turn, depend largely on rainfall and availability of irrigation 
facilities. However, variation in the use of manure could also be the result of the 
number of croppings during the year, the availability of manure and local usage. 
Similarly, total wages paid depend on variations in the scale and organization of 
farm business, the relative availability of family labour and on the methods of culti¬ 
vation followed. The proportion of the crop required for disposals at harvest 
time would vary according to the terms and conditions of tenancy, customary 
practices relating to payment in kind to artisans, village servants, etc. All these 
factors which influence cultivation expenses have to be borne in mind in a study 
of the variations between the two main strata of cultivators, and as between different 
districts and regions. 

Rice 

15.5.7 Rice cultivation is important in the Assam-Bengal, Bihar-Bengal, 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh, East Coast and the West 
Coast regions. In the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh region the cultivation 
expenses were generally less than Rs 40 }>er acre and were nearly equal in the two 
strata. The value of seed and manure used did not show' any significant variations 
between the two strata in this region. The former generally ranged between Rs 6 and 
Rs 15 j)er acre and the latter, betw^een Rs 3 and Rs 8 per acre in the different districts. 
Disposals in kind at harvest were relatively larger in the low'er strata in Koraput, 
Chanda and Bilaspur. In Bilaspur, however, the disposals were extremely low in both 
the strata. Generally, disposals at harvest in the upper strata are chiefly on account 
of wage payments w'hile in the low'cr strata both rent and wage payments are import¬ 
ant items of disjiosala. In these districts rent or share payments of the lower strata 
were relatively high, while other expenses w'ere at higher levels among the upper strata 
cultivators. In Koraput the expenses per acre were considerably higher in the lower 
than in the upper strata ; this was due mostly to the larger expenses on cash wages 
and also to disposals in the form of rent or share and w'ages to harvest labour. 

15.5.8 The level of expenses was relatively low in Durg and Bilaspur and very 
high in Chanda. These variations were generally due to the differences in the value 
of seed and manure used and wages paid. Kind rent was also responsible for a part 
of the difference. The expenses on seed and manure were at the highest level in 
Chanda where transplantation method of rice cultivation (as distingmshed from 
broadcast method followed in other districts) was practised. The value of gross 
produce per aero in Chanda did not, however, show a rise in the same proportion 
as the cultivation expenses. 

16.6.9 In the Assam-Bengal region the cultivation expenses were generally 
bilker in both the upper and the lower strata as compared to the Orissa and East 
Hadhye Pradesh region, mainly because bf the relatively higher payments in kind 
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TABLE I5J8—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 
EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : RICE CROP 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in nipoes] 



UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Region/District 

Value of 
gross 
produce 

Cultivation 

expenses 

Value of 
gross 
produce 

Cultivation 

exfionses 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam-Bengal 





Lakhimpur. 

186-6 

15 1 

154-6 

10-9 

Cachar. 

151 •() 

37-2 

148-5 

40-8 

Kamrup. 

158-6 

45-2 

176-1 

44 7 

Tripura. 

212-6 

69-4 

214-7 

45 1 

Jalpaiguri. 

188-8 

66-7 

217-5 

74-9 

BIhar-Bengal 





Malda. 

149-4 

78 4 

163-6 

82-1 

Burdwan. 

101-9 

40-7 j 

1 171 5 

59 4 

Midna|X)re. 

152-1 

! 66-5 i 

192-5 

116 7 

Bhagalpur. 

97-3 

1 52-0 1 

, 94-8 

54 7 

Monghyr. 

86-7 

1 32'5 

113-8 

61-0 

Hazaribagh. 

212-1 

j 49-3 ! 

1 231-4 

50-6 

Palamau... 

66-4 

31-7 

51-2 

38-0 

Mirzapur. 

58-3 

35-8 

48-5 

47-2 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

! 

1 



Ballia.! 

! 53-2 

I 30-2 

85-5 

28-3 

Deoria... 1 

j in 2 i 

1 51-7 , 

J47-8 

46-6 

Jaunpur.J 

j 29-9 

1 26-6 1 

17-2 

22-5 

Sultanpur. 

Sitapur. 

127-5 

■ 37-3 ! 

141-4 

35-9 

64-4 

24-9 1 

71-4 

37-6 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

90-9 

1 

. 40-5 1 

100-6 

80-9 

Hamirpur. 

33 2 

15-9 ! 

35-1 

13 2 

Shahjahanpur. 

59-9 

33-7 { 

80-3 

40-3 

Agm. 

- 

; 


- 

Aligarh. 

80-7 

47-0 

58-3 

30-0 

Xainital. 

96-6 

39-0 

138-8 

40-9 

Meerut. 

152 7 

10-8 

162-5 

10-0 

PunJab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor... 

92 7 

22-9 

64-5 

15-3 

Hoshiarpur. 

141-4 

60-1 

94-4 

46-2 

Jullundur. 

- 



- 

Hiasar..... 

- 


- 


Bhatinda. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mohindergarb. 


- 

- 

- 

Rajasthan 





Churu. 


‘ - 


' 

Banner.. 





Sirohi. 





Jaipur.... 

* • 


- 


Sawai Madhopur. 

- 


- 


Chittorgarb. 



19-2 

M*9 
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TABLE I5.2B--VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION EX¬ 
PENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : RICE CROP—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


Region/District 


UPrKR STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Value 

of 


Cultivation 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Value 

of 


Cultivation 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Sliivpuri. 

Shajupur. 

Bhilsa. 

RaiscMi. . . . 

8atna. 

Rewu. 

Sagar. 

Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh 

Samba Ipur. 

Puri. 

Korajmt. 

Bilaapur. 

. 

Chanda. 


gross 

produce 


1 


0*7 
34 2 
27*0 
31 
26 0 
06*3 
67 4 
85*5 


expenses 


2 


11-3 
45-9 
43*9 
30-8 
69 3 
386 
30-7 
85-5 


gross 

produce 


3 


0-8 
42-2 
59-8 
88-0 
27 3 
38-7 
67*7 
61-2 


exjienses 


4 


9-8 
57-6 
100 
68-0 
66-6 
28-0 
28-3 
39 'I 


93-6 I 39 3 
66-8 1 32-1 
68-2 I 30'4 
C4'7 i3'7 
69 8 • 21 7 
I24'7 iK)'4 


77'5 
58'2 
80-0 
94-4 
55-7 
133-6 


300 

33-1 

47-9 

18-7 

13-2 

990 


Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 153-0 

Akola.. 

tSorath.| 161-4 

Ahmedabad.j 78-4 

Broach. i 

West K handosh.| 24 -3 

Parbhani.! 188-6 


49-5 
22*0 
101 -4 
97-1 
9-1 
16-1 
78-1 


109-8 
64 9 

12 4 
142-7 


16-0 

82-9 

121-6 

7- 6 

8- 9 
61-1 


North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad.... 
Mahbubtiagar... 
Kumool. 


136-6 
128-4 
136-3 
122 2 
242-3 
352-9 


60-4 
76-1 
28-1 
46-6 
140-3 
192 2 


940 49-0 

125-1 87*2 


28-8 

180-0 

371-4 


22-6 

123-9 

262-5 


South Deccan 

Haasan. 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatore... , 
Cuddapah. 


167 0 
92-6 
630-6 
430-5 


101-9 

60-9 

323-9 

372-7 


218-2 

109-7 

463-9 

570-2 


144-7 

106-4 

222-6 

422-5 


East Coast 

Nisamabad. 

West Godavari.... 

Chingleput.*. 

' Kamanathapuram. 


222-0 

213-6 

271-3 

129-6 


136-9 

124-2 

134-4 

72-7 


170-9 

191 a 

194-3 

114-6 


108-8 

in-8 

106-3 

78-5 


WoltCoatt 

Ratnagiri.... 

Halab^. 

Qnilon. 


142* I 
86-0 
297*8 


76*4 

156-4 

230*7 


145*4 

60*0 

487-2 


78-7 

231-6 

315-1 
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TABLE I5J9^VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 

CULTI- 


[Intenaive enquiry data. Area sown in 




Value 
of gross 
produce 

Ex- 

pencil- 

ture 

on 

seed 

Ex- 

pendi- 

turo 

on 

manure 

Value 
of dis- 
jxisals 
in 
kind 

CASH WAOXS 

Region/District 

Area 

sow’n 

Tout 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Har¬ 

rowing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ’ 

Assam-B«ngal 









Lakhimpur. 

569-8 

186-6 

7-2 

0-3 

6-2 

2 4 

1-2 

- 

Cachar. 

744-8 

151-0 

9-5 

- 

18-1 

9 6 

1-2 

0-1 

Kammp. 

936-4 

158-6 

16-2 

-- 

24 8 

4 2 

0-7 

- 

Tripura. 

634 0 

212-6 

180 

0-7 

7-2 

33 5 

10-0 

2-5 

Jalpaiguri. 

488-7 

188-8 

8-3 

0-1 

58-0 

0 3 

- 

- 

Bihar-Bengal 









Malda. 

451-7 

149-4 

18-2 

3-6 

32-3 

24 3 

2-2 

01 

Burd wan. 

570-0 

101-9 

2-9 

10-8 

0-9 

26 1 

4-7 

0-7 

Midnapore. 

385-5 

152-1 

7-1 

9-2 

16-2 

34 0 

5-4 

16 

Bhagalpur. 

596-4 

97-3 

16-0 

4-1 

22-1 

9 8 

1-1 

0-3 

Monghyr. 

597-2 

86-7 

11*6 

1-1 

17-9 

19 

12 


Hazaribagli. 

495-3 

212-1 

20-6 

J-5 

26 3 

0 9 

0-1 

- 

Palamau. 

282-4 

66-4 

20-5 

4-7 

5-1 

14 

0-6 

- 

Mirzapur. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

456-2 

58-3 

28-9 

2-3 

3-9 

0 7 

0-6 


Ballia. 

244-4 

53-2 

14-1 

1-8 

4-1 

10 2 

1-3 


Deoria. 

196-4 

111-2 

23-6 

4-3 

14-7 

9 1 

1-5 

- 

Jaunpur. 

67-9 

1 29-9 

20-0 

1 1-8 

1-7 

3 1 


- 

Sultanpur. 

179-8 

i 127-5 

211 

3-1 

10-0 

3 1 

1-2 

- 

Sitapur. 

117-7 

64-4 

14-6 

5-0 

8 1 

7 2 


- 

Western Uttar Pradesh 









Kanpur. 

i 40-5 

5K)-9 

2-1 

16-9 

11 3 

10 2 


3-7 

Hamirpur.! 

58-3 

33 2 

4-1 

1-0 

7 3 

3 5 


- 

Shahjahanpur. 

135-3 

59 9 

7-7 

0-9 

7-0 

18 1 

0-8 1 

- 

Agra. 

— 

— 

' — 

— 


1 - 

^ ! 

— 

Aligarh . 

12-1 

80-7 

1 6-2 

12-5 

6-5 

218 

0-7 

- 

Nainital . 

217-8 

96-6 

I 14 0 

6-0 

5-8 

13 2 

21 


Meerut. 

12-5 

152-7 

4*2 

1-2 

3 5 

19 

1-2 

- 

Punjah-PEPSU 


i 







Sirmoor. 

143-9 

92-7 

9-4 

0-5 

12-6 

0 4 

- 


Hoshiarpur. 

4-3 

141-4 

4-0 

11-9 

43-5 

0 7 

- 

- 

Juliundur. 

- 




- 

- 



Hissar. 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 


Bhatinda . 




- 

- 

- 



Mohindergarh . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Rajasthan 







i 


Churu . 


* 

- 

- 

- 



— 

Banner . 









8iit>hi . 

- 






.. 


Jaipur . 

- 

- 





- 


Bawat Madhopur . 

- 

— 

- 


- 

- 



Ohittozgarfa . 




•• 


•• 
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SOWN : RICE CROP-UPPER STRATA 

VATORS 

acres per 100 families. Amount in ru}wefl] 


CASH yfAGTHs—Concluded 


Region/J)i»trict 

Pro- 

paring 

seed 

Vwds 

Trans¬ 

planting, 

sowing, 

etc. 

Inter- 

culturing 

Har- 

vesting 

Thresh¬ 

ing 

etc. 

Pro- 

cossinp 

Other 

of>ora- 

tions 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Tri 

Atsam-Bengal 

Lakhini]>ur. 

0 0 

00 






(^aohar. 

0-4 

1*2 

3*5 

3*2 

_ 

.. 


Kararup. 

01 

0*4 

- 

2*9 

_ 

.. 


Tripura. 

1'2 

1*3 

0*8 

12*7 

21 

0*3 

2*0 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

O-I 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

01 

Bihar-Bengal 








Miilda.. 

0 5 

2 4 

2*5 

0 5 

0*1 

0 0 

15*3 

Burdwan. 

3-5 

4*2 

20 

0*6 

3*4 ! 

0*2 

0*9 

Mklnapore. 

12 

5*5 

i 4*4 

6*0 

2*6 1 

0*8 

6-5 

Bhagaipiir. 

1-3 

0*8 

- 

... 

- 

- 

0*4 

Monghyr. 

0-3 

0*1 

- 

- 

1 

01 

01 

Hazaribagh. 

01 

- 



- 

- 

0-7 

Palarnau. 

0 2 

0*5 



- 

01 

- 

Mirzapur . 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 








Ballia . I 

3-9 

4*4 

- 

_ 

- 

0*0 

- 

Deoria. 

IT) 

3*2 

- 

0*1 


20 

0*8 

Jaunpur. 

- 

0*7 1 

- 

- 

- 

1*5 

0*9 

Sultanpur. 

- 

~ ! 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

1*8 

Sitapur. 

- 

(M i 

- 

0*2 

“ 

6-8 

0*1 

Western Uttar Pradesh 








Kanpur . 

1*9 

0*8 

- 

2 5 

- 

- 

1*3 

Hamir[)ur . 

- 

- 

-- 

0*1 

- 

- 

3*4 

Shahjahanpur . 

- 

UM 

- 

- 

... 

- 

1*2 

Agra . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

“* 

- 

Aligarh . 


- 

- 


1*0 

30 

10*5 

Nainital . 

3*9 

4*4 

- 

2*0 

- 

- 

0*6 

Mentnit. 

- 

0*7 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

~ 

Punjab-PEPSU 



01 





Sinnoor ... 

0*3 

- 


- 



Hoshiarpur . 

- 

-- 

0 7 

- 

- 


- 

Jullundur . 

- 

- 

- 



*“ 


Hissar . 

- 

- 

-* 

- 

- 

- 


Bhatinda . 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Mohindergarh . 

- 

-• 

- 

— 



— 

Rajasthan 








Chum . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

— 

**" 

Barmer . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•** 

Sirohi . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Jaipur . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Sawai Madliopur . 


- 

- 



”*■ 

"" 

Chittorgarh . 

■ 
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TABLE 15.29—value OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 

STRATA 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in 


Kegion/J^istrict 

Area 

sown 

Value 
of gross 
produce 

Ex- 

})endi- 

tore 

on 

seed 

Ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

ture 

on 

manure 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals 
in 

kind 

CASH IVAGBS 

Total 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Har¬ 

rowing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 









Jhabua. 

357 7 

0-7 

10-3 

0-4 


0 6 

- 

0*1 

Shivpuri. 

72-7 

34-2 

12-3 

17-7 

1-7 

14-2 


6-7 

8hajapur. 

35-1 

27-0 

12-2 

18-9 

1-9 

10 9 

0-2 

0-3 

Dbilftn. . 

9*7 

3-1 

14*6 

14-7 





Raisen. 

49-6 

25-0 

20-8 

31-0 

9*2 

8 3 

- 


Satna. 

250-2 

66-3 

15-7 

13-8 

8*7 

0 4 

0-2 

~ 

Rewa. 

433-0 

67-4 

14-4 

6-0 

8-2 

Z 1 

- 

- 

8agar. 

144-6 

85-5 

22-6 

13-9 

18-4 

30 7 

Jl-4 

10-1 

O rista and East Madhya 









Pradesh 










611-1 

93 • 5 

ij. .a 

7 • 7 

j o. 1 

4-9 



Puri. 

527-0 

66-8 

6-2 

5-1 

13*4 

7 4 

i-3 

0-1 

Koraput. 

497-8 

88-2 

5-3 

5-0 

15-3 

4 8 

2-0 

0-8 

Bilaepur. 

948-2 

64-7 

9-6 

2 7 

0-6 

0 9 

0-2 


Burg. 

814-2 

QIQ.ii. 

59-8 

1 9 A. 

10-8 

3-0 

10.0 

6-8 
O'T .A 

M 

11.7 

0-2 

II. n 

0-4 

Western Cotton region 

O I O -T 


455-11 

1 s5 * 45 

4i 1 -O 

Al ’ # 



Nagpur . 

8-0 

153-0 

17-0 

22-5 


10 0 



Akola. 

6-5 

5-4 

11-5 

9-8 

0-5 

0 2 


- 

Sorath. 

90-4 

151-4 

12-3 

59-3 

)9-2 

10 6 

0-3 

- 

Ahmedabad. 

101-3 

78-4 

101 

16-8 

39-7 

30 5 

4-3 

0-6 

Broach. 

108-9 

0-4 

5-9 

1-1 


2 1 

- 

- 

West Khandesh. 

91-3 

24-3 

8-2 

1-6 

0-1 

5 2 

01 

■ 

Parbhani. 

22-1 

188-6 

8-7 

1-9 

49-1 

18 4 

l-O 

0-3 

North Deccan 









Poona. 

59-8 

136-6 

14-1 

18-9 

9-6 

13 8 

- 

- 

Kolhapur. 

165-7 

128-4 

15*5 

17-7 

23*7 

19 2 

M 

0-2 

Bijapur . .. 

11-4 

136-3 

4-0 

- 

0-4 

23 7 

- 

1-1 

Osmanabad . 

20-8 

122-2 

6-8 


26*1 

14 6 

1-4 

- 

Mahbubnagar . 

404-5 

242-3 

19-6 

23-6 

71-3 

26 0 

2-0 

1*0 

Kumool . 

172-4 

352-9 

21-0 

77-1 

67-3 

26; 8 

6-4 

0-2 

South Deccan 









Hassan . 

142-9 

157-0 

10-1 

22-8 

44-3 

24 7 

3-6 

0-3 

Bangalore . 

52*7 

92-6 

9-1 

21-3 ! 

11-7 

18-8 

1-3 

1-6 

Coimbatore . 

47-7 

630-6 

33-9 

64-8 

162-7 

62 5 

17-9 

1-2 

Cuddapah . 

86-8 

430-6 

14-2 

122-8 

183-2 

52-5 

13-9 

1-4 

EutCout 









Nizamabad . 

1941 

222-0 

19-2 

49-8 

41-4 

25 5 

0-2 

0-4 

West Godavari . 

396-4 

213-6 

7-6 

16-3 

58-7 

41 6 

2-5 

- 

Ohing^eput. 

459-1 

271-3 

19-9 

42-6 

49-2 

22 7 

10-0 

0-4 

Ramaaathapuram. 

213-9 

129-6 

16-6 

23-8 

20-1 

13 2 

4-0 

1-0 

Watt Coast 




1 





Batnagiri. 

189-1 

142-1 

140 

16-7 

34*9 

10-8 

2*4 

0-3 

Malabar. 

234-3 

86-0 

34-3 

11-1 

20-9 

90-1 

28-6 

6-6 

Quilcm. 

148-5 

297-8 

39-7 

57-9 

70*6 

62 S 

27*7 

2*2 
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EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

acres per 100 families. Amount in mpeesj 


RICE CROP—UPPER 


Hegion; District 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Shiypuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhiisa. 

Baiseii. 

Satna. 

Bewa. 

Sagar. 


CASH WAGES —Concluded 


Orlsta and East Madhya j 
Pradesh 

Saml>alpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. 

Bilaspur. 

Burg. 

Chanda. 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

Akoia. 

Sorath. 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandeah. 

Parbhani. 


North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur.___ 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbubnagar... 
Kumool. 


South Deccan 

Hassan... 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatoie.... 
Ottddapah. 


East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

West Godavari.... 

Ohingleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri. 

Malabar. 

Quilon. 


Pre- 

paring 

seed 

ImkIs 

Traiis- 

plantingf 

sowing, 

Inter- 

culturing 

Har¬ 

vesting 

Thresh¬ 

ing 

etc. 

Pro¬ 

cessing 

Other 

opera¬ 

tions 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

0-2 


0*3 





0 0 

0-9 

- 

- 

- 


- 

n -2 

01 

10*0 

- 

- 

- 



2-8 

0-2 


— 

0*4 

4*8 


01 

... 

• - 

- 

- 

0*1 


- 

- 

- 


- 

2*1 

1 d -2 

i 





10 

2*0 

i 

1 

1 

0 « 

! 

0-3 j 

0-6 

0*1 i 

01 

3 0 

0 3 

10 

3*8 I 

0-8 

0*2 



j 0-6 

11 

0*3 1 


- 

- 


1 0-3 


- ! 

0-4 1 

- 

- 


1 

0-2 

0-3 ) 

0-3 

- 

- 

- 

: 0-2 

171 

3 0 

1 

j 

■ i 

-* 

0*2 

0*4 

1 

0-3 

1 

2-9 

0-8 

0*1 

_ 

.. 

- 


01 



- 

0*1 


0-3 

8-2 

0-8 

0*2 

0*6 

0*2 

- 

i 19-4 

1 - 

4*5 

- 


1*8 


i 

0 3 

~ 

- 


0*1 

1 — 

I 

4 1 

0*9 

0*1 


- 


0-8 

140 

0*6 

13 


0*3 

1-8 

D 8 

0-9 

1 

4 5 

3 3 

1*4 

_ 

1-7 

5-7 

51 1 

1*9 

0*6 

- 

2*8 


0-3 

9*8 i 

10*7 

1*8 

- 

- 



111 1 

1*3 

0-8 

0*1 

- 

0-4 

3-8 

18-8 


- 

- 

- 

3-9 

100 

5-7 

0*2 


" 

0*4 

lo 

50 

8 3 

6-9 

0*1 



M 

51 

60 

4*4 

01 

0*3 

0*1 

8-4 

160 

3 1 

1*2 

0*5 

- 

14*3 

11 

24 0 

11*6 

0*3 

0*1 

"" 


0*5 

9*0 

13*7 

0*3 


— 

1*6 

0-3 

13-4 

8-8 

11*3 

4*4 

- 

0*9 

, 0-5 

31 

7-3 

M 

0 3 


- 

0-5 

2-3 

6-3 

— 

**” 

“* 

0*2 

01 

3*7 

01 

2*8 

0*7 


0*7 

4-3 

19*7 

19-6 

01 

- 

- 

11*4 

4-9 

8*6 

14-7 

0*1 



4*1 
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SUBVEY BBPOBT 


TABLE I5J0-VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVA- 

—LOWER 


[Intensive enquiry dsts. Area sown in 




Value 
of gross 
pn^uce 

Ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

ture 

on 

seed 

Ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

ture 

on 

manure 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals 
in 

kind 

CASH WAOXS 

Region/District 

Area 

sown 

Total 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Har¬ 

rowing 


1 



4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal 

lAakhimpur. 

255-8 


H 

0-3 


16 

1-2 


Cachar. 

287-4 



— 

26-9 

4 9 

0-5 

0-1 

Kamnip. 

413-4 

176-1 

161 

0-1 

21-7 

6 8 

0-9 

- 

Tripura. 

211-6 

214-7 

11-8 

0-6 

3 7 i 

29 1 

10-4 

3-1 

Jalpaiguri.. 

238 1 I 

217-5 

9-9 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Bihar-Bengal 









Malda. 

105-0 

163-6 

18-6 

7-1 

^Kinn 

24 9 

2 3 

0-4 

Burdwan. 

104-0 

171-5 1 

3-8 

16-8 

HTih 

28 6 

5-2 

1-1 

Midnapore. 

T hagalpur. 

77 5 

192-5 


13-1 


41 3 I 

4-9 

1-8 

183 7 

94-8 

17-7 

6-3 

16-6 

14 1 

1-9 

0-3 

31onghyr. 

118-8 

113-8 

15-0 

2-9 

.36-0 

7 1 

4-7 

- 

Hazaribagh... 

lfl3-8 

231-4 

21-1 

1-4 

26-8 

13 

0-1 

- 

Palamau. i 

66-4 

51-2 

26-3 

7-8 

3-2 

0 7 

0 1 

- 

Mirzapur. 

108-6 

48-5 

37-8 

4-7 

3 7 

10 

1-0 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh 






1 



Ballia. 

39-7 

85-5 

13-7 

8-5 

4-4 

17 

0-4 

- 

Deoria. 

67-0 

147-8 

24-6 

5-3 

12 5 

4 3 

1-7 

- 

Jaunpur. 

13-7 

17-2 

20-4 

1-8 

0-3 

- 

' 

- 

Sultanpur. 

Sitapur. 

39-7 

141-4 

20 3 

4 3 

9 2 

2 1 


~ 

3^*0 

71-4 

14-8 

10-5 

8-3 

4 0 

- 

- 

Western Uttar Pradesh 









Kanpur. 

24-5 

100-5 

3-0 

16-5 

41-1 

20 3 

0-8 

8-7 

Hamirpur... 

15-2 

35-1 

4-0 


3 4 

5 8 

- 

- 

Shahjahanpnr. 

26-6 

86-3 

9-0 

2-9 

6-9 

21 5 

0-1 

- 

Agra. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-> 

- 

- 

Aligarh. 

1-2 

58-3 

3-3 


10-0 


- 

- 

Xainital..... 

89-7 

138-8 

16-9 


7-9 

7 3 

0-9 

0-6 

Meerut. 

0-4 

152-6 

6-0 

- 

5-0 


- 

■- 

Punjab«PEPSU 









Sirmoor.. 

61-8 

64-6 

il-4 

1-1 

2-8 

- 


— 

Hoshiarpur. 

5-0 

94-4 



28-2 

- 

- 


Jullundur *. 

- 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 


Hissar,. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

Bhatinda. 

- 


- 


- 



- 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

- 

- 



-- 

- 

- 

Rajasthan 









Chum. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

— 

Banner. 

- 

- 

- 


- 




Sirohi. 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Jaipur. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Sawai Madhopur. 


- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

1-3 

19-2 

10-0 
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TION EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : RICE CROP 
STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Aoro« per 100 familieH. Amount in rupees] 


CASH WAOEs —Conehidtd 


IU>gion/District 

Pre¬ 

paring 

seed 

1 beds 

Trans¬ 

planting, 

sowing, 

etc. 

Inter- 

oultnring 

Har- 

vesting 

Thresh¬ 

ing 

etc. 

Pro- 

cessing 

Other 

opera¬ 

tions 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Atsam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 


[ 

0-4 






Oachar. 

01 

0-4 

2 3 

1*6 

_ 

- 


Kamrup. 


- 

- 

50 

- 


0-9 

Tripura. 


0-4 

0-6 

10*8 

2*6 

0-2 

0-6 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 




- 

- 

- 

BIhar-Bengal 








Malda. 

0 6 

10 

4-6 

- 

- 

- 

16*2 

Hurdwan. 

2-9 

8-2 

2*0 

I 4-7 

3*7 

0-2 

0*5 

Midnaixjre. 

1-2 

10*6 

2*3 

4*7 

1-2 

- 

14*6 

Bhagaipur. 

3-6 

7*3 

1 

- 



1*2 

Mongbyr. 

1-6 


- 

- 


- 

0*8 

Hazaribagh. 

- 


- 1 

- 

- i 

- 

1*2 

Palamau. 

00 

— 

- ! 

- 1 

- 

- 

- 

Mirzapur. 

- 


- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Eastern Uttar Pradath 


i 



1 



Ballia . 

0 1 

1*2 

- 



- 


Deoria . 

0-7 

1*2 

- 


- 

0-6 

0*1 

Jaunpur . 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Sultanpur. 

1 


- 

~ 

- 

' -- 

2*1 

Sitapur. 

1 j 

- 

- 

0 2 


3*8 


Wastarn Uttar Pradash 

Kanpur .. 

9 4 1 

0-3 



_ 

0*9 

0*2 

Hamirpur . 

- j 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6*8 

Shahjahanpur . 

- 

21*6 

- 


- 

- 


Agra . 

A^ugarh . 

: 


: 



— 

- 

Nainital . 

3*0 

1*9 

- 

0*8 

- 

1 0'2 

- 

!Meerut . 

- 

- 






Pun|ab*PEPSU 








tSirmoor .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 




lioshiarpur . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

JidiunduT- T t T - - - ‘ 1. 





— 

— 


Hiaaar. 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bhatinda. 

- 

- 

- 

~ 


— 


Mohindnrgarii . 

- 

- 


■** 




RajMthM 








Chum ... 

- 

*- 

- 




* 

Barmer..,. .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


•* 

mm 

8irohi .. 

- 

- 

“*. 

- 



** 

Jaipur .. 

- ^ 

- 

— 

— 

— 1 

“ 


Sawai Madhopur^ . 

- i 

- 

"" 

— 




Ohittorgarh . 
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SOBVEY BBPOBT 


TABLE l5.3e^VALUE OF GROSS FROOUCE AND CULTIVATION 

STRATA 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in acres 



1 

Value 
of gross 
pr<duoe 

Ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

ture 

on 

seed 

Ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

ture 

on 

maniire 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals j 
in 
kind 

CASH WAORS 

Region/District 

Area 

Rown 

Total 

Plough- 

inf? 

Har- 

rowing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

CMitrmI liMBft 





i 




Jhabua. 

119*5 

0-8 

9-7 

- 


0 1 


- 

ShiTpuri. 

20-7 

42 2 

13-4 

.30-8 

1-8 

li-5 

10-4 

- 

Shajapur. 

4*6 

59-8 

10-0 

- 

- 


- ! 

- 

Bhilsa. 

0-5 

880 

14-0 


44-0 

- 

- 

- 

Raisen. 

9-5 

27-3 

21-9 

27-8 

3-8 

13 1 

- i 

.. 

Hatna. 

45-8 

38-7 

15-3 

11 0 

0-6 

l-l 

1-1 


Rewa. 

104-8 

67-7 

18 3 

2 6 

6-3 

12 

- 

- 

Sagar. 

40 1 

61-2 

10 0 

12 5 

3 0 

1 4 6 

1 

0 3 

O-l 

OrliM and East 
Madhya Pradash 1 

Sambalpur.{ 

216-4 

1 

77-5 

15 3 

1 7-7 

4-9 

i 

1 

2 1 

! 


Puri . 

161-0 

«8-2 

6 1 

5-6 

9-8 

II 6 

2-4 

0-2 

Koraput. 

163-0 

80-0 

1 6-0 

6-6 

20-1 

14 3 

5-2 

1-8 

Bilanpur. 

232-8 

94-4 

1 10-7 

6-6 

1-3 

12 

1-0 

- 

Burg. 

281-4 

55-7 

1 9-7 

2-9 

0-1 

OS 

0-2 


Chanda. 

91-5 

133-6 

31-0 

7-7 

4S-3 

ISO 

0-2 

0-1 

Wastarn Cotton rogion 









Nagpur . 



- 

■ - 

- 


- 


Akoia. . 

0-8 


15-0 

- 

- 

- 1 

_ 1 


Sorath . 

28-1 

109-8 

9-6 

49-3 

14-5 

9S 

- 

- 

Ahmodabad. .... 

35-0 

54-9 

18-5 

s32 3 

37-6 

33 3 

15-4 

- 

Broach . 

19-7 

- 

6-8 

, * 

- 

0 8 

- 

-- 

West Khandeah .. 

36-9 

12-4 

7-8 

- 


II 

- 

0-1 

Parbhani . 

6-0 

142-7 

5-7 

20 

26-2 

27-2 

1-5 

2 2 

North Daccan 









Poona. 

22-8 

94-0 

17-0 

28-9 

3-1 

- 

- 

■ - 

Kolhapur . 

50-5 

125 1 

17-3 

22-1 

21-1 

26 7 

3*6 


Bijapur ... 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

■ ~ 

- 

Osmanabad . 

36-4 

28-8 

4-2 

14-2 

3-6 

0 7 

- 

- 

Mahbubnagar . 

127-1 

180-0 

18-9 

19-6 

70-9 

14 6 

0-7 

- 

Kumool . 

48-7 

371-4 

21-8 

76-8 

137-5 

26 4 

10-8 

0-6 

South Daccan 









Hasaan . 

34-1 

218-2 

1 11-3 

21-3 

97-6 

14 S 

2-9 


Bangalore . 

19-0 

109-7 

13-4 

54 1 

13-6 

2S-3 

M 

0-5 

Coimbatore . 

25-6 

463-9 

45 5 

46-7 

73-3 

S7 1 

30-6 

5 8 

Cuddapah. 

15-9 

570-2 

17-5 

128-7 

223-0 

53 3 

22-1 

0-7 

East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

77-7 

170-9 

16-6 

35-6 

86-4 

20-2 

2-0 

1-0 

West Godavari. 

96-0 

191-8 

9-8 

21-8 

40-8 

39-4 

5*4 


Chtngleput. 

71-7 

194-3 

19-7 

20-9 

40-0 

24-7 

12*9 

0-2 

Ramanathaporam. 

77-1 

114-6 

12-9 

27-7 

25-3 

12-6 

6-7 

0*6 

WastCoMt 

Rainagiri.. .. 

60-2 

145-4 

13-8 

17-9 

25-2 

21-8 

8-8 

1*6 

Malabar. 

19-3 

i 60-0 

59*4 

9-9 

19-2 

143-8 

86-5 

3*2 

Quilon. 

5-4 

487-2 

54-4 

83-0 

85-7 

92-0 

51*8 

2*8 
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EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : RICE CROP—LOWER 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

per 100 familieR. Amount in rupees] 


CASH WAOES— Condvded 


1 

1 

Regi<m/Dint rift 

Pro- 

paring 

Trans> 

planting, 

Inter- 

Bar- 

Thresh- 

Pro- 

Other 


seed 

beds 

sowing, 

etc. 

culturing 

vesting 

ing 

etc. 

cessing 

1 opera- 
1 tions 


9 

10 

11 . 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Central India 

4habua. 








Shivpuri. 

~ i 

M 

- 





Shajapur. 

- 

- 




- 

_ 

Bhilsa. 

-- 







Haisen. 






2*1 

10*9 

Satna. 

- 


- 


— 


— 

Rewa. 

— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

1*2 

Sagar. 

4 1 


- 


- 

- 

- 

Oritta and East 








Madhya Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

0 1 

1*1 1 

0-7 




01 

Puri. 

0-3 

2*0 

5*6 

1*0 

0*2 

- 

- 

Koraput. 

3-8 

2*4 

1*1 

- 

- 

- 


Bilaspur. 

0-2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J>urg . 

- 

01 

- 

0*2 

- 

- 

- 

(yhanda. 

01 

130 j 

1*6 

1 


- 


Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 

Akola. 




— 

- 

-* 

- 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sorath . 

- 

0*1 

6-3 

1*7 

0*6 

- 

1*7 

Ahmodabad. 

- 

17*5 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Broach. ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-8 

WestKliandosh . j 


0-2 

0*6 

0*1 

- 

- 


Parbhani . 

- 

1*2 

22 3 



- 


North Deccan 

Poona . j 






_ 


Kolhapur . ] 

1-7 

8*0 

4*4 

1*6 

0*2 

- 

7*1 

Bijapur . j 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 



Osmanabad . 

- 


0*6 

01 

- 

- 

*• 

Mahbubnagar . i 


12 

12*7 

- 


~ 

~ 

Kumool . 

2-6 1 

7*9 

4-5 





South Deccan 

Haasan . 

1 

16 

3*9 

4*5 

1*5 

0*1 



Bangalore.. 

0 6 

10*4 

9*5 

3*2 


- 

— 

(>>imbatore. 

4-5 

7*1 

2*9 


- 

“* 

6*2 

Ouddapah. 

0-9 

18*9 

10*8 

— 

i 

1 “■* 


Bast Coast 

Nisamabad. 1 

0*6 

5*0 

11*3 



! — 

0*2 

West Godavari... 

1*1 

11*6 

6*6 

10*9 

3*3 

- 

0*6 

Chingleput. 

0*8 

2*6 

6-9 

1*1 

0*2 

*“ 


j^manathapuram . I 

0*6 

0*4 

3*5 




0*9 

Wost Coast 




3*9 

1*0 



Ratnagiri. 

Malabar . 

42*9 

6*4 

13*2 

0*1 

35*9 


11*3 

Quibn . 

6*9 

2*8 

19*4 

4*4 



4*4 
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SUKVEY KEPOET 


at harvest. It is to be noted that except in Lakhimpur where the disposals at harvest 
were in connexion with payment of wages, more than 70 per cent of the total dis¬ 
posals at harvest were paid towards rent share to landlord and co-sharer by both 
the upper and the lower strata cultivators in all the districts of the Assam-Bengal 
region. The value of seed used was generally of the same order as in the Orissa and 
East Madhya Pradesh region. Inputs per acre of manure were at much lower levels 
in the Assam-Bengal region. The output per acre in the region was, however, sub¬ 
stantially higher than in the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh region. The amoimt 
of rent and share in kind paid per acre was generally higher in the lower than in the 
upper strata. Wages paid, in kind at harvest and in cash for seasonal operations, 
were higher in the upper than in the lower strata. Not much difference is noticeable 
between the strata so far as seed and manure used are concerned. 

16.5.10 Of the five selected districts of the Assam-Bengal region, cultivation 
expenses w^ere at the lowest level in Lakhimpur ; in the upper strata they averaged 
Rs 15 per acre and in the lower strata, Rs 11 per acre in this district. The expenses 
for the upper strata in Cachar were about two and a half times those in Lakhimpur. 
As compared to Lakhimpur, the expenses of the upper strata w^ere three times large 
in Kamrup, about four times large in Tripura and about four and a half times large 
in Jalpaiguri. For the lower strata, the expenses in Cachar, Kamrup and Tripura 
were about four times the expenses in Lakhimpur. In Jalpaiguri the expenses of 
the lower strata cultivators were at the highest level. Disposals in kind, mostly in 
connexion with rent or share payments, was the item which showed large divergence 
between districts. The value of manure used was insignificant in all the districts. 
In Lakhimpur and Tripura cultivation expenses of the upper strata were higher 
than those of the lower strata ; in Jalpaiguri and Cachar the lower strata incurred 
relatively larger expenses. In the districts in which the lower strata showed 
relatively higher expenditure, the payment on accotmt of rent or share was 
the main contributory factor. Higher level of wage payments was mainly 
responsible for the higher level of expenses of the upper strata in Lakhimpur 
and Tripura. 

15.6.11 In the Bihar-Bengal region, another important rice-growing area, the 
cultivation expenses worked out to less than Rs 40 per acre for the upper strata 
cultivators in Mirzapur, Palamau and Monghyr and for the lower strata cultivators 
in Palamau. In almost all other cases the expenses were at considerably higher 
levels. The generally higher level of expenditure in this region, as compared to the 
other two regions considered, was due mainly to the higher level of expenditure on 
seed and disposals at harvest. The value of gross output was higher as copipared 
to the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh regiop. However, it was generally lower 
than in the Assam-Bengal region. In Bihar-Bengal the expenses of the upper 
strata cultivators were low as compared to those in the lower strata, because of the 
lower value of seed and manure used and the smaller disposals towards rent or share 
in kind. The lower value of seed and manure used by the upper strata is perhaps 
reflected in the smaller output. 
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TABLE ISJI—VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF RICE 
CROP : UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[InteiiHive enquiry data. 


Region/ District 


Atfam«B«ngal 

Lakhimpur. 

Caohar. 

Kamrup.. 

Tripura.. 

flalpaiguri.. 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 

Burdwan.. 

Midnanont. 

Bhagaipur. 

Monghyr... 

Hazaribagh. 

Palamau.... 

Mirzapur. 

EatUrn Uttar Pradath 

Ballia. 

Deoria.... 

Jaunpur. 

Sultanpur. 

Sitapur. 

Wastarn UtUr Pradath 

Kanpur. 

Hamirpur. 

Shahjatianpur. 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 

Nainitai. 

Meerut. 

Pufijab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor. 

Hoehiarpur... 

Jullundur. 

HiBsar*. 

Bhatinda. 

Mohindergarh. 

Rajafthan 

Chum. 

Banner. 

Simhi. 

Jaipur—.. 

Bawai Bdtadhopur. 

Chittorgarh..... 


Area sown in acres i>©r 100 families. Amount in rupeesl 


Area 

sown 

Total 

dUpotalt 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and 

co-sharer 

Wages to 
labour 
for har¬ 
vesting 
etc. 

Remu¬ 

neration 

to 

artisans 

and 

8er\dce8 

Other 

payments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

569-8 

5 2 


5-2 



744-8 

1$ I 

15-5 

2-6 

- 

- 

936-4 

24 8 

19-2 

1-8 

2-7 

l-O 

634-0 

7 2 

5-4 

1-8 


- 

488-7 

58 0 

57-8 

0-2 

- 

- 

461-7 

32-3 

5-7 

23-4 


3-2 

670 0 

0 9 

- 

0-9 

- 


386-6 

16 2 

16-2 


- 

- 

696-4 

22 1 

5-8 1 

13-4 

2-0 

0-9 

597-2 

17 9 1 

1 9-2 1 

1 5-2 ' 

0-5 

3-0 

496-3 

26 3 

! - 

16-6 

5-1 

4-7 

282-4 

5 1 

0-8 1 

2-7 

0-3 

1-2 

456-2 

3» 

“* 

2-0 

1-6 

0-3 

244 4 

4 1 

0-1 

2-5 

1-4 

01 

196-4 

14-7 

0-3 

7-7 

5-1 

1-6 

67-9 

17 


0-2 

1-5 

- 

179-8 

10 0 

- 

4-0 

5-1 

0-9 

117-7 

8 1 

I 

44 

3-4 

0-3 

40-5 

II 3 

8-9 

1-6 

0-7 

0-1 

58-3 

7 3 

6-8 

0-4 

- 

- 

135-3 

7 0 


2-5 

4-5 

- 


— 


1 

- 


12-1 

6 5 


4-3 

2-1 

- 

217-8 

5 8 

0-3 

3-0 

2-3 

0-3 

12-5 

3 5 

i 

3-5 



143-9 

12 6 

5-1 

0-1 

6-6 

0-8 

4-3 

43 5 

36 1 

0-7 

6-7 

- 

- 

- 

- 




- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


■“ 





_ 


- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 



- 



- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 
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TABLE I5JI—VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF RICE 
CROP: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intensive enqnirjr datn. Area sown in acres per 100 famitiee. Amount in rupees] 


lU^gion/District 

Area 

sown 

Total 

disposals 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and 

Wages to 
labour 
for har¬ 
vesting 

Remu¬ 

neration 

to 

artisans 

and 

services 

Other 

payments 




co-sharer 

etc. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Central India 





• 


Jhabua. 

357-7 



- 

- 


Shivpuri. 

72 7 

17 


0-5 

1-1 

- 

Shajapur. 

35-1 

If 

- 

1-9 

- 


Bhilpa. 

9-7 

IS 

1*5 

- 


- 

Raisen. 

49-6 

9 2 

6-7 

10 

0-5 

1-0 

8atna. 

250-2 

8-7 

0-6 

80 

- 


Rewa. 

433-0 

8 2 


7 3 

0-8 

0-1 

tSagar. 

144 6 

18 4 

7*1 

9-9 

1-2 

0-2 

Oiiisa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

61M 

12 1 

0-4 

8-2 

1-9 

1-6 

Puri. 

527-0 

13 4 

1 4-4 

60 

13 

1*7 

Koraput. 

497-8 

IS 3 

5*5 

6-4 

0-1 

3-3 

Bilaapur. 

948-2 

0 8 

0-3 

0 2 

- 

... 

IHirg. 

814-2 

8 8 

1-7 

2 3 

2-8 

- 

Chanda... 

318-4 

27 8 

9*5 

12-8 

4 6 

0-7 

Western Cotton region 

8*0 



_ 




6-5 

OS 


0 5 

- 


Sorath. 

90-4 

If 2 


! 6 5 

110 

1-7 

Ahmedabad. 

101-3 

3f 7 

26 0 

78 

4-1 

1-8 

Broach. 

108*9 


, „ 

: ~ ! 

1 

- 

West Khandesh. 

91-3 

0 1 

0*1 


- 

- 

Parbhani. 

22*1 

4f 1 

34-2 

11-7 ! 

1 1-6 

1-6 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

59-8 1 

i 

9 8 

1 0-4 

! 

9-3 

I 

Kolhapur. 

165-7 1 

23 7 

11-3 

5-0 

' 7-4 

- 

Bijapur... 

II-4 1 

0-4 



0-4 

- 

Oamanabad. 

20*8 j 

28 1 

7 3 

6-9 

101 

1-8 

Mahbubnagar. 

404-5 

71 3 

19-7 

17-0 

31*3 

3-3 

Kumool. 

172-4 

87 3 

21-7 

32 6 

10-3 

2-9 

South Deccan 

Hasaan. 

142-9 

44 3 

23-2 

8-1 

4*5 

8-5 

Bangalore. 

52-7 

11*7 

7-7 

1-7 

1-3 

1-0 

Coimbatore. 

47-7 

182*7 

70*7 

45-7 

14-2 

32-1 

Ouddapah. 

86-8 

183 2 

118-5 

41-6 

18-1 

5*0 

East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

194-1 

41 4 

3-2 

11-8 

22-9 

3-5 

West €k>darari. 

395-4 

50*7 

45-2 

4-0 

6-g 

2-7 

Chinglepat. 

459-1 

49*2 

16-5 

15-8 

7-4 

9-4 

Ramanathapuram. 

213-9 

20*1 

01 

9-7 

3*5 

0*8 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri... 

189-1 

J4*9 

26 9 

3-5 

4-5 


Malabar. 

234*3 

20*9 

8*0 

10*9 

0*7 

0-7 

Quilon... 

148*5 

70*8 

33*7 

27*0 

0*7 

8-0 
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TABLE I5J1~VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF RICE 
CROP: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in acres per 100 fiunilies. Amount in rupees] 


Region/Diitriot 

Area 

sown 

Total 

dis¬ 

posals 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and 

co-sharer 

Wage« to 
labour 
for har¬ 
vesting 
etc. 

Remu¬ 

neration 

to 

artisans 

and 

services 

Other 

payments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

Aftam-Bengal 







Lakhimpur.. 

255-8 




- 

- 

(jachar. 

287-4 

25 9 

25-9 




Kamrup. 

413-4 

21 7 

20-4 

0-8 

... 

0-5 

Tripura. 

211*« 

3 7 

3-7 

... 

- 


Ja]{>a,iguri. 

238-1 

65 0 

85-0 


- 


Bihar-Bengal 







Malda. 

1050 

31-5 

7-2 

23-0 

0-2 

1-1 

Burdwan. 

104-0 

10 2 


1 10-2 


- 

Midnapore. 

77 - 5 

S3 3 

53-3 I 

1 ■“ 


- 

Bluigalpur. 

183-7 

16 6 

1 12-9 

! 2*3 

1-4 

- 

Monghyr. 

M8-8 

I 36 0 1 

1 23-3 

i 7-0 

- 

5-7 

Hazaribagh... 

153-8 

1 26 8 

1 

1 - 

i 13-5 

8-5 

4-8 

Palamau. 

85-4 

1 3 2 

1 2-9 

1 

- 

0-2 

Mirzapur. 

108 •« 

1 s 7 

1 

1 

I 

0-8 

2-7 

0-2 

Eastern Uttmr Pradesh 


1 


j 

i 2-4 


Ballia. 

39-7 

4 4 


i 1-0 


0-9 

Deoria. 

87-0 

12 5 

3-5 

1 09 

i 5-6 

2-5 

Jaunpur. 

13-7 

0 3 


! 

i 0-3 


iSuJtanpur.1 

39-7 

9 2 

- 

1 0-3 

7-8 

M 

iSitapur. 

37-5 

8 3 

" 

1 3-4 

i 

! 4-8 

01 

Western Uttar Pradesh 


! 

1 

I 

j 



Kaitpur... 

24-5 

41 1 

37-3 

I 1-0 

1-2 

1-8 

Hamirpur. 

15-2 

3 4 

- 

! 3-4 

- 


Shahjananpur.. 

28-8 

6 9 


: 2*5 

4-4 

- 

Agra. 

- 

* 


: 

” i 

* 

Aligarh.. 

12 

10 0 

i _ 

lO-O 



Nainital.| 

89-7 1 

7 9 

t 3-9 

2-3 

1-7 1 

- 

Meerut . 

0-4 

SO 

1 

- 

5-0 

- 

Puniab*PEPSU 


! 





tSirmoor . 

81-8 

1 18 

M 

- 

1-7 

.... 

Hoshiarpur . 

5 0 

28-2 

27-(> 

- 

1-2 

- 

Jullundur . 


“ 

- 


- 

■ 

Hia'Jir . i 

- 

1 

”* 1 

- 

- 

- ! 

*• 


- 


- 


1 

- 

Mohiudergarh . 1 



- 



1 

Bajasthan 

j 

; i 





Chum . 

. 




- 


Barmor . 


- i 



- 

-- 

Sirohi .. 




- 

- 


Jaipur . 


- 

- 

- 


-■ 

Sawai Madhopur . 

I. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Ohittorgarh . 

13 
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TABLE I5J2--VALUE OP DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OP AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF RICE 
CROP: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS^Concluded 

[Intensive enquiiy data. Area sown in acres per 100 families. Amount in nipoes] 


Regioii/District j 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Raiscm. 

Satna. 

Rewa. 

8agar. 

Oritta and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Samhaipur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. j 

Bilaspur. 

I>«rg.. 

Chanda. 

Western Cotton region 

. 

Akola. 

8orath. 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandesh. 

Parbhani. 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur... 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbuhnagar. 

Knmool. 

South Deccan 

Haman. 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatore. 

Cuddapah. 

East Coast 

Nisamabad. 

West Godavari. 

Chingiepat. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri. 

Malabar. 

Qailon. 


j Rent 


Area 

sown 

Total 

dispo* 

sals 

shart^ to 
landlord 
and 

oo-.shRnT 

i 

_2_ 

3 

119*5 



20 7 

18 

- 

4-5 

- 


0 5 

44 0 

44 0 

9*5 

3 8 

0 4 

45-8 

0 6 

i 0*2 

104*8 

6 3 

2*0 

40* 1 

t 

3 0 

0*5 

216*4 

4 9 

0*6 i 

161*0 

9 8 

3*1 ! 

163 0 

20 1 

6*4 1 

232*8 

13 

M 1 

281*4 

0 1 1 

i 

91*5 

45*3 1 

28*2 i 


i 


0*8 

! 

_ 

28*1 

I 14 5 

! 3 3 

35 0 

37 5 

1 IHl 

19*7 



36*9 

- 

- 

6*0 

26 2 

11*1 

22*8 

3 1 

1*4 

50*6 

21 1 

8*8 

36*4 

3*5 

0*1 

127*1 

70 9 

38 4 

48*7 

137 5 

103 7 

34 1 

97 6 1 

68*0 

19*0 

[ 13 6 

6*6 

25*6 

73 3 

! 

15*9 1 

223 0 

148 6 

77*7 

36 4 

10*6 

95*0 

40*8 

29*3 

71*7 

40 0 

11*2 

77*1 

25 3 

15*6 

60*2 

25 2 

21*7 

19*3 

19*2 

14 5 

5*4 

85 7 

34 1 


M’ages to 
labour 
for har¬ 
vesting 
etc. 

Remu- 

nc^ration 

to 

artisans 

and 

twtrviws 

Other 

payments 

4 

5 

6 

0*6 

1*2 

i 

1*2 

0*7 

t 

1*5 

()*4 


- 

3*7 

0*5 

0*1 

1*6 

0*8 

.0*1 

1*7 

1*6 

1*0 

3*5 

1*2 

2*0 

9*7 

0 9 

3*1 

0*2 

- 


0*1 

- 


10-5 

6*0 

0*6 

j 

2 4 

7*4 

i 

10 7 

- 1 

4 5 

6*2 

j 

8*8 ! 

4*3 

i 2*0 

j 

1*6 


4 1 

8*2 

- 

1*6 

11 

0*6 

14*0 

16*9 

1*6 

26*3 

6*5 

10 

17*1 

2 1 

10*4 

1*3 

4 1 

1-6 

38 4 

16*3 

18*6 

52 3 

22*0 

- 

8*1 

15*5 

2*2 

3 1 

6*1 

2*2 

7 6 

4*4 

16*8 

' 6*8 

2*8 

0*1 


3 5 

4*3 0*3 

4g*5 3-1 
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15.5.12 The variation in expenses as between districts is mainly due to the 
variation in the expenses on seed, cash wages for seasonal labour and disposals at 
harvest. For the upper strata, with the exception of Midna]>ore, the disposals 
were largely accounted for l)y wage payments to liarvest labour. For the lower 
strata, rent or share payments to landlords and co-sharers was the major item of 
disposals in four of the districts. From the pattern of cultivation expenses it would 
appear that the transplantation method of rice cultivation was practised and more 
manure was used in Midnapore, Burdwan, Malda and Bhagalpur. This might 
explain the higher yields in these districts. The per acre value of the output was at 
the highest level of Rs 212 for the upper strata cultivators and Rs 231 for the lower 
strata cultivators in Hazaribagh. It is difficult to explain this high yield, since 
manuring was not adopted on a large scale and transplantation method of cultiva¬ 
tion was not reported to be much in vogue in the district. As already noted, the 
cultivation expenses of tlie lower strata were higlier than those of the upper strata 
in all the districts ; the difference between the strata was small in Hazaribagh and 
Bhagalpur. The value of gross produce jier acre was liigher among the lower strata 
cultivators, as compared to the upper strata, in Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Midnapore, 
Burdwan and Malda. 

15.5.13 In the East Coast region where intensive cultivation of rice prevails, 
the expenses and output W(Te both at fairly higli levels. Higher levels of expen¬ 
diture on manure, wages and disposals are noticed in this region. Tlie higher cost of 
cultivation in the upj)er strata was largely due to the higher level of disposals in that 
strata. Rent to landlord and share to co-sharer was the most important item of 
disposals for both the strata in West Godavari, for the upper strata in Chingleput 
and for the lower strata in Ramanathapuram. Wages generally accounted for fairly 
large proportion of the disposals for both the strata. 

15.5.14 The expeiLses j)cr acre and the value of output per acre were at the 
lowest levels in Ramanathajniram among the selected districts of the East Coast. 
For the upper strata cultivators the highest level of output was recorded in Chingle¬ 
put and the liigheist level of expenses in Nizamabad. For the lower strata cultivators 
the highest level of expenses and output were in West Godavari. In West Godavari, 
Chingleput aud Nizamabad, the cultivation expenses of tlie upper strata were larger 
than those of the lower, while in Ramanathapuram the expenses were slightly higher 
for the lower strata. 

15.5.16 Among the selected districts of the West Coast region, the cultiva¬ 
tion expenses were at the lowest level at slightly less than Rs 80 per acre in both the 
strata in Ratnagiri. The expenses per acre averaged Rs 156 and Rs 232 respec¬ 
tively in Malabar, while in Quilon they worked out to Rs 231 and Rs 315 respectively, 
for the upper and the lower strata. In Quilon and Malabar relatively larger expen¬ 
diture on seed, manure and wages, due to highly intensive cultivation of the crop, 
aocmmted for this high level of cost. In both the districts relatively higher level of 
expenses were recorded for the lower strata. In Malabar higher value of seed used and 
larger amount of wages paid, and in Quilon generally higher levels of expenditure 
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on all items, by the lower strata, account for this feature. Some of the recorded 
expenses for Malabar, particularly on preparing seed beds and interculturing are 
very high and appear doubtful. In this district, although the expenses of the lower 
strata were higher than those of the upper, the value of gross produce of the lower 
strata was at a substantially lower level. In Quilon, however, the output per acre 
of the lower strata cultivators was about 64 per cent higher than that of the upper; 
tlie cultivation expenses were only about 37 per cent higher. In Ratnagiri the 
cultivation expenses and the value of gross produce for the two strata were nearly 
at the same level. The value of gross produce was at a higher level as compared 
to Malabar and at a lower level as compared to Quilon. 

15.5.16 In the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region rice does not occupy as important 
a i)lace in the crop pattern as in the regions (oiisidered abov(‘. The cultivation 
expenses in the selected districts except Deoria averaged less than Rs 40 per acre 
for cultivating faniilie.s in both the upper and the lower strata. With the exception 
of seed, the expenses in the districts of the region were generally at the same levels 
or lower as compared to the exj^enses in the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh region. 
The value of output per acre was higher for both the strata in Sultanpur and Deoria, 
as compared to the general level in the districts of Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh. 
In Jauiipur the value of gross produce was at a low level probably due to the adverse 
rainfall and weather conditions. As compared to other districts, expenses in Deoria 
were at high levels, mainly due to higher cash wage payments and disposals in kind. 
Disposals were largely in connexion with payment of wages, remuneration to artisans, 
etc. There was not much difference between the cultivation expenses incurred by 
cultivators of the upper and the lower strata. 

Wheat 

15.5.17 The important wheat-growing areas are the Punjab, Western Uttar 
Pradesh and parts of Central India. Cultivation of wheat is fairly important in 
some of the cotton-growing districts of Western Cotton region and some of the Deccan 
districts. Wheat is also grown in some of the Easti^rn Uttar Pradesh districts as 
well as in some parts of Rajasthan. 

15.6.18 The Punjab-PEPSU region is one of the most fertile wheat-growing 
areas in India. With the exception of Mohindergarli, where prevalence of famine 
conditions was probably responsible for low acreage under the crop, the crop was 
grown over fairly large areas by cultivators of both the strata, in all the districts. 
Chiltivation expenses per acre generally ranged from Rs 35 to Rs 60 in the case of 
cultivators of the upper strata and from Rs 40 to Rs 65 in the case of cultivators of 
the lower strata. The expenses on seed were generally around Rs 10 per acre in both 
the starata. The expenses on manure showed some variation between the districts. 
Cash wages per acre averaged about Rs 3 or less in both the strata. Disposals in 
kind, of which rent share to landlord and co-sharer generally accounted for a large 
proportion in both strata, showed some variation between the districts and between 
the strata in the same district. In most districts more than two-thirds of the 
disposals were made towards this item. 
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TABLE I5.33~VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 
EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : WHEAT CROP 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rui)ees] 



UPPEK STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Hegion /1 

i 

1 

Value of 
groHS produce 

Oultivaiiun 

exiiensoH 

Value of 
gross produce 

(.Hiltivation 

expenses 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 

Assam-Bengal 

1 




fiakhimpur. 

- 

- 



Cachar. 

*■- 




Kamrup. 

47*5 

17*5 

- 

- 

Tripara. 

- 

- 

- 

, 

.Jalpaiguri. 

HR • 7 

j 99*9 

51*2 

20*0 

Bihar-Bengai 

Malda.1 

«3t> 

53*9 

82-8 

40*1 

Burdwan.' 

273*3 

176*0 


[ 

Midnapore. 


... 

i - ! 

! 

Bhagalpur. i 

1 113*7 

82*4 

81*1 

! 00*3 

Monghvr. 

89*1 

55*9 

147*8 

! 74-.t 

Hazaribagh. 

_ 

- 

, 

j 

Palamau. 

80*2 

22*0 

99*8 

1 22-6 

Mirzapur. 

1 118*1 

40*9 

211*2 

1 47*7 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia.. 

i 

1 1880 

08 * 5 

j 

j 205 • 8 

75*0 

Deoria. 

230-7 

70*3 

247*7 

78*0 

Jaunpur. 

132*5 

45*2 i 

1 102-4 

49-3 

Sultanpur. 

rSitapur. 

189*4 i 

07*9 : 

i 97*5 

04*5 

220*8 

37*0 

224*1 

31*2 

Western Uttar Pradesh i 





Kanpur. 

120*3 

53 • 0 

131*0 

05*9 

Hamirpur . 

100*4 

23*9 

94*5 

18*0 

Shahjahanpur . 

120*4 

48*7 

218*4 

80*5 

Agra . 

187*1 

47-4 

290*0 

70*3 

Aligarh . 

194*0 

58*7 

199*4 

70*1 

Nainital . 

124*0 

47*5 

197-2 

81-9 

Meerut . 

178*7 

43-2 

159-2 

41*9 

Punjab*PEPSU 





Sirmoor . 

78*3 

30*5 

95*4 

42*8 

Hoshiarpur . 

110*9 

37-5 

98-7 

47-4 

Jullundur . 

139*8 

59*0 

128*2 

50*1 

Hissar .. 

151*2 

43*2 

168*6 

56*0 

Bhatinda . 

191*3 

01-9 i 

222*3 

05*9 

Mohindergarh . 

293*0 

50*7 

275*0 

28*2 

Rajasthan 





Chum. . 

- 

- 


- 

Barmor . 

106*2 

179*3 

- 


Sirohi . 

66*1 

67-2 

02-2 

70*7 

Jaipur. 

206-8 

37-9 

132-2 

39-2 

Sawai Madhopur. 

58-3 

47-7 j 

41-4 

33-4 

Chittorgarh. 

66-3 

37‘9 

43-0 

29*2 
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TABLE 15.33—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 
EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : WHEAT CROP— 

Concluded 


[IntenaiTe enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 



UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Region / District 

Value of 
gross produce 

Cultivation 

expenses 

Value of 
gross produce 

Cultivation 

ex|>en8es 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Central India 





Jhabua. 

3b5 2 

44-9 

33-01 

1-81 

Shivpuri. 

871 

31-6 

43-9 

23-3 

Shajapur. 

134 7 

44-0 

166-7 

42-3 

Bhilaa. 


39*7 

60-0 

46-0 

Raisen. 

49-8 

36*6 

47-6 

39-7 


111-8 I 

26 3 

77-6 

14-7 


93-7 

34 7 

63-8 

36-3 

Sagar. 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

45 0 

30 7 1 

29-8 

27-8 

Sambalpur. 

30 0» 

- 


... 

Puri. 

— 


- 

- 

Koiaput. .. 

- 

- 

- 


Bilaspur. 

52-8 

17-6 



I>urg. 

4-2 

11-2 

1*3 

7-3 

Chanda.. 

48-2 

19-2 

46-2 

21-6 

Western Cotton region 





Nagpur. 

45-8 

19-2 

42 6 

20-8 

AkoU. 

94-7 

24-9 

143-2 

26-1 

Soiath. 

306-4 

130-5 

290-6 

131-9 

Ahxnedabad. 

79-6 

63-1 

113-6 

67-1 

Broach.. 


14-2 


20-4 

West Khandesh. 

62-6 

29-9 

30 4 

16-1 

Parbhani . 

76-7 

[ 27-9 

67-6 

22-2 

North Deccan 





Poona. 

103-6 

43-3 

97-2 

48-8 

Kolhapur. 

83-31 

- 


- 

Bijapur. 

28-3 

14-0 

24-2 

9-2 

Osmanabad. 

30-8 

11-9 

I 32-2 

8-9 

Mahbubnagar. 

- 

12-0 

- 

63-4 

Kumool. 

14-4 

22-8 

- 

- 

South Deccan 





Hassan. 





Bangalore. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coimbatore. 


- 

- 

- 

Cuddapah . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

East Coast 





Nisamabad . 




— 

West Qodarari . 

— 

.. 



Chmgleput . 


- 


- . 

Ramanathapuram . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

West Coast 


1 



Ratnagiri . 

- 


- 


Malabar . 

- 


- 

•• 

Qution . 



— 1 

— 


* Per acre of area harvested; information on area sown was not available. 
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15.5.19 In Hissar, Hoshiarpur, Bhatinda and Sirmoor, the cultivation expen¬ 
ses of the lower strata were higher than those of the upper strata. The larger dis¬ 
posals, chiefly towards rent and (jrop-share, were mainly responsible for the higher 
expenditure of the lower strata in all districts except Bhatinda. In Bhatinda 
generally higher expenditure on all items except rent and crop-share paid in kind in 
the case of the lower strata more than compensated for the higher expenditure on rent 
and crop-share by the upper strata. In Mohindergarh no expenditure other than on 
seed and manure was reported; these expenses were, however, at higher levels as 
compared to other districts. In Bhatinda and Jullundur the cultivation expenses 
Avere at higher levels than in the other districts. In Bhatinda this was accom¬ 
panied by a relatively high level of outturn. The gross value of output was at a 
comparatively low level in Sirmoor. 

15.5.20 In the Western Uttar Pradesh region the cultivation expenses 
per acre generally ranged from about Rs 45 to Rs 55 in the upper strata and 
averaged more than Rs 65 in the low^er strata. The value of seed used in the districts 
of this region was at levels higher than in the Punjab-PEPSU region, whereas the 
disposals in kind were at lower levels. The disposals were low in the region, although 
wages for labour and remuneration for services were generally higher, because of 
smaller payments of rent. Cash wages paid were at the same level in both the 
regions. 

15.5.21 Among the districts of W^estern Uttar Pradesh, cultivation expenses 
per acre averaged at the highest level at Rs59 in Aligarh and at the lowest at Rs 24 in 
Hamirpur, for the up|)er strata cultivators. In the lower strata, the expenditure per 
acre was the lowest at Rs 19 in Hamirpur and the highest at Rs 82 in Nainital. 
The variations in the value of seed and manure used and disposals in kind, largely 
towards payment of wages to harvest labour and remuneration to artisans and 
services, were mainly responsible for the variation in the cultivation expenses between 
districts. The value of oiittuni j)er acre was the lowest at about Rs 100 in Hamirpur. 
In Meerut, Aligarh and Agra it was at substantially higher levels in both the strata, 
and in Nainital and Shahjahanpur, in the case of the lower strata. 

15.5.22 In Agra, Aligarh, Kanpur, Shahjahanpur and Nainital, the expenses 
of the lower strata were higher than those of the upper. On manure and rent 
gem rally the lower strata incurred larger exj)enditure in all these districts. In 
Shahjahanpur wages in kind to harvest labour, and in Agra remuneration to artisans 
and services, were substantially higher among the lower strata. 

15.5.23 The extent of area under wheat was small in the Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh region as compared t.o that in the Western Uttar Pradesh region. The 
average, cultivation expenses per acre exceeded about Rs 65 in both the strata in 
Sultanpur, Deoria and Ballia. In the other two selected districts of the region, the 
per acre expenses were at lower levels. Value of seed used was higher while the dis¬ 
posals at harvest wei;e lower, especially for the lower strata, in the districts of this 
region as compared to the districts in the two regions considered earlier. Kind 
payments at harvest were lower because the rent and crop-share payments in kind 


60 
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TABLE i5.34~VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION EX- 

CULTI- 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in 


Region/District 

Area 

sown 

Value 
of gross 
produce 

Expend!' 
ture on 
seed 

Ezpendl- 
tuie on 
manure 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals 
in kind 

0 

Total 

A8U WAG] 

Plough¬ 

ing 

DS 

Har- 

rowing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Benfai 









Lakhimpur. 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

Caehar. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KAmrap. 

0*4 

47 6 

7*6 

10*0 

- 

- 


- 

Tripura. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 



Jalpaiguri. 


66*7 

33*3 

33*3 

33 3 

- 


- 

Blhar-B«ngftl 









Malda. 

57-4 

93*6 

32 3 

1*3 

12*9 

7 4 

3 3 

0*4 

Bordwan. 

0-3 

273*3 

23*3 

- 

- 

IS3 3 

- 

- 

Kidnapore.. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

29*0 

113*7 

34*2 

2*4 


SO 

3*6 


Monghyr. 

216*4 

89*1 

29*6 

1*6 

21*5 

3 3 

2*1 

- 

Hazaribagh.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Palamau. 

50*2 

60-2 

18*4 



02 

- 

- 

Minapur. 

106*2 

118*1 

37*1 

0*6 

3*2 

*•• 

- 

- 

Eastern Utter Pradatli 









Ballia. 

35*6 

168*0 

29*5 

14*8 

12*2 

12 0 

6*6 

0*8 

Deoria. 

59*8 

230*7 

36*4 

17*7 

14*1 

2 1 



Jaunpur. 

48*1 

132*5 

33*0 

5*9 

6*8 

- 

- 

- 

Soltanpur. 

40*3 

189*4 

40*0 

14*9 

10*3 

2 7 


- 

Sitapur. 

96*7 

220*8 

26*5 

0*1 

11*8 

0 2 

- 

- 

Western Utter Pradesh 









Kanpur. 

109*3 

126*3 

20*8 

18*0 

14*3 

OS 

0*1 

- 

Hamirpur. .. 

801*0 

100*4 

11*3 

1*4 

IM 

0 1 

- 

- 

Shahjahanpur. 

287*6 

120*4 

26*6 

10*3 

12*3 

OS 

- 

- 

Am. 

117*6 

187*1 

27*6 

5*2 

12*9 

1*0 


0*6 

Aligarh. 

215*6 

1 194*0 

19*2 

10*3 

26*7 

3 S 


1 - 

Nainital. 

236*5 

! 124*6 

23*2 

6*5 

16*4 

14 

- 

! 

Meerut. 

259*9 

1 178*7 

17*0 

1*2 

S8-6 

2 S 

- 

! 01 

PunJab-PEPSU 









Sirmoor..... 

314*9 

78*3 

8*7 

11*1 

15*5 

12 

- 


Hoshiarpur. 

704*3 

116*9 

11*1 


25*0 

0 7 

- 

- 

Jullundur. 

506*3 

139*8 

10*7 

mSM 

42*3 

1*4 

- 


Hisaar. 

177*0 

151*2 

7*6 


32*0 

3 4 


- 

Bhatinda. 

431*0 

191*3 

8*9 

9*1 

41*3 

2 4 



Mohindergarh. 

18*1 

293*0 

23*6 

27*1 

- 

- 

- 

*• 

Rajasthan 









Chum... 

- 

- 





- 


Barmer.* 

82*9 

166*2 

24*2 

98*4 

39*4 

17*3 

4*0 

1*8 

Sirohi. 

207*9 

1 65*1 

27*2 

19*2 

18*7 

7*1 



Jaipur. 

53*5 

1 206*8 

24*4 

0*4 

6*6 

4*S 

.. 

0*9 

Sawai Itedhopur. 

111*0 

58*3 

23*1 

15*4 

2*7 

4*S 



Chittorgarh. 

161*0 

66*3 

20*0 

8*3 

7*5 

2 1 

1*0 

0*1 
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PENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : WHEAT CROP—UPPER STRATA 
VATORS 

acres per 100 familioB. Amount in ruj)ees] 





CASH WAOKS —Concluded 



R^'gion/District 

Proj)ar* 
ing sot^d 
IhhIs 

Trans- 
]>lanting, 
Kowing, 
etc. 1 

Intt^r- 
cul til ring 

Harvest' 
ing 1 

j ' 

Thresh¬ 
ing etc. 

i 

1 i 

Proces¬ 

sing 

I 

Other 

ojjera- 

tions 


« 

10 ^ 

11 

12 { 

13 1 

14 

15 

Asiam-Bengal 





! 



Lakhirapur. 

- 

_ 1 

- 


- 

- 

• 

Caohar. 

- 




- 

- 

- 

Kamrup.’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 1 

- 

- 

Tripura. 

_ i 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bihar-Bangal 








Blalcla. 

0*1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

Burdwan. 

1300 

- 


- 

23-3 

- 

- 

Blidnapore. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

1*4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mongh vr. 

Hazaribagh. 

0-6 


01 




0-4 

Palamau. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-2 

- 

Mirzapur. .. 

- 


- 


- 

- 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh 








Ballia. 

0-3 

0-4 

0*2 

0-2 


0-7 

3 3 

Deoria. 

01 

01 

- 

- 


10 

0-6 

Jaunpur. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

Sultanpur. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1-8 

Sitapur . i 

- 

“ 




0-2 


Western Uttar Pradesh 







0-3 

Kanpur . 

- 



- 

01 

- 

Hamirpur ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

~ 

Shahjahanpur . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

0*4 


— 

Agra . 

Aligarh . 



0-2 

0*2 

- 

0*4 1 

01 


- 

- 

0-8 


01 

30 

Nainitai .. 

0-4 

0-5 

- 1 

0-4 

- 

01 

- 

Meerut. 

01 

21 

- 


0*3 


1 

Puniab*PEPSU 






0-2 

10 

Sirmoor. 

- 

- 

- 


* 

Hoshiarpur. 

- 

- 

0-7 

- 


— 


Jullundur . 

— 

— 

1-6 

— 

— 


* 

Hisear. .. 



- 

2-8 

0*2 

01 

0-4 

Bhatinda . 

- 

- 

01 

13 

01 

0-4 

0*7 

Mohindergarh . 

- 

— 



— 



Ilajasthan 








Chum . 

— 

— 

*• 





Banner . 

- 

- 

- 

6-3 

- 

- 

5-7 

Sirohi . 

1 ~ 

31 

0-8 

2-3 

0-9 

- 


Jaipur . 

8awai Madhopur . 


- 


50 

4*9 

0-7 

0-1 

oo 

1 

©o 

1 

Chittorgarh . 




0*6 

0*2 
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TABLE IS.34—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 

STRATA 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in 








CASH WAGES 

Begion /District 

Area 

sown 

Value 
of gross 
produce 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

on 

seed 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

on 

manure 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals 
in 

kind 

Total 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Har- 

rr)wing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 






■1 



Jhabua.. 

90 

m<iihVM 

11-6 


33-3 


- 

- 

Shivpuri. 


87 1 


- 

8-0 



- 

Shajapur. 

182-3 

134 7 

18-9 


24-5 


- 

- 

Bhilsa. 

1.189-9 

61-1 

16 2 

- 


2 8 

0-1 

- 

Raisen. 

651-7 

49-8 

21-2 


■lEl 

10 

- 

- 

Satna. 

190-3 

111-8 

17-2 

0-9 

8-1 

0 1 

0-1 

- 

Rewa.. 

318-0 

93 7 

20-9 

1-7 

11-4 

0 7 


- 

Sagar. 

1,349-9 

45 0 

21-9 

- 

8-0 

0 8 


0-1 

Oriita and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

0-1* 

30-0* 








- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I: j! ■ U J 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


38-2 

52-8 

17-4 

- 

0 1 

0 1 

- 

- 


lO-l 

4 2 

11-1 


0-1 

- 

- 

- 

Chanda . 

125-8 

48'2 

11-9 

- 

7-1 

02 

- 

- 

Western Cotton region 









Nagpur . 

431-5 

45 8 

12 8 

0 1 

5 6 

0 7 


- 

Akola . 

230-3 

94-7 

6-8 

3 4 

7-8 

6 9 

4 4 

0-1 

Sorath . 

41-9 


18-9 

42-6 

59 7 

9 3 

- 

- 

Ahmedabad . 

172-8 

79-6 

18-9 

14 9 

21-4 

7 9 

11 

0-8 

Broach . 

16-7 

- 

13 5 


- 

0 7 

- 

- 

West Khandesh . 

250-3 

62 6 

15 1 

7 3 

2 7 

4 8 

- 

- 

Parbhani . 

78-2 

76-7 

12 3 

2-1 

115 

2 0 

0-1 

0-1 

North Deccan 









Poona . 

44 3 

103 5 

8-8 

20 1 

9-6 

4 8 

- 

• 

Kolhapur. 

0-6» 

83-3* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


237-2 

28 3 

6 9 

0 1 




- 

Osmanabad. 


KQO 

3-5 

1-4 


■If 


- 

Mahbubnagar. 


- 


6-0 

- 


- 

- 


2-5 

14-4 

16-8 

4-4 

- 

16 

~ 


South Deccan 









Hassan. .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Bangalore . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Coimbatore . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 


- 

Cuddapah .. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

East Coast 









Nizamabad . 


- 


- 

— 


- 

.. 

West Godavari . 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 



Chingleput . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Ramanathapiiram . 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

West Coast 









Ratnagiii . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

BCalabar . . 

- 

— 

.. 



... 


— 

Qoilon ... 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



* Area haireeted. 
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EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : WHEAT CROP—UPPER 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


anres p< 5 r 100 familioH. Amount in rui^eea] 









CASH WAGES— Concluded 



Region /District 

Prepar¬ 
ing seed 
bt>d8 

Trans¬ 

planting, 

8owing, 

etc. 

Inter- 

culturing 

Harvest¬ 

ing 

Thresh¬ 

ing 

etc. 

Proces¬ 

sing 

Other 

opera¬ 

tions 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Central India 






0*6 

0-2 

0-1 

11 


0-5 i 

- 

- 

0-3 

0-1 


02 i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

01 



01 

- ! 

0-5 



0-3 

0-1 

_ 1 

0 3 

0-3 




- 


- 

“ 


0*7 


— 


- 






0 2 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

01 



' e 







Orista and Eait Madhya 
Pradesh 




! 

. 

- 

- 

pjjri . . 


- 

- 

- 






- 

- 

- 






- 

- 

01 






- 

- 

- 




. 


- 

0-2 

- 

“ 



Western Cotton region 


0 2 

0 3 

0 2 

. 


0*4 



20 

- 

- 

01 


0-9 




4 6 

3 8 


2-9 

0-7 


„ j 

- ' 

- 

2-7 

0-4 




_ 

- 




AVijiiaf WinndfiRh. . . .. 


10 

3 4 

0-3 




Vt gWa< JVlItalJviODJa ••••••••* 


0-1 

1-8 

- 

“ 



North Deccan 



15 

30 


- 

0-3 



- 

- 

- 

“ 





0-2 

0-1 

- 

“ 





0-1 

0-6 

01 






- 

- 


“ 



XVLAuUUUimgm ••••**•••• 


0-8 

0-8 

- 

•*’ 



South Deccan 






- 

- 



- 

- 

"*■ 






- 

- 








- 

■* 












East Coast 



... 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 







- 

- 

* 

*“ 



Vi»ningiejmv«. • • ... 


- 

- 

"" 




Ramanathapuram 








West Coast 



- 

, - 

- 

- 

- 

xvavnagiii* 

- 

- 

- 

— 





- 

- 









* 






» Per acre of area harvestea. 
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TABLE ISJ5—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 

STRATA 

[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in 


CASH WAGES 


Region/District 

Area 

sown 

Value 
of gross 
prepuce 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

on 

seed 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

on 

manure 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals 
in 

kind 

Total 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Har- 

rowing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Astam-BengAl 









Lakhimpur. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


Caohar. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Kamnip. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Tripura. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

3 3 

51-2 

8-8 

11-8 

- 

- 

- 


BIhar-Bengal 

Malda. 

22-3 

82-8 

34-2 


111 

0 8 

0*6 

0-2 

Burdwan. 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

Midnapore. 

- 

_ 




- 

- 


Bhagalpur. 

17-5 

81-1 

34-3 

4-9 

9-8 

113 

8-6 

- 

Monghyr. 

37*8 

147-8 

38 4 

2-3 

29-4 

4 3 

4 1 

- 

Hazaribagh. 





- 

- 

- 

- 

Palamau. 

12'8 

99-8 

22-6 



- 

- 

- 

Miixapur . 

7-5 

211-2 

38-3 

1-7 

5-6 

2 1 

1-6 

0-5 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia . 

8-5 

266-8 

33-9 

10-6 

15-2 

15 9 

14-0 


Deoria . 

14.8 

247-7 

39-7 

27-7 

9-6 

1-8 

0-7 

- 

Jaunpur . | 

7-6 ! 

! 102 4 

37-6 

11-7 


- 

- i 

- 

Sultanpur . ! 

12.2 i 

97 5 j 

39-8 

20-2 

1 3-8 

0 7 

0-5 

- 

Sitapur .. 

i 

43*8 1 

! 224-1 

1 

23-4 I 


7-8 

- 

- 


Western UttarPradesh 


i 

1 






Kanpur . 

49 8 i 

131-6 i 

i 18 4 

17-7 

29-8 

- 

- ! 

- 

Hamirpur .. 

209-9 i 

! 94-6 

11-7 

0-1 

6-1 

0 7 

- 

- 

Sbabjahanpur . 

618 

1 218-4 i 

1 27-2 

25-4 

27-9 

- 1 

- 

- 

Agra . 

166 

296-6 

1 27-1 

15-1 

! 28-1 

~ 

- 

- 

Aligarh . . 

686 

1 199-4 

1 19-1 

15-8 

38-4 

2 8 1 

- 

- 

Nainital .i 

82*7 

197-2 

27-4 

12-7 

40-2 

18 

- 


Meerut . 

89-4 

159-2 

15-2 

0-6 

23-4 

I 1 

2 8 

- 


Punfab-PEPSU 



1 


j 




Sirmoor . 

143-8 

95 4 1 

9-8 

12-4 

20-1 

OS 

- i 

- 

Hoshiarpur . 

423-4 

98-7 j 

10! 

0-6 

36-6 

0-1 


- 

JuUundur. 

222 3 

128-2 j 

9-2 

4-9 

41-6 

0 4 



Hissar. 

61-0 

168-6 1 

9-0 

- 

44-0 

3 0 


• 

Bhatinda.... | 

164-3 

222-3 

10-1 

12-7 

39-5 

3 8 

0-2 


Mohindergarh .j 

64 

275-6 

16 3 

11-9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rajasthan j 

Chum . 1 







I ^ 


Banner . ! 








** 

Sirohi .i 

82-5 

62-2 

25-6 

16-9 

18-8 

f S 


1 — 


29-4 

132-2 

29-4 

3-3 

2-6 

3 9 


** 

Sawai Madhopur . ! 

60-8 

41-4 

16-2 

9-2 

1-6 

8 4 



Chittorgarh . | 

94-5 

1 

43-0 

18-8 

2-2 

7*9 

0 3 

0-3 

- 
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EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN i WHEAT CROP—LOWER 
CULTIVATORS 

acres per 100 families. Amount in rupees] 


CASH WAGES —Concluded 


Region/District 

Prepar¬ 
ing seed 
bods 

Trans¬ 

planting, 

sowing, 

etc. 

Inter- 

oulturing 

Harvest¬ 

ing 

Thresh¬ 

ing 

etc. 

Proces¬ 

sing 

Other 

oj)era- 

tions 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IT) 

Aitam-Bengal 








Lakhimpur. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


Oaohar. 

- 


- 

- 


- 


Kamrup. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tripura. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Jalpaiguri. 

. - 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Bihar-Bangal 








BialcLa. 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

Burdwan. 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

Midnai>ore. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Bhagalpur. 

2-7 

- 

- 

.... 

- 

- 

- 

Monghyr. 

Uazaribagh. 


01 

: 




O-l 

Palamau. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mirzapur. 

" 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Eastarn Uttar Pradesh 

BaUia. 

- 






1-9 

Deoria. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*8 

- 

Jaunpur. 

; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sultaiipur. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

0-2 

Sitapur. 

j 


- 

- * 

i 


- 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

1 

1 _ i 





- 


Hamirpur. 

i 

0*5 

- 


- 


- 

Sbahjahanpur.! 

I 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

- 

- 

0-3 

- 

0-3 

2-2 

Nainital.. 


0-2 

- 

1-4 


- 

- 

Meerut. 

— 

2-8 


i _ 




Puniab-PEPSU 






0 5 

Sirmoor. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

Hoshiarpur. 


- 

01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JuUuudur. 

- 

— 

0-4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hissar. 

- 

- 

- 

2*2 

0-5 

- 

0*2 

Bhatinda. 

- 

- 

- 

2-6 

0-3 

0*6 

- 

Mohiiidergarh. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 


Bajasthan 








Ohuru. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Barmer. 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Strohi. 

- 

3*2 

0-8 

3-9 

1*7 

~ 


Jaipur. 

- 

- 

- 

3-9 

- 

-* 

- 

Sawai Madhopur. 

- 

- 

- 

4-6 

0-5 

0-2 

“ 

Ohittorgarh. 

1 _ 

i 
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TABLE 15.35—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 

STRATA 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in 


Region/District 

Area 

sown 

Value 
of gross 
prepuce 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

on 

seed 

1 

Ex^iendi- 

ture 

on 

manure 

Value 
of dis¬ 
posals 
in 

kind 

CASH WAGES 

Total 

Plough- 

ing 

Har¬ 

rowing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 









Jhabua. 

38-7» 

33 0‘ 

- 

- 

1-8* 

- 

- 


Shivpuri. 

68*4 

43-9 

19-8 


3-4 

0 1 

- 

0-1 

Shajapur. 

64 0 

165 7 

13-8 

- 

27-4 

II 

- 

- 

Bhiisa. 

421-7 

60-0 

17-2 

- 

26-7 

2 1 

- 

- 

Raisen. 

140-8 

47-6 

19-6 

- 

19-8 

0 3 



Satna. 

26-8 

77-6 

8-6 

_ 

6 2 

_ 



Kewa. 

64-2 

63-8 

20-7 

2-6 

12-1 

10 

- 

- 

Saffar. 

256-0 

29-8 

21-3 


6-1 

0 4 

0-1 

0-1 

Orissa and Eut Madhya 






Pradesh 









Sambalpur. 

. - 

- 



- 


- 

- 

Puri. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 




- 

Koraput. 

- 

- 

- 

- 




- ■ 

Bilaspur. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Durg. 

1-5 

1-3 

7 3 


_ 

- 

- 

- 

Chanda. 

16-6 

46-2 

12-1 

0-3 

9-2 


- 

- 

Western Cotton region 









Nagpur.*. 

78-0 

42-6 

11 3 

0 4 

8-7 

0 4 

- 


AkoJa. 

10-0 

143-2 

3 6 

- 1 

7-4 

15 2 

10'6 

- 

Soiath. 

14-6 

290-5 

24-3 

33 9 

j 66-8 

7 0 


- 

Ahmedahad. 

49-7 

113 6 

25-8 

10-3 

' 21-8 

9 2 

- 

0-8 

Broach. 

7-3 


12-2 

8-2 



.. 


West Khandesh. 

61-9 

30-4 

9 4 

3-8 

14 

0 5 

- 

- 

Parbhani. 

18-6 

67-6 

i 16 4 

- 

6-8 


- 

- 

North Deccan 









Poona. 

16-7 

97-2 

8-7 

16-8 

9-6 

13 8 


~ 

Kolhapur.... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

Bijapur. 

15-3 

24-2 

7-6 

— 

1 0-5 

II 

- 

0-4 

Osmanabad. 

160-1 

32-2 

3 2 

- 

1 6-6 

0 2 

- 

1 

Mahbubnagar. 

0-3 

- 

26-7 



20 7 

- 

[ 

Kumool. 

- 




- 

- 

- 


South Deccan 









Kassan. 


— 







Bangalore. 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

Coimbatore. 









Cuddapah.. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

East Coast 









Nizamabad. 


... 



«. 

... 



West Qodavari... 









Chinglepnt. 

- 


- 




- 

- 

Bamanathapuram.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

West Coast 









Eatnagiri... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Malabar. 

- 

— 


.. 


- 

- 


Quilon. 

— 



— 


— 

- 

“* 


* Area harvested 
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EXPENSES PER ACRE OF AREA SOWN : WHEAT CROP—LOWER 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


aci-es per 100 famifieM. Amcnmt in rupoes] 





OAHH WAGES —Concluded 



Region /District 

Prepar¬ 
ing seed 
IkwIb 

Trans¬ 

planting, 

sowing, 

etc. 

Inter- 

culturing 

Harvest¬ 

ing 

Thresh¬ 
ing I 

etfC. 

i 

Proces¬ 

sing 

1 

Other 

opera¬ 

tions 


9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Central India 

Jhabim... 








Shivpuri. 

- 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

Shajapiir. 

BhiJsa. 

00 

- 


0-3 

0-4 

0-2 

0-6 

1-2 

Haisen. 



_ 

01 

0-2 



Satna. 



— 

_ 




lie.wn. 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

Sa^ar . 

0 2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 








Puri. 



— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Kora put. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bilaspur. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

. 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Chanda. 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

- 

- 


Western Cotton region 








Nagpur. 


01 

0*3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Akola. 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 



Sorath . ! 

- 

— 

4'3 

3-3 



0-2 

Ahmedabad . 

_ i 

- 

- 

4-6 

2-3 


1*6 

Broach . 

_ 



_ 


- 

- 

West Khandesh . 

« 

0-3 


- 

0-2 

- 

- 

Parbhjini ... * 



_ 



_ 


North Deccan 








Poona . 

- 

- 

4-6 

0-6 

- 

- 

2-8 

Kolhapur . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Bijapur . 

- 

0-6 

0*2 

- 

- 


- 

Osmanabad . 

- 

— 

— 

0-2 

- 

- ^ 

- 

Mahbubnagar . 

- 


26'7 

- 

- 


- 

Kumool . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 



South Deccan 








Haasan. 


- 

i 

- 

- 

- 


Bangalore. 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Coimbatore. 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Cuddapah ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

** 

*• 

East Coast 








Nizamabad . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

West Godavari . 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Ohingleput . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


** 

Ramanathapuram . 

““ 



%- 




West Coest 








Ratnagiri . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Malabar .. 

— 

— 

*• 





Quiion . 

" 






■ 


• Per acre of area harve«ted. 
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were negligible in tbe disfcricts of the region. The value of gross produce per acre 
was generally at a level higher than in the Punjab-PEPSU and the Western Uttar 
Pradesh regions. 

15.5.24 Variation in the cultivation expenses between the districts was 
generally due to difference in the levels of seed and manure used. Cash wages paid 
were relatively high in both the strata in Ballia; disposals in kind, mainly in connex¬ 
ion with wage payment to harvest labour were also relatively high in the lower strata 
in this district. The value of gross produce was very high in Sitapux in both the 
strata although cultivation expenses were at the lowest level in the district. In 
Jaunpur, Deoria and Ballia, cultivation expenses were higher among the lower than 
among the upper strata. In Jaunpur and Deoria seed and manure used were at 
relatively higher levels in the lower strata. In Ballia the value of seed used, cash 
wages and disposals in kind were the items which pushed up the expenses in the 
lower strata. The value of gross produce showed wide variations between the two 
strata except in Sitapur and Deoria. 

15.5.25 Cultivation expenses in the upper and the lower strata in the Western 
Cotton region generally stood at very low levels. As compared to the Punjab- 
PEPSU region, the value of seed used and the amount of cash wages paid was 
slightly higher in both the strata in this region. But the value of disposals in kind 
in the region was very low except in Sorath and Ahmedabad districts. The value 
of gross produce in the region was generally much lower than the value of gross 
produce recorded in the Punjab-PEPSU region. 

15.6.26 The expenses per acre in the upper strata were at high levels in 
Ahmedabad and Sorath. In these districts the expenses on all items, especially 
disposals in kind at harvest, were generally at relatively higher levels. In Akola, 
West Khandesh and Parbhani the expenses per acre among the upper strata ranged 
between Rs 25 and Rs 30. The variations in the expenditure on seed, manure 
and labour for seasonal agricultural operations were mainly responsible for tbe varia¬ 
tions between districts in cultivation expenses. In some districts rent and share pay¬ 
ments also accounted for the variation. Cultivation expenses for the lower strata 
showed the smne trend as those for the upper strata. The variation between districts 
was due to the same factors as in the case of the upper strata. The value of gross 
produce was at a relatively high level in Ahmedabad, Akola and Sorath. It was 
at the highest level in Sorath, in the case of both the strata, being Rs 306 and 
Rs 291 respectively per acre in the upper and the lower strata. 

15.5.27 Except in West Khandesh, there was hardly any significant difference 
between the cultivation expenses of the two strata of cultivators. The pattern 
of distribution of expenditure, however, showed some difference between the strata. 
The value of manure used was generally higher in the upper than in the lower strata. 
In respect of seed, wages and disposals, the upper strata incurred relatively larger 
expenditure only in some districts. Except in Ahmedabad and Akola, the value of 
gross produce was higher for the upper thm for the lower strata. 
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TABLE 15.36—VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF WHEAT 
CROP : UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[IntenBive enquiry data. Area sown in acres per 100 femilies. Amount in rupees] 


Region/Diutrict 

Area 

sown 

Value of 
total 
disposals 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and co- 
sharer 

Wages to 
labour for 
harvesting 
etc. 

Remuno- j 
ration to 
artisans 
and 

services 

Other 

payments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Atsam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 




1 

- j 

1 

I 


Cachar. 

- 

- 

- 


~ i 

- 

Kamrup. 

0-4 

- 


_ i 

1 

- 

Tripura. 


- 


- 


- 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

33 3 

33-3 

“ 1 

1 

— 

Bihar-Bengal 






I 

1 

Malda. 

67-4 

12-9 

2-0 

10-9 



Burdwan. 

0-3 

- 


- 

- 

* 

Midnapor©. 

- 

- 

- 


i - 

i 

Bhugalpur. 

290 j 

40 8 

25-3 

1-7 

i 11-8 

1-9 

Monghyr. 

Hazaribagh. 

216-4 

21 5 

13-1 

5-6 

i 0-3 

j 2-5 

i ^ I 

Palamau. 

50-2 

4 0 

0-6 

2-7 

i 

0-7 

Mirzapiir. 

105 2 

3*2 


2-8 

t 0-3 

j o.i 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Baltia. 

35-6 

12 2 

1-8 

8-4 

1-3 

i 0-7 

Deoria. 

59-8 

14 1 

- 

9-7 

1-8 

2-5 

Jaunpur. 

48-1 

8 3 

0-4 

0-6 

6-2 

0-1 

Sultan pur. 

40-3 

10 3 

1-6 

7-1 

1-3 

0-3 

Sitapur. 

96-7 

II 8 

- 

8-7 

2-9 

0-1 

Western Uttar Pradesh 






0-8 

Kanpur. 

109-3 

14 3 

1-4 

9-0 

3-1 

Hsmirpur. 

801-0 

II 1 

- 

8-1 

2-5 

0-5 

Shahjahanpur. 

287-6 

12 3 

2-6 

8-9 

0-8 

- 

Agra. 

117-6 

12-9 

2-2 

8-9 

1-5 

0-3 

Aligarh. 

216-6 

25-7 

- 

13-0 

10-7 

2-1 

Nainital. 

236-6 

16 4 

4-5 

7-0 

1 3-3 

1-6 

Meerut. 

269-9 

22 $ 

- 

10-8 

j 11-7 

“ 

Puniab-PEPSU 


IS 5 



8-6 

0-4 

Sirmoor. 

314-9 

5-8 

0-7 

Hoahiarpur. 

704-3 

25 0 

13-8 

7-8 

3-1 

0-3 

Juliundur. 

506-3 

42 3 

28-1 

3-9 

5-3 

6-0 

Hiasar. 

177-0 

32 0 

27-3 

0-2 

2-8 

1-7 

Bhaiinda. 

431-0 

41 3 

.36-0 

1-0 

3 3 

M 

Mohindergarh. 

18-1 

- 

“ 


■— 


Baiasthan 







Chum.. 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

lUrmer. 

82-9 

39 4 

19-8 

- 

0-4 

19-2 

Sirohi. 

207-9 

13 7 

3-1 

0-2 

5-2 

5-2 

Jaipur. 

63-6 

6-6 

- j 


6-6 

- 

8awai Madhopur. 

111-0 

2-7 

2-7 

- 


— 

Chittorgarh. 

161-0 

7-5 

2-5 1 

1-3 

3-7 
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TABLE I5.3^VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF WHEAT 
CROP : UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS-^Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in acres per ICO families. Amount in rupees] 


Region; District 

Area 

sown 

Value of 
total 
disposals 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and oo- 
sharer 

Wages to 
labour for 
harvesting 
etc. 

Remune* 
ration to 
artisans , 
and 

services 

Other 

payments 


1 1 

2 

3 • 

4 

5 

6 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhiisa. 

Raisen. 

Satna. 

Kewa... 

Sagar. 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput.• 

Bilaspur.! 

I>urg.I 

Chanda..j 

I 

Western Cotton region j 

Kagpur. 

Akola. 

Sorath. 

Ahmedabad. .. 

Broach. 

West Khandesh. 

Parbhanj. 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur.. 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbubnagar.. 

Kumool. 

South Deccan 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatoni. 

Cuddapah. 

East Coast 

Xizamabad. 

West Godavari. 

Chingleput. 

Ramanathapuram. 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri. 

Malabar. 

Quiion.*. 


9 0 33-3 

205-6 80 

182-3 24-5 

M89-9 20*7 

661-7 14 0 

190-3 8-1 

318-0 11-4 

1,349 9 8 0 


0-P 


38-2 0 1 
10-1 01 
125-8 7-1 


431-5 56 

230-3 7-8 

41-9 5f-7 

172-8 21-4 

16-7 

260-3 2-7 

78-2 11-5 


44-3 9 6 

0 - 6 » 

237-2 6-7 

369-0 6-4 

2-6 


2-8 
3 5 
V4 
0-9 
0-1 
0-6 


0-1 

1-9 


29 2 
13 2 

0-2 

6-9 


1-9 

4-0 
3 4 




* Area harvested. 
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TABLE 15.37—VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF WHEAT 
CROP! LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in acres jjcr 100 families. Amount in rupees] 


Region/District 

Area 

sown 

Value of 
total 

disposals | 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and co¬ 
sharer 

Wages to 
labour for 
harvesting 
etc. 

Remune¬ 
ration to 
artisans 
and 

services 

Other 

payments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Asfam-Bengal 







Lakhimpur. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Oachar. 

“ 

— 


_ 


— 

Kamrup. 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 


Tripura. 

-- 

- 



- 

- 

Jalpaiguri. 

3 3 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Bihar-Bengal 







Maida. 

22 3 

Ill 

1-0 

10-0 

- 

- 

Burdwan. 

- 


- 

_ 

- 

- 

Midna]K)re. 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Bhagaipur. 

17*6 

9 8 


1-7 

6-5 

1-6 

Mongiiyr. 

37H 

29 4 

15-4 

8-5 

- 

5-4 

Ila'Aaribagh. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Palamau. 

12‘8 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Mirzapur. 

7-5 

56 

4-4 

1-2 


- 

Emitern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia. 

8-5 

i 15 2 


8-1 

3-9 

3-2 

DtK)ria. 

14-8 

9 8 

- 

1-6 

0-6 

7-4 

Jaunpur. 

7-6 

i 

- 

- 


- 

Sultan pur. 

12*2 

I 3 8 

- 

3-7 


0-1 

Sitapur. 

43-8 

1 

- 

2-4 

5-3 

0-1 

Western Utter Predeth 

Kanpur. 

49 8 

1 

1 29 8 

19-2 

5-0 

6-0 

0-6 

Hamirjmr. 

209-9 

6 1 

01 

3 2 

2-4 

0-3 

Shah jakan pur. 

01-8 

27 9 

10-8 

13-7 

3-3 

- 

Agra. 

J6-5 

28 1 

4-8 

8-5 

13*8 

0-9 

Aligarh. 

H8-6 

38 4 

8-6 

12-6 

10-6 

6-7 

Nainital. 

82-7 

40 2 

28-6 

60 

4-0 

1-6 

Mt>erut. 

89-4 

23 4 

- 

6-1 

17-3 

- 

Puniab-PEPSU 


20 1 


0-1 

8-1 

0-2 

Sirraoor. 

143-8 

11-7 

Hoshiar])ur..i 

423-4 1 

36 6 

32-2 

2-2 

2-2 

- 

Jullundur*... 

222-3 

41 6 

29-9 

3-3 

4-3 

4 1 

Hissar. 

61-0 

44 0 

39-1 

2-3 

2-1 

0-5 

Bhatinda. 

164 3 

39 5 

32-1 

1-3 

4-9 

1*2 

Mohindergarh. 

6-4 


- 


““ 


Raiasthan 







Ohuru. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Barmer. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sirohi*.. .. 

82-5 

18 8 

6-9 

10 

6-0 

6-0 

Jaipur. 

29-4 

2 6 

- 

0-1 

2-6 

- 

Sawai Madhopur. 

1 60-8 

16 

0-9 

0-7 

- 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

94-5 

7 9 

3-6 

M 

3-2 
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TABLE 15.37—VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF WHEAT 
CROP: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Area sown in acres per JOO families. Amount in rupees] 


Region/District 

Area 

sown 

Value of 
total 
disposals 

Rent 
share to 
landlord 
and co- 
sharer 

Wages to 
labour for 
harvesting 
etc. 

Remune¬ 
ration to 
artisans 
and 

services 

Other 

payments 


1 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Central India 

Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapiir. 

Bhilsa. 

Raisen. 

Satna. 

Rewa. 

Sagar. 


Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. 

Bilaspur. 

Burg. 

Chanda. 


Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

Akoia. 

Sorath. 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach. 

West Khandesh. 

Parbhani. 


North Deccan 

Poona. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Osmanabad. 

Mahbubnagar.... 
Kumool. 


South Deccan 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. 

Coimbatore. 

Cuddapah. 


East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

West Godavari.... 

Chingleput. 

Bamanathapuiam. 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri. 

Malabar. 

Quilon. 



^ Area harvested. • Per acre of area harvested. 
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16.6.28 In the Central India region relatively large areas were under the 
wheat crop. The expenses generally averaged between Rs 26 and Rs 45 per acre 
in both the strata, in this region. The value of seed used in this region was nearly 
double that in the Punjab-PEPSU region. Cash wages paid showed only small 
variation as compared to the Punjab-PEPSU region. Manuring was on a small 
scale in this region. Disposals in kind in this region were at substantially lower 
levels as compared to the Punjab-PEPSU region. The value of gross produce 
worked out to less than Rs 90 per acre in most of the districts. The low level of 
outturn may be due to the relatively low productivity of the soil and backwardness 
in methods of cultivation. 

15.5.29 The inter-district variations in cultivation expenses for the upper 
strata are mainly due to variations in disposals in kind. In all the districts except 
Jhabua, the main item of disposals was wages to harvest labour ; in Jhabua, other 
payments at harvest were slightly more important. In Bhilsa and Shajapur 
remuneration to artisans and services were also important. Among the lower strata 
also, the variation in the level of expenditure was largely due to difference in the 
disposals made at harvest. The value of gross produce of the upper strata was low 
in Sagar and Raisen; it was high in Satna, Shajapur and Jhabua. In the lower 
strata also, a more or less similar trend is noticed. 

16.6.30 No uniform trend is discernible in the variation between the two 
strata in cultivation expenses. In some districts they were higher for the upper 
as compared to the lower strata while in some others the opposite relation was found. 
Generally rent payments in kind were lower for the upper strata than for the lower. 

16.5.31 In the Rajasthan region wheat cultivation was reported in all districts 
except Churu. Cultivation expenses were generally low as compared to the Punjab- 
PEPSU region. The value of seed and manure used and cash wages paid by the 
upper strata were larger in this region as compared to the upper strata cultivators 
in the Punjab-PEPSU region. Among the lower strata also the value of seed used 
was relatively higher in this region. Disposals in kind at harvest were low for both 
the strata in this region. The value of gross produce per acre in the Rajasthan 
districts with the exception of Jaipur and Banner was substantially lower than that 
in the Punjab-PEPSU region. The poor quality of the soil and the low rainfall in 
Rajasthan were presumably responsible for the low yield. 

15.6.32 In Rajasthan, for the upper strata cultivators, the variations between 
districts in cultivation expenses were largely due to the expenses on manure. In 
Banner the manure used per acre was valued at Rs 98 while in other districts it was 
valued at less than Rs 20 per acre. Disposals in kind were largely in connexion with 
remuneration to artisans and other payments at harvest. In Banner rent payments 
were markedly important. For the lower strata, the expenditure per acre averaged 
Rs 71 in Sirohi, while in the other districts it ranged between Rs 29 and Rs 40. The 
higher expenditure in Sirohi was due to higher value of manure used and larger dis¬ 
posals. The value of gross produce does not show the same trend as cultivation 
expenses. 
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15.5.33 In the North Deccan region the area under the crop was sizable 
only in Osmanabad and Bijapur. The cultivation expenses per acre of the upper 
strata amounted to Rs 12 and Rs 14 respectively in Osmanabad and Bijapur. 
In both the districts the ex|)enditure of the lower strata amounted to Rs 9 per acre. 
With the exception of Poona, the expenditure on all items was at low levels in the 
districts of this region. The value of gross produce for both the strata also were at 
low levels except in Poona. 

Cotton 

15.5.34 The cotton-growing areas of the country are concentrated in certain 
parts of Western India ; elsewhere they are scattered in several regions. Of the 
districts in the Western Cotton region, the cultivation expenses of cotton varied 
from Rs 20 to Rs 30 per acre in West Khandesh, Nagpur and Parbhani and averaged 
less than Rs 20 per acre in Ahmedabad and Broach. In Akola the expenses exceeded 
Rs 30 per acre mostly due to high cash wages paid for seasonal agricultural opera¬ 
tions. In Sorath the expenses averaged Rs 11 per acre in the upper strata, but were 
as high as Rs 89 per acre in the lower strata; the area under the crop in the district 
was, however, very low. The value of seed used did not show much variation from 
district to district and strata to strata; it generally averaged between Rs 2 and Rs 3 
per acre. The value of manure used showed some variation from district to district; 
the variation between the strata in this item was small except in one or two districts. 
The value of disposals at harvest, which were almost exclusively towards rent to land¬ 
lord and share to co-sharer generally averaged less than Rs 10 per acre. Cash wages 
paid varied from district to district. The variation between the strata in this item 
was generally small. The value of gross produce per acre generally varied between 
Rs 50 and Rs 120. 

15.6.35 In Akola, West Khandesh and Broach the cultivation expenses in 
the upper strata were higher than in the lower strata. In the other districts of the 
region the lower strata reported higher level of expenses. The principal factors 
affecting variations between strata in cultivation expenses are cash wages and value 
of manure, though the value of disposals in kind also affected the position in some 
districts. The value of gross produce in the two strata showed the same trend as 
cultivation expenses. Cash wages, mainly on interculturing, harvesting and picking 
operations, value of manure used and disposals in some cases were the contributory 
factors so far as variations in the expenses between districts are concerned. 

15.5.36 Apart from the districts of the Western Cotton region, there are 30 
districts in which the sowing of cotton was reported. In 22 of them, however, the 
area under the crop was very small in extent. The remaining eight districts are 
Shajapur, Chittorgarh> Bhatinda, Hissar, Osmanabad, Bijapur, Coimbatore and 
Ramanathapuram. 

16.6.37 In Shajapur the cultivation expenses averaged Rs 26 per acre in 
both the strata. The value of gross produce was higher in the lower strata at Rs 87 
per acre as against Rs 68 per acre in the upper strata. The expenditure on the 
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TABLE 15.38—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 
EXPENSES PER ACRE (OF AREA SOWN) OF COTTON CROP 
IN SOME SELECTED DISTRICTS 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


District 

urrER smATA 

, C17I.TIVAT011S 

LOVVEK STRATA CrLTlVATOllS 

Value of 
gross produce 

Cultivation 

expenses 

Value < f 
gross produce 

Cultivation 

ex|x*.nses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ahmodabad. 

23 9 

8-2 

50-8 

Jl-4 

Broach. 

57 1 

18-4 

44-5 

15-4 

West Khandesh. 

94-5 

29-6 

89-3 

} 24-9 

Akola. 

134-3 

41-0 

103-7 

33-1 

Nagpur.. 

G8-4 

^ 19-7 

95:9 

26-4 

Parbhani. 

57-8 

22-0 

76-4 

27 1 

Sorath. 

13-8 

n-4 

116-5 

89-0 

Shaju])ur. 

G8-3 

24 5 

86-5 

24-5 

Chittorgarb. 

45-8 

40-9 

29-9 

41-9 

Bhatinda. 

220-5 

73-2 

257-8 

53-9 

Hissar... 

174-9 

47-(> 

147-5 

35-3 

Osmanabad. 

53-5 

24-6 

J43'4 

33 2 

Bijapur. 

20*7 

7-1 

31-7 

7-7 

Coimbatoro. 

205-0 

75 3 

172-0 

77-2 

Kamanathapuram. 

41-4 

17-5 

62-1 

32 9 


«0 
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TABLE 15.39—VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE AND CULTIVATION 

SOME SELECTED 


[Intensive enquiiy data. Area sown in acres 


District 

Area 

sown 

Value 

of 

gross 

produce 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
seed 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
manure 

Value 
of 
dis¬ 
posals 
in kind 

CASH WAGES 

Total 

Plough¬ 

ing 

Har¬ 

rowing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Upper strata cultivators 




Nagpur. 

140-2 

68-4 

2-7 

3-7 

0-7 

12 6 

_ 

_ 

Akola. 

1,619-9 

134-3 

3-1 

7-8 

2-4 

27 7 

3-4 

0-6 

Sorath. 

9-8 

13-8 

2-8 

2-2 

4-3 

2 1 

- 

- 

Ahmedabad. 

772-5 

23-9 

2-2 

1-7 

1-6 

2 7 

0-1 

0-1 

Broach. 

800-7 

57-1 

20 

3-6 

8-9 

3 9 

0-4 

- 

West Khandesh. 

331-4 

94-5 

5 0 

10-0 

0-6 

14 0 

0-4 

0-1 

Parbhani. 

1,152-1 

57-8 

2-3 

4-4 

9-1 

6 2 

0-3 

0-1 

Hissar. 

117-9 

174-9 

3-8 

1-2 

33-2 

9 4 

0-5 

— 

Bhatinda. 

281-0 

220-5 

4-6 

17-8 

40-9 

9 9 

0*1 

- 

Ohittorgarh. 

107-9 

45-8 

6-6 

31-7 

3-1 

5 5 

2-4 

2-5 

Shajapur. 

673-3 

68-3 

6-2 

9-8 

1-3 

8 2 

0-7 

2-3 

Bijapur. 

773-2 

20-7 

2-0 

1-0 

2-3 

18 


- 

Osmanabad. 

121-9 

53-5 

2-4 

1-2 

12-2 

8 8 

0-6 


Coimbatore. 

297-0 

205-0 

4-7 

32-4 

17-2 


6-9 

1-3 

Ramanathapuram. 

186-7 

41-4 

4-9 

6-0 

2-1 

S 5 

2-5 

■” 



Lower strata cultivators 




Nagpur. 

1 18-5 

95 9 

3-1 

2-3 

4-2 

UB 

0-4 

M 

Akola. 

282-2 

103-7 

2 5 

0-8 

12-4 

17 4 

1-3 

0-4 

Sorath. 

2-0 

116-5 

4-5 

- 

- 

84 5 


- 

Ahmedabad. 

266-5 

50-8 

2-4 

1-5 

4-7 

2 8 

01 

0-1 

Broach. 

197-0 

44-5 

2-1 

3-2 

7-4 

2 7 

0-1 

- 

West Khandesh. 

86-6 

89-3 

5-7 

7-2 


12 0 

2-7 

0-9 

Parbhani. 

440-0 

76-4 

2 3 

91 

8-9 

6 8 

0-2 

0-1 

Hissar... 

39-9 

147-5 

3-4 . 


30*0 

1-9 

— 


Bhatinda. 

146-5 

257-8 

4-7 

8-3 

33-3 

7 6 

0-6 

- 

Ohittorgarh. 

39-0 

29-9 

6-6 

28-5 

1-3 

5 5 

2-6 

2-9 

Shajapur. 

216-0 

86-5 

5-4 

11-6 

0-9 

6 6 

- 

1-6 

Bijapur. 

65-8 

31-7 

1-2 

0-5 

3-9 

2 1 

0*4 

0-4 

Osmanabad. 

49-5 

143-4 

2-3 

10-3 

4-8 

15 8 

1-4 

- 

Coimbatore. 

79-9 

172-0 

5-6 

40-9 

9-4 

21 3 

7-9 

0-6 

Ramanathapuram. 

16-8 

62-1 

6-6 

9-4 

1-4 

15 5 

8-4 
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EXPENSES PER ACRE (OF AREA SOWN) OF COTTON CROP IN 
DISTRICTS 

per 100 familiee. Amount in rupees] 


CASH WAGES —Couclwled 


District 

Pre¬ 

paring 

seed 

bods 

I’rans- 

planting, 

sowing, 

CttJ. 

Inter- 

culturing 

Har- 

vesting 

Thresh¬ 
ing etc. 

Pro¬ 

cessing 

Other 

opera¬ 

tions 


9 

JO 

11 

J2 

13 

14 

15 


Upper strata cultivators 


Nagpur. 

- 

0-2 

7*3 

50 

- 

- 

0*1 

Akola. 

0-3 

4-5 

3*4 

- 

- 

12-6 

31 

Sorath. 

_ 

0-3 

1-6 

0-2 

- 

- 

- 

Ahmcdabad. 

01 

0-2 

01 

0-3 


0-5 

1-3 

Broach... 

01 

0-4 

01 

0*5 

0-7 

0-9 

0-8 

West Khandesh. 


0-8 

5 5 

71 

- 


0*1 

Parbhani. 

- 

0*3 

2-5 

30 

- 

- 

- 

Hissar. 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

90 

Bhatinda. 

_ 

1 0-3 

2-4 

3-2 

- 

1-8 

22 

Ohittorgarh. 

0-4 

- 


0*1 


- 

- 

Shajapur. 

0-7 

01 

1-4 

2-4 

- 

- 

0-7 

Bijapur. 

- 

01 

0-9 

0-6 

0*1 

- 

01 

Osmanabad. 

- 

- 

23 

5-8 

- 

- 

- 

Ooimbatoi’e. 

3-5 

0-4 

5*2 

1-4 

- 

- 

3-3 

Ramanathapuram. 

0*2 

L( 

0-3 

ower stra 

2-3 

ita cultivj 

m - 

0 

1 



0-3 

Nagpur. 


! M 

9-4 

4-8 



- 

Akola. 

0-6 

3-4 

2 1 

- 

- 

6-7 

2-3 

8orath. 


- 

10 5 

- 

- 

- 

14 0 

Ahrnedabad. 

- 

- 

- 

0-2 

- 

0-3 

21 

Broach. 

- 

01 

01 

01 

0-2 

0-6 

1-5 

West Khandesh. 

_ 

0-5 

3 4 

4-4 

- 


- 

Parbhani. 

- 

0*2 

2-9 

3 4 

- 

- 

- 

Hissar. 


_ 


_ ! 


_ 

1-9 

Bhatinda. 

_ 

0-6 i 

2 0 

1-7 

_ 

2-8 

- 

Ohittorgarh. 


- 1 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

- 

Shajapur. 

0-2 

- 

21 

1-9 

- 

01 

0'8 

Bijapur.... 

- 

0-2 

0« 

0-4 

_ 1 

- 

- 

Osmanabad. 



3*2 

11-2 




Coimbatore. 

10 

1-5 

6-9 

0-3 

_ 

_ 

31 

Ramanathapuram. 


0-5 

6-3 




0*4 
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TABLE 15.40—VALUE OF DISPOSALS IN KIND PER ACRE (OF AREA 
SOWN) MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER HARVEST OF COTTON 
CROP IN SOME SELECTED DISTRICTS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


District 

Value of 
total 
disposals 

Rent share 
to landlord 
and 

co-sharer 

Wages to 
labour for 
harvesting 
etc. 

Remunera¬ 
tion to 
artisans 
and 

services 

Other 

payments 


1 

2 


4 

! r> 


Upper strata cultivators 


Nagpur. 

0 7 

0-7 


- 

- 

Akola. 

2 4 

2-4 

_ 

- 


Sorath. 

4 3 

4*3 

- 



Ahmedabad. 

16 

1-4 


0-1 

0-1 

Broach. 

8 9 

8-9 


- 

_ 

West Khandesh. 

0 6 

0-6 

- 

- 

- 

Parbhani. 

9 1 

8-9 

0-2 

*- 

. - 

Hissar. 

33 2 

33 2 

_ 

0-1 

_ 

iihatinda. 

40 9 

400 

0-9 

- 

- 

Chittorgarh. 

3 1 

1-7 

- 

1-4 

- 

Shajapur. 

13 

13 

- 



Bijapur. 

2 3 

0-7 

1-0 

- 

- 

Osmanabad. 

12 2 

JO-5 

l-t> 

0-1 


Coimbatore. 

17 2 

2-7 

14-5 

- 

- 

Ramanathapuram. 

2 1 

Lower s 

trata cultiva 

1-9 

itors 


0-2 

Nagpur. 

4 2 

- 

- 


4-2 

Akola. 

12 4 

12-4 

- 

- 

- 

Sorath. 


- 

_ 


- 

Ahmedabad. 

4 7 

4-7 

- 

0-1 

- 

Broach. 

7 4 

7-4 

I 

- 

- 

West Khandesh. 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

I’arbhani. 

8 9 

8-8 

0-1 

- - 


Hissar. 

30 0 

29-9 


0-2 

— 

Bliatinda. 

33 3 

33-3 

- 

- 

I - 

Chittorgarh. 

13 

1-3 

- 

- 

- 

Shajapur. 

0 9 

0-9 

- 


- 

Bijapur. 

3 9 

1-6 

2-2 

- 


Osmanabad. 

4 8 

3-6 

1-2 

- 

- 

Coimbatore. 

9 4 

- 

9-4 

- 

- 

Ramanathapuram... 

14 

— 

1-4 
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different items were more or less the same in the two groups. Disposals in kind 
were very small but were incurred in connexion with payment of rent and crop-share. 
As compared to the general level of expenditure in the Western Cotton region, the 
expenditure on seed and manure used were higher, and wages and disposals, lower, 
in this district. 

15.5.38 In Chittorgarh the cultivation expenses were Rs 47 and Rs 42 per acre 
in the upper and the lower strata respectively. The higher level of expenses in the 
upper strata is due to the higher scale of manuring and the higher disposals. In 
both the str%>ia, presumably due to low and untimely rainfall, the value of gross 
produce was even lower than the cultivation expenses. The cash wages and disposals 
in this district were somewhat lower than in most districts of the Western Cotton 
region; the relatively heavy manuring and a slightly higher scale of seed rate 
were responsible for pushing up the expenses to high levels in the district. 

15.6.39 In Bijapur the cultivation expenses averaged Rs 7 per acre in the 
upper and Rs 8 per acre in the lower strata. The value of gross produce per acre 
was also low at Rs 21 and Rs 32 respectively in the upper and the lower strata. 
In Osmanabad the expenses per acre were Rs 25 and Rs 33 respectively in the upper 
and the lower strata; the relatively higher expenditure on manure and cash wage 
payments in the lower strata more than compensated for the relatively higher level 
of disposals in the upper strata. The cash wages paid by the lower strata in the 
district in connexion with harv’esting was Rs 11 per acre which is very high as com¬ 
pared to that reported in other districts. The value of gross produce was Rs 143 
per acre for the lower strata and Rs 64 per acre for the upper strata. For the upper 
strata the value of manure used in the. district was lower but the value of disposals 
was higher as compared to the general level of expenses on these items in the Western 
Cotton region. In the lower strata the expenses on manure were relatively higher 
than in the districts of the Western Cotton region. The value of gross produce 
per acre for the lower strata was at a high level in this district as compared to that 
in the districts of the Western Cotton region. 

16.5.40 In Ramanathapuram the expenses were Rs 18 and Rs 33 per acre in 
the upper and the lower strata respectively. Expenses on all items except disposals 
were higher in the lower strata than in the upper. The expenses on account of wage 
payment for ploughing in the lower strata were Rs 8 per acre which was higher than 
that recorded in the other districts. The value of gross produce per acre was Rs 41 and 
Rs 62 in the upper and the lower strata respectively. As compared to the Western 
Cotton region the expenses and gross produce were at lower levels in the upper strata, 
while in the lower strata the expenses were higher but the value of gross produce 
was lower. 

16.6.41 In Bhatinda the expenses of the upper strata worked out to Rs 73 
and those of the lower strata to Rs 64, per acre. The level of expenses was generally 
higher in the upper strata in the case of all the items. Disposals, which were almost 
entirely in connexion with rent to landlords and crop-share to co-sharers, averaged 
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Rs 41 and Rs 33 per acre for the upper and the lower strata respectively. It 
appears that the practice of taking land on lease on share-cropping basis is widely 
prevalent in the district, among both the strata of cultivators. The value of gross 
produce was Rs 258 per acre in the lower and Rs 221 per acre in the upper strata. 
These are much higher than in the districts of the Western Cotton region. 

15.5.42 In Hissar the cultivation expenses and the value of gross produce per 
acre were Rs 48 and Rs 175 respectively in the upper, and Rs 36 and Rs 148 respec¬ 
tively in the lower strata. Larger expenditures in connexion with disposals and 
wages were mainly responsible for the higher level of expenses in the upper strata. 
Disposals, at Rs' 33 and Rs 30 per acre in the upper and the lower strata re¬ 
spectively in the district, were substantially higher than in the Western 
Cotton region. The value of manure used v a^ low in the district as compared to 
the Western Cotton region. 

15.5.43 In Coimbatore the cultivation expenses per acre amounted to Rs 75 
and Rs 77 in the upper and the lower strata respectively. Expenses in connexion 
with wage payments and manuring were particularly high in this district. The 
value of gross produce, at Rs 205 per acre in the upper and Rs 172 per acre in the 
lower strata, was also at a relatively high level. 

Variations in cultivation expenses 

15.5.44 A study of the data does not indicate any important general con¬ 
clusions. There are variations from district to district and strata to strata in the 
value of gross produce of different crops and in the costs incurred for each 
of the items of expenditure. However, the data for a district are averages of the 
data obtained from different cultivators in different villages. It would appear that 
the differences both in value of gross produce per acre and total costs of cultivation 
or costs in particular directions are usually narrow as between the two strata within 
a district and that the variations in these are, as a rule, not in a uniform direction, 
i.e., the value of produce or the costs are not uniformly higher or lower for the upper 
or the lower strata. On the other hand, the differences in levels of outturn and 
costs from district to district and region to region are quite large and they are large 
in all respects, in respect of the value of gross produce per acre as well as in respect 
of individual items of costs of cultivation and the total costs per acre. 

15.5.45 The variations in expenses as between districts presumably reflect 
variations in climatic conditions, quality of crops grown, technical methods, etc. 
The data relating to expenses of cultivation of cultivators belonging to the two 
strata within each district presumably refer to variations in scale of operations under 
broadly similar cropping conditions. These variations are comparatively small 
and the value of gross produce per acre obtained by the two strata is also usually 
similar. It might have been expected that the superior economic position of the 
upper strata might be reflected in certain differences in cultivation expenses. For 
example, the expenditiure on manure per acre might be expected to have been higher 
among cultivators of the upper strata than among those of the lower. Except 
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in a few instances such as that of the cultivation of wheat in the cotton tract, the 
differences in expenditure on manure per acre on. the crops studied was, however, not 
so marked as to lead to the supposition that cultivators belonging to the upper strata 
as a rule spent definitely larger amounts per acre on manuring the crops studied. In 
our data the expenditure on manure represents the only general potential indicator 
of higher intensity of cultivation. Other factors such as wages or disposals or 
particular components of the disposals reflect more generally organizational 
characteristics. Wages paid in cash for wheat and rice cultivation are generally 
higher among the upper strata. This might have been expected, as also the fact 
that among disposals in kind at harvest wages paid in kind play a much greater 
proportionate part in the upper strata than among the lower strata. On the other 
liand, the per acre burden of rent share to landlords and co-sharers appears higher 
among the lower strata than among the upper. The higher payments in kind on 
this account per acre by the lower strata may indicate a larger proportionate renting 
and particularly share-cropping among the lower strata. The relatively larger share 
of rent in kind in disposals at harvest among the lower strata would also be due to 
other expenditure, particularly wage payments in kind at harvest, being much lower 
as per acre expenses among the lower strata than among the upper. However, even 
for the upper strata the size of per acre kind payments towards rent share is fairly 
high in many tracts especially in the rice-growing areas. 

15.5.46 The importance of rent or crop-share in kind among disposals at 
harvest also emphasizes another feature which has nowhere else been discussed in 
relation to our data. This is the part played by rent to landlord and co-sharer as 
an item of cost and as a burden on the actual cultivator. 

15.5.47 Apart from the dominant rice regions, the burden of the element 
of rent appears specially onerous in the Punjab-PEPSU region. This feature in 
the Punjab-PEPSU region is apparent in the case of all the three crops studied. 
Though it is not possible on the basis of data with us to estimate the total incidence 
of rent as part of total expenses or proportion of total value of gross produce, the 
data show that for certain regions rent as a cost element plays a very important 
part. 

15.5.48 Members of the lower strata would spend relatively less on wages 
because their operations would be carried out to a much greater extent with the help 
of family labour ; this applies to all kinds of operations. However, at times of the 
peak load of labour, especially harvesting, even cultivators in the lower strata may 
have to employ casual labour. In particular instances as that of cotton picking, 
the work may be done almost entirely by hired labour because of the volume of work 
to be completed within a short time. Therefore, in some specialized aspects like that 
of harvest labour in cotton, the difference in labour costs per acre might not be signi¬ 
ficant as between cultivators of the upper and those of the lower strata. However, 
barring such exceptions, and even in these instances for all wage costs taken together, 
the labour costs per acre of members of the lower strata are on an average significantly 
lower than those of the upper strata. 
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15.6 CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

15.6.1 The main purpose of the study of farm business of a small number of 
selected families was to obtain details regarding the scale and nature of farm business 
operations which might make it possible to interpret significantly information 
obtained from the General Schedule in regard to the major aspects of the agricultural 
credit system. Information obtained through the intensive enquiry refers to the 
total volume of business of the cultivating families divided into deciles, but divided 
for purposes of presentation of data in two broad groups composed of the upper 
five and the lower five deciles and called the upper and the lower strata. In view 
of the smallness of the total sample, we had to be satisfied with only this broad divi¬ 
sion of the families selected for the intensive enquiry. There is little doubt that this 
classification fails to bring out certain important features of the situation.* For 
example, the remarkable position occupied by the first decile in all data collected 
through the General Schedule is not fully brought out in this two-fold classification. 
Similarly the broad picture presented by the last three deciles as a group is made 
less sharp by the inclusion in the lower strata of two deciles which are included 
among the middle group of deciles in our General Schedule classification. However, 
even this two-fold division succeeds in bringing out the range of variation in size 
and some important aspects of the working of the economy as between the larger 
and the smaller farmers among the body of cultivators. 

15.6.2 The starting point of the discussion is information on the size of 
operation of the farm business. In most cases the measurement of this is given by 
the value of gross produce of farming. The only other overall measures which may 
give some indication of total size of operations arc total farm expenses or total cash 
receipts. The total farm expenses may in some circumstances provide a better 
guide for judging the size of operations than the value cf gross produce. This would 
happen chiefly in those cases where there had been a total or almost total failure 
of the season so that the value of gross produce would be nil or so small as to give 
no proper idea of the size of operations. Barring such exceptional cases, the size 
of farm expenses would for obvious reasons be a less significant and reliable measure 
than the gross value of produce. The measure ‘total cash receipts’ is mixed in two 
senses of the term. In the first instance, its size depends not only on the total size 
of fann business, but particularly, and in some cases in an overwhelmingly important 
way, on the proportion of total gross produce that is sold. The extremely large 
variations from district to district, region to region and in some oases from strata 
to strajia of this proportion makes the cash sale figure not very reliable for general 
comparative purposes. On the other hand, the total cash receipts included among 
themselves many elements which have nothing to do directly with farm business, its 
size or its operation^. Therefore, the amount of total cash receipts, though 
important in another context as measuring the cash resources of a family or of giving 
some indication of these for comparison with the cash requirements of the family, 
is not important in the sense of giving an indication of the size of farm business. 

15.6.3 In relation to gross value of produce, apart from the consideration 
indicated above regarding the failure of the crop in a particular season, the other 
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limitation to be noticed is the variation in reliability of reporting. An attempt 
has been made elsewhere to assess the extent to which there had been under-reporting 
of the value of gross produce. Some indication is given there of the probable measure 
of such under-reporting or underestimation and the particular directions in which 
the under-reporting or underestimation is likely to be large. However, these calcu¬ 
lations are made in all-India terms and it is difficult to assume that the under- 
estimaMon or under-reporting has been uniform from region to region or district 
to district and proceed to make definitive allowances for the fact in our data. 

15.6.4 The effect of the underestimation of the value of gross produce is 
specially noticed when we attempt to compile total accounts on the basis of our data. 
Another important factor for which allowance must be made in this connexion is 
the non-inclusion in our calculations of income from non-farm business of culti¬ 
vators. For cultivators in some deciles and in particular districts, this income 
is likely to assume considerable importance. Here again, it is not possible to make 
a definite estimation of the size and addition made to the resources of the cultivating 
family on account of this source of income which was not included in our enquiry. 
Also, the variations in relation to this income are likely to be large between regions 
and districts. 

15.6.5 Some idea of the total picture that emerges and of the total gaps that 
are likely to have been left in our information by underestimation or under-reporting 
or non-inclusion may be gathered by the accounts of cash and kind balances that we 
have attempted to cast in Chapter 17. If allowance is made for the average expen¬ 
diture on food and other current consumption regarding which no questions were 
asked in the schedules, it appears that the total deficiency in the reporting of income 
receipts is fairly large. 

15.6.6 It may, however, be claimed that, while this deficiency is large, the 
accounts do not necessarily call into question the general size and distribution of 
the other data collected during the course of the Survey. The whole of the expen¬ 
diture data after making an appropriate allowance for current consumption expen¬ 
diture and when taken together with the data on savings and invovstments lead to 
results which are not inconsistent with the general statistical measures known for 
the country at large or for particular areas. If, therefore, the deficiency in the value 
of gross produce and the income from non-farm business is appropriately estimated, 
the total picture of the accounts would be not inconsistent with all the other data 
available to us. 

16.6.7 This means that in the statistical picture set out in this part the chief 
allowances to be made are two-fold; one for a substantial underestimation of the 
value of gross produce reported, the degree of which may, however, vary from district 
to district or region to region ; and the other, for the underestimation, because of the 
non-inclusion of non-farm business income, of total cash receipts. The larger part of 
the income from non-farm business would accrue to cultivating families in the form 
of cash and a much smaller part of it would be available in kind; so that the 
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correction to be made in the total accounts for non-inclusion of non-farm business 
income would be, for the major part, in cash receipts and not kind receipts. 

15.6.8 A third defect of the total statistical picture is that of underestimation 
of cash receipts from sale of produce, which would be even greater than the 
underestimation of the value of gross produce. This would make for a more than 
proportionate share of the value of gross produce being expressed as acci^iiing in 
kind rather than in cash terms. The general deficiency on balance of cash account 
compared to the balance of kind account would seem to emphasize this. However, 
the correction required in this case is not fundamental. It does not affect the total 
picture and would of course not be additive to the total correction required for the 
underestimation of the value of gross produce and for the non-inclusion of the 
income from non-farm business. It is only when special importance is attached to 
availability of resources in cash that this underestimation of cash receipts may have 
some significance. This arises chiefly in relation to the comparison, in particular 
seasons or over the whole year, of the cash resources of the cultivator with his 
requirement of cash for expenditure. 

15.6.9 The above indicates that the general picture of size or scale of business 
may have been drawn on a somewhat lower scale in our data than is warranted by 
facts. However, as would be clear from an examination of the details, even a fairly 
large percentage increase in the total size of business as indicated by the gross value 
of produce of farm would not change the essential picture in any important charac¬ 
teristic. The relative picture will, of course, remain entirely unchanged as there 
is no reason to believe that underestimation or under-reporting in this regard was 
greater in the case of one group of cultivators than in the case of another. 

15.6.10 The farm business data collected during the Survey enable us to study 
the dimensions of expenditure and effort incurred in current agricultural production. 
They also afford some detailed information relating to the constituents of this 
expenditure. A special objective of the Survey was to bring out the total expen¬ 
diture that has to be incurred in cash and the purposes on which and the time at 
which these expenses have to be incurred. The agricultural credit economy being 
more intimately connected, especially in its monetary aspect, with the cash trans¬ 
action of the cultivator, the cash expenses and the cash resources picture is extremely 
important as indicative of size of operations relevant for the credit system. The 
total size of farm expenditure, its division in cash and kind, the particular important 
purposes for which cash and kind expenses are incurred and the times at which or 
the seasons during which they have to be incurred, are all extremely important for a 
study of the operation of the agricultural credit economy. In these respects there 
appears no reason to doubt the substantial correctness of the picture giveii by our 
data. 

15.6.11 It is obvious at the same time that these do not amount to a study 
of farm business. Data available to us, especially those in relation to variations in 
individual crops, of certain types of expenditure from strata to strata or from district 
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to districit, have been set^iut in some detail. These appear to us important enough 
and reliable enough for showing the range of variation in the crop economy of India. 
Further, in relation especially to aspects such as that of expenditure on seed, manure 
or labour, the average sizes of expenditure and variations in them may prove useful 
for a study of productive and technical efficiency. The availability of resources 
in kind at home for certain purposes and of varying degrees of proportions of total 
expenditure, or absolute size of expenditure incurred on, say, manure, for particular 
crops by different strata or in different districts is important from the point of view 
of estimating credit requirements, which is an objective of our study. For an 
estimation of credit requirements, especially in a developing economy while a change¬ 
over to advanced techniques is in progress, the size of expenditure incurred today 
on some items is of significance. If, as appears clear, the average expenditures on 
many of the crucial items of even the upper strata are comi)aratively low, the estima¬ 
tion of future credit requirements must necessarily be at levels substantially higher 
than those indicated by present expenses on these accounts. And if, as also may be 
inferred from the data, one of the important reasons for the low level of expenditure 
is more the inadequacy of cash resources available to the cultivator rather than the 
lack of technical knowledge, then the part to be played by the credit structure in 
developing and in inducing the adoption of improved technique becomes clear. 
From this point of vi<iw the analysis of the farm expenses data for various regions 
and strata is important, though it is obvious that we are not ourselves competent 
to interpret the data fully and to estimate the addition to ci;^dit requirements made 
by development or changing technique over the present situation. 


15.6.12 On the side of receipts the great importance "of the data arise out of 
the variety of sources from which the total cash receipts of the cultivator flow. 
Barring some exceptional districts, the dependence of cultivators, specially of the 
lower strata, on receipts other than those from sale of crops and farm produce for 
their total cash resources is quite large. One source of these receipts, viz., non¬ 
farm business, it has already been stated, is not covered by us. However, it may 
be taken for granted that though cash receipts from non-farm business are of signi¬ 
ficance for some strata of cultivators, receipts from non-farm business are likely 
to be much less evenly spread over the body of cultivators than receipts from the 
other sources which have been specified and included in our schedule. Non-farm 
business is much more associated with the cultivators of the highest deciles who are 
comparatively rich and who conduct a number of economic activities and the culti¬ 
vators in the lowest group of deciles who are largely part-time cultivators and whose 
economy approximates more to that of non-cultivators ; for others the source would 
appear unimportant. Therefore, the non-inclusion of cash receipts from non-farm 
business would not, except for particular districts and particular strata, change the 
total picture given by the cash receipts of cultivators as reported in the Survey. 
The significance of this total picture and th§ light it throws on the constitution 
and working of farm economy are some of the main features of the next two 
chapters. 
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15,6.13 The problem of seasonality is also illustratefl to a large extent by our 
data. That agriculture is subject to seasonal variations in requirements of expen¬ 
diture and timing of receipts is well known. The extent to which this seasonality 
affects various types of economies and various strata is brought out to a material 
extent in the data collected by us. This not only indicates the extent to which and 
the points at which there is strain on the cash resources position of the cultivator, 
but it also indicates the extent to which and time at whicli it is possible for the 
cultivator to hold out for bargaining. The data reveal the seasonal gaps in the cash 
position of the cultivator. They also re^^eal, in the light of his total operations, 
the size of these gaps. They do not, of course, reveal the total pressure of all expenses 
on the cultivator because it is not possible from them to judge the extent to which 
the cultivator can and does make adjustments in his cash expenditure on current 
consumption account or durable consumer goods or other family expenditure. 
Even granting some elasticity in this regard and the possibility and the practice of 
the cultivator making appropriate adjustments, the seasonal factor and the seasonal 
variations in the cash resources position of the cultivator are still large and impor¬ 
tant. Also, in the light of the total data, i.e., the total scale of operations, the total 
size of resources of the cultivator and the variations and fluctuations in them, a 
judgement can be made of the bargaining strength of the cultivator, as against, for 
example, the agency that finances him or that with whom he trades. The data 
can also throw light or suggest reflections on the extent to which it is possible for 
him to postpone sales 9r undertake transport, storage, etc., expenses. It may well 
be that the wide prevalence of such phenomenon as sales in the village is a function 
jointly of the poor resources of the cultivator, the pressure of seasonal demand on 
them and the non-inducement, because of the small size of individual business and 
the large relative expenditure and the risk to be borne in relation to it, for taking 
steps such as holding for sale and the other activities and expenses concerned with 
it. The difficulty of co-operative operation especially in areas where surplus produce 
to be sold is a small proportion of the total and is available with individuals in very 
small lots, arises out of similar considerations. 
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CREDIT REQUIREMENTS AND CREDITWORTHINESS 

* 16.1 DEFINITION AND ESTIMATION OF CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 

16.1.1 The estimation of credit requirements of rural families presents a 
difficult problem which may be considered in two stages. Firstly, there is the 
problem of defining the concept of credit requirements and secondly, that of actually 
estimating from available data the credit requirements, as defined, of various types 
of families. According to one definition credit requirements may connote nothing 
more than the requirements for credit of borrowers which were met through opera¬ 
tions of the credit system and which were reflected in the records of business of, say, 
cultivators and non-cultivators. In this sense, credit requirements would be identi¬ 
fied with the credit that in fact was sought and obtained from the system during a 
given period. The data collected by us regarding borrowing operations of cultivators 
and non-cultivators would, in this sense, form the basis of an estimation of credit 
requirements of the rural population. The term ‘requirements' may, however, be 
interpreted more widely and may be taken to include requirements felt by cultivators 
or non-cultivators during the year, which the credit system was, however, not able 
to satisfy because of one reason or another. It is not possible to ascertain credit 
requirements in this sense merely from what happened during a year. We shall 
have to adopt other criteria for defining these credit requirements and follow other 
approaches for estimating them. Two problems arise in adopting this concept of a 
wider level of credit requirements. In the first instance, there has to be some frame 
of reference for estimating the credit requirements of the farnihes. Presumably, 
credit requirements would be associated with two different aspects of the economic 
activity of the families. In the first instance, credit requirement must be judged 
in relation to the purposes of borrowing or the use to which the credit could be put. 
The determination of credit requirement would then depend on what purposes of 
borrowing were thought to be proper or legitimate and the extent of the requirement 
would be measured by the degree to which such credit could appropriately be utilized 
in the given directions. Presumably, the purposes would fall under two cate¬ 
gories. Firstly, they would be related to the productive business of the cultivating 
or other rural family and would be considered appropriate or otherwise according as 
effective use of the credit could be made in the productive business for which the 
credit was required. Effective use in this context would ordinarily mean economic 
productive use so that over a period of time the productivity of the business would 
be increased by the use of credit in such a manner that the credit could be liquidated 
through the receipts due to such increased productivity. The effect of credit may 
be direct or indirect, may be short-term or long-term; whatever the differences in 
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these respects, in the ultimate analysis all requirement of productive credit could be 
judged only on the criterion of its enabling an improvement in the status or operation 
of productive business in the required manner and to the necessary extent. This 
measure would give not only a criterion for judging the directions in which pro¬ 
duction credit could be legitimately and profitably said to be required but also of 
the extent to which it was required. In judging the extent to which such credit was 
properly required the terms and conditions of credit would, of course, be an extremely 
important consideration. The terms of repayment, the charge that was made for 
the credit, the security demanded for it, would all determine the profitable use of credit 
in various types of productive business. The easier the terms and the lower the 
rates, most businesses would in most directions be able to absorb a larger amount of 
credit. Thus, credit requirement becomes related to the terms and conditions of 
credit and incidentally to the manner of operation of the credit system also. 

16.1.2 In relation to requirements other than those for productive purposes, 
it is difficult to make a broad generalization or suggest an operative criterion of the 
type suggested in relation to production credit. The reference in this ca^se can only 
be to needs of family living, and the needs of family living can be related to prevalent 
or accepted standards. Credit requirement in the family living or consumption 
credit sector would then be requirement measured by available resources of the 
cultivating or rural family in relation to accepted needs of expenditure on family 
living in its manifold aspects and on the different occasions when the expenditure is 
incurred. Here again the extent to which such credit could be said to be properly 
or legitimately required would have to be related to the ability to repay. We are 
considering not subsidy, grants or other methods of assistance for maintaining pro¬ 
ductive efficiency or consumption standards, but considering requirements of funds 
to be borrowed. Oedit by definition is obtaining of resources at one period of time 
with an obligation to repay the same during a subsequent, period according to the 
terms and conditions of credit obtained. However easy the terms and conditions 
of credit, the borrowings, when there is no element of subsidy or grant, must be fully 
repaid. Therefore, credit requirements even of family living must be those which 
can be repaid over a period of time out of the resources of the family. In connexion 
with borrowings for family living, repayment ability cannot be judged directly or 
related to particular use of credit as can be done with productive credit. Family 
living or consumption credit is not ordinarily directly related to repaying performance 
in the sense of either helping or increasing repayment ability. But the total re¬ 
quirement of family credit or consumption credit must be related to the total repay¬ 
ing capacity of the family requiring that credit, so that ultimately consumption 
credit or family living credit, though not related in any individual aspect with the 
particular use to which it was put, would yet have to be set off as a whole against 
the total repaying capacity of the cultivating or rural family. Because of this, no 
criteria could be framed as in production credit for measuring the extent to which 
in any particular direction consumption or family living credit could or should be 
made available. The measurement could only be in terms of total consumption 
credit or family living credit that could be made available to a family, this total 
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being derived from estimating the net repaying capacity of the family. Net repaying 
capacity in relation to family living credit could be measured only on the basis of 
the total economic position of the rural family. 

16.1.3 Thus, whereas the extent and direction of production credit could be 
judged by possibility of specific profitable use of credit on terms and conditions on 
which it was available, a similar approach could not be adopted for consumption 
credit. For family living or consumption credit there must be *an overall estimation 
of the results of the total economic activity of the rural family, the total net resources 
available to it and the extent to which it can sustain, in terms of ability to repay, 
short-term, medium-term or long-term credit on consumption account. Credit 
requirements may thus be defined and estimated separately for production purpose 
and for consumption purpose. It may be presumed that credit requirements as 
reflected in actual borrowings in any existing circumstances represent all the re¬ 
quirements that can be satisfied in those circumstances and that all the existing 
borrowings can be repaid appropriately; that is. the existing production and con¬ 
sumption units have properly judged their capacity to use credit and have taken 
appropriate advantage of it. There may, of course, be instances of credit available 
in the existing system and there being a technical possibility of using it profitably 
and yet rural or cultivating families not taking advantage of it through ignorance, 
apathy or other reasons. On the other hand, there may be instances of wrong judg¬ 
ment or improvident use by rui'al families of available credit, and borrowings either 
on production or consumption account being made to an extent and used in parti¬ 
cular directions such that the repaying capacity of the families is not adequate and 
the total debt burden is increased or the total net assets of the cultivator decreased 
by the act of borrowing. Ignoring, however, such instances, credit requirements in 
existing conditions may be taken to have been properly reflected in the actual bor¬ 
rowings made. An estimation of unsatisfied credit requirements must then base 
itself on a presumed change in the working of the credit system and in the terms and 
conditions on which credit is available to the cultivating or other rural families. 
Estimation of credit requirements in this sense thus assumes a reorganization of 
the credit system. An estimate of unsatisfied credit requirements would be an 
estimate of credit requirements that are existent and that could be fulfilled if the 
credit system was suitably modified and the terms and conditions on which credit 
was available were made easier. The criteria for judging the direction in which 
and the extent to which additional borrowings could be made would be given as 
above, and the larger extent to which credit would be required would be indicated 
by the difference made in profitable use by the easier terms and conditions on which 
credit was available imder the reorganized system. 

16.1.4 However, there could be even a wider definition of credit requirement 
than that indicated above. In this approach credit requirement would not be 
related specifically to the economic condition of a particular family ; it may rather 
be related to certain standards of performance or efficiency in production or of living 
in consumption. It may, for example, be held that for efficiently producing a given 
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crop certain technical requirements had to be met, that is, a specific rate of input in 
given directions must be maintained for optimum use of land surface in the production 
of that crop. It may happen that cultivators producing that crop were not in fact 
undertaking this expenditure. It may also happen that even with easier terms and 
conditions of credit, some cultivators may find it not profitable to boiTOW fully for 
expenditure up to the increased extent required because of the small size of the 
cultivating unit or other reasons. These credit requirements, therefore, would not 
be considered proper requirements of credit according to the definition adopted by 
us above ; they may still be considered, from the technical production point of view, 
as true requirements if proper use of land resources had to be made. Similarly, 
credit requirements in certain directions for family living may be considered abso¬ 
lutely essential with an operative concept of an absolute minimum standard which 
tiverybody should have. However, the total resources of the family may be such that 
such credit requirements, if fulfilled, could not be repaid by the family in due course. 
According to our earlier approach, such credit requirements would, therefore, not 
be proper or legitimate requirements. On the other hand, from the point of view 
of the need to maintain certain minimum standards of living, credit requirements 
for the additional consumption of the families would be appropriate or legitimate 
requirements. One can thus have a concept of requirements of credit, not related 
to individual operations or economic positions, but related to technical considera¬ 
tions or to considerations of standards of living. In this sense even a radical re¬ 
organization of the credit system would not necessarily lead to a complete satisfaction 
of the requirement for credit of all rural families. In relation to the size and opera¬ 
tion of businesses, a number of credit requirements, as defined from the technical or 
family living standards point of view, could yet not be fulfilled with the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the credit system and easier terms and conditions of credit. 

16.1.6 The different possible connotations of the term ‘credit requirements’ 
given above indicate also ways in which it may be possible to estimate credit re¬ 
quirements. Credit requirements in the last sense, in which technically the credit is 
required for production or for family living, could be estimated in relation to varying 
performances and operations of families of different strata. If, for example, families 
of certain strata of cultivators undertake profitably high expenses in given directions 
and families of other strata are observed not to imdertake those expenses, it may be 
presumed that if families of the latter strata do not obtain the credit necessary for the 
higher expenses, there is indication of credit requirement in the technical sense which 
has gone unsatisfied. A similar evaluation of credit requirements would be made in 
relation to essential consumption expenditure which, for lack of resources or borrow¬ 
ing ability, families have to deny themselves. 

16.1.6 The estimation of credit requirements, not in relation to certain stand¬ 
ards of technical production or family living, but in relation to a possibility of re¬ 
organized system of credit, is much more difBcult because in this context one has 
to have a complete picture of the reorganized system of credit, of the changed opera¬ 
tion of the existing system and the easier terms and conditions on which credit 
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would now become available, and to estimate in relation to each business how much 
larger credit could, in the event, be absorbed. This, of course, is an almost impossible 
task for a survey to accomplish. What could be done in its stead is to enquire from 
cultivators themselves what credit they thought they could use profitably and on 
what terms and conditions they would be able to use such credit. The credit^re- 
quirements so defined would be requirements expressed by cultivating families 
themselves of the extent to which they could use additional credit in business, of 
the direction in which and the extent in particular directions of such use, and the terms 
and conditions on which it would have to be made available for profitable use. 
This would not relate credit requirements to any particular concept of a reorganized 
credit system but would, in short, be a sort of a demand statement of credit by culti¬ 
vators which would give the extent and directions of credit requirements in case 
credit was available on given terms and conditions. Such an enquiry into credit 
requirement would give an estimation of potential use of credit by cultivators in 
given directions which would be an estimation of the productive purpose or potential 
production ability of their units. Obviously, such an approach is not, for reasons 
indicated above, appropriate for estimating requirements of consumption credit. 
Also, as indicated above, the requirement of consumption credit is much more inti¬ 
mately connected with the repaying capacity of the individual family; whereas 
production requirements depend much more on technical possibilities in given areas 
and regions than on the individual circumstances of each unit. No doubt, operating 
with too small a unit may make it impossible for a cultivator to go in for expenditure 
in certain directions such as digging a well profitably; but barring such exceptions, 
production requirements could be much more generally estimated by cultivators on 
the basis of the size of their holdings and would be capable of being estimated on a 
general per acre basis than consumption requirements of credit of the individual 
families. Therefore, in preparing a questionnaire for estimating credit requirements, 
questions were confined to requirements of credit for production purposes. Also, 
while asking the cultivators for details of directions in which and the extent to which 
credit could be utilized by them, the security they were able to offer and the rates 
that they were willing to pay were also enquired into. 

16.1.7 A possible indication of credit requirements unsatisfied in the technical 
sense may be given by differences of practices between the more and the less pros¬ 
perous farmers. For example, if it were shown that certain crops were usually 
produced only by farmers who were better off and had ample credit, then it might be 
assumed that the non-availability of credit to the smaller farmers was a factor in 
making it impossible for them to grow those crops. In the same manner, a more 
intensive cultivation of crops, such as a higher level of manuring, may indicate 
differences in cultivating standards which might be related to differences in economic 
condition. However, in this case it is always necessary to consider further whether 
the more costly or intensive cultivation of the more prosperous farmers did definitely 
result in a greater production per acre, on an average, by them. If it were not shown 
to lead to such a greater production, it might be disputed whether in fact credit non¬ 
availability did affect the efB.ciency of performance of the poorer farmers. 
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16.1.8 Similarly, varying levels of capital expenditure may point to differ¬ 
ences in exploitation of resources because of availability of credit. The exploitation 
of such a possibility as of digging of wells or undertaking land reclamation operations 
might be intimately connected with availability of credit or its lack. As seen from 
our data, whereas some types of crops and some types of capital expenses are, no 
doubt, heavily concentrated in the upper strata cultivators, the per acre figui*es of 
capital expenditure show somewhat limited variations among groups of cultivators. 
Again, the variations in yields of the different crops are not substantial enough to 
lead to a case being established for capital or credit starvation affecting efficiency of 
farming. Therefore, an assessment of requirements from those data presents many 
difficulties. Only in a very broad way does it indicate the types of improvements 
that are made possible with the slightly larger or better credit facilities th.at may be 
available for the larger farmers. However, even this is not directly conclusive; for, 
it opens up the larger question which we are not in a position to answer. This is 
whether availability of larger credit or better credit would lead to improvement in 
technique or economic condition, unless it was associated also with a larger size of 
business. Variations in practices, in crops, in capital expenditure, etc., might well be 
variations which reflected fundamental conditions associated with size of farming, 
in the main, and only indirectly with the operations of the agricultural credit system. 

16.1.9 In view of the difficulty in estimating for each business unit the changed 
position of requirements after an appropriate reorganization of the credit system, 
information on the opinions of cultivators regarding requirements of credit by them, 
under terms and conditions which they considered possible, to sustain for effective 
use, was obtained through a questionnaire in the intensive enquiry. An analysis of 
the data obtained through this questionnaire is attempted in the next section. One 
aspect of it which is relevant to the discussion sketched above is the extent to which 
farmers in particular areas desire larger credit, chiefly in order to buy more land, 
that is, to expand their size of business. Apart from this aspect of the enquiry, 
the other questions indicate the gradations of requirements of most of the cultivators. 
It also shows that additional credit, wherever its deficiency is felt and reported, is 
required or expected on terms that are much more favourable than the terms which 
might be considered as ordinarily practicable unless the system was highly subsidized. 

16.2 CREDIT REQUIREMENTS OF CULTIVATORS 

16.2.1 As already stated, in the intensive enquiry the selected cultivating 
families were asked through a questionnaire whether they required credit for certain 
specified items of capital investment in agriculture including purchase of land and 
livestock. The specific items included in the questionnaire were (1) purchase of 
bullocks, (2) purchase of implements and machinery, (3) bunding, land improvement 
and land reclamation, (4) increasing the size of holding by tenancy, (6) increasing 
the size of holding by purchase of land, (6) digging of wells, (7) makmg use of other 
irrigation resources and (8) undertaking cultivation of more remunerative but costly 
crops like cash crops or garden crops. 
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16.2.2 It is proposed to discuss here the replies to the questions under the 
various headings specified above. The replies are examined mainly in the light of 
the data regarding actual expenditure reported by cultivators of the same decile 
groups in the same districts, on the different items. It is expected that such an 
examination will bring out both the extent to which the concept of requirements 
was formulated in relation to actual experience of the cultivators and the extent to 
which the requirements in particular directions were put at a high or a low level in 
relation to actual expenditure incurred. 

16.2.3 Information on the actual expenditure incurred by cultivators on 
most of these items was collected by us through the General Schedule used for all 
resident families of the selected villages as well as through the intensive enquiry 
schedules used for the 15 selected cultivating families in each of the selected villag(^s. 
Data were not collected regarding the actual expenditure incurred for increasing 
holding by tenancy, though, as stated above, information about credit requirements 
in respect of this item was sought through the questionnaire. Also, data regarding 
actual expenditure on cultivation of more remunerative but costly crops were not 
separately collected; it is expected that these would have been reported partly under 
‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture (capital expenditure in agriculture excluding 
purchase of land and livestock) and partly under current farm expenditure. In 
tables 16.1 to 16.4 the average amounts of expenditure actually incurred by the 
selected cultivating families on purchase of land, purchase of livestock and on ‘other’ 
capital expenditure in agriculture are shown against the reported requirements of 
cultivators for the various items noted above. The coverage in the case of purchase 
of land would be identical in both ; expenditure incurred on livestock is juxtaposed 
with the reported requirements for bullocks, whereas the expenditure on ‘other’ 
capital expenditure in agriculture is juxtaposed with the total requirements for 
the remaining items, excluding increasing holding by tenancy and cultivation of 
remunerative but costly crops. 

16.2.4 The general desire to acquire more land among cultivators of the coun¬ 
try at large and particularly among the smaller cultivators may be inferred from the 
replies received. An average cultivating family wanted to invest about Rs 363 on 
purchase of land ; the actual amount of expenditure incurred for this purpose was, 
as indicated below, by comparison extremely small : 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


Item 

Upper strata j 
cultivators ! 

Lower strata 
cultivators 

Expenditure incurred on purchase of land. 

fil 

12 

Percentage to total capital expenditure in agriculture. 

21-2 

130 

Expenditure on purchase of land financed by owned 
resources... 

33 

6 

Percentage to total expenditure on purchase of land. 

S3-3 

48‘6 

Reported credit needs for purchase of land. 

376 

350 

Percentage to total reported credit needs. 

29-6 . 

42-9 
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TABLE 16.1—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE—REGIONAL DATA: UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 

[Intenahre enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHBB OAPlTAIi BXPSNDITUBE IN 
AOKICULTUBX 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

im¬ 

ple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ' 

Attam-Bangal 











Expenditure. 

198 

65 



86 

57 

.. 

,. 

.. 

,. 

Cr^t needs. 

Ipl2« 

538 

44 

46 

245 

254 

125 

69 

45 

15 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


9 8 



2-8 

4‘6 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Bihar-Bengal 









1 


Expenditure. 

220 

45 



61 

124 


., 

,, 

,, 

Cr^it needs. 

834* 

162 

32 

34 

too 

172 

29 

50 

68 

25 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


8 6 



20 

14 





Eastern Uttar 











Pradesh 



i 








Expenditure. 

102 

21 



49 

32 

.. 

.. 

., 

,, 

Credit needs. 

2p2l7 

1,158 

59 

61 

234 

TIB 

90 

63 

479 

73 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure...... 


65 1 



4’8 

22 0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Western UtUr 











Pradesh 











Expenditure. 

388 

32 



174 

180 

,. 

,, 

,, 

,. 

Cr^it needs. 

Ip395 

206 

63 

62 

288 

778 

269 

134 

319 

54 

Ratio of credit needs to 







t 




expenditure. 


6-4 



17 

4 3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

PunJab-PEPSU 











Expenditure. 

285 




I 186 

89 

,, 

,. 

,, 

,, 

Or^t needs. 

2,808 



42 


1,317 

342 

137 

617 

221 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 





1-2 

191 

•• 

• •• 

•• 

•• 

Rajasthan 











Expenditure. 

312 

25 



109 

178 

,, 

■ • 

,. 

,, 

Cr^t needs. 

1,590 

270 

50 

37 

mnsm 

1,044 

150 

64 

730 

100 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure...... 


Jl’2 



16 

6 9 

•• 

•• 

•• 

* * 

Central India 











Expenditure. 

227 




105 

102 



• • 


Crrat needs.. 

951 


53 

34 


553 



190 

98 

Ratio of credit needs to 


\ 





■H 




expenditure. 


6-3 



20 

6 4 

H 


.c 

•• 


1 Information on actual expenditure on these items unas not obtained. * Includes an amount ot 
Bs 132 in respect of which puqmse-wise classifiostion is not available.. 
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TABLE 16.1—EXPENDtTURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE—REGIONAL DATA : UPPER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


OTHER CAFITAL EEFERDITI7RB IN 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

A QRICU liTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

im¬ 

ple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund- 

ings 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Orissa and East 











Madhya Pradesh 











Expenditure. 

179 

29 



43 

107 

.. 

• • 

.. 

.. 

Cnidit needs. 

283 

46 

5 

2 

64 

166 

16 

116 

28 

6 

Batio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


16 



15 

16 

•• 

•* 



Western Cotton 











region 











Exfionditun). 

453 

102 



136 

215 

.. 

.. 


.. 

Cr^it needs. 

Ip236 

167 

38 

42 

169 

821 

327 

128 

3i3 

63 

Batio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


16 



12 

3-8 



•• 


North Deccan 











Expenditure. 

391 

74 



153 

164 



.. 

.. 

Or^it needs.... 

Ip099 

210 

16 

46 

104 

724 

108 

204 

272 

140 

Batio of credit needs to 









i 


expenditure. 


2‘S 



0 7 

4 4 

•• 

i 

•• 

, •• 

South Deccan 





1 






Expenditure. 

542 

230 



93 

219 

.. 


.. 


Credit needs. 

Ip656 

301 

7 

134 

242 

973 

263 

130 

667 

13 

Batio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


13 



2-6 

. 4.4 


•• 

•• 

*• 

East Coast 











Expenditure. 

448 

199 



87 

162 

.. 


.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

1,144 

184 

28 

113 

169 

653 

164 

ni 

366 

23 

Batio of credit needs to 











expenditure. ;... 


0-9 



19 

4-0 

•• 

•• 



West Coast 











Expenditure. 

293 

63 



37 

193 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

1,211 

279 

256 

201 

98 

378 

53 

210 

96 

19 

Batio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 





2-6 

20 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

All-India 











Expenditure. 

288 

61 



96 

131 

.. 

.. 

.. 


Cr^it needs. 

l,288> 

376 

53 

67 

172 

609 

138 

113 

296 

62 

Batio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


6-2 



l^S 

4-6 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 


^ Information on actual expenditure on theee items was not obtained. * Includes an amount of 
Bs 20 in respect of which purpose-wise classification is not available. 
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TABLE I6J~EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE—REGIONAL DATA: LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS 


flntenaive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- ^ 
creas¬ 
ing 
hold¬ 
ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops^ 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER 

CAPITAL EXPEHDITUBB IN 

AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

im¬ 

ple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam-Bengai 











Expenditure. 

III 

40 



51 

20 





Credit needs. 

926 

600 

105 

22 

195 

104 

*17 

4*1 

33 

13 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


120 



3 8 

5‘2 

.. 

•• 



BIhar-Bengal 











Expenditure. 

64 

8 



21 

35 



,. 


Credit needs. 

407* 

104 

30 

23 

109 

76 

io 

17 

39 

10 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


ISO 



5 2 

22 





Eastern Uttar 











Pradesh 











Expenditure. 

24 

1 



21 

2 


,, 


,, 

Credit needs. 

1,635 

1.121 

31 

17 

167 

310 

2 

7 

279 

22 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


1,121 0 



7-5 

155 0 




•• 

Western Uttar 











Pradesh 











Exponditun). 

116 

7 



77 

32 




.. 

Credit needs. 

814 

237 

92 

18 

238 

229 

22 

31 

156 

21 

liatio of credit nee<is to 











expenditure. 


SS9 




H 




•• 

Punjab-PEPSU 











Expenditure. 

118 

5 



89 

24 


,. 

,. 


Credit needs. 

2,295 

1,173 

98 

15 

301 

708 

152 


368 

128 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


234 6 



3‘4 

29‘5 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Rajasthan 











Expenditure. 

142 

11 



69 

72 

,, 

,, 

,. 

,, 

Credit needs. 

1,418 

333 

24 

37 

172 

850 

31 

24 

717 

78 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


303 




> 11 8 


•• 


- 

Central India 











Expenditure. 

68 

4 



46 

18 



, , 

•» 

Credit needs. 

501 

131 

60 

5 

172 

133 

9 

67 

34 

23 

Ratio of credit needs to 











expenditure. 


32^8 



3-1 

' 7>4 


•* 

** 

•• 


^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. * Includes an amount of 
Rs 65 in respect of which purpose-wise classification is not available. 
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TABLE I6.2-~EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE—REGIONAL DATA: LOWER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees’per family] 


In- 
creas- 
Pur- ing 
chase hold 


OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Orissa and East 
Madhya Pradesh 

Expenditure. 38 2 12 24 

Credit needs. 120 38 2 - 46 34 8 25 1 - 

Ratio of credit lu^eds to 

expenditure. 19 0 S S 1-4 

Western Cotton 
region 

Expenditure. i42 45 63 34 .. 

Credit needs. 665 129 32 5 119 381 157 68 128 28 

Ratio of credit needs to 

expendituro. 2 9 19 11‘2 

North Deccan 

Expenditure. 99 21 60 18 .. 

Credit needs. 493 182 19 3 93 196 13 74 109 

Rat if) of credit needs to 

expenditure. S'7 16 10 9 

South Deccan 

Expenditure. i05 7 51 47 .. ...... 

Credit needs. 81 i 186 10 68 195 352 127 29 191 5 

Ratio of credit needs to 

expenditure. 26 6 3 8 7-5 

East Coast 

pjxponditure. 69 32 21 16 .. 

Credit needs. 588 113 35 30 147 264 58 45 159 2 

Ratio of credit needs to 

expenditure. 3 6 7 0 16 5 

West Coast 

Expenditure. 33 5 9 19 .. ...... 

Credit needs. 422 64 155 58 69 76 9 53 13 1 

Ratio of credit needs to 

expenditure. 128 7-7 40 

AIMndia 

Expenditure. 80 12 41 27 .. ...... 

Credit needs. 825» 350 45 20 146 254 37 36 160 21 

Ratio of credit needs to 

expenditure. 29-2 3 6 9'4 


^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. * Includes an amount of 
Rs 10 in respect of which purposivwiso classification is not available. 


Bund- 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

l>ig- 

ging 

of 

wells 

8 

9 

25 

i 

68 

128 

74 

109 

29 

191 

45 

159 

53 

13 

36 

160 
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TABLE 16.3—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[InteiMive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

oreas< 

ing 

hold. 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

orops^ 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AORIOULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing. 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




ASSAM-BENGAL 






Lakhimpur 











Expenditure. 

109 

4 



27 

78 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Or^t needs. 

8S 

10 

- 

- 

60 

15 

3 

12 

- 

- 

Cachar 











Expenditure. 

143 

88 



36 

19 



.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

1,100 

809 

79 

- 

192 

20 

- 

- 

20 

- 

Kamrup 











Expenditure. 

290 

62 



176 

52 


., 


.. 

Credit needs.. 

1,423 

564 

14 

38 

362 

465 

312 

100 

62 

1 

Tripura 











Expenditure.; 

221 

36 



28 

158 


,, 


,. 

Crexlit needs. 

1,934 

904 

140 

169 

.329 

402 

30 

184 

107 

81 

Jalpaiguri 











Expenditure. 

88 

60 1 



21 

17 


• • i 


.. 

Cr^it needs. 

596 

221 j 

25 

88 

127 

135 

i 

47 1 

61 

36 




BIHAR-BENCAL 






Matda 











Expenditure. 

348 

196 



101 

52 




.. 

Cr^it needs. 

785 

486 

16 

18 

143 

122 

ie 

46 

- 

61 

Burdwan 











Expenditure. 

192 

109 



46 

37 


. , 


. . 

Credit needs. 

637 

103 

10 

71 

166 

288 

89 

122 

6 

71 

Midnapore 











Expenditure. 

241 

14 



37 

190 


,, 

.. 

, , 

Credit needs. 

281 

24 

60 

78 

61 

68 

*8 

38 

3 

19 

Bhagalpur 











Expenditure. 

243 

10 



46 

188 

. . 

. , 


,, 

Credit needs. 

1,544 

796 

88 

- 

230 

430 

93 

124 

213 

- 

Monghyr 











Expenditure. 

268 

67 



81 

120 

,. 

. . 

,, 


Credit needs. 

295 

128 

26 

3 

68 

70 

6 

1 

63 

- 

Hazaribagh 











Expenditure. 

168 

24 



34 

110 

, , 

, , 



Credit needs. 

759 

,. 

.. 

,, 

,, 

.. 

.. 

• . 

., 


fttlamau 











llbcpenditure. 

181 

- 



27 

154 

,, 

, , 

,, 

, , 

Ciei^it needs. 

1,729 

608 

71 

81 

260 

819 

104 

216 

367 

142 

Mirzapur 











Expenditure. 

73 

- 



54 

19 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Credit needs. 

808 

133 

26 


216 

433 

62 

67 

290 

24 


> Tnformation on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE I6J—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas- 

ing 

hold- 1 
ing 

by 
ten¬ 
ancy^ 1 

CultiTa- 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

orops^ 

i 

Pur¬ 
chase 
of 
live¬ 
stock j 

OTHER CAPITAL BXPBNDn’URB IN 

AORIOULTUBB 

Bund- 
Pur- ing, 

chase land Other 

of im- Dig- irriga- 

Total prove- ging tion 

ments ment of re- 

and and wells sour- 

machi- land ces 

nery recla¬ 
mation 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

6 1 

1 6 1 

17 18 

1 9 1 

1 10 



EASTERN UTTAR PRADESH 




Ballia 








i 


Expenditure. 

109 

30 



46 

35 

.. 

.. i 

.. 

Credit needa. 

1,572 

454 

119 

45 

384 

570 

102 96 

324 

48 

Deoria 










Expenditure. 

133 

38 



48 

47 

.. 

.. 


Credit needs. 

4,163 

2,849 

26 

122 

282 

884 

169 70 

645 

94 

Jaunpur 










Expenditure. 

95 

- 



69 

26 

. . 



Credit needs. 

2,427 

741 

62 

25 

276 

1,323 

36 JOO 

1,029 

168 

Sultanpur 










Expenditure. 

56 

6 



27 

23 


.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

617 

121 

97 

40 

103 

256 

59 42 

131 

24 

Sitapur 










Expenditure. 

93 

17 



53 

23 



• • 

Credit needs. 

543 

10 

39 

16 

144 

334 

26 (5 

282 

20 



WESTERN 1 

JTTAR 

PRADESH 




Kanpur 








1 


Expenditure. 

219 

19 



111 

89 



.. 

Credit needs. 

515 

156 

10 

44 

171 

134 

,39 20 1 

33 

42 

Hamirpur 










Expenditure. 

506 

69 



162 

275 




Credit needs. 

2,093 

169 

181 

88 

.329 

1,326 

388 637 

239 

62 

Shahjahanpur 










Expenditure. 

191 

28 



95 

68 


,. 

.. 

Cr^it needs. 

1,137 

100 

33 

16 

304 

684 

546 

134 

4 

Agra 










Expenditure. 

347 

19 



180 

148 

.. .. 

,. 

.. 

Cr^t needs. 

.977 

74 

16 

1 36 

184 

667 

76 30 

434 

128 

Aligarh 










Expenditure. 

540 

21 



280 

240 

.. . . 



Credit needs. 

1,515 

- 

12 

113 

328 

1,062 

364 300 

346 ! 

62 

Nainital 








i 


Expenditure. 

296 

16 



140 

140 

.. .. 

, , 

,, 

Credit needs. 

1,198 

238 

79 

214 

134 

533 

260 182 

20 

71 

Maerut 










Expenditure. 

577 

56 



221 

300 

, , ,, 

,, 

.. 

Credit needs. 

2,466 

675 

164 

36 

472 

1,120 

279 11 

799 

31 

i 


: Information on aotnal szpenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.3—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops^ 

Pur¬ 
chase j 
of 
live¬ 
stock 

OTHBB CAHTAL BXPBKDITURB IN 
AGBIOtrLTUBlt 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




PUNJ 

lAB-PEPSU 






Sirmoor 











Expenditure. 

109 

11 



63 

35 





Cr^it needs. 

Ip93l 

877 

19 

31 

34 

970 

521 

96 

328 

25 

Hoshiarpur 

i 


i 








Expenditure. 

294 

7 



180 

107 





Credit needs. 

4,753 

1,085 

18 

74 

3.33 

3,243 

978 

5.31 

1,170 

564 

Jullundur 











Expenditure. 

344 

45 



220 

99 





Credit needs. 

2,443 

1,800 

26 

- 

220 

597 

85 

26 

88 

398 

HUsar 











Expenditure. 

128 

4 



124 





.. 

Credit needs. 

l.«2 

400 1 

573 

14 

209 

424 

118 

21 

163 

124 

Bhatinda 











Expenditure. 

344 

- 



224 

142 





Cr^it needs. 

2,192 

1,056 

105 

- 

240 

791 

237 

44 

510 

- 

MohindergarK 











Expenditure. 

394 




329 

45 

,. 




Credit needs. 

3,819 

1,675 

6 i 

163 

' 113 

1,842 

125 

- 

1,700 

,37 




RAJASTHAN 






Churu 











Expenditure. 

110 

- 



66 

44 


., 



Cr^it needs. 

1,592 

360 

206 

10 

211 

805 

.367 

138 

294 

6 

Barmer 











Expenditure. 

207 

2 



136 

49 




., 

Credit needs. 

353 

- 

4 

1 

232 

114 

29 

4 

82 

1 

Sirohi 











Expenditure. 

134 

1 



16 

119 

.. 

,. 


,. 

Credit needs. 

845 

- 

65 

- 

131 

449 

100 

131 

408 

10 

Jaipur 









1 


Expenditure. 

330 

9 



140 

181 




,. 

Credit needs. 

2,495 

697 

16 

113 

192 

i,7n 

123 

77 

1,374 

203 

Sawai Madhopur 











Expenditure. 

545 

42 



159 

364 

,, 

,, 

., 


Credit needs. 

1,324 

2.5 

- 

4 

159 

1,138 

121 

11 

868 

138 

Chittorgarh 





I 






Expenditure. 

174 

69 



31 

84 


i 

.. 

,. 

Credit needs. 

1,8(0 

261 

107 


166 

484 

189 

86 

196 

15 


^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.3—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


llntensivu enquiry data. Amimnt in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur- 

chast! 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

hy 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

cropH^ 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

1 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 

AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund- 

ing, 

land 

im- 

jirove- 

ment 

and 

land 

n^cla- 

mation 

J)ig- 

of 

wells 

other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 7 

8 

9 

10 




CENTRAL INDIA 






Jhabua 1 








1 



Kxjiendituro. 

67 




11 

55 





(Credit needs. 

506 

73 

45 

- 

133 

255 

23 

20 

199 

7 

Shivpuri 










j 

Expenditure. 

202 

I 



37 

164 





eVodit needs. 

227 

6 

- 


78 

143 

-■ 

114 

28 

1 

Shajapur 











Expenditure. 

273 

17 



100 

157 





(Vodit needs. 

725 

80 

14 

09 

50 

506 

25 

CO 

336 

85 

Bhilsa 











Expenditun^. 

431 

19 



227 

185 





Oreciit needs. 

2,174 

238 

23 

84 

022 

1,207 

103 

308 

384 

352 

Raisen 











Expenditure!. 

378 

23 



238 

117 


.. . 



Oedit needs. .. 

2,946 

109 

175 

213 

821 

1,568 

813 

511 

225 

io 

Satna 











ExfKmditure. 

135 

20 



37 

73 





Credit needs. 

1,023 

64 

231 


101 

567 

J13 

144 

310 

- 

Rewa 











Expenditure. 

186 

01 



28 

107 





Credit needs. 

1,245 

150 

1 

40 

163 

885 

8 

311 

205 

361 

Sagar 











Expenditure. 

319 

11 



250 j 

58 1 





Credit needs. 

513 

135 i 

1 ! 


108 i 

209 1 

37 

86 

67 i 

19 


ORISSA AND EAST MADHYA PRADESH 




Sambalpur 











Expenditure. 

354 

15 



34 

305 

., 


., 

.. 

Cnniit needs. 

211 

91 

15 

5 

50 . 

50 

15 1 

20 

15 

- 

Puri 











Expenditure. 

147 

13 



25 

109 




,, 

Credit needs. 


., 

,, 

.. 



., 

.. 



Koraput 











Expenditure. 

180 

3 



62 

115 


.. 

.. 


Credit needs. 

139 

0 

- 

1 

37 

95 

oi 

4 

- 

- 

Bilaspur 











Expenditure. 

121 

09 



32 

20 


.. 



Crrait needs. 

262 

40 

3 


90 1 

123 

- 

74 

49 

- 

Durg 











Expenditure. 

104 1 

45 



51 

9 





Credit needs. 

232 

0 

4 


88 

131 

- 

i66 

ii 

20 

Chanda 











Expenditure. 

169 

13 



79 

77 

,. 

,. 


.. 

Credit needs. 

1,241 

1«3 

5 

13 

158 

902 

10 

744 

121 

27 


t Infonubtiim on aotnal expenditure on these items wes not obtained. 
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TABLE l6.^EXPENDiTURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[IntensiTe enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHXB CAPITAL BXFXNPmmE IN 
AOKIOULTURB 

Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla* 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



WESTERN COTTON REGION 




Nagpur 











Expenditure. 

500 

6 



260 

235 

,, 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Cr^t needs. 

519 

62 

9 

19 

117 

312 

118 

47 

123 

24 

Akola 











Expenditure. 

T97 

.334 



141 

322 



,. 


Credit needs. 

607 

184 

80 

40 

108 

195 

14 

123 

33 

25 

Sorath 











Expenditure. 

300 

1 



34 

265 


,. 


,, 

Credit needs.. 

504 


- 

19 

113 

372 

89 

142 

131 

10 

Ahmedabad 











Expenditure. 

622 

84 



174 

364 

,. 




Credit needs. 

SplOI 

1,013 

163 

148 

440 

3,417 

1,523 

196 

1,370 

328 

Broach 











Expenditure. 

276 

34 



115 

127 

,, 

,, 

,, 

.. 

Cr^t needs. 

981 

53 

29 

18 

218 

663 

303 

172 

173 

15 

West Khandesh 











Expenditure. 

350 

66 



99 

186 

,. 

,. 

,, 

.. 

Credit needu. 

1,285 

- 

6 

60 

216 

1,013 

381 

176 

444 

13 

Parbhani 











Expenditure. 

360 

143 



154 

63 



.. 

,, 

Credit needs. 

98 

6 

- 

6 

18 

68 

io 

47 

11 

- 




NORTH DECCAN 






Poona 

1 



[ 







Expenditure. 

631 

113 



281 

237 


, , 



Cr^it needs. 

748 

23 

- 

- 

46 

679 

4 

256 

420 

- 

Kolhapur 











Expenditure. 

153 

21 



70 

62 

. • 

,, 

, , 

,, 

Cr^it needs. 

528 

125 

3 

46 

82 

272 

9 

100 

158 

5 

Bijapur 











Expenditure. 

348 

24 



88 

236 


,, 

.. 

,. 

Or^it needs. 

961 

65 

17 

- 

53 

826 

84 

480 

237 

25 

Osmanabad 











Expenditure. 

389 

115 



218 

56 





Credit needs. 

561 

- 

16 

- 

15 

531 

68 

146 

254 

64 

Mahbubnagar 











Expenditure. 

467 

46 



167 

254 



,, 

,. 

Credit needs. 

2,455 

379 

26 

106 

348 

1,597 

388 

49 

360 

800 

Kurnool 











Expenditure. 

375 

153 



131 

91 



, , 

,, 

Credit needs. 

1,365 

681' 

40 

125 

76 

444 

123 

lis 

203 



1 Information on aotnal expenditure on then items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.3—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


Hassan 

Expenditure. 
(Credit needs. 

Bangalore 

Expenditure. 
Credit needs. 

Coimbatore 

Expenditure. 
Credit needs. 

Cuddapah 

Expenditure. 
Credit needs. 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 


Total 

Pur¬ 
chase ! 
of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 


1 1 

2 1 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 i 

7 

8 

9 

10 



SOUTI 

hi DEO 

CAN 






1 

393 

48 



138 

207 






2,588 

1.005 

27 

110 

304 

1,136 

374 

237 

525 

- 


179 

35 



61 

83 






902 

124 

1 

230 

198 

349 

162 

42 

121 

24 


1,052 

57(5 



77 

399 






1,946 

- 

- 

69 

214 

1,663 

373 

159 

1,127 

*4 


424 

133 



137 

154 






1,631 

498 

10 

94 

314 

715 

146 

135 

413 

21 


Nizamabad 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

West Godavari 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

Chingleput 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

Ramanathapuram 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 


EAST COAST 


244 

79 



1,131 

444 

1 

36 

930 

581 



1,211 

129 

66 

97 

531 

64 



1,102 

176 

43 

- 

120 

63 



1,134 

116 


238 


81 

84 




268 

383 

192 

76 

116 

122 

228 




190 

729 

68 

265 

325 

141 

326 




155 

729 

278 

37 

393 

26 

31 




119 

661 

li3 

65 

483 


71 

21 


Ratnagiri 

Expenditure 
Cr^t needs 

Malabar 

Expenditure 
Credit needs. 

Quilon 

Expenditure 
Cr^it needs. 


WEST COAST 


43 

4 



23 

16 





397 

40 

3 

72 

47 

235 

26 

li2 

86 

ii 

593 

146 



61 

396 





1,717 

394 

446 

382 

139 

356 

26 

272 

65 

*3 

172 

20 



34 

118 





1,388 

372 

267 

106 

99 

S4S 

lis 

230 

166 

47 


^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.4—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
IN AGRICULTURE: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

croas- 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

ten¬ 
ancy 1 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

croja*^ 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHBE CAPITAL EXPENDITTJUB IN 
AOBICULTUIIE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




ASSAM-BENGAL 






Lakhimpur 











Ex|>enditure. 

44 

- 



- 

44 




.. 

Credit needs. 

76 

25 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Cachar 











Expenditure. 

148 

113 



31 

4 





Cr^it needs. 

Ip076 

426 

350 


246 

54 



54 

- 

Kamrup 











Expenditure. 

123 

4 



112 

8 





Credit needs. 

1,069 

743 

13 

19 

232 

62 

25 

33 

4 


Tripura 











Expenditure. 

97 

13 



- 

84 





Credit needs. 

1,587 

723 

129 

89 

263 

383 

58 

120 

lof) 

100 

Jalpaiguri 






i 





Expenditure. 

92 

83 1 

1 


6 

3 j 





Credit needs. 

498 

186 : 

50 

25 

82 

156 

i 

98 

49 

8 




BIHAR-BENGAL 






Malda 











Expenditure. 

52 

- 



45 

7 



., 

,. 

Credit needs. 

532 

360 

21 

20 

119 

12 

- 

3 


9 

Burdwan 











Expenditure. 

32 

13 



12 

7 




,. 

Cr^it needs. 

395 

13 

16 

57 

155 

154 

62 

34 

- 

68 

Midnapore 











Expenditure. 

97 

23 



■ 6 

68 



i • • 


Credit needs. 

270 

29 

56 

49 

123 

14 

5 

8 

- 

i 

Bhagalpur 











Expenditure. 

103 

- 



26 

77 



,. 

I 

Credit needs. 

699 

270 


- 

270 

159 

- 

49 

108 

2 

Monghyr 











Expenditure. 

73 

1 



47 

25 

.. 

. . 

, . 

,, 

Cr^it needs. 

300 

165 

20 

- 

78 

47 

- 


47 

- 

Hazaribagh 











Exj)endituro. 

16 

1 



4 

II 

., 


., 

,. 

Credit needs. 

374 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Falamau 











Expenditure. 

56 

- 



22 

34 


., 

.. 

.. 

Cimit needs . 

1,048 

366 

36 

56 

188 

413 

i4 

92 

266 

61 

Mirzapur 











Expenditure. 

43 

- 



40 

3 

, , 

, , 



Credit needs. 

473 

78 

85 


120 

190 

18 

46 

118 

8 


‘ Information on actual expenditure on tbese items was not obtained. 
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TABLE i6.4--EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS--Contrnued 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


ToUl 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 
ancy ‘ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops* 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHEE CAPITAL EXPENDTTUEE IN 

AORICULTUKE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 
ing, 
land 
im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation j 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

6 

7 


9 

10 


EASTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


Ballia 

Expenditure. 

41 

6 



32 

4 




( htKlii lUMids. 

934 

450 

85 

4 

219 

176 

- 

20 

155 

Deoria 

Exjwndituro. 

21 

1 



18 

2 




Credit needs. 

2,857 

2,208 

15 

47 

174 

413 

2 

12 

360 

Jaunpur 

Ex{>onditure. 

21 




15 

7 




CJrtuiit needs. 

2,862 

1,7.38 

40 

_ 

273 

811 

8 

_ 

758 

Sultanpur 




Expenditure. 

Credit ntwds. 

10 

204 

120 

50 

3 

10 

13 

18 



18 

Sitapur 




Expenditure. 

37 

■“ 1 



36 

1 ! 




(Credit needs. 

168 

18 ; 

- 

2 

120 

28 

i 

3 

20 


WESTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


Kanpur 

Expenditure... 
(Credit needs. ,, 

Hamirpur 

Ex|>enditure... 
Credit neerls... 

Shahjahanpur 

Exjiendituru... 
Credit needs... 

Agra 

Expenditure... 
CrcMlit needs... 

Aligarh 

Expenditure... 
Cr^it needs... 

Nainital 

£x{)enditure... 
Cr^it needs... 

Meerut 

Expenditure... 
Credit needs... 


112 




83 

29 





535 

263 

50 

23 

186 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

41 

8 



18 

15 





954 

223 

130 

- 

285 

316 

26 

183 

78 

29 

109 

9 



83 

17 





704 

352 

38 

12 

247 

55 

19 


35 

i 

116 

11 



86 

18 





579 

35 

36 

8 

216 

284 

id 

23 

180 

68 

133 

3 



98 

32 





628 

- ' 

200 

9 

175 

244 

42 

is 

160 

24 

143 

33 



52 

58 





678 

229 

92 

138 

117 

102 

23 

65 

i 

13 

126 

6 



79 

41 





l,S6i 

519 

109 

10 

370 

547 

32 

17 

493 

5 


^ Information on aotual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE I6.4^EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

i>y 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

lemu- 

nera- 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHGB CAPITAL BXFKKOITUBX IN 
AGBIOULTUBB 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund- 

ing» 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




PUNJAB-PEPSU 






Sirmoor 











Expenditure. 

33 

3 



26 

5 

.. 



.. 

Cr^t needs. 

9&4 

794 

20 

8 

20 

122 

19 

18 

85 

- 

Hothiarpur 











Expenditure. 

130 

- 



106 

25 

.. 



.. 

Cr^it needs. 

6.388 

3,*576 

166 

69 

623 

2.066 

628 

153 

786 i 

600 

Juilundur 











Expenditure. 

179 

34 



167 

78 


,, 


.. 

Credit needs. 

1.672 

826 

6 


181 

661 

73 

100 

338 

150 

Hitsar 











Expenditure. 

20 

- 



20 

- 

. .. 

,. 

,, 

,, 

Credit needs. 

448 

26 

106 


313 

5 

6 

- 

- 


Bhatinda 











Expenditure. 

157 

2 



108 

47 

.. 


.. 

.. 

Criiit needs. 

1.502 

780 

140 

- 

264 

318 

26 

75 

218 

- 

Mohindergarh 











Expenditure. 

156 

- 



161 

5 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

2,150 

926 

72 


203 

950 


- 

950 

- 




RAJASTHAN 






Churu 








1 


! 

Expenditure. 

20 

- 



12 

8 


1 



Credit needs. 

942 

206 

122 

13 

176 

425 

> 91 

! 91 

230 

is 

Barmer 











Expenditure. 

54 

2 



52 

- 

,. 

,, 

,. 

,, 

Cr^it needs. 

291 

- 

4 

- 

158 

129 

13 

- 

116 


Sirohi 











Expenditure. 

43 

1 



3 

39 

,, 

., 

,, 


Crrait needs. 

459 

- 

10 

- 

95 

354 

3 

3 

348 


Jaipur 











Expenditure. 

198 

36 



102 

61 

,, 

,. 

,, 

,, 

Gre^t needs. 

3.108 

873 

15 

76 

233 

I»9I2 

6 

40 

1,788 

78 

Sawai Madhopur 











Expenditure. 

247 

- 



72 

175 

, , 


,, 

,, 

Orrat needs. 

755 

60 


60 

140 

515 

30 

1 

284 

200 

Chittorgarh 











Expenditure. 

54 

- 



16 

38 

,, 

» , 


,, 

Crrat needs. 

658 

156 

33 

3 

143 

324 

59 

IS 

229 

23 


1 Information on aotnal expenditure on these items wee not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.4—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[IntensiTo enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


* 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

croas- 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTUEB CAPITAL KXPBNDITUBB IN 

AGRICULTUR® 

Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ment 

and 

land 

recla¬ 

mation 

Dig. 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga- 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




CENTRAL INDIA 






Jhabua 











Expenditure. 

14 

- 



1 

13 

., 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

330 

35 

86 

- 

190 

19 

6 

8 

5 

- 

Shivpuri 











Expenditure. 

59 

- 



12 

47 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

177 

10 

3 

- 

83 

81 

25 

28 

23 

5 

Shajapur 











Expenditure. 

90 

4 



65 

21 

.. 

.. 


,, 

Credit needs. 

262 

23 

30 

- 

61 

148 

5 

10 

130 

3 

Bhilsa 











Expenditure. 

75 

- 



52 

23 

.. 

,. 

.. 

.. 

Credit needs.. 

892 

210 

27 

43 

281 

331 

81 

63 

63 

124 

Raisen 











Expenditure. 

176 

4 



140 

32 

,. 

,, 


,, 

Credit needs. 

1,506 

137 

488 

25 

588 

268 

- 

193 

75 

- 

Satna 











Expenditure. 

18 

5 



9 

4 

.. 




Credit needs. 

628 

305 

33 

- 

220 

61 

- 

is 

33 

13 

Rewa 











Expenditure. 

16 

4 



7 

‘ 5 

.. 

.. 



Credit needs. 

570 

148 

33 

5 

100 

284 

4 

189 

13 

78 

Sagar 











Expenditure. 

137 

8 



111 

18 

.. 



.. 

Credit needs. 

345 

163 

- 

- 

130 

52 

- 

37 

15 

- 


ORISSA AND EAST MADHYA 

PRADESH 




Samba! pur 











Ex|x>nditure. 

62 

- 



10 

52 

., 


.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

118 

45 

3 

- 

49 

21 

10 

ii 

- 

- 

Puri 











Expenditure. 

37 

- 



9 

28 

.. 

. . 

.. 

.. 

Credit needs. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


. ♦ 





Koraput 











Expenditure. 

55 




8 

47 

.. 

.. 


.. 

Credit needs. 

41 

- 

- 

- 

8 

33 

33 

- 

- 

— 

Biiaspur 











Expenditure. 

21 

4 



11 

6 

.. 

.. 


. • 

Or^t needs. 

181 

40 

3 

- 

69 

69 

- 

69 

- 

— 

Durg 











Expenditure. 

16 

3 



13 

- 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Credit ne^. 

152 

55 

- 

- 

69 

28 

*“ 

28 

- 

- 

Chaiida 











Expenditure. 

SO 

8 



29 

18 

•. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Or^’t needs.. 

283 

119 

5 

- 

92 

67 

14 

37 

13 

3 


* Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.4—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[IntenslTe enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 



Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops* 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 

AQRICULTURB 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

find 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 
ing, 
laud 
im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
. and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig- 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


WESTERN COTTON REGION 





Nagpur 











Exponditure. 

66 

9 



46 

12 


,. 

,. 


Cr^it needs. 

225 

30 

38 

- , 

83 

74 

- 

61 i 

13 

- 

Akola j 











Expenditure. 

82 

27 1 



39 

16 

,, 


,, 

,, 

Credit needs. 

651 

268 

119 

5 

124 

135 

8 

84 

18 

25 

Sorath 


1 









Exponditure. 

159 

14 



45 

100 


., 

,, 

,. 

Credit needs. 

449 

18 


- 

103 

328 

115 

90 

123 


Ahmedabad 











Exponditure. 

246 

37 



113 

96 



.. 

,, 

Credit needs. 

3,106 

663 

25 

36 

370 

2,012 

911 

120 

866 

116 

Broach 











Expenditure. 

166 

51 



89 

26 


,, 

,. 

,, 

Credit needs. 

214 

16 

10 

- 

74 

114 

26 

88 

- 


West Khandesh 











Ex|)eiiditure. 

178 

143 



34 

1 



,, 

,, 

Cr^it needs. 

339 


! 28 

- 

108 

1 203 

125 

28 

- 

50 

Parbhani 











Ex{)enditure. 

98 

- 



85 

14 

,. 

,. 

,, 

,, 

Credit needs. 

60 


8 

- 

15 

37 

3 

34 

- 

- 




NORTH DECCAN 






Poona 











Expenditure. 

210 

47 



124 

39 

,, 

,, 

,. 


Credit needs. 

468 

23 



44 

401 

13 

143 

246 


Kolhapur 




1 




Expenditure. 

12 




11 

1 

,, 

,, 

,. 

,, 

Credit needs. 

168 

63 

3 


64 

48 

- 

40 

8 

- 

Bijapur 




i 







Expenditure. 

46 

- 



18 

28 

•« 

.. 

, t 

,, 

Credit needs. 

423 

75 

18 

- 

38 

292 

30 

159 

103 

- 

Osmanabad 











Expenditure. 

113 




68 

V 34 

•. 

,, 

,. 


Credit needs. 

152 


- 

- 

27 

125 

- 

51 

74 

- 

Mahbubnagar 











Expenditure. 

114 

6 



100 

8 

,, 

,, 

,, 


Cnxiit needs. 

963 

485 

45 

13 

249 

171 


13 

158 

- 

Kurnool 











Expenditure. 

119 

61 



60 

8 


,, 

• 1 

,, 

Credit needs. 

763 

463 

50 

5 

150 

95 

32 

8 

55 

' 


‘ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.4—EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND REPORTED CREDIT 
NEEDS FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE : LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops^ 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

I 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IK 

AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing* 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig- 

gttig 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 


Hassan 


Expenditure. 

109 

Credit needs.j 

I»2I4 

Bangalore 


Expenditure. 

120 

Credit needs. 

602 

Coimbatore 


Expenditure. 

109 

Credit needs. 

990 

Cuddapah 


Exptmdiiui^. 

66 

Credit needs. 

506 


SOUTH DECCAN 


1 



61 

723 

3 

26 

216 

17 



80 

55 

18 

119 

203 


i 


21 

50 

13 

18 

198 

9 



45 

168 


108 

155 


47 

247 

139 

96 

i2 

23 

207 

163 

13 

28 

88 

711 

146 

20 

533 

12 

75 

20 

io 

1 46 


Nizamabad 


Expenditure.' 

92 

Credit needs. 

LI64 

West Godavs^ri 


Expenditure. 

153 

Credit needs. 

486 

Chingleput 


Expenditure. 

45 

Credit needs. 

387 

Ramanathapuram 


Expenditure. 

12 

Credit needs. 

555 


EAST COAST 


52 



34 

663 

15 

31 

290 

95 



38 

1 

95 

10 

139 




15 

75 

34 

- 

128 




8 

26 

- 

66 

103 


6 

265 

67 

63 

145 

20 

241 

36 

76 

125 

30 

150 

89 

- 

58 

4 

361 

48 

60 

1 263 


Ratnagiri 

Expenditure 
Credit needs 

Malabar 

Expenditure 
Gr^it needs 

Ouilon 

Expenditure 
OnKlit needs 


WEST COAST 


35 




18 

17 





113 

20 

- 

- 

48 

45 

2 

34 

8 

i 

42 

12 



1 

29 





579 

13 

268 

123 

79 

96 

8 

84 

4 

- 

19 




9 

10 





S37 

168 

171 

35 

78 

85 

i? 

36 

29 

*3 


^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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16.2.5 It was not merely in absolute terms that credit required for purchase 
of land reported by cultivators was high. In the total requirements of credit reported 
by cultivators, credit required for purchase of land took a much larger proportion 
than the proportion of actual expenditure on purchase of land to actual total capital 
expenditure in agriculture. Of the total expenditure on the items considered, the 
upper and the lower strata cultivators spent about 20 and 15 per cent respectively 
on purchase of land, whereas reported requirements for the purpose constituted about 
30 per cent of the total requirements of the upper strata and about 45 per cent of 
those of the lower strata. In absolute terms, the disparity between reported needs 
and actual performance was much greater among the lower strata than among the 
upper strata. About 5 per cent of the total credit needs were reported to be for 
increasing the size of cultivated holding by tenancy, by cultivators of both 
the strata. Thus, about half of the total reported credit requirements of the 
lower strata were for increasing the size of cultivated holding either by purchase 
or by tenancy. 

16.2.6 It is obvious that a direct comparison of actual expenditure with 
reported requirements may not prove helpful as the reported requirements are in 
most cases very much higher than the actual expenditure. The comparison we 
institute is, therefore, between the relative importance of an item in the total 
reported credit requirements and the relative importance of the expenditure 
on that item in the actual total expenditure incurred on all items under 
consideration. 

16.2.7 In respect of ‘ other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture, the proportion 
of the reported requirements for the purpose to the total reported requirements was 
roughly equal to the proportion of actual expenditure on the item to the total actual 
expenditure, for both the strata of cultivators, as can be seen from the figures given 
in the table set out below : 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


Item 

Upper i 

strata 
cultivators 

Lower 

strata 

cultivators 

Expenditure incurred on items of * other ’ capital expenditure 
in agriculture... 

131 

27 

Percentage to total capital expenditure in agriculture. 

4S'5 

33-7 

Jl^ported credit needs for * other* capital expenditure in 
agriculture.... 

609 

264 

Percentage to total reported credit needs. 

,v.;\ 

481 

31‘2 


16.2.8 Cultivators wanted proportionately less credit for purchase of live¬ 
stock than they were spending for that purpose. The proportion of the expenditure 
actually incurred for the purpose was about two and a half times higher than 
the corresponding proportion in the requirements data. This may be due partly 
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to the fact that in our questionnaire the requirements asked for happened to be in 
respect of purchase of bullocks only, whereas the actual expenditure on purchase 
of livestock would include that in respect of milch cattle and other types of livestock. 
It may also be due to the fact that the needs for purchase of livestock were usually 
so urgent and important that a greater proportion of such needs were satisfied 
through available credit resources than in other cases. The relevant figures in respect 
of expenditure actually incurred and of reported needs in connexion with purchase 
of livestock are set out below : 


(Amount in rupees per family) 


Item 

[ 

Upper 

strata 

cultivators 

Lower 

strata 

cultivators 

Expenditure incurred on purchase of livestock. .. 

96 

♦ 

41 

Percentage to total capital expenditure in agriculture. 

33 3 

51 3 

Reported credit netsds for purchase of bullocks. 

172 

146 

Percentage to total reported credit needs. 

13 6 

17 9 


16.2.9 Although land constituted for the country as a whole the most import¬ 
ant requirement for which cultivators desired to have additional credit, this was not 
equally true in all the regions as can be seen from the figures set out in tables 16.6 
and 16.6. The emphasis on land in the requirements data was specially marked in all 
the regions of Northern and Eastern India except in the Central India and the Orissa 
and East Madhya Pradesh regions where only cultivators of the lower strata desired 
to invest proportionately larger amounts in land as compared to their actual expen¬ 
diture. In the Western Cotton region and in some of the regions of the South the 
proportionate requirements for purchase of land were reported to be less than the 
proportionate expenditures actually incurred. In the West Coast region the 
proportion of reported needs for purchase of land was about equal to the 
proportion of actual expenditure on the item for cultivators of both the strata. 
However, in this region a large proportion of the total credit requirements was 
reported to be required for increasing holding by tenancy, particularly by the 
lower strata cultivators. 

16.2.10 In Assam-Bengal and Bihar-Bengal purchase of land claimed a 
much greater proportion in the total reported credit needs on the items consider^ 
than its proportionate importance in actual performance. The proportionate re¬ 
quirement of both the strata of cultivators in these regions for ‘other * capital expen¬ 
diture in agriculture was lower, particularly in the Bihar-Bengal region, than the 
proportionate expenditure on such items actually incurred during the year. In 
the Assam-Bengal region purchase of livestock was noticeably less important 
as a purpose in the credit requirements than in the actual expenditure incurred. 
In the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region the importance of livestock in the 
requirements data was very much lower and t^t of land very muc|x higher 
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TABLE 16.5—PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND 
PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECIFIED 
ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE- 
REGIONAL DATA: UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 




In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva- 


OTHKK CAPITAL EXPKNDITT'RE IN 

agriculture 


! Pur- 
chase 
of 
land 

tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

craps' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

l>ig 

ging 

of 

wells 

[ Other 
irriga¬ 
tion 
re¬ 
sour¬ 
ces 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Assam-Bengal 

Expenditure.. 

Cr^t needs. 

27^8 

477 

3-9 

4 1 

43 4 
21 8 

28‘8 

22‘5 

ll'l 

6*1 

4*0 

1*3 

Bihar-Bengal 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

20 4 
32-4 

64 

6‘8 

23-2 
20 0 

56 4 
34 4 

5*8 

10*0 

13*6 

5*0 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Expenditure.. 

Crwit needs. 

20 6 
62 2 

2 7 

2’8 

480 
, 106 

31‘4 
31 8 

4*1 

2*8 

21*6 

3*’$ 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Expenditure. 

Cnidit needs. 

S3 

U'8 

1 

4-5 

4 4 

45 1 
207 

46 6 
65‘6 

19*3 

9*6 

22 8 

1 

3*9 

PunJab-PEPSU 

Expenditure. 

Gr^it needs. 

3-8 
36 6 

7‘2 

15 

70 2 
7-8 

260 
46 9 

12*2 

4*9 

21*9 

i 

7*9 

Rajasthan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

8 0 
17-6 

3 2 

2 3 

34 9 
1V3 

57 1 
65 6 

9*4 

4 0 

45*9 

6*3 

Central India 

Expenditure. 

Gr^it needs. 

8’8 
\ no 

6 6 

3 6 

46-3 

21-6 

44 9 
58’2 

9*7 

18*2 

20*0 

10*3 

Orissaand East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Expenditure. 

GMit needs. 

\ 16‘2 

1 16 2 

18 

0 7 

1 

24 0 
22^6 

59-8 
58 7 

5*7 

\ 410 

9*9 

2*1 

Western Cotton region 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

22 6 
13-5 

31 

3-4 

300 

13’6 

47 5 
66-4 

26*4 

10*4 

25*3 

4*3 

North Deccan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 1 

18 9 

19 1 

1-6 

4-2 

39 1 
9-4 

420 

65‘8 

9*8 

18*6 

24*7 

12 7 

South Deccan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs... 

42‘4 
18 2 

0 4 

8-1 

17’2 
14 6 

40 4 
58-7 

16*9 

7*8 

34*2 

0*8 

Bast Coast 

Expenditure. 

CMit needs. 

44.4 

W1 

2-4 

9 9 

19-4 
14 7 

36-2 

56-9 

13*4 

9*7 

31*8 

2*0 

West Coast 

E:qM>nditure. 

21 6 



12 6 

669 





OtMt needs. 

230 

21 1 

16-6 

8 1 

31-2 

4*4 

17*3 

7*9 

1*6 

AIMndia 

Expenditure.. 

Cerait needs. 

21-2 1 
29-6 

4-2 

4 5 

U-3 

13-6 

45*5 

48*1 

10*9 

8*9 

' 

23*4 

4*9 


* Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE I6^PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND 
PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECIFIED 
ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE- 
REGIONAL DATA: LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 




In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

i>y 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva- 


OTHER CAPITAL BXPENPITURE IN 

AOBIOULTXTRB 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

laud 

tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops* 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Atsam-Bengal 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

360 

540 

11 3 

■ 

460 
21 J 

180 
11 2 

1’8 

4’k 

3’b 

I’k 

Bihar-Bangal 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

12‘5 

30-4 

8-8 

■ 

32 8 
31 9 

54 7 
22-2 

2’'9 

5’b 

11’4 

2’9 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ex}K)nditure. 

Credit needs. 

4 2 
68-5 

2 0 

10 

87 5 
9-6 

8-3 
18 9 

O’l 

O’b 

17’1 

i’3 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

60 

291 

11 3 

2-2 

68-4 

293 

27 6 

28 1 

2-7 

3’’8 

19’0 

2’6 

PunJab-PEPSU 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

4 2 
51 1 

4-3 

0 7 

75-5 

131 

20-3 

30-8 

6’6 

2’6 


5’6 

Ra|authan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

7-8 
23 5 

1-7 

2-6 

41 5 
12 2 

50’7 
600 

2’h 

V7 

50’h 

5’5 

Central India 

Expenditun?. 

Credit ne«)ds. 

5 9 
26 1 

I 

1 120 

10 

67 6 
34 3 

26-5 

26’6 

i’i 

13 ’’4 

e's 

4’h 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

5 3 
31 6 

17 


31-5 

38-2 

63 2 
28’5 

6’7 

20’8 

. . 

0’8 

O’i 

Western Cotton region 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

31 7 
194 

4'8 

0 7 

44-4 

17-9 

23-9 

67’2 

23’6 

10’2 

ig-k 

4-2 

North Deccan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

21-2 

36-9 

3-9 

06 

60 6 
18-9 

18 2 
39’7 

jg-d 

15’h 

22’i 

•• 

South Deccan 

Expenditure.. 

Or^t needs. 

€•6 

22’9 

12 

3 4 

48-6 
24 1 

44’8 

43-4 

li’i 

sb 

23’h 

oi 

East Coast 

Expenditure.... 

Credit needs. 

46 4 
29-2 

5 9 

5-2 

30-4 
25 0 

23’2 

44 8 

9 9 

7 6 

27 0 

0 3 

West Coast 

Expenditure.. 

Cr£Ut needs... 

15 2 
25 2 

36-7 

13 7 

27-3 

16-4 

57-6 
18 0 

2i 

12-6 

3’1 

0 2 

AlMndifa 

Expenditure. 

Credit needsa .. 

250 

42-9 

5 5 

2 6 

51-3 
17 9 

33 f 
31-2 

4’6 

4 4 

19’7 

2’6 


> Infonaatioa on actual •xpandituie on these items was not obtained. 
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than that indicated by the expenditure data; the proportionate importance of ‘ other * 
capital expenditure in agriculture remained about the same in reported needs and in 
actual expenditure among the upper strata cultivators in this region. 

16.2.11 In the Western Uttar Pradesh region the reported needs for purchase 
of land, although high in absolute terms compared to the amount actually spent by 
cultivators, were proportionately not very large; the requirements as well as the 
actual expenditure in relation to this item constituted less than 15 per cent for the 
upper strata and less than 30 per cent for the lower strata, of the total amounts 
involved. A notable feature of reported credit requirements in this region, as in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, was a considerably smaller proportion of credit needs 
reported for purchase of bullocks compared to an actually much higher proportion 
of expenditure incurred on purchase of livestock; the proportion of expenditure 
on livestock actually incurred by cultivators and proportionate needs reported for 
purchase of bullocks in these two regions are set out in the following table : 



PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL 

Item 

Upper strata 
cultivators 

Lower strata 
cultivators 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Expenditure actually incurred... 

480 

87'5 

Reported credit nee^.... ... 

10-5 

96 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Expenditure actually incurred. 

451 

66-4 

Reported credit needs..... 

20 7 

29 3 



16.2.12 The same feature is brought out to an even greater extent in Punjab- 
PEPSU, indicating that notwithstanding the difference in coverage in the two 
sets of data, in regions such as the Punjab-PEPSU in which cultivators were already 
spending a large proportion of their total expenditure on livestock, they did not 
desire extensive additional credit for the purpose. In the Punjab-PEPSU region, 
whereas cultivators in both the strata directed about three-fourths of their total 
capital expenditure in agriculture on purchase of livestock, the proportion of their 
reported requirements for this purpose was less than 16 per cent among both the 
strata. On the other hand, the proportion of actual expenditure on purchase of 
land by cultivators of both the strata in this region was less than 6 per cent of the 
total, whereas requirements for this purpose constituted more than 36 per cent of 
the total reported requirements. In both the Punjab-PEPSU and Western Uttar 
Pradesh regions 'other’ capital expenditure in agriculture acquired greater pro¬ 
portionate importance along with purchase of land in the requirements data than 
in the expenditure data. In both the regions of Uttar Pradesh and in the Punje^b- 
PEPSU, well-digging was the most important among items of 'other’ capital ex* 
penditure in agriculture for which credit was reported to be required. 
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TABLE 16.7—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITCRB lU 

AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing. 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation ! 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


ASSAM-BENGAL 


Lnkhimpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

3 7 

n-8 



24‘8 

70’6 

71 5 
17‘6 

3-5 

14 1 

•• 

• • 

Cachar 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

61 5 
73 5 

7‘2 


25 2 
17‘5 

13 3 
18 



ih 

•• 

Kamrup 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

2J-4 

38-0 

10 

2 7 

60‘7 
24 7 

17‘9 

32-7 

Sl-9 

7 0 

37 

O-Jf 

Tripura 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

U'8 
40 8 

72 

8-2 

12 7 
170 

71 5 
20 8 

16 

9-5 

5^5 

4-2 

Jalpaiguri 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs... 

56 8 
37 1 

4 2 

14’8 

23 9 
21 3 

19 3 
22 6 

0 1 

ih 

8 6 

eh 



BIHAR-BENGAL 






Malda 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

56 0 
61 9 

2 0 

2 3 

290 

18’2 

15 0 
15 6 

\ 

21 

5-7 

.. 

7-i 

Burdwan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

56‘8 \ 
16-2 1 

1-6 

11 1 

239 

25-9 

19 3 
45-2 

14 0 

19 2 

oh 

11 h 

Midnapora 

Expenditure.. 

Credit needs.. 

5’8 

8-5 

17-8 

27 8 

15-4 
21 7 

78^8 

24-2 


13 '5 

11 

eh 

Bhagalpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

4 1 
51-6 

5’7 


1 

18-5 

14-9 

77-4 

27’8 

eh 

8h 

13-h 


Monghyr 

Expenditure. 

Cnxlit needs. 

250 

43-4 

8-8 

10 

30 2 
23 1 

44-8 
23 7 

20 

0-3 

21 4 

• • 

Hazaribagh 

Expenditure. 

Orrait needs. 

14’3 



20’2 

655 

•• 

.. 

•• 


Palamau 

Expenditure.. 

Crmt needs. 

29 4 

4 1 

4^7 

14 9 
14 5 

851 

47’3 

eh 

12 h 

20 h 

8‘2 

Mirzapur 

Expenaiture. 

Crrait needs.. 

16 5 

3 2 

\ 

74 0 
26 7 

26 0 
53 6 

6-4 

sh 

35'9 

io 


^ on abtual eirpenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.7—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


(Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur. 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas- 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva- 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu- 

nera< 

tive 

crops* 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live. 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AORIOULTURB 

Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

implo- 

ments 

and 

maohi" 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing. 

land im. 
prove- 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re- 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

■' 7 

8 

9 


EASTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


Ballia 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

28’8 

7 6 

2-9 

40‘7 
24 4 

31‘7 
36 3 

6 '5 

e'l 

20 'e 

D«oria 

Exi)enditure. 

Credit needs. 

28’6 

68S 

0-6 

2 9 

36 1 
6-8 

35 3 
21 2 

4-1 

ih 

13 '1 

Jaunpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

30‘6 

2-6 

10 

72 6 
11-4 j 

27‘4 
54 5 

15 

i'l 

42‘4 

Sultanpur 

ExpencUture. 

Credit needs. 

JO 7 
196 

15 7 

6 5 

48-2 
16 7 

411 

41-5 

9^6 

6h 

21 '2 

Sitapur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

18’3 

1-8 

7 2 

30 

57 0 
26 5 

24‘7 

61’5 

i's 

11 

51 '9 


WESTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


Kanpur 

Expenditure.; 

Credit needs. 

8 7 
30 3 

1-9 

8*5 

50*7 

33*2 

40*6 

26*0 

7*5 

3*9 

6*4 

8 2 

Hamirpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

13 7 

8 1 

1 

8*6 

4*2 

32*0 

15*7 

54*3 

63*4 

18*5 

j 

30*4 

\ 

11 4 

3*0 

Shahjahanpur 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

14 7 
8^8 

2*9 

1*4 

49*7 

26*7 

35*6 

60*2 

48*0 

** 

11*8 

0*4 

Agra 

Expenditure... 

Credit needs. 

5 5 
7-6 

1*6 

3*7 

51*9 

18*8 

42*6 

68*3 

7*7 

3*1 

44*4 

13*1 

Aligarh 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

3-8 

0*8 

7*4 

51*8 

21*7 

44*4 

70*1 

23*4 

19*8 

22*8 


Nainital 

Expenditure. 

Oira't needs. 

5*4 

19*9 

6*6 

17*8 

47*3 

11*2 

47*3 

44*6 

21*7 

15*2 

1-7 

6*9 

Hearut 

Expenditure... 

Cr^t needs. 

9-7 

27*4 

6*7 

1 

1*4 

38*3 

19*1 

62*0 

46*4 

1V3 

0*4 

32*4 

1*3 


‘ Information on actual expenditure on tbese items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.7—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops^ 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHEll CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 

AGRTCTILTURE 

Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


PUNJAB-PEPSU 


Sirmoor 

Expenditure. 

JO-1 



57-8 

32-1 





Credit needs. 

45-4 

1-0 

1-6 

1-7 

50-3 

27-0 

5-0 

17-0 

IS 

Hoshiarpur 

Expenditure. 

2-4 



61-2 

36-4 





Credit needs. 

22-8 

0-4 

1-5 

7-0 

68-3 

20-6 

11-2 

24-6 

11-9 

Jullundur 

Exinniditure. 

12-4 



60-4 

27-2 





Credit needs. 

68-1 

1-0 

- 

8-3 

22-6 

3-2 

1-0 

3-3 

15-1 

Hissar 

Expenditure. 

3-1 



96-9 






Crtidit niHids. 

24-7 

353 

0-9 

12-9 

26-2 


1-3 

10-0 

7-6 

Bhatinda 

Expenditure. 




61-2 \ 

38-8 





Credit needs. 

48-2 

4-8 

~ 

10-9 

36-1 

10-8 

2-0 

23-3 

- 

Mohindergarh 

Ex(>enditure. 




83-5 

16-5 





Credit needs. 

43-8 

0-2 

4-3 

2-9 

48-8 

3-3 

- 

44-5 

1-0 

Churu 1 


RAJASTHAN 






1 



60-0 

40-0 





Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

22-6 

12-9 

0-6 

13-3 

50-6 

23 0 

8-7 

18-5 

0-4 

Barmar 

Expenditure. 

1-0 



65-7 

33-3 





Credit needs. 

- 

1-1 

0-3 

65-7 

32-9 


1 -i 

23-2 

0-3 

Sirohi 

Expenditure. 

0-7 



11-8 

87-5 





Credit needs. 

- 

7-7 

- 

15-5 

76-8 

ii-h 

15-5 

48-3 

1-2 

Jaipur 

Expenditure... 

2-7 



42-4 

54-9 





Credit needs. 

22-2 

0-6 

4-2 

7-1 

65-9 

4-6 

2-9 

510 

7-5 

Sawai Madhopur 

Expenditure. 

7-4 



28-1 

64-4 





Credit needs. 

1-9 

- 

0 3 

J20 

85-8 

9-i 

0-8 

65-5 

10-4 

Chittorgarh 

Expenditure. 

33-9 



17-8 

48-3 





Crmt needs. 

26-8 

10-6 


15-5 

48-1 

18 7 

8-5 

19-4 

1-5 


^lafonnatiOQ. oi^ actual expeiiditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.7—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI- 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

i>y 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur- 

ohase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig- 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




CENTRAL INDIA 





Jhabua 

£zp<mditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

14-4 

8-9 


17 3 
26 3 

82-7 

50-4 

4-5 

5-1 

39-3 

V4 

Shivpuri 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

0-5 

2-6 



18 3 
34 4 

81-2 

63-0 


50-2 

12-3 

0-4 

Shaijapur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs... 

61 

111 

1-9 

9-5 

36-5 

7-7 

57-4 

69-8 

3-4 

8-3 

46-3 

11-7 

Bhilsa 

Exjienditure. 

Credit needs. i 

4.4 

10‘9 

11 

3 9 

52-7 

28-6 

42-9 

55-5 

4-7 

16-h 

17-7 

16-2 

RaSsen 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

6 1 
5-7 

6 0 

7 2 

63-0 

27-9 

30-9 

53-2 

27-6 

17-3 

7-6 

o-’e 

Satna 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

18-5 

6 3 

22 6 


27-4 

15-7 

54- 1 

55- 4 

11-0 

14-1 

30-3 

*• 

Rewa 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

27-4 

120 

0 1 

3-7 

15-1 

13-1 

57-5 

71-1 

0-6 

25 0 

16-5 

29-0 

Sagar 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. j 

3-4 

26-3 

0-2 


78-4 

32-7 

18-2 

40-8 

7-2 

16-h 

13-1 

3 } 


ORISSA AND EAST MADHYA PRADESH 


Sambalpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

4-2 

i3-l 

7-1 

2-4 

9-6 

23-7 

86-2 

23-7 

7-i 

9^-5 

7-1 

•• 

Purl 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs... 

8-9 



17-0 

74-1 

-- 

-• 

-- 

- 

Koraput 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

1-7 

4-3 


0-7 

34-4 

26-6 

63-9 

68-3 

65-5 

2-9 

-- 

•• 

Bllaspur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs *... 

57-0 

17-6 

1-1 


26-5 

34-4 

-16-5 

46-9 

-- 

28-2 

18 -'7 

• s 

Durg 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

43-2 

3-9 

1-7 


48-5 

37-9 

8-3 

56-5 

•• 

43-1 

4-8 

8 -h 

Chanda 

Expenditure. 

Crrat needs.. 

7-7 

13-1 

0-4\ 

1-0 

46-7 

12-7 

46-6 
72-S 

0-S 

60-0 


2-2 


^ Information on actual erpendituie on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.7—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

CuHiva- 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
AORICULTDRE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

Of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


WESTERN COTTON REGION 


Nagpur 

Expenditure . 

Credit needs. 

10 
12 0 

1-7 

3 7 

520 

22-5 

47 0 
60 1 

227 

9-i 

23-7 

4-d 

Akola 

Expenditure.. . . 

Credit needs. 

41‘9 

30-3 

13-2 

6‘6 

17 7 
17-8 

40‘4 

321 

2‘3 

2d* 3 

1 5*4 

4*1 

Sorath 

Expenditure. 

Cn^it needs. 

0 3 


3‘8 

\ 11 3 
22-4 

88‘3 

73-8 

17 6 

28-k 

26 h 

20 

Ahmedabad 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs . 

13-5 
19 6 

3 1 

2 9 

280 

8-6 

58-5 
65 9 

29^4 

3’8 

26-4 

6‘3 

Broach 

Kxjwnditure. 

Credit needs . 

32-3 

5-4 

3 0 

1-8 

1 41-7 
22 2 

46 0 
67 6 

30 ’9 

17 5 

17 7 

V5 

West Khandesh 

ExiJendituro . 

Cri'dit needs. 

18 8 

0-5 

3 9 

28‘2 
16 8 

53 0 
78^8 

29 6 

13 6 

34 6 

lb 

Parbhanf 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

39 7 

6 1 


6 1 

42-8 

18-4 

17 5 
69-4 

10 2 

48-b 

11 '2 


Poona 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

17’9 

3 1 1 

NO 

>RTH C 

lECCAl 

44’5 

6 1 

M 

37’6 

90-8 

o’s 

34 '1 

56 '1 

.. 

Kolhapur 

Expenditure.. 

Cre^t needs. 

13-7 

23-7 

0-6 

8-7 

45-8 
15 5 

40 5 
51-5 

l'7 

18 b 

30 b 

d-9 

Bijapur 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

6-9 

6 8 

1-8 


25-3 

5-5 

67-8 

85-9 

8-7 

49 b 

24 6 

2-b 

Osmanabad 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

29 6 

2-7 


560 

2 7 

14-4 

94-6 

12 '1 

25 b 

45-3 

11 4 

Mahbubnagar 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

9 8 
15 4 

10 

4 3 

35 8 
14-2 

54 4 
65 1 

15-8 

2-0 

14-7 

32 b 

Kurnool 

Expenditure. 

Gnmit needs. 

40 8 
49 9 

2 9 

9 2 

34 9 

5 5 

24-3 

32-5 

9h 

8-6 

14 b 



^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.7—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In. 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

t>y 

ten- 

ancyi 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu- 

nera- 

tive 

crops^ 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 

AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing* 

land im- 
prove- 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig. 

ging 

of 

wolls 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

1 4 

5 

b 

7 

! » 

1) 


SOUTH DECCAN 


Hassan 

Expenditure. 

12-2 



351 

52 7 




Credit needs. 

3S^S 

10 

4 5 

11‘8 

43 9 

14 4 

9 2 

20 ‘3 

Bangalore 

Expenditure. 

19 5 



341 

46-4 




Credit needs... 

13-7 

01 

25 5 

\ 

22 0 

38 7 

ISO 

4 6 

13 4 

Coimbatore 

Expenditure. 

54 8 



7 3 

37-9 




Credit needs. 


- 

3 5 

no 

85-5 

19 ’2 

8-2 

57 '9 

Cuddapah 

Expenditure. 

31 4 



32 3 

SOS 




Cr^it needs. 

30 5 

00 

5 8 

10 3 

43 8 

s’o 

s's 

25 3 


EAST COAST 


West Godavari 

Ex|)cnditure. 

Credit needs. 

62 4 
10-6 

5-6 

8 0 

13 1 
15’7 

24 5 
60-2 

5’6 

219 

26^8 

Chingleput 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

12 0 
15’9 

3’9 


26-6 

141 

61-4 
66 1 

25 2 

3 '3 

35 '7 

Ramanathapuram 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

52 5 
10-2 


210 

■ 

21 7 
10 5 

25-8 

58-3 

10 0 

5-7 

426 

Nizamabad 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

32-4 
39 2 

0 1 

3 1 

33 2 
23-7 

' 34-4 
33-9 

17 h 


10'3 


WEST COAST 


Ratnagiri 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

9’3 
101 , 

0 8 

18 1 

53 5 
11 8 

37-2 \ 
592 

6-5 

28‘2 

21 7 

2^8 

Malabar 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

24-6 

22-9 

260 

22 2 

8-6 

8-2 

66-8 

20-7 

15 


3^2 

0'2 

Quilon 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

11-6 

26-8 

19 2 

7-6 

19-8 

7 1 

68-6 

39-3 

81 

16-6 

1/2 

3-4 


^ Infonoation on actual expenditure on these itenit was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.8—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FQR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



I 1 I 2 I 3 I 4 I 5 I 6 I 7 I 8 I 9 


ASSAM-BENGAL 


Lakhimpur 

Expenditure. 





100 0 




Credit noodB. 

32-9 

- 

- 

67 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cachar 

Expenditure.. 

76 4 



20-9 

2‘7 




Credit needs. 

Kamrup 

39 6 

32‘5 


22-9 

50 



50 

Expenditure. 

2-9 



90 7 

6‘3 



0 4 

Oedit needs. 

69 5 

1-2 

18 

2h7 

5‘8 

2 3 

3 1 

Tripura 

Expenditure. 

13 4 




86^6 



oh 

Credit ncHids. 

43-6 1 

81 

5-6 

16-6 

24 1 

3’6 

7‘h 

Jalpaiguri 

Expenditure. 

90-2 



6 5 

3-3 




Credit needs. 

37-2 \ 

10^0 I 

5 0 \ 

16-5 

31-3 

0-2 

19^7 

o's 


BIHAR-BENGAL 


Malda 

Expenditure . 

(./redit needs. 

67 7 

3 9 

3 8 

86-5 

22-3 

13S 

2-3 


oh 


{'7 

Burdwan 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

40 6 
3-3 

41 

14 4 

37 5 
39-2 

21-9 

390 

157 

8-6 ' 


14 '7 

Midnapora 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs . i 

23-7 

10-7 

20’4 

18’2 

\ 

6 2 \ 
45-5 

70 1 
5^2 

18 

30 


04 

Bhagalpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

38-6 



25 2 
38‘6 

74-8 , 
22’8 


7'h 

15-5 

03 

Monghyr 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs . 

1-4 

517 

6 7 


64 4 
25-9 

34 2 
15 7 


' 

15'7 


Hazarlbagh 

Expenditure . 

Credit needs. 

6-3 



250 

68^7 



•• 

•• 

Palamau 

Expenditure . 

Credit needs . 

33-9 

3-4 

6 4 

39^3 
17 9 

60 '7 
394 

V3 

\ 

\ 

8'h 

24'4 

4'h 

Mirzapur 

Expenditure. . 

Cr^it needs ... 

16 5 

18 0 

- 

93 0 
25 4 

70 

401 

S'h 

9-7 

24 ’9 

V7 


> Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE i6A—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enqniiy data] 


Pur- 

chaso 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 

AORIOULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


EASTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


BallU 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

14 5 
48-2 

91 

0 4 

76-8 
23 5 

8-7 

18‘8 


2 1 

16 h 

Deoria 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

4‘8 

77-3 

0 5 

1‘6 

85-7 

61 

9 5 
14-6 

0-1 

ok 

12 k 

Jaunpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

60‘7 

14 


68-7 

9 5 

31‘3 

28^4 

03 

•• 

26-5 

Sultanpur 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

58-8 

24 5 

1-5 

95-2 

6‘4 

4 8 
8-8 

,. 

•• 

8^8 

Sitapur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

10 7 


1-2 

97-3 
71 4 

2 7 
16 7 

0^6 

V8 

11 '9 


WESTERN UTTAR PRADESH 


Kanpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

49 2 

9 4 

4’3 

741 

34’7 

25’9 

2’4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2-4 

Hannirpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

19 6 
23-4 

13-6 


43’9 

29-9 

36’5 

331 

2’7 

19’2 

8’2 

3’h 

Shahjahanpur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 1 

8 3 
500 

5-4 

1’7 

76 1 
351 

15’6 

7’8 

2 '7 

•• 

5’b 

o'l 

Agra 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

9-7 

6 0 

6-2 

14 

74-6 
37’4 

16-7 

490 

2’2 

4’0 

3hl 

ll'7 

Aligarh 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs .7. 

2-2 

31 8 

1’4 

73’7 

27’9 

241 

38-9 

d-7 

j 

2’9 

26 6 

3’8 

Nainital 

Expenditure. 

Cremt needs... 

231 

33’8 

13’6 

20’3 

36’4 

17-3 

40’5 

160 

3’k 

9-6 

O’l 

1-9 

Mwarut 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

4-8 

33-3 

70 

0-6 

62’7 
24 1 

32’6 

350 

2-0 

hi 

3he 

oh 


’ Information on aotoal expemditnie on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE 16.8—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data] 




In- 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy^ 

Cultiva-i 


OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 2N 
AGRICULTURE 


Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing. 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig. 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Sirmoor 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

82-4 

PI 

21 

LiNJAB 

0-8 

-PEPSL 

75‘7 

2-1 

i 

15-2 
12 6 

20 


8'8 


Hoshiarpur 1 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

56 0 

2-4 

11 

81 1 
8-2 

18 9 
32 3 

9'8 

2-4 

12 ’3 

r-i 

Jullundur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs.. 

12 2 
49‘3 

0 3 


59-9 
10 S 

27-9 
39 6 

4‘4 

6'h 

202 

9^0 

Hissar 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

5-6 

23’4 


100 0 
69 9 

11 

I'l 


•* 

•• 

Bhatinda 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

1-3 
51 9 

93 


68-8 
17 6 

29-9 
21 2 

i'7 

50 

14 5 

•• 

Mohindergarh 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs.. 

43 0 

3-4 ' 

1 

96’8 

94 

3-2 
44 2 

_ 

_ 

44 '2 


Churu 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

21 9 

12 9 

lAJASl 

j 

14 

HAN 

600 

18‘7 

40 0 
45 1 

9-7 

9-7 

24 ‘4 

1 

Barmer 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

3 7 

1’4 


96-3 

53’7 

44 9 

4-5 

•• 

40-4 

1 

SIrohl 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

2 3 

22 


70 

207 

907 

771 

0'7 

0-6 

75'8 

- 

Jaipur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

17-7 
28 1 

0-5 

2-4 

51 5 
7-5 

30'8 
61 5 

0-2 

1-3 

57''5 

it 

Sawal Madhopur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

6 6 


6 6 

291 

18-6 

70'9 
68-2 

4 0 

O'l 

376 

« • 
26-(l 

Chittorgarh 

Expenditure. 

CnAlit needs. 

23 6 

50 

0-5 

29'6 

21^7 

704 

492 

9'h 

2-0 

34'8 



^ Information on actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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TABLE i«.B—PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 
creas¬ 
ing 
hold¬ 
ing 
by 
ten¬ 
ancy ‘ 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTUBB CAPITAL EXPSNDITUBB IN 

AQRICULTURB 

Total 

Pur- 

chaso 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


CENTRAL INDIA 


Jhnbua 

Expenditure. 

Cr^t needs. 

... 

10-6 

260 


71 

57-6 

92 9 
5-8 

j’i 

2-4 

15 

Shivpuri 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 


66 

17 


20-3 

46-9 

79 7 
45-8 

14 i 

15 ‘8 

13 0 

Stia|apur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 


4 4 
8-8 

11‘6 


72‘2 
23 3 

23‘4 

56‘4 

1-9 

3 '8 

49‘6 

Bhllsa 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 


23-6 

3 0 

4-8 

69 3 
31-5 

30‘7 
37 1 

9 1 

7 1 

7*0 

Rmlfon 

Expenditure. 

Cre^t needs. 


2 3 

9 1 

32-4 

17 

79-6 
39 0 

18‘2 

17-8 


12 8 

5-0 

Satna 

Expenditure. 

Cr^t needs. 


27’8 

48‘6 

6 2 

■ 

50 0 
36-5 

22-2 

9-7 

•• 

2’4 

5 2 

Rawa 

Expenditure.. 

Cr^it needs. 


26 0 
26 0 

5 8 

OS 

43'7 
17 5 

31-3 

49-8 

0‘7 

33 2 

2 '3 

Sagar 

Expenditure.:.. 

O^t needs. 


5 6 
47-2 



81 5 
37-7 

130 

151 

•• 

10-7 

4 3 


ORISSA AND EAST MADHYA PRADESH 


Sambalpur 

Expenditure. 

_ 



161 

839 





Or^it needs. 

38 2 

2 5 

- 

41 5 

17 8 

8-5 

9 '3 

- 


Puri 

Expenditure. 




24-3 

76 7 





Credit needs. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. • 

Koraput 

Expenditure. 




14-5 

85-5 





Cr^t needs. 

- 

- 

- 

19-4 

80-6 

80-6 

■ 

- 

- 

IMIatpur 

Expenditure. 

19-0 



62-4 

28-6 

1 

1 




Cre^t needs. 

221 

1-7 

- 

381 

38-1 

- 

38 1 

— 


Dttrg 

Expenditure. 

18-8 



81-2 


• • 




Oreut heeds. 

36-2 

- 

«• 

44 4 

18^4 

- 

18-4 

„ 

- 

Chanda 

Expenditure. 

6 0 



680 

36 0 





Cr^t needs. 

42 0 

V6 

•• 

32-6 

23-7 


13*1 

4*6 

1*1 


> Information on aotnal expenditure on these items was not obtained* 
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TABLE I6^PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
LOWER STRATACU LTIVATO RS--Continued 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold- 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur- 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHBB CAPITAL EXFBNDITUBB IN 
AORIOULTUBE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Dig¬ 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re¬ 

sour¬ 

ces 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


WESTERN COTTON REGION 


Nagpur 

Expenditure. 

J 3-6 



68‘2 

18-2 





Credit needs. 

13-3 

169 

\ - 

36^9 

32-9 

“ 

271 

5’8 

- 

Akola 

Expenditure. 

32-9 



47‘6 

19-5 





Credit needs. 

41-2 

18-3 

0-8 

190 

20 7 

1-2 

12’9 

2-8 

35 

Sorath 

Expenditure. 

8‘8 



28-3 

62 9 





Credit needs. 

40 

- 

- 

23-0 

73-0 

25-6 

20-0 

27-4 

- 

Ahmctdabad 

Expenditure. 

151 



45-9 

39-0 



27^9 


Credit needs. 

21 3 

0-8 

1-2 

11-9 

64^8 

29 3 

3-9 

3*7 

Broach 

Expenditure. 

30-7 



53’6 

15 7 





Credit needs. 

7-5 

4-7 

- 

34-6 

53 2 

12-1 

4/1 

- 

- 

West Khandesh 

Expenditure. 

80 3 



191 

0-6 




14 k 

Cr^it needs. 

- 

8-2 

- 

31-9 

59 9 

36 9 

8^2 

- 

Parbhani 

Expenditure. 




86-3 

13 7 





Credit needs. 

- 

133 

- 

25-0 

61 7 

ih 

56 '7 


- 


NORTH DECCAN 


Poona 

Expenditure . 

Credit needs. 

22-4 

4 9 



59*0 

9*4 

18*6 

85*7 

2*8 

30*6 

52*3 

•: 

Kolhapur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

37 5 

1*8 


91*7 

32*1 

8*3 

28*6 

** 

23*8 

4*8 

•• 

Bijapur 

Expenditure. 

Credit needgs.. 

17-7 

4*3 


39*1 

9*0 

60*9 

€9*0 

7-i 

37*6 

24*3 

•• 

Osmanabad 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

9-7 



60*2 

17*8 

30*1 

82*2 

** 

33*3 

48*7 

•• 

Mahbubnagar 

Expenditure. .. 

Credit needs. .. 

5*3 

50*4 

4*7 

1*3 

87*7 

25*9 

7*0 

17*7 

** 

1*3 

16*4 

•• 

Kumool 

Expenditure .. 

Orrat needs . 

51*3 

60*7 

6*6 

0*6 

42*0 

19*7 

6*7 

12*4 

1 * • 
4*2 

i*h 

7*2 

- 


^ InfSmation <m aotaal espenditnie on thaae itema wm not obtained. 
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TABLE I6.»~PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT NEEDS REPORTED FOR SPECI¬ 
FIED ITEMS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRICULTURE: 
LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intensive enquiry data] 


Pur- 

chase 

of 

land 

In¬ 

creas¬ 

ing 

hold¬ 

ing 

by 

ten¬ 

ancy' 

Cultiva¬ 
tion of 
costly 
but 
more 

remu¬ 

nera¬ 

tive 

crops' 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

OTHER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 

AGRICULTURE 

Total 

Pur¬ 

chase 

of 

imple¬ 

ments 

and 

machi¬ 

nery 

Bund¬ 

ing, 

land im¬ 
prove¬ 
ment 
and 
land 
recla¬ 
mation 

Big. 

ging 

of 

wells 

Other 

irriga¬ 

tion 

re- 

sour- 

oes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


SOUTH DECCAN 


Hassan 

Expenditure.. 

Credit needs. 

0’9 
69 6 

0‘2 

2 1 

66 0 
17 8 

431 

20-3 

1V4 

7-9 

VO 

Bangalore 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

24-2 

91 

3 0 

19S 

66 6 
33-7 

19 2 
34-4 

27 1 

2-1 

4 7 

Coimbatore 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

6 0 

1-3 

18 

19-3 
20 0 

80^7 

71‘9 

14 7 

2-0 

6V9 

Cuddapah 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

23’6 
33 2 


21 3 

68 2 
30’6 

18 2 
14’9 

4‘o 

2-0 

8^9 


EAST COAST 


Nizamabad 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

66-6 
48 4 

1-3 

2-7 

37 0 
24-9 

6 6 
22-7 

\ 

V6 

12-6 

** 

Weft Godavari 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

62 1 
0’2 

19 6 

21 

24 8 
28’6 

131 

49-6 

7-4 

15-'4 

26-7 

vih 

Chingleput 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

19 4 

8^8 


33‘3 

330 

66’7 

38-8 

23 0 

•• 

15 b 

0*8 

Ramanathapuram 

Expenditure. 

Cr^t needs. 

4’6 

- 

11-9 

66 7 
\ 18 6 

33-3 

660 

8 6 

oh 

47 4 




WEST COAST 






Ratnagiri 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

17-7 



Sl-4 

42-6 

48’6 

39-9 

VS 

30 1 

7 1 

o*b> 

Malabar 

Expenditure. 

Cr^it needs. 

28-6 

2-2 

46 3 

21-2 

2 ‘i 

13-7 

690 

16-6 

V4 

14 6 

0*7 

•• 

QuHon 

Expenditure. 

Credit needs. 

3V3 

3V9 

6’6 

47-4 
14 6 

52 6 
15 8 

3 2 

6-7 

6*4 

0*5 


, 1 Information OA actual expenditure on these items was not obtained. 
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16.2.13 In the three regions of Rajasthan, Central India and Orissa and 
East Madhya Pradesh the proportion of credit required for purchase of land, although 
larger than the proportion of expenditure incurred for the purpose, was not greater 
than 20 per cent in the upper strata and 35 per cent in the lower strata. In aU these 
regions more than 50 per cent of the total requirements of the upper strata culti¬ 
vators were reported for ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture, and except in 
the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh region, reported requirements were the largest 
for digging of wells among the items under ‘other’ capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture; in the Orissa and East Madhya Pradesh region, bunding, land improve¬ 
ment and land reclamation assumed greater importance. This was observed in 
Bilaspur, Durg and Chanda, all east Madhya Pradesh districts, to a greater extent 
than in the selected districts of Orissa. Shivpuri district of Madhya Bharat also 
showed a similar position. 

16.2.14 In the Western Cotton region and in the regions of the South the 
proportionate importance of credit needs for purchase of land was generally much 
lower than in other regions. In none of these also did purchase of livestock acquire 
great importance. Barring the West Coast region where the pattern of credit needs 
reported was of a special character, ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture came 
to be more prominently represented in the general pattern of reported requirements, 
especially for cultivators of the upper strata. Among the various items of ‘other’ 
capital expenditure in agriculture, reported needs for well-digging were again in 
prominence. In addition, purchase of implements and machinery in the Western 
Cotton region and bunding, land improvement and land reclamation in the North 
Deccan region were of importance. In Parbhani district of the Western Cotton 
region, bunding, land improvement and land reclamation accounted for 48 per cent of 
the total reported credit needs of the upper strata and for 57 per cent of the total 
credit needs of the lower strata. In the North Deccan the importance of this item 
was noted specially in Bijapur district; in Poona and Osmana^ad also credit require¬ 
ment for this purpose was high, but in these two districts over 45 per cent of the 
requirement was reported for digging of wells. In both Poona and Osmanabad 
credit needs for ‘ other’ capital expenditure in agriculture exceeded 90 per cent of the 
total among the upper strata cultivators and over 80 per cent of the total among 
the lower strata cultivators. 

16.2.16 In the West Coast region the peculiarity of reported credit needs lay 
in the relatively very high proportion of requirements for the two items other than 
the three main heads discussed above, viz., purchase of land, purchase of livestock 
and * other ’ capital expenditure in agriculture, and relating to which in none of the 
other regions the reported needs exceeded, in general, about 10 per cent of the total 
reported requirezoents. These two items are increasing the size of holding by tenancy 
and cultivation of costly but more remunerative crops. The reported requirements 
of the upper and the lower strata cultivators in the West Coast region for these 
two items are set out in the table on next page. 
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(Amount in rupees per family) 


Item 

Upper strata 
cultivators 

Lower strata 
cultivators 

Reported credit needs for increasing the size of holding by 
tenancy. 

255 

156 

Percentage to total reported credit needs. 

21 1 

66-7 

Rej)orted credit needs for cultivating costly but more 
remunerative crops. 

201 

58 

Percentage to total reported credit needs. 

16 6 

13 7 


16.2.16 In Malabar both the above requirements were of a high order, each 
exceeding 20 per cent of the total reported requirements. Credit in Quilon district 
was reported to be required particularly for increasing the size of holding by tenancy. 
In Ratnagiri district, however, cultivation of costly but more remunerative-crops 
alone was important; credit requirements for the purpose were, however, reported 
only by the upper strata cultivators of the district. 

16.2.17 As already pointed out, the credit needs reported by cultivators for 
various items were ordinarily rhuch greater than the amounts actually spent by them. 
The difference is usually most marked in the reported needs for purchase of land. 
However, in the Western Cotton region and in the regions of the South specially 
marked differences were noticeable in respect of ‘other’ capital expenditure in agri¬ 
culture also. 

16.2.18 For all the items of investment the disparity between actual per¬ 
formance and reported credit needs in absolute terms is specially marked in the 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh as compared to other r^ons. For purchase of land the 
difference between actual expenditure and the credit requirement is very high in 
the Pimjab-PEPSU region also ; all the individual districts in this region reported 
requirements of credit for purchase of land very much higher than the recorded 
actual expenditure on the item. 

16.2.19 The most notable general divergence was that for the lower strata 
cultivators in respect of the actual expenditure incurred and the reported credit 
needs for piuchase of hind. In the Uttar Pradesh regions, the Punjab-PEPSU, 
Rajasthan and Central India, the reported needs for purchase of land exceeded 30 
4^imes the actual amount spent. 

16.2.20 There are six districts in which the total amount of credit require¬ 
ments reported exceeded Rs 2,000 per family among cultivators of both the strata. 
These districts are Deoria, Jaunpur, Hoshiarpur, Mohindergarh; Jaipur and 
Ahmedabad. The table on next page gives, in respect of these districts, the 
percentage of reported oredit needs for purchase of land, purchase of livestock and 
* other’capital expenditure in agriculture. 
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District 

Class of 
cultivators 

PEOPORTION 01 

THE PURPOSE TC 

Purchase of 
land 

REPORTED CRB 
TOTA.L REFORTE 
(PER GENT) 

Purchase of 
livestock 

!DIT HEEDS FOR 
D CREDIT HEEDS 

Other capital 
expenditure in 
agriculture 

Deoria. 

Upper strata 

* 68-5 

6-8 

21-2 


Lower „ 

77-3 

6 1 

U‘5 

Jaunpur. 

Upper „ 

30 5 

11 4 

54-5 


Lower „ 

60‘7 

9-5 

28'4 

Hoshiarpur.. 

Upper „ 

22-8 

7 0 

68-3 


Lower „ 

S60 

8-2 

32 3 

Mohindergarh. 

Upper „ 

43 8 

2‘9 

48-8 


Lower „ 

430 

9 4 

44-2 

Jaipur. 

Upper 

22 2 ! 

71 

65-9 


Lower ,♦ 

28 1 

7 5 

6^-5 

Ahmedabad. 

Upper „ 

19 0 

8’5 

66-9 

1 

Lower „ 

21‘3 

11 9 

64-8 


16.2.21 In Deoria district the overwhelming importance of the reported 
credit needs for purchase of land is evident. In Jaunpur credit requirement for 
purchase of land was overwhelmingly important only among the lower strata culti¬ 
vators, whereas among the upper strata cultivators, purchase of land, although 
important, was less so than ‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture as a purpose 
for which credit was required. Among the upper strata in Hoshiarpur and among 
both the strata in Mohindergarh, although land continued to be important, ‘other.* 
capital expenditure in agriculture was even more important as a purpose for which 
credit wes required. Digging of wells was the most important among items of 
‘other’ capital expenditure in agriculture in both these districts as well as in Jaunpur 
district. In Jaipur and Ahmedabad the credit requirements for ‘other’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture were predominant. Well-digging was again the most 
important among items included in this group in Jaipur district, whereas in Ahmed¬ 
abad purchase of implements and machinery and digging of wells, which were of 
almost equal importance, were the prominent items. In eight districts reported 
requirements for credit exceeded Rs 2,000 per family only among the upper strata 
cultivators. These districts are Hamirpur, Meerut, Jullundur, Bhatinda, Bhilsa, 
Raisen, Mahbubnagar and Hassan. 

16.2.22 Besides obtaining information on the credit required by cultivating 
families for various items considered above, the questionnaire also sought information 
on whether cultivating families experienced difficulty in obtaining credit for current 
farm operations, and if additional credit was available, whether they would prefe 
to utilize the credit for seed, manure or intensive tillage. There was a striking uni¬ 
formity in the replies given by cultivators when asked as to whether they experienced 
any difficulty in obtaining finance for current expenditure on farm. About two- 
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TABLE I6.9U-NUMBER OF FAMILIES EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY 
AND NUMBER NOT EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY IN MEET¬ 
ING EXPENSES FOR CURRENT AGRICULTURAL OPERA- 
TIONS: REGIONAL DATA 

[Intensive enquiry data] 



UPPEK STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Region 

Number 

experi¬ 

encing 

difiSculty 

Number 
not experi¬ 
encing 
difficulty 

Number 
not reply¬ 
ing 

Number 

experi¬ 

encing 

difiiculty 

Number 
not experi¬ 
encing 
difficulty 

Number 
not reply¬ 
ing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

42 

20 

18 

23 

8 

9 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

60 

6 

14 

29 

3 

8 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

54 

9 

17 

29 

4 

7 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh.., 

51 

11 

18 

26 

4 

10 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

52 

19 

9 

30 

7 

3 

6. Rajasthan. 

56 

9 

15 

24 

6 

10 

7. Central India. 

56 

14 

10 

29 

6 

5 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh... 

54 

14 

12 

27 

7 

6 

9. Western Cotton region.... 

49 

10 

21 

27 

3 

10 

10. North Deccan. 

48 

30 

2 

19 

20 

1 

11. South Deccan. 

65 

6 

1 9 

31 

3 

6 

12. East Coast. 

50 

10 

20 

27 

3 

10 

13. West Coast. 

72 

5 

3 

29 

10 

1 

AII-liKiia. 

54 

13 

13 

Z7 

6 

7 


Note: The figures are per 80 families in the upper strata and per 40 families in the lower strata. 
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TABLE I6.IB^NUMBER OF FAMILIES EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY 
AND NUMBER NOT EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY IN MEET¬ 
ING EXPENSES FOR CURRENT AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 


(Intcnaivo enquiry data] 



UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

State/Diatriot 

Number 

experi¬ 

encing 

difficulty 

Number 
not exjiori- 
encing 
difficulty 

Number 
not reply¬ 
ing 

Number 

experi¬ 

encing 

difficulty 

Number 
not ex|)eri- 
encing 
difficulty 

Number 
not reply¬ 
ing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam 







Lakhimpur. 

4 

34 

42 

3 

17 

20 

Cachar. 

32 

4 

44 

16 


24 

Kamrup. 

58 

22 


32 

8 

- 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

72 

7 

1 

38 

1 

1 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

46 

33 

1 

27 

13 

- 

Malda. 

79 

1 

— 

34 

3 

3 

Burdwan. 

37 

40 

3 

21 

18 

1 

Midnapore. 

74 

6 

- 

39 

1 

- 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur... 

65 

3 

12 

30 

1 

9 

Monghyr. 

34 

1 

45 

15 

- 

25 

Hazaribagh. 

52 

1 

27 

26 

- 

15 

Palamau. 

79 

- 

1 

40 

- 

- 

Uttar Pradesh 






9 

Mirzapur. 

69 

- 

21 

31 

- 

Ballia. 

63 

7 

10 

36 

— 

4 

Deoria. 

57 

2 

21 

29 

- 

11 

Jaunpur. 

56 

4 

21 

25 

4 

11 

Sulianpur. 

49 

28 ' 

3 

25 

14 

1 

Sitapur. 

47 

2 

31 

29 

- 

11 

Kanpur . 

38 

8 

34 

22 

3 

15 

Hamirpur . 

65 

14 

1 

32 

6 

2 

Shahjahanpur . 

51 

8 

21 

24 

3 

13 

Agra . 

22 

6 

52 

11 

1 

28 

Aligarh . 

54 

16 

10 

26 

10 

4 

Nainital . 

55 

26 

- 

33 

7 

- 

Meerut . 

69 

2 

9 

36 

“ 

4 

Himachal Pradesh 

Sirmoor . 

42 

29 

9 

24 

12 

4 

Punjab 




31 



Hoshiarpur . 

62 

10 

8 

5 

4 

Jullundur . 

66 

12 

12 

28 

6 

7 

Hissar. 

64 

20 

6 

32 

8 

- 

PEPSU 







Bhatinda. 

61 

13 

16 

34 

2 

4 

Mohindergarh. 

60 

29 

1 

30 

9 

1 

Rajasthan 

Churu. 

68 

2 

20 

26 

3 

12 

Banner. 

63 

16 

1 

27 

13 

- 

Sirohi. 

61 

1 

28 

18 

2 

20 

Jaipur. 

61 

23 

6 

29 

5 

6 

Sawai Madhopur. 

69 

10 

1 

28 

12 

~ 

Chittoigarh. 

46 

1 

33 

1 

17 


23 


Note: The flguree are per 80 iamiliea in the upper stntn and per 40 families in the lower strata. 
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TABLE 16.10—NUMBER OF FAMILIES EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY 
AND NUMBER NOT EXPERIENCING DIFFICULTY IN MEET¬ 
ING EXPENSES FOR CURRENT AGRICULTURAL OPERA¬ 
TION S—*Conciud6d 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

State/District 

Number 

experi- 

Number 
not experi- 

Number 
not reply- 

Number 

exjwri- 

Number 
not experi- 

Number 
not reply- 


encing 

encing 

encing 

encing 


difficulty 

difficulty 

mg 

difficulty 

difficulty 

ing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

36 

5 

39 

19 

2 

19 

Shivpuri. 

35 

45 

- 

21 

19 

- 

Shajapur. 

54 

26 

- 

22 

18 

- 

Bhilsa. 

74 

3 

3 

38 

- 

2 

Bhopal 

Raiseii. 

51 

_ 

29 

25 

__ 

15 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

69 

9 

2 

34 

6 


Rewa. 

67 

11 

2 

36 

4 

- 

Orissa 

Sanibalpur. 

65 

14 

1 

37 

3 

. 

Puri. 

56 

11 

13 

24 

8 

8 

Koraput.. 

60 

8 

12 

34 

1 

5 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 

25 

18 

37 

12 

11 

17 

Durg. 

52 

25 

3 

24 

13 

3 

Chaqda. 

68 

10 

2 

33 

5 

2 

Nagpur. 


9 

22 

. 23 

4 

13 

Sagar. 

64 

10 

6 

30 

2 

2 

Akola. 

56 

21 

3 

38 

1 

1 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 

42 

8 

30 

26 

4 

10 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 


2 

38 

23 

1 

16 

Broach. 

33 

2 

45 

19 

1 

20 

West Khandesh.. 

73 


7 

33 

- 

7 

Poona. 

52 

26 

2 

29 

8 

3 

Ratiiagiri. 

74 

6 

- 

.30 

8 

2 

Kolhapur.. . 

29 

48 

3 

5 

34 

1 

Bijapur. 

37 

43 

- 

18 

21 

1 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 

48 

30 

2 

17 

23 

. ' 

Parbhani. 

51 

29 

- 

27 

13 

- r- 

Nizamabad.... . 

36 

^ 7 ^ 

37 

16 

6 

18 : 

Mahbubnagar. 


21 


22 

18 


Mysore 

Hassan. 

77 

1 


38 


2 

Bangalore. 

57 

9 

14 


2 


Madras 

Coimbatore. 

63 

9 

8 

31 

4 

6 

Cuddapah.. 

61 

6 

13 

26 

6 

8 

Kumool.•. 

66 

14 


26 

14 

- 

West Godavari.»j....... 

25 

13 

42 

16 

4 


Chingleput.:... 


10 


38 

- 

2 ' 

Ramanathapuram. 

70 

9 

1 

37 

2 

1 

hlalabar. 

75 

5 

- 

30 

8 1 

2 

T ravancore*Cochin 

Quilon. 

67 

5 

8 

28 

12 

- 


Note: The figures are per 80 families in the upper strata and per 40 families in the lower strata. 
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thirds of the families in both the strata replied that they did experience difficulty 
in obtaining such finance. In both the strata the proportion of famidies who reported 
that they experienced difficulty was somewhat higher in the West Coast and South 
Deccan regions as compared to other regions. This was generally true of all the 
districts in these two regions. On the other hand, the proportion of those who 
experienced difficulty in obtaining finance was somewhat lower among both the 
strata in the North Deccan region. This tendency was observed imiformly in all 
districts of North Deccan among cultivators of both the strata, except among the 
lower strata cultivators in Poona district and among the upper strata cultivators 
in Mahbubnagar and Kurnool, among whom a considerable proportion reported 
difficulty in obtaining finance for current farm expenditure. 


16.2.23 In the other regions the position did not deviate sharply from that 
shown by the all-India averages, although some individual districts showed significant 
variations. Detailed comparison between various districts in this respect would 
suffer from the limitation that the proportion of cultivators who gave no reply at 
all to this question and about whose position no conclusion can be drawn, also 
varied. The replies, however, bring out fairly clearly that the proportion of 
cultivating families who reported difficulty in obtaining finance for current farm 
operations was not necessarily lower among the upper strata or in districts where 
economic activity in agriculture was relatively at a high pitch, than the corres¬ 
ponding proportion among the lower strata or in districts with a relatively low 
level of economic activity in agriculture. In fact, in some instances the opposite 
would probably be more correct as illustrated by the data for some districts such 
as Meerut and Coimbatore, where a large proportion of cultivators of the upper 
strata reported experiencing difficulty, even though these are districts in which a 
high level of economic activity prevailed. 


16.2.24 Replies to the question regarding preference for use of credit, if 
available, indicated that a slightly larger proportion of the cultivators, especially 
among those of the upper strata, preferred to utilize credit on manuring and intensive 
tillage than on seed. The data on the extent to which cultivators financed expendi¬ 
ture incurred by them on seed and manure from borrowings indicate that a larger 
proportion of the expenditure on seed than on manure was financed from borrowings 
among cultivators of both the strata. The following table sets out the average 
expenditure on seed and manure and the proportion of the expenditure financed 
by borrowings among cultivators of the two strata : 


Expenditure 

per 

family 

(Rs) 


Proportion 
financed from 
borrowings 
(Per cent) 


Expenditure 

per 

family 

(Rb). 


Proportion 
financed from 
borrowmgs 
(Percent) 


Upper strata cultivators. 
Lower strata cultivators. 
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TABLE I6.tl->NUMBER OF FAMILIES REPORTING PREFERENCE FOR 
USE OF CREDIT, IF AVAILABLE. FOR SPECIFIED PURPOSES: 
REGIONAL DATA 

[Intensive enquiry data] 




UPPER STRATA 

. CULTIVATORS 


Region 

Intensive tillage 

Better manuring 

Seed 

Number 

replying 

Number 

replying 

‘Yes’ 

Number 
replying 1 

Number 

replying 

‘Yes’ 

Number 

replying 

Number 

replying 

‘Yes* 


1 

2 


4 . 

5 

6 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

72 

45 

69 

28 

67 

38 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

66 

61 

72 

65 

68 

58 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

69 

64 

66 

57 

64 

62 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh... 

72 

58 

73 

61 

69 

60 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

63 

47 

61 

39 

62 

45 

6. Rajasthan. 

75 

59 

65 

46 

76 

58 

7. Central India. 

67 

56 

63 

63 

65 

59 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

52 

36 

49 

22 

45 

16 

9. Western Cotton region_ 

63 

47 

65 

44 

54 

40 

10. North Deccan. 

67 

26 

66 

39 

56 

24 

11. South Deccan. 

66 

51 

65 

60 

52 

43 

12. East Coast. 

72 

36 

76 

66 

65 

33 

13. West Coast. 

74 

63 

77 

70 

72 

52 

All-India. 

64 

50 

66 

49 

63 

45 


LOWKB STBATA CULTIVATORS 


Region 

Intensive tillage i 

Better manuring 

Seed 

Number 

replying 

Number 
replying 
‘Yes’ 1 

Number 

replying 

Number 

replying 

‘Yes’ 

Number 

replying 

Number 

replying 

‘Yes’ 


7 

8 i 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

37 

26 

36 1 

16 

i 

36 

22 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

34 

32 

34 

30 

35 

29 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

34 

32 

32 

26 

31 

24 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh... 

34 

28 

34 

29 

33 

29 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

33 

26 

33 

21 

83 

24 

6. Rajasthan. 

36 

26 

32 

19 

37 

26 

7. Central India. 

34 

30 

32 

26 

33 

28 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

24 

14 

23 

8 

23 

8 

9. Western Cotton region.,.. 

32 

25 

33 

24 

28 

22 

10. North Deccan. 

1 27 

8 

31 

16 

27 

9 

11. South Deccan. 

24 

22 

31 

29 

25 

18 

12. East Coast. 

35 

17 

37 

30 

33 

16 

13. West Coast. 

36 

26 

36 

28 

35 

21 

AIMndin.. 

32 

24 

32 

23 

31 

22 


Halt: The figures are perSOIamiliea in the upper strata and perdOhunUiee in the hnrer strata. 
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In absolute terms the expenditure on seed was larger than tbat on manure. Tbis 
may indicate that requirements for seed, having higher priority, were satisfied to 
a larger extent through utilization of owned resources and borrowings, leaving 
requirements for manure comparatively less satisfied. 

16.2.25 Three important points linked with the provision of credit facilities 
are the rate of interest at which cultivators require credit, the period for which they 
require it and the security they have to offer for it. Indication on these points was 
therefore, sought to be obtained through our questionnaire. 

16.2.26 In respect of the rate of interest, about 28 per cent of the cultivators 
in each of the two strata did not reply to the question; about 25 per cent of the 
cultivators in each strata desired loans at rates of interest less than 3 per cent per 
annum. In each of the strata those who desired loans at rates between 3 and 5 per 
cent and those who were prepared to pay interest at more than 5 per cent formed 
about 17 per cent and 30 per cent respectively. The pattern of distribution of culti¬ 
vators was thus broadly similar in both the strata. No distinction was made in the 
question between rates of interest on loans required for current and those for develop¬ 
mental purposes. A particularly low proportion of cultivators (about 20 per cent 
or less) reported requirements of credit at the rate of interest 5 per cent or above 
in the Assam-Bengal, Punjab-PEPSU and South Deccan regions, among both 
the strata. These are also regions in which loans required at 3 per cent or less 
were reported by a much larger proportion of cultivators than in most of the other 
regions. In the East Coast region and in both the Uttar Pradesh regions, on the 
other hand, a large proportion of cultivators was prepared to pay more than 5 per 
cent interest, among both the strata. 

16.2.27 An examination of the data indicates that there was possibly some 
connexion between the reported rates at which cultivators said they required credit 
and the rates at which credit was available. In Assam, for example, where a rela¬ 
tively large proportion of the cultivators required loans at 3 per cent or less, over 75 
per cent of the loans actually taken were reported at nil rate of interest. Though 
the relative level of rates of interest on reported requirements may thus be influenced 
by actual experience, there was very wide divergence between the rates at which it 
was desired to obtain additional credit and the actual rates at which loans were 
mostly reported as having been contracted by cultivators of the same strata. In 
actual recorded transactions, apart from the loans contracted free of interest, moat 
of the loans were reported bearing interest at 5 per cent or more, whereas a considerable 
proportion of the cultivators reported requirements at the rate of 5 per cent or less. 

16.2.28 The distribution of cultivators according to the period for which they 
required loans would indicate whether credit required by them was of a short-term, 
medium-term or long-term nature. Over one-fourth of the cultivators in each of 
the two strata did not indicate the period for which they required loans. In both 
the strata 13 per cent of the cultivators required loans for periods ranging from 
six months to two years. Of remmning 60 per cent of the cultivators, about 
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TABLE 16.12—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
RATE OF INTEREST WHICH THEY WERE PREPARED TO PAY 
FOR LOANS: REGIONAL DATA 

[Intensive enquiry data] 




UPPER 

STRATA OULTIVATOES 



Percentage who required loans at 

Percentage 

Region 

3 per 

3-4 

4-5 ! 

A bove 

not replying 
or giving 


cent 

per 

per 

5 per 

irrelevant 


or le^s 

ceid 

cent 

cent 

reply 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

43 

3 

6 1 

13 

35 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

36 

12 

12 

26 

14 

8. Eastern Uttar Pradesh.... 

25 

3 

4 

42 

26 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh.... 

22 

2 

9 

46 

21 

5. Punjab-PEPSU. 

34 

10 

9 

10 

37 

6. Rajasthan. 

47 

1 

2 

25 

26 

7. Central India. 

30 

^ I 

15 

31 

22. 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

JO i 

2 

23 

28 

37 

9. Western Cotton region. 

9 

6 

9 

34 

42 

10. North Deccan. 

15 \ 

10 

S 

38 

29 

11. South Deccan. 

38 

7 

23 

20 

12 

12. East Coast. 

12 

2 

29 

43 

, 14 

13. West Coast. 

17 

12 

16 

34 

21 

All-India. 

26 

S 

12 

30 

27 




LOWER 

STRATA CULTIVATORS 



Percentage who required loans at 

Percentage 

Region 

3 per 
cent 
or less 

3-4 

per 

cenX 

4—5 

per 

cent 

Above 

5 per 
cent 

not replying 
or giving 
irrelevant 
reply 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

42 

4 

8 

16 

30 

2. Bihar>Bengal. 

35 

11 

11 

28 

15 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh.... 

19 

2 

7 

40 \ 

32 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh.... 

18 

4 

S 

47 

26 

fi. Punjab-PEPSU. 

32 

12 

8 1 

14 

34 

6. Bajasthan.. 

39 

1 

2 j 

21 

37 

7. Central India. 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 

30 

1 

16 1 

29 

¥ 

Pradesh. 

10 

1 

25 

26 

38 

9. Western Cotton region. 

8 

6 

11 

37 

39 

10. North Deooan. 

12 

8 

6 

35 


11. South Deccan. 

39 

9 

19 

15 

18 

12. East Coast. 

14 

- 

29 

43 

14 

13. West Coast. 

18 

7 

15 

29 

31 

AIMndla. 

U 

$ 

22 

30 

29 
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TABLE I6.I3~DISTRIBUTI0N OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
RATE OF INTEREST WHICH THEY WERE PREPARED TO 

PAY FOR LOANS 

[Intensive enquiry ilatal 



Sultanpur 
Sitapur 
Kanpur 
Hamirpur. . . 
8hahjahanx)ur 
Agra... 

Aligarh 
Nainital... 

Meerut.... 

Himachal 
Pradesh 

Sirmoor... 

Punjaf] 

Hoshiarpiir 
Jullundur. 

Hisear. 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda.... 
Hohindeigarh 

Rajasthan 

CSiuru. 

Banner 
Sirohi. 

Jaipur 
Sawai Madhopur 
CSiittorgarh. 


Note: The figures are per 80 families in the upper strata and per 40 families in the lower strata. 
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TABLE I6.I3--^DISTRIBUTI0N OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
RATE OF INTEREST WHICH THEY WERE PREPARED TO 
PAY FOR LOANS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data] 



UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Number who required 
loans at 


Number 

not 

replying 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Number who required 
loans at 


or less cent 





Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua. 

Shivpuri. 

Shajapur. 

Bhilsa. 

Bhopal 

Raisen.. 

VIndhya 

Pracleth 

Satna. 

Rewa. 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

Puri. 

Koraput. 

Madhya Pradosh 

Bilaspur. 

Durg. 

Chanda. 

Nagpur. 

Sagar. 

Akola. 

Sauruhtra 

Sorath. 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad. 

Broach.. 

West Khandesh.. 

Poona. 

Ratnagiri. 

Kolhapur. 

Bijapur. 

Hyderabad I 

Osmanabad. I 

Parbhaui. 

Nizamabad. 

Mahbubnagar.... 
Mysore 

Hassan. 

Bangalore. 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

Cttddapah....... 

Kumool. j 

West Qodavari... 

Chingleput. 

Ramanathapuram 

Malabar. 

Travancora- 

Cochln 

Qoilon. 


Note: The figures are per 80 families in the upper strata and per 40 families in the lower strata* 
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TABLE I6.I4->DISTRIBUTI0N OF NUMBER OF LOANS BORROWED 
BY CULTIVATORS DURING THE YEAR ACCORDING TO 
RATE OF INTEREST : REGIONAL DATA 

[Inteuaive enquiry data] 


UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Percentage of loans borrowed at interest rate 


Rt^gion 

Nil 

3 

per cent 
or less 

3-4 

per 

cent 

4-6 

per 

cent 

A6o!;e 

5 per 
cent 

RaU 

tuA 

specified 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

87-4 

11 

_ 

0-9 

1 8’6 

20 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

20 a 

- 

- 

06 

1 76 0 

2’8 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh . . . 

13-6 


- 

0-3 

1 83’7 

2-4 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh... 

J7S 

0’7 

- 

0‘2 

81 0 

0’3 

6. Punjab^PEPSU. 

51’3 

0‘3 

3’2 

3‘6 

41’2 

0 4 

6. Rajasthan. 

7’3 

- 

" 

- 

92’4 

0’3 

7. Central India. 

12 3 

1’4 

1 

14 

83’4 

1-6 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 







Pradesh... 

19-4 

I’O 

0'9 

31 

74’4 

1-2 

9. Western Cotton n^giou.... 

38-6 

0’5 

0’2 

0’5 

67‘9 

2-3 

10. North Deccan. 

26 3 

- 

- 

0-7 

71’9 

11 

11. South Deccan. 

7‘3 

- 

- 

11 

90-5 

11 

12. East Coast. 

12-6 

- 

- 

1-5 

83’3 

2’6 

13. West Coast. 

572 


- 

- 

42-7 

0*1 

All-India. 

24 2 

0 3 

0 2 

10 

72 7 

1-6 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Percentage of loans borrowed at interest rate 


JLvegiou 

Nil 

3 

per cent 
or less 

3-4 

per 

cent 

4-5 
per 
' cent 

Above 

5 per 
cent 

Rate 

not 

apejcifled 


7 

8 

9 

U) 

11 

12 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

861 

1*3 

0*5 

.. 

9*4 

2*7 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

15-5 

- 

- 

- 

84*6 

- 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

8-9 

- 

- 

- 

89*6 

1*6 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh*.. 

221 

0*2 

- 

1*1 

76*6 

- 

6. Pvmjab-PEPSU. 

50 4 


0*6 

1*0 

48*0 

- 

6. Rajasthan. • • .. 

8*2 

- 

- 

- 

91*8 

- 

7. Central India. 

U-2 

0*7 

- 

1*1 

83*6 

0*6 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh.... 

20-4 



4*1 

78*6 

2*0 

0. Western Cotton region.... 

36*1 

0*2 

- 

^ 1 

62*4 

2*8 

10, North Deooan.. 

19 4 

- 

- 

1*6 

79*0 

- 

11. South Deooan. 

10*6 

- 

- 

- 

88*6 

0*9 

12. East Coast. 

18*1 

- 

■- 

0*9 

79*2 

1*8 

18. West Coast..... 

70*2 

- 

- 

- 

29*4 

0*4 

All-India. 

22*6 

0*1 

0*1 

0*7 

75*6 

0-9 
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equal proportionB wanted loans for periods of two to five years and for periods 
exceeding five years. The requirements of loans stated in reply to the questionnaire 
were thus chiefly those for medium-term and long-term periods. In two regions, 
however, more than 20 per cent of the cultivators in both the strata required loans 
for periods of less than two years. These regions are the Western Cotton region 
and the Orissa and Bast Madhya Pradesh. In the latter region, however, only in 
Koraput a high proportion of cultivators required loans for periods of less than two 
years. Similarly, Sorath, Ahmedabad. Broach and Parbhani districts in the Western 
Cotton region pulled up the average for the region in respect of loans for periods 
of two years or less. 

16.2.29 In the South Deccan and East Coast regions, comprising mainly of 
Madras and Mysore districts, over 75 per cent of the cultivators required loans for 
over two years. Among the various districts in these regions, there was marked 
importance of long-term loans for a period of more than five years for the upper 
strata cultivators in Hassan, Bangalore, Coimbatore and Ramanathapuram; in 
Cuddapah district, on the other hand, medium-term loans for two to five years were 
specially emphasized. Long-term loans were required by a very large proportion 
of cultivators of the lower strata in Hassan and Bangalore. 

16.2.30 In the context of duration of stipulated or desired loan periods, we 
have no record of actual transactions with which the reported requirements can be 
compared. As has been pointed out, we have little data on actual stipulated dura¬ 
tion of loans and the whole of our previous analysis in this matter has proceeded on 
a classification based on reported pmrposes of borrowing. 

16.2.31 Finally, in the questionnaire on credit requirements cultivators were 
asked what security they were prepared to offer for the credit required by them. 
The divergence between actual performance and the replies given is striking in this 
instance and may be of some significance. About 48 per cent of the cultivating 
families of the upper strata and almost 43 per cent of those of the lower strata said 
that they were prepared to offer immovable property as security. This would in¬ 
clude, in the main, land and buildings. In actual performance less than 6 per cent 
of the total number of loans in both the upper and the lower strata were borrowed 
on security of immovable property. Nearly 90 per cent of the number of loans 
in both the strata were borrowed on personal security. On the other hand, require¬ 
ment of credit on personal security was reported by only 10 per cent of the cultivating 
families among the upper strata and by 14 per cent among the lower strata. About 
38 per cent of the cultivating families did not give a proper reply when asked as to 
what security they would offer for credit required by them. 

16.2.32 No regional examination of these data appear to be necessary. In all 
oases the general divergence between the offer of personal security in actual perform¬ 
ance and in the reported offer of immovable property as security was noticeably wide. 
Securities other than immovable property and security such as movable property or 
guarantee by third party, were of negligible importance both in actual performance 
and in the reported preparedness of cultivators to offer them as security. 
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TABLE 16.15—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
PERIOD FOR WHICH THEY REQUIRED LOANS: REGIONAL 

DATA 

[Intensive enquiry data]__ 


UPPBB STRATA COLTIVATOBS 



Percentage who rcquinid loans for 

Percentage 

Hegioti 

6 months 
or less 

6 months 
to 1 year 

1“2 years 

2 -6 years 

Over 

6 years 

not 

replying 
or giving 
irrelevant 
reply 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1. Asaam-Bengal. 

- 


1 

16 

46 

36 

2, Bihar-Bengal. 

- 


12 

44 

25 

14 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh. . . 

- 


7 

37 

29 

26 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh... 

- 


13 

43 

17 

23 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

- 


6 

25 

30 

37 

6. Kajasthan. 

- 


9 

23 

29 

35 

7. Central India. 



8 

36 

30 

19 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh. 

— 

H 

12 

36 

6 

37 

9. Western Cotton region.... 

- 


13 

25 

17 

38 

10. North Deccan. 

- 


3 

31 

35 

27 

11. South Deccan. 

- 


1 

28 

60 

11 

12. East Coast. 

- 


9 

37 

40 

13 

13. West Coast. I 

- 


7 

30 

43 

17 

AIMndls. 

- 

■■ 

9 

32 

29 

1 th 


LOWER STRATA COLTIVATOBS 


Region 

Percentage who required loans for 

Percentage 

not 

replying 
or giving 
irrelevant 
reply 

6 months 
or less 

6 months 
to 1 year 

1-2 years 

2-6 years 

Over 

6 years 

7 

8 

BOB 

10 

11 

12 

1. Assam-Bongal. 

- 

- 

■■ 

15 


29 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

- 

6 


47 


14 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

- 

- 

HH 

34 


32 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh... 

- 

5 

■H 

39 


26 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

- 

2 

8 

28 


32 

6. Rajasthan. 

- 

2 

6 

19 


44 

7. Central India. 

- 

6 

10 

33 


21 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 







Pradesh. .. 

- 

12 

11 

34 


38 

9. Western Cotton region.... 

- 

8 

14 

27 

16 

35 

10. North Deccan. 

- 


5 

27 

28 

37 

11. South Deccan. 


- 

1 

26 

56 

18 

12. East Coast. 

- 

1 

7 

38 

40 

14 

13. West Coast. 

- 

3 

10 

28 

31 

28 

AIMndllA. 



9 


V 

29 
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TABLE Ii.l6—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
PERIOD FOR WHICH THEY REQUIRED LOANS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



[ UPPBB STRATA CULTIVATORS 

1 LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Number who required 
loans for 

Number 

Number who required 
loans for 

Number 

State/Distriot 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
or less 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
to 1 
year 

1-2 

years 

I 

Over 

6 

years 

not re¬ 
plying 
or 

giving 

irrele¬ 

vant 

reply 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
or less 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
to 1 
year 

1-2 

years 

2-6 

years 

Over 

6 

years 

not re¬ 
plying 
or 

giving 

irrele¬ 

vant 

reply 


1 


WM 

kb 

6 

6 

7 

8 


mm 

Ka 

12 

Assam 

Lakhimpur. 


1 


10 


70 



1 

6 

1 

33 

Oachar. 

- 


- 

7 

66 

7 

- 

- 


- 

39 

1 

Kamrup. 

- 

1 

3 

15 

39 

22 

- 

- 

■ 

8 

24 

8 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

_ 

■ 


12 

57 

11 

„ 


■ 

6 

31 

3 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

Malda..... 


m 

3 

21 

20 

32 



1 

11 

14 

14 

_ 


2 


8 

1 

- 

10 


25 

2 

3 

Burdwan. 

- 


13 

49 

12 

5 


1 

7 

24 

6 

3 

Midnaporo. 

- 

2 

9 

28 

41 


- 

- 

6 

11 

23 


Bihar 

Bhagalpur. 



9 

44 

18 

9 



3 

26 

8 

3 

Monghyr. 

- 

- 

1 

24 

- 

65 

- 

- 

2 

12 

- 

26 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

1 

6 

66 

14 


- 

- 

6 

29 

4 

2 

Palamau. 


8 

24 

9 

36 


- 

7 

10 

9 

12 

2 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapur. 

■ 


12 

24 

28 

16 


1 

9 

13 

10 

7 

Baliia. 


- 

6 

33 

23 

18 

- 

1 

2 

12 

10 

15 

Deoria. 


1 

2 

41' 

27 

9 

- 


1 

19 

16 

6 

Jaunpur. 



1 

9 

66 

14 

- 


- 

6 

23 

11 

Sultanpur. 


2 

2 

28 

12 

36 

■" 1 


- 

13 

3 

24 

Sitapur. 


- 

18 

36 

- 

26 



12 

19 

- 

9 

Kanpur. 


.3 

5 

42 

5 

26 

- 

3 

3 

17 

3 

14 

Hamirpur. 


- 

2 

29 

39 

10 

- 

1 

3 

14 

14 

8 

Shahjahanpur. 


4 

34 

23 

3 

16 



11 

13 

2 

11 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 


4 

4 

37 

4 

31 

— 


6 

14 

1 

16 


2 

8 

32 

27 

11 

- 

2 

6 

9 

12 

11 

Nainital. 

2 

5 

7 

31 

6 

30 


2 

4 

22 

3 

9 

Meerut. 


5 

16 

44 

11 

6 

- 

- 

6 

20 

10 

4 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

■ 

2 

1 

21 

16 

34 


2 

3 

9 

10 

16 

Punjab 

Hoshiarpur. 

■ 

1 

B 

8 

1 44 

23 



m 

4 

24 

9 

Jullundur. 


1 

Bl 

26 

22 

26 

- 

2 


11 

10 

16 

Hiflsar. 

1 


2 

24 

16 

36 

- 

1 


16 

9 

12 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

■ 

m 

7 

33 

14 

22 


1 


16 

m 

8 

Mohindergarh. 



1 

7 

36 

87 

- 

- 

1 

11 

n 

17 

Rajasthan 

Chum. 


■ 


8 

8 

64 




3 

8 

34 

Banner...... 


5 

16 

34 

2 

24 


3 

6 

14 

2 

16 

Sirobi. 


2 

11 

42 

10 

15 



5 

10 

■1 

18 

Jaipur. 


- 

- 

1 

66 

24 





HI 

6 

8awai Madhopur . 


9 

9 

16 

30 

16 

1 

3 


10 

BeI 

17 

Chittoigarh. 

■ 

1 

6 

10 

36 

26 




8 

m 

16 


Ncte: The figures are per 80 families in the upper strata and per 40 families in ttie lower strata. 
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TABLE t6.l6—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
PERIOD FOR WHICH THEY REQUIRED LOANS—Concluded 

[Intenaive enquiry data] 


UPPEH STRATA OULTIVATORS 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 



Number who required 
loans for 

Number 

Number who required 
loans for 

Number 

State/Dintrict 

8 

mon¬ 
ths 
or lees 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
to 1 
year 

1-2 

years 

2-5 

years 

Over 

5 

years 

not re- 
plying 
or 

giving 

imile- 

vant 

reply 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
or less 

6 

mon¬ 
ths 
to 1 
year 

1-2 

years 

2-5 

years 

Over 

5 

years 

not re¬ 
plying 
or 

giving 

irrele¬ 

vant 

reply 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Madhya Bharat 

J habua. 



K 

25 


11 

1 

18 

11 

5 


5 

Shivpuri. 


- 

2 

10 

25 

43 

_ 

- 

3 

6 

12 

19 

Shajapur. 

_ 

3 

13 

22 

15 

27 

_ 

1 

3 

12 

4 

20 

Bhilsa. 


1 

4 

27 

44 

4 

... 

- 

2 

12 

26 

- 

Bhopal 

HaiKen. 




8 

71 

1 




5 

34 

1 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 


1 

4 

47 

16 

13 



6 

21 

7 

6 

Rowa. 

- 

4 

11 

39 

11 

15 


1 

4 

17 

7 

11 

Orissa 

Sambaipiir. 


4 

12 

48 

2 

14 



10 

21 

1 

8 

Puri. 


- 

- 

_ 


80 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

40 

Korapul. 

1 

33 

19 

11 

- 

16 

.. 

25 

6 

3 

- 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilafipur. 


4 

12 

29 

6 

29 


2 

3 

14 

3 

18 

Diirg. 

- 

I 

5 

45 

6 

23 

- 

-•- 

1 

21 

4 

14 

Chanda. 


1 

9 

42 

13 

15 

_ 

2 

7 

22 

4 

5 

Nagpur. 

- 

5 

5 

23 

10 

37 

- 

1 

3 

17 

6 

13 

Sagar. 

- 

1 

8 

53 

8 

10 

- 

- 

2 

28 

7 

3 

Akola. 

- 

2 

10 

30 

6 

32 

- 

2 

7 

20 

3 

8 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 


3 

26 

31 

6 

14 


6 

6 

16 

7 

6 

Bombay 

Ahmeda bad. 


11 

5 

16 

12 

37 


6 

2 

6 

8 

18 

Broach. 

_ 

3 

18 

32 

10 

17 

_ 

1 

12 

14 

1 

12 

Weat K haiidesh. . . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

50 

30 


- 

- 


21 

19 

Poona. 


1 

3 

20 

23 

33 

.. 

1 

3 

14 

9 

13 

Ratnagiri. 


rt 

9 

24 

11 

31 


2 

10 

6 

3 

19 

Kolhapur. 

... 

5 

3 

22 

16 

34 


- 

2 

8 

6 

24 

Bijapur. 

- 

1 

3 

16 

44 

16 

- 


2 

8 

15 

16 

Hyderabad 

Oamanabad. 


2 

7 

28 

13 

30 


6 

2 

7 

3 

22 

Parbhani. 

- 

14 

8 

11 

J 

46 


5 

9 

2 

- 

24 

Nizamabad. 

_ 


16 

30 

17 

17 

- 

1 

3 

19 

12 


Mahbubiiagar. 

- 

1 

6 

29 

36 

8 

- 

- 

3 

8 

18 

11 

Mysore 

HaBBan. 




3 

76 

1 




1 3 

37 


Bangalore. 

- 



9 

59 

12 

- 

- 


6 

29 

5 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 



2 

32 

40 

6 



1 

17 

14 

8 

Cuddapah. 

- 

- 


47 

17 

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

8 

1 16 

Kumool. 


- 


32 

37 

11 

- 

- 


19 

16 

6 

West Godavari.... 


1 

10 

36 

26 

7 

- 

1 

8 

18 

10 

3 

Ohingleput. 


1 

3 

32 

32 

12 

- 

- 

1. 

. 16 

15 

8 

Ramanathapuram. 

- 

_ 

- 

20 

53 

7 

- 

- 


. 7 

27 

6 

Malabar. 

- 

- 

6 

19 

47 

8 

_ 

1 

1 

12 

18 

8 

Travancore- 

Cochin 

Quilon. 


3 

2 

29 

44 

2 

- 

1 

1 

15 


7 


NtiU: The figures are per 80 {amilies in the upper strata and per 40 families in the lower strata. 
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TABLE I6.I7—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
SECURITY WHICH THEY WERE READY TO OFFER FOR 
LOANS: REGIONAL DATA 

[Intensive enquiry data] 


Region 

UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Percentage who were prepared to offer 

Percentage 
not reply¬ 
ing or 
giving 
irrelevant 
reply 

Personal 

security 

Immovable 

property 

Movable 

property 

Guarantee 
by third 
party 

Other 

securities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

10 

44 

1 



46 

2 . Bihar-Bengal. 

4 

70 

1 

- 

.... 

25 

3. Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

5 

21 


6 

- 

68 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh,.. 

15 

39 

3 

1 

- 

42 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

8 

51 


2 

- 

39 

6. Rajasthan. 

29 

11 

2 

6 

- 

52 

7. Central India. 

23 

16 

5 

9 


47 

8. Orissa and East Madliya 







Pradesh. 

14 

46 

__ 

1 

1 

38 

9. Western Cotton region_ 

3 

56 

1 

1 

- 

39 

10. North Deccan. 

1 

69 

- 


3 

27 

11. South Deccan. 

1 

87 


- 


12 

12. East Coast. 

5 

81 


- 

... 

\ 14 

13. West Coast. 

5 

73 

- 

1 ^ 


17 

All-India. 

10 

48 

1 

3 


38 


1 

Region 

LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 

Percentage who were prepared to offer 

Percentage 
not reply¬ 
ing or 
giving 
irrelevant 
reply 

Personal 

security 

Immovable 

property 

Movable 

property 

Guarantee 
by third 
party 

Other 

securities 

7 

8 

9 1 

10 

11 

12 

1. Assam-Bengal. 

17 

38 



2 

43 

2. Bihar-Bengal. 

9 

65 

i 

1 


24 

3* Eastern Uttar Pradesh... 

11 

15 


7 


67 

4. Western Uttar Pradesh... 

19 

31 

2 

3 


45 

6. Punjab-PEPSU. 

12 

50 

- 

4 

- 

34 

6. Rajasthan. 

24 

6 

- 

8 


63 

7. Central India. 

31 

14 

4 

8 

- 

43 

8. Orissa and East Madhya 







Pradesh. 

18 

43 

- 


- 

39 

9. Western Cotton region.... 

4 

57 

- 

2 


37 

10. North Deooan. 

3 

58 

- 

- 

1 

38 

11. South Decoan... 

2 

80 




18 

12. East Coast. 

8 

76 

2 

- 


14 

13. West Coast. 

4 

56 

_ 

11 

1 

28 

AiMfidIa. 

14 

43 

1 

3 


39 
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TABLE l6.ia-DISTRIBUTiON OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
SECURITY WHICH THEY WERE READY TO OFFER FOR LOANS 


[Intensive enquiry data] 



NUMBER OF UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS PREPARED 

TO OFFER 

Number 
of upper 
strata 


Number 
of lower 
strata 

State/Districi 

Per¬ 

sonal 

secu¬ 

rity 

Im¬ 

mova¬ 

ble 

pro¬ 

perty 

Mo- 

vablo 

pro¬ 

per¬ 

ty 

Gua¬ 

ran¬ 

tee 

by 

third 

party 


culti¬ 
vators 
not re- 
plying 
or giv¬ 
ing irre¬ 
levant 
reply 

Per¬ 

sonal 

secu¬ 

rity 

Im¬ 

mova¬ 

ble 

pro¬ 

perty 

Mo- 

vable 

pro¬ 

per¬ 

ty 

Gua¬ 

ran¬ 

tee 

by 

third 

party 

Other 

secu¬ 

rities 

culti¬ 
vators 
not re¬ 
plying 
or giv¬ 
ing irre¬ 
levant 
reply 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Aftam 

Lakhimpur. 

1 

10 




69 


7 




33 

Cachar. 

7 

64 

2 

- 

_ 

7 

14 

23 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Kamnip. 

2 

56 


- 

- 

22 

1 

31 

- : 

- 

- 

8 

Tripura 

Tripura. 

18 

39 

_ 

_ 


23 

16 

14 


1 

__ 

9 

West Bengal 

Jalpaiguri. 

11 

8 


i 


61 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

34 

Malda. 


79 


- 

- 

1 

1 

36 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Burdwan. 

1 

74 

- 1 

- 

- 

6 

4 

33 

_ 


- 

3 

Midiiaporo. 

2 

73 

5 

” 1 

- 


9 

28 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Bihar 

Hhagalpur.. 


70 




10 


37 


_ 

_ 

3 

Monghyr. 


24 

- 

- 


56 

2 

11 

- 

- 


27 

Hazaribagh. 

15 

34 

1 


- 

30 

9 

19 


- 

- 

12 

Palamau.. 

2 

67 

- 


- 

11 

1 

34 

- 

- 

1 - 

5 

Uttar Pradesh 

Mirzapiir. 

(1 

27 




47 

2 


_ 

3 

_ 

25 

Ballia. 

2 

— 

- 


— 

78 

6 

1 

- 


- 

33 

Deoria. 

... 

1 

_ 

- 

— 

79 

1 




- 

39 

Jaunpur. 

1 

57 



- 

22 

2 

24 

^^9 

B' 

- 

14 

Sultanpur. 

14 

22 


- 

- 

44 

10 

5 

- 


- 

25 

Sitapur. 

5 

2 


23 

1 

49 

3 

- 

- 

14 

- 

23 

Kanpur. 

11 

18 

- 

- 

- 

51 

6 

6 

- 

■■ 

- 

1 28 

Hamirpur. 

17 

50 

- 

_ 

- 

13 

12 

17 



1 - 

11 

Shahjahanpur. 

44 

3 

- 

- 


33 

22 



B 

- 

18 

Agra. 

1 

26 


- 

— 

63 

3 




- 

27 

Aligarh. 

10 

17 

4 

- 

- 

49 

7 


2 


- 

27 

Nainital. 

1 

33 

10 

8 

- 

28 

1 

16 

5 



11 

Meerut. 

- 

73 

- 

- 


7 

1 

36 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

Sirmoor. 

15 

30 

1 



34 

8 

14 


2 


16 

Punfab 

Hoshiarpur.. 

12 

33 


3 


32 

7 

18 


2 


13 

Jullundur. 

3 

61 

- 

- 

- 

26 

3 

21 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Hisaar. 

2 

42 

- 

- 

- 

36 

2 

26 

- 

- 

- 

12 

PEPSU 

Bhatinda. 

3 

65 




22 

1 

31 




8 

Mohindergarh. 

3 

35 

1 

4 

- 

37 

7 

11 

- 

5 

- 

17 

Raiasthan 

Churn. 

56 




1 

23 

23 





17 

Banner . 

40 


- 


— 

40 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

27 

Sirohi . 

12 

15 

8 

29 

- 

16 

1 

4 

1 

16 

- 

18 

Jaipur . 

1 

1 1 

1 - 


- 

78 

7 

- 


- 

- 

33 

Sawai Madhopur. , 

24 

39 


1 

- 

16 


9 


2 

- 

18 

Chittorgarh . 

4 

— 

— 



76 


““ 

■ 

' 


87 


NoU : The figures are per 80 familiee in the upper strata and per 40 famiUee in the lower strata. 
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TABLE 16.18—DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE 
SECURITY WHICH THEY WERE READY TO OFFER FOR 
LOANS—Concluded 



KXJUIBEB or UrPEB STRATA 
OtTLTrVATOIlS PREPARED 

TO OFFER 

Number 
of upper 
strata 


Number 
of lower 
strata 

Stato/District 

Per- 

sona) 

secu¬ 

rity 

Im¬ 

mova¬ 

ble 

pro¬ 

perty 

Mo- 

vable 

pro¬ 

per¬ 

ty 

Gua¬ 

ran¬ 

tee 

thin! 

party 

Other 

secu¬ 

rities 

culti¬ 
vators 
not re- 
plying 
or giv¬ 
ing irre¬ 
levant 
reply 

Per¬ 

sonal 

secu¬ 

rity 

Im- 

mova¬ 

ble 

pro¬ 

perty 

Mo- 

vable 

pro¬ 

per¬ 

ty 

Gua¬ 

ran¬ 

tee 

i>y 

third 

party 

Other 

secu¬ 

rities 

culti¬ 
vators 
not re- 
plying 
or giv¬ 
ing irre¬ 
levant 
reply 


■QH 

wm 

wm 

mm 

mm 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Madhya Bharat 

Jhabua.. 

3 

6 

28 

15 




1 

13 

8 


18 

Shivpuri. 

10 

- 


- 

- 


8 

- 


- 

- 

32 

Shajapur. 

17 

17 

- 

17 

- 


6 

9 

- 

7 

- 

19 

Bhilsa. 

- 

45 

- 

24 

- 


1 

27 

- 

12 

- 

- 

Bhopal 

Kaisen. 

79 






39 


. 

• 

_ 

1 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Satna. 

30 

3 

1 




25 





15 

Rewa. 

8 

31 

- 


- 

41 

16 

6 

- 

- 

-- 

18 

Orissa 

Sambalpur. 

2 

63 


J 


14 

6 

26 



_ 

8 

Puri. 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

80 

_ 

.. 

_ 

- 

- 

40 

Koraput. 

7 

56 


- 

1 

17 

5 

29 


... 


6 

Madhya Pradesh 

Bilaspur. 

38 

8 




34 

14 

5 



_ 

21 

I>«rg. 


57 

- 

- 


23 

- 

26 


- 

- 

14 

Chanda. 

21 

39 

- 

3 

2 

15 

17 

17 

- 

1 

- 

6 

Nagpur. 

1 

41 

- 

— 

1 

37 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Saga r. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

6 

1 

- 


- 

33 

Akola. 

- 

46 

2 

_ 

- 

32 

1 

28 

_ 


- 

11 

Saurashtra 

Sorath. 


66 






35 



_ 

5 

Bombay 

Ahmodabad. 

4 

35 


1 



1 

19 


3 

1 

17 

Broach. 

10 

44 

— 

6 

1 

19 

10 

16 

- 

3 

- 

12 

West Khandesh. .. 

- 

52 

- 


_ 

28 

_ 

21 

- 

- 


10 

Poona. 

- 

47 

- 

_ 

— 

33 

- 

27 

1 _ 

- 

- 

13 

Ratnagiri. 

1 

35 

- 

12 

- 

32 



- 

11 

- 

19 

Kolhapur. 

- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

34 


16 

- 

- 


24 

Bijapur. 

- 

60 

- 

- 

15 

15 

- 

23 



2 

1 

Hyderabad 

Osmanabad. 


62 




28 


19 




‘ 21 

Parbhani. 


31 

1 

— 


48 

_ 

14 

1 


- 

25 

Nizamabad. 

_ 

63 

— 





33 

2 


_ 

5 

Mahbubnagar. 

- 

71 

1 

- 

- 


- 

27 

- 

... 

I 

12 

Mysore 

Hassan. 


78 





1 

39 





Bangalore. 

1 

07 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

36 

- 


- 

6 

Madras 

Coimbatore. 

2 

70 

1 



7 

1 

31 




8 

Ouddapah. 

i 1 

62 


1 - 

— 

17 

1 

23 

.. 

- 

1 - 

16 

Kumoo]. 

B 

62 


— 

- 

13 

8 

27 


— 

- 

5 

West Godavari.... 

6 

67 

— 

— 

-- 

7 

9 

28 

— 


— 

3 

Chingleput. 

9 

69 

- 

- 

- 


HI 

28 


- 

- 

8 

Ramanathapuram. 

1 

71 

1 

! - 

- 


■1 

32 

1 

- 

- 

7 

Malabar. 

9 

62 

- 

1 

- 


■1 

27 

- 

1 

- 

a 

Travancore^ 

Cochin 

Quilon. 

1 

77 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

30 

- 

1 

1 

7 


Note: The fignnM are per 80 famiUee in the upper strata and per 40 famiUea in the lover atrata. 
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16.2.33 It would be of interest in this connexion to compare the amounts of 
loans reported to be required by cultivators with the value of assets, immovable 
property in particular, owned by them. Value of land and buildings owned by 
cultivators of the upper strata exceeded Rs 7,000 per family and of those owned by 
cultivators of the lower strata was nearly Rs 2,000 per family. Without going into 
details of regional data, it will suffice to point out that the overall reported credit 
requirements which amounted to about Rs 1,300 per family and about Rs 800 per 
family respectively for cultivators of the upper and the lower strata appear to be 
within the limits set by the value of immovable property owned by them. 

16.2.34 It has been emphasized that there is a remarkable correspondence 
in most directions between the requirements reported by cultivators and the expendi¬ 
tures in various directions actually undertaken by them, and that the correspond¬ 
ence is chiefly evidenced in the relative evaluation of importance of various directions 
of expenditure. The correspondence is, however, not close in one important direc¬ 
tion. This is the requirement for credit for purchase of land or credit for increasing 
the size of cultivated holding by tenancy. That in this regard performance and 
desire should greatly diverge is not at all surj)ri8ing. The performance in the direction 
of purchase of land would depend not merely on availability of resources, either ov-med 
or borrowed, for effecting the purchase but also on the availability for purchase of 
suitable plots of land. The chief significance of the general reporting, in Northern 
India in particular, of credit needs for acquisition of land is the emphasis it places 
on the limited extent of the holding of land by cultivators and the realization by 
the bulk of the cultivators that an initial important step in economic betterment is, 
if possible, to increase the size of their cultivated holdings. In general, the emphasis 
on acquisition of more land is associated with a small size of holding and with a 
comparatively low level of assets possessed by cultivators in terms of owned land. 
The chief important exception in this context appears to be the Punjab-PEPSU 
region. The average value of owned land was reported to be the highest in this 
region ; how^ever, the reported need for credit for purchase of more land in this 
region was almost as insistent as, say, in the Eastern Uttar Pradesh region where 
the average value of owned land was reported to be the lowest. 

16.2.36 The general association of desire to increase the size of cultivated 
holdings by purchasing more land, with a low size of holdings on an average and low 
value of assets of owned land, is also brought out by the relative difference in em¬ 
phasis among the two strata of cultivators. The lower strata cultivators all over 
the country were seen to be much more anxious tha^ the upper strata to increase the 
size of their cultivated holdings, and the credit requirements in that direction in 
relation to the total credit reqmrements were much larger among the lower strata 
than among the upper strata cultivators. 

16.2.36 Barring this important exception of the requirement of credit for 
purchase of land, reports of other requirements follow very closely the actual per- 
fonnauce ; that is, where capital expenditure was already being inourred to an important 
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extent in particular directions, credit requirements were also reported, more or less 
to the same extent, in those directions. Particularly, in the case of ‘other’ capital 
expenditure in agriculture in general, or in specific directions such as digging of 
wells, reclamation of land and bunding and other land improvements, the reports 
of credit requirement follow closely the pattern of actual expenditure reported. 

16.2.37 It is important to observe that livestock, or rather credit requirement 
for purchase of bullocks, forms something of an exception to this general rule of 
correspondence. This seems to reflect the fact that bullocks are not, for the larger 
part of the country, a form of primary productive investment. Investment in 
bullocks is to be differentiated from investment requirement for purchase of land, 
digging of wells, etc. According to the size of existing business, a minimum equip¬ 
ment of bullocks has to be maintained by each business unit, ft is not a question of 
investment opportunity which, for lack of funds, may be left unexploited. Bullocks 
are, for the most part, equipment essential to the conduct of existing business. 
Bullocks are also a form of equipment, investment in the purchase of which cannot 
usefully be extended in large proportions. Therefor(?, in terms of requirements of 
additional credit, expenditure on bullocks would seem to reach a saturation point 
much sooner than in other directions of possible exp(‘nditure such as purchase of 
land, digging of wells and bunding and other land improvements. If cattle rearing 
or breeding, for example, was an important aspecjt of farming business, the demand 
for credit requirements might have been found to ))e more elastic. Our question, 
however, was specifically in regard to bullocks, and this restricted the scope of replies 
for respondents even in regions in which livestock business was important. 

16.2.38 In terms of current requirements, the position held by expenditure 
on seeds is similar to that sketched above for reported credit requirements for pur¬ 
chase of bullocks. Here again, manure requirement is left currently more unsatisfied 
than seed requirement and, therefore, manure appears to be important in reported 
requirements to a greater extent than seed. 

16.2.39 Only one or two other features of the general picture may be specially 
pointed out in this place. The requirements for medium-term and long-term credit 
are comparatively larger than those for short-term credit. This may be said even 
though it is true that our questions dealt much more with medium-term and long¬ 
term credit than with short-term credit. Further, the very high amounts reported 
to be required from regions which are among those of low monetized economies and 
of low general levels of expenditure such as Eastern Uttar Pradesh and Central 
India have considerable significance. It is clear that even in these supposedly either 
less developed or more congested parts with comparatively non-progressive economies, 
cultivators have become alive to very large credit needs. This appears to be so 
even without taking the reports of credit requirements too literally. That large 
numbers of small cultivators should report requirements of large amounts of credit 
is evidence of their awarencvss, in at least conceptual terms, of the possibility of 
investing profitably large sums in their business if these were available on reasonable 
terms. The total sums asked for are very high, but it has to be remembered that 
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these are associated with increased size of business so that not all the requirements 
are necessarily even reported as requirements in relation to existing size of business. 
It is equally clear that the cultivator does not think it possible to invest profitably 
large sums at rates of interest on a level anywhere near the level of rates which he 
pays for ordinary accommodation at present. Almost everywhere, and more so 
in the less monetized and commercialized regions where the rates are high, the large 
reported requirements are those that would be effective only if the rates of interest 
are extremely reasonable. It may be that in reply to a questionnaire the rate would 
tend to be put unduly low. filven so, the widespread reluctance to offer a rate of 
interest even as high as 5 per cent shows a realization on the part of the cultivator of 
the fact that the finance available for capital investment purposes cannot be used pro¬ 
fitably at the rates of interest at which he is obtaining the })ulk of it from the privates 
credit agency. 

16.2.40 The general picture presented by the replies to our questionnaire 
does not reveal any exceptional or unexpected features. On the other hand, by 
underlining what appeared to be the broad features of the real situation, the ques¬ 
tionnaire reveals the essentially commonsense approach of the body of cultivators 
to this problem. The replies are not replies in the dark, and do not represent irres¬ 
ponsible attitudes or highly exaggerated demands or expectations. They rather 
appear to reflect to a substantial extent real desires felt and may bo taken to fore¬ 
cast real eft'orts that might be made if the reported credit requirements or parts of 
them could be met on terms that are reasonable, though not necessarily as low as 
the cultivator reported in reply to the questionnaire. 

16,3 CREDITWORTHINESS 

16.3.1 (Consideration of credit requirements is closely related to the concept 
of creditworthiness also. The concept of creditworthiness has played an important 
part, in recent discussions relating to agricultural credit in India. The Agricultural 
Finance Sub-Committee, reporting in 1945, divided their recommendations in two 
distinct parts, one relating to creditworthy farmers and the other directed towards 
permanently depressed areas or communities and special periods of distress. In 
general, the latter division included all those tracts in which agricultural development 
was backward and where the agricultural economy was of chronically deficit type, 
because of either insecurity, smallness in size of business, or deficient technique. 
It also included all those special communities who were backward even in regions 
which could not as a whole l)e describe-d backward. The classification creditw^orthy 
and ‘others’ has been used by the Sub-Committee for distinguishing between 
two groups of cultivators whose problems require different policy approaches. 

16.3.2 However, an attempt to define the term ‘non-creditworthy’ precisely 
reveals some conceptual difficulties. A man who is unable to obtain all the credit 
he wants for given purposes on terms which are current, is obviously non-credit- 
worthy in that respect or to that extent. From this point of view, non-creditworthi- 
ness is merely another aspect of requirement of credit which has to be left unsatisfied. 
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16.3.3 The term ‘non-creditworthy’ has, however, usually a somewhat wider 
connotation. It includes not only non-creditworthiness to the extent that credit 
in fact is not made available under the existing system but also non-creditworthiness 
which is less immediately apparent and enforced. The term ‘non-creditworthy’ may 
be applied to, say, a cultivator who even though he docs obtain present credit will, 
it is feared, not be able to repay according to schedule, this leading to a cumulation 
of the burden of debt which, in the ultimate analysis, can only result in the loss of 
assets of the cultivator. Therefore, all categories or classes in whose cases obtaining 
of present credit results in a steady lowering of net worth, threatening ultimate 
liquidation, can be termed categories and classes who, though obtaining credit today, 
are in fact not worthy of the credit obtained. 

16.3.4 A third moaning of the term * non-creditworthy ’ may also be indicated. 
This would indicate, in addition to the classes of farmers who do not obtain credit 
today or find existing conditions impossible to sustain, those who would not be able 
to meet the terms and conditions of credit even if specially suitable institutional or 
other credit facilities were mad(i available for them. So that, in this context the 
class of farmers who are not creditworthy are those wdio, even when proper institu¬ 
tional or other arrangements were made in a rationally organized agricultural credit 
system, would find it difficult to avail themselves of these arrangements because 
their resources and the results of their exploitation of them would not leave them 
with sufficient margins. It is possibly in the last sense that the Agricultural Finance 
Sub-Committee more particularly used the concept of non-creditworthiness. 

16.3.5 It is obvious that, lihe the concept of the population surplus in agricul¬ 
ture, the concept of a non-creditworthy farmer, though very useful for clarifying 
certain notions, is not easy to express in concrete terms. All kinds of farmers operat¬ 
ing under varying conditions and belonging to different strata have access to some 
source or sources of credit up to varying limits and on conditions and terms which 
differ greatly. All are, in fact, operating with certain adjustments within the exist¬ 
ing system of credit. The important problem relates to what larger operations or 
better adjustments leading to more efficient production or better consumption stand¬ 
ards they would be able to make, if the agricultural credit system were properly 
reorganized. Even with the optimum possible reorganization of the credit system, 
it is to be expected that the benefits of reorganization will accrue in different measures 
to different strata. For some, reorganization may solve all their problems of pro¬ 
duction and consumption credit; for others, it may solve only one aspect or another 
or only parts of them. The total solution of the problems of many classes of farmers 
may not be found within the limits of their existing circumstances by any measure of 
reorganization of the credit system. Thus, the statement that unless a process of 
rehabilitation takes place many farmers could not be made creditworthy merely 
indicates that within any given system of agricultural credit the total presumed 
needs of these could be satisfied only when their farming business was of a certain 
size or a certain degree of efficiency. It is obvious that the translation of such a 
concept in terms of concrete size units or degrees of efficiency is extremely difficult. 
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16.3.6. The approaeli to tlie fletinitiori of credit worthiness, as would have 
been made clear by the above discussion, is parallel to tlui approach adopted for 
definition of crcMlit requirements. The creditworthiness and credit requirement 
criteria are obviously closely relatcnl to each otlier, and creditworthiness inay be 
defined in the three sta<^cs in wliich we have defined (credit requirements. Firstly, 
there is creditworthiness in relation to the operation of tln^ existing system of credit 
which is reflected in the fact tliat credit was obtained and that the existing agencies 
considered a. person or a family (jreditworthy in given directions for given amounts 
on certain terms and condition.s. Creditworthiness can })e defined also, following 
the credit requirement definition, in relation to a reorganized system of credit in 
which, because of the easi(*r terms and conditions on wdiich credit is made available, 
persons may lie deemed creditworthy Tvho are not deemed creditworthy in the 
operation of the present system. The creditworthiness in given directions of families 
would expand because of the change in the operation of tlie credit system and the 
terms on which credit would now^ be available. Finally, there would be cases of 
non~creditworthiness even if the credit system was reorganized. These would 
corresjiond to our third approach to the definition of credit requirements. This 
would be where cr(‘.dit is technically required for productive business or should be 
made available for family living, but which, hi given circumstances of the size etc. 
of the production unit and the total economic resources or operations of the rural 
family, could not be made available even wdth a reorganized credit system to the 
rural family hi its existing condition. 

16.3.7 These approaches to definition of credit requirements and credit- 
worthiness have to be incorporated in some way or another into the actual operation 
of a reorganized credit system. The problem here is obviously of judging the 
appropriate or legitimatcj credit requirement in given directions of the production 
and consumption unit. The main approach to the problem has already been indi¬ 
cated in the discussion above on credit requirements. It has been suggested there 
that the legithnacy or otherwise of credit requirement in production could be deter¬ 
mined only in relation to the effective use in business of such credit, so that in given 
directions credit that could be effectively used on the terms and conditions on which 
it was available would be credit that could be said to be legitimately required ; and 
the production unit or family could be considered creditworthy in that direction 
and to that extent. Thus, the granting or withholding of credit even under a re¬ 
organized system would be judged on the basis of the technical performance and 
capacity of the production unit. This approach, it is evident, gives no criteria of 
overall credit, because a given amount of credit for production purposes used in 
different ways in different directions may give different results. The definition and 
evaluation of requirement of credit could thus be formulated only in terms of the 
particular directions in which the particular busineas wanted credit and proposed 
to utilize it and the expected results of such use. Consumption credit on the other 
hand could not, as explained in the discussion on credit requirements, be measured 
as being required in given directions but only in relation to total repayment per¬ 
formance or capacity of the family. A proper system of credit which desures to 
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maximize credit availability to the rural familicKS and to ensure its proper Use will 
have to classify the total requirements and judge the propriety of the direction of 
use and extent of requirement in actual operation. 

16.3.8 Moreover, one cannot imagine a system operating for only one set 
of farmers defined as creditworthy and not operating at all for the others who are 
defined as non-credit worthy. Even when it is recognized that the requirements of 
some may only be partially satisfied, it will still remain true that to that partial 
extent the credit system will continue to serve even the so called non-creditworthy* 
When setting up a concrete system of agricultural credit and making recommenda¬ 
tions regarding the details of its organization and operation, it is impossible to think 
in terms of a set of separate systems for the creditworthy and the non-creditworthy, 
or dilferent sets of conditions for the two. Apart from anything else, it would be 
impossible to find objective tests to separate the creditworthy from the non-credit- 
worthy in any clear-cut manner, and it would perhaps be equally inadvisable to do 
so, even if that were possible. The best approach, therefore, to the problem of 
separating the creditworthy from the non-creditworthy, or rather adapting the 
working of the agricultural credit system to the requirements of creditworthiness, 
is to build up the system as providing, in sections, for difierent kinds of needs or 
loans for different purposes and periods, with appropriate credit criteria and measures. 
With such an approach the credit that anyone is able to obtain will be measured 
separately in each sector in relation to the criteria appropriate for that sector. 
Credit obtained from different sectors may or may not come uj) to the total require¬ 
ments of an individual, and the working of the total system may leave him with 
requirements unsatisfied in some degree, as a whole or chiefly in certain directions. 
The non-creditworthy, from this point of view, would be those who were not able 
to obtain credit in all directions or in sufficient amounts. For example, production 
credit for farming being defined in terms of crop loans, a given amount of crop loan 
credit would be available to each farmer in relation to the size of his operations. 
However, when he required capital investment credit, or medium-term credit for 
livestock, he might not be able to obtain from the system the amounts he required 
because the security he was able to offer or his ability to satisfy other conditions was, 
in this instance, not appropriate or adequate. Similarly, on the different terms 
that the consumption credit was made available, the extent to which he was able to 
obtain that credit and what he considered to be his minimum requirements might 
greatly diverge. 

16.3.9 As long as the various parts of the system were properly framed and 
properly functioning, such an itemization of the working of the credit system would 
not produce any trouble. In fact, it is diflScult to see how, in the extremely varied 
conditions of farming business in India, any system that was not built on these 
lines could successfully meet the needs of the case. With this approach, there would 
be no need to translate the term * creditworthy ’ into the total definition or overall 
description of a farm or farming business. The definition would only be partial in 
each case and be strictly related to the type of credit made available. If a crop 
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loan was available in relation to the need for raising a crop and the command of the 
land surface available for the time for which the crop was raised, based on the security 
of the crop itself credit would be available to all farmers raising the crop. On the 
other hand, if a long-term loan was tied up to possession of certain assets, as of land, 
creditworthiness would be defined in respect of the possession of such assets. If a 
consumption loan was related to previous saving performance or repayment per¬ 
formance, creditworthiness would be defined in relation to these. 

16.3.10 It is obvious that there is some danger in such partial definition and 
measurement of creditworthiness particularly if it leaves out of account any import¬ 
ant aspects or neglects the evaluation of the total situation. As has been pointed 
out elsewhere, the purpose of borrowing or the occasion of borrowing merely reflects 
in part the whole situation and cannot sharply be distinguished from it. Therefore, 
if our definitions of borrowing needs or lending possibilities are all made partially 
and in terms of single sets of purposes, how will the total evaluation be made ? The 
only way out of this difficulty is to conceive of aU particular definitions or arrange¬ 
ments as parts of one integrated system. It is obvious that if partial evaluations 
or definitions applied in separate sectors are associated with an unrelated operation 
of these sectors or a multiplicity of creditors, the dangers in partial definition are 
great. These dangers are well exemplified by the current operations of the co¬ 
operative system. A loan given by the co-operative system in a particular direction, 
when supplemented by anoth<T partial loan given by a private moneylender, distorts 
the actual operation of the partial system, as defined or desired by the co-operatives. 
Therefore, while it remains true that in institutional arrangements Or arrangements 
with any degree of formality or regularization, the definition of credit or lending 
possibilities will have to be partial in terms of particular occasions and purposes, 
it must equally be emphasized that the total system must take count of all occasions, 
and provide for an assessment as a whole or for the piecing together of all specialized 
or partial transactions. This need has been brought out by those who have advocated 
a single creditor system. In the highly complex economy of modern commercialized 
agriculture, the systcjin of a single creditor, especially a single institutional creditor, 
may not provide for all situatiojis. But, if a single creditor or credit institution does 
not prove adequate or practicable, the need for bringing together all parts of a system 
or any variety of institutions that arc devised for meeting particular aspects of needs 
must be emphasized and it must be ensured that however independent the institu¬ 
tions, they will work together in the system as a whole. It is only when this is 
done, so that all the requirements arc assessed and provided for in particular con¬ 
texts individually by a section or an institution, that the partial definitions advocated 
above could operate without harm. 

16.3.11 It is, however, doubtful whether such an approach could meet fully 
the needs of those who lack generally or in particular directions the ability to satisfy 
the criteria for credit laid down in the system. A credit system built up in the 
manner outlined above would function fairly adequately in respect chiefly of classes 
with certain minimum size of business and assets; for others it could only partially 
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fulfil credit needs. For all such, reorganization of the credit system alone would 
not be of any avail. Only an effort at reconstruction or rehabilitation would put 
these in a position to benefit from the reorganized credit structure. It is these 
classes that are thus non-creditworthy, in the sense of not being able to obtain ample 
enough credit even after reorganization. For these, reorganization of the credit 
system will not help, unless it is accompanied by an effort at rehabilitating or re~ 
constructing their economy. 



CHAPTER 17 


SHIFTS IN INCOME AND FLOW OF FUNDS 

17.1 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

17.1.1 Our terms of reference ask us, among other things, to study trends, 
if any, in shifts in income. Tlie data required to establisli definite shifts or trends 
in shifts in income must cover tl series of years. The information gathered by us 
related only to operations during one yeaiu It would not be possible on the basis 
of this information to make general statements relating to shifts in income as among 
regions or among groups or strata of families. The data for the year itself could, 
no doubt, be scrutinized to see whether the year’s operations suggest such trends 
or indicate whether, during the year, there has been any change in the relative 
positions of particular groups or strata. Such examination could not be expected 
to yield important and definite results. We could, however, broaden the inter¬ 
pretation of the term ‘shifts in income’ and include within it the problem of balance 
of payments or flow of funds as betweeii groups or strata of families or between 
regions. From this point of view, we could divide the population for which we have 
information into a number of different groups. We could, for example, consider 
the relation between the cultivators and non-cultivators in our sample or we could 
consider the relative position of the various deciles or groups of deciles within the 
class of cultivators. We could also examine the gtnieral balance of payments position 
between the rural area, of which the villages studied by us are a sample, and the 
rest of the country. 


Indications of recent trends 

17.1.2 Our data throw light only on a limited number of aspects relating 
to the relative positions of cultivators and non-cultivators. We can examine the 
relative position of cultivators and non-cultivators in respect of such transactions 
as sales and purchases of land and livestock. This examination may show an 
improvement in respect of the holdings of particular assets by one group or another. 
If there is an improvement in the position of one and a deterioration in the position 
of the other, there may be a case for holding that the two are related, i.e., the im¬ 
provement in the case of one has been at the expense of the position of the other. 
This is obviously a more legitimate assumption in the case of land than in the case 
of other assets such as livestock. In the case of land, the possibility of general 
growth being ruled out, an increase in land holdings by one group must be considered 
to be set off by decrease in the land holdings by another group. The detailed exami¬ 
nation of the purchase and sale statistics relating to land in the various districts 
has shown how the relative position stood in them. The overall conclusion of 
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that examination was that cultivators as a class had increased their land holdings 
and that in part the increase in land holdings was the result of a decrease in land 
holdings of the non-cultivators in the rural area. 

17.1.3 As within the class of cultivators, discussions relating to the position 
in regard to debt, borrowings, repayment, etc., of the various decihis make it clear 
how the net position of the various deciles or groups of deciles was aflFect^d by 
economic activity during the year. The discussions and data, however, amount 
to no more than a description of the relative fortunes during tlie year of the deciles 
or groups of deciles and there is little evidence in th(‘rn of transfers or shifts in income 
within the class of cultivators. The overall position in relation to purchase of land 
also does not indicate a distinct transfer of land from cultivators of the lower deciles 
to those of the upper deciles. Though some movement of this character may be 
suspected in a few districts, for the country as a whole, it is a case of the lower deciles 
holding their own and that of the upper deciles making progress in varying degrees 
in acquiring additional land. 

17.1.4 Special importance attaches to an examination of shifts in income or 
transfers of resources as between the rural population and the rest of the country. 
In this connexion, attention may initially he drawn to a trend that might have 
operated in the recent past. It has been pointed out several times that the average 
height of outstanding debt at the beginning of the year of the Survey was remark¬ 
ably low. It is clear that throughout the thirties and at the beginning of the forties 
the level of rural indebtedness had. in both monetary and real terms, becjn mahi- 
tained at a fairly high level. The trend during the greater part of the forties towards 
a lowering of the level of this del)t indicates a surplus, originating in the rural areas 
or coming into the rural areas from outside. The availability of funds from outside 
for such an operation as repayment of debt may have been importaTit in those areas 
from which a significant part of the populatioji went on military service or otherwise 
found special employment opportunities in urban areas during the War period. 
This, however, would be of importance only in few tracts. For the larger part the 
bringing down of the level of debt during the forties was, it would appear, a result 
of some betterment of the situation within the rural economy itself. 

17.1.5 It is necessary to remember in this context that the lowering of the 
debt burden was the result of a dual process. One part of it was the lowering 
of the monetary burden itself. The other f)art was the lowering of the real burden 
because of depreciation in the value of money. It is obvious that the latter effect was 
due to circumstances or happenings outside the rural economy. To the extent 
that the real burden of monetary debts w'as decreased, this had nothing to do with 
any surplus in the rural economy. To the extent, however, that the money burden 
of old debt was brought down by large repayments of outstanding chronic debt by 
the cultivating and non-cultivating classes, this could be evidence of emergence of 
a surplus during the period during which this happened. Though definite state¬ 
ments in regard to these cannot be made on the basis of the material gathered during 
the Survey, the discussions on the trend in indebtedness in Chapter 5 indicate the 
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main regions and the (dasses in relation to which this process of repayment of debt 
might have occurred. 

17.1.6 Another feature to which attention may be drawn is that of net purchase 
of land by the rural population. As has been made clear in the discussion 
on 2 )urchase and sale of land, cultivators as a class made net purchase of land during 
the year and only partly do these appear to have been drawn from non-cultivators 
within the rural area. Th(^ major portion of the net purchase of land rights by 
cultivators would be due to acquisition of those rights from persons outside the 
rural area holding them. In some States like Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
special land reform legisiation was responsible for setting up this trend towards 
acquisition of land rights ; but the phenomenon of net purchase of land by cultivators 
was evident in all the States, in those in which no legislation as that of zamindari 
or inalifuzari abolition was in operation as well as in those in which it operated. 
Also, as the Survey covered a year which was not only not favourable to the culti¬ 
vating class but may even be interjireted as a turning point in their general prosperity, 
the net acquisition of land from holders outside the rural area by persons within 
the rural area must be taken to be the result of a continuing trend that had been 
set in motion and w'as operating for some time liefore. 

17.1.7 In fact, the two movenients of repayment of debt and net acquisition 
of land may be expected to have be(*n operating side by side ; net repayment of debt 
perhaps began to operate earlier and was wider in its incidence than the net ac¬ 
quisition of land. Thus, tin* opening position seems to indicate that in the immediate 
]>ast some resources had become available to the rural population, with the help of 
which it had been able to improve its relative position. 

17.2 TRANSACTIONS IN THE SURVEY YEAR; DATA AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 

17.2.1 We have referred so far to data which may indicate the operation of 
trends in the recent past. We shall now turn to an examination of the yearns tran- 
sac.tions for discussing the exchange or balance of payments relations. In judging 
the balance of payments position between any sets of classes, groups or regions, 
it would be necessary to take account of two types of data. There.would be what 
might be termed a balance on current account which would be indicated by factor 
payments exchanged between the two, and there would be tlie balance on capital 
account which would indicate the net flow of investment funds. In the calculation 
of balances, the purchase and sale of commodities etc. need not be enquired into ; 
we have only to determine to what extent the incomes of constituents of one group 
or class or region were derived by payments made l)y constituents of another group, 
class or region. In regard to the determination of the source of incomes, it is only 
factor payments, i.c., payments by way of rent, interest, wages or profits, that 
are significant. 

17.2.2 Our data are not ample enough to throw light on all types of balances, 
whether current or capital. Information is available relating to wages, interest 
and rent paid and received by the cultivating families in certain contexts. 
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Information regarding receipt of rent and interest was only asked for under the head 
‘cash receipts from specified items’. Therefore, rent received in kind or interest 
received in kind on grain loans by cultivating families would not be entered in the 
schedules. The same limitation applies to wage receipts. On the other hand, 
grain loans borrowed and interest due on them have been noted in the schedules. 
In relation to one of the items of wage payments, viz., salaries to aimual or 
permanent farm servants, no distinction ))etween cash and kind payments was 
maintained, the entire amount having been evaluated in cash. Rent paid in kind 
to landlord and crop-share to co-sharer w^ere obtained under one head and separate 
details of the element of rent paid in kind are not available. 

17.2.3 Again, regarding wage and interest receipts, there is no information 
regarding the source of receipts; similarly, in relation to payments of wages and 
interest, no data are available regarding the occupation or residence of the recipient 
of the payments. This means that there are no data available to estimate, for 
example, the extent to which interest was derived from loans made outside the rmal 
area or from within the rural area. It may be assumed that all receipts of rent are 
receipts of rent of agricultural land ; perhaps in relation to interest also, the as¬ 
sumption that interest was received, in the main, on loans made to people within 
the rural area may be valid. However, this cannot be said regarding wages, and th(^ 
data make it clear that there is a considerable element of wage receipts from either 
non-farm activity within the rural area or from activity in the urban areas, in the 
total receipts of wages reported by cultivators. 

17.2.4 The non-availability of information regarding occupation and residence 
of the recipients makes it difficult to say whether the rent, interest, or wages paid 
were paid to cultivators or to non-cultivators, to persons within the rural area or 
to residents outside the rural area. In this case it would not be correct to assume 
a definite general pattern; for, landlords and lenders may belong to the category 
either of cultivators or non-cultivators and may be rural or urban residents. In 
relation to wages, no doubt, it may be safe to assume that no urban wage earners 
were in receipt of agricultural wages; but even so there would be no indication as 
to the division of the total wages paid by cultivators amoiig the cultivating and non- 
cultivating classes in the rural area. As landless labourers form an important 
element in the non-cultivating class, lack of this information is a considerable 
handicap in making allocations or estimates. 

17.2.5 It may further be noted that the factor payments made by cultivators, 
reported in our schedules, do not necessarily represent the total of such payments 
made by them. The gaps in information on rent, interest and wages, paid in kind, 
have been indicated above. Moreover, as the schedules were directed to finding 
out information chiefly regarding farm business, payments made in relation to other 
activities of the cultivator were not noted. The omission is particularly important 
in relation to wages; wages paid for domestic or personal service or for such acti¬ 
vities as construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings and 
non-farm business were not, in general, noted. Moreover, while wage expenditure 
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in connexion with capital investment in agriculture would no doubt be included in 
the total report of capital expenditure, the wage element in the expenditure cannot 
be estimated separately. Information regarding payment of wages was asked for 
from the cultivators specifically in relation to current farm operations only. All 
these defects make it extremely difficult to elucidate properly the balance on current 
payments as between cultivators and non-cultivators or as between rural and urban 
areas as a whole. 

17.2.6 It may, in addition, be pointed out that most of the inferences drawn 
by us from the data are based on the amounts and proportions, and the differences 
between them, of payments received and of payments made in particular contexts 
by the same sample of cultivators. Apart from the limitations of the data them¬ 
selves, the sample of cultivators is obviously not large or representative enough for 
making firm statements regarding group or inter-group transactions for, say, a 
State or a region. The following discussion is, therefore, to be taken more as illus¬ 
trating what indications regarding flow of funds the data may be supposed to give 
if they were representative rather than stating what, in fact, are the conditions in 
or differences between tlie various States and regions. 

17.2.7 Current payments by the cultivator class to the rural non-cultivator class 
would be made to the extent to which the latter contained landlords receiving rent on 
agricultural land or moneylenders receiving interest on their lendings or agricultural 
labourers, artisans, etc., receiving payment for their labour or service to culti¬ 
vators. It is likely that in this aspect of exchange the class of wage earners would be 
the most important. Cultivators would have receipts from non-cultivators to the ex¬ 
tent that they had lent money to non-cultivators or to the extent that they received 
wages on account of labour or service for non-cultivators. By definition, the non- 
cultivators would not be making any pa)nnents of rent of agricultural land. It is 
likely that in regard to such transactions, receipts by the cultivator class of interest on 
loans made to the non-cultivators, especially the poorer classes among them, would 
be more important than any other category of receipts. However, the size of receipts 
on either part, in any class or as a whole, is not likely to be large. An important 
issue in relation to exchange between cultivators and non-cultivators within the 
rural area is the distribution of wages and of payments in kind of all sorts. Payments 
in kind may represent payments of share of crop, payments of wages to labourers, 
payments to artisans, etc. It is difficult to say whether any one or all these categories 
would accrue to cultivators or to non-cultivators. 

17.2.8 In the current exchange as between the rural and the urban areas, 
the receipts of the urban are^s from the rural area would be mainly in respect of rent 
and interest received by landlords and moneylenders residing in the urban areas. 
Wage payments received by urban residents from the rural area may be considered 
negligible. In this connexion it should be noted that the data derived from the 
intensive enquiry, which was confined to a sample of cultivators, would not include 
information regarding factor payments made by non-cultivators. Among receipts 
by cultivators from the urban areas would be included receipts in relation to either 
properties, businesses, etc., owned by rural residents in the urban areas or interest 
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receipts on loans lent by them to residents in the urban areas. For the larger part, 
receipts on this account may be taken to be small. The main source of receipts by 
rural residents from urban areas would be earnings in terms of wages. The receipt 
item 'remittances’ recorded in our schedules may also be taken to represent income 
originating chiefly in urban areas, most probably chiefly from wage work and remitted 
to the rural area. An examination of the wage figures reported under 'cash receipts 
from specified items’ indicates that this also includes fairly large sums representing 
income earned from labour in urban areas by rural residents. As indicated above, 
our data do not include wage receipts by non-cultivators in the rural area on account 
of work within the urban areas. 

17.2.9 We may begin an examination of exchange relations on capital 
account by examination of creditor-debtor relations between cultivators and non- 
cultivators. In this respect our data are highly defective. Wo enquired only into 
the borrowing operations of the sample of families and not into their lending 
operations. It is not possible for us, therefore, to set off the total borrowings by culti¬ 
vators or non-cultivators as against the total lendings of cultivators and non-culti¬ 
vators. In the intensive enquiry we asked the selected cultivating families who 
borrowed to indicate the sources or agencies from which they borrovred. But in¬ 
formation regarding the exact place of business of the lending agencjy was not insisted 
on and the available information does not yield a classification which is relevant 
to our purpose, i.e., we cannot say for certain whether the borrowings from particular 
agencies are borrowings from cultivators or non-cultivators in th(^ rural area. We 
have information regarding sums borrowed from, say, landlords or agriculturist 
moneylenders, but it is not possible for us definitely to* say whether, for example, 
the landlords were cultivators or non-cultivators, and whether they formed part 
of the rural population which was covered in our sample or resided in areas outside 
the rural area according to our definition. In a similar manner, it is not possible 
to say definitely whether the agriculturist moneylenders wenj cultivators or non¬ 
cultivators, and whether they belonged to the urban or rural areas. As regards 
professional moneylenders also, the same difficulties arise. Although we called for 
information regarding their place of business, the details obtained are incomplete 
for a classification relevant to our purpose. 

17.2.10 The difficulties indicated above regarding interpretation of information 
regarding the agency of finance make it equally difficult to make any statement 
about transfer of resources by borrowing or lending between groups or strata of 
cultivators. However, in this case data regarding dues give a clearer indication. 
The upper decile cultivators in general, and the first decile cultivators in particular, 
accounted for a very large proportion of the dues reported by cultivators. In relation 
to borrowing operations of the rural population in general, and cultivators in partic¬ 
ular, it may thus be said that some part, of the funds acquired or loans contracted 
by lower decile cultivators was obtained from members of the upper dexsile cultivators. 

17.2.11 We may next consider the general features of the exchange in relation 
to capital transactions between rural and urban areas. From the rural side, the 
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contribution to the urban economy may be partly by way of funds put in financial 
investment or other direct investment in non-rural areas. Also, to the extent to 
which there are indications of a net purchase of land by cultivators or rural residents 
as a class from urban residents, this would involve a flow of capital funds from the 
rural to the urban areas. Estimation of the results of net purchase of livestock is, 
as pointed out elsewhere, more difficult to make. However, any flow of capital 
funds that takes place in this connexion from cultivators or other rural residents 
would not be to the urban areas, but, as explained earlier, mainly to classes like 
migrant breeders who, though not permanent residents in any village, may yet be 
said to belong essentially to the rural area. 

17.2.12 The rural population in our sample is known to have incurred ex¬ 
penditure which we have classified as capital expenditure. This expenditure by 
the rural population would be either within the rural area itself or outside. All 
capital expenditure in agriculture other than that on purchase of land and livestock 
and some machine and transport equipment may be considered as expenditure 
within the rural area. A large part of the capital expenditure in non-farm business 
and in construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings may also 
l)e taken tu be expenditure within the rural area, though it is clear that nothing in 
our schedules indicated that the report was to be confined to expenditure in the 
rural area. In fact, the schedules were framed so as to obtain information regarding 
capital expenditure in all areas, whether rural or not, of the cultivating and non- 
cultivating families resident in the selected villages. Some proportion of the 
non-farm business and residential construction expenditure might conceivably be 
outside the rural area. However, this may be taken to have been negligible. 

17.2.13 The financial investment of the rural population stands, however, in 
an entirely different category. Of these financial investments, only the investments 
in co-operative shares or the deposits in co-operative societies may be considered 
as investments within the rural area. It would most probably be true that almost 
all the societies of which the resident families held shares and in which they deposited 
moneys operated in the rural area and utilized their total funds therein. In relation 
to other financial investments, such as deposits in post office savings bank, commer¬ 
cial banks, etc., the assumption may be made that these were invested outside the 
rural area. 

17.2.14 The position in relation to borrowing operations has already been 
explained above. In relation to lending operations, it is highly likely that the large 
bulk of the lendings by the rural population was lendings within the rural area. 
Government funds may, on the other hand, be said to have come wholly from outside ; 
and co-operative funds may be said to have come from outside the rural area to the 
extent that the lendings of co-operative societies depended on borrowings from either 
district or state co-operative organizations and other financial institutions in the 
urban areas. Landlords and agriculturist moneylenders may broadly be said to 
fall within the area of the rural population. On the other hand, the credits given 
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by traders and commercial banks may be considered to originate entirely outside 
the rural area. 

17.2.16 Professional moneylenders cannot be easily classified into rural and 
urban moneylenders. Professional moneylenders constitute, in numbers and in 
volume of financial operations, the most important rural financing agency. There¬ 
fore, inability to divide the lending operations of professional moneylenders into 
rural and urban sectors makes it difficult to strike a general balance between the two 
sectors. Moreover, we have no information regarding direct investment by people 
in the urban areas into the rural area. Moneylenders, traders and absentee land¬ 
lords resident in the urban areas may make investment in agriculture or industry 
within the rural area. As our sample was confined to resident families in particular 
villages and their operations on land et-c.. investments made by outsiders would not 
be recorded in our Survey. This is an element of urban funds in the rural area, 
relating to the dimensions of which we have no data. However, in a broad way, it 
is clear that funds seeking investment or employment outside the rural area and 
belonging to residents of the rural area, are not substantial. On the other hand, 
espe(?ially in relation to moneylending operations, the funds derived from non- 
rurail areas seeking employment in the countrj’'-8ide are of considerable significance. 
The ownership of rural assets, agricultural and non-agricultural, by non-rural 
residents w^ould also determine the extent of capital investment on their part in 
the rural area. On the results of the Survey, it is thus clear that there is yet a fair 
net investment or inflow of outside funds into the rural area. 

17.2.16 Among the data collected through the intensive enquiry, there are 
some which might concretize some aspects of balance of payments or of flow of 
funds discussed above in general terms. Infonnation relating to payments and 
receipts of interest, wages and rent was asked for in connexion with incurring of 
expenditure or obtaining of cash receipts. The data were not obtained specifically 
for preparing accounts and, therefore, left some gaps. However, it is possible, with 
some reservations and under certain assumptions, to use these data for indicating 
balance of factor payments between various groups and classes. We have, in partic¬ 
ular, used the data relating to wages and rent in this manner. On examining 
these data, it appears that the regional variations shown by the data are of great 
interest. The discussion of these has, therefore, been umh^rtaken in some detail. It 
is not possible to make a summary generalization for the whole country on the basis 
of these data, as the variations from region to region are large. The data, however, 
amply illustrate types of conditions relating to the balance of factor payments, 
the variations in them, and the basic conditions that appear to govern these 
variations. 

17.2.17 In a similar manner, data relating to outstanding dues reported by 
cultivators and reports of borrowings from various credit agencies have been put 
together to present a total picture of flow of funds in relation to lendings and borrow¬ 
ings especially between urban and rural areas. Because of the availability of these 
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data, which were specifically collected in relation to outstanding dues and borrowings, 
data on interest obtained from the intensive enquiry were not made use of for this 
purpose. 

17.3 CASH RENT 

17.3.1 Data about rent pertain to payment of cash rent. Any conclusions 
drawn from these data regarding the extent of prevalence of tenancy among the 
upper and the lower strata cultivators in different States, the interrelationship 
among strata of cultivators as regards the paying and receiving of rent, the extent 
to which leasing of land was a transaction conducted within the cultivating class 
itself, etc., would have validity only for lease transactions for cash rent. An identity 
of the amounts of rent paid and received by cultivating families in a State might 
presumably indicate that transactions regarding leasing of land in the State were 
mostly carried on within the cultivating classes. In view of the omission of the 
data on rent in kind, however, this conclusion w^ould be subject to reservation. 

17.3.2 In five States rent received by cultivators as a whole exceeded rent 
paid by them. The data on proj)ortion of rent received to rent paid in these States 
are as follows : 


State 

Percantapr^ of 
rout receivod 
to root paid 

Saurashtra. 

692 

Punjab. 

256 

Ansam. 

126 

126 

Madhya Pradush. 

Travancore-Cochin.. •. 

m 


In all the other States, barring Mysore where only receipt of rent was reported, 
rent received was less than the rent paid. 

17.3.3 In Saurashtra rent received exceeded rent paid in both the strata. The 
proportion of families who reported only payments was about 6 per cent in the upper 
strata and 1 per cent in the lower strata; the proportion of those only receiving 
rent was 22 per cent and 2) per cent respectively in the two strata. In the Punjab 
also, for both the upper and the lower strata cultivators, rent received exceeded 
rent paid. The number of cultivators who reported only receipt of rent was almost 
equal to the number of cultivators who reported only payment of rent; about 15 
per cent of the cultivators in both the strata reported only receipt of rent while the 
proportion which reported having only paid rent was slightly higher in the upper 
strata and lower in the lower strata. 

17.3.4 Apart from Saurashtra, the feature of a larger proportion of cultivators 
reporting only receipt than payment of rent was not found in any other State. In 
all the other States barring the Punjab, the proportion of families only receiving 
rent was considerably smaller than that of those only paying rent. Moreover, in 
none of these States did the proportion of families only receiving rent exceed 6 
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TABLE i7.l~STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION 
OF CASH RENT RECEIVED TO CASH RENT PAID 

[Intensive enquiry data] 


State 

I'BOrORTlON OF RENT 
RECEIVED TO KENT PAID 

(Per cent) 

PROPORTION OK FAMI¬ 
LIES EBPOBTINO ONLY 
PAYMENT OF KENT 

(Per cent) 

PROPORTION OF FAMI¬ 
LIES REPORTING 

ONLY REOEIPT OF RENT 

(Per cent) 

Pro¬ 
portion 
of rent 
received 
by 

upper 
strata 
culti¬ 
vators 
to rent 
paid by 
lower 
strata 
culti¬ 
vators 
(Per 
cent) 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Upper 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

Lower 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

Upper 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

Lower 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

All 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

Upper 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

i 

.,, i 

1 

Lower 

strata 

culti¬ 

vators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 1 

9 

10 


Group 1. Rent received higher than or equal to rent paid 


Saurashtra. 

59J-7 

501-5 

U566- 7 

3-2 

5-5 

0-9 

21-0 

21-7 

20-3 

5/)i6-7 

Punjab. 

256-3 

243 6 

285-6 

14-6 

15-5 

13-7 

14-0 

14-9 

14-3 

559-0 

Assam. 

125 H 

210-8 

- 

22-3 

li-Z 

26-3 

1-9 

3-7 

- 

312 0 

Madhya Pradesli . 

lUO 

114-3 

172-2 

10 4 

11 s 

9-0 

1-1 

1-4 

0-7 

444-4 

T r a V a n c o r e - 











Cochin... 

m-u 

116-9 

- 

13-6 

9 9 

J7-4 

1-9 

3-H 

.... 

766-7 

Mysore.... 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

- 



4-1 

4-6 

3-6 



Group II. Rent received lower than rent paid : States in which the proportion was 
relatively higher for the lower strata cultivators 


Bombay. 

54-9 

42-2 

100-0 

19-8 

22-6 

16-9 

3-9 

3-9 

4-0 

145-0 

Vindhya Pradesh. 

420 

- 

ms 

46-4 

50-0 

42-9 

0-7 


1-4 

- 

Madras. 

42 6 

41-2 

50-0 

15-7 

19 8 

11 7 

2-9 

4 2 

1-5 

221-1 

Tripura. 

41 0 

37-3 

46 3 

3 S -7 

27-5 

50-0 

1-9 

1-3 

2 5 

46-3 

Hyderabad. 

30-7 

24-7 

55-0 

24 0 

27-0 

21 1 

2-4 

2-1 

2-6 

104-2 

Uttar Pradesh.... 

16-2 

5-6 

44 7 

83-0 

86-3 

79-7 

0-3 

0-1 

0-5 

17-5 

Himachal Pradesh 

4-7 

4-4 

5-1 

42-2 

44-2 

40-3 

0 9 

1-0 

0-7 j 

9-6 

Madhya Bharat.. 

0-8 

0-2 

1-8 

49-4 

50-5 

48-3 

0 1 

0 1 


0-9 


Group III. Rent received lower than rent paid : States in which the proportion was 
relatively higher for the upper strata cultivators 


Orissa. 

46-9 

50-4 

23-1 

35-4 

41-0 

29-8 

0-4 

0-7 

0-2 

446-2 

West Bengal. 

40-0 

53^3 


34-4 

35-6 

33-2 

0-7 

1-3 

.... 

164-1 

Rajasthan. 

32-2 

36-0 

26-3 

34-7 

33-0 

36-4 

3-4 

3-4 

3-4 

56-1 

Bihar. 

17-2 

21-0 

- 

55 0 

58-8 

51-2 

0-2 

0 3 

- 

97-8 

PBPSU. 

3-4 

4-9 


17 5 

167 

18-2 

0‘5 

10 


14-6 


Group IV. State in which no rent was received 

Bhopal. - I 26-7 \ 30-9 | 22-6 


♦ No rent was reported to have been paid, 
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TABLE 17.2—AVERAGE CASH RENT PAID AND RECEIVED PER FAMILY 

[Intonsive enquiry data. Amount in. rupeep] 


Stat-e 

LTPEK STMATA 
CULTIVATORS 

LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 

ALL CULTIVATORS 

Rent 

paid 

Rent 
received : 

Rent 
paid 1 

Rent 

Wiceived 

Rent 

])aid 

Rent 

received 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

AHHfim. 

37 

7-8 

2-3 

- 

31 

3-9 

Tripura.. 

«-7 

2-5 

5-4 

2-5 

91 

2-5 

West Hengai. 

J20 

9 4 

3-9 

- 

8 0 

3-2 

Hiliar. 

21 0 

4-4 

4*5 

- 

12-8 

2-2 

Uttar Pradesh. 

31-9 

1 -S 

10*3 

4-9 

211 

3 2 

Himaehal Pradosli. 

29-4 

1 -3 

13-9 

0-7 

21 b 

10 

J’unjab. 

31-9 

77-7 

13-9 

39-7 

22-9 

68 7 

PKPNU. 

2b-4 

I -3 

8*9 

- 

17-9 

0-9 

Rajasthan. 

17*8 

9-4 

114 

3 0 

14-9 

4-7 

Madhya Bharat. 

4!l ; 

01 

11-4 

0 2 

29*2 

0-2 

Itliopai. 

92-3 

- j 

9-0 

- 

34 2 

- 

Vindhya Pradesh. 

12-4 

“ 

3-7 

9-8 

81 

3 4 

Orissa. 

11 -5 

5-8 

1*3 

0-3 

9 -4 

3 0 

Madliya Prailesli. 

7-(; i 

80 1 

1-8 

3 • 1 

4-4 

6-6 

Sauraslitra. 

i 

33-1 

0-9 

9-4 

3*9 

21-3 

Bombay. 

20 9 ! 

8-7 

9 0 

9 0 

13-3 

7 3 

Hyderabad. 

50-9 

12 5 

12 0 

9-9 

31-3 

9-9 

Mysore. 

- 

7-9 

- 

3-3 

- 

6-6 

Madras. 

8P9 

33-9 

10-2 

7-9 

48-4 

20-6 

Tra vanoore-(’ochin. 

r)9 

9-9 

0-9 j 

- 

3 -4 

3-6 
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per cent of the total in either strata. Taking all the States together, the proportion 
of those who only paid rent was 42 per cent among the upper strata cultivators and 
38 per cent among the lower strata cultivators, whereas the proportion of those 
who only received rent was only about 2 per cent among both the strata of cultivators. 
The data for Saurashtra and the Punjab cannot be satisfactorily explained. In 
Saurashtra, owing to restrictions on tenancy imposed by the Land Reforms Act 
of 1951, it has been reported that certain land-holders, in view of the impending 
legislation, resumed posseasion of land technically for legal purposes although the 
tenants continued to cultivate the land. In case this had happened in some of 
the selected villages, the returns made by such landlords would affect the data 
for cultivators. 

17.3.5 Since the excess of rent received over rent paid in Madhya Pradcvsh, 
Travancore-Gochin and Assam was relatively small, they may be classified as 
States where rent paid and rent received were about identical. With the excep¬ 
tion of the five States, viz., Saurashtra, the Punjab, Assam, Madhya Pradesh 
and Travancore-Gochin, and Mysore where only receipt of rent was reported, 
in no other State was the rent received more than 55 per cent of the rent paid in 
the case of all cultivators together. 

17.3.6 A feature common to two of the States mentioned above, viz., Assam 
and Travancore-Gochin, was the larger proportion of families reporting only payment 
of rent among the lower strata than among the upper strata cultivators. The 
only other States in which this feature was observed to any marked extent are 
Tripura and Rajasthan ; it was present to some extent also in PEPSU. In Madhya 
Pradesh the proportion paying rent was slightly higher among the upper strata 
at 12 per cent as compared to 9 per cent among the lower strata cultivators ; in 
several of the other States, the difference between the proi)ortion of families paying 
rent among the upper and the lower strata cultivators was somewhat larger than 
in Madhya Pradesh. The exceptional feature may be explained partly by the 
fact that a substantial proportion of cultivators take land on lease when circumstances 
permit them to augment their cultivated holdings even a little. In a number of 
instances the land leased may not be important in relation to the land owned and 
cultivated by these cultivators but they would all be enumerated as rent payers. 
Another explanation may lie in the exclusion from our data of tenants who pay 
rent in kind only. In case the proportion of these was, in the particular States, 
larger among the lower than among the upper strata, the proportion of those paying 
rent would be underestimated to a larger extent among the lower strata than among 
the upper strata cultivators. 

• 

17.3.7 The proportion of cultivators only paying rent in the upper strata was 
less than 20 per cent in Assam and Travancore-Gochin, whereas this proportion was 
considerably greater in all the States excepting Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Saurashtra, 
the Punjab and PEPSU. This may indicate that even the larger cultivators in 
these States did not take land on lease to as great an extent as in most others. In 
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Assam and Travancore-Cochin no receipt of rent was reported by cultivators in 
the lower strata, the entire amount of rent received having been accounted for by the 
upper strata. In Madhya Pradesh, however, rent received and lent paid were about 
equal in both the strata indicating that in this State while landlord-tenant relation¬ 
ship was confined chiefly to the cultivating class itself, persons of the landlord status 
were not confined to the upper strata as observed in Travancore-Cochin and Assam. 

17.3.8 In Bombay the proportion of rent received by cultivators to 
rent paid by them was about 55 per cent; in Orissa, Vindhya Pradesh, Madras 
and Tripura it was between 40 and 50 per cent; in West Bengal, Hyderabad and 
Rajasthan it was between 30 and 40 per cent; in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar it was 
between 10 and 20 per cent and in Himachal Pradesh, PEPSU and Madhya Bharat 
it was less than 10 per cent. In Bhopal none of the cultivators received any rent 
which may indicate that cultivators in this State took land on lease almost entirely 
from non-cultivating owners. 

17.3.9 From table 17.1 it may be seen that there are 14 States in which 
cultivators in the sample were recorded to have paid out more rent than they received. 
In five of these States the extent of this excess payment l)y the upper strata appeared 
to be very large, as indicated by the very small proportion—less than 6 per cent— 
of rent received to rent paid. These five States ranked in ascending order of this 
proportion are Vindhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Himachal Pradesh, PEPSU and 
Uttar Pradesh. In all these States except PEPSU the low proportion of rent 
received to rent paid was accompanied by a high proportion of rent paying families. 
In all these States except PEPSU the proportion of families reporting only 
payment of rent exceeded 40 per cent among both the upper and the lower strata, 
whereas in PEPSU the corresponding proportion was less than 19 per cent among 
both the strata of cultivators. Of the remaining nine States, in Bhopal, as already 
noted, none of the cultivators reported receipt of rent; in the other eight States the 
proportion of rent received to rent paid ranged from 21 per cent to 53 per cent in 
the upper strata. In these States the proportion of families reporting only payment 
of rent was of the order of 40 per cent or less. A notable exception in this regard 
is Bihar where the corresponding proportion w’^as 59 per cent in the upper strata 
and 51 per cent in the lower strata. 

17.3.10 Apart from the high proportion of families paying rent in Madhya 
Bharat, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, other aspects of tenancy in these 
States may be mentioned. In Madhya Bharat and Himachal Pradesh the proportion 
of rent received to rent paid by both the strata was insignificant, being less than 
10 per cent. This would indicate that there was little leasing of land among culti¬ 
vators themselves in these two States either within each strata or between the two 
strata of cultivators. In Uttar Pradesh the proportion of rent received to that 
paid was 45 per cent for the lower strata. This might indicate a much greater 
degree of inter-cultivator leasing of land among the lower strata cultivators in this 
State than in the two other States mentioned above. The proportion of rent received 
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to rent paid for the upper strata iii Uttar Pradesh was only 6 per cent and the 
amount of rent received by the upper strata was 18 per cent of that paid by the 
lower strata. This could be interpreted as meaning that inter-cultivator leasing 
prevailed to a substantial extent among the lower strata in Uttar Pradesh but 
that the upper strata obtained leases of land largely from non-cultivating owners. 
There was little indication of lease arrangements as between the two strata. In the 
background of the above data, it is notable that 86 per cent of the cultivating 
families in the upper strata and 80 ])er cent of those in the lower strata reported only 
payment of rent in Uttar Pradesh; these arc the highest proportions recorded, the 
next highest being those' in Bihar at 59 per cent and 51 per cent respectively for the 
upper and the lower strata. 

17.3.11 In Hyderal)ad, Tripura and Madras the proportion of rent r(H5eived 
to that paid varied from 25 to 41 per cent among the upper strata and from 46 to 
55 per cc'iit.among the lower strata. The extent of inter-cultivator lease among 
the lower strata in these States was as high as or higher than that found in Uttar 
Pradesh. Since rent received by the upper strata in these States excluding Tripura 
was substantial, exceeding the amount of rent paid by the lower strata, a certain 
amount of inter-strata, leasing between the larger and smaller groups of cultivators 
can be expected to have prevailed. Inter-cultivator leasing among the cultivators 
of the upper strata themselves can also be expected to have prevailed in these cases, 
although it is not possible to distinguish between the amount of rent received by 
the upper strata according to claas of families. In these States, as the extent of 
inter-cultivator leasing increased, as indicated by the larger overall proportion of 
rent received to paid, there was a decline in the proportion of families reporting 
only payment of rent, which was in all cases below 30 per cent, with the exception 
of the lower strata in Tripura where it was 50 per cent. Among the upper strata, 
however, even in these States the leasing arrangements appear to have been f)re- 
dominantly between cultivators and non-cultivators, although probably to a smaller 
extent than in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Himachal Pradesh. 

17.3.12 In Vindhya Pradesh and Bombay rent received by the lower strata 
was equal to or more than th(i rent paid by them. Reasoning on lines similar to 
those adopted above, it might be inferred that among the upper strata in Bombay 
cultivators took land on lease both from non-cultivators and from cultivators, the 
former type of transactions predominating; in Vindhya Pradesh cultivators of 
the up|>er strata appear to have taken land on lease almost entirely from non-culti¬ 
vators or cultivators of the lower strata. In both the States, among the lower 
strata leasing appears to have been confined entirely to that from cultivators 
among the lower strata itself. The extent of families reporting only payment of 
rent in Bombay was low in both the strata of cultivators as in Hyderabad and 
Madras, whereas in Vindhya Pradesh it was high as in Madhya Bharat and Himachal 
Pradesh. 

17.3.13 The proportion of rent received to rent paid in four States, viz., 
Bihar, Rajasthan, West Bengal and Orissa, varied from 21 per cent in Bihar to 63 
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per cent in West Bengal among the upper strata cultivators. The lower strata 
received nil or negligible amounts of rent in these States. These States, therefore, 
fall in the same class in relation to the extent of rent paid by the upper strata 
cultivators to non-cultivators, as Bombay, Hyderabad and Madras. Bihar presents 
some exceptional features. In Bihar the proportion of rent received to rent paid by the 
upper strata cultivators was 21 per cent and no rent was received by the lower strata 
(cultivators, the (overall prof)ortion of rent receiv(id t/O rent paid for all cultivators 
being about 17 per cent. This was about the same as in Uttar Pradesh. Th(c 
proportion of families reporting only payment of rent in Bihar was 59 per cent and 
51 per cent among the upper and the low^er strata respecctively, and is thus next 
only to Uttar Pradesh in magnitude. Bihar, therefore, in thx; extent of magnitude 
of tenancy and the overall pattern of tenancy which was predominantly l)etween 
cultivators and non-cultivators, i^isembles Uttar Pradesh, although in this State, 
instead of the high d<gre(* of inter-class tenancy relations among th(c lower strata, 
there appears to have l)een a j)ossibility of tenancy arrangements existing between 
cultivators of the upper aiid the lowc^r strata. The amount of rent received by 
the upper strata in Bihar was nearly equal to the amount of rent paid by the 
lower strata. 

17.3.14 In fact in all tine Htates in which the proportion of rent received to 
rent paid was larger among the upper strata than among the lower, there is the 
jnjssibility that inter-strata tenamey relationship between the two strata might have 
prevailed to a considerable ext(mt. This appears to have been particularly the (casts 
in West Bengal where the rent recceived by the upper strata cultivators constituted 
164 per (‘(‘nt of th(' rent paid by the lower strata. In both. West Bengal and Bihar 
cultivators in the lower strata did not report receipt of any rent. 

17.3.15 Finally, among the States in which nmt paid by the upper strata 
cultivators alone in absolute amounts was high, may be mentioned Uttar Pradesh 
and Madras, although the extent of tenancy prevailing in the latter was much smaller 
as compared with Uttar Pradesh. In these two Stat(5s the rent paid per family by 
the upper strata cultivators was Rs 32 and Rs 82 respectively, the latter being the 
highest for all the States. The per family figures of rent paid for some of the other 
States by the upper strata cultivators were Rs 62 in Bhopal, Rs 51 in Hyderabad, 
Rs 41 in Madhya Bharat, Rs 32 in the Punjab, between Rs 20 and Rs 30 in Himachal 
Pradesh, PEPSU, Bihar and B(nnbay, between Rs 10 and Rs 20 in Rajasthan, 
Orissa, West Bengal and Vindhya Pradesh, and less than Rs 10 in the remaining six 
States, viz., Madhya Pradesh, Saurashtra, Tripura, Travancore-Cochin, Assam and 
Mysore. In all the States the rent paid among the lower strata cultivators was 
about Rs 15 or less per family, the highest figure being again for Madras. 

17.4 CASH WAGES 

17.4.1 The chief problems that might be discussed in relation to data regarding 
wage payments are the extent to which cultivators paid wages to cultivators and 
to non-cultivators and the extent to which both cultivators and non-cultivators 
received wages from urban areas. The data on wages paid and received are neither 
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fuU enough nor detailed enough for this purpose. Moreover, the coverage of the 
term ‘wages’ is not the same in the case of wages paid as in that of wages received. 
In the figures of wages paid the payments not included are (1) salaries paid to annual 
or permanent farm servants, (2) wages paid to labour for farm operations of a capital 
nature such as bunding and terracing, (3) wages paid to labour for non-farm business 
operations carried out by the cultivator and (4) wages paid for construction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings and similar other work. 

17,4.2 In wages received by cultivators, however, receipts from all sources, 
including the above, were recorded. Thus, wages received by cultivators in non¬ 
farm employment, urban and rural, would constitute a part of wage receipts. There 
is also the possibility of some overlapping between wages received and remittances. 
Broadly, where non-agricultural employment, especially urban, was distant from 
rural homes, the returns under remittances might be prominent. On the other 
hand, where non-farm employment was near the rural home itself, or at least 
within the district, receipts from this source might often be recorded under wages 
received. 


17.4.3 We might allow for the deficiencies in our data of wage payments by 
attempting to estimate limits of payments for the omitted items. Expenditure 
on salaries paid to annual or permanent farm servants is wholly an item of wage 
payments. However, it includes payments in kind also, whereas the data of wage 
receipts pertain to cash receipts only. It may be assumed that about 76 per cent 
of the expenditure on wage payments to annual or permanent farm servants might 
have been incurred in cash. Next, wage payments in connexion with capital in¬ 
vestment expenditure in agriculture and expenditure on construction and repairs 
of residential houses and other buildings were not recorded at all. Not more than 
50 per cent of the expenditure undertaken in this connexion is likely to have taken 
the form of cash w age payments. Non-farm business, wages paid in connexion with 
which were also not recorded, is an item about which no details are known. The 
expenditure per cultivating family on wage payments in connexion with this item 
would, however, be small. It has, therefore, been omitted from consideration here. 

17.4.4 In view of the large number of persons classified as agricultural labour¬ 
ers, it is to be assumed that in almost all States there were wage recipients in the 
rural cultivating as well as the non-cultivating classes. In States where wage 
payments by cultivators were smaller than their wage receipts, it may be presumed 
that a proportion of the wages received, was received by cultivators from non¬ 
cultivators ; this proportion would be greater than that indicated by the difference 
between wage payments and wage receipts of cultivators if an allowance has to be 
made for a part of the wage payments made by cultivators being received by non¬ 
cultivators. If it is assumed that most of the receipts of cultivators from non¬ 
cultivators were from non-cultivators in urban areas, the data would also afford an 
indication of the extent to which cultivators obtained wages through urban 
employment. 
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17.4.6 States in which wage payments made by cultivators were recorded 
as exceeding the cultivators’ receipts from wages present an entirely different picture. 
The data apparently indicate that the employment offered by cultivators as a class 
was more largely to non-cultivators than to other cultivators. Further, if receipt 
of wages to some extent by cultivators from non-cultivators through urban employ¬ 
ment is assumed to be present in these States also, the relative employment of culti¬ 
vators in agricultural labour would be even smaller than that indicated by data of 
wage payments and wage receipts by cultivators. In most of the States where pay¬ 
ment of wages by cultivators exceeded their wage receipts a large proportion of 
cultivating families reported both payment as well as receipt of wages. That a large 
proportion of families reported payment of wages might be taken to indicate their 
need to hire labour at least at certain times during the year. Receipts of wages 
reported by a large proportion of cultivating families simultaneously would indicate 
a level of agricultural operations where the modal cultivator while finding it possible 
to obtain some receipts from wage employment (indicating freedom from farming 
operations to engage, for a time, in such work) had a farming business which required 
at certain times hired labour in addition to the labour provided by his family. In 
such a situation, the supply of agricultural labour afforded by the cultivating class 
would be limited in quantum and duration, and non-cultivating labourers would 
find comparatively ample opportunities of emplo}Tnent. The size of farm business 
of cultivators would, in this situation, presumably not also allow them to resort to 
non-farm employment to a large extent especially through migration to towns. 
In some of the States where payments of wages by cultivators exceed wage receipts, 
the proportion of cultivating families reporting both payment and receipt of wages was 
not large. These are, however, States in which the total number of cultivating 
families reporting receipt of wages was also small. In these States, therefore, 
agricultural employment would, in the main, be that of rural non-cultivators by the 
class of cultivators in the State. 

17.4.6 In seven States, viz,, Tripura, Saurashtra, West Bengal, Madras, 
Travancore-Cochin, Assam and Hyderabad, the net position was one of payment 
by cultivators, even without making allowance for wage payments to annual or 
permanent farm servants, etc. In these States cultivators clearly paid out more 
in wages than they earned through farm or non-farm employment. In States 
in which net receipts were reported, we shall consider the position after allowing 
for the items of payment not included in the return of wages. 

17.4.7 One of the items not included on the payments side was the salaries 
paid to annual or permanent farm servants. The order of magnitude of this item 
was large in relation to other wage payments in a few States. As a result of the 
inclusion of three-fourths of the salaries paid to annual or permanent farm servants 
on the payment side, the previous position of a high figure of net receipt of wages 
was changed to that of net payment in Bhopal. In Bombay and Madhya Bharat 
also a similar change in position, i.e., from one of net receipt to that of net payment, 
took place. 
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TABLE 17.3—WAGES PAID AND RECEIVED SHOWN IN RELATION 
TO SALARIES TO ANNUAL OR PERMANENT FARM SER¬ 
VANTS. EXPENDITURE ON CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS 
OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSES AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
REMITTANCES AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE: ALL CULTIVATORS 


[Id tensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


State 

Wages 

paid 

Wages 

received 

(Column 1) 
minus 
(column 2) 

Salaries paid 
to annual or 
permanent 
farm 
servants 

(Column 1) 
plus 2 
(column 4) 
minus 
(column 2) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Assam. 

47 

44 

-f-3 

27 

4-23 

Tripura. 

166 

104 

4-62 

34 

4-78 

West Bengal. 

162 

134 

4-28 

14 

4-39 

Bihar. 

25 

133 

-108 

7 

-103 

Uttar Pradesh. 

26 

139 

-113 

15 

— 102 

Himachal Pradesh. 


107 

-100 

10 

-92 

Punjab. 


39 

-17 

7 

-12 

PEPSU. 


88 

-46 

8 

-39 

Rajasthan. 


71 

-23 

11 

-15 

Madhya Bharat... 


46 

-12 

26 

4-7 

Bhopal. 


109 

-88 

130 

4-10 

Vindhya Pradesh. 


66 

-60 

2 

-69 

Orissa.. 

28 

90 

-62 

34 

-37 

Madhya Pradesh. 

78 

171 

-93 

62 

-47 

Saurashtra. 

88 

42 

4-46 

23 

4-63 

Bombay. 

77 

87 

-10 

j 40 

4-20 

Hyderabad. 

87 

85 

4-2 

78 

4-61 

Mysore. 

48 

93 

-46 

I 5 

-41 

Madras. 


158 

4-12 

85 

4-76 

Travancore-Cochin. 

127 

118 

4-9 

3 

4-11 


State 

Capital expenditure 
in agriculture other 
than on purchase of 
land, livestock and 
implements, machi' 
nery and transport 
equipment 

(Column 1) 
plus f 
(column 4) 
plus 2 
(column 6) 
minus 
(column 2) 

Expenditure 
on construe- 
tion and 
repairs of 
residential 
houses and 
other 

buildings j 

(Coiumn 1) 
plus 1 
(column 4) 
plus i 

(column 6) i 
plus 2 
(column 8) 
minus 
(column 2) 

Remittances 

received 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam. 

23 

4-36 

63 

4-61 

10 

Tripura. 

116 

4-136 

69 

4-166 

7 

West Bengal... 

77 

4-78 

66 

4-110 

9 

Bihar. 

71 

-67 

94 

-20 

29 

Uttar Pradesh. 

39 

-82 

64 

-50 

33 

Himachal Pradesh. 

14 

-86 

27 

-72 

41 

Punjab. 

23 

4-1 

48 

4-25 

40 

PEPSU. 

32 

-23 

87 

4-20 

20 

Rajasthan. 

115 

4-43 

32 

4-59 

8 

Mai^ya Bharat. 

67 

4-41 

35 

4-68 

4 

Bhopal. 

69 

4-40 

14 

4-47 

1 

Vindhya Pradesh. 

46 

-36 

40 

-16 

1 

Orissa.. 

103 

4-16 

22 

4^26 

3 

Madhya Pradesh. 

31 

-31 

33 

-14 

9 

Saurashtra. 

1 149 

4-138 

110 

4-193 

- 

Bombay. 

1 66 

4-63 

45 

4-76 

27 

Hyderabad. 

43 

4-82 

35 

4-99 

i 31 

Mysore. 

63 

—10 

17 

-2 

1 5 

Madras. 

111 

4-131 

63 

4-162 

1 52 

Travancore>Goohin. 

60 

4-41 

98 

4-90 

81 

[■ 
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17.4.8 As already noted, wages paid in connexion with expenditure of a capital 
nature, such as land improvements etc., were not recorded separately. Allowing 
for half of this expenditure as having been incurred by way of payment of cash wages, 
the emerging net position is as indicated in column 7 of table 17.3. Three States, 
viz., Rajasthan, the Punjab and Orissa, in which the net position was that of receipts, 
showed a net position of payment after the addition of the allowance for wages paid 
in connexion with land improvements etc. After allowing for a similar proportion 
of expenditure on construction and repairs of residential houses and other buildings, 
the change in the net position from one of receipts to that of payments was observed 
in only one State, viz., PEPSU. Net receipt of wages persisted even after allowing 
for all the payments which were originally not recorded, in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, Mysore, Vindhya Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

17.4.9 It may be interesting in this connexion to compare the size of 
remittances received per family with the net receipts of wages. Table 17.4 sets 
out the per family figures of net payments or receipts of wages in the districts of 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and the Punjab, and the per family figures of remit¬ 
tances received. Among these districts, Agra, Sitapur, Sultanpur and Mirzapur 
districts of Uttar Pradesh, Palamau district of Bihar and Puri district of Orissa, 
show features of some significance. In all these districts the receipts from wages 
by cultivators were much larger than the astimated payments of wages by them. 
Moreover, all these districts show relatively small amounts of remittances received 
—amoimts which were particularly small, either in relation to the remittances 
received in the other districts of these States or in relation to the remittances received 
in all the districts put together. In the villages selected from all these districts, 
non-farm employment opportunities appear to have been generally available. 
Particularly in districts like Agra and Sitapur of Uttar Pradesh, Palamau of 
Bihar and Puri of Orissa, the selected villages in the districts were located 
near sugar factories, marketing or other centres of cottage industries, or highly 
developed industrial centres. These are also the districts where receipts of wages 
reported by cultivators were among the highest. This would indicate the possibility 
of earnings of family members occupied in non-farm employment being reported 
as wages in these districts. In interpreting the data for individual districts it should 
be remembered that the overall allowances suggested by us in relation to non-recorded 
wage payments may well be too high for some of these districts and that the cal¬ 
culations may not indicate the true position for them. 

17.4.10 The data regarding amounts of wages paid and received may be inter¬ 
preted further with the help of data relating to the proportion of families receiving 
and paying wages. We have classified, in regard to these pa 3 maents, all cultivating 
families in the sample as payees only, receivers only, those both paying and receiving, 
and those reporting neither payment nor receipt. .These data enable us initially to 
divide the States in which net wage payments appear to have been positive, into two 
classes. In some of these States the proportion of families involved in payments 
and receipts of wages was distinctly small compared to the figures for other States. 
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TABLE 17.4—NET RECEIPTS OF WAGES PER CULTIVATING FAMILY 
AND OTHER DATA FOR SELECTED DISTRICTS OF FOUR 

STATES 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


State/Bistrict 

Wages 

receivtxi 

minus 

wages 

paid 

1 

(salaries 
paid to 
annual oi 
per¬ 
manent 
farm 
servants) 

i 

(expendi¬ 
ture on 
construc¬ 
tion and 
repairs 
of resi¬ 
dential 
houses 
and 
other 
buildings) 

i 

(capital 
expenditure 
in agricul¬ 
ture other 
than on pur¬ 
chase of land 
livestock ant; 
implements, 
machinery 
and transport 
equipment) 

Columns 

24-3+4 

Net 

payment 
( i-) or 
receipt 
(-) 

of wages 

Remit¬ 

tances 

retieivod 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Uttar Pradesh 







■■ 

Agra. 

229 


57 

35 

94 



Aligarh. 

135 



55 

134 


HH 

Ballia. 

69 


19 

8 

32 



Beoria. 

64 

3 

45 

10 

58 



Jaunpur. 

213 

2 

25 

6 

33 

-180 

49 

Kanpur. 

83 

18 

21 

25 

64 

-19 

5 

Shahjahanpur. 

30 

23 

31 

17 

71 

+41 

- 

Sitapur. 

89 

14 

8 

5 

27 

-62 

- 

Sultanpur. 

186 

1 

11 

5 

17 

-169 

28 

Hamirpur. 

I 123 

45 

31 

11 

87 

—36 

6 

Mirzapur. 

223 

2 


5 

27 

-196 

4 

Meerut. 

-6 

18 

37 

67 

122 

+ J28 

37 

Nainital. 

71 

5 

147 

43 

195 

4-124 

69 

Bihair 








Bhagalpur. 

10 

17 

' 51 

60 

128 

4-118 

14 

Hazaribagh. 

69 

2 

47 

25 

74 

4“ 5 

6 

Monghyr. 

159 

6 

54 

34 

94 

-65 

60 

Palamau. 



15 

44 

59 

-115 

2 

Orissa 








Koraput. 



12 


51 

+42 

5 

Puri. 



9 


57 

-31 

2 

Sambalpur. 



13 


151 

+ 78 

3 

Punjab 








Hissar. 



26 


30 

+52 

29 

Hoshiarpur. 



17 

20 

40 

+2 

73 

Jullundur. 

72 

14 

32 

22 

68 

-4 

15 
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In these States, therefore, irrespective of the direction of net payments, i.e., whether 
from the upper strata cultivators to the lower strata cultivators, cultivators to non¬ 
cultivators, urban areas to the rural area, etc., the total field covered by the trans¬ 
actions would be comparatively small. These States are the Punjab, PEPSU, Assam, 
Madhya Bharat and to a certain extent Saurashtra. The group of States in which 
the proportion of cultivators involved in wage payments and receipts was large are 
Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad, Bombay, West Bengal, Orissa and Tripura, 
and to a certain extent Rajasthan and Bhopal. 

17.4.11 In the first group of States, viz., the Punjab, PEPSU, Assam, 
Saurashtra and Madhya Bharat, the proportion of cultivating families paying wages 
considerably exceeded the proportion receiving wages. In these States, it may be 
assumed that ordinarily the extent of wage payments by cultivators would exceed 
their receipts. However, in the Punjab, in spite of a relatively small proportion of 
wage-receiving families among cultivators, only a comparatively small amount of 
net payment of wages was reported, after making all the allowances for items in 
respect of which payment of wages was not recorded. There is the possibility 
here, particularly in Jullundur district, of large wage receipts from non-rural 
employment. 

17.4.12 In this group of States, looking to the fact that the proportion of 
wage-receiving cultivators was generally smaller than the proportion paying wages, 
there might have been a net payment by cultivators to non-cultivators. Moreover, 
the relatively larger proportion of wage-receiving families in these States among the 
lower strata cultivators would indicate that to the extent that wage payments 
made by cultivators were received by cultivators themselves, the lower strata culti¬ 
vators might have been the main recipients. It is not possible to estimate from our 
data receipts according to source of origin, i.e., whether the cultivators receiving 
wages received them from cultivators or non-cultivators in the rural area or from 
employers in the urban areas. It is conceivable that payments made by the culti¬ 
vators themselves were predomuiantly to the labouring classes or similar groups 
among non-cultivators and that the wage recipients among cultivators might have 
derived wages from urban employment. There is no doubt about the possibility of 
both these tendencies coexisting. In these States, within the rural sector, culti¬ 
vators are likely to have paid out more in wages than they received. On the other 
hand, the rural sector would have been a net recipient of wages to the extent 
that opportunities of urban employment of both cultivators and non-cultivators 
existed. 

17.4.13 The other group of States in which net payments in terms of wages 
are likely to have been made by cultivators consists of Madras, Hyderabad, 
Travancore-Cochin, Bombay, West Bengal, Tripura and Orissa, and, to a limited 
extent, Rajasthan and Bhopal, In this group of States, however, cultivators them¬ 
selves are likely to have been recipients of a considerable proportion of wage payments 
made by cultivators. This is indicated by a very large proportion of cultivators in 
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TABLE 17.5—DATA ON RENT AND WAGES FOR STATES WHERE 
THE PROPORTION OF FAMILIES INVOLVED IN WAGE- 
TRANSACTIONS WAS RELATIVELY SMALL 


(Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


State 

Proportion 
of rent 
rofeivt’d 
to rtmi 
l)aid 

(Per c^ent) 

Proportion 
of farailieh 
only 
laying 
i*ent 

(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of wages 
received 
to wages 
l>aid 

(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of families 
only pay¬ 
ing wages 

(Per centl 

Proportion 
of families 
only 

receiving 

wages 

(Per ccnt\ 

Proportion 
of familitjs 
paying 
as well as 
receiving 
wages 
(Per cent) 


1 

2 


4 

5 

1 « 


ALL CULTIVATORS 


Punjab. 

256 3 

14-6 

60-9 

33-0 

14-3 

Assam. 

125-8 

22-3 

41-9 

44-0 

12-3 

PEPSU. 

3-4 

17-5 

81-5 

44-6 

12-8 

Saurashtra. 

591-7 

3-2 

17-9 

66-3 

4-7 

Madhya Bharat. 

0-8 

49-4 

44-2 

31-6 

20-6 


UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Punjab. 

243-6 

15-5 1 

41-2 

47-5 

11-6 

Assam. 

210-8 

18-2 

30-4 

55-9 

6-5 

PEPSU. 

4-9 

16-7 

21-5 

57-5 

11-3 

Saurashtra. 

501-5 

5 5 

0-5 

85-5 


Madhya Bharat. 

0-2 

50-5 

21-1 

44-9 

12-4 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Punjab. 

285-6 

13 7 

144-0 

18-6 

17-0 1 

2-8 

Assam. 

- 

26-3 

64-0 

32-1 

18-1 

10-1 

PEPSU. 

- 

18-2 

251-8 

31-7 

14-4 ' 

24-3 

Saurashtra. 

1,566-7 

0-9 

78-1 

47-1 

9-4 j 

38-5 

Madhya Bharat. 

1-8 

48-3 

152-8 

18-3 

28-9 

11 3 


State 

Proportion 
of families 
paying 
wages 

(Per cent) 

Proportion 
of families 
receiving 
wages 

(Per cent) 

Wages 
paid iwr 
family ♦ 

Wages 
rewiiv^ per 
family 

Net receipt 
(—) or net 
payment (4 ) 
of wages per 
family 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


ALL CULTIVATORS 


Punjab...;. 

36-0 

17-3 

64 

39 

4-26 

Assam.i 

53-5 

21-8 

105 

44 

-fBl 

PEPSU. 

58-5 

26-7 

108 

88 

4-20 

Saurashtra. 

89-3 

27-7 

236 

42 

4-193 

Madliya Bharat. 

42-1 

31-1 

104 

46 

4-68 


UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Punjab. 

50-8 

14 9 

102 

42 

+60 

Assam. 

64-7 

15-3 

135 

41 

+94 

PEPSU. 

61-0 

14-8 

160 

. 34 

+ 126 

Saurashtra. 

93-0 

7-5 

364 

2 

+362 

Madhya Bharat. 

54-6 

22-1 

171 

36 

+ 135 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Punjab. 

21-4 

19-8 

26 

36 

-11 

Assam. 

42-2 

28-2 

75 

48 

+27 

PEPSU. 

56-0 

38-7 

56 

141 

-86 

Saurashtra... 

85-6 

47-9 

106 

82 

+23 

Hadhya Bharat. 

29-6 

40-2 

36 

55 

-19 


* After makmg allowanoos for wages paid in connexion with salaries to annual or permanent 
farm servants, capital investment in agriculture and construction and repairs of residential houses 
and other buildings. 
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all States excepting Bajasthan and Bhopal being included in the group ‘both paying 
and receiving wages’. Families in this class would mainly be receiving wages and 
they would be paying wages only to meet occasional needs of labour. This is 
indicated by the fact that in the lower strata which generally showed a net receipt 
of wages in all the States, the proportion of cultivators ‘both paying and receiving 
wages’ was particularly large in this group of States. 

17.4.14 It would be hazardous to make any guess as to the extent to which 
wages paid by cultivators were paid to other cultivators or to non-cultivators. If, 
however, an assumption is made regarding the wage receipts of those cultivators 
who both paid and received wages, further examination of the data may yiell some 
results. The assumption to be made is that these cultivators did not receive w^ages 
to any appreciable extent from urban areas. This assumption has as its basis the 
fact that the cultivators who need to hire labour in certain periods of the year have 
by and large a substantial stake in their farming business and this does not permit 
them to seek employment in urban areas for long periods on any large scale. This 
is not incompatible with single members of these cultivating families emigrating 
for urban employment. In this case, however, their urban earnings would be 
reflected in remittances, not in wage receipts. 

17.4.15 In Madras the proportion of wage-paying families w^as 86 per cent, the 
proportion of wage-receiving families was 55 per cent, and that of families reporting 
both payment and receipt of wages was 45 per cent. The wages paid amounted to 
Rs 170 per family and the wages received, to Rs 158 per family. This represents a 
case of about two-fifths of the cultivators, who reported only payment of wages, 
employing a substantial proportion of cultivators receiving wages, on the assumption 
made above. Thus, in States like Madras a considerable proportion of the wages 
received by cultivators would be derived from cultivators themselves. Wage 
transactions in these States among the cultivators themselves appear further to 
have been carried on chiefly as betw’ecn the upper and the lower strata ; this is indi¬ 
cated by a much larger proportion of families paying wages in the former and of 
families receiving wages in the latter. To the extent, however, that in these States 
there was net payment of wages by cultivators as a class, this would involve the 
employment of non-cultivators by cultivators as a class. The total of such net 
payment appears to have been large in Tripura, Madras, West Bengal and Hyderabad. 
In interpreting all these data it should be remembered that our definition of the 
cultivator was very wide, including in it every family who cultivated any piece of 
land however small, except small garden plots. 

17.4.16 Attention may be drawn here to the fact that Bhopal and Rajasthan, 
included in this group of States, present a slightly different picture. In both these 
States families only receiving wages numbered more than those reporting both 
pajrment and receipt of wages. This is a feature noted in States such as Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar, and in these States, as also in Bhopal and Rajasthan, cultivators 
may have resorted to non-farm urban employment to a greater extent than in 
States like Madras and Hyderabad. It would, however, be difficult to arrive at 
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TABLE 17.6—DATA ON RENT AND WAGES IN STATES WHERE THE 
PROPORTION OF FAMILIES INVOLVED IN WAGE-TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS WAS RELATIVELY HIGH 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


State 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion 
of rent 
re¬ 
ceived 
to rent 
paid 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

of 

fami¬ 

lies 

only 

paying 

nmt 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 

por- 

tion 

of 

wages 

re¬ 

ceived 

to 

wages 

paid 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 
ix»r- 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 
only 
paying 
wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 
jior- 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 
only 
recei¬ 
ving 
wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 

paying 
as well 
as 

recei¬ 

ving 

wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 

paying 

wagos 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro¬ 
per- 
. tioii of 
fami¬ 
lies 
recei¬ 
ving 
wages 

(Per 

cent) 

W’'ages 

paid 

per 

fami- 

ly* 

W&ges 

re¬ 

ceived 

X)er 

family 

Net 
receipt 
(—) or 
net 

pay¬ 

ment 

(•f) 

of 

wages 

per 

family 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 




ALL CULTIVATORS 






Madras. 

42 e 

15 7 

49‘4 

40-6 

9-7 

45-0 

85-6 

54-7 

320 

158 

+ 162 

Travancore-Cochin... 

102 9 

13-6 

56^7 

58-8 

- 

40-0 

98-8 

40-0 

208 

118 

■f90 

Hyderabad. 

30-7 

240 

462 

45-8 

12-1 

38-0 

83-8 

50-1 

184 

85 

-f99 

Tripura. 

410 

38 7 

38-5 

53-1 

5-0 

40-0 

93-1 

45-0 

270 

104 

-f 166 

Bombay. 

5i-9 

19 8 

S3 4 

39-8 

20-2 

29-2 

69-0 

4td 

103 

87 

-f76 

West Bengal. 

40 0 

34 4 

54 7 

37-3 

6-8 

4d-5 

86-8 

50-3 

245 

134 

-fill 

Bhopal. 

- 

26-7 

69 9 

4S-7 

19-8 

16-5 

65-2 

36-3 

150 

109 

+47 

Kajasthan. 

32 2 

34 7 

54-6 

49-9 

17-9 

17-8 

67-7 

35-7 

130 

71 

+69 

Orissa. 

46 9 

35 4 1 

77-6 

20-3 

34-9 

37-7 

58-0 

72-6 : 

110 

90 

+26 



UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 





Madras. 

41 2 

19^8 

20-3 

56-5 

2-9 

35-5 

920 

38-4 

552 

112 

+440 

Travancoro-Cochin... 

116 9 

9-9 

21 8 

72-4 

- 

27-6 

100-0 

27-6 

354 

77 

+277 

Hyderabad. 

24 7 

270 

20 4 

57-7 

5-4 

33-5 

91-2 

38-9 

309 

63 

+246 

Tripura. 

37-3 

27 5 

20 3 

63-7 

1-3 

31-3 

95-0 

32-6 

399 

81 

+318 

Bombay. 

422 

22 6 

24 6 

52-3 

11-4 

26-7 

79-0 

38-1 

200 

64 

+ 196 

West Bengal. 

53-3 

35-6 

30 6 

53-1 

4-0 

39-1 

92-2 

43-1 

309 

113 

+ 266 

Bhopal. 

- 

30 9 

31 6 

63-5 

7-4 

15-6 

79-1 

23-0 

285 

90 

+ 196 

Rajasthan. 

36 0 

33 0 

25’3 

65-5 

14-2 

9-6 

75-1 

23-8 

190 

48 

+ 142 

Orissa. 

50’4 

410 

45 2 

27-4 

33-0 

30-8 

58-2 

63-8 

188 

85 

+ 103 



LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 





Madras. -. -. 

50 0 

117 

230 7 

24-6 

16-5 

54-5 

79-1 

71-0 

88 

203 

-116 

Travancore-Cochin... 

- 

17 4 

252-4 

45-2 

- 

52-4 

97-6 

52-4 

03 

169 

-96 

Hyderabad. 

550 

211 

181-4 

33-9 

18-8 

42-4 

76-3 

61-2 

59 

107 

-48 

Tripura. 

46-3 

500 

900 

42-5 

8-8 

4^-7 

91-2 

57-5 

140 

126 

+ 14 

Bombay. 

100 0 

16 9 

168-2 

27-4 

29-0 

31-7 

69-1 

60-7 

66 

111 

-46 

W’est Bengal. 

- 

33 2 

128-9 

21-5 

9-7 

^59-8 

81-3 

69-5 

121 

166 

-35 

Bhopal. 

- 

22-6 

488-5 

33-9 

32-2 

17-4 

51-3 

49-6 

26 

127 

-101 

Rajasthan. 

26-3 

36 4 

134-8 

34-4 

21-5 

25-9 

60-3 

47-4 

69 

93 

-24 

Orissa... 

231 

29-8 

215-9 

13-2 

36-8 

44-5 

57-7 

81-3 

44 

96 

-61 


* After making allowances for wages paid in connexion with salaries to annual or permanent 
form servants, capital investment in agriculture and construction and repairs of residential booses 
and other buil^gs. 
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any firm conclusions on this basis because of lack of fuller data. The position at 
any rate points to a difference in the agricultural conditions in these States as com¬ 
pared with others in this group of States. 

17.4.17 It may be of some significance that our data on rent reveal that 
in most States other than Kajasthan and Bhopal, in this group, as well as in the 
Punjab, Assam, PEPSU, Saurashtra and Madhya Bharat, there was a lower pro¬ 
portion of tenant cultivators than in States such as Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, and 
the extent to which inter-cultivator lease of land prevailed was also greater. On 
the other hand, non-cultivating landlords appeared to have been predominant in 
most States in the group of States to be considered next, viz., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh and Mysore. In this group 
of States wage receipts of cultivators appear to have exceeded the wage payments 
made by them. A greater amount of receipts than payments involves, by definition, 
receipts from non-cultivators, which would be the larger to the extent to which 
wage payments made by cultivators were made to non-cultivators in the rural area. 

17.4.18 In all these States except Mysore the proportion of families only 
paying wages was lower than that only receiving wages and the proportion of families 
both paying and receiving wages was generally small. Moreover, the per family 
figures of net receipt were large even after considering the items omitted from the 
payments data. All this goes to suggest that there was in these States, particularly 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, where the receipts position appeared highly favourable, 
a tendency for the cultivators to resort to non-farm employment on a substantial 
scale. This would also be suggested by the large proportion of cultivators reporting 
only receipt of wages as compared to States like Madras and Hyderabad, where 
large proportions of cultivators reported both payment and receipt of wages. Culti¬ 
vators reporting only receipt of wages would appear to have a smaller stake in their 
farm business than those whose scale of operations required use of hired help at 
least at certain times. The large proportion of families receiving wages in these 
States was concentrated mainly in the lower strata of cultivators, and the per family 
wage receipts were also larger in the lower strata except in Mysore. The figures 
for some of the districts of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, discussed earlier, also indicate 
that opportunities for non-farm employment were available in these States. There¬ 
fore, in these States the extent of wage receipts by rural residents from urban areas 
or from non-farm business would appear to have been fairly large. 

17.4.19 In these States net receipt of wages by the rural sector from the 
urban sector is indicg.ted by the data for cultivators; but this is obviously only one 
aspect of the employment situation. There must have been some employment 
of members of the lower strata of cultivators by members of the upper strata and 
some employment of non-cultivators in agriculture by cultivators in these States. 
Non-cultivators in the rural area must also be finding employment in urban areas 
at least to the same extent as cultivators; in so far as non-cultivators in the rural 
area were more mobile than cultivators, urban employment among them might 
have been even more prevalent than among cultivators. The extent to which 
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TABLE 17.7—DATA ON RENT AND WAGES IN STATES IN WHICH 
NET RECEIPT OF WAGES WAS REPORTED 


f lntonsivQ enquiry data. Amount in rupees] 


Pro- 
poi- 
tion 
of rent 
re¬ 
ceived 
to rent 
paid 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 

por¬ 

tion 

of 

fami¬ 

lies 

only 

paying 

rent 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tion 

of 

wages 

re¬ 

ceived 

to 

wage-s 

paid 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 
only 
paying 
wages 

1 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 
only 
recei¬ 
ving 
wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 
})or- 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 

paying 
as well 
as 

recei¬ 

ving 

wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 
I>or- 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 

paying 

wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Pro- 
por¬ 
tion of 
fami¬ 
lies 
recei¬ 
ving 
wages 

(Per 

cent) 

Wages 

paid 

pc?r 

fami- 

ly* 

Wages 

re¬ 

ceived 

per 

family 

Net 
receipt 
(—) OT 
not 

pay¬ 

ment 

(+) 

of 

wages 

per 

family 

1 

2 

3 

4 

T) 

t) 

7 

8 

! ^ 

10 

11 


ALL CULTIVATORS 


Bihar. 

77-2 

550 

117-7 

10-4 

49-3 

24-7 

35-1 

74-0 

113 

1.33 

Madhya Pradesh.... 

mo 

10 4 

108-9 

25-2 

45-5 

25-0 

48-2 

68-5 

157 

171 

Uttar Pradesh. 

U2 

850 

156-2 

24-5 

36-7 

25-5 

47-8 

60-0 

89 

139 

Himachal Pradesh... 

4 7 

42 2 

505-7 

12-0 

32-7 

28-1 

40-1 

60-8 

35 

107 

Vindhya Pradesh.... 

42 0 

46-4 

152-0 

10-8 

49-2 1 

10-8 

21-6 

60-0 

60 

60 

Mysore.. 

t 

- 

102-2 

26-7 

3-6 

69-1 

95-8 

72-7 

91 

93 


UPPER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Bihar. 

21-0 

58-8 

65-2 

U-7 

41-1 

20-8 

35-5 

61-9 

181 

100 

+81 

Madhya Pradesh.... 

114-5 

11-8 

58-8 

36-5 

51-9 

17-5 

53-8 

49-4 

281 

109 

+ 172 

Uttar Pradesh. 

5-6 

86-3 

85-2 

35-2 

22-6 

23-2 

58-4 

45-8 

142 

121 

+21 

Himachal Pradesh... 

4-4 

44-2 

184-6 

14-7 

24-0 

37-7 

52-4 

61-7 

62 

90 

-44 

Vindhya Pradesh.,.. 

- 

50-0 

73-9 

15-8 

31-9 

13-9 

29-7 

45-8 

88 

05 

+ 23 

Mysore. 

t 

- 

71-5 \ 

34-2 

1-5 

64-5 

98-7 

65-8 

144 

103 

+41 


LOWER STRATA CULTIVATORS 


Bihar. 

- 

51-2 

377-3 

6-1 

57-5 

28-7 

34-8 

86-2 

44 

160 

-122 

Madhya Pradesh.... 

172-2 

9-0 

703-0 

100 

54-7 

32-6 

42-6 

87-3 

33 

232 

-199 

Uttar Pradesh. 

44-7 

79-7 

427-0 

13-8 

50-8 

23-4 

37-2 

74-2 

37 

158 

-121 

Himachal Pradesh... 

5-1 

40-3 

650-0 

9-3 

41-4 

18-6 

27-9 

00-0 

18 

117 

-99 

Vindhya Pradesh.... 

183-8 

42-9 

523-1 

5-7 

66-6 

7-7 

13-4 

74-3 

13 

08 

-65 

Mysore. 

t 


224-3 

19-2 

5-9 

73-7 

92-9 

79-6 

37 

83 

-40 


• After making aiiowances for wages paid in connexion with salaries to annual or permanent 
farm servants^ capital investment in agriculture and construction and repairs of residential houses 
and other buildings, f No rent was reported to have been paid. 
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cultivators, especially of the upper strata, who in these States, were the main 
employers of agricultural labour and payers of wages, employed either other cultivators 
or non-cultivators is difficult to discover from our data. It might, however, be that 
the employment of cultivators of the lower strata was rather larger than that of 
non-cultivators. As pointed out earlier, the extent to which payment of wages 
was made by cultivators as a class to non-cultivators in the rural area would entail 
an increase in our calculations of the net receipt obtained by cultivators for the rural 
sector from non-farm business. 

17.4.20 It is difficult to summarize the total effect of the discussion in this 
section. It shows, in the main, two types of States, one in which the hired labour 
employment of cultivators within the cultivating economy was large and in which 
the effects of urban employment of members of the cultivating classes were chiefly 
seen through remittances received. In other areas, the total employment afforded 
by cultivators was not substantial in relation to members of cultivating classes 
seeking employment and the effect of urban and non-farm employment was seen 
both through remittances and through a large element in the return of wages received 
by cultivators. 

17.5 FLOW OF FUNDS BETWEEN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 

17.5.1 We have attempted above a very rough estimation of the distribution, 
in the different States, of the balance of two important factor payments as between 
the rural and urban areas. In relation to flow of capital funds, such an estimation 
of balance is even more difficult. The total estimation of the amounts involved 
can, of course, be made much more firmly in this respect. The bulk of capital 
transactions is presumably represented by borrowings of the rural families during 
the year. We have obtained fairly reliable data regarding the total borrowings by 
cultivators and non-cultivators during the year; on the basis of these we may 
hazard regional or all-India estimates which are satisfactory enough for the purpose 
in hand, namely, that of estimating relative origins of funds. 


17.6.2 The all-India estimates of borrowings of cultivators, non-cultivators 
and all families from each of the different credit agencies, based on information 
obtained in the General Schedule, are given in the following table : 




CULTIVATORS 

1 NON-CULTIVATORS | 

ALL FAMILIRS 


Credit agency 

Amount 
(In ororos 
of rupees) 

Percentage 
to total 

Amount 
(In crores 
of rupees) 

Percentage 
to total 

Amount 
(In crores 
of rupees) 

Percentage 
to total 

1 . 

Government. 

24-90 

3-3 

1-83 

15 

26-73 

3-1 

2. 

Co-opc^rativos.. 

23-24 

SI 

1-96 

15 

25-20 

2 9 

3. 

Relatives. 

106-63 

14 2 

19-43 

15 5 

126-96 

14-4 

4. 

Landlords (to tenants).... 

11-45 

15 

6-13 

4^9 

17-58 

20 

5. 

Agriculturist moneylenders 

186-30 

24 9 

31-07 

24 8 

217-37 

24-8 

6. 

Professional moneylenders 
Traders and commission 
agents. 

336-18 

44-8 

47-63 

S8 0 

383-81 

43-8 

7. 

41-20 

5 5 

12-38 

9-9 

53-58 

3-J 

8. 

Commercial banks. 

7-07 

0 9 

2-63 

20 

9-60 

11 

9. 

Others. 

12-68 

1’8 

2-45 

V9 

16-13 

1-8 


Total. 

749 55 

1000 

125 41 

100 0 

874 96 

100 0 
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17.5.3 The total borrowings of rural families are seen to have been of the 
order of Rs 875 crores. The difficulty of assessing the origin of these borrowed 
funds is, however, very great. A number of methods, all more or less unsatisfactory, 
can be explored for making calculations in this regard. 

17.5.4 In the first instance, we may attempt a classification in broad terms of 
all credit agencies as being either urban or rural. In this classification we may treat 
Government, commercial banks and traders and commission agents (hereafter re¬ 
ferred to as traders) as urban agencies. No doubt, traders might in part be rural. 
But as appears from information available, a considerable proportion of the finance 
of even rural traders is derived from urban sources. In relation to co-operatives, 
a rough estimate can be made on the basis of the source of the working capital 
of primary agricultural credit societies. The extent of borrowings from central 
financing agencies and Government in their total wwking capital is about one-half. 
Fifty per cent of the lendings of co-operatives are, therefore, credited to the rural 
sector and fifty per cent to the urban sector. On the other hand, we may treat 
agriculturist moneylenders, whether residing in rural or urban areas, as completely 
rural, because in defining agriculturist moneylenders we based the classification 
on agricultural income being predominant in the total income of the moneylender. 
Landlords also may be considered to provide funds which are rural in origin. Land¬ 
lords were noted by us as a separate credit agency only in relation to lendings by 
them to their own tenants. Such landlords in respect of such lendings may be 
safely considered to lend funds which are rural in origin. There are, however, 
certain credit agencies in respect of which a similar clear-cut classification cannot 
be made. Apart from miscellaneous agencies termed ‘other’ creditors, there is 
the important agency of ‘relatives’. Nothing can be said regarding either the resi¬ 
dential location or the origin of funds lent by relatives. We propose in this parti¬ 
cular classification to ignore the ‘non-specific’ categories as well as ‘relatives’. 
This has merely the result of assuming the same urban-rural division for these 
agencies as that arrived at for the total of the agencies for whom an allocation is 
attempted in a particular way. 

17.6.6 We are still left with professional moneylenders, a very large class, 
whose operations must in some way or other be separated into those of rural and 
urban professional moneylenders. The only data we have for this purpose are 
those obtained through the intensive enquiry. In Demand Schedules 6 and 7 we 
asked for the place of operation of the moneylender among the particulars for each 
loan from professional moneylenders reported by each cultivator in the sample. 
In a number of cases definite location was, however, not reported. In each case 
in which the location was given, it was possible to classify it as urban or rural. This 
has been done and the totals of amounts lent by those living in the rural area and 
by those living in the urban areas have been arrived at. The total amount lent 
by the moneylenders for whom the specific information was not available was 
also obtained. Operating with the proportions yielded by these total amounts, 
we have divided the total lendings of professional moneylenders, as obtained in the 
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General Schedule, into lendings by urban and rural moneylenders, and ‘moneylenders 
whose place of business was not specified’. The intensive enquiry information 
applies only to borrowings of cultivators, whereas in this case we are generalizing 
the ratios as applicable to borrowings by all rural families. It is, however, consi¬ 
dered that the two would generally tally. 

17.5.6 We have classified the borrowings of funds into those from the urban 
and the rural sectors in relation to those credit agencies and for those amounts for 
which the above method can be applied. This gives a broad division between rural 
and urban of about three-fourths and one-fourth respectively, of the total funds 
available to the rural sector as shown in the following table : 


Rural Sector 

J. 50 j)or cent of boiTOwin^rs from co-ojKira- 
tivoH. 

2. Agricnltiirist numcylendorH... 

3. Landlords. 

4. Frofessional moneylondors*. 

iSuB-TOTAL. 

Urban Sector 

1. <»ovornmtmt. 

2. 50 jJtT cent of borrowings from co-opera¬ 

tives . 

3. (Commercial banks. 

4. Traders and (*(;mmbsion agents. 

5. Professional money lenders"'... 

♦SlTlJ-TOTAl. 

GkANI) TOTAl. 

* Estimated by making use of the ratios for rural and urban obtained from the intensive 
enquiry data, f fk^^rowings from relatives and ‘other* creditors, and borrowings from‘professional 
moneylenders whose place of business was not sijecified*, estimated on the basis of the intensive 
enquiry data, are excluded. 

17.5.7 Obviously, the above is an extremely crude division and it may be 
worthwhile considering whether more detailed estimates on the basis of other data 
can be made. The data regarding dues are, in this respect, the most promising 
and can afford an important basis for our estimates. The main difficulty in using 
the data regarding dues is doubt regarding the degree of their reliability. It is 
evident that the data regarding dues, especially the dues returned by professional 
moneylenders, may be very largely under-reported; and as the estimation of the 
extent to which professional moneylenders in the rural area lent funds is very 
important, a complete reliance on the data regarding dues may lead to an under¬ 
estimation of rural funds among total borrowed funds. 

17.6.8 We present below three other estimates of the share of total bor¬ 
rowings originating within the rural area. The first of these is based almost entirely 
on the General Schedule data regarding dues. It treats Government, commercial 
banks and traders as falling within the urban sector and it derives, as from the rural 


Amount 
(In crores 
of rupecH) 


12-60 
217-37 
17-58 
225-74 
473'1>9' 


26-73 

12-60 

9-60 

53- 58 

54- 86 
157-37 

630'Cet 


Percentage! 
to total 


2-0 
34-4 
2^8 
35'8 
^ 75'0 


4 3 

20 
1-5 
6-5 
_ 8-7 
25 0 

100 f 
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sector, an estimate of lendings of cultivators and non-cultivators which is based 
on the data on dues reported by cultivators and non-cultivators. The method of 
estimation of lendings is described in Chapter 14 of this Report. However, the 
method may be briefly recapitulated here. In order to estimate the lendings of 
cultivators to the rural sector we assume that the ratio of borrowings of all rural 
families from agriculturist moneylenders to the debt owed by all rural families to 
agriculturist moneylenders is roughly equal to the ratio of lendings by cultivators 
to the rural sector to the outstanding dues receivable by cultivators. One of the 
assumptions involved here is that agriculturist moneylenders are the predominant 
credit agencies among the cultivators who lend money. This assumption is likely 
to hold good in most of the regions. For estimating the lendings of non-cultivators 
we make a similar assumption that professional moneylender is the main credit 
agency among non-cultivators. The sum of the estimated lendings of cultivators 
and non-cultivators is then taken to represent the borrowings of the rural sector 
from the private credit agencies, viz., the agriculturist moneylenders, the pro¬ 
fessional moneylenders, the landlords and the relatives who belong to the rural 
area. One assumption involved is that the dues reported include the dues relating 
to interest-free loans given to relatives also. The corresponding figure of borrowings 
from private credit agencies in the urban sector is obtained by deducting the above 
figure from the total borrowings from these four credit agencies. Proceeding on 
this basis we arrive at an estimate which allots to the rural sector 28 per cent of 
the total borrowings of that sector, as given in the table below : 



Amount 
(In crores 
of rupees) j 

Percentage 
to total 

- Rural Sector 

1, 60 per cent of the borrowings from co- 
o|)erative8. 

12-60 

1-5 

2. Other rural credit agencies (estimated 
lendings of cultivators and non-culti¬ 
vators, using duos data). 

227-88 

26-5 

Sub-total. 

240-48 

280 


Urban Sector 


1. Government.. 

26*73 

31 

2. 50 per cent of the borrowings from co¬ 
operatives. 

12*60 

1-5 

3. Commercial banks... 

9*60 

VI 

4. Traders and commission agents. 

63*58 

6-2 

5. Urban private credit agencies (residual 
amount, using dues data). 

516*84 

60 1 

Sub-total. 

619*35 

72^0 

Qrai^d total. 

859*83* 

100 0 


* Excluding borrowings from ‘other’ creditors. 


17.5.9 The above estimate is based entirely on the General Schedule data. 
Two other estimates have been made on the basis of the intensive enquiry data in 
relation to the dues reported by the selected cultivators and the place of residence 
of professional moneylenders from whom the selected cultivators reported borrowings. 
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It will be seen that since information is available only for cultivating families, it 
is possible to estimate the lendings of private credit agencies to cultivators only 
using the latter data. In using these data it is possible to make alternative as¬ 
sumptions. It may, on the one hand, be assumed that no cultivators were included 
among professional moneylenders so that the total lendings based on dues of culti¬ 
vators are lendings only from other rural credit agencies. On the other hand, 
it may be assumed that some of the cultivators might have been or were classified 
by our Investigators as professional moneylenders also, for example, when their 
moneylending operations exceeded a certain size. Under this latter assumption, 
a part of the lendings of cultivators would be lendings by professional moneylenders. 
Under the first assumption, the lendings of professional moneylenders resident in 
the rural area as obtained in the intensive enquiry data may be taken to represent 
the total lendings by non-cultivators to cultivators. The estimate of lendings by 
cultivators could be obtained from the dues data of the intensive enquiry; in this 
case it may be noted that what we obtain is the estimated lendings of cultivators to 
cultivators, in obtaining which, some adjustment in the dues data was found to be 
necessary since the information collected regarding the outstanding dues of culti¬ 
vators, as reported even in the intensive enquiry, represented dues of cultivators 
from all debtors. The sum of the two estimates, namely, the lendings of cultivators 
to cultivators based on data regarding dues and the lendings of rural professional 
moneylenders to cultivators based on the data relating to place of residence, would 
represent the total lendings of the rural sector to cultivators. Traders may be 
treated as belonging to the urban sector. On this basis we find that the share of 
the rural sector in the total borrowings of cultivators is about 43 per cent. This 
is seen from the following table : 



Amount 
(In crores 
of rupees) 

Percentage 
to total 

Rural Sector 


1. 50 per cent of borrowings from co- 
0|)orativeB. 

1 

11*05 

17 

2. Estimated borrowings from rural credit 
agencies [lendings of cultivators to 
cultivators vKs 134*39 crores) plus total 
borrowings of cultivators from rural 
professional moneylenders* (Rs 12904 
crores)]. 

] 

263*43 

40^8 

8ub-total. 

274*48 

42-6 

Urban Sector 

1. Government. 

18*60 

2 9 

2. 50 per cent of the borrowings from co* 
operatives. 

11*06 

1-7 

3. Commercial banks. 

3*60 

0‘6 

4. Traders and commission agents. 

58*31 

9 0 

5. Other urban credit agencies (residual 
amount)... 

279*46 

43-3 

SVB*TOTAL. 

371*01 

37 6 

Giund Total. .....* 

646•4»t 

100 0 


* On the assumption that no oultivators are included among professional moneylenders, 
t Exoluditig borrowings from Mother’ creditors. 
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17.5,10 It is clear that some of those classified-as professional moneylenders 
could have been cultivators as well. According to instructions issued to Investi¬ 
gators, those moneylending cultivators who earned a substantial part of their income 
through moneylending were to be classified as professional moneylenders. In a 
supplementary instruction issued to Inspectors, it was suggested that those culti¬ 
vators whose outstanding dues exceeded Rs 2,000 may be considered as professional 
moneylenders. It is possible to estimate the amount lent to cultivators by those 
cultivators whose dues exceeded Rs 2,000. This works out to Rs 61,70 crores. 
This amount has to be deducted from the estimated total lendings of rural professional 
moneylenders since it is already included in the lendings of cultivators to cultivators 
in the calculations made above, and we get Rs 67.34 crores as the lendings of rural 
non-cultivators among professional moneylenders. On this basis the lendings to 
cultivators by the rural sector are seen to account for about 33 per cent of the total 
borrowings of cultivators as shown below : 



Amount 
(In croit>8 
of ru|K'os) 

Percentage 
to total 

Rural Sectoi 

1. 50 j)or cent of borrowings from co- 
o{)eratives... 

r 

11 05 

i*7 

2. Estimated borrowings from rural credit 
agencies [lendings of cultivators to 
cultivators (Rs 134*39 crores) plus 
borrowings of cultivators from rural 
professional moneylenders* (Rs 67*34 
crores)]. 

201*73 

SI 3 

Sub-total. 

212*78 

33 0 

Urban Sectoi 

1. Government. 

r 

18*60 

2 9 

2. 50 ])er cent of borrowings from co¬ 
operatives. 

■ 11*05 

17 

3. Commercial banks. 

3*60 

0-6 

4. Traders and commission agents. 

58*31 

90 

5. Other urban credit agencies (residual 
amount). 

341*15 

52 8 

SlB-TOTAL. 

432*71 

670 

Gbaud Total. 

645*49t 

100 0 


* Excluding tho estimated lendings of the monoylending cultivators who might have been 
classified as professional moneylenders, j Excluding borrowings from ‘other’ creditors. 


17.5.11 The four estimates of borrowings from the rural sector framed in 
these various ways give results which are extremely wide apart. They range from 
slightly less than 30 per cent to about 75 per cent of the total borrowings of the 
rural sector. However, it is seen that with the exception of the first method, which 
makes a very rough classification of the credit agencies, the results show some degree 
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of comparability. The foUowjng table gives the share of the rural and urban sectors 
according to each of the four methods. 


1 . 


Method of estimation 


Share of the 
rural sector 
(Per cent) 


In the borrowings of rural families : 

i on a broad classification of credit 
agencies.. 


75-0 


Share of the 
urban sector 
(Per cent) 


2o‘0 


ii using estimates of lendings. 

2. In the borrowings of cultivating families : 

i using estimated lendings of culti¬ 

vators and borrowings from rural 
professional moneylenders. 

ii using estimated lendings of cultiva¬ 

tors and an adjusted figure of borrow¬ 
ings from rural professional money¬ 
lenders . 


2H-0 


42-5 


33 0 


72-0 


67o 


670 


17.5.12 There does not appear to be any way of definitely estimating the 
total contribution of the rural sector or choosing between the various estimates 
framed above since each of the methods involves very large assumptions and is in 
the nature of a broad guess. Excluding the results obtained by the first method, 
all that may be said on the basis of these calculations is that roughly one-half to 
two-thirds of the total funds lent within the rural area were probably derived from 
the urban areas so that only from about a^third to a half of such funds might have 
been rural in origin. 

17.5.13 It has to be noted that the description urban or rural relates only 
to the location of the lending person or business, or the main sources of derivation, 
in the occupational sense, of the income of the person making the loan. There is 
no implication regarding the origin or source of funds in any broader sense of the 
term. In terms of the present distribution of incomes in society, and the shares 
of that income going to different classes determined by such factors as socio-economic 
structure and the terms of trade between rural and urban areas and occupations, 
the above appears to be the general picture. This means that in the existing situation, 
for continued sustenance or for development finance, agriculturists and rural 
residents must continue to draw funds year after year to a substantial extent from 
the urban areas. 

17.6.14 As indicated elsewhere, to this importation of borrowed funds in the 
rural area must be added the importation of investment capital by owners of rural 
property or business residing in urban areas, which we are unable to estimate. On 
the other inde, there is the capital investment, including lending of funds, by rural 
residents to persons or businesses in the urban areas, which, however, might be 
considered to be negligible. 


67 
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17.6.16 The important point to notice in all these calculations is that, whether 
on current account or on capital account, even in the post-war period the country¬ 
side is seen to be requiring a large flow of fiinds from the urban areas. The general 
position of the big cultivators, as revealed in the Survey, shows clearly the difference 
made to one class of cultivators by the events of the War and post-war periods. 
It does not, however, appear on the evidence of the Survey that the change in the 
terms of trade between town and country has been so large that the rural area 
as a whole is an 3 rwhere near being able to dispense with its large dependence on 
funds from urban areas. 


17.6 CASH AND KIND BALANCES 

17.6.1 In the Survey, data were collected by us through different schedules. 
Each schedule related to specific aspects such as borrowing, investment, repayment, 
value of assets, expenditures, receipts, etc. The information yielded by these 
schedules could be put together so as to frame a total picture of the working of 
the economy of the cultivator during the year. As has been pointed out already, 
there are a number of limitations, apart from the limitations on the reliability of 
reporting, that arise from the coverage of the data. In the capital account of the 
cultivator, we have not obtained information specifically on the sums lent during the 
year or the expenditure on purchase of bullion and ornaments. On the other side, we 
have also obtained no information on the extent of the recovery of outstanding loans. 
These are important gaps on capital account. Regarding current accounts, the gaps 
are in some respects quite serious. Dividing the current account into its two consti¬ 
tuents, viz., the kind account and the cash account, the gaps in the kind account 
on the expenditure side are mainly the absence of the noting of fodder produced on 
farm and consumed in own business during the year. On the receipts side, we have 
not obtained any information regarding receipts in kind received by the cultivator 
as rent, wages, etc. On the current cash account, we have not asked for information 
relating to receipts from non-farm business. On the other side of the account, we 
have obtained no data on family expenditure excepting items of the type of durable 
consumer goods and special expenses in connexion with ceremonies, education, 
health, etc. 

17.6.2 In spite of the gaps mentioned above, it has been thought worthwhile 
to cast annual accounts of the cultivators on the basis of information recorded in 
the various schedules. The results of the capital transactions, derived chiefly 
from the General Sdiedule, have been discussed in detail in connexion with invest¬ 
ment and disinvestment. 

17.6.3 We now proceed to examine the data obtained through the intensive 
enquiry in relation to current accounts, kind and cash. Ignoring, in the first instance, 
the limitations of the data, including limitations of coverage, we have cast for the 
two strata of cultivators in the different districts accounts of kind and cash balances. 
The large deficits revealed in these accounts make it necessary to seek explanations 
and to attempt adjustments. Among the distinct gaps in information obtained, 
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it may be assumed that fodder produced and consumed in own business may not 
cause a considerable difference in so far as the same may have been, to a material 
extent, omitted from the reported value of gross produce. On the other hand, 
receipts in kind, whether by way of crop-share, of rent or wages, may be considered 
to have been somewhat substantial. It may be assumed that the total payments 
in kind made by cultivators are, for the larger part, received by the cultivator class 
itself. The two main exceptions to this would be the receipts in kind obtained by 
non-cultivating landowners as share of crop and secondly the payments in kind 
obtained by non-cultivating agricultural labourers for agricultural labour and by 
non-cultivating artisans or village servants at harvest or at other times. The other 
expenditure in kind of the cultivating classes may be said to have been incurred 
within the group, i.e., for the most part, it would flow into the hands of cultivators 
themselves. There is no way of estimating the dimensions involved in the two 
types of expenditures in kind. 

17.6.4 In relation to current cash expenditure, there is a very large gap on 
the expenditure side in the shape of all expenditure on current family requirements 
and on the receipt side there is mainly the gap on account of the omission of the 
non-farm business income of cultivators. Some idea of the dimensions of the non¬ 
farm business income of cultivators may be gathered from the non-farm business 
investment of cultivators during the year for which information is available. There 
is, on the other hand, little or no information regarding the volume of expenditure on 
current requirements of families in various parts of the country. It is seen from 
the picture of balances which has been prepared, that there is a large deficiency in 
receipts and that this deficiency is very much more to be observed in the cash 
accoimt than in tlie kind account. Further, the deficiency is much larger in some 
regions than in others, 

17.6.5 In relation to current cash deficit, two aspects of the problem require 
to be examined. There is firstly the aspect of explaining how reported expenditure 
and other expenditure that would be compulsory had in fact been met when the 
current cash balance in our data was deficient to the extent that it was reported to 
be. Secondly, enquiry has to be directed towards examination of the total balance 
of the operations of the year interpreted so as to be reconciled with the investment 
and disinvestment revealed in the capital account. In relation merely to the cash 
balance of a particular year, it is possible to resort to an explanation which at least 
partly fills the gap. This is the possibility that the cash gap was closed by drawing 
on past savings. In Chapter 9 we have already discussed the part played by past 
savings as a source of finance. We came to the conclusion, in that chapter, that 
it was not possible to treat past savings as distinct from current income and that 
no conclusions could be drawn from either a large or a small draft on past savings 
reported to have been made to finance items of current expenditure. At the same 
time it is clear that past savings in the sense of receipts from sales of produce in past 
years or other cash or kind receipts from past years are available for expenditure 
during the current year. In fact, as discussion in relation to seasonality of 
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TABLE I7.8~AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN KIND : UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 


[ Intensive enquiry data.. Amount in rupees per family j 


Region/District 

Value of 
gross 
produce 

Value of 
disburse¬ 
ments in 
kind 

(dis}K>sal8 
at harvest 
and 
wages) 

Value of 
owned 
seed used 
on farm 

Value of 
produce 
sold 

ToUl 

of 

columns 
2,3 
and 4 

Value of 
net 

resources 
in kind 
(column 1 
minus 
column 5) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Assam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 

1,068 

63 

39 

154 

244 

+822 

Oachar. 

1,126 

137 

50 

245 

432 

+694 

Kamrup. 


246 

164 

511 

911 

+989 

Tripura. 

1,518 

47 

103 

159 

309 

+ 1,209 

Jalpaiguri. 

1,216 

377 

48 

343 

760 

+448 

Regional Average . 

1,478 

190 

95 

339 

623 

+865 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 

1,617 

296 

99 

611 

1,006 

+611 

Bimiwan. 

651 

6 

17 

376 

398 

+253 

Midnapore. 

1,401 

78 

31 

942 

1,051 

+360 

Bhagalpur. 

962 


118 

444 

862 

+ 100 

Monghyr. 

Hazaribagh. 

1,828 

538 

193 

486 

1,217 

+611 

1,117 

203 


95 

398 

+ 719 

Palamau... 

481 

54 

71 

84 

209 

+272 

Mirzapur. 

768 

89 

139 


298 

+470 

Regional Average . 

1,249 

213 

94 

483 

790 

+469 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

BaUia. 

655 

77 

83 

53 


4442 

Deoria. 

1,028 

147 

116 

439 


+ 326 

Jaunpur. 


74 

71 

71 


+463 

8ultanpur. 

794 


72 

72 


+647 

Sitapur. 

761 

40 

82 



+379 

Regional Average . 

827 

98 

90 

228 


+411 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

939 

89 

94 

275 

458 

+481 

Hamirpur. 

Shahjahanpur. 

1.474 

166 


323 

635 

+839 



137 

296 

502 

+554 

Ape. 

Aligarh. 

1,381 

76 

76 

343 

494 

1 +887 

2,687 

185 


1,017 

1,367 

+ 1,320 

Nainital. 

858 

58 

89 

259 

406 

+462 

Meerut. 

1,828 

166 


778 

1,090 

+738 

Regional Average . 

1,531 

118 

126 

509 

754 

+778 

Punjab-PEPSU 

Sinnoor.. 

830 

156 

125 

332 

613 

+217 

Hoshiarpur. 

1,478 

268 

122 

311 

701 

+777 

Jullundur. 

2,214 

485 

80 

484 

1,049 

+ 1,166 

Hissar. 

1*940 

211 

74 

346 

631 

+409 

Bhatinda. 

3,188 

746 

144 

1,903 

2,792 

+396 

Mohindergarh. 

459 

23 

36 

- 

59 

+400 

R^ional Average . 

1,656 

320 

95 

562 

m 

+679 

Rajasthan 

Churu. 



26 


26 

-26 

Banner. 

382 

63 

82 

13 


+274 

Sirohi. 

286 

52 

68 


120 

+ 166 

Jaipur. 

806 

48 


3 

91 

+715 

Sawai Madhopur. 

379 

34 

25 

174 

233 

+ 146 

Chittorgarh... 

Regional Average . 

621 

72 

60 

141 

273 

+248 

497 

46 

39 

78 

158 

+339 
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TABLE 17.8—AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN KIND: UPPER STRATA 
CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[ Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family ] 


Region/District 

1 

Value of 
gross 
produce 

Value of 
disburse* 
ments in 
kind 

(disposals 
at harvest 
and 
wages) 

Value of 
owned 
seed used 
on farm 

Value of 
produce 
sold 

Total 

of 

columns 
7.3 
and 4 

Value of 
net 

resources 
in kind 
(column 1 
minus 
column 6) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

Central India 

Jliabua. 

480 

26 

42 

139 

207 

+ 273 

Sliivpuri. 

637 

43 

1 120 

33 

196 

+441 

Shajapur. 

1,216 

145 

i 68 

655 

868 

+347 

Bhilsa... 

1,313 

I 525 

1 249 

398 

1,172 

+ 141 

Raisen. 

863 

282 

332 

619 

1,233 

-370 

8atna. 

732 

148 

134 

133 

415 

+317 

Rewa. 

1,169 

267 

186 

158 

601 

+668 

Sagar... 

939 

316 

314 

276 

906 

+33 

Regional Average . 

893 

201 

181 

252 

633 

+260 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambalpur... 

585 

161 

88 

27 

266 

+310 

Puri. 

421 

112 

45 

95 

252 

+169 

Koraput. 

422 

133 

25 

126 

284 

+ 138 

Bilaspur. 

734 

111 

114 

205 

430 

+304 

Durg. 

610 

90 

123 

186 

399 

+2)1 

Chanda. 

937 

251 

122 

376 

7419 

+ 188 

Regional Average . 

604 

133 

86 

155 

374 

+231 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

1,482 

124 

90 

976 

1,189 

+293 

Akola. 

3,936 

227 

76 

2,203 

2,506 

+ 1,430 

8orath. 

1,451 

176 

163 

706 

1,044 

+407 

Ahmedabad. 

831 

174 

51 

301 

526 

+305 

Broach. 

786 

156 

27 

448 

631 

+ 164 

West Khandesh. 

1,518 

64 

107 

761 

922 

+696 

Parbhani. 

2,364 

469 

93 

1,006 

1368 

+796 

Regional Average . 

1,835 

206 

89 

936 

1,230 

+ 606 

North Deccan 

Poona... 

1,160 

100 

81 

333 

514 

+ 646 

Kolhapur... 

722 

74 

71 

219 

364 

+358 

Bijapur . 

1.353 I 

276 

102 

539 

916 

+437 

Osmanabad . 

2,211 

582 

155 

713 

1,450 

+761 

Mahbubnagar. 1 

1,423 

385 

85 

220 

690 

+733 

Kumool, .. .. 

1,934 

440 

99 

742 

1,281 

+663 

Regional Average . 

1,385 

279 

94 

438 

810 

+576 

South Deccan 

Haasan. 

531 

85 

28 

451 

564 

-33 

Bangalore. 

438 

46 

27 

124 

197 

+241 

Coimbatore. 

2,811 

241 

107 

1,445 

1,793 

+ 1,018 

Cuddapah. 

1,259 

286 

56 

553 

895 

+364 

Regional Average . 

1,370 

159 

58 

684 

902 

+469 

East Coast 

Nisamabad. 

812 

141 

71 

310 

522 

+290 

West Godavari. 

1,823 

313 

62 

1,120 

1,495 

+328 

Chingleput...;... 

1,528 

354 

88 

634 

1,076 

+452 

Bamanathapuram. 

728 

108 

37 

187 

332 

+396 

Regional Average . 

1,217 

225 

61 

556 

841 

+376 

West Coast 

Ratnagid.. 

332 

95 

27 

20 

142 

+ 190 

Malabar... 

722 

62 

154 

405 

621 

+ 101 

Quilon .. 

1,028 

163 

66 

532 

761 

+267 

Rtgioinal Average . 

698 

104 

88 

327 

518 

+ 180 

AtMfidia . 

I.IM 

174 

n 

416 

l « 

+474 
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TABLE I7«9--AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN KIND: LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 

[ Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family ] 


Kogion / District 


Assam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 

Cachar. 

Kamnip. 

Tripura. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Regional Average 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda.. 

Burdwan. 

Midnapore. 

Bhagalpur. 

Monghyr. 

Hazaribagk. 

Palamau. 

Mirzapur. 

Regional Average.. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

BalUa.. 

Deoria. 

Jaunpur 

Snltanpur. 

Sitapur... 

Regional Average,,, 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

Hamirpur. 

Shahjahanpur. 

Agra. 

Aligarh. 

Nainital. 

Meerut..... 

Regional Average 

PunJab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor. 

Hoshiarpur. 

Jullundur. 

Hissar.. 

Bhatinda. 

Mohindergarh. 

Regional Average 

Rajasthan 

Churu. 

Barmer. 

Sirohi. 

Jaipur. 

Sawai Madhopur. 

Chittorgarii. 

Regional Average 


V^alu© of 
gross 
produce 
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TABLE 17.9—AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN KIND : LOWER STRATA 
CU LTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intonsivo enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Rt^gion/District 

Value of 
gross 
produce 

Value of i 
disburse- { 
ments in I 
kind 

(disposals 
at harvest 
and 
wages) 

Value of 
owned 
seed used 
on farm 

Value of 
produce 
sold 

Total 

of 

columns 
2,3 
and 4 

Value of 
net 

resources 
in kind 
(column 1 
minus 
column 6) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Central India 

Jhabua. 

260 

9 

20 

36 

65 

-fl95 

Shivpuri. 

179 

10 

42 

3 

55 

+ 124 

Shajapur. 

438 

49 

16 

264 

329 

+ 109 

Bhilsa. 

423 

184 

74 

119 

377 

+46 

Raiseii. 

212 

77 

41 

146 

264 

-52 

Satna. 

74 

6 

10 

2 

18 

+56 

Rewa. 

230 

48 

41 

25 

114 

+ 116 

Sagar. 

126 

22 

31 

28 

81 

+45 

Jiegiondl Average . 

211 

35 

31 

57 

123 

+ 88 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

iSambalpur. 

168 

29 

33 

3 

65 

+ 103 

Puri. 

112 

20 

11 

11 

42 

+70 

Koraput. 

160 

62 

12 

59 

123 

+37 

Bilaspur. 

247 

22 

30 

55 

107 

+ 140 

l>urg. 

188 

1 

41 

31 

73 

+ 115 

Chanda. 

283 

77 

30 

94 

201 

+ 82 

Regional Average . 

188 

29 

26 

37 

92 

+ 96 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 

263 

36 

19 

147 

202 

+ 61 

Akola. 

569 

61 

24 

377 

462 

+ 107 

Sorath. 

664 

93 

46 

338 

477 

+ 187 

Ahmodabad. 

437 

74 

18 

132 

224 

+213 

Broach. 

200 

45 

9 

77 

131 

+69 

West Khandesh. 

446 

25 

17 

174 

216 

+230 

Parbhani.. 

761 

1.33 

18 

361 

512 

+249 

Regional Average . 

497 

68 

21 

238 

328 

+ 169 

North Deccan 

Poona. 

356 

39 

24 

38 

101 

+265 

Kolhapur. 

151 

, 23 

13 

15 

51 

+ 100 

Bijapur. 

390 

62 

10 

163 

225 

+ 166 

Osmanabad. 

748 

129 

36 

.302 

467 

+281 

Mahbubnagar. 

358 

117 

14 

80 

161 

+ 197 

Kumool... 

319 

97 

13 

78 

188 

+ 131 

Regional Average . 

358 

69 

17 

90 

176 

+ 181 

South Deccan 

Hassan. : 

189 

46 

13 

146 

205 

-16 

Bangalore. 

129 

17 

8 

26 

51 

+78 

Coimbatore.... 

777 

60 

20 

359 

439 

+338 

Cuddapah. 

187 

51 

7 

32 

90 

+97 

Regional Ave age . 

359 

42 

13 

155 

1 209 

+ 150 

East Coast 

Nizamabad... 

203 

34 

21 

44 

99 

+ 104 

West Godavari. 

342 

53 

13 

148 

214 

+ 128 

Chingleput.... 

198 

46 

10 

62 

117 

-J-81 

Ramanathapnfam. 

204 

42 

7 

40 

89 

+ 116 

Regional Average . 

238 

44 

11 

74 

130 

+ 109 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri.,.. . 

no 

21 

9 

2 

32 

+78 

Malabar... 

123 

8 

20 

87 

115 

+8 

Quilon...... 

141 

9 

7 

92 

108 

+33 

Regional Average . 

125 

12 

12 

63 

88 

+37 

AIMndis. 

348 

49 

21 

I8S 

175 

+ 173 
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TABLE 17.10—AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN CASH : UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 


[ IntenuTe enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family ] 


Begion/District 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

Current 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Family 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total 

of 

colu¬ 

mns 

Is 2 
and 3 

Net 

dis¬ 

invest¬ 

ment 

Cash 

receipts 

Total 

of 

colu¬ 

mns 

5 and 6 

Not 

resources 
in cash 
(column 

7 minus 
column 
4) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 

234 

28 

540 

802 


199 

199 

->^603 

Cachar.! 

- 

116 

426 

544 

117 

319 

430 

-108 

Kamrup. 

102 

238 

481 

821 

- 

612 

012 

-209 

Tripura. 

84 

405 

381 

870 

- 

270 

270 

-600 

Jalpaiguri. 

- 

72 

307 

379 

48 

424 

472 

-i-93 

Regional Average .... 

48 

181 

441 

670 

- 

425 

425 

—246 

Bihar-Bengal 

Malda. 


569 

673 

1,142 

23 

1,064 

1,077 

-66 

Burdwan. 

- 

634 

619 

1,153 

6 

512 

518 

-636 

Midnaporo. 

167 

607 

464 

1,238 

- 

1,144 

1,144 

-94 

Bhagalpur. 

- 

294 

462 

756 

419 

644 

903 

+207 

Monghyr. 

66 

519 

696 

1,270 

~ 

994 

994 

-276 

Hazaribagh. 

267 

66 

694 

1,016 


223 

223 

-793 

Palamau. 

72 

137 

266 

465 

~ 

299 

299 

-166 

Mirzapur. 

91 

162 

241 

484 

- 

346 

340 

-138 

Regional Average ... . 

82 

405 

647 

1,034 


740 

1 740 

—294 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia . 


209 

493 

702 

99 

361 

400 

-242 

Deoria. 

142 

281 

467 

880 

- 

670 

070 

-210 

Jaunpur . 

64 

160 

364 

568 

- 

464 

404 

-104 

Sttltanpur ... 

- 

137 

307 

444 

61 

316 

300 

-78 

Sitapur. 

20 

135 

246 

401 

- 

388 

388 

-13 

Regional Average. . . . 

40 

196 

377 

613 

- 

479 

479 

—134 

Western Uttar 

Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

166 

167 

610 

932 


430 

430 

-602 

Hamirpur. 

427 

407 

763 

1,597 

- 

450 

450 

-1,147 

Shahjahanpur. 

1 161 

330 

640 

1,031 


362 

302 

-669 

a™ . 

Aligarh . 

- 

262 

726 

987 

67 

807 

874 

-113 

223 

691 

884 

1,698 

- 

1,282 

1,282 

-416 

Nainital . 

191 

270 

640 * 

1,001 

- 

666 

000 

-336 

Meerut . 

662 

383 

1,036 

1,981 

- 

1,016 

1,015 

-966 

Regional Average. ... 

244 

346 

751 

1,342 


741 

741 

—601 

Pun|ab-PEPSU 

Sirmoor . 

20 

196 

486 

701 

1 

646 

040 

-56 

Hoshiarpur . 

49 

447 

831 

1,327 

1 - 

676 

070 

-651 

Jullundur . 

- 

697 

826 

1,422 

117 

896 

1,013 

-409 

HiBsar. 

- 

394 

667 

951 

454 

524 

978 

+27 

Bhatinda. 

- 

706 

1,660 

235 

418 

2,031 

2,449 

+ 194 

Mohindergarh. 


249 

864 

1,113 

1,296 

644 

269 

813 

-300 

Regional Average.. .. 

- 

. 454 

843 

268 

824 

1,092 

—204 

Rajasthan 

Churu . 

13 

100 

442 

555 


383 

383 

-^172 

Banner . 


186 

631 

816 

63 

262 

32S 

-491 

Sirohi . 

135 

213 

276 

624 

- 

272 

272 

-352 

Jaipur . 

- 

423 

696 

1,018 

153 

246 

399 

-019 

Sawai Madhopur . 

134 

376 

388 

897 

- 

214 

214 

-683 

Chittorgarh . 

98 

267 

308 

663 

- 

143 

143 

-520 

Regional Average. ... 

5 

312 

458 

77S 


235 

235 

i 

—640 
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TAM.E 17.10—AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN CASH : UPPER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS—Concluded 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family ] 


Region /District 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

Current 

farm 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Family 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total 

of 

colu¬ 

mns 

1, 1 
and 3 

Net 

dis¬ 

invest¬ 

ment 

Cash 

receipts 

Total 

of 

colu¬ 

mns 

5 and 6 

Net 

resources 
in cash 
(column 

7 minus 
column 

4) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 

Jhabun. 


157 

271 

428 

31 

201 

232 

-196 

Shivpuri. 

142 

298 

575 

1,015 

- 

39 

39 

—976 

Shajapur.. 

- 

599 

555 

1,154 

22 

859 

881 

-273 

Bhifsa. 

195 

603 

795 

1,543 

- 

474 

474 

-1,119 

Kaisen. 

318 

666 

444 

1,428 


722 

722 

-706 

Batna. 

61 

69 

239 

360 

- 

184 

184 

-185. 

Rewa. 

20 

142 

333 

495 

- 

299 

299 

— 196 

fSagar. 

3 

367 

534 

904 


532 

532 

-372 

Regional Average.. .. 

56 

302 

436 

794 

- 

376 

376 

—418 

Orissa and East 

Madhya Fradesh 

iSambalpur. 

341 

282 

330 

953 


126 

124 

-827 

Puri. 

98 

188 

189 

475 

- 

244 

1 244 

-231 

Koraput. 

39 

136 

131 

306 

- 

189 

189 

-117 

Bilaspur. 

71 

72 

345 

488 

- 

406 

406 

-82 

Durg. 

85 

109 

204 

398 

- 

345 

345 

-53 

<’hnncla. 


4m 

411 

841 

34 

493 

527 

-314 

Regional Average .... 

112 

186 

267 

566 


294 

294 

—272 

Western Cotton 
region 

Nagpur. 

336 

875 

609 

1,820 


1.141 

1,141 

—679 

Akola. 

424 

2,259 

810 

3,493 

- 

2.348 

2,348 

-1,146 

Sorath. 

189 

531 

621 

1,341 

- 

845 

845 

-496 

Aiimedabad. 

163 

561 

778 

1,492 


441 

441 

-1.061 

Broach. 

137 

618 

556 

1,311 

- 

565 

555 

-766 

West Khandesh. 

- 

904 

608 

1,512 

104 

847 

951 

-661 

Parbhani. 

205 

732 

606 

1,543 

- 

1.063 

1,063 

—480 

Regional Average ,.... 

177 

943 

654 

1,774 


1.052 

1,052 

—722 

Morth Deccan 

Poona. 

337 

747 

570 

1,654 

_ 

864 

864 

-790 

KoUiapur. 

71 

379 

445 

895 

- 

364 

344 

-631 

Bijapur. 

- 

565 

509 

1,074 

40 

674 

714 

-360 

Osmanabad. 

- 

779 

634 

1,413 

76 

867 

942 

-471 

Mahbubnagar. 

138 

529 

382 

1,049 

- 

438 

438 

-611 

Kumool. 

- 

1,019 

703 

1,722 

225 

831 

1,054 

—666 

Regional Average. ... 

48 

652 

532 

1,231 


667 

1 457 

—674 

South Deccan 

Hassan. . 


226 

810 

1,036 

12 

! 700 

712 

-324 

Bangalore. 

- 

241 

515 

754 

44 

274 

318 

—438 

Coimbatore. 

195 

2.196 

704 

3,095 

- 

1.934 

1,934 

— 1,161 

Ouddapah . 

- 

809 

807 

1,614 

163 1 

687 

850 

—766 

Sigional Average. ... 

17 

974 

679 ! 

1,470 


957 

957 

—713 

East Coast 

Nizamabad . 

51 

381 

215 

447 


398 

398 

-249 

West Godavari. 

149 

1,030 

592 

1,771 

- 

1.593 

1,593 

— 178 

Ohingleput . 

103 

813 

401 

1,317 

- 

970 

970 

-347 

Ramanathaptnam ... 

Reg'onol Average - 

— 

299 

138 

437 

50 

360 

410 

-27 

54 

025 

331 

1,009 

- 

831 

831 

—178 

West Coast 

Ratnagiri . 


107 

149 

254 

6 

164 

170 

-88 

Malabar. . 

24 

1,090 

859 

1,982 

- 

753 

753 

-1,229 

i^uilon. 

268 

556 

521 

1,345 


971 

971 

-374 

Stgiomi Avmige,... 

90 

626 

637 

1,253 

- 

641 

441 

—612 

AIMndia . 

49 

444 

514 

1,029 

““ 

431 

431 

—398 
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TA9LE 17.11—AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN CASH : LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS 


[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Kagion/District 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

Current 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total 
of colu¬ 
mns 1 ,1 
and 3 

Net 

dis¬ 

invest¬ 

ment 

Cash 

receipts 

Total 
of colu¬ 
mns 5 
and 6 

Net 

resources 
in cash 
(column 

7 minus 
column 
4) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Assam-Bengal 

Lakhimpur. 

10 

22 

329 

341 

_ 

5 

5 

-356 

Oaohar. 

99 

29 

171 

299 

- 

126 

125 

— 174 

Kamrap. 

- 

149 

276 

425 

90 

353 

443 

-f-18 

Tripura. 

13 

125 

150 

288 

- 

193 

193 

-96 

Jalpaiguri. 



171 

201 

19 

260 

279 

+ 78 

Begiondl Average ,,.. 


86 

230 

316 

13 

224 

237 

-79 

Bihar-Bengal 

MaWa. 


125 

195 

320 

10 

472 

482 

+ 162 

Burdwan. 

68 

149 

315 

532 

- 

193 

193 

-339 

Midnapore. 

Bhagalpur. 

47 

278 

163 

488 

- 

513 

513 

+26 

- 

no 

223 

333 

286 

298 

584 

+261 

Monghvr. 

- 

156 

250 

406 

82 

311 

393 

-13 

Hazaribagh. 

- 

18 

175 

193 

8 

135 

143 

-50 

Palamau. 

- 

49 

156 

205 

24 


293 

+88 

Mirzapur. 

57 

46 

104 

207 


254 

254 

+47 

Regional Average ,,,. 

- 

146 

200 

346 

15 

324 

339 


Emitern Uttar Pradesh 

Ballia. 


51 

180 

231 

88 

187 

275 

'1-44 

Deoria. 

28 

103 

158 

289 

- 

314 

314 

+26 

Jaunpur. 

43 

54 

97 

194 

- 

226 

226 

+32 

Sultanpur. 

- 

40 

93 

133 

10 

273 

283 

+ 150 

Sitapur. 

- 

28 

86 

114 

10 

225 

235 

+ 121 

Regional Average ,,.. 

3 

63 

124 

190 


259 

259 

+ 69 

Western Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur. 

22 


245 

337 


266 

266 

-71 

Hamirpur. 

- 

91 

153 

244 


208 

208 

-36 

Sbahjahanpur.. 

120 

137 

277 

534 


181 

181 

-363 

Agra. 



600 

607 


496 

587 

-20 

Aligarh... 

76 

245 

565 

886 


890 

890 

I +4 

Nainital. 

51 

157 

910 

Ipll8 


710 

710 

-408 

Meerut...... 

151 

111 

391 

653 


374 

374 

-279 

Regional Average, ,.. 

62 


396 

588 


432 

432 

-157 

Punjab-PEPSU 

8irmoor. 


52 

282 

334 

38 

302 

340 

+6 

Hoshiarpur. 

- 

169 

424 

593 

167 

356 

523 

-70 

Jullundur.. 

16 

384 

314 

714 

— 

892 

892 

+ 178 

Hissar. 

- 

185 

261 

446 

218 

201 

419 

-27 

Bhatinda. 

— 

279 


M40 

18 

1,173 

M9I 

+51 

Mohindergarh. 

- 

130 


551 

571 

297 

868 

+317 

Regional Average, ... 

- 

210 


628 

160 

502 

662 

+34 

Rajasthan 

Chora. 

i 

! 

67 


433 

89 

351 

440 

! +7 

Banner. 

- 

27 


367 

31 

231 

262 

-106 

Siiohi. 

38 

87 

181 

306 

- 

267 

257 

-49 

Jaipur . 

- 

147 

519 

666 

168 

145 

313 

I -363 

8awai Madhopur.. 

- 

174 

240 

414 

150 

182 

332 

-82 

Chittorgarh. 


144 

228 

372 

27 

80 

107 

-265 

Regional Average. ,,. 

~ 

130 

341 

471 

103 

176 

279 

-192 
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TABLE 17.11—AVERAGE NET RESOURCES IN CASH : LOWER STRATA 

CULTIVATORS—Concluded 

[Intensive enquiry data. Amount in rupees per family] 


Region/Distriot 

Net 

invest¬ 

ment 

Current 

farm 

expen¬ 

diture 

Family 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Total 
of colu¬ 
mns 1,2 
and 3 

Net 

dis- 

invest- 

mexit 

Cash 

reoeipts 

Total 
of colu¬ 
mns 5 
and 6 

Net 

resources 
in cash 
(column 

7 minus 
column 
4) 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 

Jhabua. 


H 

192 

242 

69 

99 

166 

-74 

Shivpuri. 

32 


286 

378 


5 

5 

—373 

Shajapur. 

- 

176 

359 

535 

113 

409 

522 

-13 

Bhilsa. 

6 

182 

332 

519 

- 

166 

166 

-363 

Raisen.. 

131 

126 

247 

504 

- 

286 

2B6 

-218 

Satna. 

6 

18 

32 

56 

_ 

109 

109 

+.53 

Rewa. 

- 

44 

80 

124 

24 

111 

135 

+ 11 

Sagar. 

- 

99 

161 

260 

100 

401 

501 

+241 

Regional Average .... 


79 

181 

260 

30 

199 

229 

-31 

Orissa and East Madhya 
Pradesh 

Sambaljmr. 


34 

138 

227 


132 

132 

-9.5» 

Puri. 

- 

46 

96 

142 

2 


148 

+0 

Koraput. 

1 

77 

67 

145 

- 


101 

-44 

Bilaspur. 

- 

6 

221 

227 

32 

.344 

376 

+ 149 

Durg. 


14 

94 

108 

20 

224 

244 

+ 136 

Chanda. 

18 

71 

122 

211 

- 

224 

224 

+ 13 

Regional Average, ... 

1 

37 

130 

168 

- 

202 

202 

+34 

Western Cotton region 

Nagpur. 


114 

199 

313 

67 

389 

456 

+ 143 

Akola. 

10 

222 

211 

443 


708 

708 

+265 

Sorath. 

67 

269 

352 

678 


523 

523 

-165 

Ahmodabad. 

63 

206 

368 

627 

- 

214 

214 

-413 

Broach. 

41 

116 

196 

353 

- 

228 

228 

-125 

West Khandeah. 

92 

126 

148 

366 

- 

342 

342 

-24 

Parbhani. 

9 

146 

222 

377 

- 

491 

491 

+ 114 

R gional Average, ... 

34 

168 

236 

438 

- 

421 

421 

-16 

North Deccan 

Poona. 


207 

351 

558 


322 

322 

-236 

Kolhapur. 

- 

78 

209 

287 

16 

145 

161 

-126 

Bijapur. 

- 

209 

266 

475 

109 

326 

435 

-40 

Osmanabad. 

- 

236 

278 

514 

59 

513 

572 

+68 

Mahbubnagar.. 

- 

144 

141 


44 

137 

181 

— 104 

Kumool.' 

- ' 

160 

206 

366 

51 

227 

278 

-88 

Regional Average ... 

- 

168 

243 

411 

46 

263 

310 


South Deccan 

Hassan. 


63 

340 

403 

92 

332 

424 

+21 

Bangalore. 


90 

221 

311 

27 

113 

140 

-171 

Coimbatore.. 


462 

320 

782 

330 

691 

1,021 

+23» 

Cuddapah. 

- 

99 

225 

324 

98 

161 

259 

-66 

Regional Average, ... 

- 

207 

274 

481 

148 

Kgs 


+ 12 

East Coast 

Nizamabad. 

31 

74 

57 

162 


■i 

li 

+35 

West Godavari. 


199 

249 

448 

46 

667 

713 

+265 

Chingleput. 

- 

83 

ISO 

213 

75 

354 

429 

+216 

Ramanathapuram. 

... 

86 


131 

67 

193 

260 

+ 129 

Regional Average, ... 

- 

112 

121 

233 

48 

355 

403 

+ 171 

West Coast 

Batnagiri..... 


35 

82 

117 

24 

137 

161 

+44 

Malabar. 


105 

289 

394 

101 

450 

551 

+ 167 

Quilon... 

10 

86 

163 



437 

437 

+ 178 

Regiomai Average,,, . 

- 

78 

187 

264 

43 

350 

393 

+129 

AIMndta . 

* 

ill 

226 

347 

26 

309 

335 

-12 
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SURVEY REPORT 


<nirrent farm expenditure and current cash receipts shows, there would be no alter* 
native to the cultivator financing his production and consumption expenditure 
through the period of maturity of agricultural crops except drawing to a substantial 
extent, for the purpose, on the proceeds of the sale of crops of the previous year. 
Past savings in this sense are a necessary source of finance for the current year. We 
have made clear in the chapter alluded to before that no special meaning was attached 
to the term "savings’ in the phrase "past savings’. Past savings thus mean nothing 
more than cash resources becoming available before the current year due to un¬ 
expended cash receipts, either in the immediately preceding year or in earlier years 
but most probably during months immediately before the commencement of the 
current year. 

17.6.6 It is obvious that this forms part of the explanation of financing the 
cash gap. It may be assumed that expenditure on current family requirements, 
details relating to which were not asked for in our schedules, was, in a similar manner, 
financed by past savings. Though it is not possible to estimate the extent of this 
directly, it may be assumed that the proportion of finance was similar to the propor¬ 
tion indicated in the itemized expenses. The role of past savings may explain, 
to an important extent, the gap in cash on current account from the point of view of 
ways and means arrangements. 

17.6.7 However, if past savings, in the sense of resources ol)tained by sale 
of produce etc. during the preceding year, were available to a material extent during 
the year covered by the Survey for financing current and capital expenditure of all 
kinds, the cycle of expenditure finance requires a similar carry over of cash from 
proceeds of this year for financing expenditure during the next year. Therefore, 
whereas past savings can be indicated as an important explanation of how in fact 
expenditure during the year of the Survey was financed, it fails to be an explanation 
of the total balance of the year. This is so because, for a carry over to the next 
year to compensate the carry over of the present year, the total balance of the year 
must be struck even. Therefore, except to the extent that the utilization of past 
savings is interpreted as a running down of cash balances in the hands of the culti¬ 
vator, the drawing on past savings cannot be used as a factor in balancing the current 
account. Further, as has been made clear earlier, if the investment and disinvest¬ 
ment balance presents a proper picture, the total accounts of the current year must 
be balanced except to the extent of a running down of cash resources or of stocks 
and other inventories. As a running down of resources or inventories cannot fully 
explain the large gaps, other explanations must be found of the deficit in the current 
accounts. 

17.6.8 On the kind side, it is likely that domestic consumption of produce, 
especially of the minor sort, i.e., which did not get measured at harvest time, might 
not have been entered into the gross value of produce. This is likely in a numb^ 
of cases such as fodder, items of domestic production and consumption such RS 
fruits and vegetables, and perhaps to a considerable extent in items of domestic- 
consumption such as milk and milk products. In fact, consumpticm or use of live- 
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stock products in kind was not enumerated at any point in our schedules and was 
not included in the gross value of agricultural produce. Only to the extent that 
livestock products were sold and cash receipts obtained for them, did they appear 
in our accounts. Therefore, the entire domestic consumption or other use in kind, 
of milk and other livestock products does not enter into our accounts. The kind 
balance of our accounts is the kind balance of retention of agricultural crops for 
either domestic consumption or for sale, or for payments in kind or other purposes, 
carried over to the next season. Domestic consumption of all kinds of produce 
not included among the major agricultural crops clearly does not enter into our 
schedules. 

17.6.9 In the current cash balances it is likely that the minor sales of produce 
were not reported to some extent. It is well known that in many areas, apart from 
the sales undertaken by the cultivator at harvest times, small sales in order to 
meet occasional domestic needs are undertaken at weekly or occasional markets 
throughout the year by the cultivator. It is likely that sales only at harvest times 
were reported and that minor sales of even major crop produce which might have 
taken place in small amounts throughout the year were not taken cognizance of. 
It is also likely that sales of produce such as milk, eggs, poultry, vegetables and 
fruits, which take place throughout the year and whose total value is not fully 
grasped because they do not form large accumulations on the threshing floor or 
represent large sales at one time during the year, were, to a considerable extent, 
omitted. 

17.6.10 There may also have been a certain amount of under-reporting of 
production and sales. This under-reporting may have taken place in three different 
ways. In the first instance, it may have happened that the total production as 
a whole was imderestimated to some extent, not more in some districts than in others, 
but generally underestimated as a whole. Apart from the underestimation of total 
volume of produce, there may have been underestimation or under-reporting of 
the quantities sold and the sale of quantities may have been imder-reported especially 
in relation to commodities which were under some sort of control, for example, 
major foodgrains which, during the year of the Survey, were subject to procurement 
regulations in most States of India. Further, apart from under-reporting of quanti¬ 
ties sold, there might have been under-reporting of prices obtained. This would 
be specially important wherever there was any price control of the commodities 
in question. All these factors may naturally tend to have concentrated or cumula¬ 
tive effect in respect of certain commodities especially, for example, the major 
foodgrains, where, because of both procurement and price control, under-reporting 
of the total crop or the quantities sold and under-reporting of the prices obtained 
for the quantities sold, would all three tend to take place. 

17.6.11 Another source of the underestimation of the value of gross produce 
would be a low price estimate for valuation of the produce retained. Such a reduced 
valuation would be natural on account of the conservative bias to the reporter’s 
figures. It would also follow from the fact Jhat at the time of the Survey, 
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especially during the second round, prices were moving downwards and all retained 
quantities were, perhaps on that account, valued at a markedly low level especially 
as compared to the level of the previous year. 

17.6.12 The extent to which any of the factors mentioned above is mainly 
responsible for underestimation of value of gross produce may perhaps be brought 
out by a comparison of the estimates of value of agricultural production based on 
the Rural Credit Survey with those made by the National Income Committee. 
There are some limitations on instituting such a comparison. The National Income 
Committee figures pertain to the years 1948-9 to 1950-1, whereas Rural Credit 
Survey figures give only estimates for the year 1951-2. Also, the method of computa¬ 
tion may not in all cases be the same. The National Income Committee estimates 
include some parts of processing, marketing and transportation costs, whereas the 
Rural Credit Survey figures would not contain any such elements. The Rural 
Credit Survey figures are estimates based on the return of gross value of produce of 
the sample of cultivating families. The acreage as well as the gross value of produce 
under all major crops were reported for each cultivating family investigated in the 
Survey, The reports yielded, for the sample villages, for each crop for which there 
were returns, an average value of produce per acre. If these averages are held 
to apply to the whole country and multiplied by the acreage under the various crops 
for 1951-2, as published by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, a broadly com¬ 
parable figure for the value of major crops would, it has been assumed, emerge. 
In the case of major agricultural crops, barring the inclusion of some elements of 
additional costs in the National Income Committee estimates, no other large limita¬ 
tions on comparison are to be noticed. In the case of livestock products, on the 
other hand, the return in the Rural Credit Survey was only of cash receipts through 
sale, whereas the National Income Committee estimates are estimates of total value 
of livestock products, whether sold or not. 

17.6.13 The table setting out the comparative estimates indicates large dis¬ 
crepancies only in certain directions. Of course, the extent of the actual discrepancy 
in any item cannot be easily estimated. Prices during 1961-2 were different and 
in many cases lower than those for the years for which the National Income 
Committee’s estimates are made. However, proceeding on the assumption that 
comparison of the two sets of data would be reliable for at least indicating relative 
overestimation or underestimation, it is found that the least measure of divergence 
between the two sets of figures is in the foodgrains and pulses estimate. There is 
a marked divergence between the estimates of gross value of the major cash crops. 
Part of this would be due to the speciaUy low price of some of these crops during 
1951-2 as compared with those in the preceding years. Partly, it may be a case of 
imder-reporting or underestimation also. There is a very large gap in the domain 
of other crops. This is partly due to some of the considerations discussed above. 
It is also most probably due largely to the manner in which the data were coUeoted 
by us. The concerned schedule provided a number of lines for recording detailed 
information regarding out-turn, ^posals, gross value, etc., of the crops harvested. 
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TABLE 17.12—SURVEY DATA AND NATIONAL INCOME COMMITTEE 

ESTIMATES 


[In croreH of rupees] 


Rural 

Credit 


NATIONAL INCOME COMMITTEE 


Survey 

1951-2 

1948-0 

1949-60 

1950-1 

1 

2 

3 

4 


GROSS VALUE OF OUTTURN OF CROPS 


1951-2* 


1. Foodgrains (including pulses). 

2,023 

2,248 

2,181 

2,423 

2,486 

2. Major cash crops (oilseeds, 
cotton, jute and sugar# 
cane). 

582 

627 

864 

963 

938 

3. Others.. 

316 

1.198 

1,280 

1,358 

1,463 

All crops. 

2,921 

4,073 

4,325 

4,744 

4,887 


VALUE OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


1, Milk and milk products: 
Milk consumed as such 
(rural)... 


213 

217 

221 

231 

Milk products. 


404t 

617 

412t 

629 

420t 

641 

429t 

660 

Total. 

106 5** 

2. Poultry and poultry 
products: 

Ejiffs. 

8*6 

8-9 

10 5 

10 

Poultry. 


7-8 

7*9 

8'1 

8 

Total .. 

2 9** 

16 4 

16 8 

18 6 

18 



Nf)le: 1. 


2 . 


♦ 


t 


The Rural Credit Survey estimates of outturn of crops are based on the acreage statistics 
(1951-2) obtained from the Ministry of Food and Agricultim^ and the per acre value 
of gross produce obtained from the Survey data. 

‘Others’ in the case of Rural Credit Survey are tobacco, other drugs, siiiccs, fruits and 
vegetables and fodder crops and other fibres. From the National Income Committee 
estimate of value of outturn of ‘other crops*, the estimated values of tea, rice husk and 
bran have been excluded in order to make ii comparable to the Rural Credit Survey 
estimate. 

Data obtained after submission of Report; included at time of publication. 

Relates to the receipts from the sale of those commodities. 

Includes imputed vafiie of lassi. 


TABLE i7.i3--iNDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

[Average of weeks] 


(Base : Year ended August 1939 100) 


Year and month 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Our 

Oilseeds 

Raw cotton 

Raw jutt! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1948 







March. 

409 

362 

171 

433 

376 

453 

April... 

404 

359 

179 

453 

426 

449 

December. 

490 

454 

195 

561 

407 

534 

1949 







March. 

467 

445 

2(K) 

563 

422 

518 

April.... 

459 

439 

216 

581 

417 

512 

Dt>cember. 

435 

382 

292 

601 

421 

503 

1950 







March. 

454 

440 

374 

642 

431 

503 

April. 

458 

417 

421 

631 1 

432 

488 

December. 

510 

607 

300 

684 

496 

479 

1951 







March.... 

488 

518 

305 

716 

491 

726 

April. 

490 

501 

305 

716 


1,266 

December. 

464 

513 

305 

618 

608 

776 

1952 







March. 

442 

417 

130 

412 


549 

April. 

444 

436 

159 


380 

580 

December. 

431 

541 

176 

476 1 

388 

388 


Source: Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 
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The major crops were naturally all brought to mind and most of the output and 
values of major crops were accounted for. The other and minor crops would tend 
to be omitted from specific mention by the Investigators and in their case either 
a lump sum estimate may be included in the report of the gross value of produce 
or even no such inclusion might be made. The large discrepancy that occurs in 
the group of other crops between estimate of value based on the Rural Credit Survey 
data and the estimate of the National Income Committee is most probably due 
to this special factor. Milk and milk products and poultry and poultry products 
might be similarly greatly undervalued in the Rural Credit Survey. As pointed 
out above, instead of asking for all details of business, each of these items was covered 
in the Rural Credit Sun’^ey merely by a single return under cash receipts from 
specified items. 

17.6.14 The next important factor explaining excess of cash expenditure over 
cash receipts is obviously the omission of non-farm business incomes from the receipts 
of cultivators. The General Schedule data on capital expenditure, discussed in 
Chapter 11, show that cultivators as a group accounted for 60 per cent of the total 
, capital expenditure on non-farm business incurred by all rural families. The income 
that cultivators as a class derive from non-farm business must have some relation 
to the volume of capital expenditure incurred by them. It would, of course, be 
erroneous to assume that the receipt of non-farm business income of cultivators 
would be in the same proportion as their proportionate share of the capital expenditure 
incurred, i.e., of the total non-farm business income of rural families, the net receipts 
by cultivators as a class would necessarily be in the same proportion as the share of 
their investments in the total of such investments by rural families. Presumably, 
the non-cultivators as a class would put in much greater labour in any non-farm 
business than cultivators. Therefore, non-farm business incomes would accrue to 
cultivators in somewhat lesser proportion than the capital expenditure made by them 
as a class. This distinction would, of course, apply only in respect or mainly in 
respect of investment by the big cultivators rather than by the small cultivators. 
The measure of investments, the part-time nature of farming, etc., among the small 
cultivators would make their receipts from non-farm business correspond closely 
to the receipts of the non-cultivators. It may not be far wrong, therefore, to assume 
that, of the total non-farm business income generated in the rural economy, roughly 
between one-third and one-half wotild fall to the share of cultivators as a class. 

17.6.16 As against the underestimation on account of omission of non-farm 
business income, the major set off to be made is in respect of investments made in 
bullion and ornaments and lendings made by rural families during the year. The 
expenditure on purchase of ornaments and bullion, as explained in Chapter 14, 
may not be put at a very high figure. On the other hand, the lendings by culti¬ 
vators during the year must be considered to be very substantial. An estimation 
in this regard has also been made in Chapter 14. 

17.6.16 The total result of these considerations cannot be summed up quanti¬ 
tatively. The main conclusion of the discussion is that it is not possible to present 
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any social account tables on the basis of our data. The data are useful in many 
directions, especially for the limited purposes for which they were collected, but they 
cannot be put to this additional use. Such data would have to be« supplemented 
in certain directions and additional precautions taken in their selection before it is 
possible to present social accounts with their help. 

17.6.17 However, an attempt may be made to indicate here what appears 
to be the relative importance of the various considerations that have been set out 
above. Initially, it needs to be emphasized that the total gap in cash and kind terms 
indicated is very large. Taking into accoimt the fact that family expenditure 
on current living is not included almost at all in our calculations, the extent of the 
gap, especially on the cash side, is very serious. The largest gap appears to be that 
due to the under-reporting of value of gross produce. This under-reporting is most 
probably most serious in crops other than foodgrains and major cash crops. It 
is also likely to be fairly substantial in relation to the major cash crops. The very 
large underestimation and almost complete omission of some of the crops included 
under ‘others’ in table 17.12 and an underestimation of the value of major cash 
crops appear to be the main reasons for the substantial underestimation of the value 
of gross produce, 

17.6.18 From the point of view of the general balance in kind, the non-inclusion 
by us of livestock products in the value of gross produce of farm busiiiess may partic¬ 
ularly affect calculations in some regions in which there is significant domestic 
consumption of own produce of livestock. In relation to cash receipts, there would 
be two important sources of underestimation or under-reporting. Firstly, there 
would be the non-report of cash receipts from sale of those crops or produce whose 
value of produce has not been reported under the total value of gross produce of 
farm. Secondly, there would be under-reporting of cash receipts from sales corres¬ 
ponding to the underestimation of the value of the major cash crops. Thirdly, 
there is the possibility of under-reporting of sale of livestock products of all kinds, 
especially the minor livestock products. Mention may also be made of non-inclusion 
by us, when asking for information regarding cash receipts, of minor items such as 
receipts from hire of bullocks or implements. Some of these were included by us 
among items of cash farm expenses but they have not been put on the other side 
as items of receipt. Apart from these underestimations of value of gross produce 
and of cash receipts, the remaining important factor is the non-inclusion of receipts 
from non-farm business. 
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